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A GLOSSARY 


OF 
ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


AND OF 


KINDRED ‘TERMS 


K forbidden the severall Factoryes from wrighting words in 
au Abeer and refrayned itt oup selves, though in bookes of coppies 
we feare there are many which by wante of tyme for perusall we cannot 
reotefie or expresse.”—Surat Factors to Court, Feb. 26, 1617: I. o. Records: 
O.C. No. 450, (Evidently the Court had complained of a growing use of 


« Hobson-Jobsons.")] 


«088 yàp тути Tijv айту босо Sudvoav peOepynverdpeva тд. 
бубрато, GAN? gore тод, каї каб" ёкаттоу €Üvos ібиброта, qdvvata eis 
GAXo vos 810 фшуўѕ onpuiverOas,”—IAMBLICHTS, De Mysteriis, vii. cap. v. 

ae. “For it is by no means always the case that translated terms 
preserve the original conception ; indeed every nation has some idiomatic 
expressions which it is impossible to render perfectly in the language of 
another.” 


«Аз well may we fetch words from the Ethiopians, or East or West 
Indians, and thrust them into our Language, and baptize all by the name of 
English, as those which we daily take from the Latine or Languages thereon 
depending; and hence it cometh, (as by often experience is found) that 
some English-men discoursing together, others being present of our own 
ination... . are not able to understand what the others say, notwith- 
standing they call it English that they speak."—R. V(ERSTEGAN), Iestitution 
of Decayed Intelligence, ed. 1618, р. 223. 


“* Utque novis facilis signatur cera figuris, 
Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas servat easdem, 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est; VOCEM sic semper eandem 
Esse, sed in varias doceo migrare figuras.” 
Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 169-172 (adapt.). 


“,.. Take this as a good fare-well draught of English-Indian liquor.” —PURCHAS, 
To the Reader (before Terry’s Relation of East India), ii. 1463 (misprinted 1164). 


“Nec dubitamus multa esse quae et nos praeterierint. Homines enim 
sumus, et occupati officiis; subsicivisque temporibus ista curamus.”—C. 
PLINII SECUNDI, Hist. Nat. Praefatio, ad Vespasianum. 


* Haec, si displicui, fuerint solatia nobis : 
Hace fuerint nobis praemia, si placui.” 
MARTIALIS, Epigr. П. xci. 
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PREFACE. 


THE objects and scope of this work are explained in the Intro- 
ductory Remarks which follow the Preface. Here it is desired to 
say a few words as to its history. 


. The book originated in a correspondence between the present 
writer, who was living at Palermo, and the late lamented ARTHUR 
DURNELL, of the Madras Civil Service, one of the most eminent of 
modern Indian scholars, who during the course of our communica- 
tions was filling judicial offices in Southern and Western India, 
chiefly at Tanjore. We had then met only once—at the India 
Library; but he took a kindly interest in work that engaged me, 
and this led to an exchange of letters, which went on after his 
return to India. About 1872—I cannot find his earliest reference 
to the subject—he mentioned that he was contemplating a vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Indian words, and had made some collections with 
that view. In reply it was stated that I likewise had long been 
taking note of such words, and that a notion similar to his own 
had also been at various times floating in my mind. And I pro- 
posed that we should combine our labours. 


I had not, in fact, the linguistic acquirements needful for 
carrying through such an undertaking alone; but I had gone 
through an amount of reading that would largely help in instances 
and illustrations, and had also a strong natural taste for the kind 
of work. 


This was the beginning of the portly double-columned edifice 
which now presents itself, the completion of which my friend has 
not lived to see. It was built up from our joint contributions till 
his untimely death in 1882, and since then almost daily additions 
have continued to be made to the material and to the structure. 
The subject, indeed, had taken so comprehensive а shape, that it 
was becoming difficult to say where its limits lay, or why it she 
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n which had received such 


the old reaso 
ever end, except for the o. "P it has 


poignant illustration: Ars longa, vita brevis. 
been wound up at last. 

The work has been so long the companion of my horae subsi- 
civae, a thread running through the joys and sorrows of so many 
years, in the search for material first, and then in their handling and 
adjustment to the edifice—for their careful building up has been 
part of my duty from the beginning, and the whole of the matter 
has, I suppose, been written and re-written with my own hand at 
least four times—and the work has been one of so much interest 
to dear friends, of whom not a few are no longer here to welcome 
its appearance in print,* that I can hardly speak of the work 
except as mine. 

Indeed, in bulk, nearly seven-eighths of 16 is во. But BuRNELL 
contributed so much of value, so much of the essential ; buying, in 
the search for illustration, numerous rare and costly books which 
were not otherwise accessible to him in India; setting me, by his 
example, on lines of research with which I should have else pos- 
sibly remained unacquainted ; writing letters with such fulness, 
frequency, and interest on the details of the work up to the 
summer of his death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution is 
no gauge of his share in the result. 


In the Life of Frank Buckland occur some words in relation to 
the church-bells of Ross, in Herefordshire, which may with some 
aptness illustrate our mutual relation to the book : 

“Tt is said that the Man of Ross” (John Kyrle) “was present at 
the casting of the tenor, or great bell, and that he took with him an old 
silver tankard, which, after drinking claret and sherry, he threw in, and 

__ had cast with the bell.” 
John Kyrle's was the most precious part of the metal run into the 
mould, but the shaping of the.mould and the larger part of the 
material came from the labour of another hand. 


At an early period of our joint work BURNELL sent me a fragment 
of an essay on the words which formed our subject, intended as the 
basis of an introduction. As it stands, this is too incomplete to 
print, but I haye made use of it to some extent, and given some 
extracts from it in the Introduction now put forward.t 


* Tho dedicati 
departed to his rest, о o f0F Press on Gth January; on the 18th, G. U. Y. 


T Three of the mottoes that face tho title wero also sent by him. 
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The alternative title (Hobson-Jobson) which has heen given to 


this book (not without the expressed assent of my collaborator), 
doubtless requires explanation. 


A valued frieud of the present writer many years ago pub- 
lished а book, of great acumen and considerable originality, which 
he called Three Essays, with no Author's name; and the result- 
ing amount of circulation was such as might have been expected. 
It was remarked at the time by another friend that if the volume 
had been entitled A Book, by а Chap, it would have found a much 
larger body of readers. It seemed to me that A Glossary or A 
Vocabulary would be equally unattractive, and that it ought-to 
have an alternative title at least a little more characteristic, If 
the reader will turn to Hobson-Jobson in the Glossary itself, he 
will find that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be a 
typical and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian 
argot which consists of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular; whilst it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation of 
dual authorship. At any rate, there it is; and at this period my 
feeling has come to be that such 4s the book's name, nor could it 
well have been anything else. 


In carrying through the work I have sought to supplement my 
own deficiencies from the most competent sources to which friend- 
ship afforded access. Sir Josera Hooxer has most kindly 
examined almost every one of the proof-sheets for articles dealing 
with plants, correcting their errors, and enriching them with notes 
of his own. Another friend, Professor ROBERTSON SMITH, has done 
the like for words of Semitic origin, and to him I owe a variety of 
interesting references to the words treated of, in regard to their 
occurrence, under some cognate form, in the Scriptures. In the early 
part of the book the Rev. Gzorcz Mourz (now Bishop of Ningpo), 
then in England, was good enough to revise those articles which 
bore on expressions used in China (not the first time that his 
generous aid had been given to work of mine), Among other 
friends who have been ever ready with assistance I may mention 
Dr. Вемноір Rost, of the India Library; General ROBERT 
MAGLAGAN, R.E.; Sir GroncE Brrpwoop, СУГ; Major- 
General В. Н. KxrarINGE, V.C, C.S.I.; Professor TERRIEN 
DE LA COUPERIE; and Mr. E. CoLBORNE BABER, at present 
Consul-General in Corea. Dr. J. A. Н. MURRAY, editor of the 
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great English Dictionary, has also been most kind and courteous 
in the interchange of communications, a circumstance which will , 
account for a few cases in which the passages cited in both works - 
are the same. 


My first endeavour in preparing this work has been to make it 
accurate; my next to make it—even though a Glossary—interest- 
ing. In a work intersecting so many fields, only a fool could 
imagine that he had not fallen into many mistakes; but these 
when pointed out, may be amended. If I have missed the other 
object of endeavour, I fear there is little to be hoped for from a 


second edition. 
: Н. YULE. 


Bh January 1886. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue twofold hope expressed in the closing sentence of Sir Henry 
Yule's Preface to the original Edition of this book has been amply 
justified. More recent research and discoveries have, of course, 
brought to light a good deal of information which was not 
accessible to him, but the general accuracy of what he wrote 
has never been seriously impugned—while those who have 
studied the pages of Holson-Jobson have agreed in classing it 
as unique among similar works of reference, a volume which 
combines interest and amusement with instruction, in a manner 
which few other Dictionaries, if any, have done. 


In this edition of the Anglo-Indian Glossary the original text has 
been reprinted, any additions made by the Editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been made to extend the 
vocabulary, the new articles being either such as were accidentally 
omitted in the first edition, or a few relating to words which 
seemed to correspond with the general scope of the work. Some 
new quotations have been added, and some of those included in 
the original edition have been verified and new references given. 
An index to words occurring in the quotations has been prepared. 


I have to acknowledge valuable assistance from many friends. 
Mr. W. W. SKEAT has read the articles on Malay words, and has 
supplied many notes. Col Sir В, TEMPLE has permitted me to 
use several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words, and has kindly 
sent me advance sheets of that portion of the Analytical Index to 
the first edition by Mr. C. PanTRIDGE, which is being published 
in the Indian Antiquary. Mr. В. S. Wuitzway has given me 
numerous extracts from Portuguese writers; Mr. W. FOSTER, 
quotations from unpublished records in tho India Office; Mr. W. 
IRVINE, notes on the later Moghul period. For valuable sugges- 
tions and information on disputed points I am indebted to Mr. 
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Н. BEvERIDGE, Sir ©. BIRDWOOD, Mr. J. BRANDT, Prof. E. G. 
Brownz, Mr. M. LoxGWORTH Dames, Mr. G. К. DAMPIER, Mr. 
Тохар Fercusoy, Mr. C. T. GARDNER, the late Mr. E. J. W. GIBB, 
Prof. Н. A. Gunes, Dr. б. A. Grierson, Mr. T. M. HORSFALL, 
Mr. І, W. Kine, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr. J. PLATT, jun., Prof. G. 
U. Pore, Mr. V. A. SMITH, Mr. C. H. Tawney, and Mr. J. WEIR. . 


W. CROOKE. 


144% November 1902. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Worps of Indian origin have been insinuating themselves into English 
ever since the end of the reigu of Elizabeth and the beginning of that of 
King James, when such terms as calico, chintz, and gingham had already 
effected a lodgment in English warehouses and shops, and were lying in 
wait for entrance into English literature. Such outlandish guests grew 
more frequent 120 years ago, when, soon after the middle of last century, 
the numbers of Englishmen in the Indian services, civil and military, 
expanded with the great acquisition of dominion then made by the Company ; 
and we meet them in vastly greater abundance now. 

Vocabularies of Indian and other foreign words, in use among Euro- 
peans in the East, have not unfrequently been printed. Several of the 
old travellers have attached the like to their narratives; whilst the pro- 
longed excitement created in England, а hundred years since, by the 
impeachment of Hastings and kindred matters, led to the publication 
of several glossaries as independent works; and a good many others 
have been published in later days. At the end of this Introduction will 
be found a list of those which have.come under my notice, and this might 
no doubt be largely added to.* 

Of modern Glossaries, such as have been the result of serious labour, 
all, or nearly all, have been of a kind purely technical, intended to facilitate 
the comprehension of official documents by the explanation of terms used 
in the Revenue department, or in other branches of Indian administration. 
The most notable examples are (of brief and occasional character), the 
Glossary appended to the famous Fifth Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, which was compiled by Sir Charles Wilkins; and (of a far more vast 
and comprehensive sort), the late Professor Horace Hayman Wilson's Glossary 
of Judicial and Revenue Terms (4to, 1855) which leaves far behind every 
other attempt in that kind.t 

That kind is however, not ours, as a momentary comparison of a page 
or two in each Glossary would suílice to show. Our work indeed, in the 
long course of its compilation, has gone through some modification and 
enlargement of scope; but hardly such as in any degree to affect its dis- 
tinctive character, in which something lias been aimed at differing in form 
from any work known to us. In its original conception it was intended 
to deal with all that class of words which, not in general pertaining to the 
technicalities of administration, recur constantly in the daily intercourse of 
the English in India, either as expressing ideas really not provided for hy 


M See Nola & d end of Introduction. Vcg т ЖЕТЕТ 
Professor Wilson's work may рег ro-editing, but can һа or its purpose, 
be superseded. The Inte eminent "Telugu scholar, Mr. С.Р. Brown, а with 
criticisms and addenda, a copy of Wilson, which is now in the India Library. | havo 
ono through it, and wed a fow notes, with acknowledgment by the initials C. P. B. 
"he amount of improvement docs not strike mo as important. 
xv 
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jects ; as w gular appearance, for many 
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hb wie any i familiar in sound to 
ions i ion have not only become familiar in 

En ы wat have Кек аец іп the English language, and are 
mesting with ample recognition in the great Dictionary edited by Dr. Murray 

Ж ee that seem to have been admitted to full franchise, we may give 
examples in curry, toddy, veranda, cheroot, loot, nabob, teapoy, sepoy, cowry ; and 

of others familiar enough to the English ear, though hardly yet received 
into citizenship, compound, batla, pucka, chowry, baboo, mahout, aya, nautch,* 
first-chop, competition-wallah, griffin, &c. But beyond these two classes of 
words, received withüi the last century or so, aud gradually, into half or 
wliole recognition, there are a good mauy others, long since fully assimilated, 
which really originated in the adoption of an Indian word, or the modifica- 
tion'of an Indian proper name. Such words are the three quoted at the 
lieginniug of these remarks, chintz, calico, gingham, also shawl, bamboo, pagoda, 
typhoon, “monsoon, mandarin, palanquin,t &c, and I may mention among 
farther examples which may perhaps surprise my readers, the names of three 
of the hoats of a man-of-war, viz. the cutter, the jully-boat, and the dingy, as 
all (probably) of Indian origin.f Even phrases of a different character— _ 
slang indeed, but slang generally supposed to be vernacular as well as vulgar. 
—eg. ‘that is the cheese? ;t or supposed to be vernacular and profane—eg. 
*I don’t care a dam? —are in reality, however vulgar.they may be, neither 
vernacular nor profane, but phrases turning upon innocent Hindustani 
vocables. 3 

` We proposed also, in our Glossary, to deal witlit.a selection pf those 
administrative terms, which are in such familiar and quotidian üse as to 
form part of the common Auglo-Indian stock, and to trace all (so far as 
possible) to their true origin—a matter on which, in regard to many of the 
words, those who hourly use them are profoundly ignorant—and to follow 
them down by quotation from their earliest occurrence in literature. 

A particular class of words are those indigenous terms which have been 
adopted in scientific nomenclature, botanical and zoological. . On these Mr. 
Burnell remarks :— 

“The first Indian botanical names were chiefly introduced by Garcia 
de Orta (Golloguios, printed at Goa in 1563), C. d’Acosta (Tractado, Burgos, 
1578), and Rhede van Drakenstein (Hortus Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 1682). 
The Malay names were chiefly introduced by Rumphius (Herbarium Am- 


ТЕЕ REE SLM NISL RMIT IT MN АЙ 
* Nautch, it may be urged, is admitted to full franchise, being used b inent 
a writer as Мг. Browning. But tho fact that his uso is entirely em nouns to justify 
b isset don ida tho LOSE (reo GLOS, PR 4 like remark applies to сме Зов 
te it quain E 95 nade: in its intended use by a most intelligent lady поташ 
: LUSS., 8.Y. (noto p. 659, col. a), contains quotations from the Vul f t| 
im “Old friend for аташа King y Solomon's fevum of Enee кча ene 
out th е word palanquin has, in this passage, received 
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T Boe these А. m luction into the Revised Version. 
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loinense, completed before 1700, but not published till 1741). The Indian 
zoological terms were chiefly due to Dr. F. Buchanan, at the beginning of 
this century. Most of the N. Indian botanical words were introduced by 
Roxburgh.” 

It has been already intimated that, as the work proceeded, its scope ex- 
panded somewhat, and its authors found it expedient to introduce and trace 
many words of Asiatic origin which have disappeared from colloquial use, 
or perhaps never entered it, but which occur in old writers on the East. 
We also judged that it would add to the interest of the work, were we to 
investigate and make out tlie pedigree of a variety of geographical names 
which are or have been in familiar use in books on the Indies; take as 
examples Bombay, Madras, Guardafui, Malabar, Moluccas, Zanzibar, Pegu, 
Sumatra, Quilon, Seychelles, Ceylon, Java, Ava, Japan, Doab, Punjab, &c., 
illustrating these, like every other class of word, hy quotations given in 
chronological series. 

Other divagations still from the original project will probably present 
themselves to those who turn over the pages of the work, in which we have 
been tempted to introduce sundry subjects which may seem hardly to come 
within the scope of such a glossary. 

The words with which we have to do, taking the most extensive view of 
the field, are in fact organic remains deposited under the various currents 
of external influence that have washed the shores of India during twenty 
centuries and more. Rejecting that derivation of elephant* which would 
connect it with the Ophir trade of Solomon, we find no existing Western 
term traceable to that episode of communication ; but the Greek and Roman 
commerce of the later centuries has left its fossils on both sides, testifying 
to the intercourse that once subsisted.  Agullochum, carbasus, camphor, 
sandal, musk, nard, pepper (wérept, from Skt. pippali, «long pepper’), ginger 
(SevyiBeps, see under Ginger), lac, costus, opal, malabathrum or folium indicum, 
beryl, sugar (rásxap, from Skt. sarkara, Prak. sakkara), rice (puja, but see s.v.), 
were products or names, introduced from India to the Greck and Roman 
world, to which may he added a few terms of a different character, such as 
Bpaxpaves, Xapuáves (Sramanas, or Buddhist ascetics), {Aa cayaNlva kal. sasala 
(logs of teak and shisham), the обууара (rafts) of the Periplus (see Jangar 
in Gross.) ; whilst dindra, dramma, perhaps kastira (Ип, каосітероз), kastūri 
(musk, кастёр:о», properly а different, though analogoys-animal product), 
aud a very few more, have remained in Indian literatufe as testimony to the 
same intercourse.t 

The trade and conquests of the Arabs both brought foreign words to 
India and picked up and carried westward, in form more or less corrupted, 
words of Indian origin, some of which have in one way or other become part 
of the heritage of all succeeding foreigners in the East. Among terms which 
are familiar items in the Anglo-Indian colloquial, but which had, in some 
shape or other, found their way at an carly date into use on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, we may instance bazaar, cazee, hummaul, brinjaul, gingely, 
saflower, grab, maramut, dewaun (dogana, douane, &c.).. Of others which are 
found in medieval literature, either West-Asiatic or European, and which 
still have a place in Anglo-Indian or English vocabulary, we may mention 
amber-gris, chank, junk, jogy, kincob, kedgerec, fanam, calay, bankshall, mudiliar, 
tindal, cranny. 


* Seo this word in GLOSS, 
+ Бос A. Weber, in Indian Antiquary, ii. 143 segg. Most of the other Greck words, 
which he iue in Sanskrit, are astronomical terms derived from books. 
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ts and long occupation of the Portuguese, who by the year 
НА des dn all the chief ports of India and the East, 
have, as might have been expected, bequeathed a large number of expressions 
to the European nations who have followed, and in great part superseded 
them. We find instances of missionaries and others at an early date who 
had acquired a knowledge of Indian languages, but these were exceptional.* 
The natives in contact with the Portuguese learned а bastard variety of the 
language of the latter, which became the lingua franca of intercourse, not 
only between European and native, but occasionally between Europeans of 
different nationalities, This Indo-Portuguese dialect continued to serve such 
purposes down to a late period in the last century, and has in some localities 
survived down nearly to our own day.t The number of people in India 
claiming to be of Portuguese descent was, in the 17th century, very large. 
Bernier, about 1660, says :— 

“For he (Sultan Shuji’, Aurangzeb’s brother) much courted all those 
Portugal Fathers, Missionaries, that are in that Province. .. . And they 
were indeed capable to serve him, it being certain that in the kingdom of 
Bengale there are to be found not less than eight or nine thousand families 
of Franguts, Portugals, and these either Natives or Mesticks.”  (Bernicr, E.T. 
of 1684, p. 27.) 

A. Hamilton, whose experience belonged chiefly to the end of the same 
century, though his book was not published till 1727, states :— 

* Along the Sea-coasts the Portuguese have left a Vestige of their Language, 
tho’ much corrupted, yet it is the Language that most Europeans learn first 
to qualify them for a general Converse with one another, as well as with the 
different inhabitants of India.” (Preface, p. xii.) 

Lockyer, who published 16 years before Hamilton, also says :— 

“This they (the Portugueze) may justly boast, they have established a 
kind of Lingua Franca in all the Sea Ports in India, of great use to other 


Europeans, who would find it diflicult in many places to be well understood | 


without it.” (An Account of the Trade in India, 1711, p. 286.) 

The early Lutheran Missionaries in the South, who went out for the 
S.P.C.K., all seem to have begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries 
speak of preaching occasionally in Portuguese. The foundation of this 
lingua franca was the Portuguese of the beginning of the 16th century ; but 
ip must haye soon degenerated, for by the beginning of the last century 
it had lost nearly all trace of inflexion.§ 

It may from these remarks be easily understood how a large number of 


* Vorthema, at the very beginning of the 16th century, shows some acquaintance 
with Mgiayilam, and introduces pieces of converzation in that language. “before the 
end of the 16th century, printing had been introduced at other places besides Goa, 
and by the beginning of the 17th, several books in Indian languages had been printed 
at Goa, Cochin, and Ambalakküdu.—(A. B.) 

t ‘At Point do Galle, in 1860, I found it in common use, and also, somewhat later, 
at Calecut."—(A. B. i 

ГО ‘Notices of ras and Cuddalore, &c., by the earlier Missionaries.” Longman, 
1858, im. Seo also Afanwal, &c. in Воок-Ілвт, infra p. xxxix. Dr Carey, writing 
from Seramporo as lato as 1800, says that the children of Europeans hy nativo women, 
whether children of Fnglish, French, Dutch, or Danes, were all called Portuguese. 
Smith's Life of Carey, 152. 

§ Seo Note B. at end of Introductory Romarks. ‘‘ Mr. Beames remarked some time 
ago that most of the names of places in South India are greatly disfigured in the forms 
used by Europeans. This is boca use wo havo adopted the Portugueso orthography. 
Only in this way it can bo explained how Kolladam has become Coleroon, Solaran dalani 
eromena A. SAS rao EUR EN Mr. ene was so impressed with 

cessive | Indian names, о would hardly ever willingly venture 
any explanation of thom, considering the matter all too tincertatn, iM 
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our Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, even if eventually traceable to native 
sources (and especially to Mahratti, or Dravidian originals) have come to 
us through a Portuguese mediuri, and often bear traces of having passed 
through that alembic. Not a few of these are familiar all over India, but 
the number current in the South is larger still. Some other Portuguese 
words also, though they can hardly be said to be recognized elements in the 
Anglo-Indian colloquial, have been introduced either into Hindustani 
generally, or into that shade of it which is in use among natives in habitual 
contact with Europeans. Of words which are essentially Portuguese, among 
Anglo-Indian colloquialisms, persistent or obsolete, we may quote goglet, 
gram, plantain, muster, caste, peon, padre, mistry or maistry, almyra, aya, cobra, 
mosquito, pomfret, cameez, palmyra, still in general use; picotta, rolong, pial, 
fogass, margosa, preserved in the South; batel, brab, foras, oart, vellard in 
Bombay ; joss, compradore, linguist in the ports of China; and among more 
or less obsolete terms, Moor, for a Mahommedan, still surviving under the 
modified form Moorman, in Madras and Ceylon ; Gentoo, still partially kept 
up, I believe, ai Madras in application to the Telugu language, mustees, castees, 
bandeja (‘a tray’), Kittysol (‘an umbrella, and this survived ten years ago in 
the Calcutta customs tariff), cuspadore (‘a spittoon’), and covid (‘a cubit or 
ell’). Words of native origin which bear the mark of having come to us 
through the Portuguese may be illustrated by such as palanquin, mandarin, 
mangelin (a small weight for pearls, &c.) monsoon, typhoon, mango, mangosteen, 
jack-fruit, balta, curry, chop, congee, coir, cutch, catamaran, cassanar, nabob, 
avadavat, betel, areca, benzoin, corge, copra.* A few examples of Hindustani 
words borrowed from the Portuguese are chali (‘a key’), bdola (‘a port- 
mantean’), baltz (‘a bucket’), martol (‘a hammer’), tauliya (‘a towel,’ Port. 
toalha), sdbiin (‘soap’), bdsan (‘plate’ from Port. bacia), lilàm and nildn (‘an 
auction’), besides a number oi terms used by Lascars on board ship. 

The Dutch language has not contributed much to our store, The Dutch 
and the English arrived in the Indies contemporancously, and though both 
inherited from the Portuguese, we have not been the heirs of the Dutch to 
any great extent, except in Ceylon, and even there Portuguese vocables had 
already occupied the colloquial ground. Petersilly, the word in general use 
in English families for ‘parsley,’ appears to be Dutch. An example from 
Ceylon that occurs to memory is burgher. The Dutch admitted people of 
mixt descent to a kind of citizenship, and these were distinguished from 
the pure natives by this term, which survives. Burgher in Bengal means ‘a 
rafter; properly bargd. A word spelt and pronounced in the same way had 
again a curiously different application in Madras, where it was a corruption 
of Vadagar, the name given to a tribe in the Nilgherry hills ;—to say nothing 
of Scotland, where Burghers and Antiburghers were Northern tribes (veluti 
Gog et Magog !) which have long been condensed into elements of the United 
Presbyterian Church ! 

Southern India has contributed to the Anglo-Indian stock words that are 
in hourly use also from Calcutta to Peshawur (some of them already noted 
under another cleavage), eg. betel, mango, jack, cheroot, ti ungoose, pariah, 
bandicoot, teal, patcharee, chatty, catechu, tope (‘a grove’), curry, mulligatawny, 
conyee. Mamooty (a digging tool) is familiar in certain branches of the 


* Tho nasal termination given to many Indian words, when adopted into European 
uso, as in palanquin, mandarin, &c., must bo attributed mainly tot he Portuguese ; but 
it КОДЫ entirely duo to them. For wo find tho nasal termination of Achin, in 
Mahommedan writers (seo p. 3), and that of Cochin before the Portuguese time (sce 
p. 225), whilst tho conversion of Pasei, in Sumatra, into Pacem, as tho Portuguese call 
it, is already indicated in the Basma of Marco Polo. 
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servi i its having long had a plac th 
ME RAT E It б Tail, manvétti, *earth-cutter, Of some very 
familiar words the origin remains either dubious, or matter only for con- 
jecture. Examples are hackery (which arose apparently in Bombay), florican, 


ES to Hindustani words adopted into the Anglo-Indian colloquial the 
subject is almost too wide and loose for much remark. The habit of ito, 
ducing these in English conversation and writing seems to prevail iore 
largely in tlie Bengal Presidency than in any other, and especially more than 
in Madras, where the variety of different vernaculars in use has tended to 
make their acquisition by the English less universal than is in the north 
that of Hindustani, which is so much easier to learn, and also to make the 
use in former days of Portuguese, and now of English, by natives in contact 
with foreigners, and of French about the French set tlements, very much 
more common than it is elsewhere. It is this bad habit of interlarding 
English with Hindustani phrases which has so often excited the just wrath 
of high English officials, not accustomed to it from their youth, and which 
(е.9.) drew forth in orders the humorous indignation of Sir Charles Napier. 

One peculiarity in this use we may notice, which doubtless exemplifies 
some obscure linguistic law. Hindustani verbs which are thus used are 
habitually adopted into the quasi-English by converting the imperative into 
an infinitive. Thus to рилою, to lugow, to foozilow, to puckarow, to dumbcow, 
to sumjow, and so on, almost ad libitum, are formed as we have indicated.* 

It is curious to note that several of our most common adoptions are due to 
what may be most especially called the Oordoo (Urda) or ‘Camp’ language, 
being terms which the hosts of Chinghiz brought from the steppes of North 
Eastern Asia—eg. “The old Bukshee is ап awful bahadur, but he keeps a 
first-rate bobachee.” That is a sentence which might easily have passed 
without remark at an Anglo-Indian mess-table thirty years ago—perhaps 
might be heard still. Each of the outlandish terms embraced in it came from 
the depths of Mongolia in the thirteenth century. Chick (in the sensé of a 
cane-blind), daroga, oordoo itself, абое examples. + oe 

With the gradual assumption of administration after the middle of last 
century, we adopted into partial eolloquial use an immense number of:-térms, 
very many of them Persian or Arabic, belonging to technicalities of revenue 
and other departments, and largely borrowed from our Mahommedan pre- 
decessors. Malay has contributed some of our most familiar expressions, 
owing partly to the ceaseless rovings among the Eastern coasts of the 
Portuguese, through whom a part of these reached us, and partly doubtless 
to the fact that our early dealings and the sites of our early factories lay 
much more on the shores „of the Eastern Archipelago than on those of 
Continental India, Paddy, gedown, compound, bankshall, rattan, durian, 
a-muck, prow, and cadjan, junk, crease, are some of these. It is true that 
several of them may be traced eventually to Indian originals, but it seems 
not the less certain that we got them th rough the Malay, just as we got words 
already indicated through the Portuguese. 

We used to have a very few words in French form, such as boutique and 
mort-de-chien. But these two are really distortions of Portuguese words. 

A few words from China have settled on the Indian shores and been 
adopted by Anglo-India, hut most of them are, I think, names of fruits or 


T————————— eS 
* Tho first five examples will be found in Gross. Banào, is imperative of bund-nd, 


i io ^ une of lagd-nd, ‘to lay alongside,’ &c. 3 Sumjhdo, of sumjhd-nd, ‘to cause 
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other products which have been imported, such as loquot, lcechee, chow-chow, 
cumquat, ginseng, &c. and (recently) jinrickshaw. For it must be noted that 
а considerable proportion of words much used in Chinese ports, and often 
ascribed to a Chinese origin, such as mandarin, junk, chop, pagoda, and (as I 
believe) typhoon (though this is a word much debated) are not Chinese at all, 
but words of Indian languages, or of Malay, which have been precipitated in 
Chinese waters during the flux and reflux of foreign trade. 

Within my own earliest memory Spanish dollars were current in England 
at а specified value if they bore a stamp from the English mint. And 
similarly there are certain English words, often obsolete in Europe, which 
have received in India currency with a special stamp of meaning; whilst 
in other cases our language has formed in India new compounds applicable 
to new objects or shades of meaning. To one or other of these classes belong 
outcry, buggy, home, interloper, rogue (-elephant), tifin, furlough, elk, roundel 
(‘an umbrella,’ obsolete), pish-pash, carth-oil, hog-deer, flying-fox, garden-house, 
рч nor-wester, tron-wood, long-drawers, barking-deer, custard-apple, grass- 
cutter, &c. 

Other terms again are corruptions, more or less violent, of Oriental words 
and phrases which have put on an English mask. Such are таит, fools 
rack, bearer, cot, boy, belly-band, Penang-lawyer, buckshaw, goddess (in the 
Malay region, representing Malay gadis, ‘a maiden’), compound, college- 
pheasant, chopper, summer-head,* eagle-wood, jackass-copal, bobbery, Upper Roger 
(used in a correspondence given hy Dalrymple, for Yuva Raja, the ‘Young 
King, or Caesar, of Indo-Chinese monarchies), Isle-o'-Bats (for Allahabad or 
Ilahdbdz as the natives often call it), hobson-jobson (see Preface), St. John's. 
The last proper name has at least three applications. There is “St. John’s” 
in Guzerat, viz. Sanjdn, the landing-place of the Parsee immigration in tho 
8th century ; there is another “St. John’s” which is a corruption of Shang- 

` Chuang, the name of that island off the southern coast of China whence tlie 
pure and ardent spirit of Francis Xavier fled to a better world : there is the 
group of “St. John’s Islands” near Singapore, the chief of which is properly 
Pulo-Sikajang. 

Yet again we have hybrids and corruptions of English fully accepted and 
adopted as Hindustani by the natives with whom we have to do, such as 
simkin, port-shrdb, brandy-páni, apil, rasid, tumlet (a tumbler), gilds (‘glass,’ 
for drinking vessels of sorts), ratl-ghdrt, lumber-ddr, jail-khdna, bottle-khana, 
buggy-khana, ‘ct omne quod exit in’ khdna, including gymkhdna, a very 
modern concoction (q.v.), and many more. 

Taking our subject as a whole, however considerable the philological 
interest attaching to it, there is no disputing the truth of a remark with 
which Burnell’s fragment of intended introduction concludes, and the appli- ` 
cation of which goes beyond the limit of those words which can be considered 
to have ‘accrued as additions to the English language’: “Considering the 
long intercourse with India, it is noteworthy that the additions which have 
thus accrued to the English language are, from the intellectual standpoint, of 
no intrinsic value. Nearly all the borrowed words refer to material facts, 
or to peculiar customs and stages of society, and, though a few of them 
furnish allusions to the penny-a-liner, they do not represent new ideas.” 

It is singular how often, in tracing to their origin words that come within 
the field of our research, we light upon an absolute dilemma, or bifurcation, 
4e. on two or more sources of almost equal probability, and in themselves 
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* This із іп the Bombay ordnance nomenclature for а large umbrella. It represents 
the Port. sombrero / 
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А iverse! ch cases it may be that, though the use of the word 
ed Ме meu de ECHO the erstens of the other has invigorated 
tributed to its eventual di - > г 
Ере this is boy, in its application to a native servant. To this 
application have contributed both the old English use of boy (analogous to 
that of puer, garçon, Knabe) for a camp-servant, or for айо, an the AETA 
Marüthi boi, the name of a caste which has furnished palanquin an 
umbrella-bearers to many generations of Europeans in India. The habitual 
use of the word by the Portuguese, for many years before any English 
influence had touched the shores of India (eg. béy de sombrero, бу d'aguoa, 
bóy de palanguy), shows that the earliest source was the Indian one. — — 

Cooly, in its application to a carrier of burdens, or performer of inferior 
labour, is another example. The most probable origin of this is from a nomen 
gentile, that of the Kolis, a hill-people of Guzerat and the Western Ghats 
(compare the origin cf slave). But the matter is perplexed by other facts 
which it is difficult to connect with this. Thus, in S. India, there is а Tamil 
word kali, in common use, signifying ‘daily hire or wages,’ which H. H. 
Wilson regards as the true origin of the word which we call cooly. Again, 
both in Oriental and Osmali Turkish, kol is a word for a slave, and in the 
latter also there is kéleh, ‘a male slave, a bondsman.’ Khol is, in Tibetan 
also, a word for a slave or servant. 

Tank, for a reservoir of water, we are apt to derive without hesitation, 
from stagnum, whence Sp. estanc, old Fr. estang, old Eng. and Lowland Scotch 
stank, Port. tanque, till we find that the word is regarded by the Portuguese 
themselves as Indian, and that there is excellent testimony to the existence 
of tdnkà in Guzerat and Rajputana as an indigenous word, and with a 
plausible Sanskrit etymology. 

Veranda has been confidently derived by some etymologists (among others 
ly M. Defréméry, a distinguished scholar) from the Pers. lardmada, ‘a pro- 
jection,’ a balcony ; an etymology which is indeed hardly a possible one, but 
has been treated by Mr. Beames (who was evidently unacquainted with the 
facts that do make it hardly possible) with inappropriate derison, he giving 
as the unquestionable original a Sanskrit word Laranda, ‘a portico? On this 
Burnell has observed that the word does not belong to the older Sanskrit, 
but is only found in comparatively modern works. Be that as it may, it 
need not be doubted that the word veranda, as used in England and France, 
was imported from India, ùe. from the usage of Europeans in ‘India ; but it 
is still more certain that either in the same sense, or in one closely allied, the 
word existed, quite independent of either Sanskrit or Persian, in Portuguese 
and Spanish, and the manner in which it occurs in the very earliest narrative 
of the Portuguese adventure to India (Roteiro do Viagem de Vasco da Gama, 
written by one of the expedition of 1497), confirmed by the Hispano-Arabic 
vocabulary of Pedro de Alcalà, printed in 1505, preclude the possibility of 
its having been adopted by the Portuguese from intercourse with India. 

Mangrove, John Crawfurd tells us, has been adopted from the Malay 
manggi-manggi, applied to trees of the genus Rhizophora. But we learn from 
Oviedo, writing early in the sixteenth century, that the паше mangle was 
applied vy the natives of the Spanish Main to trees of the same, ora kindred 
genus, on the coast of S. America, which same mangle is undoubtedly the 
form 01 пе French mangler, and not improbably therefore of the English 
(at ee 


* Mr. л, Э A б 
xd EE T ра does not contain mangrove. [It will bo found in his Concise 
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The words bearer, mate, cotwal, partake of this kind of dual or doubtful 
ancestry, as may be seen by reference to them in the Glossary. 

Before concluding, a word should be said as to the orthography used in 
the Glossary. 

My intention has been to give the headings of the articles under the 
most usual of the popular; or, if you will, vulgar quasi-English spellings, 
whilst the Oriental words, from which the headings are derived or corrupted, 
are set forth under precise transliteration, the system of which is given in a 
following “Nota Bene.” When using the words and names in the course of 
discursive elucidation, I fear I have not been consistent in sticking either 
always to the popular or always to the scientific spelling, and I can the Letter 
understand why a German critic of а book of mine, once upon a time, re- 
marked upon the etwas schwankende yulische Orthographie. Indeed it 19 
difficult, it never will for me be possible, in a book for popular use, to adhere 
to one system in this matter without the assumption of. an ill-fitting and 
repulsive pedantry. Even in regard to Indian proper names, in which I 
once advocated adhesion, with a small number of exceptions, to scientific 
precision in transliteration, I feel much more inclined than formerly to 
sympathise with my friends Sir William Muir and Gencral Maclagan, who 
have always favoured a large and liberal recognition of popular spelling in 
such names. And when I see other good and able friends following the 
scientific Will-o'-the-Wisp into such bogs as the use in English composition of 
sipáht and jangal, and verandah—nay, I have not only heard of bagh, but 
have recently seen it—instead of the good English words 'sepoy; and ‘jungle,’ 
‘veranda,’ and ‘buggy,’ my dread of pedantic usage becomes the greater.* 

For the spelling of Mahratta, Mahrattt, I suppose I must apologize (though 
something is to he said for it), Marathi having established itself as orthodox. 


NOTE A.—LIST OF GLOSSARIES. 


1. Appended to the Roteiro de Vasco 5. “An Indian Glossary, consisting of 
da Gama (sco Book-list, p. xliii.) is а | somo Thousand Words and Forms com- 
Vocabulary of 198 Portuguese words with | monly used in tho East Indies . . . . ex- 
their corresponding word in the Lingua | tromely serviccable in assisting Strangers 
de Calicut, i.e. in Malayalam. to acquire with Ease and Quickness the 

2. А разд 2 the quee. боаз тодо of that Country." By T. T. 
Sieur de la Boullaye-le-Gouz (Book-list, | Nativo nfantry, Е.І. Printed for Mur- 
p. xxxii), is an Explication. de plusieurs aatar da ie 
ex E L'intelligence est nécessaire. ан" ray & Bigh ioy, Fleet Streot, 1800. 12mo. 
Lecteur (pp. 27). (no pe 

LI 

3. Fryer's Now Account (Book-list, n end espe 
p. xxxiv.) has an Index Explanatory, in- | Wi i o диң other words used in the East 
sodu горе j^ Mamet Nene of Things, Indies, ‘with full explanations, tho leading 
ond Aaner afii cracks (12 pagos): word used in each articlo being printed in 

4. “Indian Vocabulary, to which is | a new Nustaluk Турон &c. Ву 8. 


prefixed tho Forms of Impeachment.” | Rousseau. Lond 12mo. (pp. 
12mo. Stockdale, 1788 (pp. 136). lxiv.-287). Also 2nd ed. 1805. 


* ‘Buggy’ of course is not an Oriental word at all, except as adopted from us by 
just as good as alligator, or hurricane, or canoe, or Jerusalem artichoke, or cheroot. 
would! my friends Think of spelling those in English books as alagarto, and huracan, 
and canoa, and girasole, and shurut{ ? 


Orientals. ` I call sepoy, jungle, and veranda, good English words ; and so I regard ELA 
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т. Gl 
Report 
Ghar. les 

асо 
Ted js 
1880. 
8. Tho Folio compilation of the Bengal 

lations, published in 1828-29, con- 
tains in each volumo a Glossarial Index, 
based chiefly upon the Glossary of Sir с. 
Wilkins. 


prepared for the Fifth 

бсо Bonk lst, р. xxxiv.) by Sir 

Wilkins. This is dated in the 

«Е, I. House, 1818." The copy 
a Parliamentary reprint, date: 


9. In 1842 а preliminary “Glos of 
Indian Terms,” drawn up at tho E. I. 
"House by Prof. H. H. Wilson, 4to, un- 
published, with a blank column on each 
page “ог Suggestions and Additions,” 
was circulated in India, intended as a 
basis for а comprehensive official Glossary. 
In this one the words are entered in tho 
vulgar spelling, as they occur in the docu- 
ments. 

10. The only important result of tho 
таах Мо. 9. uu K Sappiens, 
to 0; an Terms, 
A—J." By H. i. Elliot, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Servico. Agra, 1845. 8vo. (pp. 447). 

This remarkablo work has been revised, 
re-arranged, and re-edited, with additions 
from Elliot's notes and other sources, by 
Mr. John Beames, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, under the titlo of “Memoirs on 
the Folk-Lore and Distribution of the 
Races of the North-Western Provinces of 
India, being an amplified edition of” (the 
above). 2vols. 8vo. Trübner, 1869. 

11. To '*Morley's ical Digest of 
all the Repo Бланш ps tho 
Supremo Courts of Judicature in India,” 
Vol. L, 1850, thero is appended a 
“Glossary of Native Terms used in the 
Text” (pp. 20). 

12. In “Wanderings of a Pilgrim” 
(Book-list, E xlvi.), there is a Glossary of 
some considerablo extent (pp. 10 in double 
columns). 

13. “Tho Zillah Dictionary in tho 
Roman character, explaining tho Various 
Words usod in Business in India.” By 
Charles Philip Brown, of tho Madras 
Civil Service, &c. Madras, 1852. Imp. 
8vo. (pp. 182). 

14. *A Glossary of Judicial and 
Revenue Terms, nnd of Useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents, relating to 
the Administration of tho Government of 
British Indin, from the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindástínf, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengálí, 
Uriy&, Marátht, Guzaráthf, Telugu, Kar- 
náta, Támil, Маліш, and other lan- 
guages. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 

en Professor &c." London, 1855. 
4to, (pp. 585, besides copious Index). 
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: оѓо] folio Glossary published by 
Gent at Calcutta dies 1860 and 
1870, has been used by mo and is uoted in 
the present GLoss. as ‘‘ Calcutta G lossary.” 
But I have not been able to traco it again 
so as to give the proper title. 

16. Ceylonese Nocabulary. See Book- 
list, p. xxxi. 

17. “Kachahri Technicalities, or A 
Glossary of Terms, Rural, Official, and 
General, in Daily Uso in tho Courts of 
Law, and in Illustration of the Tenures, 
Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of 
Hindustan.” By Patrick Carnegy, Com- 
missioner of Rai Bareli, Oudh. 8vo. 2nd 
ей. Allahabad, 1877 (pp. 361). 

18. *A Glossary of Indian Terms, 
containing many of tho most important 
and Useful Indian Words Designed for 
the Use of Officers of Revenue and Judi- 
cial Practitioners and Students," Madras, 
1877. 8vo. (рр. 255). 

19. “А Glossary of Reference on Sub- 
jects connected with tho Far East" 
China and Japan) By H. A. Giles. 

ong-Kong, 1878, 8vo. (pp. 182). 

20. ‘Gloss: of Vernacular Terms 
used in Official Correspondence in the 
Province of Assam.” Shillong, 1879. 
(Pamphlet). 

21. *Anglo-Indian Dictionary. А 
Glossary of such Indian Terms used in 
English; and such English or other non- 
Indian terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India.” By George Clifford 
Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service. 
London, 8vo, 1885 (pp. xv.—350). 


Also the following minor Glossaries con- 
tained in Books of Travel or History :— 
22. In “Cambridge's Account of tho 
War in India," 1761 (Book-list, p. xxx.) ; 
23. In '*Grose's Voyage,” 1772 (Book- 
list, & xxxv.); 24. In Carraccioli's “ Life 
of Clive" (Book-list, p. xxx.); 25. In 
“Bp. Hebers Narrative” (Book-list, 
. xxxvi.); 20. In Herklot’s ‘‘Qanoon-e- 
slam (Book-list, xxxv.); [27. In 
"в View of Bengal,” 1772; 28. 
*'The-Malayan Words in English," by 
C. P. G. Scott, reprinted from the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society: New 
Haven, 1897; 29. “Manual of the Ad- 
ministration of the Madras Presidency," 
ol. III. Glossary, Madras, 1893. The 
name of the author of this, the most valu- 
able book of the kind recently published 
in India, does not appear upon the title- 
е. It is believed to be the work of 
. D. Macleane; 30. A useful Glossary of 
Malnyilam words will be found in Logan, 
* Manual of Malabar."] 
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NOTE B—THE INDO-PORTUGUESE PATOIS 


(By A. C. BURNELL.) 


The phonetic changes of Indo-Portuguese are few. F is substituted for p; 
whilst the accent varies according to the race of thespeaker.* The vocabulary 
varies, as regards the introduction of native Indian terms, from the same 


cause. 


Grammatically, this dialect is very singular : 2 


1. All traces of gondors аго lost—e.g. 
wo find swa poco (Mat. 1. 21); sua nome 
Id. i. 23); sua filho (Id. i. 25); sua filhos 
Id. ii. 13) ; sua olhos (Acts, ix. 8); o dius 
Mat. ii. 1); o rey (1d. ii. 2); hum voz 
tinha ouvido (Id. ii. 18). 

2. In tho plural, s is rarely added ; gene- 
rally, tho plural is tho same as tho sin- 
gular. 

3. Tho genitive is expressed by de, 
which is not combined with tho articlo— 
e.g. conforme de o tempo (Mat. ii. 10); 
Depois dc o morte (Id. ii. 19). 

4. Tho definito article is unchanged in 
the plural: cowo o discipulos (Acts, ix. 


5. Tho pronouns still presorvo somo 
inflexions: Eu, mi; nos, nosotros ; miaka, 
nossos, &o.; tu, ti, vossotros; tua, tos- 
mis Elle, ella, ellotros, elles, sua, suas, 
o, la. 

6. Tho vorb substantive is (present) 
tem, (past) timka, and (subjunctive) seja. 

7. Verbs are conjugated by adding, for 
the present, t^ to tho only form, viz., tho 
infinitive, which loses its final т. Thus 
te falla ; te faze; tevi. The pastis formed 
by adding ja—e.g. ja falla ; ja olka, Tho 
future is formed by adding ser. To express 
the infinitive, per is added to the Portu- 
gueso infinitivo deprived of its г. 


* Unfortunately, the translators of tho Indo-Portugueso Now Testament have, аз 
much as possible, preserved tho Portuguese orthography. 


NOTA BENE 
IN THE USE OF THE GLOSSARY 


(A.) The dates attached to quotations are not always quite consistent. In 
beginning the compilation, the dates given were those of the publication 
quoted; but as the date of the composition, or of the use of the word in 
question, is often much earlier than the date of the book or the edition in 
which it appears, the system was changed, and, where possible, the date 
given is that of the actual use of the word. But obvious doubts may some- 
times rise on this point. 2 

The dates of. publication of the works quoted will be found, if required, 
from the Book List, following this Nota bene. 


(B.) The system of transliteration used is substantially the same as that 
modification of Sir William Jones's which is used in Shakespear’s Hindustani 
Dictionary. But— 

The first of the three Sanskrit sibilants is expressed by (4), and, as in 
Wilson's Glossary, no distinction is marked between the Indian aspirated k, g, 
and the Arabic gutturals kh, gh. Also, in words transliterated from Arabic, 
the sixteenth letter of the Arabic alphabet is expressed by (t. This is the 
same type that is used for the cerebral Indian (¢). Though it can hardly give 
rise to any confusion, it would have been better to mark them by distinct 
types. The fact is, that it was wished at first to make as few demands as 
possible for distinct types, and, having hegun so, change could not be made. 

The fourth letter of the Arabic alphabet is in several cases represented 
by (th) when Arabic use is in question. In Hindustani it is pronounced as (s). 

Also, in some of Mr. Burnell's transliterations from S, Indian languages, 
he has used (в) for the peculiar Tamil hard (т), elsewhere (r), and (у) for the 
Tamil and Malayalam (5) when preceded and followed by a vowel. 


LIST OF FULLER 


TITLES OF BOOKS 


QUOTED IN THE GLOSSARY 


Abdallatif. Relation de l'Egypte. 
De Sacy, Silvestre. 
Abel-Rémusat. Nouveaux Mélanges Asia- 
tiques. 2 уріз. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 
Abreu, А. de. Desc. de Malaca, from the 
Parnaso Portuguez. 
Abulghazi. H. des Mogols et des Tata 
Aboul Ghazi, with French саза. 
y Baron Desmaisons. 2 vols, 8уо. St. 
Petersb., 1871. 


Academy, The. A Weckly Review, &c. 
London. 


See 


Acosta, Christ. Tractado de las Drogas y 
Medecinas do las Indias Orientales. 
4to. Burgos, 1578. 

E. Hist. Rerum a Soc. Jesu in 

Oriente gestarum. Paris, 1572. 

Joseph de. Natural and Moral 
History of tho Indies, E.T. of Edward 
Grimstono, 1604. Edited for Hak. Soc. 
by C. Markham. 2 vols. 1880. 

Adams, Francis. Names of all Minerals, 
Plants, and Animals described by tho 
Greek authors, &c. (Being a Suppl. to 
Dunbar's Greek Lexicon.) 

Aelian. Claudii Aeliani, De Natura Ani- 
malium, Libri XVII. 

Ain. Am-i-Akbari, Tho, by Abul Fazl 
"Allami, tr. from the orig. Persian b 
Н. Blochmann, М.А. Calcutta. 1873. 
Vol. i.; [vols. ii. and iii. translated by 
Col. Н. S. Jarrett ; Calcutta, 1891-94]. 

The MS. of the remainder disappeared 
at Mr. Blochmann's lamented death in 


1878; а deplorable loss to Oriental | Arch. 


literature. 

—— (orig The mano ARE the 
original Persian b, . Blochmann, 
М.А. 2 vols. 4to. Calcutta, 1372. Both 
these wore printed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Aitchison, C. U. Collection of Treaties, 
Engagements, and Sunnuds relating to 
India and Neighbouring Countries, 8 vols. 
8vo. Revised ed., Calcutta, 1876-78. 

Ajaib-al-Hind. See Merveilles. 

Albirûni. Chronology of Ancient Nations 
E.T. by Dr. C. E. Sachau (Or. E 
Fund). 4to. 1879. 


Alcala, Fray Pedro de. Vocabulista 
S en letra Castellana. Salamanca, 


Ali Baba, Sir. Twenty-ono Days in India, 
boing the Tour of Ay G. Aberigh 
Mackay) London, 1550. 

[Ali, Mrs Meer Hassan, Obsorvations on the 
Mussulmauns of India, 2 vols. London, 
1832. 

‘Allardyce, A. ‘Tho 

С Edinburgh. 3 vols. 

(Allen, В. C. Morgen on the Silk Cloths 
of Assam. Shillong, 1899.] 

Amari. I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio 
Fiorentino, 4to. Firenze, 1803. 

Anderson, Philip, A.M. Tho English in 
epos India, &c. 2nd cd. Revised. 

Andries, G. Beschrijving der Royzon, 
Mio АТ КОДА 1070.5 ug 

Angria Tulages. Authentic and Faithful 
HAY of that Arch-Pyrate. London, 

150. 

Annaes Maritimos. 4 vols. 8vo. Lisbon, 

1840-44. 


City of Sunshine. 
187 


Anquetil du Perron. Le Zondavesta. 
3 vols. Discours Preliminaire, &c. (in 
first vol.) 1771. 

James of. 


EUR Chronicle of 

ST. by the late John Forster, М.Р. 

2 vols. imp. 8vo. [London, 1883.] 

Arbuthnot, Sir A. Memoir of Sir T. 
Munro, uve to ed. of his Minutes, 
2vols. 1881. 

. Port. Or. Archivo Portuguez 

Oriental. A valuable and intorcstin; 

collection published at Nova Goa, 185, 


senq. 
Archivio Storico Italiano. 
The quotations aro from two articles 
in the Appehdice to the carly volumes, 


viz.: 

(1) Relazione di Leonardo da Ca’ 
Masser il Commercio 
dei hes nell’ India 
(1506). App. Tom. II. 1845. 

(2) Lettere di Giov. da Empoli, e 
la Vite di Esso, scritta da 

suo zio (1530). App. Tom, III, 
1846. 
xxvii 


xxviii 
in. Tho Light of Asia (as told 
Arnold dedi eon Indias Buddhist). 1879. 


emani, Joseph Simonius, Syrus Maro- 
x nita. ‘Bibtiotheca Orientalis Clementino- 


Vaticana. 3 vols. in 4, folio. Romae, 


M ey. By this spolling are dis 
bery. is ing - 
Атени wointions rom the tr. of 


is Gladwin, first published at Cal- 

CIN 1783. Most of tho quotations 

aro from the London edition, 2 vols. 4to. 
00. 


Baber. Memoirs of- Zehir-od-din Mu- 
hummed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan. 
Translated partly by the late John 
Leyden, Esq., M.D., partly by William 
Erskine, Esq., &c. London and Edinb., 
4to. 186. 


Baboo and other Tales, descriptivo of 
Society in India. Smith & Elder. 
London, 1834. (By Augustus Prinsop, 
B.C.S., a brother of James and H. 
Thoby Prinscp.) 

Bacon, T. First Impressions of Hindustan. 
2 vols. 1837. 2 

Baden Powell. Punjab Handbook, vol. ii. 
Manufactures and Arts. Lahore, 1872. 

Bailey, Nathan. Jiction. Britunnicum, 
or a moro Compleat Universal Etymol. 
English Dict. &c. The wholo Revis'd 
and Improvd by N. B. «d«Aóioyos. 
Folio. 1790. 

Baillie, №. B. E. Digest of Moohummudan 
Law applied by British Courts in India. 
2 vols. 1805-09. 

Baker, Mem. of Gen. Sir W. E, R.E., 
K.C.B. Priyately printed. 1882. 
Balbi, Gasparo. Viaggio dell' Indio Ori- 

entali. l2mo. Venetia, 1590. 

Baldaeus, P. Of this writer Burnell used 
tho Dutch ed., Naauwkeurigo Beschry- 
vingo van Malabar en Choromandel, 
folio, 1672, and —— Ceylon, folio, 1072. 

Ihavo used the Gorman ed., contain- 
ing in ono volume seriatim, Wahrhaftige 
Ausfiihrliche Beschreibung der beruhm- 
ten Ost-Indischen Kasten Malabar und 
Coromandel, als auch der Insel Zeylon 
+++ benebst einer . . . Entdeckung 
der Abgüteroy der Ost-Indischen Hoy- 
den. ... Folio, Amsterdam, 1672. 

Baldelli-Boni. Storia del Milione. 2 vols. 
Firenze, 1827, 

Baldwin, Capt. J. H. Largo and Small 
Game of Bengal and the N.W. Рго- 
vinces of India. 1870. 

Balfour, Dr. E. Cyclopaedia of India. 
[Srded, London, 1885.] 

[Ball, J. D. Things Chinese, being Notes 
on various Subjects connected with 
China. 3rd ed. London, 1900. 

Es V. Jungle Life in India, or tho 

Ourneys and Journals of an Indian 

Geologist. London, 1880.] 

"PESE dto. Cuentas DIE КЕЧЕ 

. . leu e rin 

at Roorkee, 1853. Е 


Beames 
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Bányan e, The. A Poem. Printed for 
van eto on Caleutta, 1856. 
(The author was Lt.-Col. R. A. Yule, 
9th Lancers, who fell before Delhi, 
Juno 19, 180.18 AS ы 
baro; Iosafa. Viaggio alla Tana, &c. 
зае Ramusio, tome: Also E.T. by 

W. Thomas, Clerk of Council to King 
Edward VI., ombraced in Travels to 
Tana and Persia, Hak. Soc., 1873. 

N.B.—It is impossible to discover 
from Lord Stanley. of Alderloy's Pre- 
face whether this was a pins or 
printed from an unpublished MS. 

Barbier de Méynard, Dictionnaire Géogr. 
Hist. ct Littér. de la Perse, &c. oy 
trait. . . de Yaqout. ParC, D. do М. 
Large Svo. Paris, 1861. 

Barbosa. А Description of the Coasts of 
E. Africa and Malabar in the beginning 
of tho 16th century. By Duarto Bar- 

. Transl. &c., by Hon. H. E. J. 
Stanley. Hak. Soc., 1866. 

Lisbon Ed. Livro de Duarte 

Barbosa. Boing No. VII. in Collecção 

do Noticias para a Historia e Geogratia, 

&c. bl. pela Academia Real das 

Sciencias, tomo ii. Lisboa, 1812, 


—— Also in tom. ii. of Ramusio. 
Barretto. Relation do 


la Provinco de 
Malabar. Fr.tr. 8vo. Paris, 1646. 
Originally pub. in Italian. Roma, 1645, 


Barros, ойо de. Decadas de Asia, Dos 


feitos quo os Portuguezes fizeram na 
Conquista e Descubrimento das Terras o 
Mares do Oriente. 

Most of the quotations are taken from 
the edition in 12mo., Lisboa, 1778, 
issued along with Couto in 24 vols. 

The first Decad was originally printed 
in 1552, tho 2nd in 1553,.the ord in 1563, 
tho 4th as completed by Lavanbasin: 
1618 (Barbosa-Machado, Bibl. Lusit- Iñ) - 
po 006-607, аз corrected by Figaniere, 

JiUliogr. Hist. Port. p. 169). A. B. 

In somo of Burnoll's quotations ho 
uses tho 2nd ed. of Docs. i. to iii. 
(1628), and the Ist ed. of Dec. iv. (1613). 
In these there is apparently no division 
into chapters, and I have transferred 
the refcronces to tho edition of 1778, 
from which all my own quotations aro 
made, whenever I could identify tho 
passages, having myself no convenient 
access to the older editions. 


Bard Les Religions do l'Inde. Paris, 
(9. 


. _ Also English translation by Rev. T. 
Wood. '"Trübner's Or. вена. 1882. 


Bastian, Adolf, Dr. Dio Vülker des Oest- 


lichen Asien, Studien und Reisen. Svo. 
Leipzig, 1866—Jena, 1871. 


Beale, Rev. Samuel. Travels of Fah-hian 


and Sung-yun, Buddhist Pilgrims f. 
China to fadis. Sm| Svo. fae n 
John. 


the Modern Ai i 
ко 9 vols pp ES ges of India 


— See also in List of Glosarias 
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Beatson, Lt.-Col. A. View of tho Origin 
and Conduct of the War with Tippoo 
Sultaun. 4to. London, 1800. 

(Belcher, Capt. Sir E. Narrative of tho 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, during tho 
rears 1843-10, employod survoying tho 
slands of the Eastern АССР раш 
2vols. London, 1816.] 

Bellew, Н. W. Journal of а Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1857 under 
Major Lumsdon. 8vo. 1862. 

———_ [The Races of Afghanistan, being A 
Brief Account of the Principat Nations 
inhabiting that Country. Calcutta and 
London, 1880.] 

Belon, Pierre, du Mans. Les Observations 
do Plvsievrs Singularités ct Choses 
memorables, trouuées en Grece, Asie, 
Iudée, Egypte, Arabie, &c. Sm. dto. 
Paris, 1554. 

Bengal, Descriptive Ethnology of, by Col. 
T T. Dalton. Folio. Calontta, 1972. 

Bengal Annual, or Literary Keepsake, 
831-32. 

Bengal Obituary. Calcutta, 1848. This 
was I believe an extended edition of De 
Rozario's ‘Complete Monumental Regis- 
ter,’ Calcutta, 1815. But I have not 
been able to recover trace of the book. 

Benzoni, Girolamo. ‘Tho Travels of, 
(1542-56), orig. Venice, 1572. Tr. and ed. 
by Admiral W. H. Smyth, Hak. Soc. 

[Berncastle, J. Voyage to China, includ- 
ing a Visit to the Bombay Presidency. 
2 vols. London, 1850.] 

Beschi, Padre. Sce Gooroo Paramarttan. 

[Beveridge, H. 'l'ho District of Bakarganj, 
its History and Statistics. London, 1876.] 

Bhotan and tho History of the Dooar War. 
By Surgeon Rennie, M.D. 1806. 

Bird’s Guzerat. Tho Political and Statisti- 
cal History of Guzerat, transl. from the 
Persian of Ali Mohammed Khan. Or. 
Tr. Fund. 8vo. 1835. 

Bird, Isabella (now Mrs. Bishop) Tho 
Golden Chersonese, and tho Way 
Thither. 1853. 

Bird’s Japan. Unbeaten Tracks in J. by 
Isabella B. 2 vols. 1880. 

Birdwood (Sir) George, C.S.I., M.D. The 
о al Arts of India. 1880. 

Report on Tho Old Records of tho 

India Office, with Supplementary Note 

and Appendices Second Reprint. 

London, 1891. 

and Foster, W. The First Letter 
Book of the East India Company, 
1600-19. London, 1893.] 

(Blacker, Lt.-Col. V. Momoirof the British 
Army in India in 1817-19. 2 vols. 
London, 1821. 

Blanford, W. T. The Fauna of British 

| env Mammalia. London, 1888-91. 

Blumentritt, Ferd. Vocabular einzelner 
Ausdrücko und Redensarten, welcho 
dem Spanischen der Philippinschen In- 
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seln eigenthümlich sind. Druck von-Dr. 
Karl Pickert in Leitmoritz. 1889. x 

Bluteau, Padre D. Raphael. Vocabulario 
Portuguez Latino, Aulico, Anatomi 
Architectonico, (and яо on to Zoologico, 
„ « « Lisboa, 1712-21. 8 vols. folio, with 
2 vols. of Supplemento, 1727-28. 

Bocarro. Decüda 13 da Historia da India, 
composta por Antonio B. (Published by 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon). 1870. 

Bocarro. Detailed Report (Portuguese) 
upon the Portugueso Forts and Settlo- 
ments in India, MS. transcript in India 
Office. Geog. Dept. from B.M. Sloane 
MSS. No. 197, fol. 172 seyg. Dato 1614. 

Bocharti Hierozoicon. In vol. i. of Opora 
Omnia, 3 vols. folio. Lugd. Bat. 1712. 

Bock, Carl. Temples and Elephants. 1884. 

Bogle. Sec Markham's Tibet. 

Boileau, A. Н. E. (Bengal Engineers). 
Tour through the Western States of 
Rajwara іп 1535. dto. Calcutta, 1837. 

Itinerarium 

in the Thesaurus of. Cunisius, 1004. v. 


Bole Pongis, by H. M. Parker. 2 vols. 8vo, 
1851. 


Bombay. А Description of the Port and 
Island of, and Hist, Account of tho 
"Transactions between the English nnd 
Portuguese concerning it, from the 
year 1601 to the present time. 12mo. 

"rinted in the year 1721. 

[Bond, E. A. Speeches of tho Manager and 
Counsel in the Trial of Warren Hastings. 
4 vols, London, 1859-61.] 

Bongarsii, Gesta Dei der Francos. Folio. 

Hanoviae, 1611. 

Bontius, Jacobi B. Hist. Naturalet Medic. 
Indiae Orientalis Libri Sex. Printed 
with Piso, q.v. 

[Вове, 5. C. The Hindoos as Шоу nro: A. 
Description of the Munners, Customs, 
and Inner Life of Ніпдоо Socioty in 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1881. 

Bosquejo das Possessües, с. Seo p. 8090. 

(Boswell, J. A. C. Manual of tho Nelloro 
District. Madras, 1887.] 

Botelho, Simão. Tombo «do Estado da 
India. 1551. Forming a part of the 
Subsidios, q.v. 

Bourchier, Col. (Sir Georgo). Eight 
Months’ Campaign against the Bongal 
Sepoy Army. Svo. ndon, 1858. 

Bowring, Sir John. Tho Kingdom ond 
People of Siam. 2 vols 8vo. 1857, 

Boyd, Hugh. The Indian Observer, with 
Life, Letters, &c. By L. D. Campbell. 
London, 1798. 

iggs, H. Cities of Gujarashtra; their 
raphy and History Illustrated. 
4to. Bombay, 1849. 
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steed, Н. Е. Echoes of Old Calcutta. 


i: Н. 
"s Firishta. Н. of the Riso of the [Bu: steed, H. cutta, 1857. 


одап Power in India. Trans- 

pd from tho Orig. Persian of Mahomod 
Kasim Firishta. By John Briggs, Lieut- 
Col. Madras Army. 4 vols. 8vo. 1829. 
ckman, A. The Rifle in Cashmere: A 

(Brin cevative of Shooting Expeditions. 

London, 1862.] it рек 
. Weigh ‘casures, Exchanges, 
Sere ta Ext ais Small 4to. ie 
Capt. Arthur. Hist. of the Riso 

CX Pro; Fress of the BengalArmy. 80. 

1830. Only vol. i, published. 
hton, T. D. Letters written in a 
эю fahrattn Camp during tho year 1809. 
4to. 1813. [Now ed. London, 1892.] 
'sAnnals. Annals of the Honourable 
аге "India Company. (1600-1707-8.) By 
John Bruce, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 3 vols. 
4to. 1810. 
gach Boy (Dr. Henry). Hist. of Egypt 

Br BM Pharaohs from the Monu- 
ments, E.T. 2nded. 2 vols, 1881. 

Buchanan, Claudius, D.D. Christian Re- 
searches in Asin. llth ed. 1819. 
Originally риа. 1811. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Fr. The Fishes of 
the Ganges River and its Branches. 
Oblong folio. Edinburgh, 1822. 

[ Also se Eastern India. 

(Buchanan, Dr. Francis (afterwards Hamil- 
ton. A Journey . . . through... 
Mysore, Canara and Malabar... &c. 
8 vols, dto. 1807.] 

Burckhardt, J. L. Seo р. 315a. 

Burke, The Writings and Correspondence 
of tho Rt, Hon. Edmund. 8 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1852. 

Burman, The: His Life and Notions. By 
Shway Yoc, 2 vols. 1882, 

Burnes, Alexander. ‘Travels into Bokhara. 
3 vols. 2nded. 1855. 

[Burnes, J. A Visit to the Court of Scinde. 
London, 1831. ] 

Burnouf, Eugene. Introduction à l'His- 
toiro du Bouddhisme Indien. (Vol. i. 
nlone published.) 4to. 1814. 

Burton, Capt. R. F. Pilgrimage to El 
Medinaand Mecca. 3 vols. 1855-50. 


[ Memorial Edition. 2 vols. London, 
1893.] 

—— Scinde, or tho Unhappy Valley. ; 2 
vols. 1851. 


—— Bind Revisited. 2vols. 1877. 
——— Camoens. Os Lusiadas, Englished 
by R. F. Burton. 2 vols. 1880. And 
2 vols. of Life and Commentary, 1881. 
——— Goa and tho Blue Mountains. 1851. 
1—— The Book of the Thousand Nights 
and a Night, translated from tho Arabic 
by Capt. Sir R. F. Burton, edited by L. 
С. Smithers, 12 vols. London, 1891] 
Busbequil, A. Gislenii. Omni 
Amstelod, Elzovir. 1660. eee 


Rev. W. Recollections of Northern 
(Buyer. London, 1848.] 


Cadamosto, Luizde. Navegação Primeira. 

In Сойессйо do d the Aca- 
demia Real das Sciencias. Тото II. 
Lisboa, 1812. 

Caldweil, Rov. Dr. (afterwards Bishop). A 
Comparative of the Dra- 
vidian or South Indian M of Lan- 
guages. 2nd ed. Revd. and Enlarged, 
1875. 

Caldwell Right Rev. Bishop. Pol. and 
Gen. History of the District of Tinne- 
velly. Madras, 1881. 

, Dr. R. (now Bishop). Lectures on 

qup deed 12mo. London, 


Ca' Masser. Relazione di Lionardo in 
Archivio Storico Italiano, q.v. 

Cambridge, В. Owen. Ап Account of tho 
War in India between tho English and 
French, on the Coast of Coromandel 
(1750-1760). 4to. 1761. 

Cameron, J. Our Tropical Possessions in 
Malayan India. 1805. 

Camões, Luiz de. Os Lusiadas. Folio cd. 
of 1720, and Paris cd., 8vo., of 1817 
are those used. 

(Campbell, Maj.-Gen. John. A Personal 
Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Servico 
among tho Wild Tribes of Khondistan. 
London, 1864. 

(Campbell, Col. W. Tho Old Forest Ranger. 
London, 1853.] i 

Capmany, Ant. Memorias Hist. sobre ta 
Marina, Comercio, y Artes de Barcelona. 
4 vols. 4to. Madrid, 1779. 

Cardim, T. Relation de la Province du 
Japon, du Malalar, &c. (trad. du 
Portug.) Tournay, 1045. 

[Carey, W. H. The Good Old Days of 
озо. John Company, 2vols. Simla, 


Carletti, Francesco. Ragionamenti di— 
Fiorentino, sopra le cose da lui veduto 
ne’ suoi Viaggi, &c. (1591-1606). First 
published ín Firenze, 1701. 2 vols. in 
12mo. 

Carnegy, Patrick. See List of Glossarics. 

Carpini, Joannes de Plano. Hist. Monga- 
orum, ed. by D'Avezae, in Recueil do 
Voyages et do Mémoires de la Soc. do 
Géographie, tom. iv. 1837. 

Carraccioli. C. Lifeof Lord Clive. 4 vola. 
Svo. No date (c. 1755). 

. It is not certain who wroto this 
ignoble book, but the author must havo 
been in India. 

Castanheda, Fernüo Lopez de. Historia 
do descobrimento e conquista da India. 

The original edition appeared at 
Coimbra, 1551-1561 (in 8 vols, 4to and 
folio and was reprinted at Lisbon in 
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1833 (8 vols. sm. 4to). "This last cd. | Cleghorn, Dr. Hugh. тана and Gardens 
61. 


is used in quotations of tho Port. text. 

Castanheda was the first writer on 
Indian affairs (Barbosa Machado, Bibl. 
ainis ns ps ES also Me 

ibliographia Hist, Рогё., рр. 165-167). 

He went to Goa in 158 and died in 
Portugal in 1559. 

Castañeda. The First Booke of the His- 
torie of the Discoucrio and Conquest of 
the East Indias. . . . Transid. into 
English by N. ROS, Gentleman. 
4to. London, 1582. 

The translator has often altered the 
spelling of the Indian words, and his 
version is very loose, comparing it with 
the printed text of tho Port. in the ed. 
of 1833, It is possible, howover, that 
Litchfield had the first ed. of tho first 
book (1551) before him, whereas the 
ed. of 1833 is a reprint of 1554. (A.B.). 

Cathay and the Way Thither. By H. 
Yule, Нак, Soc. 8vo. 2 vols. (Con: 
tinuously paged.) 1860. 

[Catrou, Е. F. А History of the Mogul 
Dynasty in India. London, 1826.] 
Cavenagh, Lt.-Gen. Sir Orfeur. Reminis- 

cences of an Indian Official. 8vo. 1884. 

Ceylonese Vocabulary. List of Nativo 
Words commonly occurring in Official 
Correspondence and « her Documents. 
Printed by order of ше Government. 
Columbo, Juno 1869. 

(Chamberlain, B. Н, Things Japanese, 
being Notes on Various Subjects con- 
nected with Japan. 3rd ed. London, 

Chardin, Voyages en Perse. Soveral edi- 
tions are quoted, e.g. Amsterdam, 4 vols. 
4to, 1735 ; оу Langles, 10 vols. 8vo. 1811. 

Charnock's Hist. of Marine Architecture. 
2 vols. 1801 

Charters, &c., of tho East India Company 
(a vol. in India Office without date). 

Chaudoir, Baron Stan. Aperçu sur les Mon- 
naies Russes, &c. dto. St. Pétersbourg, 
1836-37. 

[Chevers, N. A. A Manualof Medical Juris- 
prudence for India. Calcutta, 1870.] 

Childers, R. A Dictionary of tho Pali 
Language. 1875. 

Chitty, ү C. The Ceylon Gazetteer. Соу- 
lon, 1834. 

Chow Chow, being Selections from a Journal 
kept in India, &c., by Viscountess Falk- 
land. 2vols. 1857. 

Cieza de Leon, Travels of Pedro. Ed. by 
C. Markham. Нак. Soc. 1861. 

Clarke, Capt. Н. W., R.E. Translation of 
the Sikandar Nama of Nizīmī. Lon- 
don, 1881. 

lavijo. Itineraire de l'Ambassado Espa- 

9 Мох à Samarcande, in 1403-1100 (огі- 
ginal Spanish, with Russian version by 
І. Sreznevevsky). St. Potershurg, 1881. 

Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de, to 

the Court of Timour. Е.Т. by C. 

Markham. Hak.Soc. 1859. 


of S. India. 8yo. 


Coast of Coromandel: Regulations for the 
on. Comp.’s Black Troops on the, 
Cobarruvias, Tesoro dela Lengua Castellana 
о Espano compvesto per el Licenciado 
Don Sebastian do, Folio, Madrid, 1611. 
Cocks, Richard. Diary of ———, Cape- 
Merchant in tho English Fuctory at 
Japan (first published from the original 
MS. in the B. M. and Admiralty). 
Edited by Edward Maundo "Thompson, 
2vols. Нак. Soc. 1883. 

Cogan. Sze Pinto. 

Colebrooke, Lifo of, forming the first vol. 
of tho collection of his Essays, hy his 
son, Sir Е. Colobrooke. 1873. 

Collet, S. Tho Brahmo Year-Book. Brief 
Records of Work and Lifo in the Theistic 
Churches of India. London, 1876 зеру. 

Collingwood, C. Rambles of a Naturalist 
on Shores and Waters of tho China Sea. 
8vo. 1808. 

Colomb, ork T.N. Slave-catching in tho 
Indian Ocean. Svo. 1873. 

Colonial Papers. See Sainsbury. 

Competition-wallah, Letters of a (by G. O. 
Trevelyan). 1861. 

Completa Hist, of tho Warin India (Tract). 

101. . 


Conti, Nicolo. Sce Poggius ; also seo India 
in the XVth Century. 

(Cooper, T. T. Tho Mishmec Hills, an 
Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to penotrato Thibet from 
Assam, to open out new Routes for 
Commerce. london, 1873.] 

Cordiner, Rev. J. A. Description of Cey- 
lon, &c. 2 vols. dto. 1807. 

Cornwallis, Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis, Edited by C. Ross. 3 
vols. 1859, 

Correa, Gaspar, Lendas da India рог, 
This most valuable, interesting, and 
detailed chronicle of Portuguese India 
was not published till in our own day it 
was issued by tho Royal Acadomy of 
Lisbon—4 vols. in 7, in 4to, 1858-1864. 
The author went to India apparently 
with Jorge de Mello in 1512, and nt an 
early date began to niako notes for his 
history. Tho latest year that ho men- 
tions as having in it written a part of 
his history is 1501. The dato of his 
death is not known. 

Most of the qiistations from Corren, 
begun by Burnell and continued by me, 
are from this work published in Lisbon. 
Some are, however, taken from **'Tho 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
his Viceroyalty, from tho Lendas da 
India of Gaspar Correa," by tho Hon. 
E. J. Stanley (now Lord Stanloy of 
Alderley), Hak. Soc. 1809. 


Coryat, T. Crudities. Reprinted from 
Mie ed. of 1011. & vols. Svo. 1776. 


xxxii 
i de. Tho edition of tho De- 
Conto s da Asia quoted habitually is 


ав 
ї 1778 (seo Barros). J 

pet ao ees first) was ublished 
first in 1602, fol.; tho 5th, 1012; tho 
Gth, 1614 ; tho 7th, 1616; the 8th, 1673; 
5 books of the erus Sr 1645. Th 

first pu 
шел 1786 еза 120 pp. of tho 10th 
(when, is not clear). But, 
ot tho 10th, in ten books, is included in 
Е Ue dir 

a substitu г 
А tho ed. of 1778. Couto died 
оњ Dec. 1616. T 

— — Dialogo do Soldado Pratico written 
in 1611, E ated at Lisbon under the 
title Observações, Es Жор EE at 
at Abraham. is Six oks o! 

Covent. In Works, folio ed. of 1700. 

Crawfurd, John. Descriptive Dict. of the 
Indian Islands and adjacent countries. 
8vo. 1896. 

——— Malay Dicti , A Grammar 
and Dict, of tho Malay Language. 
Vol. i. Dissertation and Grammar. 
Vol. ii. Dictionary. London, 1852. 

Journal of an каре to Siam 
and Cochin China. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 

1838. (First ed. 4to, 1828.) 

Journal of an Embassy to tho 
Court of Ava in 1827. 4to. 1829. 
[Crooke, W. The Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India. Ist ed. 
1 vol. Allahabad, 1893 ; 2nd: ed. 2 vols. 

London, 1890. 

Tho Tribes and Castes of the 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
4 vols. Calcutta, 1896.] 

Cunningham, Capt. Joscph Davy, В.Е. 
History of tho Sikhs, from tho Rise of 
tho Nation to the Battles of tho Sutlej. 
Svo. 9nd ed. 1853. (lst са. 1819.) 

Cunningham, Major Alex. B.E. Ladak, 
Physical, Statistical, and Historical. 
Svo. 1854. 

Cunningham, M.-Gen. R.E., С.5.1. (the 
same). Herons of the Archacological 
Survoy of India, Vol. i., Simla, 1871. 
Vol. xix., Calcutta, 1885. 

Cyclades, The. By J. Theodore Bent. 8vo. 
1885. 


Dab sears The; or, School of Manners. 

Transl. from the Persian by David Shea 
and Anthony Troyer. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
3 vols. Paris, 1813. 


D'Acunha, Dr. Gerson, Contributions to 
the Hist. of Indo-Portuguese Numis- 


matics. 4 fascic. Bombay, 1880 зеру. 
Da Gama. See Roteiro and Correa. 
D'Albuquerque, Afonso. Co 103. 

Folio. Lisboa, 1557. eile der 


Commentaries, transl. and edited 
by Walter de Grey Birch. Hak. 
4'vols. 18751884. 800. 


FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


alrymple, А. Tho Oriental Repertory 

- а Пу publishod in numbers, 1791- 
7), then at tho expense of tho E.I. Co. 
9 vols, dto. 1808. 


Damiani a Gües, Diensis Oppugnatio. Ed. 
1 


— — Do Bollo Cambaico. 

——-— Chronica. 

Dampiers Voyages. (Collection including 
sundry others), 4 vols. Svo. London, 

729. 

[Danvers, F. C., and Foster W. Letters 
received by tho E.T. Co. from its Servants 
inthe East. 4 vols. London, 1896-1900.] 

D'Anville. Eclaircissemens sur la Carte do 
TInde. dto. Paris, 1793. 

Darmesteter, James. Ormazd ct Ahriman. 

T7. 
Tho Zendavesta. pd Books of 
the East, vol. iv.) 1880. 

Davidson, Col. C. J. (Bengal Engincera). 
Diary of Travels and Adventures in 
Upper India, 2 vols. 8vo. 1813. 

Davies, T. Lewis O., М.А. A Supple; 
mental English Glossary. Svo. 1891. 

Davis, Voyages and Works of John, Ed. 
by A. H. Markham. Hak. Soc. 1880. 

Сату, J. An Account of tho Interior of 

“oy 


lon. London, 1821.] 

Dawk Bungalow, The; or, Is his ap oint- 
ment риска? (Ву С. О. ‘I'rovelyan). 
In Fraser's Mag., 1866, vol. Ixiii. pp. 
215-231 and pp. 382-891. 

Day, Dr. Francis. The Fishes of India. 
2 vols. 460. 1876-1878. 

De Bry, J. F. and J. “Indion Orientalis.” 
10 parts, 1599-1614. 

Tho quotations from this are chiefly 
such as wero derived through it by Mr. 
Burnell from Linschoten, beforo ho had 
a сору of the latter. Но notes from the 
Biog. Unie. that Linschoten's text is 
altcred and re-arranged in De Bry, and 
that the Collection is remarkable for 
endless misprints. 


De Bussy, Lettres de M., de Lally ot autres. 
ris, 1766. 
De Candolle, Alphonse. Origine des 
Plantes Cultivécs. 8vo. Paris, 1883. 
De Castro, D. Joño de. Primeiro Roterio 
da Costa da India, desde Goa até Dio. 
Segundo MS. Autografo. Porto, 1813. 


De Castro. Roteiro de Dom Jonam do 
Viagem que fizeram os Portugvez3 ao 
Маг Roxo по Annode 1541. Paris, 1883. 

De Gubernatis, Angelo. Storia doi Viag- 

iatori Italiani nello Indio Orientali. 
ivorno, 1875. l2mo. There жаза pre- 
vious issue containing much loss matter. 

De la Boullaye - le - Gouz, Vo в ot 
Observations du Seigneur — itilhomme 
Angevin, Sm. 4to. Рам, 1653, and 

.1057. - 

Dela Loubére. Historical Relation of Siam 

by M. ЕЛ. 2vols.folioinoue. „93. 


FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


Della Tomba, Marco. Published b De 
Gubernatis, Florence, 1878. x 
Dolla Valle, Pietro. Ү de —, il Pel- 
legrino, descritti, fa lui medesimo in 
Lettore Familiari ^. . . (1614 - 1626). 
Originally. published at Romo, 1650-53. 

е Edition quoted is that published 
at Brighton (but ponte at Turin), 
1848. 2 vols. in small 8vo. 

From the O.E. Tr. of 1664, by 

G. Havers, 2 vole. ed. by E. Grey. 
Нак. бос. 1891.] 

Dellon. Relation de l'Inquisition de Goa. 
1688. Also E.T., Hull, 1812. 

De Monfart, H. An Exact and Curious 
Survey of all the East Indics, even to 
Canton, the chiefe сібе of China. Folio. 
1615. (A worthless book.) 

De. Morga, Antonio. The Philippine 
Islands, ed. by Hon. E. J. Stanley. 
Hak. Soo, 1868. 

[Dennys, N.B. Descriptive Dictionary of 
British Malaya. London, 1894] ^ 

De Orta, Garcia. See Garcia. 

Do басу, Silvestre. Chrestomathie Arabe. 
2nd od. 3 vols, Paris, 1826-27. 

Desideri, P. Ipolito. MS. transcript of 
his Narrative of a residence in "libot, 
belonging to the Hakluyt Society. 
1714-1729. 

Diccionario dolla Longua Castellana com- 
uesto por l'Academia Real. 6 yols. 
olio. Madrid, 1726-1739. 

Dicty. of Words uscd in the East Indies. 
nd ed. 1805. (List of Glossaries, No. 6.). 

Diez, Friedrich. Etymologisches Wörter- 
buch der Romanischen Sprachen. 2te. 
Ausgabe. 2 vols. 8vo. mn, 1861-62. 

Dilemma, The. (A novel, by Col. G. 
Chesney, К.Е.) 3 vols. 1875. 

Dipavanso. Tho Dipavamso: edited and 
e by H. Oldenberg. London, 


Diplomi Arabi. Sec Amari. 

Dirom. Narrative of tho Campaign in 
India which terminated tho War with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1792. 4to. 1793 

D'Ohsson, Baron C. Hist. des Mongols. 
La Haye ct Amsterdam. 1834. 4 vols. 

Dom Manuel of Portugal, Letter of. Re- 

rint of old Italian version, by A. 
Burnoll. 1881. 
Also Intin in Grynaeus, Novus Orbis. 

Dorr Bernhard. Hist. of the стиши 
transluted from the Persian of Neamet 
Allah. In Two Parts, 4to. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 1829-1836. 


Dosabhai Framji. Hist. of tho Parsis. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1884. 


Dostoyeffeki, 1881. еер. 8330. 
Douglas, Revd. Carstairs. Chineso-English 
ictionary Of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amey. Imp. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1978. 
Douglas, J. Dombay and Wes.ern India. 
l Ud vol, London, 1893.] 
с 


С 
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Dowson. See Elliot. 
Шолу ала Glossaire des Mota 


e EE nis dorivés de 
r Eo, par R. D. ot „Н.Е. 2nd ed. 


Arabach, EAS rae Chaldeeuwsch, 

erzisch, en Turl afkomstig 

door m Dozy. S' Gravenhage, 1807. 

———- . Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
Arabes, 2 vols. 4to. 

Drake, The World Encompassed by Sir 
Francis (orig. 1628). Edited by Ww. 8. 
W. Vaux. Hak. Soc, 1856. 

Drummond, R. Illustratioris of the Gram- 
ne рага d LT н\н; 
ant gli: nguages, io. m- 
bay, 1808. 

Dry Loaves from Young ОР by an ex- 

Y Political (E. B. Eastwick). 1 d 

Dubois, Abbé J. Desc. of the Character, 
Manners, &c., of the People of India. 
E.T. from French MS. 4to. 1817. 

[Dufferin aud: Ava, Marchioness of. Our 
Viceregal Life in India, New edition. 
London, 1890.] 

A New Directory for the East 

Indies. London, 1780. 

Du Tertre, P. Hist. Générale des Antilles 
Habitées parles Francois, Paris, 1607. 


Eastern In The His Antiquiti 

Topo and Statistics of By Mont. 
gomory Martin (in reality compiled 
entirely from tho papers of Dr. 
Bu ап, whose name does not appear 
at all in a very diffuse titlo-pago js 
vols, 8vo. 1838. 

Echoes of Old Calcutta, by H. E. Busteed. 

* Calcutta, 1882. [3rd ей. Calcutta, 1897.] 
[Eden, Hon. E. Up the Country. 2 vols. 
ndon, 1866.] 

Eden, R. A. Hist. of Trauayle, kc. R. 
Jugge. Small4to. 1677. 

Edrisi. Géographie. (Fr. Tr.) par Amedée 
Joubert. 9. exu 4to. je 1836. 
(Soc. de Géogr.) 

[Edwardes, Major H. B. A Year on the 
Punjab Frontier. 2vols. London, 1851. 

gerton, Hon. W. An Illustrated Hand- 

[Е book of Indian Arms, boing a Classified 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms 
exhibited at the India Muscum. Lon- 
don, 1830.] 7 

Elgin, Lord. Letters and Journals of 

James Eighth Earl of E. Edited by T. 

Walrond. 1872. 

Elliot. The Hist. of India a: told by its 
own Historians. Edited fron the Posth. 
Papers of Sir Н. M. Elliot, K.C.B., b: 
Я John Dowson. 8 vols. 8vo. 1567- 

Elliot, Sir Walter. Coins of S. India, bo- 
longing to the new ed. of Numismata 
Orientalia. Not yet issued (Nov. 1885). 
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iphinstone, The Hon. Mount-Stewart, 
БРО uy Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
Bart. 2 тоїз. 8vo. 1884. CM 
i Tho Hon. Mount-Stew: 
Е Асоой of tho Kingdom of Caubool. 
Now edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 839. «1 
Emerson Tennent. Ап Account о! е 
Teland of Ceylon, by Sir James. 2 vols. 
8vo. [8rd ed. 1859.] 4th ed. 1860. 
Empoli, Giovanni da. Letters, in Archivio 
Storico Italiano, q.v. 
Eredia. See Godinho. 
John, Esq., F.R.S., Tho Diary of, 
Evelyn ЧӨ to 1705.6. (First published 
and edited by Mr. W. Bray in 1818.) 


Fahian, orFah-hian. Sce Beale. 

Fallon, S. W. Now Hindustani-English 

Dictionary. Banaras (Benares), 1879. 
‘ankwae, or Canton before Treaty Days: 
by an Old Resident. 1881. 

Faria у Sousa (Manool). Asia Portuguesa. 
$ vols. folio. 1666-1675. 

—— E.T. by Capt. J. Stevens. 3 vols. 
8vo. 1695. 

Favre, P. Dictionnaire Malais-Francais ot 
Francais-Malais, 4 vols, Vienno, 1875-80. 

Fayrer, (Sir) Joseph. Thanatophidia of 
un being a Description ‘ofthe Vono- 
mous Snakes of tho Indian Peninsula. 
Folio, 1872. 

Federici (or Fedrici). Viaggio de M. Cesare 
de F.— nell’ India Orientale et. oltra 
YIndia. In Venetia, 1587. Also in 
vol. iii, of Ramusio, ed. 1600. 

F son. A Dictionary of the Hindostan 
nguage. 4to. London, 1773. 
Fergusson, James, D.C.L., F.R.S. Hist. 
of Indian and Eastern Architecture. 

8vo. 1875. 

[Ferrier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and Beloochis- 
tan. London, 1856.] 

Fifth Re from the Select Commitice of 
tho House of Commons on tho Affairs of 
tho Е.Г. Company. Folio. 1812. 

Filet, G. Е. Plant-kundig Woordenboek 
voor Nederlandsch Indie. Leiden, 1876. 

Firishta, Scott's. Forishta's Н. of tho Dek- 
kan from the great Mahommedan Con- 

повіз, Tr. by. Capt. J. Scott. 2vols. 
to. Shrewsbury, 1794. 

Briggs's. Sce Briggs. 

Flacourt, Hist. do la Grande isle Mada- 
касал composée parle Sieur de. 4to. 

Flückiger. Se Hanbury. 

Fonseca, Dr. J. №. da. Hist. and Archæo- 
logical Sketch of the City of . 
Bombay, 1878. y of Goa. 8vo. 

Forbes, A. Kinloch. See Ras Mala. 

(Forbes, Capt. C. J. F. S. British Burmah, 
and its ople, being Sketches of Native 
Manners, Саида and Religion. Lon- 


don, 1878. 


FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


Forbes, Gordon S. Wild Life in Canara 

and Ganjam. 1885. : m 
James Oriental Memoirs, 4 vols. 

MY 1818, [2nd ed. 2 vols. 1834.] 
bes, Н. О. А Naturalist's Wanderings 

I in tho Indian Archipelago. 1885. si 

Forbes Watson's Nomenclature. А. List of 
Indian Products, &c., by J. Е. W., 
M.A., M.D., &e. Part IL, largest 8vo. 
1872. 

The Textile Manufactures and tho 
Costumes of the People of India. Lon- 
don, 1860.] 

Forrest, Thomas. Voyage from Calcutta to 
the Mergui Archipelago, &c., by ——, 
Esq. 4to. London, 1792. 

Voyago to New Guinea and the 
Moluccas from Balambangan, 1774-70. 
4to. 1779. 

Forster, George. Journey from Bengal to 
England. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1808. 
Original ed., Calcutta, 1790. 

Forsyth, Capt. J. Highlands of Central 
India, &c. 8vo. London, 1872. [2nd 
ed. London, 1899.] 

Forsyth, Sir T. Douglas. Report of his 
Mission to Yarkund in 1873. to. 
Caleutta, 1875. 

[Foster. See Danvers, F. C. 

[Francis, E. B. Monograph on Cotton 
Manufacture in the Punjab. Lahore, 

[Francis, Sir P. Tho Francis Letters, cd. 
by Beata Francis and Eliza Keary. 2 
vols. London, 1901.] 

Fraser, James Baillic. Journal of a Tour 
{Боры Part of the Snowy Range of the 
Himālā Mountains. 4to. 1820. 

[ The Persian Adventurer. 3 vols. 
London, 1830.] Ф? 

Frere, Miss*M. Deccan;Days,.or Hindoo 
Fairy Legends current. S. 1 ndia, 1868. 

Frescobaldi, Lionardo. Viaggi їй Terra 
Santa di L. F. ed. altri. Firenze, 1862; 
very small. 

Friar Jordanus. See Jordanus. 

Fryer, John, M.D. A New Account of 
East India and Persia, in 8 Letters; 
being 9 years Travels. Begun 1672. 
nd "Finished 1681. Folio. London, 


No work has been more serviceable in 
the compilation of the Glossary. 

Fullarton, Col. View of English Interests 
in India. 1787. 


Galland, Antoine. Journal pendant son 

Séjour à Constantinople, 1579.73. Ап- 
noté par Ch. Schefer. 2 vols. 8vo 
Paris, 1881. 

Galvano, A. Discoveries of tho World, 
with E.T. by Vicc-Admiral Bethune, 
С.В. Hak. Soc., 1803. 

Garcia. Colloquios dos Simples e Drogas 
€ Cousas Medecinaes da India, e assi de 
Algumas Fructas achadas nella. . » 


FULLER TITLES OF BOOKS QUOTED. 


compostos pelo Doutor Garcia de Orta. 

Physico del Rei Joño 3°. 2, odicio. 

че i ta 1 f th th 

rinted near! ог page wi: е 

original edition, which ze D rinted d 

Goa by Joño de Eredem in 1563.) A 

most valuable book, full of curious 
matter and good sense. 

Garcin de Tassy. Particularités de la Re- 

ligion Musulmano dans l'Inde. i 


Garden, In my Indian. By Phil. Robinson. 
2nded. 1878. 


Garnier, Francis. Vo; d'Exploration 

en Índo-Chine. pests Дер and two 
atlases. Paris, 1873. 

Gildemeister, Scriptorum Arabum de 
Rebus Indicis Loci ct Opuscula Inedita. 
Bonn, 1838. 

Giles, Herbert A. Chineso Sketches. 1876. 

——. See List of Glossaries. 

Gill, Captain William. The River of 
Golden Sand, The Narrative of a 
Journey through China and Eastern 
Tibet to Burmah. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 
[Condensed ed., London, 1883.] 

Gleig, Rev. G. R. Mom. of Warren Hast- 
ings. 3 vols. 8vo. 1841. 

See Munro. 


Glossographia, by T. B. (Blount). Folio 
ed. 1674. 


Gmelin. Reise durch Siberion. 1773. 

Godinho de Eredia, Malaca, L'Indo Mori 
dionalo ot le Cathay, MS. orig. auto- 
graphe de, reproduit et traduit par 
L.Jansson. 4to. Bruxelles, 1882. 

Gooroo Pararmattan, written in Tamil y 
P. Beschi ; E.T. by Babington. 4to. 1822. 

Gouvea, A. do. Iornada do Arcebispo do 
Goa, D. Frey Aleixo de Menezes . . . 
quanda foy as Serras do Malabar, &c. 

m. folio. Coimbra, 1606. 

[Gover, C. E. The Folk-Songs of Southorn 
India. Madras, 1871.] 

Govinda Sámanta, or tho History of a 
Bengal Réiyat. By the Rev. Lal Behári 
Day, Chinsurah, Bengal. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1874. 

Graham, Maria. Journal of a Residence 
in India. 4to. Edinburgh, 1812. 

An excellont book. 

Grainger, James. The Sugar-Cano, a Poem 
їп 4 books, with notes. dto. 1764. 

Gramatica Indostana. Roma, 1778. 

See p. 4170. 


Grand Master, The, or Adventures of Qui 
Hi, by Quiz. 1816. 

One of those would-be funny moun- 
tains of doggerol, begotten by the success 
of Dr Syntax, and similarly illustrated. 

Grant, Colesworthy. Rural Lifo in Bengal. 

Letters from an artist in India to his 
Sisters in England. [The author died in 
Calcutta, 1883.] Large 8vo. 1860. 

Grant, Gen. Sir Hope. Incidents in the 
Sepoy War, 1857-58. London, 1878. 
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Grant-Duff, Mount-Stowart Elph. Notes of 
an Indian Journey. 1876. 


Greathed, Hervoy. Letters written during 
the Siege of Delhi. 8vo. 1858. 

Gribble, J. D. B. Manual of Cuddapah. 

[ Madras, 1875. e 


[Grierson, G. A. Bihür Peasant Life. Cal- 
cutta, 1885. 


Grigg, H. B. Manual of the Nilagiri Di 
Pris; Качаан а 159] б Ноа. 


Groeneveldt. Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago, &c. ese sources, 
Batavia, 1876. 

Grose, Mr. A Voyage to the East Indies, 
&c.&o. In2vols. Anew edition. 1772 

Tho first edition seems to have been 
e nl dp. терете never seen it. 
е 1st ed., of which I possess а со 
is dated 1757.] at 

[Growse, Е. S. Mathur4, a District Memoir. 
Зга ed. Allahabad, 1883.] 


Guerreiro, Fernan. Relacion Annual de 
las cosas quo han hecho los Padres de la. 
Comp. de J. ... en (1)600 y 1}601, 
traduzida de Po: lez par . 
Sq.8vo. Valladolid, 1604. 

Gun Dr. Malayalam and lish 
зра, Mangalore, 1872. = 


er, M. J. Voyages dona la Péninsule 

Occid. do l'Inde et dans l'Ile de Ceilan. 
Trad. du Hollandois par M. J. 2 vols, 
Bvo. Paris, 1811. 

Hadi, S. M. A Monograph on Dyes and 

С Dycing in tho North: Western Provinces 
and Oudh. Allahabad, 1896.] 

Hadley. See undor Moors, The, in the 
GLOSSARY. 

Haeckel, Ernest. A Visit to Coylon. E.T. 
by Clara Bell. 1883. 

Haex, David. Dictionarium Malaico-Lati- 
num ct Latino-Malaicum. Romae, 1631. 

Hajji Baba of Ispahan. Ed. 1835and 1851. 
Originally pubd. 1824. 2 vols. 

——— in England. Ed. in 1 vol. 1835 and 
1850. Originally pubd. 1828. 2 vols. 

Hakluyt. Tho references to this name are, 
with a very few exceptions, to tho 
reprint, with many additions, in 5 vols, 
4to. 1807. 


Several of tho additions are from 
travellers subsequent to the time of 
Richard Hakluyt, which gives an odd 
aspect to some of the quotations. 

Halhed, N. B. Code of Gentoo Laws. 4to. 
London, 1776. 

Hall, Fitz Edward. Modern English, 1873. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Captain. A New 
Account of the East Indies, 

The original publication (2 vols. 8vo.) 
was at Edinburgh, 1727 ; again pub- 
lished, London, 1744. I fear tho quota- 
tions are from both; they differ to a 
small extent in the pagination. (Man 
of the references have now been check 
with the edition of 1744.] 
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Hamil: Walter. Hindustan. Geographi- 
Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindustan and the A jacent 
Countries. 2 vols. 4to. London, 820. 

Hammer- Purgstall, Jose h.  Goschichte 
MuéGoldenen Hordo. Svo. Pesth, 1840. 
bury and Flückiger. Pharmacogra- 

OA A Hist. of tho Principal Drugs 
of Vegotable Origin. Imp. 8vo. 1874. 
Thero has becn a 2nd ed. «аң 

. Hist. Acc. of tho Briti 

PER NOT the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels, &c. 4 vols. 4to. 
1753. 
ourt, Capt. A. Е. P. The Himalayan 
Districts of Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti. 
London, 1871.] 


Revd. Spence. Manual of Bud- 
Ната in ita 'odorn Development. H 


Tho title-page in my copy says 1860, 
but it was fest published in 1853. з 

Бати J. Н. Elementary Analysis 
of the D and Regulations enacted by 
tho G.-G. in C. at Fort William. 3 vols. 
folio, 1805-1817. 

Ha Martin. Essays on tho Sacred 
ЭЙЕ ungo, Writin and Religion of 
the Parsis. 8vo. 1878. 

Havart, Daniel, M.D. Op- on Ondergang 
van Coromandel, 4to. A tordan, 1693. 

Hawkins. ‘Tho Hawkins’ Voyages. HAK. 
Soc. Ed. by C. Markham. 1878. 

Heber, Bp. Reginald. Narrative of a 
Journoy through tho Upper Provinces 
of India. Зга ей. 3 vols. 1878. 

But most of the quotations are from 
the edition of 1844 (Colonial and Home 
Library). 2 vols. uble columns. 

Hedges, Diary of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
William, in Bengal, &c., 1681-1088. 

"The earlier quotations are from a MS. 
transcription, by date ; the later, paged, 
from its sheots printed by the Нак, Soc. 
on unpublished). [Issued in 2 vols., 

AK. бос. 1886.] 

Hehn, V. Kult en und Hausthiere 
in ihren Пе ng aus Asien nach 
Griechenland und Italien so wie in das 
übrigo Europa. 4th ed. Berlin, 1883. 

Heiden, T. Vervaerlyke Schipbreuk, 1675. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas. Some  Yeares 
Travels into Divers Paris of Asia and 
Afrique. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Folio, 1638. Also3rd ed. 1605. 

Herklots, G. B. Qanoon-e-Islam. 1832. 
9nd ed. Madras 1863, 

Heylin, Peter. Cosmographie, in 4 Books 

as sep. volumes), folio, 1652. 

GER pericu Tracts on India. 4to 


Hodges, William. Travels in India during 
tho Years 1780-83. 4to. 1793. 

[Hoey, W. A Monograph on Trado and 
Manufactures i Nort! di 
Lucknow, 1880]. pere 


Hoffmeister. Travels. 1848. 
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Tho Historie of tho 
called The Natvrall 


Боа a: . 2. 

veni 

Bengal and the Empire of Indostan, &c. 
Part I. 


Hooker (Sir) Jos. Dalton. Himalayan 
Journals. Notes of a Naturalist, &c. 
2 vols. Ed. 1855. 

[Hoole, E. Madras, Mysore, and the South 
of India, or a Porsonal Narrative of a 
Mission to those Countries from 1820 
to1828. London, 1844.] 

Horsburgh's India Directory. Various 

editions have been used. 

outman. Voyage. See Spielbergen. I 

believe this is in tho samo collection, 

Huc et Gabet. Souvenirs d'un Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibot, et la Chine 

ndant les Années 1844, 1845, et 1846. 
2 vols. Svo. Paris 1850. [E.T. by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. London, 1852.] 

[Hügel, Baron Charles. Travels in Kashmir 
and the Panjab, with notes by Major 
TT. B. Jervis. London, 1845. 


Hughes, T. P. A Dictionary of Islam. 
[Ноне n, 1885.) 7 


Hulsius. Collection of Voyages, 1602-1623. 

Humüyün. Private Mem. of the Emperor. 
Tr. by Major C. Stewart. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) 4to. ү 

Humboldt, W. von. Dic Kawi Sprache 
auf der Insel Java. 3 vols. 4to. Borlin, 

Hunter, W. W. Orissa. 2 vols. 8vo. 1872. 

Hyde, Thomas. Syntagma Dissertationurn, 
2 vols. dto. Oxon., 1767. 

Hydur Naik, Hist. of, by Mcer Hussein 
Ali Khan Kirmani. Trd. by Col. W. 
Miles. (Or. Тг. Fund). 8vo. 1842. 


[Ibbetson, D. C. J. Outlines of Panjab 
Ethnography. Calcutta, 1883.] 

Ibn Baithar. Heil und Nahrungsmittel 
von Abu Mohammed Abdallah 
bekannt unter dem Namen Ebn Baithar. 
(Germ. Transl. by Dr. Jos. v. Sontheimer). 
2 vols, large 8vo. Stuttgart, 1840. 

Ibn Batuta. Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, 
Texte — Arabe, accompagné — d'une 
Traduction par C. De I'rémery ot lo 
Dr. B. К. Sanguinetti (Société Asi- 
aliquo). 4 vols. Paris, 1853-58. 

Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary. 
Tr. from tho Arabie by Baron McGuckin 
do Slane. 4 vols. dto. Paris, 1842-71. 

India in the XVth Century. Being a Coll. 
of Narratives of Voyages to India, ќе. 
Edited hy R. II. Major, Esq., F.S.A. 
Hak. Soc. 1857. 

Indian Administration of Lord Ellen- 
porong Ed. by Lord Colchester. 8vo. 

(A. 
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Indian Antiquary, The, a Journal of Orien- 
tal Research.” dto." Bombay, 1872, and 
succeeding years till now, 

Indian Vocabulary. Seo List of Glossaries. 

Ini ез оға, Nabob. By Н. Е. Thompson. 

B pb га Nabob in GLOSSARY. as 


UE Hispalensis Opera. Eolio. Paris, 


Ives, Edward. A Voyage from En; € to 
uM in the year 1754, &c. 4to. don, 


Шаодшепиш. Victor. iBpondance avec 
p le, &c. ОЕ; ao) 2vols. Paris, 


——— (English Translation.) 2 vols. 1834. 
Jagor, Е. Ost-Indische Handwerk und 
Gewerbe. 1878. 


Jahanguier, Mem. of tho ые tr. by 
Ma, Major D. Price (Or. Tr. Fund). 4to. 


Jal, A. Arobsclogie Navale. 2 vols. largo 
8vo, 

Japan. <A Collection of Documents on 
Japan, with comment. by Thomas 
Rundall Esq. Нак. Soc. 1 

Јаттіс, P. (S.J.) Rerum Indicarum 
Thesaurus. 3 vols. 12mo. Coloniae, 
1615-16. 

Jenkins, E. Tho Coolie. 1871. 

Jerdon's Birds. The Birds of India, being 
a Natural Hist. of all tho Birds known 
to inhabit Continental India, &c. Cal- 
cutta, 1862. 

The quotations are from the Edition 
issued by Major Godwin Austen. 2 vols. 
(in 3). Calcutta, 1877. 

— — Mammals. The Mammals of India, 
A Nat. Hist. of all the Animals known 
to inhabit Continental India. By T. C. 
Jerdon, Surgeon-Major Madras Army. 
London, 1874. 

[Johnson, D. Sketches of Field Sports as 
followed 135] the Natives ot. India. 
London, 18: 

Joinville, Jean AM. de. Hist. de Saint 
Louis, &c. Texte et Trad. М. Natalis 
do Wailly. Large 8vo. ris, 1874. 

Jones, Mom. of tho Life, Writings, and 
Correspondence of Sir William. ы 
Lord Teignmouth. Ori seda 4to. 

That quoted is—2nd ed. 8vo., E AM 


Friar, Mirabilia. Descripta 
(o. rco Hak. Soo. 1863. 


J. Ind. Arch. | Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, edited by Logan. Singapore, 
, 


seqq. 
Julien, Stanislas. See Pèlerins. 


Lad Hist, Naturelle, 

nr) et арача du Jape . Folio. 
La Haye. 1729. 

——— Am. Exot. Amonitatum Exoti- 
carum ... Fasciculi V. . . . Auctore 
Engelberto Kempfero, D. Sm. фо. 
Lenigovia, 1712. 


Khozeh Abdulkurreem, Mem. of, tr. 
бїайтїп. i Esau hens 
Kinlo epes G Shootin; 
с АА and tho Р. 2nd Sion 
4to. 1870. 
Kinneir, John Macdonald. Geogr. Memoir 
of tho Persian Empire. 4to. 1813. 
i L. Beast and Man in Indi 
DE Sketch of Indian Animals 
in their Relations with the People. 
London, 1892.] 
Kircher, Athan.. China Monumentis, &c. 
Illustrate. Folio. Amstelod. 1667. 
tri Col. -Account of Nepaul 
to ЫП. vue 
th, Jules. Magasin Asiatique. 
Жашо vols, 8vo. 1895. = 


Knox, Robert. An Historical Relation of 
“the Island of Ceylon in tho East Indies, 
&c, Folio. London, 1 


Kuzzilbash, The (By J. B. Fraser). 3 vols. 
1828. 


La Croze, M. V. Hist. du Christianisme 
des Indes, 12mo. А la Haye, 1724. 

La Roque. Voyage to Arabia the Ha 
pus E. 7 Eadan 1726. (Fre: French 
orig. London, 1715.) 

La Rousse, Dictionnaire Universel du 
XIXe Sitcle. 16 vols. 4to. 1864-1878. 

Lane's Modern Egyptians, ed.2vols. 1856. 

Do., od. 1 vol. 8vo. 1860. 

—— Arabian Nights, 3 vols, 8vo. 1841. 

[Le Fanu, H. Manual of the Salem District. 
2 vols. Madras, 1883. 


Leland, C. G. Pidgin-English Sing-song, 
16mo. 1876. 
ECOL the Ganjam 


G. D. 
District. Madras, 188 
Lembrança de Cousas dn India em 1525, 
forining the last part of Subsidios, q.v. 
Letter to a etor of the E. India 
Company. (1 t.) 1750. 

Letters of Sim; the Second on the Trial 
of Warren Hastings. London, 1791. 
Letters fror Madras during the years 1886- 

1839. By a Lady, [Julia Charlotte 
Maitland.) 1843. 
Lettres Edifiantes ct Curicuses. Ist issuein 
34 Recueils. 12mo. 1717 to 1774. 2nd 
do. re , 26 vols. 1780-1788 
Leunclavius. Annales Sultanorum Oth- 
manidarum. Folio ed. 1650. 
An earlier ed. 4to. Francof. 1588, in 
SA B. M., has autograph notes by Jos. 


ger. 
Le Lt.-Col. T. A Fly on the Wheel, 
window T helped to Govern India, 8vo. 
1885. An excellent book. 
The Wild Races of South-Eastern 
India. London, 1870.] 

John. Poetical with 
Mempiricy Nun Life, by Rev. J. Morton. 
Lendon, i bos uoted f. reprint at 

urne rom a al 

tta of the Life, 1823.) 
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in the М by an Ex-Civilian. 
Den ө оу 


of Asia, or the Great Renunciation. 
M told in verse eal Indian Buddhist. 
told in ЫМ. 1879. 


or a Mem. of the 
Lindsays, Li Lives of The of Bal By 
Lord ау. 3 vols. res 1849. 
Linschoten. Most of the quotations are 
from the old English version: Iohn 
Hvighen van Linschoten, his Discours 
of Voyages into Ye Easlo and Weste 
Indies. Printed at London by lohn 
Wolfe, 1598—either from the black-letter 
folio, or from the reprint for the НАК. 
Soo, (2 vols. 1885), edited by Mr. Burnell 
and Mr. P. Tiele. If not specified, they 
are from the former. 
Tho original Dutch is: AIT 
Ve Cotter Sohipvaort vaa Jan Heyes 
van T'Amste| 
1596. 


Littré, E. Dict. de la Langue Française. 
4 4 vot. 4to., 1879-74, and f ol. SurrT., 


ivros das Мопсбев. ecçao de Monu- 
mentos Ineditos). bn by R. Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. 4to. Lisbon, 1880. 
[Lloyd Sir W. Gerard. Capt, A. A 
farrativo of a Journey from oles 
to the Boorendo Pass Ta the Himalaya 
Mountains. 2 vols. London, 1840.] 
Charles. Ап Account of the 
le in India, kc. London, 1711. 


Пов, W „ Malabar. 3 vols, Madras, Л 


Long, ue ER Selections from Un- 
pont: ей Records of Government (rot 
Milan) tor the years 1748-1707. 


Lord. of two forraigne Sects in 
E Der ot 1, A Discouerje of the 


Beet of the Banians. 2. 
of th 
Lieut. C. R. History of the Indian 
avy. 2vols.8vo. 1 
HIE Sir John. Origin of Civilisation. 
LAE Joo de. Hist da Vida do 
Padre F. do Xavier. Folio. Lisbon, 1600. 
HIDE Job. Historia  Aethiopica 


Francof. ad Moenum. Folio. 1681. 
TES Voyage du Sieur, EMO Grandes 


2mo. Paris, 
mie Рана E 
Autobiog. of а Mahomedan 
үс» Ed. by E. B. Eastwick. 


Macarius. Travels of the Patriarch. 
du C. Belfour (Or. Trans. Fund). Ет 


MoCrindle, J. W. Ancient India аз described 
by Megasthenesand Arrian. 8vo. 1877. 

—— Transl. of the Periplus Maris 
EI ACRI MUT 
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WD J.W. Ancient India аз desoribod 

x ey c the Knidian. 1882. 

SE T оер India as described by 
Ptolemy. 1885. 

[——— The Invasion of India 1 Alexander 
the Great. Newed. London, 1896.] 

Macdonald, D., M.D. A Short Account of 
ge eries он tho Bombay Pei 

ге] or tho erios Exhi- 

Vition of 1889), 


ae Col. (now Sir Charles). A 
journey Canli Khorassan. 2 vols. 


prac Storms and Sunshine of a 
Боцана Life. Ву Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kenzio. 2 vols. 8vo. 1882. 

IE Lifo in the Mission, tho Comp, and 
the Zenáná, or Six Years in India. 2nd 
ed. London, 1854.] 

Mackenzie Collection. Desc. Catalo; 
of. By H. H. Wilson. 2 vols. 
Calcutta, 1828. 

Mackintosh, Capt. A. An Account of tho 
Origin and Present Condition of tho 
Tri of Ramoosies &c, Bombay, 
1888. 

холова Е. D. Monograph on the Gold 

t Silver Works ot^ the Punjab. 
Lahore, 1890.] 

MacLennan, J. F. An Inquiry into the 
origin of the form of Capture in Mar- 
ringe Ceremonies. Edinburgh, 1865. 

cMahon, Lieut.-Col. А. R. The Karens 

of the Golden Chersonese. London, 1876.] 

McNair, Major. Perak and the Malays. 1878. 

Madras, or Fort St: Geo Dialogues 
written originally in the Naruga or 
Gentou language. Ву В. 5. V. Halle, 
1750. (German). 

Maffeus, Joannes Petrus, E. S. J. His- 
toriarum Indicarum Libri XVI. Ed. 
Vienna, 1751. 

also Selectarum Epistolarum ex 

India Libri IV. Folio. (Hist. first 

pubd. at Florence, 1588). 


MEN RS Village Communities. 


—— Early History of Institutions. 1875. 
MT E des Sultans Mamlouks de 


HOG em r M. Quatre- 
e TP (бу. Trina Fund). 2 vols; 4to. 
1837-1842. 

Malaca Conquistada pelo Grande Af. de 
Alboquerque. A eum by Fr. de Sa de 
Menezes. 4to. 1634. 

LOS SirJohn. Hist. of Central India. 
nie © . 1823; 2nd, 1824; 8га, 1882. 

— Hist. of Persia. 2 vols. 4to. 1815. 
[New ed. оса 1829.] 


Lite of Robert, Lord Clive. 8 vols. 


Malcolm's Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs of London during the 18th Cen- 
tury. 4to. 1808. 
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Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels of J. A., 
into the E. Indies, E.T. 1669. Folio. 


Manning. See Markham's Tibet. 


Manual ou Breue Instructção que seruo por 


Uso D'as Crianças, quo Aprendem Ler, 
© conécam rezar nas Escholas Portu- 
guezas, que sio om India Oriental; e 
especialmente na Costa dos Malabaros 
que so chama Coromandel. Anno 1713. 
In Br. Museum. No place or Printer. 
It is a Protestant work, no doubt of the 
first Danish missionaries of the S. 
It contains a çi 
a Illustrissima Companhia da India 
Oriental.") 

Manual of the Geology of India. Large 
8vo, 2parts by Medlicott and Blanford. 
Calcutta, 1879. Part 3 by V. Ball, 
M.A. Economic Geology, 181. 

Marcel Devic. Dictionnairo Etymologique 
des Mots d'origine orientale. In the 
Supplemental Vol. of Littré. 1877. 

Marini. Hist. Nouuelle ot Cvrievso des 
Royaumes de Tunquin et de Lao. Trad- 
del'Italien. Paris, 1666. 

Marino Sanudo.  Secretorum Fidclium 
Crucis. See Bongarsius, of whose work 
it forms tho 2nd part. 

Markham, C. R., C.B. Travels in Peru 
and India, 1862. 

Clavijo. Narr. of Embassy of Ruy 

Gonzalez de C. to the Court of Timour 

(1403-6). Tra. and Ed. by С. R. M. 

Hak. Soc. 1859. 

"в Tibet. Narrative of the Mission of 

G. Bogle to Tibet; and of tho Journoy 

of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 80. 

1876. 

A Memoir of tho Indian Surveys. 
2nd ed. London, 1878.] 

Marmol, El Veedor Lvys de. Descripcion 
Gencral do Africa; Libro Tercero, y 
Segundo Volumen de la Primera parte. 
En Granada, 1573. 

Marre. Kata-Kata Malayou, ou Recueil 
des Mots Malais Frangisés, par Avis- 
Marre (Ext. from Compto Kendu du 
Co Prov. desOrientalistes) Paris, 

19. 

Marsden, W. Memoirs of а артап 
Family, transl. from tho original by, 
(0. T. F.). . 

——— History of Sumatra. 2nded. 4to. 
1784; 3rd cd. 4to. 181]. 

——— Dictionary of the Malayan Lan- 
guage. In two Parts, 4to. 1812. 
——— А Briof Mem. of his Life and Writ- 

ings. Written by Himself. 4to. 1838. 

Martinez dela Puente. Compendio de los 
Descubrimentos, Conquistas y Guerras 
de la India Oriental y sus Islas. Sq. 
8vo. Madrid, 1681. 


[Mason, F. 


Sayce. London, 1894.] 


prayer “А oração por 


Mehren, 


Mil 


Burmah, its People and 
Natural Productions. Rangoon, 1860. - 
[Maspero, G. The Dawn of Civilisation. 
ypt and Chaldaen. Ed. by А. Н. 


Mas'udi.  Macoudi, Les Prairies d'Or, par 
Barbier de Meynard et Pavet do Cour- 
teille, 9 vols. 8vo. 1861-1877. 

[Mateer, S. Tho Land of Charity: A 
Descriptive Account of Travancore and 
its People. London, 1871.] 

Matthioli, P. A. Commentary on Dios- 
corides. The edition chiefly used is an 
old French: transl. Folio. Lyon, 1560. 

маваши SirJohn. Ed. by Halliwell. 

уо. . 
Max Havelaar door Multatuli (E. Douwes 
Dékker) 4thed. Amsterdam, 1875. 

This is а novel describing Society in 
Java, but especially the abuses of 
rural administration. It was origi- 
nally published c. 1860, and mado a. 
great noise in Java aud tho mother 
country. It was translated into 
English a few years later. 

(Mayne, J. D. A Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Custom. 2nd ed. Madras, 1880.] 

M. A. Е. Manuol de 1а Cosmo- 
graphie du Moyon Age (tr. de l'Arabo 
de Chemseddtn Diniichat). Copenhague, 
&c. 1874. 

Memoirs of the Revolution in Bengal. 
(Tract.) 1760. 

Mendoza, Padre Juan Gonzales de. Тһе 
work was first peblished at Rome in 
1585: Historia de las cossas mas notables, 
Ritos y Costumbres del Gran Reyno de 
la China (&c.) . . . hecho y ordenado por 
el тауу К. P. Maestro Fr. Joan Gon- 
zalez de Mendoga, &c. The quotations 
aro from the Hak. Soc,'s reprint, 2 vols. 
1853), of R. Parko's E.T., entitled “Тһе 

istorie of tho Great and Mightie King- 
dome of Chinn” (&c). London, 1588. 

Meninski, F. à M. Thesaurus Linguarum 
Orientalium. 4 vols.folio. Vienna, 1670. 
New cd. Vienna, 1780. 

Merveilles de l'Inde, Livro des. Par MM. 
E der Lith et Devic. 4to. Leide, 


Middleton's Voyage, Sir H. Last Enst 
nt 


dia V. to Bantam and the Maluco 
Islands, 1604. 4to. London, 1606; 
also reprint Нак. Soc. 1857. 
burn, Wm. Oriental Commorce, &c. 2 
vols. 4to. 1813. [Newed. 1 vol. 1825.] 


Miles. See Hydur AH and Тїрї. 
Mill, James. 


Hist. of British India. 

Originally published 3 vols. 4to. 1817. 

Edition used in 8vo, edited and com- 

pleted by Н. Н. Wilson, 9 vols. 1840. 
Bishop. Memoir of, by Frances 

Maria Milman. 8vo. 9. 

x Wild Life among the Koords. 

1870. 


Minsheu, John. ‘The Guide into the 

Tongues, &c. The 2nd cd. folio. 1627. 
Minto, Lord, in India. Life and Letters 
te Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto 
from 1807 to 1814, whilo Governor- 
General of India. Edited by his great 
niece, the Countess of Minto. 8vo. 1880. 
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Minto Life of Gilbert re by Countess of 


Minto. 3 vols. 187: 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi. See Bird's Guzerat. 


Curiosa (Norimborgae). ее 


Miscellanea 
рр. 957a, and 


Ava. Narrativo of the M. sent 

Жано 0 Court of A. in 1855. Ву Capt. 

Н. Үше, Secretary to tho Envoy, Major 
Phayre. 1858. 


Jean. Vo: 
ms "€ Orientales ct 
1617. The edition quoted is of 1645. 


Molesworth'sDicty. Маг! and English. 
2nd ed. 7. 


. 4to. Bombay 1857. 


Money, William. Java, or How to Manage 


а Colony. 2vols. 1860. (I believe Mr. 


Money was not responsible for tho 


vulgar second title.) 


Moor, Lieut. E. Narrative of the opera- 


tions of Capt. Littlo’s Detachment, &c. 
4to. 1794. 


Moore, Thomas. Lalla Rookh. 1817. 
[Morier, J. A Journey through Persia, 


Armenia and Asia Minor, to Constanti- 


nople, in the years 1808 and 1809. 
London, 1812.] 
Morton, Life of Leyden. See Leyden. 
Mountain, Mem. and Letters of Col. 
Armino S. H. 1857. 
Muir, Sir William. Annals of the Earl 
Caliphate, from original sources, 1883. 
(Mukharji, T. N. Art- Manufact of 
l Indi. Calcutta, 1883.) as 
Еа, Prot Ma тс on the 
ience oj e. Ist Ser. 1861. 
2nd Ser. 18645 5 180 Бег 


—— Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Бачка as illustrated by 
the Religions of India, 1878. 

[Mundy, Gen. С. C. Pen and i 
а in Indi. 3rd ей, Lone 


Munro, Sir T. 
Rev. G. R. 
first 2 vols., then a 3rd vol. of additional 
lettera.) 

—— His Minutes, &c., edited by Si 
A. Arbuthnot, with a Homoir. rae 
8vo. 1881. 

Munro, Capt. Innes. Narrative of Military 

Operations against the French, Dutch, 

eh Hyder Ally Cawn, 1780-84. 4to. 


M Е с n Gen., С.В, 


Life of M.-Gen., hy the 


гоо! Reminis 
itary Sorvice with the 93rd High. 
eadera 1883. (An admirable book of 


General Sir Charles. Records of 


Napier, p 
tho Indian Command of, comprising all 


en Afrique, Asio, 
identales. Paris, 


Gleig. 3 vols. 1830. (At 


i 1 Orders, &c. Compiled by 
ig Means Calcutta, 1851. 

[Neale, F. A. Narrative of a Residence at 
tho Capital of the Kingdom of Siam, 
with a Description of the Manners, 
Customs, and Laws of the modern 
Siamese. London, 1852. 

N.E.D. A New English Dictionary on 

[ Historical Principles: founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the 
Philological Society: edited by J. H. 
Murray and H. Bradley. 5 vols. Ox- 
ford. 1888-1902.] 

Nelson, J. H., M.A. The Madura Country, 
а Manual Madras, 1868. 

Niebuhr, Carsten. Voyage cn Arabie, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. Amsterdam, 1774. 

mere del'Arabie, 4to. Amsterdam, 
TEJ 

Nieuhof, Joan. Zce-en Lant Reize. 2 vols, 
folio. 1682. 

Norbert, Père (O.S.F.). Mémoires Histo- 
riques presentés au Souverain Pontife 
Bonoit XIV. sur les Missions des Indes 
Orientales (A bittor enemy of the 
Jesuits). 2vols, dto. Luques(Avignon). 
1744. A 3rd vol. London, 1750; also 
4 різ. (4 vols.) 12mo. Luquos, 1745. 

Notes and Extracts from tho Govt. Records 
in Fort St. Georgo (1970-1681) Parts 
L, II., III. Madras, 1871-73. 

N. & €. Notices et Extraits des Manu- 
serits de la Bibliothèque du Roi (and 
afterwards Nationale, jp Em Royale, 
&c.). dto. Paris, 1787, et segg. 

Notices of Madras and Cuddalore in the 
Last Century, from the Journals and 
Letters of the Earlier Missionaries (Ger- 
mans) of the S.P.C.K. Small 8vo. 
1858. A very interesting little work: 

Novus orbis Regionum ас Insularum 

Veteribus Incognitarum, &c. Basiliae 

apad Io. Hervagium. 1555, folio. Orig. 

., 1587. 


Nunes, А. Livro dos Pesos da Ymdia, e 
assy Medidas e Moedas. 1554. Con- 
tained in Subsidios, q.v. 


Oakfield, or Fellowship in tho East. В 
W. D. Arnold, late 58th Reg. B.N.l. 
2 vols. 2nd ed. 1854. Tho Ist ed. 
was apparently of tho samo year. 

Observer, Tho Indian. See Boyd. 

(Oliphant, L. Narrative of the Earl of 

lgin's Mission to China and Japan in 

renga 1857-8-9. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 


[Oppert, G. The Original Inhabitants of 
eras or India. Westminster, 


[Oriental Sporting Magazine, June 1828 


4 mj 1833, reprint. 2 vols. London, 
Orme, Robert. Historical ents of 
the Mogul Empire, &c. "This was first 
published by Mr. Orme in 1782. Buta 
more complete ed, with sketch of his life, 
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es res issued after his death. 4to. 

Orme, Robert. Hist. of the Military Trans- 
actions of the British Nation in Indo- 
stan. 3vols, 4to. The dates of editions 
aro as follows: Vol. I., 1763; 2nd ed., 
1773; 3rd cd., 1781. Vol. II. (in two 
Sections commonly called Vols. П. and 
IIL), 1778. Posthumous edition of tho 
complete work, 1805. "These all in 4to. 
Roprint at Madras, largo 8vo. 1861-62. 

Osbeck. A Voyage to China and the E. 
ае Tr. by Ј. К. Forster. 2 vols. 

Osborne, Hon. W. G. Court and Camp of 
Runjeet Singh. Svo. 1810. 

Ousely, Sir William. "Travels in Various 
TU of tho East. 3 vols. átu. 


Ovington, Rov. F. A Voyago to Suratt in 

ө year 1689. London, 1696. 

[Owen, Capt. W. F. W. Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1833.] 


Palgrave, W. Gifford. Narrativo of a 
ear's Journey through Central and 
Western Arabia. 2 vols. 1865. [New 

ed. 1 vol. 1868.] 
Pallegoix. Monseigneur. Description du 
Royaume Thai ou Siam. 2 vols. 1854. 
(Palmer, Rev. A. S.  Folk-etymology. 
London, 1882.] “es 
Pand "Hari, or Memoirs of a Hindoo, 
originally published by Whitaker. 3 
vols, 1820. The author was Mr. Hock- 
ley of the Bo. C.S. of whom little is 
known. The quotations are partly from 
the reissue by H. S. King & Co. in 1873, 
with a preface by Sir Bartle Frere, 
2 vols. small 8vo. ; but Burnell’s ap- 
rently from a 1-vol. issuo in 1877. 
[Бе 4 Ser. №. & О. хі. 439, 527. The 
uotations have now been given from 

the ed. of 1873.] 


ab Notes and Queries, a monthly 
'eriodical, ed. by Capt. К. C. Temple. 
1883 seqq. [Continued as ‘‘North Indian 
Notes and Queries," ed. by W. Crooke. 
5 vols. .1891-96.] 


Paolino, Fra P. da S. Bartolomeo. Viaggio 
alle Indiè Orientali. 4to. Roma, 1796. 
Paolino, E.T. by J. R. Forster. 8vo. 1800. 
earce, N. Lifo and Adventures in Abys- 
p sinia, ed. J. J. Halls. 2vols. Loudon, 
1831.] 

Pegolotti, Fr. Balducci. La Pratica di Mer- 
catura, written с. 1343 ; publd. by Gian 
Francisco nini del Ventura of Vol- 
terra in his work Della Decima, &c. Lis- 
bone o Lucca (really Florence), 1765-66. 
4 vols. 4to. Of this work it constitutes 
the 3rd volume. Extracts translated in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, q.v. The 
5th volume is a similar work by G. 
"Uzzano, written c. 1440. 


Pélerins Bouddhistes, by Stanislas, Julien. 
Vol I. Vio ot Voyages do Hiouen 
Thsang. Vols. If. and III. Mémoires 
des Contrées Occidentales. Paris. 1857. 

[Pelly, Col. Sir L. The Miracle Play of 

азап and Husain, collected from Oral 
Tradition, ed. A. N. Wollaston. 2 vols. 
London, 1879.] 

Pemberton, Major R. B. xem on the 
Eastern Frontier of British India. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1835. 


Pennant's (T.) View of Hindoostan, India 
extra Gangem, China, and Japan. 
4 vols. 4to. 1798-1800. 

Percival, R. An Account of the Island of 
Ceylon. 2vols. 1833. 

Peregrinatoris Medii Acvi tuor. Re- 
mur J. C. M. jj ens Lipsiae, 


Persarum Pultuney. A Novel. 3 vols. 

1844. (Said to bo written by the late 
Sir John Kaye.) 

Periplus Maris WC I have used 
EMI C. Müller in EM Geog. Graeci 
Minores, and sometimes the edition of 
B. Fabricius, Leipzig, 1883). 

Petis de la Croix. Hist. do Timur-bec, 
&c. 4 vols. 12mo. Delf. 1723. 

Philalethes, The Boscawen's Voyage to 
Bombay. 1750. 

Philippi R.P.F., de Sanctma. Trinitate, 
Itinerarium Orientale, &c. 1652. 
Ene, Sir Richard. A Million of Facts. 

. 1837. [This Million of Facts contains 
innumerable absurdities. 

Phillips, Mr. An Account of the Religion, 
Manners, and tho Learning of the People 
of Malabar. 16mo. London, 1717. 

Pictet, Adolphe. Les Origines Indo-Euro- 
péones. 12 vols. imp. 8vo. 1859-1863. 

Pigafetta, and other contemporary Writera. 
Tho first Voyage round. tho orld by 
Magellan, translated from the accounts 
of—. By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Нак. Soc. 1874. 

Pilot, The lish, by Thornton. Part III. 
[m m zb 

Pinto, Fernam Mendez. Pere; de 
— por elle escrita, &c. Folio. Origin- 
ally published at Lisbon, 1614. 

Pinto (Cogan's). The Voyages and Ad- 
тепла of Fernand Mendez P, A 
Portugal, &c. Dono into E by 
H. C. Gent. Folio. London, 1653. 

Pioneer & Pioneer Mail. (Daily ond 
Woe ay cod published at 
Allahabad.) з 

Piso, Gulielmus, de Indiae utriusque Ro 
Naturali ct Medici. Folio. Amster- 
dam, 1658. Sce Bontius, whose book is 
attached. 
tts, J.T. A Dictionary of Urdu, Classi- 

(Platt indi, and English, London, 1884.] 

Playfair, С. Taleef-i-Shereef, or Indian 
Materia Medica, Tr. from the original 
by. Calcutta, 1883. 
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De Varietate Fortunae. Tho 
Eus under this reforenco aro 
тош tho roprint of what pertains to tho 
travels of Nicolo Conti in Dr. Fricdr. 
Kunismann's Die Kenntniss Indiens. 
РЕ British Burmah, 
-Col. Sportin British Burman, 

Folie en] the Jynteah Hills. 2 vols. 
1879. 

Tho Book of Ser Marco, the Venetian. 

on enis Tr. and Ed. by Colonel Henry 

Yulo, С.В, In2vols, 1871. 2nd cd., 

rovised, with new matter and many now 
Illustrations. 1875. 

Price, Joseph. Tracts. 3 vols. 8то. 1783. 

idh C. An Hist., Pol. and Stat. 

m Ao. of Ceylon and its Dopendencies. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1849. 

Primor e Honra da Vida Soldadesca no 
estado da India. Fr. A. Froyre (1580). 
Lisbon, 1630. 

le 0-6: A Journey in East 
frica. 1880. 

[Pringle, A.T. Selections from the Consulta- 
tions of tho Agent, Governor, and: 
Council of Fort St. George, 1681. 4th 
Series. Madras, 1893. 

"The Diary and Consultation Book of 
tho Agent, Governor, and Council of- 
Fort St. George. 1st Series, 1682-85. 
4 vols. (in progress). Madras, 1894-95.] 

's Essays. Essays on Indian An- 
tiquities of tho lato qe Prinsep . . . 
to which aro added his Useful Tables 
ed.... by Edward Thomas. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1858. 

Prinsep, H. T. Hist. of Political and 
Military Transactions in India, during 
the Adm.-of tho Marquess of Hastings. 


2 vols, 1825. 
Propagation of the Gospel in the East. In 
roe Parts. Ed. of 1718. An English 


esee the lostora of the first 
nt Missionaries Ziegenbalg and 
Plutscho. = ra 
горе EE. Hist. Aegypt. Natura- 
iset Rerum Асру haan ibri. 3 vols. 
sm. 4to, Lugd. Bat. 1755. 
ab Plants, comprising Botanical and 
ernacular Names and Uses, by J. L. 
Stewart. Lahore, 1869, 
aub Trade Report. Report on th 
le and Resources of the Countrios = 
the N.W. Boundary of British India. 
By R. H. Davies, Sec. to Govt. Punjab. 
ore, 1862. 
Pilgrimes, &c. 4 vols, folio. 
1625-26. The Pilgrimage is often bound 
аз Vol V. It is really a separate work. 
——— His Pilgrimage, or Relations of the 
World, £o. The 4th ed. foli . 
The Ist ed. is of 1614, 009 1625 
Pyrard de Laval, François. Discours du 
Voyage des Francais aux Indes Orient- 
ales, 1615-16. 2 pts. in 1 vol. 1619 
in 2 vols, 12mo. ` Also published, 2 vols. 
4to in 1679 as Voyage de Franc. Pyr- 
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ard de Laval. This is most frequently 
quoted. 

Thore is a smaller first skotch of 1611, 
under the namo “Discours-des Voyages 
des Francais aux Indes Orientales." 
E for Hak. Soc. hy A. Gray and 

. C. P. Boll, 1887-89.] 


Qanoon-e-Islam. Sco Herklots. 


Raffles’ Hist. of Java. [2nd. ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1830.] 

[Raikes, C. Notes on tho North-Westorn 
Provinces of India, London, 1852. 
endralala Mi Indo-Aryans. Соп- 

Келте сана. tho Elucidation of 
their Ancient and Mediæval History. 
2 vols. London, 1881.] 

Raleigh, Sir W. The Discourse of the Em- 
iro of Guiana. Ed. by Sir R. Schom- 
urgk. Нак. Soc. 1850. 

Ramayana of Tulsi Das. Translated b 
Е. Growse. 1878. [Revised ed. 1 vol. 
Allahabad, 1883.] 

Ramusio, G. B. Delle Navigationi o 
Viaggi. 3 vols. folio, in Venetia. The 
editions usod by me are Vol. I., 1613 ; 
Vol. II., 1606 ; Vol. III., 1556 ; excepta 
fow quotations from C. Federici, which 
aro from Vol. III. of 1606, in tho B. M. 

Rashiduddin, in Quatremtre, Histoire des 
ong ра dela Persei тепнде йїп 
trad. &c., par M. mére. Atlas 
folio. 18d. ү 

Ras Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Pro- 
vince of Goozorat. By Alex. Kinloch 
Forbes, H.E.I.C.C.S. vols. 8vo. 
London, 1850. 

Also a New Edition in one volume, 
1878. ^ 
Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize 
Scotland). Published by the Treasury. 

inb. 1867. 

Ravenshaw, J. H. Gaur, its Ruins and 
Inscriptions. 4to. 1878. 

Raverty, Major Н. G. Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
E.T. 2 vols. 8vo. London,’ 1881. 


Rawlinson's Herodotus. 4 vols.8vo. 4th 
edition. 5 
Ray, Mr. John. A Collection of Curious 
Travels and Voyages. In Two Paris 
(includes Rauwolff) The second edi- 
tion. 2vols 1705. 
D RE Plantarum. Folio. See p. 
а. 


—— Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis, &c. 


queue Joanne Raio, F.R.S. Londini, 


Raynal, Abbé W. Е. Histoire Philosophi- 
que et Politique des Etablissements dos 
uropéens dans les deux Indes, (First 
Ibliehod, Amsterdam, 1770. 
rst Englisn translation by J. Justa- 
mond, London, 1776.) There were an 
immense number of editions of the ori- 
nal, with modifications, and a second 
English version by the samo Justamond 
in б vols. 1798. 


4 vols, · 
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Reformer, A True. (By Col. Goorge Ches- 
ney, R.E.). 3 vols. 1873. 

Regulations forthe Hon. Com: 
on the Coast of Exe ey di by Nite "боп. 
Ds A Campbell, K.B., &c. &c. Madras, 


Reinaud. Fragmens sur l'Inde, in Journ. 
Asiatique, Sor. IV. tom. iv. а, 

— Se Relation. 

Mémoire sur l'Indo. 4to. 1849. 

Relation des Voyages faites pàrles Arabes 
ot les Persans . . . trad., &c., par M. 
Reinaud. 2 sm. vols. Paris, 1845. 

Rennell Major James. Memoir of a Map 
of Hindoostan, or the Mogul Empire. 
Srd edition. 4to. 1793. 

Resende, бшсе do. Chron. del Rey dom 
Joño II. Folio. Evora, 1551. 

[Revelations, the, сад Order] Paunch- 
kource Khan. Benares, 1566 à] 

Rhede, H., van Drakenstein. Hortus 
peel 6 vols. folio. Amstolod. 


Rhys Davids. Buddhism. S.P.C.K. No 
date (more shame to S.P.C.K.). 

Ribeiro, J. Fadalidade Historica. (1685.) 

First published recently. 

[Rice, B. L. Gazetteer of Mysore. 2 vols. 
London, 1897. 

[Riddell], Dr. R. Indian Domestic Economy. 
7th ed. Calcutta, 1871. 

[Risley, H. H. The Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal. 2 vols. Calcutta, 1891.] 

Ritter, Carl. Erdkunde. 19 vols. in 21. 
Berlin, 1822-1859. 


Robinson Phili See Garden, in М, 
din. р. еп, y 


Rochon, Abbé. See p. 816a. 

[Roe, Sir T. Enbe to the Cours d tho 
Great Mogul, 1615-19. W. 
Foster. Нак. Soo. 2 vols. Fa в] 

poser S English padi Hindoosianog 

onary. о. cutta, 
isl See Small. 

Rogerius, Abr. De open Deure tot hot 
(PO Ilyedendom. 4to. Leyden, 


Also sometimes quoted from the 
French version, viz. :— 
Roger, Abraham. La Porte Ouverte . 
ou la Vraye Берое јан &c. to. 
Amsterdam, 167 
The author was the first Chaplain at 
Pulicat (1631-1641), and then for some 
ears at Batavia (see Havart, p. 132). 
е returned home in 1647 and died in 
1649, at Gouda (Pref. p. 3). The book 
was brought t out by his widow. Thus, 
at at tho time that the English Chaplain 
Lord (q.v.) was studying the religion! of 
the Hindus at Surat, the Dutch oer 
lain Roger was doing the same at 
cat. коч оше Ишет, 
way vastly superior e former. 
wos written at Batavia (see p. 117), and, 
owing to its publication after his death, 
there are a few misprints of Indian 


words. The author had his information 
from a Brahman named Padmanaba 
(Padmanabha), who know Dutch, and 
who gavo him a Dutch translation of 
Bhartrihari's Satakas, which is printed 
at tho ond of tha book. It is tho first 
translation from Sanskrit into an Euro- 
pean language (A.B.). 
Roteiro da Viagem do Vasco da Gama em 
мссссхсүп. 2a edi Lisboa, 1861. 
Tho 186 ed. was published in 1838. "Tho 
те isinscribed to Alvaro Velho. p 
(tet WU Hist. Port. p. 159, 
Note byA.B.). 
See De Castro. 


Rousset тез A Travers la Chine. 8vo. 
Paris, 18 


[Row, T. ee E of Tanjore District. 
Madras, 1883.] 

Royle, J. F, М.р. An Essay on tho An- 
tiquity of Hindoo Medicine. 8vo. 1837. 

Illustrations of the Botany and 
other branches of Nat. History of the 
Ишан and of the Floras of Cash- 
more, 2 vols, folio. 1839. 

Rubruk, Wilhelmus de. Itinerarium in 
Recueil de Voyages ct do Mémoires de 
la Soc. de Géographie. Tom. iv. 1837. 

Rumphius (Geo, Evorard Rumphf.) Her- 
barium Amboinense, 7 vols. folio, Am- 
stelod. 1741. (He died in 1693.) 

Russell, Patrick. An Account of Indian 

в collected on the coast of Coro- 

mandel. 2 vols. folio. 1803. 

Rycaut, Sir Paul. Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire. Folio, 1687. FAN 
pended to ed. of Knollys’ Hist. of the 


Saar, Johann Jacob, Ost -Indianische 
Fünf - zehn - Jährige Kriegs - Dienste 
(ко). (1044-1659.) Folio. Nurnberg, 

Sacy, Silvestre do. Relation do l'Egypte. 

н Abdallatif. 


—— Chrestomathie S 240 Ed. 3 
vols. Svo. Paris, 1826- 

LN Isfah: The О hical Works 
of. маһаш, Ъу Ј. ©. rom original 
Persian MSS., &o. Oriental "Transla- 
tion Fund, 1832. 


CUM W. Noel. MOIS of State 


Geet 1616); Базу шае 1870 арлеп); 

- () 

Vol. Ш, 878 (16221694); Vol. IV., 
1884 (16: 55-1629). pepe blo work. 

[дешен демо der Ost-Mon- 

Т тааси den 
аы а us. aus dem Мо 
von VEDO Schmidt. 4to. St. 
Petersburg, 1829. 

Sanderson, С. P. Thirteen Yearr a 

t the Wild Beasts of India, 8rd 
London, 1882.] 

angermano, Rey. Father. A description 
of the Burmese n ted 
by W. Tandy, D.D. . Transl, Fund). 
4to. ‘Rome, 1883. 
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Roman, Fry A. Historia General 
ESSO la India Oriental. Folio. Valladolid, 
1608. 


Sassetti, Lettere, contained in De Guber- 
natis, q.v. ; E 

Saty.Rev. The Saturday Roview, London 
weekly newspaper. L2 pM 

Johann. o Bonda 
eis "oh Tr. by Capt. J. Buchan 

Telfer, R.N. Hak. Soc. 1879. в 
Wouter. Oost-Indischo Voyagie, 

Bohnen sorde, 1070. 4 

This is the Dutch original rendored 

in German as Walter Schulzen, q.v. 
Schrader, O. Prehistoric Antiquities of 

[ the Aryan Peoples. . by Е. B. 
Jevons. London, 1890.] 
mulzen, Walter. Ost-Indischo Reise- 

КО ыйар. Folio. Amsterdam, 1676. 
Seo Bchouten. ru 

Schuyler, eno, Turkistan. vols. 
Svo. d 

Scott, J. G. and J. P. Hardiman. Gazettcer 

[ e) Upper Burma and the Shan States. 
5 vols, Rangoon, 1900.] 

Scrafton, Luke. Reflexions on tho Govern- 
ment of Hindostan, with a Sketch of 
tho Hist. of Bengal. 1770. 

Beely, Capt. J. B. The Wonders of Ellora. 

vo. 1824. 


Beir Mutaqherin, or a Viow of Modern 
Times, being a History of India from the 
year 1118 to 1195 of tho Hedjirah. 
"rom the Persian of Gholam Hussain 
Khan. 2 vols. in 3. 4to. Calcutta, 1789. 


Seton- › W. S., aud Hugh Sandeman. 
Selections from Calcutta Gazettes (1784- 
1823). 5 vols. 8vo. (The 4th and 5th 
by Н. S.) Calcutta, 1864-1869. 

Shaw, Robert. Visits to High Tartary, 
Yarkand, and Küshghár, 1871. Е 

Shaw, Dr, T. Travels or Observations rc- 
lating to several Parts of Barbary and 
tho Lovant. 2nd ed. 1757. (Orig. ed. 
is of 1738). 

Shelvocke's Vo - A V. round the 
World, by tho Way of the Great South 
Sen, Perform'd in tho Years 1719, 90, 21, 
22; Ву Capt.GeorgeS. London, 1720. 


Sherring, Revd., M.A. Hindu Tribes and 
tes. 3vols.4to. Calcutta, 1872-81. 


Sherwood, Mrs. Stories from tho Church 
Catechism. Ed. 1878. This work was 
originally published about 1817, but I 
cannot trace the exact date. It is almost 
unique as giving some view of the life of 
tam d nu of a British 
regiment in In though of 
much is changed eus its hos on 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Life of, chief - 

e biographical. 1857. °° 7 Ante 

рр, John. Memoirs of the Extraordi- 
со авс 
Sols. Svo. 1830, (mt ой, 1800) 
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i Revd. J. Tho Great African 
eme 1880. 


idi’. Tho Mohit, by S. A. Kapudan. 

Ба Ан. translatod by Joseph v. Hammer, 
in J. As. Soc, Bengal, Vols. III. & V. 

Relation des Voyages do, nommé 
ordinairement Katib Roumi, trad, sur 
Ia version allemando do M. Diez par 
M. Moris in Journal. Asiatique, Sor. I. 
tom. ix. 

[——— The Travels and Adventures of the 
Turkish Admiral. Trans. by 
Vambiry. London, 1899.] 

Sigoli, Simone. Viaggio al Monte Sinai. 

E Sao Frescobaldi. 

Simpkin. Sce Letters. 

[Skeat, W. W. Malay Magic, being an 
Introduction to the Folklore and Popular 
Religion of the Malay Peninsula, 8vo. 
London, 1900. 

[Skinner, Capt. T. Excursions in India, 
including a Walk over the Himalaya 
Mountains to the Sources of the Jumna 
and the Ganges 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
London, 1833.] 

inner, Lt.-Col. James, 

Ed. by J. B. 


Military Memoirs 
of. т. 2vols. 1851. 

Sleeman, Lt.-Col. (Sir Wm.). Ramaseeana 
and Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language 
of the Thugs. 8vo. Calcutta, 1836. 

—— Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official. 2 vols. large 8vo. 1844. 
An excellent book. [New cd. in 2 vols., 
by V. A. Smith, in Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany. London, 1893.] 

E A Journey through the Kingdom of 
Oudh in 1849-50. 2 vols. London, 1858.] 

Small Rev. G. A Laskari Dictionary. 
12mo., 1882 (being an enlarged ed. of 
Roebuck, q.v.). boy 

Smith, R. Bosworth. Life of Lord Law- 
rence. 2vols.8vo. 1883. 

Smith, Major L.F. Sketch of the Re; 
Corps in the service of Native Princes. 


dto. Tract. Calcutta, N.D. London. 
1805. 

[Society in India, by an Indian Officor. 2 
vols. London, 1841. 


Society, Manners, Tales, and Fictions of 
India, 3 vols. London, 1844.] 

Solvyns, F. B. Les Hindous. 4 vols. 
folio. Paris, 1808. 

Sonnerat. Voyages aux Indes Orientales 
et à la Chine 2 vols, 4to. 1781. Also 
3 vols, 8vo. 1782. 

Sousa, P. Francesco de. Oriente Conquis- 
tado a Jesus Christo pelos Padres da 
Companha do Jesus. Folio. Lisbon. 
1710. Reprint of Pt. I.,at Bombay, 1881. 

Southey, R. Curse of Kehama. 1810. I 
Collected Works, i 


Браегвер van emilee, x of. 
our Voyages les fi 
1594 to 1604. in Dutch.) 1646. Еж 


Sprenger, Prof. Aloys. Die Post und Reige- 
Routen des Orients. vo. Leipzig, 1864. 


[Stanford Dictionary, the, of Anglici: 
Words and Phrases, by C. A. M. 
Fennell. Cambridge, 1892.] 

Stanley's Vasco da Gama. Se Correa. 

Staunton, Sir G. Authentic Account of 
Lord Macartncy’s Embassy to tho 
Emperor of China. 2 vols. dto. , 1797. 

Stavorinus. Voyage to tho E. Indies, Тг. 
fT Dutch by S. H. Wilcocke. 3 vols. 
199. 

Stedman, Ј. С. Narrative of a Fivo Years" 
Expedition against the Revolted Negroes 
in Surinam. 2 vols, 4to. 1806. 

Stephen, Sir James F. Story of Nun- 
comar and Impey. 2 vols. 1885. 

b Indian Fairy Tales. Calcutia, 


Strangford, Viscount, Select Writings of. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1809: = 


St. еке, В. де. La Chaumiére Indienne. 


[Stuart, Н. A. See Sturrock, J. 

(Sturrock, J. and Stuart, H. A. Manual of 
S. Canara. 2 vols. Madras, 1894-95.] 

Subsidios para a Historia da India Portu- 
gueza, (Published by the Royal Aca- 
demy of Lisbon.) Lisbon, 1878. 

Sulivan, Capt. G. L., R.A. Dhow Chasing 
in Zanzibar Watersa, and on the Eastern 
Const of Africa. 1873. 

Surgeon'sDaughter. By Sir Walter Scott. 
1827. Reference by chapter. 

Symes, Major Michacl. Account of an 
Embassy to the Kingdom of. Ava, in 
the year 1795. dto. 1800, 


Taranatha's Geschichte des Buddhismus 
in India. Germ. Tr. by A. Schiefner. 
St. Petersburg, 1869. 

Tavernier, J. D. Les Six Voyages en 
‘Turquie, en Perse, ot aux Indes. 2 vals. 
4to. Paris, 1676. 

2.10. which is generally that quoted, 
being contained in Collections of Travels, 
&c.; being the Travels of Monsieur 
Tavernier, Dernier, and other great 
mon. In 2 vols. folio. London, 1651. 
(Ed. by V. A. Ball. 2 vols. London, 


Taylor, Col. Meadows. Story of My Life. 
Svo. (1877). 2nd ed. 1578. 

(Taylor, J. A Descriptive and Ilistorical 
Account of the Cotton Manufacture of 
Dacea, in Bengal. London, 185].] 

Teignmouth, Mem. of Life of John Lord, 
by his Son, Lord Teignmouth. 2 vols. 
1513. 

Teixeira, P. Pedro. Relaciones . . . de 
los leyes de Persia, de los Reyes de 
Harmuz, y de un Viage dende la India 
Oriental hasta Italia por terra (all three 
separately paged). En Amberes, 1610. 

Tennent, Sir Emerson. See Emerson. 

Tenreiro, Antonio. Itinerario . . . como 
da India усо por terra а estes Reynos, 
Orig. cd. Coimbra, 1500. Edition 
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uoted (by Burnell) sce to 
Lisbon, T. J se) eke! 

Terry. А Vo to East India, &c. 
Observed m ward Terry, mea Chap- 
lain to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Row, 
Knt., Lord Ambassador to the Great 
Mogul. Reprint, 1777. Ed. 1655. 

—— An issue without tho Author's name, 
printed at the ond of the ET. of the 
Travels of Sig. Pietro della Valle into 
East India, &c. 1665, 

-—— Also a part in Purchas, Vol, II. 


Thevenot, Melchizedek, (Collection). Re- 
lations de divers Voyages Curicux. 
2nd ed. 2 vols. folio. 1696. 

Thevenot, J. de. Voyages on Europe, Asic 
ot Afrique. 2nd ed. 5 vols. 12mo. 1727. 


Thevet, André. Cosmographie Univer- 


selle. Folio. Paris, 1575. 


Thevet. Les Singularitez de la France 
Апі cque, autrement nommée Ame- 
rique, Paris, 1558. 

Thomas, П. 5. The Rod in India. 8vo. 
Mangalore, 1873. 

Thomas, Edward. Chronicles of thePathán 
Kings of Dehli. 8vo. 1871. 

"Thomson, Dr. T. Western Himalaya and 
Tibet. $vo. London, 1852, 

Thomson, J. Tho Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China, Svo. 1875. 

Thornhill, Mark. Personal Adventures, 
&с., in the Mutiny. 8vo. 1884. 

Haunts and Hobbies of an Indian 
Official. London, 1899.] 

Thunberg, C. P., M.D. "Travels in Europe, 
Africa, und Asin, made between tho 
years 1770 aud 1779. ЕТ. 4 vols. 
Svo. 1799. 

Timour, Institutes of. E.T. hy Joseph 
White, о. Oxford, 1783. 

Timur, Autobiographical Memoirs of. E.T. 
hy Major C, Stewart (Or. Tr. Fund). 
dto, 1830. 

Tippoo Sultan, Select Letters of. ЕТ. 
by Col. W. Kirkpatrick. 4dto. 1811. 

Тїрї Sultan, Hist. of, hy Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. ET. by Miles. (Or. Tr. 
Fund.) Svo. 1861. 

Tod, Licut.-Vol. James. Annals and Anti- 
quities of Rajasthan. 2 vols. Ato. 1820, 
[Reprinted at Calcutta. 2 vols, 1884.) 

Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen (Hist. of the Mahu 
medans in Malabar). Trd. by Lieut. 
M. J. Rowkmdson. (Or. Tr. Fund.) 
Svo. 1833. (Very badly edited.) 

Tom Cringle's Log. Ed. 1803. (Originally 
‘published in Blackwood, с. 1830-31.) 

Tombo do Estado da India. Sve Subsidios 
und Botelho. 

Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. Transactions of the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 3 vol-. 
dio. London, 1819-23. 

Trevelyan, G. О. v Competition-Wallah 
and Dawk-Bungalow. 


Tribes on My Frontier. Bombay, 1583. 
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De Christiana Expoditione 

„ 4to. Lugduni, 1616. 

eorge) Mahawanso. 

S charactors UA the 
translation subjoined, &c. nly ono 
vol. published.) 4to. Ceylon, 1837. 

Tylor, E. B. Primitive Culture. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1871. 

——— Anahuac; or 
Mexicans, Anciontand Modern. 
1861.] 


Guillaume de, ct ses Continuateurs— 
Tyr ot du XII. Sitele—par M. Paulin. 


Paris, 9 vols. largo Svo. 1879-80. 


[Tytler, A. F. Considerations on tho Present 
Political State of India. 2vols. London, 


1815.] 


atius. 
apud Sina: 
Turnours (Hon. 
The M. g Roman 


Moxico and tho 
London, 


zzano, С. A book of Pratica della Mercu- 
tura of 1440, which forms the 4th vol. of 
Della Decima. See Pegolotti. 


alentia, Lord. Voyages and Travels to 
M Sadie, &c. 1802-1806. 3 vols. 4to. 1809. 


Valentijn. Oud on Niew Oost-Indien. 6 
cm folio—often bound in 8 or 9. 
Amsterdam, 1624-6, 
ámbéry, A. Skotches of Contral Asia. 
Additional Chapters on my Travels, 
Adventures, and on the Ethnology of 
Contral Asin. London, 1868.] 


‘Van Braam Houckgeist (Embassy to China), 
E.T. London, 1798. 

‘Van den Broecke, Pieter. Roysen naer 
Oost Indien, &c. Amsterdam, edns. 
1620? 1634, 1646, 1648. 


Vander Lith. See Merveilles. 


VEM Fair, a Novel without a Horo, 
by Фара. This is usually quoted 
ed. 


chapter. If by page, it is from 
1867. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vansittart Н. A Narrative of tho Transac- 
йоз in Bengal, 1760-1704. 3 vols. 8vo. 

499. 

Van Twist, Jehan ; Gowesen Overhooft van 
do Nedorlandscho comtooron -lmadabat, 
gat Bratera, en EAS азаа 

vinge van Indien, &c. t'Am- 
stelednm, 1648. 

Varthema, Lodovico di. The Travels of. 
Tr. from tho orig. Italian Edition of 
ШОУ Winks доре, ESA and 

ited, &c., со еге; T. 
HAK. Soc. 1863, xh 7 Š 

"This is the odn. quoted with a few ox- 
ceptions. Mr. Burnell writes ; 

. ‘We have also used tho second edi- 
tion of the original (?) Italian text 
(12mo. Venice, 1517). А third odition 
appeared at Milan in 1523 (4to.), and a 
fourth at Vonice in 1535. This intorest- 
ing Journal was translated into English 
by Eden in 1576 (8vo.) and Purchas 
(il. pp. LS MA giros an abridgement ; 
it is thus one of the most important 
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either Mr. Winter Jones nor my 
Il Dr. г, in editing Varthema, 
seem to havo been aware of the dis- 

gement cast on his veracity in the 
Picus Colloquios of Garcia do Orta 
(f. 29v. and E 30). Theso affect his 
statements as to his voyages in tho . 
further East; and deny his ever having 
gone beyond Calicut and Cochin; а 
thesis which it would not be difficult to 
demonstrate out of his own narrative. 


erelst, Н. А View of tho Riso, Progress, 
v d Present State of tho English Govern- 
ment in Bengal, including a Reply to 
the Misreprosentations of Mr. Bolts, and 
оог Writers London, 1772.] 


Wo Genet. Oost Indische Voyage. 


Vigne, G. Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, 
&c. 2 vols. Зуо. 1842. 


Vincenzo Maria. Il Viaggio all Indie 
orientalí del P. . . . Procuratore Genc- 
rale do’ Carmelitani Scalzi. Folio. 


Roma, 1672. 
(Jacques do Vitry. Hist. 
Sabes Mid 


Vitriaci, Jacobi 
Jherosolym. 

Vocabulista in Arabico. (Edited by C. 
Schiaparelli.) Firenze, 1871. 

Voigt. Hortus Suburbanus Calcuttensis. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1845. 

Von Harff, Arnold. Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
(1496-1499). From MSS. Соо, 1860. 


Voyage to the East Indies in 1747 and 
1748. . . . Intorspersed with many usec- 
ful and curious ervations and Anec- 
dotes. 8vo. London, 1762. 


Vüllers, J. A. Lexicon Persico-Latinum. 
E and Suppt. Bonnao ad Rhenum. 


Wall A. R. The Malay Archipelago. 
7th ed. 1880. 7 uen 
[Wallace, Lieut. Fifteon Years in India, 
ened of a Soldier's Life. London, 


Wanderings of a Pilgrim in Search of the 
Picturesque (by Fanny Parkes). 2 vols. 
imp. 8ro. 1850. 

Ward, W. A View of the History, Litera- 
ture, and Religion of the Hindoos. 3rd 
ed. 4 vols. 8vo. London, 1817-1820. 

In the titlesof first2vols, ра. іп 1817, 
this ed. is stated to be in 2 vols. In those 
of the 3rd and 4th, 1820, it is stated to be 
in 4 vols. This arose from some mis- 
take, the author boing absent in India 
when the first two were published. 

The work originally appeared at 
Seramporo, 1811, 4 vols. 4to, and an 
abridged ed. ibid. 1 vol. 4to, 1815. 

Waring, E. J. The Tropical Resident at 
Home, &c. Svo. 1866. 

Wassaf, Geschichte Wassafs, Persisch 
herausgegeben, und Deutsch iibersctzt, 


von Joseph 
Wien, 1836. er-Purgstall. 4to. 
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Watreman, W. The Fardle of Facions. 
London, 1555. Also reprinted in the 


[Watt, G. A Dictionary of the Economic 
isea] of India. 10 vols. Calcutta, 


Wellington Despatches. The Edn. quoted 
is usually that of 1837. 

Welsh, Col. James. Military Reminis- 
cences . . . of nearly 40 years’ Activo 
Servico in tho E. Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1830. (An excellent book.) 

Wheeler, J. T. Madras in the Olden 
Timo . . . compiled from Official Ro- 
cords. 3 vols. sm. sq. 8vo. 1861. 

Early Records of British India, 

Calcutta, 1878. 2nd ed. 1879. 

"Wheler, Rev. Sir George. Journey into 
Greece. Folio. 1682. 

Witney (Prof. W. D.) Oriental and 

istical Studies. 2 vols. New 
York, 1873-74. 

Widows, Hindoo. Papers relating to E.I. 
Affairs ; printed by ordor of Parliament. 
Folio. 1821. 

[Wilkinson, R. J. A Malay-English Dic- 
tionary. PartI. Singapore, 1901.] 
Wilks, Col. Mark. Historical Sketches 
of tho South of India in an Attempt to 
trace the Hist of Mysoor. 3 vols. dto. 
ERE 2nd cd., 2 vols. 8vo. Madras, 


Williams, Monier. Religious Thought 
and Life in India. Part I., 1883, 

(——— Brabmanism and Hindüism. 4th ed. 
London, 1891.] 

Williams, S. Wells. Chinese Commercial 
Guide. 4th ed. Canton, 1850. 

Williamson, V. M. The East India Vade 
Mecum, by Capt. Thomas Williamson 
{the author of Oriental Field Sports). 

vols. 8vo, 1810. 

Williamson, Capt. T. Oriental Field 

Sports. Atlas folio. 1807. 
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Wills, C. T. In the Land 
the Sun, or Modern Persia.” Ex “ 
[Wilson, A. Tho Abode of Snow, Observa- 
perra Journey from Chineso Tibet 
nS if indian Caucasus. Edinburgh, 
Wilson, Jo D.D., Lifo of, Georgo 
Smith, LD. Палае YY 


Indian Caste. 2 vols. 
1877] vols. Bombay, 


Wolff, J. Travels and Advent: . 
London, 1890.] E узшш cole 


Wollaston, A. N. npe E Stalag Dic- 


tionary. Svo. 

Wright, T. Early Travels in Palesti 
edited with s (Bohn.)- 1818. ei 

Wright, T. Domestic Manners and Senti- 
pni in England in tho Middlo Ages. 


Wyllie, J. W. S. E: on the External 
Policy of India, Edited by Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. 1875. 

Wytfliet. Histoire des Indos, Fo., 3 pts. 
Douay. 1611. s 


Xaverii, Scti. Francisci, Indiarum Apostoli 
er тына Libri Quinque. Pragae, 


Xavier, St. Francis, Lifo and Letters of, 
by Rev. n I. Coleridge (S.J.). 2 vols. 
vo. 1872. 


[Yusuf Ali, A. A Monograph on Silk Fabrics 
produced in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh. Allahabad, 1900.] 


Zedler, J. H. Grosses Vollstiindliges Uni- 
versal Lexicon. 64 vols. folio. Leipzig, 
1732-1750; and Supploment, 4 emi 
1751-1754. 


Ziegenbalg. Sec Propagation of the 
Gospel. 


РАСЕ. 


32 


274 


CORRIGENDA. 


Apollo Bunder. Mr. S. M. Edwardes (History of Bombay, Town 
; and Island, Census Report, 1901, p. 17) derives this name from 
: Pallav Bandar,’ ‘the Harbour of Clustering Shoots.’ 


a—OCrease. 1817. “the Portuguese commander requested permission 
to see the Cross which Janiere wore. . . .”—Rev. R. Fellowes, 
History of Ceylon, chap. v. quoted in 9 ser. N. Ф Q. I. 85. 


b.—For “ Porus” read “ Portus.” 


b.—For “It is probable that what that geographer . . .” read “It is 
probable from what . . .” 


b.—The reference to Bao was accidentally omitted. . The word is 
Peguan bë (pronounced 04-а), “a monastery.” The quotation 
from Sangermano (р. 88) runs: “There is not any village, how- 
ever small, that has not one or more large wooden houses, which 
are a species of convent, by the Portuguese in India called Bao.” 


«.—For “ Adawlvt” read © Adawlat.” 
а.—Мг. Edwardes (op. cit. p. 5) derives Mazagong from Skt. matsya- 


grdma, “fish-village,” due to “the pungent odoursof the fish, 
which its earliest inhabitants caught, dried and ate.” 


0.— Гог “Steven's” read “Stevens'.” 


a.—Mr, Edwardes (op. cit. p. 15) derives Рахе] from padel, “the Trec- 
Trumpet Flower” (Bignonia suaveolens). 


a.—For “ shd-bash” read © shith-bash.” 
b.—Far “Sowar” read “ Sonar, a goldsmith.” 


b.—Tiffin add : 
1784.—* Each temperate day 
With health glides away, 
No Triffings * our forenoons profane,” 
—Memoirs of the Late War in Asia, hy An Officer of 
Colonel Laillic's Detachment, ii. A ppendix, p. 993. 


1802.—* I suffered а very large library to he useless whence I 
might have extracted that which would have been of more service 
to me than running about to Tiffins and noisy partics.”—Metcalfe 
to J. TW. Sherer, in Kaye, Life of Lord Metcalfe, T. 81. 


* [In note “t Luncheons."] 


A GLOSSARY 


or 


ANGLO-INDIAN COLLOQUIAL TERMS AND 
PHRASES OF ANALOGOUS ORIGIN. 


АВАРА 


ABADA 


ABADA, s A word used by old 
Spanish and Portuguese writers for a 
‘rhinoceros,’ and а by some of 
the older English narrators. The 
origin is a little doubtful. If it were 
certain that the word did not occur 
earlier than c. 1530-40, it would 
most probably be an adoption from 
the Malay badak, ‘a rhinoceros.’ The 
word is not used by Barros where he 
would probably have used it if he 
knew it (see quotation under GANDA) ; 
and we have found no proof of its 
earlier existence in the earn e of 
the Peninsula; if this should es- 
tablished we should have to seek an 
Arabic origin in such a word as abadat, 
ала, fem. abide, of which one meaning 
is (v. Lone wild animal! The usua 
form abada is certainly somewhat in 
favour of such an origin. 
helieves that the a in abada and similar 
Malay words represents the Arabic 
article, which was commonly used in 
Spanish and Portuguese prefixed to 
Arabie and other native words] It 
will be observed that more than one 
authority makes it the female rhino- 
ceros, and in the dictionaries the word 
is feminine. But so Barros makes 
Ganda. [Mr W. W. Skeat suggests that 
the female was the more dangerous 
animal, or the one most frequently 
теб with, as is certainly the case 
with the crocodile.] 


badas) for to transport into the Kingdoms of- 


Sornau, by us called Siam, Passiloco, Sarady, 
(Savady in orig.), Tangu, Prom, Calamin- 
ham and other i 
(orig. сар. xli.) in Cogan, p. 49. The king- 
loms named hero are Bim (зев under 
SARNAU); Pitchalok and Sawatti (now 


A 


[Prof. Skeat | Abath 


two provinces of Siam) ; Taungu and Promo 
in B. Burma; Calaminham, in tho interior 
of Indo-China, moro or less fabulous. 

1544.—'*Now the King of Tartary was 
fallon upon tho city of Pequin with so great 
an army as the like had never been seen 
since sldam’s time; in this army. . . 
woro seven and twenty Kings, under whom 
marchod 1,800, men... . with four 
score thousand Rhinoceroses" (donde partirüo 
com oitenta mil badas).—Ibid. (orig. cap. 
cvii.) in Cogan, p. 149. 

[1560.—Sce quotation under LAOS.] 

1585.—'* It is a very fertilo country, with 
great stoare of prouisioun; there aro elo- 
phants in great number and. abadas, which 
is а kind of beast so big ns two great buls, 
and hath vppon his snowt а little horne.”— 
Mendoza, її. 911. 

1592.—'* We sent commodities to their 
king to barter for Amber-grcese, and for the 
hornes of Abath, whereof the Kinge onely 
hath the traffiquo in his hands. Now this 
is a beast that hath one horno 
only in her forehead, and is thought to be 
the female Vnicorne, and is highly esteemed, 
of all the асосаи thosa” parts as a moat 
Soveraigne remedie against роуѕоп."— Ват- 
ker in Hakl, ii. 591. кз 

1598.—‘ The Abada, or Rhinoceros, is not 
in India,* but onely in Bengala and Patane.” 
—Linschoten, 88. [Hak. Soc. ii. 8.] 

‘Also in Bengala wo found great numbers 
of the beasts which in Latin are called Rhin- 
ocerotes, and of tho Portingalles Abadas."— 
Ibid. 28. [Hak. Soc. i. 96.] 

c. 1606.—“. a ove садр lo loro mer: 
canzie per vonderle а Cinesi, particolar- 
mente ©... molti corni della Bada, dotto 
Rinoceronte . . ."—Carletti, p. 199. 

1611.—‘‘Bada, a vory fierce animal, called 
by another more common name Rhinoceros. 
In our days thoy brought to tho King Philip 
II., now in glory, a Bada which was long at 
Madrid, having his horn sawn off, and boing 
blinded, for fear he should hurt anybody. 
.. « Tho namo of is one imposed by 
tho Indians themselves; but assuming that 


E en n on May by cont, of the Poninsula, 
called India especia! 6 Portuguese, c 
under INDIA. 
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thore is no language but had its origin from 
tho Hobrow in the confusion of tongues . - - 
it will not bo out of the way to observo that 
Bada is an Hebrew word, from Badad, 
*solus, solitarius,’ for this animal is pro- 
duced in desort and very solitary places. 
—Cobarruvias, s. v. s 
1613.—'* And the woods give great timber, 
and in them are produced BE Pes badas 
.. "—Godinho de Eredia, 10 v. 
1618.—** A China brought mo а present of 
a cup of abado (or black unecorns horno) 
with sugar cakes."— Cocks's Diary, ii. 56. 
1626.—On tho margin of Pigafetta's Congo, 
as given by Purchas (ii. 1001), wo find : 
t Rhinoceros or Abadas.” 
1631.—“ Lib. v. cap. 1. Do Abada scu 
REL sroto” — Bonti? Hist. Nat. et Med. 
1726.—“ Abada, s. f. La hembra del 
Rhinoceronte.”—Jice. de la Lengua Cus- 
гота. 


АВСАБЕЕ, ABKARY. Н. from 
P. db-kári, the business of distilling 
or selling (strong) waters, and hence 
elliptically the excise upon such 
business, This last is the sense’ in 
which it із used by Anglo-Indians. 
In every district of India the privilege 
of selling spirits is farmed to con- 
tractors, who manage the sale through 
retail shopkeepers. This is what is 
called the Аъкату System. The 
system has often been attacked. as 
promoting tippling, and there are 
strong opinions on both sides. We 
subjoin an extract from a note on the 
subject, too long for insertion in 
integrity, by one of much experience 
in Bengal—Sir G. U. Yule.. 


June, 1879.—'* Natives who have cx- 
pressed their viows are, I boliove, unani- 
mous in ascribing the increase of drinking į 
to our Abkaree system, I don't say that 
this is putting tho cart bofore the horse, 
but they are certainly too forgetful of the 
increased means in the country, which, if 
not the solo cause of tho increased consump- 
tion, has been at least а very large factor in 
that result, I myself believe that more 
people drink now than formerly ; 1 it 1 knew 
one gentleman of very long ana intimate 
knowledgo of Bengal, who held that there 
was as much drinking in 1820 as in 1860." 


In. any. case exaggeration is abundant. 
All Sanskrit literature shows that tippling 
is no absolute novelty in India. [See the 
article on ‘Spirituous Drinks in Ancient 
India," by Rajendralala Mitra, Jndo-Aryans, 
3. 389 segg.] 

1790.—''In respoct to Al , or Tax 
on Spirituous Liquors, which is reserved for 
Taxation . . . it is evident that we cannot 
establish a general rate, since the quantity 
of consumption and expense of manufactu 
ctc., depends upon the vicinity of princi] 


ACHANOCK. 


stations. For the amount leviable upon 
different Stills wo must rely upon. officers’ 
local knowledge. The public, indeed, can- 
not suffer, since, if a few stills aro sup- 
d by over-taxation, drunkenness is 
Niminish ."—]In a Letter from Board of 
Revenue (Bengal) to Government, 12th July. 
MS. in India Office. 
1797.—'* The stamps are to have the words 
* Abcaree licenses’ inscribed in the Persian 
and Hindu languages and charaeter."— Вен- 
gal Regulations, x. 33. 


ABIHOWA.  Properly P. а-0- 
hawü, ‘water and air? The usual 
Hindustani expression for ‘climate.’ 

1786.—'* What you write concerning the 
death of 500 Koorgs from small-pox is 
understood . . . . they must be kept where 
the climate [Ab-o-hawà] may best agree 
with them.”—Zippoo's Letters, 269. 


ABYSSINIA, np. This geogr- 
hhical name is a 16-century Latin- 
isation of the Arabic Habash, through 
the Portuguese Abex, bearing much 
the same pronunciation, minus the 
aspirate. [See HUBSHEE.] 
[1598.—** The countrey of the Abexynes, 
at Prester John's land.”—Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. 38. 

1617.— Не sent meo to buy three 
Abassines."—Sir 7. Лос, Travels, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 445.] 


А. С. (Ze. ‘after compliments’). In 
official versions of native letters these 
letters stand for tlie omitted formalities 
of native compliments. 


АСНАМОСК, п.р. Н. Chanak and 
Achānak. The mune by which the 
station of Barrackpore is commonly 
known to Sepoys and other natives. 
Some have connected the mune with 
that of Job Charnock, or, as А. 
Hamilton calls him, Ohannock, the 
founder of Calcutta, and the quotations 
render this probable. Formerly the 
Cantonment of Secrole at Benares was 
also known, by a transier no doubt, as 
Chhotd (or е”) Achànak. Two 
additional remarks may be relevantly 
made: (1) Job's name was certainly 
Charnock, and not Channock. lt is 
distinctly signed “Joh Charnock,” in 
a MS. letter from the factory аб 
*Chutta," £e. Chuttanuttee (or Cal- 
cutta) in the India Oflice records, 
which I have seen. (2) The map im 
Valentijn which shows the village of 
Tajannok, though published in 1726, 
was apparently compiled by Van der 
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Broecke in 1662, Hence it is not 
robable that it took its name from 
9р aminok, who, seems to have 

e e Company’s service in 1658. 

When he went to Bengal we have not 
heen able to ascertain. [See Diary of 

Hedges, edited by Sir Н. Yule, ii., xcix. 
In some “Documentary Memoirs of 

Job Charnock,” which form part of 

vol. lxxv. (1888) of the Hakluyt Soc., 

Job is said to have “arrived in India 

in 1655 or 1656."] 

1677.—:'The ship Falcone to go up the 
river to Hughly, or at least to Channock.” 

—Court's Letter to Ft. St. Geo. of 12th 

December. In Notes and Extracts, Madras, 

1871, No. 1., p. 21; seo also p. 23. 

1711.—*' Chanock-Reach hath two shoals, 
the upper ono in Chanock, and tho lower 
one on. the opposito side... . you must 
from below Degon as aforesaid, keep tho 
starboard shoro aboard until you come up 
with a Limo-Treo . . . . and араг 
with Chanock ‘Trees and house between tho 
two shoals, until you come mid-rivor, but no 

nearer tho house.” —The English Pilot, 55. 


ы com атаа these solomn 
assurances from the Dutch it was judged 
expedient to send a detachment of troops 
. ... to take possession of Tanna Fort and 
Charnoc's Battery opposite to it.”—Nar- 
rative of Dutch attempt in tho Hoogly, in 
Malcolm's Life of Clive, ii. 76. 

1810.— Тһе old village of Achanock 
stood on the ground which the post of 
TAG Tackboro now occupies."—J. Graham, 


1848.—'* From an oral tradition still pro- 
valent among the natives at Barrackpore 
‚++ wo learn that Mr. Charnock built a 
bungalow there, and a flourishing bazar 
arose under his patronage, before the 
settlement of Calcutta had heen deter- 
mined on. Ваггаскрого is at this day 
lest known to the natives by tho name 
of Chanock." —The Bengal Obituary, Calc. 
p. 


ACHAR, s. Р. асћат, Malay dchdr, 
adopted in nearly all the vernaculars 
of India for acid and salt relishes. By 
Europeans it is used as the equivalent 
of ‘pickles, and is ap lied to all the 
stores of Crosse and Blackwell in that 
kind. We have adopted the word 
through the Portuguese ; but it is not 
impossible that Western Asiatics got it 
originally from the Latin асеѓатїа. — 
(See Plin. Hist. Nat. xix. 19). 

+1563.—“ And they pre а conserve of 
it (Anacardium) with salt, and when it is 
green (and this they call Achar), and this 
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is sold in the market just as olives are with 
us.”—G@arcia, f. 17. 
1596.—Linschoten in the Dutch gives tho 
word XUL ч Т version 
(Hak. Soc. ii. 26) it is printed Afachar. 
[1612.—** Achar none to bo had except onc 
jar.”"—Danvers, Letters, i. 230.] 
1616.—'*Our jurebasso's (Juribasso) wife 


came and brought mo a jarr of 
for a present, d rues to oxskews her 
husband in that ho abconted hymaelfe to 
take phisik.”—Cocks, i. 135. 

1623.—“ And all these rved in а wa: 
that is really very which they colt 
acciao."—7. della Vall 


ойдо, le, ii. 108. [НаК. Soc. 


mx irae REX Indistanni, 
ou Indien, que е des ma ou 
autres fruits pere do la edel de 


l'ail, du sel, et du vinaigre à l'Indienne."— 
De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 531. 

1687.—''Achar 1 ө significs sauco. 
They mako in the Fast Indies, especially 
at Stam and Pegu, several sorts of as 
of the young tops of Bamboos, &c. Bambo- 


Achar and Mango-Achar aro most used."— 
Dampier, i. 391. 

1727.—“‘And the Soldiery, Fishers, Pea- 
sants, and Handicrafts (of Goa) f ona 


littlo Rico boilod in Water, with a littlo bit 
of Salt Fish, or Atchaar, which is pickled 
Fruits or Roots."—4. Hamilton, i 252. 
[And see under KEDGEREE.] 

1783.—We learn from Forrest that limes, 
salted for sca-uso against scurvy, wore used 
by the Chulias (Choolia), and wore called 
atchar (Voyage to Mergui, 40). Thus the 
word passed to Java, as in next quotation : 

1768-71.—'* When n it (tho mango) is 
mado into attjar; for this tho kernel is 
taken out, ani the spaco filled in with 
ginger, pimento, and other spicy ingredi- 
ents, after which it is pickled in vinegar.” 


—Stavorinus, i. 237. 

ACHEEN, np. (P. Achin (Tum. 
Айат, Mala Ад, Achih] ‘a wood- 
leech’). The name атри by us to 
tlie State and town at the N.W. angle 
of Suinatra, which was long, and 
especially during the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the test native power on 
that Island. The proper Malay name 
of the place is Acheh. The Portuguese 

enerally called it Achem (or frequently 
by the adhesion of the genitive preposi- 
tion, Dachem, so that Sir F. Greville 
below makes two kingdoms) but our 
Acheen seems to have been derived 
from mariners of the P. Gulf or W. 
India, for we find the name so given 


Achin) in the Ain-t-Akbari, and in the 
Go bles of л. This 


form may have been ed by a 
jingling analogy, such as Orientals love, 
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with Machin (Macheen). See also 
under LOOTY. 

1549.—''Piratarum Acenorum noo peri- 
culum neo suspicio fuit."—S. Fr. Xav. 
Epist. 337. 

1552.—'' But after pales was eure 
and especially at tho time of our on 
Indio, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
jncrease in power, and that of Pedir to 
diminish, And that neighbouring ono of 
Achem, which was then insignifcan ы now 
the greatest of all."—Jarros, Ш. v. 8. 


1563.— 
*t Occupado tenhais na guerra infesta 
Ou do sanguinolento, 
Taprobanico* Achem, quo ho mar 
molesta "i. 5 
Ou do Cambaico occulto imiguo nosso. 
Camões, Ode prefixed to Garcia de Orta. 
c.1569.—'*Upon tho headland towards 
the West is the Kingdom of Assi, governed 
by a Moore King."—Cesar Frederike, tr. in 
Жабу, ii. 855. 

с. 1590.—‹Тһо zabád (civot) which із 
brought from tho harbour-town of Sumatra, 
from the territory of Achín, goes by tho 
name of Sumatra-zabad, and is by far the 
best.”—Ain, i. 79. 

1597.—'5. . . . . do Pegu como do Da- 
chem."—Xing's Lelter, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 3, 669. 

i 1599.—‘ The land of Балана, ог Тарго- 

una, is possess: y man ynges, enomies 
to the Portugals ; tho cho is tho Kingo of 
Dachem, who besieged them in Malacca. . . 
Tho Kinges of Acheyn and Tor (rend Jor 
for Johore) aro in lyke sort enemies to the 
Portugals."—Sir Fulke Greville to Sir Е. 
Walsingham (in Bruce, i. 125). 

[1615.—'* It so proved that both Ponleema 
and Governor of 'Гесоо was come hither for 
Achein."— Foster, Letters, iv. 3. 

1623.—'*Acem which is Sumatra.”—P. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. іі. 287.] 

с. 1035.—'' Achin (a name equivalent in 
rhyme and metre to *Máchín") is a woll- 
known island in tho Chineso Sea, near to 
tho equinoctial line."—Sadik Isfahani (Or. 
Tr. F.), p. 2. 

1780.—''Archin." Soo quotation under 

BOMBAY MARINE. 
. 1820.—''In former days a great many 
junks used to frequont Achin. This trado 
ìs now entirely at an end."—Craw/furd, JI. 
Ind. Arch, їй. 182. 


ADAM'S APPLE. This name 
(Дд d'Adamo) is given at Goa to the 
ruitof the Mimusops Elengi, Linn. (Bird- 
wood) ; and in the 1635 Ast of Gerarde’s 
Herball it is applied to the Plantain. 
But in earlier days it was applied to a 
fruit of the Citron kind.— Bee Marco 


* This alludes to the mistaken notion, ld 
М. Conti (c. 1440), that Sumatra=Taprobane. x 
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Polo, 2nd ed., i. 101), and the follow- 
ing: . 

c..1580.— In his hortis (of Cairo) ex ar- 
boribus virescunt mala citria, aurantia, li- 
monia sylvestria et domestica Adami 
vocata. —. . Alpinus, i. 16. 

c. 1712.—'* It is а kind of limo or citron 
treo . . . it is called Pomum Adami, because 
it has on its rind the eger of two bites, 
which the simplicity of the ancients imagined 
to be tho vestiges of tho impression which 
our forefather made upon the forbidden 
fruit. . . .” Bluteau, quoted by Tr. of Allo- 
querque, Hak. Soc, i. 100. Tho fruit has 
nothing to do with zamboa, with which 
Bluteau and Mr. Birch connect it. Sco 
JAMBOO. 


ADATI, з. А kind of pions 60008 
exported from Bengal. We do not 
know the proper form or etymology. 
It may have been of half-width (from 
Н. ааһа, *half?) [It may have been 
half the ordinary length, as the 
Salampore (Salempoory) was half the 
length of.the cloth known in Madras 
as Punjum. (Madras Man. of Ad. iii. 
199) Also see Yule's note in Hedges’ 
Diary, ii. ccxl.] 

1720.—''Casseri (probably Kasiári in 
Midnapur Dist.) supplies many Taffatshe- 
las (Alleja, Shalee), Gínggangs, Allegias, 
and Adathays, which are mostly made 
there.”—Valentijn, v. 159. 

1813.—Among picce -goods of Bengal: 
* Addaties, Pieces 700" (i.c. pieces to tho 
ton).—AMilburn, ii. 221. 


ADAWLUT, s Ar.—H.—'addlat, 
‘a Court of Justice,’ from 'adl, ‘doing 
justice’ Under the* Mohammedan 
government there were 3 such courts, 
viz, Nizdmat’ Adalat, Diwani Adalat, 
and Faujddri ’Adalat, so-called from 
the respective titles of the officials 
who nominally presided over them. 
The first was the chief Criminal 
Court, the second a Civil Court, the 
third a kind of Police Court. In 1793 
regular Courts were established under 
the British Government, and then the 
Sudder Adawlut (Sadr? Adalat) became 
the chief Court of Appeal for each 
Presidency, and its work was done by 
several European (Civilian) Judges. 
That Court was, on the criminal side, 
termed Nizamut Adawlat, and on the 
civil side Dewanny Ad. At Madras 
and Bombay, Foujdarry was the style 
adopted in lieu of Nizamut. This 
system ended in 1863, on the introduc- 
tion of the Penal Code, and the institu- 
tion of the High Courts on their 
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[еп footing. (Оп the original 
istory and constitution pf the Courts 
see Fifth Report, 1812, p. 6.) 

What follows applies only to the 
Bengal Presidency, and to the ad- 
ministration of justice under the 
Орак "s Courts beyond the limits 
of the Presidency town. Brief par- 
ticulara rding the history of the 
Supreme Courts and those Courts 
which preceded them will be found 
under SUPREME COURT. 

The аль by Shah 'Alam, in 1765, 
of the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to the Company, transferred all 
power, civil and military, in those 
provinces, to that body. But no im- 
mediate attempt was made to under- 
take the direct, detailed administration 
of either revenue or justice by the 
agency of the European servants of 
the Company. Such superintendence, 
indeed, of the administration was 
maintained in the prior acquisitions of 
the Company—viz., in the Zemindary 
of Calcutta, in the Twenty-four 
Pergunnas, and in the Chucklas 
(Çhucklah) or districts of Burdwan, 

{idnapoor, and Chittagong, which had 
been transferred by the Nawab, 
Kasim ’Ali Khan, in 1760; but in the 
rest of the territory it was confined to 
the agency of a Resident at the 
Moorshedabad Durbar, and of a 
‘Chief’ at Patna. Justice was ad- 
ministered by the Mohammedan 
courts under the native officials of 
the Dewanny. 

In 1770, European officers were 
appointed in the districts, under the 
name of Supervisors, with powers of 
control over the natives employed in 
the collection of the Revenue and the 
administration of justice, whilst local 
councils, with superior authority in all 
branches, were established at Moor- 
shedabad and Patna. It was not till 
two years later that, under express 
orders from the Court of Directors, 
the effective administration of the 
provinces was undertaken by the 
agency of the Company's covenanted 
servants. At this time (1772) Courts 
of Civil Justice onim ewanny 
Adawlut) were established in cach of 
the Districts then recognised. There 
were also District Criminal Courts 
(Foujdary Adawlut) held by Cazee or 


Mufty under the superintendence, like | ү. 


the Civil Court, of the Collectors, as 
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the Supervisors were now styled; 
whilstSuperior Courts (Sudder Dewanny, 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut) were 
established at the Presidency, to be 
under the superintendence ol three 
or four members of the Council of 
Fort William. 

In 1774 the Collectors were recalled. 
and native ’Amils (Aumil) appointed 
in their stead. Provincial Councils 
were зеб up for the divisions of 
Calcutta, Burdwan, Dacca, Moor- 
shedabad, Dinagepore, and Patna, in 
whose hands the superintendence, both 
of revenue collection and of the 
administration of civil justice, was 
vested, but exercised by the members 
in rotation. | 

The state of things that existed 
under this system was discreditable. 
As Courts of Justice the provincial 
Councils were only “colourable imita- 
tions of courts, which had abdicated 
their functions in favour of their own 
subordinate (native) officers, and though 
their decisions were nominally subject 
to the Governor-General in Council, 
the Appellate Court was even a more 
shadowy body than the Courts of first 
instance. The Court never sat at all, 
though there are some traces of its 


having at one time decided appeals on 
the report of the head of the 
or native exchequer, just as the 


Provincial Council decided them on 
the report of the Cazis and Muftis." * 
In 1770 the Government resolved 
that Civil Courts, independent of the 
Provincial, Councils, should be estab- 
lished in the six divisions named above,t 
each under a civilian judge with the 
title of Superintendent of the Dewanny 
Adawlut ; whilst to the Councils should 
still pertain the trial of causes relating 
to the public revenue, to- the demands 
of zemindars upon their tenants, 
and to boundary questions; The 
appeal from the District Courts still 
lay to the Governor-General and his 
Council, as forming the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny ; but that this might be real, 
а judge was appointed its head in the 
rson of Sir Ајан Impey, the Chief 
ustice of the Supreme Court, an ap- 
pointment which me famous. For 
it was represented = 4 transaction in- 
tended to compromise the acute dis- 


= 
26 zd James Stephen, in Nuncomar and Impey, 5 
t These six were increased In 1781 to eighteen. 
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sensions which had been going on 
between that Court and the Bengal 
Government, and in fact аз а bribe to 
Impey. It led, by an address from 
the House of Commong, to the recall 


of Impey, and constituted one of the | P 


in the abortive impeachment 
on personage. Hence his charge 
of the Sudder Dewanny ceased in 
November, 1782, and it was resumed 
in form by the Governor-General and 
Council. 

In 1787, the first year of Lord Corn- 
walliss government, in consequence of 
instructions from the Court of 
Directors, it was resolved that, with an 
exception as to the Courts at Moor- 
shedabad, Patna, and Dacca, which 
were to be maintained independently, 
the office of judge in the Mofussil 
Courts was to be attached to that of 
the collection of the revenue ; in fact, 
the offices of Judge and Collector, 
which had been divorced since 1774, 
were to be reunited. The duties of 
Magistrate and Judge became mere 
appendages to that of Collector; the 

inistration of justice became a 
subordinate function ; and in fact all 
Regulations respecting that administra- 
tion were in the Revenue 
Department of the Government. 

Up to 1790 the criminal judici 
had remained in the hands of the 
native courts, But this was now 
altered ; four Courts of Circuit were 
created, each to be superintended by two 
civil servants as judges; the Sudder 
Nizamut Adawlut at the Presidency 
being presided over by the Governor- 
General and the members of Council. 

In 1793 the constant succession of 
revolutions in the judicial system came 
to something like a pause, with the 
entire reformation which was enacted 


Dewanny Adawluts at the Presi- 
dency, 
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Аз rded criminal jurisdiction, . 
the judges of the Provincial Courts were 

Reg. ix., 1793) constituted Circuit 
Courts, liable to review by the Sudder 
Nizamut. Strange to say, the im- 
racticable idea of placing the duties 
of both of the higher Courts, civil 
and criminal, on the shoulders of the 
executive Government was still main- 
tained, and the Governor-General and 
his Council were the constituted heads 
of the Sudder Dewanny and Sudder 
Nizamut. This of course continued 
as unworkable as it had been; and in 
Lord Wellesley’s time, eight years 
later, the two Sudder Adawluts were re- 
constituted, with three regular judges 
to each, though it was still ruled (Reg. 
ii, 1801) that the chief judge in each 
Court was to be a member of the 
Supreme Council, not being either the 
Governor-General or the Commander- 
in-Chief. This rule was rescinded by 
Reg. x. of 1805. 

‘he number of Provincial and Zillal: 
Courts was augmented in after years 
with the éxtension of territory, and 
additional Sudder Courts, for the 
service of the Upper Provinces, were 
established at Allahabad in 1831 (Reg. 
vi), a step which may be regarded as 
the inception of the separation of the 
N.W. Provinces into a distinct Lieu- 


Clary | tenant-Governorship, carried out five 


yearslater. But nochange that can be 
considered at all organic occurred 
again in the judiciary system till 
1862; for we can hardly consider 
as such the abolition of the Courts 
of Circuit in 1829 (Reg. i.), and that 
of the Provincial Courts of Appeal 
initiated by a section in Reg. v. of 
1831, and completed in 1833. 

1822.—'* This refers to а traditional story 
which Mr. Elphinstone used to relato . . . . 
During tho pi of our conquests in tho 
North-West many of the inhabitants were 
encountered flying from the newly-occupied 
territory. ‘Is Lord Lake coming !' was the 
enquiry. ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘the Adaw- 
lut is coming.” "—Zife of Ephinstone, ii. 181. 

1826.—‘‘ The adawlut or Court-houso was 
gogo enduring Hari, 271 [ed. 1873, 
n. 5 


ADIGAR, s. Properly adhikár, 
from Skt. adhikarin, e RO 
authority; Tam. adhikdri, or -küren. 
The title was formerly in use in South 
Indis, and perhaps still in the native 
States of Malabar, for a rural headman. 
[See quot. from Logan below.] It was 


"E 


ADJUTANT. 
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also in Ceylon (adikdrama, adikdr) the 
title of chief minister of the Candyan 
Kings. See PATEL. 


1514.—“ Fac te comem ot humanum cum 


isti Gonti praebeas, tum praesertim magis- | bi 


tratibus corum et Praofectis Pagorum, quos 
S vocant." —5. Fr. Xav. Epist. 113. 

‚ 1583.—'* Mentre che noi erauamo in questa. 
città, l'assalirono sù la mezza notto all’ im- 
ошо; mettendoui il fuoco. Erano quosti 

'una città uicina, lontana da 8. Thome, 
doue stanno i Portoghesi, un miglio, sotto 
la scorta d'un loro Capitano, che risiedo in 
detta città . . . et questo Capitano $ da loro 
chiamato Adicario.”—Balbi, f. 87. 

1681.—‘‘There are two who аго the 
greatest and highest officers in tho land. 
They are called Adigars ; I may torm 
them Chief Judges.”—Knoz, 48. 

1726.—'*Adigaar. This is as it woro tho 
second of the Vessace."—Valentijn (Ceylon), 
Names of Officers, &c., 9. 

1796.—'*In Malabar esisto oggidi l'uffizio 
-... molti Aériakdrer o ministri; molti 
Adhigári o ministri d'un distretto . . . "— 
Fra Paolino, 231. 

1803.—** Tho highest officers of Stato are 
the Adigars or Prime Ministers. They are 
two in numbor."—ercivals Ceylon, 256. 

[1810-17.—'* Announcing in lottors . . . . 
his determination to exerciso tho offico of 
Serv Adikar."— Wilks, Mysoor, i. 264. 

1887.—** Each amsam or parish has now 
besides the Adhiküri or man of authority, 
headman, an accountant. "—Zogan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 


ADJUTANT, s. А bird so called 
(no doubt) from its comical resemblance 
toa human figure in a stiff dress pacin 
slowly on a parade-ground. It is the 
Н. hargid, or gigantic crane, and 
Jena scavenger of Bengal, the 

eptoptilus argala of Linneus. The H. 
name is by some dictionaries derived 
from a sw posed Skt. word hadda-gila, 
*bone-swallower) The compound, 
however appropriate, is not to be 
found in Bohtlmgk and Roth’s great 
Dictionary. The bird is very well 
described by Aelian, under the name 
of Каа, which is perhaps a relic of the 
still preserved vernacular one. It is 
described by another name, as one of 
the peculiarities of India, by Sultan 
Baber. See PELICAN. 

“The feathers known аз Marabou or 
Comereolly feathers, and sold in Calcutta, 
are the tail-coverts of this, and the БС 
Javanica, another and smaller species ” (Jer- 
don). The name marabout (from the Ar. 
murabit, ‘quiet, and thence ‘a hermit,’ 
through the Port. marabuto) seems to have 
been given to the bird in Africa on like 
reason to that of adjutant in India. [Comer- 


colly, properly Kumirkhali, is a town in the 
Nadia Dnt, Bengal. See Balfour, Cycl. 
1. 
, €; A.D. 250.—'*And I hear that there is 
in India а bird Kéla, which is 3 times as 
as a bustard; it has a mouth of a 
frightful size, and long legs, and it carries 
a huge crop which looks like a leather B 
it has a most dissonant voice, and. whilst the 
rest of tho plumage is ash-coloured, tho tail- 
feathers аге of a pale (or greonish) colour."— 
Aelian, de Nat. Anim, xvi. 4. 


c. 1530.—'*One of theso (fowls) is tho 
ding, which is a large bird. Each of its 
wings is tho length of a man; on its head 
and neck thore is no hair. Something liko 
a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, 
its breast white; it frequently visits Kübul, 
One year they caught and brought mo a 
ding, which became very tame. а flesh 
which thoy threw it, it never failed to catch 


in its beak, and swallowed without ceremony. 


On ono occasion it swallowed a shoc well shod 


with iron ; on another occasion it swallowed 


]-sized fowl right down, with its wings 


a 
and feathers.” Ла , 321. 


1754.—“ In the evening excursions . . . . 
we had often observed an extraordinary 
species of birds, called by the natives 21770 
or Hargill, a native of Bengal. Thoy would 
majestically stalk along before us, and at 
first we took them for Indians naked. . . . 
Tho following aro the oxact marks and 
dimensions. . . . The wings extended 14 
foet and 10 inches. From the tip of tho bill 
io the oxtremity of tho claw it measured 7 
feot 6 inches. ... In the craw was a 
Terapin or land-tortoise, 10 inches long; 


and a largo black male ent was found entire 
in its stomach;"— ces, 183-4. 


1798.—'* The next is the great Heron, the 
Argali or, Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane of 
Latham. .. . It is found also in Guinea.” 
—Pennant's View of Hindostan, ii. 150. 


1810.—''Evory bird saving the vulture, 
the Adjutant (or argeclah) and kite, rotires 
to some shady spot."— Wüliamson, V. Df. 


ii, 3. 


[1880.—Ball (Jungle Life, 82) describes tho 
“snake-stone” said to be found in the head 


of the bird.] 


AFGHAN, np. P.—H—Afghan. 
The most general naie of the pre- 
dominant portion of the congeries of 
tribes beyond the N.W. frontier of 
India, whose country is called from 
them Afghanistan. In England one 
often hears the country called Af- 
guníst-un, which is a mispronuncia- 
tion painful to an Anglo-Indian ear, 
and even Afgann, which is a still 
more excruciating solecism. [The 
common local pronunciation of the 
name is Aoghdn, which accounts for 
some of the forms below. Bellew 
insists on the distinction between the 
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Afghin and the Pathün (PUTTAN). 
s The Afghan is a Pathan merely 
because he inhabits a Pathan country, 
and has to a great extent mixed with 
its people and adopted their language 

(Races of Af., p. 25). The name repre- 
sents Skt. asraka in the sense of a 


ts; 2nd, tho Jows; 3rd, the 

[rom о Ор the Toorks ; 5th, tho Mo- 
guls; 6th, tho Armenians: and he mentions 
more cursorily the opinion that they aro 
desconded from the Indo-Scythians, Medians, 
ians, Persians, and Indians: on con- 
sidering all which, ho comes to tho rational 
conclusion, that they cannot be traced to any 
tribe or country boyond their present seats 
У |апа the adjoining mountains." —E/phin- 

stone's Caubool, cd. 1839, i. 209. 


AFRICO, п.р. А negro slave. 

1682.—‹ Ноге we mot with yv Barbadocs 
Morchant.... James Cock, Master, laden 
with Salt, Mules, and Africos."—Hedges, 
Diary, Feb. 27. [Hak. Soc. i. 16.] 


[AGAM, adj. A term applied to 
certain cloths dyed in some particular 
way. It is the Ar. ’ajam (lit. “one 
who has an impediment or difficulty in - 
speaking Arabic”), a foreigner, and iu 
particular, a Persian. The adj. ajami 
thus means “foreign” or “Persian,” and 
is equivalent to the Greek BdpSapos and 
the Hind. mleééha. Sir G. Birdwood 
(Rep. on Old Rec., p. 145) quotes from 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano (1494-99), 
“in company with some Armenian and 
Azami merchants”: and (ibid.) from 
Varthema: “It is a country of very 
great traffic in merchandise, and par- 
ticularly with the Persians and 
Azamini, who come so far as there.”] 


614.—'* Kerseys, Agam colours.”—Fos- 


Alexander.] em 
„ 1020.—**, . . Afgháns and Khiljis. . . " 
iti in Elliot, i5 seo also 50, 114. 

с. 1265.—'“ Ho also ropaired tho fort of 
Jalálí, which he garrisoned with Afgháns." 
тапа Firosshdht in do. iii. 106. 

.  14thcent.—The Afghans are named by 

the continuator of Rashiduddin among tho 
tribes in the vicinity of Herat (seo N. & E. 
xiv. 494). 

1504.—'*The Afghans, when they aro 
reduced to extremities in war, come into the 
presence of their enemy with grass between 
thoir teeth ; being аз much as to say, “Т am 
your ox.' " *— Baber, 159. 

с. 1556,—'* Ho was afraid of the Afghans.” 
—Sidi ' Ali, in J. As., 1st S., ix. 201. 

1609.—''Agwans and Potans.”— W. 
Finch, in Purchas, i. 521. 

с. 1665.—“‘Such aro those petty Sovereigns, 
who are seated on the Frontiers of Persia, 
who almost never pay him anything, no more 
than they do to the King of Bersin As also 
the Balouches and Augans, and other Moun- 
taineers, of whom tho test part pay him 
but a small matter, and even care but littlo 
for bim: witness tho Affront they did him, 
Ten MA ato 1 his ое Anny by cut- | ter, Letters, ii. 237. 

ng e Water.... when ho passed | 614. «porsia will vent five hundred 
AEn Ga he River Indus to xxu i cloths and one thousand kerseys, Agam 

+++ Bernier, & | colours, per annum. "— bid. ii. 237.] 


lay siege to . 
T. 64 [ed. Constable, 205]. 
m 
ES ер Кс [o то AGAR-AGAR,s. The Malay name 
of a kind of sea-weed (Spherococcus 


inhabit from ahar to 

sturdy sort of people, and great robbers in | Of 
lichenoides). Itissucculent when boiled 
to a jelly ; and is used by the Chinese 


bá. night-time."—7uavernier, E. T. ii. 44; 
with birdsnest (g.v.) in soup. They also 


i. 92 
1707.—''Our final sentiments are that we 
employ it as a glue, and apply it to 
silk and paper мендей to p trans- 


have no occasion to tako any moasures 
against the Afghans’ King i it should 

rent. 1t grows on the shores of the 
lay Islands, and is much exported 


фррелг he comes only to raise contributio: 
to China.—(See Crawfurd, Dict. Ind. 


if he proceeds to the eastward of Delhi 
to make an attack on your allies, or threatens 
tho т penco S engal, ou will concert such 

adapted pes Dopa M DR fern | Arch. and Milburn, ii. 304). 
—Court's Letter, Nov. 20. In Long, 486; 

ОНША. AGDAUN, s A hybrid Н. word 
murus deer. Doe ‚ы discusses fremit Tag pu, dan, made in imitation 
Y es ve been main- | of рї) m-ddn, shi їп (‘spi 
tained of the descent of the Afghauns: 1st, tou S БЕТЕН Cree 
a vessel for holding fire to light 


А, Ibolical action common 
beldars (Bildar), or native E еш loyed om а cheroot. 
the ба em many de , Wien they fe = 
But in mouth, the boidar о) AG-GARI, s Н. ‘Fire carriage.’ 


In native use for a railway train. 


AGUN-BOAT. 


AGUN-BOAT, s. A hybrid word 
for а steamer, from Н. адап, ‘fire, 
and Eng. boat. In Bombay Ag-bat is 


used. 
я d >... Agin boat.” —Oalfield, 


[AJNAS, s. Ar. plur. of jins, ‘goods, 
merchandise, crops,’ ete. Among the 
Moguls it was used in the special sense 
of pay in kind, not in а 

c. 1665,—< It (their pay) is, however, of a 
different kind, and not thought so honour- 
able, but tho Rouzindars are not subject, 
liko the Mansebdars (Munsubdar) to the 
Agenas; that is to say, are not bound to 
take, at a valuation, carpets, and other 
pieces of furniture, that have been used in 
the King's palaco, and on which an un- 
reasonable value is sometimes set.” —Bernier 
(ed. Constable), 215-6.] 


АК, з. Н. a and ark, in Sindi dk: 
the prevalent name of the maddr 
(MUDDAR) in Central and Western 
India. It is said to be a popular 
belief (of course erroneous) ia Sind, 
that Akbar was so called after the dl, 
from his birth in the desert. [Ives 
(488) calls 16 Ogg.] The word appears 
in the following popular rhyme quoted 
by Tod (Rajasthan, i. 669) :— 

АК-га јһоргӣ, 
Phok-rit bar, 
Bajra-rà гой, 
Mot'h-rà dil: 
Dekho Raja tert Marwar. 
For houses hurdles of madar, 
гог hedges heaps of withered thorn, 
Millet for bread, horso-poas for pulse : 
Such is thy kingdom, Raja of Marwar !) 


AKALEE, or Nihang (‘the naked 
one’), s. A member of a body of 
zealots among the Sikhs, who take 
this name ‘from being worshippers 
of Him who is without time, eternal? 
(Wilson). Skt. а privative, and kdl, 
‘time? The Akàülis may be rded 
as the Wahabis of Sikhism. They 
claim their body to have been insti- 
tuted by Guru Govind himself, but 
this is very doubtful. Cunningham's 
view of the order is that it was the 
outcome of the struggle to reconcile 
warlike activity with the abandonment 
of the world ; the founders of the Sikh 
doctrine rejecting the inert asceticism 
of the Hindu sects. The Akülis threw 
off all subjection to the earthly govern- 
ment, and acted as the censors of the 
Sikh community in every rank. Run- 
jeet Singh found them very difficult 


| the kingdom of Arakan, up the 


9 AKYAB. 


Xo control Since the annexation of 
the Panjab, however, they have ceased 
to give trouble. The Akalee is dis- 
tinguished by blue clothing and steel 


armlets. Many of them also used to 
саїгу several steel chakras ole) 
аек а turbans, 

anjab :то7., 986; Maclagan, in 
Panjab Census Rep., 1891, i. 166.] 

1832.—'* Wo received a message from 
the Acali who had sct fire to the village. 
Theso fanatics of the Scik creed 
acknowledge no superior, and tho rulor of 
the country can only moderato their frenzy 
by intrigues and bribery. They go about 
everywhere with naked swords, and lavish 
their abuse on the nobles as well as tho 
peaceable subjects... .  Thoy have on 
several occasions stomped the life of Run- 
ject Singh."—Burucs, vels, ii. 10-11. 

1810.—“The Akalis being summoned to 
surrender, requested a conforonco with ono 
of the attacking party. Tho young Khan 
bravely went forward, and’ waa atraightway 
shot through the hend."—JMrs Mackenzie, 
Storms and Sunshine, i. 115. 


AKYAB, п.р. The European name 
of the seat of administration of the 
British province of Arakan, which is 
also a port exporting rice largely to 
Europe, The name is never used by 
the natives of Arakan (of the Burmese 
race) who call the town Tait-htave, 
‘Crowd (in соле of) War. 
This indicates how the settlement came 
to be formed in 1825, by the fact of the 
British foree encamping on the plain 
there, which was found to be healthier 
than the site of the ancient capital of 
valley 
of the Arakan or Kaladyne R. The 
name Akyáb had been applied, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, to a neigh- 
bouring village, where there stands, 
about 14 miles from the present town 
a pagoda covering an alleged relique of 
Gautama (a piece of the lower jaw, or 
an induration of the throat), the name 
of which taken from the 
description of relique, is Акш ы 
and of this b was probably a 
corruption. The present town and 
cantonment occupy dry land of very 
recent formation, and the high ground 
on which the pagoda stands must, have 
stood on the shore at no distant date, 
as appears from the finding of a small 
anchor there about 1835. The village 
adjoining the pagoda must then have 
stood at the mouth of the Arakan R., 
which was much frequented by the 
Portuguese and the Chittagong people 


ALA-BLAZE PAN. 


in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
thus probably became known to them 
by a name taken from the — 
From a note by Sir Arthur Phayre.) 
Col. Temple writes—“The only deri- 
vation which strikes me as plausible, is 
from tlie Agyattaw Phaya, near which, 
on the island of Sittwé, a Cantonment 
was formed after the first Burmese war, 
on the abandonment of Mrohaung or 
Arakan town in 1825, on account of 
sickness among the troops stationed 
there. The word Agyattaw is spelt 
Akhyap-taw, whence probably the 
modern name.” 
$20.—'*It (tho despatch) at length 
arrived this "s (3rd Dec. 1826), es ia 
taken two months in all to reach us, of 
which forty-five days were spent in the 
route from Akyab in Aracan."—Crewfurd, 
Ата, 289.] 


ALA-BLAZE PAN,s. This name 
is given in the Bombay Presidency to 
а tinned-copper stew-pan, having a 
cover, and staples for straps, which is 
carried on the march by European 
soldiers, for the purpose of cooking 
in, and eating out of. Out on picnics 
a larger kind:is frequently used, and 
kept continually going, as a kind of 
pol-au-fex. [It has been suggested that 
the word may be a corr. of some French 
or Port. term—Fr. braiser y Port. braz- 
ciro, ‘a fire-pan,’ braza, ‘hot coals.’] 


ALBACORE, з. A kind of rather 
large sea-fish, of the Tunny- genus 
(Thynnus albacora, Lowe, perhaps the 
sume as Thynnus macropterus, Day); 
from the Port. albacor or albecora. 
The quotations from Ovington and 
Grose below refer it to albo, but the 
word is, from its form, almost certainly 
Arabic, though Dozy says he has not 
found the word in this sense in Arabic 
dictionaries, which are very defective 
in the names of fishes (p. 61). The 
word albacora in Sp. is applied to a 
large early kind of fig, from Ar. al- 
bakitr, *praecox? (Dozy), Heb. bikkira, 
in Micah vii. 1.—See TTUVIAS, S. У. 
Albacora. [The N.E.D. derives it from 
Ar. al-bukr, ‘a young camel, a heifer,’ 
whence Port. bacoro, ‘a youn pig. 
Also see Grays note on дра 1. 9.] 

1579.— Iheso (flying fish) have two ene- 
mies, the one in the sea, the other in tho airo. 
Тана коше fish зоа калеа ety 
as big as a salmon.”—. 

Stevens, in Hakl. ii. 588. а T 

1592.—''In our passage over from 8. 
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ALBATROSS. 


nco to the maine, we had oxcoeding 
ae store of Bonitos and Albocores."— 
ат) ; їп Hakl. ii. 592. 

1696.—'* We mot likewiso with shoals of 
Albicores (so call'd from a piece of whjto 
Flesh that sticks to their Heart) and with 
multitudes of Boncttocs, which are named 
from thoir Goodness and Excellence for 
eating; so that sometimes for moro than 
twenty Days the whole Ships Company 
havo feasted on these curious fish."—(ring- 
ton, p. 48. 

c. 1760.—''Tho Albacore is another fish 
of much the same kind as the Bonito.. 
from 60 to 90 pounds weight and upward. 
Tho namo of this fish too is takon from the 
Portugueso, importing its whito colour." 
—Grose, i. б. 


ALBATROSS, s The great sca- 
bird (Diomedea exulans, L.), from the 
Port. alcatraz, to which the forms used 
by Hawkins and Dampier, and by 
Flacourt (according to Marcel Devic) 
closely approach. [Alcatras ‘in this 


"sense altered to albi-, albe-, albatross 


(perhaps with etymological reference 
to albus, “white,” the albatross being 
white, while the alcatras was black.") 
AN.E.D. зу] The Port. ivord pro- 
perly means ‘a pelican.’ A reference 
to the latter word in our Glossary 
will show another curious misapplica- 
tion. Devic states that alcatruz in 
Port. means ‘the bucket of a Persian 
wheel,’ * representing the Ar. ai-Zadiis, 
which is again from кадо. Не sup- 
poses that the peliean may haye got 
this name in the same way that it 
is called in ordinary Ar. аба, ‘i 
water-carrier.” It has been pointed 
out by Dr Murray, that the alcatruz 
of some of the earlier voyagers, е.0., 
of Davis below, is not the Diomedea, 
but the Man-of-War (or Frigate) Bird 
(Fregatus aquilus). Hawkins, at p. 
187 of the work quoted, describes, with- 
out naming, a bird which is evidently 
the modern albitross. In the quota- 
tion from Mocquet again, alcatruz is 
applied to some smaller sea-hird. The 
passage from Shelvocke is that which 
suggested to Coleridge “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

15641.—'' The 8th December wo ankered 
by a small Island called Alcatrarsa, wherein 
at our going a shoare, wo found nothing but 
sea-bi as we call them Ganets, but by 
the Portugals called Alcatrarses, who for 
that cause gavo the said Island the samo 
name."— Hawkins (Hak. Soc.), 15. 


* Also see 8. v.aleaduz. Aleaduz, accord- 
ing to Cobarruvias, is in Sp. one of tho earthen 
pots of the noria or Persian E eel 


ALBATROSS. 


1593.—'* The Cre! and bonitoes aro 
tho houndes, and the aleatrarces tho 
hawkes, and the flying fishes the game.” 
—Iid. 152. 


. 1601.—'* The other foule called Alcatrarzi 
is a kind of Hawke that liueth by fishing. 
For when the Bonitos or Dolphines doe chas 
the flying fish vnder tho water .... this 
Alcatrarzi flyoth after them like a Hawke 
after a Partridge."— Davis (Hak. Soc.), 158. 


те. 1608-10.—“ Alcatraz sont petis oiseaux 
ainsi comme estourncaux.”—Alocquet, Voy- 
ayes, 226. 

1672.—‘‘We met with those feathered 
Harbingers of the Cape .... Albetrosses 
«++. they haue great Bodies, yot not pro- 
portionate to their Wings, which meto out 
twico their length."— Fryer, 12. 


.1690.—'*'They havo several other Signs, 
whereby to know when they aro near it, 
as by the Sea Fowl they meet at Sea, 
especially the trosses, a very largo 
long-winged Bird.” —Damipier, i. 531. 

1719.—** We had nct had tho sight of one 
fish of any kind, since wo were como South- 
ward of the Streights of Ze Mair, nor one 
sea-bird, except a disconsolato black ‘Albi- 
tross, who accompanied us for several days, 
hovering about us as if ‘he had lost himself, 
till Hatley (my: second Captain) observing, 
in one of his melancholy fits, that this bird 
was always hovering near us, imagin'd from 
his colour; that it might be some ill omen. 
But be that as it would, he after some 
fruitless attempts, at length shot the 
Albitross, not doubting (porhaps) that we 
should have a fair wind after it. . . ."— 
Shelvocke's Voyage, 72, 73. 


1740.—‘*. . . . a vast varioty of sca-fowl, 
amongst which the most remarkable are 
tho Penguins; they аго in size and shape 
like a goose, but instead of wings they have 
short stumps like fins .... their bills aro 
narrow like those of an Albitross, and they 
stand and. walk in an erect posture. From 
this and their whito bellies, Sir John Nar- 
borough has whimsically likened thom to 
little children standing up in white aprons.” 
—Anson’s Voyage, 9th ed. (1756), p. 68. 

1754.—‘‘An_albatrose, a sea-fowl, was 
shot off the Capo of Good Hope, which 
measured 174 feet from wing to wing."— 
Ives, 5. 


1803.— 
& At length did cross an Albatross ; 
Thorough the fog it came;  . 
As if it had been a Christian soul 
We hailed it in God's name." 
The Ancient Mariner. 
с. 1861.— 


“Souvent pour s'amuser les hommes 
d'équi; р 

Prennent Чез albatros, vastes oiseaux des 
е 

Qui suivent, indolonts compagnons de 


Paene sur les gouffres amors.” 


Baudelaire, L Albatros, | recess. 
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ALCOVE. 


ALCATIF,s. This word for ‘a 
carpet! was much used in India in 
the 16th century, and is treated by 
some travellers as an Indian word. 
It is not however of Indian origin, 
but is an Arabic word ай а carpet 
with long pile’) introduced into Por- 
tugal through the Moors. 


с. 1540.—“ There came abonrd of Antonio 
de Faria more than 60 batels, and balloons, 
and manchuas (q. q. v.) with awnings and 
flag: of silk, and rich alcatifas."—Pinto, 
ch. Ixviii. (orig.). 

1560.—'*'The whole tent was cut in a 
variety of arabesques, inlaid with colourod 
silk, and was carpeted with rich alcatifas.” 
Tenreiro, Itin., c. xvii. 

15/8.—'* The windows of the strects by 
which the Viceroy passes shall be hung with 
carpots (alcatifadas), and the doors deco- 
tated with branches, and the whole adorned 
as richly as possible.” —A rchiv. Port. Orient., 
fascic. И. 225, 

[1598.—''Great store of rich Tapestric, 
which аго called alcatiffas."— Linschoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 47.] 

1608-10.—'* Quand elles vont à l'Egliso on 
les porte en palanquin .... le dedans est 
d'vn grand tapis do Perse, qu'ils a» llont 
Alcatif . . . ."—Pyrard, ii. 62; [Hak. Soc. 
ii, 102]. 

1648.—'*. . . . many silk stuffs, such as 


satin, contenijs (Cuttanee) attelap (read 
attelas), alegie.... aay „агні, “А 
woman's sheot"] of gold and silk for women's 
wear, ld alacatijven . . . ."— Van 


Twist, 50. 

1726.—“They know nought of chairs or 
tables. The small folks cat on а mat, and 
the rich on an Alcatief, or carpot, sitting 
with their feet under them, like our Tailors.” 
—Valentijn, v. Chorom, 55. 


ALCORANAS, s. What word does 
Herbert aim at in the following? [The 
Stanf. Dict. regards this as quite dis- 
tinct from Alcordn, the Koran, or 
sacred book of Mohammedans (for 
which see N.E.J). s.v.), und suggests 
Al-goran, ‘the horns,’ or al-girdn, ‘the 
vertices, 

1665.—“‘Some (mosques) havo their 
Alcorana’s high, slender, round steeples 
or towers, most of which are terrassed near 
the top, like the Standard in Cheapside, but 
Erica tn height."—Jferbert, Travels, 3rd 


ALCOVE, s. This English word 
comes to us through the Span, alcova 
and Fr. alcove (old Fr. aucube), from 
Ar. al-kubbah, m lied first to a kind 
of tent (so in Hebr. Numbers xxv. 8) 
and then to a vaulted building or 
An edifice of Saracenic con- 


ALDEA. 


struction at Palermo is still known 
as La Cuba; and another, a dom 

tomb, as La Cubola. Whatever be the 
true formation of the last word, it 


seems to have given us, through the | 4), 


Italian, Cupola. [Not so in N.E.D-] 

1738.—'*Cubba, commonly used for tho 
vaulted tomb pi paths A Adjutant- 
Shaw's Travels, ed. 1757, p. 40. 


ALDEA, s. A village; also a villa. 
Port. from the Ar. al-dava, ‘a farm or 
villa? Bluteau explains it as * Povoção 
menor que lugar.’ Lane gives among 
other and varied meanings of the Ar. 
word ; ‘An estate consisting of land or 
of land and a house, . . . . land yield- 
ing a revenue.’ The word forms part 
of the name of many towns and villages 
in Spain and Portugal. c 

1547.—''The Governor (of Bacaem) Dom 
Joño de Castro, has given and gives many 
aldeas and other grants of land to Portu- 
стозе who served and were wounded at tho 
fortress of Dio, and to others of long service. 
2... v —Simdo Botelho, Cartas 3. 

[1609.—'' Aldeas in the Country.”—Dan- 
wrs, Letters, i. 25.] 

1673.—'' Hore . ... in a sweot Air, stood 
a Magnificent Rural Church ; in tho way to 
which, and indeod all up and down this 
Island, аго pleasant Aldeas, or villages and 
hamlets that . . . swarm ‘with pcople.”— 
Valentijn, v. (Malabar), 11. 

1758.—''Les principales do ces qu'on ap- 
pelle Aldées (terme que les Portugals ont 
mis en dans l'Indo) autour do Pon- 
dichéri et dans sa dependance sont . . ."— 
D'Anville, Eclaircissenens, 122. 

.1780.—'* The. Coast between these is filled 
with Aldees, or villages of the Indians."— 
Dunn, N. Directory, 5th ed., 110. 

1782.—'*Tl y a aussi quelques Aldées con- 
sidérables, telles que Naver et Portenove, 
pi appartionnont aux Princes du pays.” — 

nnerat, Voyage, i. 37. 


ALEPPEE, n.p. On the coast of 
Travancore ; properly Alappuli. [Ма]. 
аарриайа, ‘the broad river"—(Mad. 
Adm. Man. Gloss. s.v.)]. 


ALFANDIGCA, s. А custom-house 
and resort for foreign merchants in an 
oriental port. The word comes through 
the Port. alfandega, Span. fundago, Ital. 
Sondaco, Fr. fo ue or fondique, from 
Ar. al- funduk, ‘the inn,’ and this from 


Gk. wavdoxeiov or zav8oxetor, «a pilgrim’. 
hospice" dec 
aise IO abe conve of them thence 
Hak. Soe. i, 381] —— те тан 
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ALLAHABAD. 


615.—'*The Iudge of the Alfandica camo 
to Invita BEC Roe, Embassy, Hak. 
Soc. i. 72.] s 
5.—''That the goods of the Englis 
salió er rrocly landed after dispatch in tho 
andiga."— Foster, Letters, iv. 79.] 


ALGUADA, п.р. The name of a 
reef near the entrance to the Bassein 
branch of the Irawadi R., on which a 

lendid.lighthouse was erected hy 
Capt. Alex. US (now Lieut.-General 
Fraser, C.B.) of the Engineers, in 1861- 
65. See some remarks and quotations 
under NEGRAIS. 


ALJOFAR, s. Port. ‘seed-pear'.’ 
Cobarruvias says it is from Аг. al- 
jauhar, ‘jewel.’ 


1404.—“ And trom theso bazars (a/caceri«s; 
issue certain gates into certain streets, where 
thoy sell many things, such as cloths of silk 
and cotton, and seada/s, апа tafitanas, and 
silk, and pearl (alxofar)."—C/«vijo, S Ixxxi. 
(comp. Markham, 81). 

1508.—'* Tho aljofar and pearls that (your 
Majesty) orders mo to send you I cannot 
have as RH havo them in Ceylon and in 
сао which are tho sources of them: I 
would buy them with my blood, and with 
my mus which I have only from your 
giving. Tho Sinabaffs (sinalafos), porcelain 
vases ( акар), and wares of that sort 
are further off. If for my sins I stay hero 
longer I will endeavour to got everything. 
The slave girls that you order me to send 
you must be taken from prizes," for the 

cathen women of this country are black, 
and aro mistresses to EAT by tho time 
ШУ are ten yearsjold."— Letter of the Viceroy 
JD. Francisco d' Almeida to the King, in Correa, 
i. 908-9. 

[1665.—‘‘As it (the idol) was too deformed, 
they made hands for it of the small pearls 


which we call ‘pearls by thc'ounce.'"— 
Tavernier, ed. Ball, ii. 228.] 


ALLAHABAD, np. This name, 
which was given in the time of Akbar 
to the old Hindu Prayag or Prag 
(PRAAG) has been subjected to a variety 
of corrupt pronunciations, both Euro- 
pean and native. JIllakdbdz is a not 
uncommon native form, converted 
by ino ed into Halabas, and further 
by English soldiers formerly into Isle 
o bats. And the Illiabad, which we 
find in the Hastings charges, survives 
in the Elleeabad still heard occasional у. 


х Query, from captured vessels containing 
foreign (non-Indian) women? Tho words are “с 
follows: “Аз escravas que те diz ce the mande, 
tomdose de prezas, que as Gentias d'esta terra sito 
prelas, ё mancebas do mundo como chegüo а dez 
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с. 1606.—''La Provinco do Halabas s'a 
pel DU autrefois Purop (Poorub) йерен 
v. 197. : 
Tuma) fala tte: no бр t empa 

in lo ."— Bernier 
o Constable), p. 36.] 

1726.—''This exceptionally great river 
(Ganges) . . . . comes so far from the N. 
to tho S. . . . . and so further to tho city 
Halabas."— Valentijn. 

1753.—“ Mais co qui intorosso aning 
dans la position de Helabas, c'est d'y 
retrouver colle de l'ancionno /atibothra. 
Aucune ville do l'Indo ne paroit égaler Pali- 
бойга ou Palimbothra, dans l'Antiquité. . . . 
C'est satisfairo uno curiosité géographiquo 
bion placée, quo do retrouver l'emplacement 
d'une ville do cetto considération: mais j'ai 
lieu do croire qu'il faut employer quelque 
critique, dans l'examen des circonstances que 
l'Antiquitó a fourni sur co point. . . . Je 
suis donc persuadé, qu'il ne faut point cher- 
cher d'autre emplacement à Palibothra que 
cciui de la ville d'Helabas. . . . n D'An- 
ville, Eclaircissemens, pp. 53-55. 

(Here D'Anvillo is in error. But sce 
Rennell’s Memoir, pp. 50-54, which clearly 
identifies Palibothra with Patna.) 

1786.—**. . . . an attack and invasion of 
tho Rohillas . . . . which nevertheless the 
said Warren Hastings undertook at the very 
time when, under the pretence of the diffi- 
culty of defending Corah and Illiabad, he 
sold these provinces to Sujah Dowla."— 
articles of Charge, &c., in Burke, vi. 577. 

» "You will seo in the letters from 
the Board . . . . а plan for obtaining Illa- 
bad from tho Vizier, to which he had spirit 
cnough to make a successful resistance.”— 
Cornwallis, i. 238. 


ALLEJA,s. This appears іо be a 
stuff from Turkestan called (Turki) 
alchah, alajah, or alichah. It is 


_ thus described : “a silk cloth 5 yards | Al 


long, which has a sort of wavy line 
pattern running in the length on either 
side.” (Baden-Powell’s Punjab Hand- 
book, 66). [Platts in his Hind. Dict. 
gives ilicha, “a kind of cloth woven of 
silk and thread so as to present the 
appearance of cardamoms (ildchi).” 
But this is evidently a folk etymology. 
Yusuf Ali (Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 95) 
accepts the derivation from Alcha or 
Aldcha, and says it was probably intro- 
duced by the Moguls, and has historical 
associations with Agra, where alone in 
the N.W.P. it is manufactured. “This 
fabric differs from the Doriya in having 
a substantial texture, whereas the 
Doriya is generally flimsy. Тһе 
colours are generally red, or b uish-red, 
with white stripes.” In some of the 
western Districts of the Panjab various 
kinds of fancy cotton goods are 


ALLIGATOR. 


бехта аз Lacha. 
ton, p. 
the trade 
Elatches.] 


с. 1590.—''The improvement is visible 
+ +, . secondly in the Safid Alchahs also 
шая Тыа См: 91. (Екен: 

ann says: < 2 ог i 
of corded stuff. Tarhdár faccia EA ы 

[1612.—'* Hold tho Allesas at 50 Rs."— 
Danvers, Letters, i, 205.] 

1613.—''Tho Nabob bestowed hi 
850 -Mamoodies, 10 fino Baftas, 90 Topseiles 
and 30 Allizaes.”—Dowton, in Purchas, i. 
eos tan (ee cee 
aVecea)."—Ain, i. 93. 

GOODS, “lin, [ TI, PIECE- 

1615.—‘‘1 pec. alleia of 30 Rs. . . . "— 
Cocks'a Diary i. 04 č 

1618.—5ес Van Twist abovo, under AL- 
САТТЕ. And 1673, sec Fryer under ATLAS. 

1653.—'* Alaias (Alnjas) cat vn mot Indion, 
qui signifie des toiles do cotton et do soyo: 
mesléo de plusieurs couleurs,"— De la Boul- 
layc-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 532. 

[c. 1666.—** Alachas, or silk stuffs intor- 
woven with gold and silver."— Bernier (ed. 
Constable), p. 120-21.] 

1690.—'*It (Suratt) is ronown'd ... . 
both for rich Silks, such as Atlasses, Cut- 
tances, Sooseys, Culgars, Allajars . . . . " 
—Ovington, 218. 

1712.—'*An Allejah petticoat striped 
with green and gold and white.”—Advort. 
nis Spectator, cited in Malcolm, Anecdotes, 


(Francis, Mon. on 
8). It appears in one of 
lists (sce PIECE-GOODS) as 


1726.—'*Gold and silver Allegias."— 
Valeatijn (Surat), iv. 146. 

1813.—''Allachas (pieces to tho ton) 
1200." — Milburn, ii. 221. 

1885.—'*Tho cloth from which these 
pyjamas are made (in Swit) is known as 
and is as a rule manufactured in 
their own houses, from 2 to 20 threads of 
silk boing let in with the cotton ; tho silk a« 
well as tho cotton is brought from Peshawar 
and spun at home.”—Al‘Nair's Report on 
Explorations, p. 5. 


ALLIGATOR, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian term for the great lacer- 
tine amphibia of the rivers. It was 
apparently’ in origin a corruption, im- 
ported from 8. America, of the Spanish 
el or al l«garto (from. Lat. lacerta), ‘a 
lizard? The “Summary of the Western 
Indies” by Pietro Martire d’Angheria, 
as given in Ramusio, recounting the 
last voyage of Columbus, says that, ina 
certain river, “they sometimes en- 
countered those crocodiles which they 
call Lagarti; these make away when 
they see the Christians, and in making 
away they leave behind them an odour 
more fragrant than musk.” (Ram. iii. 


ALLIGATOR. 
f. 170). Oviedo, on another page of 


the same eae them “ 
o dragoni” (f. 62). У 
Bistean e s , Crocodilo” 
andadds : “In the Oriente Conquistado 
(Part I. f. 823) you will find a descrip- 
tion of the Crocodile under the name 
of Lagarto.” E 
os often, in Anglo-Indian conversa- 
tion, used to meet, with the endeavour 
to distinguish the two well-known 
ecies of the Ganges as Crocodile and 
igator, but this, like other applica- 
tions of popular and general terms to 
mark scientific distinctions, involves 
fallacy, as in the cases of ‘panther, 
leo rd, ‘camel, dromedary,’ UE 
solicitor, and so forth. The two kinds 
of tic crocodile were known to 
Aelian (c. 250 A.D. who writes: “It 
(the Ganges) breeds two kinds of 
crocodiles; one of these is not at all 
hurtful, while the other is the most 
voracious and cruel eater of flesh ; and 
these have a horny prominence on the 
top of the nostril. These latter are 
used as ministers of vengeance upon 
evil-doers; for those convicted of the 
test crimes are cast to them ; and 
they require no executioner.” 


1493.—'*In a small adjacent island . . . 
our men saw an dh he of paaa 
(lagarto muy wande), which they said was 
as large dd as a calf, and with a tail as 
long аза lanco . . . . but bulky as it was, 
it got into the sea, so that they could not 
catch it."—Z«tter of Dr. Chanca, in Select 
S of Columbus by Major, Hak. Soc. 

ed., 43. 

1589.—‹ All along this River, that was not 
PE prona, Шо were 18 number of на 
lagartos), which might moro properly 
called Serpents... . inar eee rts 
backs, and mouths two foot wide..... 
thero be of them that will sometimes got 
upon an almadia . . .. and overturn it 
with thoir tails, swallowing up tho men 
whole, without dismemboring of them."— 
Pinto, in Cogan's tr. 17 (orig. cap. xiv.). 

1552.- *. . . . aquatic animals such as 
«+++ Very great lizards (lagartos), which 


in form and nature are just the crocodiles of 
the Nilo."— Barros, I. iii. 8. 


1568.—''In this River we killed a mon- 
strous Lagarto, or Crocodile . . . ho was 
23 foote by the rule, headed like a hogge. 
. » « "—Job Hortop, in Hak. iii. 580. 

1579.—‘‘ We found here many good 
commodities . . . . . besides alagartoe 
munckoyes, and the like."— Drake, Work 
Encompassed, Hak. Soc. 112. 


1591.—'*In this place I have seen v 
t water ай азов (which we сай in 
lish crocodiles), seven yards long."— 
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ALLIGATOR-PEAR. 
Master Antonie Knivet, in Purchas, iv. 
1228. 


1593.—'*In this River (of Guayaquill) and 
all the Rivers of this Coast, aro great abun- 
dance of B.... persons of credit 
have certified to mo that as small fishes in 
other Rivers abound in scoales, so tho 
Alagartoes in this... . . "—Sir Richard 
Hawkins, in Purchas, iv. 1400. 

c. 1593.— 

** And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuff'd, and othor skins 

Of ill-shaped fishes. . ."— 

Romeo & Julict, v. 1. 

1595.—“ Vpon this river there were great 
storo of fowle . . . . . but for lagartos it 
exceeded, for thero were thousands of those 
vgly serponts ; and the people called it for 
the abundance of thom, the riuer of Lagar- 
tos in thoir language.”—Raleigh, The Pis- 
согегіе of Guiana, in Hakl. iv. 137. 

1596.—‹ Опсе he would needs defend a 
rat to be animal rationale... . usu 
sho eate and gnawd his bookes . . . . And 
the moro to confirme it, because overio one 
laught at him . . . . the next rat he seaz'd 
on heo made an anatomio of, and read a 
lecture of 3 dayes long upon everio artire 
or musckle, and after hanged her over his 
head in his studie in stead of an apothe- 
cario's crocodile or dride Alligatur."— 7. 
ANashe's ‘Have with you to Saffron. Walden.’ 
Repr. in J. Payno Collier's Misc. Tracts, 
p. 72. - 

1610.—**These Blackes . . . told me the 
River was full of atas, and if I saw ап, 
I must fight with him, clse he would kill 
те.”— Р. Midleton, in Purchas, i. 214. 

1618.—“ . . . . mais avante . . por 
distancia de 2 legoas, esta o fermoso ryo de 
Cassam de lagarthos о crocodillos."—Go- 
dinho de Eredia, 10. 

1073.—'* Tho River was full of Aligators 
or Crocodiles, which lay basking in the* Sun 
in the Mud on the River's sido." —Z7yer, 55. 

1727.—'!I was cleaning a vessel... . 
and had Stages fitted for my People to 
stand on... . and we were plagued with 
fivo or six Allegators, which wantod to be 
on the Stage. "—.1. Jamilton, ii. 133. 

1761.— 

« |... else that sca-like Stream 

(Whence Traffic pours her bounties on 

mankind) 

Dread Alligators would alone possess.” 

Grainger, Bk. ii. 
1881.—'*The Hooghly alone has never 
been so full of sharks and alligators as 
now. We have it on undoubted authority 
that within the past two months over à 
hundred people have fallen vietims to these 
brutes.” —Pioncer Mail, July 10th. 


ALLIGATOR-PEAR,s. The fruit 
of the Laurus persa, Lin, Persca 
gratissima, Gaertn. The name as here 
given is an extravagant, and that of 
avocato or avogato a more moderate, 
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ALMADIA. 


corruption of aguacate ог aluiacatl (see 
below), which appears to have been the 
native name in Central America, still 
surviving there. The Quichua name is 
palta, which is used as well as aguacate 
by Cieza de Leon, and also by Joseph 
de Acosta. Grainger (Sugarcane, . 
І.) calls it “rich sabbaca,” which he 
says is “the Indian name of the avocato, 
avocado, aviguto, or as the English 
corruptly call it, alligator pear. The 
Spaniards in S. America callit Aguacate, 
and under that name it is described by 
Ulloa.” In French it is called avocat. 
The praise which Grainger, as quoted 
below, “liberally bestows” on this 
fruit, is, if we might judge from the 
Specimens occasionally met with in 
India, absurd. With liberal pepper 
and salt there may he a remote sugges- 
tion of marrow: but that is all. 
Indeed it is hardly a fruit in the 
ordinary sense. Its common sea name 
of ‘inidshipman’s butter? [or *sub- 
altern's butter] is suggestive of its 
merits, or demerits. 

Though common and_ naturalised 
throughout the W. Indies and E. 
coasts of tropical S. America, its actual 
native country is unknown. Its 
introduction into the Eastern world 
is comparatively recent; not older 
than the middle of 18th century. Had 
it been worth eating it would have 
come long before. 


1532-50.— '* There are other fruits belong- 
ing to the country, such as fragrant pines 
and plantains, many excellent guuras, 
capnitos, aguacates, and other fruits.”— 
Cieza de Lean, 16. 


1608.—"'The Malla is x great tree, and 
carries a faire leafe, which hath a fruite like 
to great peares; within it hath a great 
stone, and all the rest is soft moate, so as 
when they are full ripe, they are, as it were, 
butter, and have a delicate taste.”"—/aseph 
de Acasta, 250. 


с. 1660.— 
“The Aguacat no less is Verus Friend 
(To th’ Zudies Venus Conquest doth cx- 
tend) 
A fragrant Leaf the cata bears ; 
Her Fruit in fashion of an Egg appears, 


With such a wbite and spermy Juice it 


swells 


As represents moist Lifo' first Prin- 
ciples.” 


Cowley, Of Plantes, v. 


1680.—“ This ‘Tavoga is an exceeding 
pleasant Island, abounding in all manner | ; 


of fruits, suchas Pine-apples . . . . 


Albe- 
catos, Pears, Mammes. "— Capit. Sharpe, in 


Dampier, iv. 


** And thou 


1685.—''The Avogato Pear-troo is as big 


as most Pear-trees . . . and the Fruit us 
big asa largo Lemon. . . . Tho Substance 
in tho insido is green, 
and soft as Butter. . . ."—Dampier, i. 203. 


or a little yellowish, 


1736.—'' Avogato, Baum. . . . This fruit 


itself has no taste, but when mixt with 


r and lemon juice gives a wholosomo 


and tasty flavour." —Zeidler's Lexicon, s.v. 


1761.— 
n avocato, charm of konse, 
Thy ripen'd marrow liberally bestows't." 
Grainger, Bk. I. 
1830.—''Tho avocada, with its Brob- 


dignag pear; as large as a pursor'a lantern.” 
Tom Cringle, od. 1863, 4U. 


[1861.—'* There is a well-known West 


Indian fruit which wo call an avocado or 
alligator pear."—Tylor, Anahuac, 227.] 


1870. — “Tho aguacate or Alligator 


pear." —Squier, Honduras, 142. 


1873.—''Thus tho fruit of tho Persea 


gratissima was called Ahucatl’ by tho 
ancient Mexicans; the Spaniards corrupted 
it to avocado, and our sailora still furthor to 
* Alligator pears.” "—Belt's Nicaragua, 107. 


ALLYGOLE, ALIGHOL, ALLY- 


GOOL, ALLEEGOLE, s. H.—P. 
*aligol, from 'alz “lofty, excellent,’ Skt. 
gola, a troop ; a nondescript word used 
for “irregular foot in the Maratha 
service, without discipline or regular 
arms. According to some they are so 
named from charging in a dense mass 
and invoking "Ali, the son-in-law: of 
Mohammed, being chiefly Moham- 
mnedans.”—( Wilson.) 


1796.—‘‘ The Nezibs (Nujeeb) are match- 
lockmen, and according to their differont 
casts are called Allegoles or Rohillus; thoy 
are indifferently form. d of high-cast Hindoos 
and Musselmans, armed with the country 
Bandook (bundook), to which the ingenuity 
of De Boigne had added a Bayonot."— 
W. 17. Tone, .A Letter un the Maratta People, 

p. 90. 
и р еко A sort of chosen light 
Rohilla Patans: sometimes 


1817.—''The Allygools answer nearly 
the-same description."—Blacker, Mein. of 
Operations in India, p. 22.) 


ALMADIA, s. This is a word 
introduced into Portuguese from 
Moorish Ar. al-ma'diya. Properly it 
means ‘a raft’ (see Dozy, s.v.). But it 
ig generally used by the writers on 
India for a canoe, or the like small 
native boat. 


ALMANACK. 
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ALOO BOKHARA. 


1514.—“E visto che pon aim posue 
г abadie, ci 
aderoi galline. ia da | Flückiger, Pharmacographia, 616) to be 


ambasciata, Бай 
barche, a venderci galline. . . . —Giov. 
Empoli, in Archiv. Stor. Ital., p. 59. 


'[1539.—Seo quotation from Pinto under 


ALLIGATOR. TE 
—‘‘Light vessels which tho 

z M Pyne viella. Valle, Нак Soc. 
i. 122; and also scc under DONEY.] 

1644.—'*Huma Almadia pora sorvigo do 
dito Baluarte, com seis marinheiros quo 
cada hum ven-so hum x(erafi)™ por mes 
... . X3 72." — Expenses of Diu, in Bocarro 
(Sloane MSS. 197, fol. 175). 

ALMANACK, s Оп this difficult 
word see Dozy’s Oosterlingen and 
N.E.D. In a passage quoted by 
Eusebius from  Porphy: у (Ргаер. 
Evangel. t. iii. ed. Gaistord) there is 
mention of Egyptian calendars called 
GApenxeavd. Also in the Vocabular 
Arauigo of Pedro de Alcala (1505) the 
Ar. Mandk is given as the equivalent of 
the Span. que, which seems to 
show that the Sp. Arabs did use 
mandkh in the sense required, probably 
haying adopted it from the Egyptian, 
and having assumed the initial al to be 
their own article. 


ALMYRA, з. H.alndr. A ward- 
robe, chest of drawers, or like picce of 


шо) furniture. The word is in 
general use, by masters and servants 


in Anglo-Indian households, in both 
N. and S. India. It has come {о us 
from the Port. almario, but it is the 
sume word as Fr. armoire, Old E. 
ambry [for which see N.E.D.] &c., and 
Sc. uwmry, orginating in the Lat. 
armarium, or -ria, which occurs also 
in L. Gr. as dpuapij, ápudptor. 
€. в.с. 200.—*'Hoc est quod olim clan- 
culum ox armario te surripnisse aicbas 
uxori tuno . . . ."—Plautus, Men. iii. З. 
AD. 1450.—'*Item, I will my chambre 
prestes hauc.... the thone of thame 
the to almer, & tho tothir of yame the 
tother almar whilk I ordnyd for kepyng of 
vestmentes,"— Will of Sir T. Cumberlege, in 
Academy, Sept, 27, 1879, p. 231. 
1589.—'*—— itemanelangsettle, item ane 
almarie, anc Кізі, апо sait burde . . . ."— 
Ext. Records Burgh of Glusgow, 1876, 130. 
1878.—''Sahib, have you looked in Mr 
стопа almirah ?"—Zifc. in Mofussil, 


ALOES, s The name of aloes is 
applied to two entirely different, sub- 
stances : а. the drug prepared from the 
inspissated bitter juice of the Aloë 


Socotrina, Lam. In this meaning (a) 
the EN is considered (Hanbury and 


derived from the Syriac ’elwat (in P. 
alwd). b. Aloes-wood, the same as 
Eagle-wood. This is perhaps from 
one of the Indian forms, through the 
Hebrew (pl. forms) алап, akhālim 
and а, akhdloth. Neither Hippo- 
crates nor Theophrastus mentions aloes, 
but Dioscorides describes two kinds of 
it (Mat. Med. iii. З). “It was probably 
the Socotrine aloes with which the 
ancients were most familiar. Eustathius 
says the aloe was called iepà, from its 
excellence in preserving life (ad. Il 
630). This accounts for the powder of 
aloes being called Hiera picra in the 
older writers on Pharmacy.”—(Francis 
Adams, Names of all Minerals, Plants, 
and Animals desc. by the Greek authors, 
etc.) 

(а) с. a.D. 70.—''Tho best Aloe (Latin 
the same) is brought out of India. . .. 
Much use thore is of it in many cases, but 
principally to loosen the bellie; being tho 
only purgative medicine that is comfortable 
to the stomach. . . ."—/liny, Bk. xxvii (Ph. 
Holland, ii, 212). 

(b) **"HAe бё каї Nexddnuos. .. . pépwv 
Шүна cpipyns коі addons decl Мтраѕ 
éxarév.” — John xix. 39. 

c. A.D. §45,—“ From the remoter regions, 
I speak of Tzinista and other places, tho 
imports to Taprobane aro silk Aloes-wood 
(ау), cloves, sandal-wood, and so forth."— 
Cosmas, in Cathay, p. clxxvii. 

[c. 1605. —** In wch Папа of Allasakatrina 
trc good harbors faire depth and good 
Anchor ground." — Diseription in Bird- 
woud, First Letter Book, 82. (Eere there is 
а confusion of the name of the island 
Socotra with that of its best-known product 
—41/оеа Socotrina).] 

1617.—“.... а kind of lignum Allo- 

pers oet Diary, i. 309 [and sec 
i.3] 


АТОО, s. Skt. - Н. alā. This word 
is now used in Hindustani and other 
dialects for the ‘potato.’ The original 
Skt. is said to mean the esculent root 
Arum campanulatum. 


АТОО BOKHARA, s. P. dla- 
bokkdra, ‘Bokh. plum’; a kind of 
prune commonly brought to India by 
the Afghan traders. 

[е. 1666.—‘ Usbec being the country which 
principal] supplies Delhi with .... many 
loads of dry fruit, as Bokara prunes...." 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 118.] 


ALPEEN. 


= 


1817.— 


st Plantains, the golden and tho green, 
Malaya's nectar'd mangostoen 3 

Prunes of Bokhara, and swoot nuts 

From tho far groves of Samarkand.” 


Moore, Lalla Rookh. 


ALPEEN, s Н. alpin, used in 
Bombay. A common pin, from Port. 
alfinete (Panjab N. d: Q., ii. 117). 


AMAH, s. A wet nurse; used in 
Madras, Bombay, China and Japan. 
It is Port. ama (comp. German and 
Swedish amme). 


1839.—'*.... A sort of good-natured 
housckeeper-like bodies, who talk «only of 
ayahs and amahs, and bad nights, and 
babies, and tho advantages of Hodgson’s 
alo while they are nursing: seeming in short 
devoted to “suckling fools and chronicling 
small boer.'"—Zetters from Madras, 294. 
See nlso p. 106. 


АМВАВЕЕ, s This is a P. word 
('amdri) for a Howdah, and the word 
occurs in Colebrooke's letters, but is 

uite unusual now. Gladwin defines 

marce аз “an umbrella over the 
Howdeh? (Index to Aycen, i) The 
proper application is to a canopicd 

howdah, such as is still used by native 

princes. 

[c. 1661.—'* Aurcngzebę felt that ho might 
vonture to shut his brother up in а covered 
embary, а kind of closed litter in which 
women aro carried on elephants."— Dernier 
(cd. Constable), 69.] 

c. 16605.—'*On tho day that tho King 
went up tho Mountain of Pire-ponjale . . . 
being followed by a long row of elephants, 
upon which sat the Women in Miktembert 


and Еш -.. .'—Bernier, E.T. 180 
[ed. Constable, 407]. р 


1798.—“The Rajah's Sowarree was very 
grand and superb. Не had twenty clc- 
phants, with richly embroidered ambarrehs, 
E Whole ee m Lm by his агаары 
—he himself riding upon tho put in 
the contre." — Skinner. Меп. B. 

1799.—'* Many of tho largest Ceylon and 
other Deccany Elephants bore ambáris 
on which all the chiefs and nobles rode, 
dressed with magnificonce, and adorned 
mith tia richest jowels.”—Life of Colebrooke, 
p. 164. 

1805.—'* Amaury, а canopiod seat for an 
elophant. Ап open one is called Houza or 
Howda."—Dic. of Words used in E. Indies, 
2nd ed. 21. 


1807.—“ A we tiger ion was started 
in beating a в cover for game, sprang 
up so far into the umbarry or асое 
іп which Sujah Dowlah was seated, as to 
leave little doubt of a fatal issuo."— 
Williamson, Orient. Field Sports, 15. 

B. х 


7 AMEER. 


AMBARREH, з. Dekh. Hind. and 
Mahr. ambárd, ambart [Skt. amla-vdt- 
tka}, the plant Hibiscus cannabinus, 
affording a useful fibre, 


. AMBOYNA, np. A famous island 
in the Molucca Sea, belonging to the 
Dutch. The native form of the name 
is Ambun [which according to Marsden 
means ‘dew ’]. 

[1605.—“ Ho hath sent hither his forces 
which hath expelled all the Portingalls out 
of the fforts they hore hould att Ambweno 
sd Tydore."— Birdwood, First Letter Book, 


AMEEN, з. The word is Ar. amt 
meaning ‘a trustworthy person,’ an 
then an inspector, intendant, &c. In 
India it has several uses as applied to 
native officials employed under the 
Civil Courts, but nearly all reducible 
to the definition of -convmissarius. 
Thus an ameen may be employed by 
a Court to investigate accounts con- 
nected with a sits to prosecute local 
enquiries of any kind bearing on a 
suit, to sell or to deliver over posses- 
sion of immovable property, to. carry 
out, legal proces ав a bailiff, &. The 
name 1з also applied to native assis- 
tants in the duties of land-survey. 
But sce Sudder Ameen (SUDDER). 

[1616.—'*Ho declared his offico of Amin 
required him to hear and determino diffor- 
ences." — Foster, Letters, iv. 351.] 

1817.—''Native officers called aumeens 
wero sent to collect, accounts, and to obtain 
information in the districts. Tho first 
incidents that occurred were complaints 
ngainst theso aumeens for injurious treat- 
ment of tho inhabitants. . . ."—Jfill. Hist., 
ed. 1840, iv. 12. 

1861.—''Bengallee dewans, once pure, 
are converted into demons; AAS 
harmless, become tigers; magistrates, sup- 
posed to be just, aro converted into op- 
pressors."—Peterson, Speech for Prosecution. 
in Nil Durpan case. 

1878.—'* The Ameen еш d in maki 
the partition of an euo age in the 
Mofussil, 1. 206. 

1882.—** A missi. «++. might, on the 
other hand, be b UNES a stadt when 
asked to oxplain all the terms used by an 
amin or valuator who had beon sent to fix 
tior jadicial rents."—Saty. Rev., Dec. 30, 
p. 


AMEER, s. Ar. Amir (root amr, 
‘commanding, and зо) ‘a commander, 
chief, or lord? and, in Ar. application, 
any kind of chief from the Amīrw l- 
müminin, ‘the Amir of the Faithful? 


AMEER. 


i.c. the Caliph, downwards. The word 
in this form jet first became 
familiar as арр jed to the Princes of 
Sind, at the time of the conquest. of 
that Province by Sir. C. J. Napier. 
Tt is the title affected by many Musul- 
man sovereigns of various calibres, as the 
Amir of Kabul, the Amir of Bokhürà, 
Qe But in sundry other forms the 
word has, more or Jess, taken root in 
European languages since the carly 
Middle Ages, Thus it is the origin 
of the title ‘Admiral,’ now confined 
to fenes of the sea service, but 
applied in varying forms hy m ieval 

iristian writers to the Amirs, or 
lords, of the court and army of Egypt 
and other Mohammedan States. The 
word also came to us again, by a later 
importation from the Levant, in the 
French form, Emir or Emer.—Sce 
also Omrah, which is in fact Umard, 
the pl. of Amir. Byzantine writers use 
*Audp, 'Aggpüs, 'Apvpds, ’Apypatos, &c. 
(See Ducange, Gloss, Gracit.) It. is 
the opinion of the best scholars that 
the forms Amiral, Ammiraglio, Admiral 
&c., originated in the application of a 
Low Latin termination -alis or -alius, 
though some doubt may still attach 
to this question. (See Marcel Devic, 
s.v. Amiral, and Dozy, Oosterlingen, 
av. Admiraal [and N.E.D. s.v. Ad- 
miral} The d iu admiral probably 
came from a false imagination of com- 
nection with admirari. 

1250.—“Li grand amiraus dos galics 
m'envoia quorre, ct mo demanda si j'estoio 
cousins lo roy ; ct jo le di quo nanin....” 
—VJoinville, р. 178. This passage illustrates 
the sort of way in which our modern use of 
the word admiral originated. 

c. 1945.—'* The Master of tho Ship is like 
a # grear amir; when he gocs ashore the 
archers and the blackamoors march beforo 
him with javelins and swords, with drums 
d horns and trumpets."—Jbn Байша, iv. 

Compare with -this description .of the 
Commander of a Chinese Junk in the 14th 
century, A. Hamilton’s of an English Cap- 
tain in Malabar in the end of the 17th: 

“Captain Beawes who commanded the 
Albemarle, accompnhied ms also, carrying 
a Drum and two Trumpets with us, so as to 
make our Compliment tho more solemn."— 
1. 3 

And this again of an **i ” ski 
ue Hooghly, fa Tea: interloper ™ skipper 

1683.—'' Alley went in а splendid Equip- 
age, habitted in scarlet richly laced. та 
ED in Bluo Capps and Coats edgod 
with Red, all armed with Blunderbusses, 
went before his pallankeen, 80 (18) Peons 
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before thom, and 4 Musicians playing on the 
Weights with 2 Flaggs, before him, like an 

ent .. «'—Hedges, Oct. 8 (Hak. Soc. 
i. 123). 

]1384.—'* Il Soldano fu cristiano di Grecia, 
e fu venduto por eae, quando Cos 
ullo a uno ammira; glio, come tu licessi 
* capitano di guerra." '—Frescobaldi, р. 39. 

[1510.—Sce quotation from Vartheme 
under INE. 

1615.—“ The inhabitants (of Sidon) aro of 
sundry nations and religions ; governed b 
а succession of Princes whom they call 
Етегв; descended, as they say, from the 
Druses."—Sandys, Journey, 210. 


AMOY, n.p. А great sea rt of 
Fokien in China, the name of which 
in Mandarin dialect is Hia-men, mean- 
ing ‘Hall Gate, which is in the 
Changchau dialect А-ти", In some 
hooks of the last century it is called 
Emwy and the like. It is now a 
Treaty-Port. 

1687.—'*Amoy or Anhay, which is а city 
standing оп а Navigable River in the Fro- 
vinee of Fokien in China, and is a placo of 
vast trade."—Dampier, i. А17. (This looks 
asif Dampier confounded the name of Amoy, 
tho origin of which (as generally given) we 
have stated, with that of ;14-/t«i, ono of the 
connected ports, which lies to the N.E., 
about 30 m., as the crow flies, from Amoy). 

1727.—'''lhere are some curiosities in 
Amoy. Опе is a large Stone that weighs 
above forty Tuns .... in such an Equili- 
brium, that a Youth of twelve Years old cin 
easily make it move,"—4. Hamilton, ii. 243. 


AMSHOM, s. Malayal. añsam, 
from Skt. dmsah, ‘a part,’ defined hy 
Gundert as “part of a Talook, formerly 
called hobili, greater than а tara? 
[Logan (Man. Malabar, i. 87) speaks 
of the amsam as a *parish.] It is 
further explained in the following 
quotation :— 

1878.—'*'The amshom is really the small- 
est revenue division there is in Malabar, and 
is gonerally а tract of country some square 
miles in extent, in which there is no such 
thing as a village, but a series of scattered 
homesteads and farms, where the owner of 
the land and his servants reside... . 
separate and apart, in single separate huts, 
or in scattered collections of huts.”"—eport 
of Census Cum. in India. 


A MUCK, to run, у. There is we 
believe no room for doubt that, to us 
nt lenst, this expression. came from tlie 
Malay countries, where both the phrase 
and the practice are still familiar, 
Some valuable remarks on the pheno- 
шепоп, as prevalent among the Malays, 
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were contributed by Dr Oxley of 
Singapore to the Journal of the Indian 
Archipe vol iii p. 532; see a 
quotation below. [Mr W. W. Skeat 
writes—' The best explanation of the 
fact is perhaps that it was the Mala: 
national method of committing suicide, 
especially as one never hears of Malays 
committing suicide in any other way. 


. This form of suicide may arise from 


а wish to die fighting and thus avoid 
a ‘straw death, a cow’s death’; but 
it is curious that women and children 
are often among the victims, and 
especially members of the suicide’s 
own family. The act of running a- 
muck is probably due to causes over 
which the culprit has some amount 
of control, as the custom has now 
died out in the British Possessions in 
the Peninsula, the offenders probably 
ohjecting to being caught and tried in 
cold blood. I remember hearing of 
ouly about two cases (one hy a Sikh 
soldier) in about six years. It has 
been suggested further that the ex- 
treme monotonous heat of the Penin- 
sula may have conduced to such out- 
breaks as those of Running amuck 
and patei] 

The word is by Crawfurd ascribed 
to the Javanese, and this is his ex- 
planation : 

“Amuk (J.). Ana-muck ; to run a-muck ; 
to tilt; to run furiously and desperately at 
апу one; to make a furious onset or charge’ 
in combat.”—( Malay Dict.) [The standard 
Malay, according to Mr Skeat, is rather 
amok (mengámok).] 

Marsden says that the word rarely 
occurs in any other than the verbal 
form mengdmuk, ‘to make a furious 
attack? (Mem. of a Malayan Family, 
96 


here is reason, however, to ascribe 
an Indian origin to the term; whilst 
the practice, apart from the term, is 
of no rare ovcurrence in Indian history. 
Thus Tod records some notable in- 
stances.in the history of the Rajputs. 
In one of these (1634) the eldest son 
of the Raja of Mürwür ran a-muck at 
the court of Shah Jahin, failing in 
his blow at the Emperor, but killing 
five courtiers of eminence before he 
fell himself. Again, in the 18th cen- 
tury,.Bijai Singh, also of Marwar, bore 
strong resentment against the Talpura 
prince of Hyderabad, Bijar Khan, who 
lad sent to demand from the Rajput 
tribute and a bride, A Bhatti and a 
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Chondawat offered their services for 
vengeance, and set out for Sind as 
envoys. Whilst Bijar Khan read their 
credentials, muttering, ‘No mention 
of the bride!’ the Chondawat buried 


У ја in his heart, exclaiming *'This 


for the bride!’ ‘And this for the 
tribute!’ cried the Bhatti, repeating 
the blow. The meu then plied their 
daggers right, and left, and 26 persons 
were slain before the envoys were 
hacked to pieces (Tod, ii. 45 & 315). 

But it is in Malabar that we trace 
the apparent origin of the Malay term 
in the existence ОЁ certain desperadoes 
who are called by a variety of old 
travellers amouchi or amuco. The 
nearest approach to this that we have 
been able to discover is the Malayalam 
amar-kkan, ‘a warrior’ (from amar, 
‘fight, war’). [The proper Malayalam 
term for such men was Chaver, literally 
those who took up or devoted them- 
selves to death.] One of the special 
applications of this word is remarkable 
in connection with a singular custom 
in eet st After the тшш had 
reigned 12 years, a t assembly was 
held at Тїйшїк when that Prince 
took his seat surrounded by his de- 
pendants, fully armed, Any one might 
then attack him, and the assailant, if 
successful in killing the Zamorin, got 
the throne. This had often happened. 
[For a full discussion of this custom 
see Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii. 
14 sq.] In 1600 thirty such assailants 
were killed in the enterprise. Now 
these men were called amar-kkdr. (pl. 
of amar-kkan, see Gundert s.v.). These 
теп evidently ran a-muck in the true 
Malay sense; and quotations below 
will show other illustrations from 
Malabar which confirm the idea that 
hoth name and practice originated 
in Continental India. There is indeed 
a difficulty as to the derivation here 
indicated, in the fact that the amuco 
or amoucht of European writers on 
Malabar seems by no means close 
enough to amarkkan, whilst it is so 
close to the Malay ати; and оп 
this further light may he hoped for. 
The identity between the amoucos 
of Malabar and the amuck runners 
of the Malay peninsula is clearly 


shown by the from Correa 
EUR below. Mr Whiteway adds— 
“ Gouvea (1606) in his Jornada (ch. 9, 
Bk. ii) applies the word amouques 
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to certain Hindus whom he saw in 
S. Malabar near Quilon, whose duty 
it was to defend the Syrian Christians 
with their lives. There are reasons 
for thinking that the worthy priest 
got hold of the story of a cock and 
a bull; but in any case the Hindus 
referred to ge really Jangadas.”] 

‘Sec JANCADA). 

( De Gubernatis has indeed suggested 
that the word amouchi was derived 
from the Skt. amokshya, ‘that cannot 
be loosed’; and this would be very 
consistent with several of the passages 
which we shall quote, in which the 
idea of being ‘hound by a vow’ 
underlies the conduct of the persona 
to whom the term was applicable both 
in Malabar and in the Archipelago. 
But amokshya is a word unknown to 
Malayalam, in such a sense at least. 

We have seen a-muck derived from 
the Ar. almak, ‘fatuous? [(e.g. Ball, 
Jungle Life, 358)] But this is ety- 
mology of the kind which scorns 
history. 

The phrase has been thoroughly 
naturalised in England since the days 
of Dryden and Pope. [The earliest 
EE for * running amuck” in the 

.E.D. is from Marvell (1672).] 

c. 1430.—Nicolo Conti, speaking of- tho 
greater Islands of the Archipelago under the 
namo of tho Two Javas, does not use tho 
word, but describes a form of the practice :— 

“Homicide is here a jest, and goes with- 
out punishment. Debtors are mado over to 
their creditors as slaves ; and somo of theso, 
preferring death to slavery, will with drawn 
swords rush on, stabbi all whom they fall 
in with of less strength than themselves, 
until they meet death at the hands of somo 
one moro than a match for thom. ‘This 
man, the creditors then sue in Court for the 
dead man’s debt.”—In India in the XVth 

1516.—''There aro some of them (Ja- 
vanese) who if they fall ill of any severe 
iliness vow to God that if thoy remain in 
health they will of their own accord seek 
another more honourable death for his ser- 
vice, and as soon as they get woll they take 
а dagger in their hands, and go out into 
the streets and kill as many persons as thoy 
meet, both mon, women, and children, in 
such wiso that thoy go like mad dogs, kill- 
ing until thoy are тра, These are called 
uco. And as soon as they seo them 
in this work, they cry out, saying Amuco, 
Ami in ordor that poople may take care 

ves, and they kill them with 
dagger айй spear thrusts."— Barbosa, Hak. 
Soc. 194. ase amare seems to show that 
the word amu% must have been commonly 
used in Malay countries before the arrival 
of the Portuguese there, c. 1511. 


N 
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1539.—'* . . . The Tyrant (o Rey Ache) 
salliod forth in person, accompanied with 
resolute mon (cinco mil Amoucos) and 
charged tho Bataes very furiously."—Pinto 
(orig. cap. xvii.) in Cogan, p. 20. 

1552.—Do Barros, speaking of the capture 
of tho Island of Beth (Beyi, off tho N.W. 

int of Kathiiwir) by Nuno da Cunha iu 
Tesi, says: “But tho natives of Guzarat 
stood in such fear of Sultan Badur that thoy 
would not consent to the terms. And so, 
like people determined оп death, all that 
night thoy shaved their heads (this is а 
superstitious practico of those who despise 
life, people whom they call in India Amau- 
cos) and betook thomselves to their mosque, 
and thero devoted thoir persons to death 
.... and as an earnest of this vow, and 
an example of this resolution, tho Captain 
orderod a great firo to be made, and cast 
into it his wife, and a littlo son that ho had, 
and all his household and his goods, in fear 
lest anything of his should fall into our 
possession.” Others did tho like, and then 
hey stall upon the Portuguese.—Dec. IV. 
iv. 13. 

с. 1561.—In war between tho Kings of 
Calicut and Cochin (1503) two princes of 
Cochin were killed. A number of these 
desperadocs who havo been spoken of in 
the quotations wore killed. . . . “ But some 
remained who were not killed, and these 
went in shame, not to have dicd avenging 
their lords... . these were more than 
200, who: all, according to their custom, 
shaved off all their hair, even to the eyo- 
brows, and embraced each other and their 
friends and rolations, as mon about to 
suffer death. In this case they aro as 
madmen—known as amoucos—and count 
themselves as already among the dead. 
Theso men dispersed, secking whorover they 
might find men of Calicut, and among these 
they rushed fearless, killing and slaying till 
they were slain. And some of them, about 
twenty, reckoning more highly of thoir 
honour, desired to turn their death to bottor 
account; and these separated, and found 
their way secretly to Calicut, determined to 
slay the king. But as it becamo known 
that they were amoucos, the city gave the 
alarm, and the King sent his servants to 
slay them as they slew others. But they 
like desperate men played the dovil ( fazido 
diabruras) before thoy were slain, and killod 
many people, with women and children. 
And five of thom got together to a wood 
near tho city, which they haunted for a 
good while after, making robberies and 

oing much mischief, until the whole of 
them wore killed."— Correa, i. 864-5. 


1566.—'*The King of Cochin..... 
hath a ere number of gentlemen which 
he calleth Amocchi, and some aro called 
Nairi: these two sorts of men esteem not 
their lives anything, so that it may be for 
Rd ушен Kin E Cesar Fre- 

erike in Purchas, ii. 1708. eo Logan, 
Man. Malabar, i. 198.] 5 


, 1584.—'' Their forces (in Cochin) consist 
in a kind of soldiers whom they call 
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amocchi, who are under obligation to dio 
at tho King’s pleasure, and all soldiors who 
in war lose their King or their gencral lie 
under this obligation. And of such the 
King makes uso in nt cases, sending 
them to dio fighting."—Letter of F. Sassetti 
to Francesco I., Gd. D. of Tuscany, in De 
Gubernatis, 154. 

с. 1584.—'* There are some also who aro 
called Amocchi . . . . who being ay of 
living, set themselves in the way with a 
weapon in their hands, which thoy call а 
Crise, and kill as many as they mecte with, 
till somebody killoth them; and this they 
doo for tho least angor thoy conceive, as 
demora men."—G. Balbi in Purchas, ii, 


1602.—De Couto, speaking of the Java- 
nese: “*Thoy aro chivalrous mon, and of 
such determination that for whatovor offence 
may be offered thom they mako themselves 
amoucos in order to got satisfaction thereof. 
And were a spear run into the stomach of 
such an one he would still press forward 
тоор fe till he got at his foc."—Dec. 

fii. 1. 


» In another passige (ib. vii. 14) 
De Couto speaks of the amoucos of 
Malabar just as Della Vallo does below. 
In Dec. VI. viii. 8 ho describes how, 
on tho death of the King of Pimenta, in 
action with the Portuguese, “nearly 4000 
Nairs made themselves amoucos with the 
usual ceremonies, shaving their heads on 
ono side, and swcaring by their pagoda to 
avenge the King's death.’ 

1603.—‘‘ Este es el genero de milicia de la 
India, y los Royes sefialan mas o menos 
Amoyos (5 Amacos, que todo cs uno) para 
su guarda ordinaria.”"—San Roman, His- 
toria, 48. 

1604.—“ Auia hecho vna junta de Amocos, 
con sus ceremonias para- venir a morir 
ndondo ol Panical аша sedo muerto."— 
Guerrero, Relacion, 91. 

1611.—“‘ Viceroy. What is the meaning 
of amoucos? Soldier. It means men who 
havo made up their mind to die in killing as 
many as thoy can, as is dono in the parts 
about Malaca by those whom they call 
amoucos in tho languago of tho country.” 
—Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, 2nd 
part, p. 9.—(Printed at Lisbon in 1790). 

1615.—** Hos inter Nairos genus est ot ordo 
quem Amocas vocant quibus ob studium rei 
bellicne praecipua laus tribuitur, ot omnium 
ES validissimi."—Jarric, Thesaurus, 
i. 65. 


1624.—'' Though two kings may bo at war, 
either enemy takes great heed not to kill 
the King of the opposite faction, nor yot to 
striko his umbrella, wherever it may go . . . 
for the whole kingdom of the slain or 
wounded king would be bound to avenge 
him with tho complete destruetion of the 
enemy, or all, if needful, to perish in the 
attempt. Тһе greater the king’s dignity 
among these people, the longer period lasts 
this obligation to furious revenge «+. this 
period or method of revenge is termed 
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Amoco, and 50 
of the Samori 


380 seq.]. 
1648.—‘Derritro ces palissades s'estoit 
cachó un coquin do Bantamois qui estoit 
revenu de la mosis ct jouoit à Moqua 
+ +. ll court par les rues et tuo tous coux 
gei rencontre. . . . "—Tavernier, V. des 
ndes, liv. iii. ch. 24 [Ed. Ball, ii. 301 8eq.]. 

1659.—''T saw in this month of Fobruary 
at Batavia the breasts torn with red-hot 
tongs off a black Indian by tho oxccutionor ; 
and after this he was broken on the wheel 
from below upwards, This was because 
through tho ovil habit of cating opium 
(according to tho godless custom of tho 
Indians) ho had become mad and raised 
the cry of mocle (misp. for Amock) . . . 
in which mad state he had slain fivo per- 
sons... . This was the third Amock-. 
cryer whom I saw during that visit to 
Batavia (a few months) broken on tho wheel 
for murder,” 

* * * * * 
++... “Such a murderer and Amock- 
runner has sometimes tho {ато of being an 
invinciblo hero because ho has so mai ully 
repulsed all who tried to selzo him. . . . . . 
So the Netherlands Govornment is compelled 
when such an Amock-runner is taken alive 
EM him in a terrific manner."— Walter 
Schulzens Ost-Indische  Reise-Beschreibung 
(Gorman ed.), Amsterdam, 1676, pp. 19-20 
and 227. 

1672.—‘ Every community (of the Malabar 
Christians), every church has its own 
Amouchi, which .... are people who 
take an oath to protect with their own lives 
tho persons and places put under thoir 
safeguard, from all and every harm."— P. 
Vicenzo Maria, 145. 

» “If tho Prince is slain the amouchi, 
who are numerous, would avenge him 
desperately. If ho bo injured they put on 
festivo raiment, tako Icave of their parents, 
and with fire and sword in hand invado the 
hostile territory, burnin; erect dwelling, and 
slaying man, woman, and child, sparing none, 
until they themselves fall."—7bid. 937-8. 

1673.—“‘ And they (tho Mohammodans) 
aro hardly restrained from running a muck 
(npn x 2 kit whiosres the í mH ter 

slain themselves), especially if they have 

БЕ, n Pilgrimage to 
—Fryer, 91. 


1687.—Dryden assailing Burnet :— 

** Prompt to assault, and careless of defence, 
Invulnerable in his impudence, 
He dares the World ; and eager of a name, 
He thrusts about and justles into fame. 
Zeon ЕШ satire-proof, he scours the 


And runs an Indian Muck at all he 
meets.” 


The Hind and the Panther, line 2477. 


1689.—‘‘Thoso that run these are called 
Amouki, and the doing of it Running a 
Muck.”—Ovington, 237. 
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1712.“ Amouco (Termo da India) val o 
mesmo que homem loterminado e apostado 
que despreza a vida е пйо teme а morte. 
PIC AT waswored him that I could no 

„—'*1 answered him tha 
Ga bear their Insults, and, if I had not 
Permission in threo Days, I would топа 
Muck (which із а mad Custom among the 
Afallayas when thoy becomo desperato).”— 
A. Hamilton, ii. 231. 


1787.— Я 
(© Satire’s my weapon, but I'm too discrect 

satire а nck: and tilt at all I тесі.” 

Pope, Im. of Horace, B. ii. Sat. i. 69. 
1768-71.—''These acts of indiscriminate 
murder aro called by us mucks, because 
the perpotrators of them, during their 
frenzy, continually 2 out amok, amok, 
which signifies Mill, Kill. . ."— nus, 
i. 291. 

1783.—At Bencoolen in this year (1760)— 
"the Count (d'Estaing) afraid of an in- 
surrection among the Bu ou 
invited several to tho Fort and when 
these had entered the Wicket was shut 
upon them ; in attempting to disarm them, 
they mangamocd, that is ran a muck; they 
drow their cresses, killed one or two Fronch- 
mon, wounded others, and at last suffered 
themselves, for supporting this point of 
honour. ”— Forrest's Voyage to Mergui, 77. 

1784.—' It is not to be controverted that 
these desperate acts of indiscriminate 
murder, called by us mucks, and by the 
natives mongamo, do actually take place, 
and frequently too, in some parts of the 
east (in Java in particular)."—AMarsden, П. 
of Sumatra, 239. 

1788.—'*We aro determined to run a 
muck rather than suffer ourselves to be 
forced away by these Hollanders."—Afem. of 
а Malayan Family, 66. 

1798.—“ At Batavia, if an officer take one 
of these amoks, or mohawks, as they have 
been called by an easy corruption, his 
reward is very considerable; but if he kill 
them, nothing is added to his usual рау...” 
—Translator of Stavorinus, i. 294. 

1803.—‘‘ We cannot help thinking, that 
one day or another, when thoy nro moro 
full of opium than usual, they (the Malays) 
will run а muck from Cape Comorin to the 
Се ,"—Sydney Smith, Works, 3rd ed., 
iii. 6. 

1846.—'*On the 8th July, 1846, Sunan, a 
respectable Malay houso-builder in Penang, 
ran amok....killed an old Hindu woman 
a Kling, a Chinese boy, and a Kling girl 
about three yearsold . . . . and wounded two 
Hindus, threo Klings, and two Chineso, of 
whom only two survived. . . . On tho trial 
Sunan d: he did not know what he was 
about, and in this at the place of 
execution... . The amok took place on tho 
Pivot оп tho 18th, M Hs peus 
on the y,—all within "J, 
Ind, Arch., vol. iii. 460-61. z 

1849.—'' A man sitting quietly among his 
friends and relatives, will without e 
tion suddenly start up, weapon in hand, and 
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slay all within his reach. . . . Noxt day 
when interrogated . . . . the answer has 
invariably been, “Tho Devil entered into 
mo, my oyes were darkened, I did not know 
what I was about." I have received the 
samo reply on at least 20 different occasions ; 
om examination of theso monomaniacs, 1 have 
gonerally found them labouring undor somo 
Pots disease, or troublesome ulcer. . . . 

e Bugis, whether from rovengo or discase, 
are by far tho most addicted to run amok. 
I should think three-fourths of all tho cases 
I have seen havo been by persons of this 
nation."—Jr T. Oxley, in J. Ind. Archip., 
iii. 

[1869.—** Macassar is the most celebrated 
placo in tho East for *running à muck.'" 
—Wallace, Malay Archip. (ed. 1890), 
р. 194.] 

[1870.—For a full account of many cases 
in India, sco Слесегғ, Med. Jurisprudence, 
p. 781 seqq.] 

1873.—'* They (the English) . . . . crave 
povernors who, not having bound themselves 

forehand to ‘run amuck,’ may give the 
land some chance of repose.” —Bluckzcvod's 
Magazine, June, p. 759. 

1875.—“‘On being struck the Malay at 
опсо stabbed Arshad with a driss; the blood 
of the people who had witnessed the deed 
was aroused, they ran amok, attacked Mr 
Birch, who was bathing in a floating bath 
close to the shore, stabbed and killed him.” 
—Sir W. D. Jervois to the E. of Carnarvon, 
Noy. 16, 1875. ` 

1876.—“‘ Twice over, while we were wend- 
ing our way up tho steop hill in Galata, it 
was our luck to sce a Turk ‘run a muck’ 
- ... Nine times out of ten this fronzy is 
feigned, but not always, as for instance in 
the caso where a priest took to running «- 
muck on an Austrian Lloyd's boat on the 
Black Sea, and after killing one or two 
passengers, and wounding others, was only 

рре by repeated shots from the Captain's 
ADT en ley, Fire Years in Bulgaria, 


1877.—The Times of February 11th men- 
tions a fatal muck run by a Spanish sailor, 
Manuel Alves, at the Sailors’ Home, Liver- 
pool ; and the Overland Times of India (31st 
August) another run by а sepoy at Meorut. 


1879.—'' Running a-muck docs not seem 
to bo confined to the Malays. At Ravenna, 
on Monday, when the streets were full of 
[горо celebrating tho festa of St John tho 

ptist, a maniac rushed out, snatched up а 
knife from a butcher's stall and fell upon 
everyone ho came across... . . before ho 
was captured he wounded more or less 
seriously 11 persons, among whom was one 
little child.”—Pall Mall Gazette, July 1. 

з ‘Captain Shaw mentioned . . . 
that he had known as many as 40 people 
being injured by a single ‘amok’ runner. 
When the cry ‘amok! amok!’ is raised, 

ple fly to the right and left for shelter, 
for after the blinded madman's ris has once 
drunk blood,’ his fury becomes ungovern- 
able, his sole desire is to kill; he strikes 
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here and there; he stabs fugitives in tho 
back, his Iris drips blood, he rushes on yet 
more wildly, blood and murder in his courso ; 
thero aro shricks and groans, his bloodshot 
суся start from their sockets, his fronzy 
gives him unnatural strength ; then all of a 
sudden ho drops, shot through tho heart, or 
from sudden exhaustion, clutching his 
Moy kris.” —Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 


ANACONDA, s. This word for a 
great python, or hoa, is of very obscure 
origin, It is now applied in scientific 
zoology as the specific name of a great 
S. American water-snake. Cuvier has 
*I'Anacondo (Boa scytale et murina, 
L.— Boa aquatica, Prince Max.),” (Règne 
Animal, 1829, ii. 78). Again, in the 
Ofticial Report prepared by the Bra- 
zilian Government for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition of 1876, we find: “Of the 
genus Boa . . . . we may mention the 
«++. Sucuriù or sucuriuba (B. anaconda), 
whose skins are used for boots and 
shoes and other purposes? And as 
the subject was engaging our attention 
we read the following in the St James’ 

vazette of April 3, 1882:—“A very 
unpleasant account is given by a Bra- 
zilian paper, the Vos do Povo of 
Diamantino, of the proceedings of a 
huge water-snake called the sucuruyu, 
which is to be found in some of the 
rivers of Brazil. ... A slave, with 
some companions, was fishing with 
а nct in the river, when he was 
suddenly seized hy a sucuruyu, who 
made an effort with his hinder coils 
to carry off at the same time another 
of the fishing party.” We had 
naturally supposed the name to be 
S. American, and its S. American 
character was rather corroborated by 
our finding in Ramusio's version of 


Pietro Martire d'Angheria such S. | Г 


American names as Anacauchoa and 
Anacaona. Serious doubt was how- 
ever thrown on the American origin 
of the word when we found that 
Mr Н. W. Bates entirely disbelieved 


it, and when we failed to trace the| D: 


name in any older hooks about S. 
America. 

In fact the oldest authority that we 
have met with, the famous John Ray, 
distinctly assigns the name, and the 
serpent to which the name properly 
helonged, to Ceylon. This occurs in 
his Synopsis Methodica Animalium 
Quadrupedum et параши Generis, 
Lond. 1693. In this he gives a Cata- 
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logue of Indian Serpents, which he 
had received fon kine friend Dr 
Tancred Robinson, and which the 
latter had noted e Museo Lei З 
No. 8 in this list pun as follows :— 

. Serpens Indicus Bubalinus, 

daia Zeylonensibus, id est 
Bubalorum aliorumque jumentorum 
membra conterens,” p. 332. 

The following passage from St 
Jerome, giving an etymology, right 
or wrong, of the word boa, which 
our naturalists now limit to certain 
great serpents of America, but, which 
Із often pulsi applied to the 
pythons of E. Asia, shows a remark- 
able analogy to Ray’s explanation of 
the name Anacandaia ;— 

€. A.D. 395-400.— Si quidem draco mirae 
magnitudinis, quos gentili sermono Boas 
vocant, ab eo quod tam grandes sint ut boves 
glutire soleant, omnem lato vastabat pro- 
vinciam, ct non solum armenta et pecudos 
sed agricolas quoque et pastores tractos ad 
so vi spiritus nbsorboebat."—In Vita Scti. 
Hilarionis Eremitae, Opera Scti. Eus. 
Hieron. Venetiis, 1767, ii. col. 35. 


Ray adds that on this No. 8 should 
be read what D. Cleyerus has said in 
the Ephem. German. An 19. obser. 7, 
entitled: De Бае magno Indiae 
Orientalis Urobubalum deglutiente. The 
serpent in question was 25 feet long. 
Ray quotes in abridgment the descrip- 
tion of its treatment of the buffalo; 
how, if the resistance is great, the 
victim is dragged to a tree, and com- 
pressed against it; how the noise of 
the crashing bones is heard as far 
as a cannon: how the crushed car- 
cass is covered with saliva, etc, It 
is added that the country people (ap- 
parently this is in Amboyna) regard 
this great serpent as most desirable 
‘ood. 

The following are extracts from 
Cleyer’s paper, which is, more fully 
cited, Miscellanea Curiosa, sive Ephime- 
ridum Medico-Physicarum Germani- 
carum Academiae Naturae Curiosorum, 

ec. ii.—Annus Secundus, Anni 
MDCLXXXIIT. Norimbergae. Anno 
MDCLXXXIV. 18-90. It is 
illustrated by a formidable but in- 
accurate picture showing the serpent 
seizing an ox (not a buffalo) by the 
muzzle, with huge teeth. He tells 
how he di a great snake that 
he bought from a huntsman in which 
he found a whole stag of middle 
age, entire in skin and every part; 
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to give Way ..-- each giving a loud 
crack when it burst... . the poor 
creature all this time was living, and 
at every loud crash of its bones gave 
а houl, not loud, yet piteous enough 
to pierce the cruelest heart.” 

hen the serpent drags away its 
victim, covers it with slaver, swallows 
it, etc. The whole thing is very 
cleverly told, but is evidently a ro- 
mance founded on the description by 
“D. Cleyerus,” which {з quoted by 
Ray. There are no tigers in Ceylon. 
In fact, *R. Edwin" has developed 
the Romance of the Anaconda out 
of the description of D. Cleyerus, 
exactly as “Mynheer Forsch” some 
years later developed the Romance 
of the Upas out of the older stories 
of the poison tree of Macassar. Indeed, 
when we find “Dr Andrew Cleyer” 
mentioned among the early relators 
of these latter stories, the suspicion 
becomes strong that both romances 
had the same author, and that “R. 
Edwin” was also the true author of 
had poisonous fangs. Т. Cleyer | the wonderful story told under the 
could not find, but he believes the| name of Foersch. (See further under 
teeth to be in some degree venomous, | UPAS.) . 
for a servant of his scratched his hand | In Percival's Ceylon (1803 we read: 
on one of them. It swelled, greatly | “ Before I arrived in the island I had 
inflamed, and produced fever and|heard many stories of a monstrous 
delirium : snake, e Ya щщ ans a devour 

« tigers and buffaloes, and so daring as 
File Bins rope uir N. EE- STONE) even to attack the elephant" (p. 303). 
quam Patres Jesuitae hic componunt, vulneri| Also, in Pridham’s Ceylon and its 
adaptatus omne venenum oxtraheret, еї | Dependencies (1849, ii. 750-51): 
ubique symptomata convenientibus antidotis *Pimbera or Anaconda is of the 
сш OCA, genus Python, Cuvier, and is known 

Again, in 1768, we find in the Scots| п English as the  rock-snake." 
Magazine, App. p. 073, but quoted Emerson Tennent (Ceylon, 4th ed., 
from “London pap. Aug. 1768,” and | 1860, i. 196) says: “The great python 
signed by R. Edwin, a professed eye- | (the ‘hoa’ as it is commonly desig- 
witness, a story with the following | nated by Europeans, the ‘anaconda’ 
heading: “Description of the Ana- | of Eastern story) which is supposed to 
conda, a monstrous species of serpent. | crush the bones of an elephant, and to 
In a letter from an English gentleman, | swallow a tiger? .... tt may be sus- 
many years resident in the Island | pected that the letter of “В. Edwin” 
was the foundation of all or most of 
the stories alluded to in these pas- 
sages. Still we have the authority 
of Ray's friend that Anaconda, or 
rather Anacondaia, was at Leyden 
applied as a Ceylonese name to a 
specimen of this python. The only 
interpretation of this that we can 
offer is Tamil dnat-kondra Јаки. 
kónda] “which killed ап elephant" ; 


and another which contained a vig 
t with t ho ikewise qui 
rire АЕА thi which had 
swallowed a porcupine armed with 
all his “sagittiferis aculeis" In 
Amboyna a woman t with child 
had been swallo by such a 
serpent. . .. : К 
“Quod si animal quoddam robustius roni- 
tatur, ut spiris anguinis onecari non possit, 
serpens crebris cum animali convolutionibus 
cnudà suf, proximam arborem in auxilium ct 
robur corporis arripit eamquo circumdat, 
quo eo fortius ot valentius gyris suis animal 
comprimere, suffocare, еб demum enecaro 
beses 


“* Factum est hoo modo, ut (quod ок fido 
равиши habeo) іп Regno ар 
vasti corporis is propo flumen 
quoddam, cum Uro-bubalo, sive sylvestri 
bubalo aut uro .... immani spectaculo 
redi visus fuerit, eumque dicto modo 
occiderit ; quo conflictu ot plusquam hostili 
amplexu fragor ossium in bubalo comminu- 
torum ad distantiam tormenti bollici majoris 
e... Spectatoribus sat eminus stantibus 
exaudiri potuit, . . . " 


The natives said these preat snakes 
ese 


of Ceylon in the East Indies .... 
The Ceylonese seem to know the 
creature well; they call it Anaconda, 
and talked of eating its flesh when 
they caught it.” "He describes its 
seizing and disposing of an enormous 
“tyger.” The serpent darts on the 
ge" from a íree, attacking first 
with a bite, then partially crushing 
and dragging atnto the reei: ono 
windin, у round both the|an appellati 
ty E the tree with all his violence, | ha: ue ELA UE 


1 ve no authority for the applicati 
til the ribs and other bones began | of this appellativs ia E though 
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the passages quoted from Percival 
Pridham, and Tennent are all sug- 
gestive of ‘such stories, and the inter- 
pretation of the name anacondaia given 
to Ray: “Bubalorum . . . membra 
conterens," is at, least quite analogous 
as an appellative. It may be added 
that in Malay anakanda signifies * one 
that is well-born,” which does not help 
us. . . [Mr Skeat is unable to trace the 
word in Malay, and rejects the deriva- 
tion from anakanda given above. A 
more эшле explanation is that 

iven by Mr D. Ferguson (8 Ser. 
N. & Q. xii. 193), who derives ana- 
candaia from Singhalese Henakandayd 
(lena, ‘lightning’; kanda, ‘stem, 
trunk,’) which is a name for the whip- 
snake (Passerita mycterizans), the name 
of the smaller рше being by a 
blunder transfer to the greater. 
It is at least a curious coincidence 
that Ogilvy (1670) in his * Description 
of the African Isles” (p. 690), gives: 
* Anakandef, a sort of small snakes,” 
which is the Malagasy Anakandify, ‘a 
snake] 

1859.—'*Tho skins of anacondas offered 
at Bangkok como from the northern pro- 
perm 0. King, in J. В. G. Son., xxx. 


ANANAS,s. The Pine-apple (Ana- 
massa. sativa, Lindl. ; Bromelia Ananas, 
LJ, a native of the hot regions of 
Mexico and Panama, It abounded, as 
a cultivated plant, in Hispaniola and 
all the islands according to Oviedo. 
The Brazilian Nana, or perhaps Nanas, 
gave the Portuguese Ananas or Ananaz. 
This name has, we believe, accompanied 
the fruit ОЛОТ except to 
England, it has travelled from its 
home in America. А pine was brought 
home to Charles V., as related by J. 
D'Acosta below. The plant is stated 
to have been first, in Europe, culti- 
vated at Leyden about 1650 (0. In 
England it first fruited at Richmond, 
in Sir M. Decker's garden, in 1712.* 
But its diffusion in the East was early 
and rapid. To one who has seen the 
hundreds of acres covered with pine- 
apples on the islands adjoining Віш 
pore, or their profusion in а, seemingly 
wild state in the valleys of the Kasia 
country on the eastern borders of 


* The Le Cyclop. states on the authority of 
tho Sloane MSS. That 1 the pine was brought into 
England by the Earl of Portland, in 1690. [See. 
Ei Brit., 9th ed., xix. 106.] 
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Bengal, it is hard to conceive of this 
Íruit as introduced in modern times 
from another hemisphere. But, as in 
the case of to the name. be- 
wrayeth its true origin, whilst the 
large natural family of plants to which 
it belongs is exclusively American. 
The names given by Oviedo, probably 
those of Hispaniola, are Jaiama аз a 
general name, and Boniana and Atagua 
or two species. Pine-apples to 
cost a (a coin difficult to 
determine the value of in those da; 
when first introduced in Malabar, says 
Linschoten, but “now there are so 
many grown in the country, that 
they are good cheape” (91); [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 19]. Athanasius Kircher, in the 
middle of the 17th century, speaks of 
the ananas as produced in great abun- 
dance in the Chinese provinces of 
Canton, Kiangsu and Fuhkien. In 
Ibn Muhammad Wali’s Н. of the Con- 
quest of Assam, written in 1662, the 
pinecones of that region are coni- 
mended for size and flavour. In the 
last years of the preceding century 
Carletti (1599) already commends the 
excellent ananas of Malacca. But even 
some 20 or 30 years earlier the fruit 
was grown profusely in W. India, as 
we learn from Chr. d'Acosta (1578). 
And we know from the Ain that (about 
1500) the ananas was habitually served 
at the table of Akbar, the price of 
one being reckoned at only 4 dams, 
or уу of a rupee; whilst Akbars son 
Jahangir states that the fruit came 
from the sea-perts in the possession 
of the Portuguese.—(See Ain, i. 66-68.) 
In Africa too, this royal fruit has 
read, carrying the American name 
along with it. “The Mününazit or 
ine-apple,” says Burton, “grows 
ар аз far as 3 marches from 
the coast (of Zanzibar) It is never 
cultivated, nor have its qualities as 
& fibrous plant been discovered." 
(оказа 35). Оп the Пе Ба 
rie, of Madagascar, it grew in the 
first half of the 17th century as manassc 
(Flacourt, 29) r 
Abul Fagl, in the Azn, mentions 
that the fruit was also called kathal-i- 
safari, or ‘travel jack-fruit,’ “because . 
young plants put into a vessel ma; 
be HER on travels and will yield 
fruits.” This seems a nonsensical pre- 


+ M is here a Suahili prefix. Seo Bleek's Comp. 
Grammar, 189. 
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text for the name, especially as another 
American fruit, the Guava, is some- 
times known in Bengal as the Saari 
dm, or ‘travel mango.” It has been 
suggested ly one of the present writers 
that these cases may present an un- 
common use of the word safari in 
the sense of ‘foreign’ or ‘outlandish, 
just as Clusius says of the pine-apple 
in India, “peregrinus est hic fructus, 
and as we fasta this article by speak- 
ing of tlie ananas as having ‘ travelled 
from its home in S. America. In the 
Tesoro of Cobarruvias (1611) we find 
* Cafari, cosa de Africa o Argel, como 
nada " We thing from Africa or 
Igiers, such as a pomegranate’). And 
on turning to Dozy and Eng. we find 
that in Saracenic Spain a renowned 
kind of pomegranate was called rommdn 
safart: though this was said to have 
its name from a certain Safar ibn- 
Obaid al Kildi, who grew it first. 
One doubts here, and suspects some 
connection with the Indian terms, 
though the link is obscure. The 
lamented Prof. Blochmann, however, 
in a note on this suggestion, would 
not admit the possibility of the use 
of safari for ‘foreign.’ He called at- 
tention to the possible analogy of the 
Ar. safarjal for ‘quince. [Another 
suggestion may be hazard There 
is an Ar. word, dsdfiriy, which the 
diets. define as ‘a kind of olive.’ 
Burton (Ar. Nights, iii. 79) translates 
this as ‘sparrow-olives,’ and says that 
they are so called because they attract 
sparrows (dedfir). It is perhaps pos- 
sible that this name for a variety 
of olive may have been transferred 
to the pine-apple, and оп reachin, 
India, have been connected by a folk 
etymology with safari applied to a 
‘travelled’ fruit.] In Macassar, accord- 
ing to Crawfurd, the ananas is called 
Pandang, from its strong external 
resemblance, as regards fruit and 
leaves, to the Pandanus. Conversely 
we have called the latter screw-pine, 
from its resemblance to the ananas, 
or perhaps to the pine-cone, the 
origmal owner of the name. Acosta 
again (1578) describes the Pandanus 
odoratissima as the ‘wild ananas? and 
in Malayalam the pine-apple is called 
by а name meaning ‘ pandanus-jack- 
fruit? 
The term ananas has been. Arabized, 
among the Indian pharmacists at least, 
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as “ain-un-nds ‘the eye of man’; in 
Burmese nan-na-si, and in Singhalese 
and Tamil as anndsi (see Moodeen 


ті 

оша recall attention to the 
fact that pineapple was good English 
long before the discovery of America, 
its proper meaning being what we 
have now been driven (for the avoiding 
of confusion) to call a pénc-cone. This 
js the only meaning of the term 
‘pine-apple’ in Minshew’s Guide into 
Tongues (2nd ed. 1627). And the 
ananas got this name from its strong 
resemblance to a pine-cone. This is 
most striking as regards the large 
cones of the Stone-Pine of S. Europe. 
In the following three first quotations 
*pine-apple? is used in the old sense : 

1563.—‘‘To all such as die so, tho ple 
erecteth a chappell, and to each of them a 
pillar and pole mado of Pine-apple for a 


«perpetual! monument.”—Reports of Japan, 
in 


akt. її. 567. 

37 “The greater part of tho quad- 
rangle set with savage trees, as Okes, Ches- 
nuts, Cypresses, 'inc-apples, Cedars."— 
Reporta F China, tr. by R. Willes, in Hakl. 
ii, 559. 

1577.—‘‘In theso islandes they found no 
trees knowen vnto them, but Pine-apple 
trees, and Date trees, and these of maruey- 
lous hoyght, and cxceedyng hardé."— Peter 
Martyr, in Eden's H. of Trauayle, fol. 11. 


Oviedo, in Н. of the (Western) Indies, 
fills 23 folio pages with an enthusiastic 
description of the pine-apple as first 
found in Hispaniola, and of the reason 
why it got this name (pina in Spanish, 
pigna in Ramusio’s Italian, from which 
we quote). We extract a few frag- 
ments. 

1535.—'* There are in this Папа of Spa- 
gnuolo certain thistles, each of which bears 
a Pigna, and this is one of tho most beauti- 
ful fruits that Ihave seen. . . . It has all 
theso qualities in combination, viz. beauty 
of aspect, fragrance of colour, and exquisito 
flavour. The Christians gavo it tho namo it 
bears (Pigna) becauso it is, in a manner, 
like that. But tho pine-apples of tho Indies 
of which wo are speaking aro much moro 
beautiful than the pigne [t.e. pine-cones] of 
Europe, and havo nothing of that hardness 
which is seen in those of Castile, which aro 
in fact nothing but wood," &c.—Ramusio, 
їй. f. 135 v. 

1564.—'' Their pines be of the bigness of 
two fists, tho outside whereof is of the 
making of a pine-apple [i.e. pino-cono], but 
it is softe like the rindo of a cucomber, and 
the inside eateth liko an apple, but it is 
more delicious than any sweet apple 
NS ,"— Master John Hawkins, in Hakl. 
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, 1575.—'* Aussi la plus part des Sauuages 
в оп nourrissent vne bonne partie de l'année, 
comme aussi ils font d'vne nutre ospeco de 
fruit, nofié Nana, qui est gros come vno 
moyenne citrouille, ot fait autour commo 
vno pomme de ріп, .. ."—A. Theret, Cosmo- 
graphic  Vniverselle, liv. xxii. ff. 985 v., 
936 (with a pretty good cut). 

1590.—** The Pines, or Fine-spples, aro of 
the samo fashion and forme outwardly to 
those of Castille, but within they wholly 
differ. . . Ono presented one of these Pinc- 
apples to the Emperour Charles tho fift, 
which must havo cost much paine and caro 
to bring it so farre, with tho plant from tho 
Indies, yet would he not trio the taste."— 
ho de Acosta, E. T. of 1604 (Hak. Soc.), 


1595.—“‘. . . with diuers sortes of excel- 
lent fruits and rootes, and great abundance 
of Pinas, tho princesso of fruits that grow 
vndor tho Sun.”"—Ralegh, Disc. of Guiana 
(Нак. Soc.), 73. 

с, 1010.—'* Ananats, ot plusieurs autres 
fruicts."—P. de Lucal, i. 236 [Hak. Soc. i. 
928]. 

1616.—'*The ananas or Pino, which 
ксошз to tho taste to be a pleasing com- 
pound, made of strawborries, clarot-wino, 
rose-water, and sugar, well tempered 
together."—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1469. 

1623.—'*The ananas is estecmed, and 
with reason, for it is of excellent flavour, 
though very peculiar, and rather acid than 
otherwise, but having an indescribable dash 
of sweetness that rendorsitagrecable. And 
as even these Looks (Clusius, &c.) don’t 
niention it, if I remember rightly, I will say 
in brief that when you regard the ontire 
fruit externally, it looks just like one of our 
pine-cones (pena), with just such scales, 
and of that very colour."—/’. della Valle, ii. 
182 [Hak. Soc., i. 135]. 

1631.—Bontius thus writes of the fruit :— 
** Qui legitis Cynaras, atque Indica dulcia 

fraga, Pon 

No nimis hace comedas, fugito hinc, latet 

anguis in herba.” 
Lib. vi. cap. 50, p. 145. 

1661.—**I first saw tho famous Queen. 
Pine brought from Barbados and presented 
to his Majestie ; but the first that wero ever 
seen in England wero those sent to Cromwell 
House foure years since."—Avelyn's Diary, 
July 19. 

[c. 1665.—** Among other fruits, they pre- 
sorve large citrons, such as we have in 
Europe, 4 certain delicate root about the 
length of sarsaparilla, that common fruit of 
the Indies called amba, another called 
ananas... ."—Jernier (ed. Constable), 
438.] 

1667.—‘‘Te peux à vri titre ap- 
poller l'Ananas le Roy des fruits; parcequ il 
est lo plus beau, et le meilleur de tous ceux 
quisontsurla terre. C'estsans doute pour 
cette raison le Roy des Коуз luy a mis une 
couronno sur la teste, qui est comme une 


marquo essentiello de sa Royaute, puis qu'à 
la SESS du pere, il produit un ieune Toy 
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qui luy succedo en toutes sos admirables 
qualitez"—P, Du Tertre, Hist. Gén. des 
Antilles Habitées par les Francois, ii, 197. 
.1668.—''Standing by his Majesty nt 
dinner in tho Presence, thero was of that 
raro fruit call'd tho King-pine, grown in the 
Barbadoes and the West indies, the first of 
themIhavooverseene. His Majesty hnving 
cut it up was plens'd to give me a pieco off 
his owne plate to tasto of, but in my opinion 
it falls short of thoso ravishing varioties of 
deliciousness describ'd in Capt. Ligon's 
history and others."— Evelyn, July 19. 
1673.—'' Tho fruit tho English call Pine- 
Apple (the Moors Ananas) because of the 
Resemblanco."— Fryer, 182, 


1716.—''I had more reason to wonder 


7 
аго а fruit porfectly delicious. You know 
they are naturally tho growth of the Brazil, 
and I could not imagine how they camo here 
but by onchantmont."—Zady M. W. Mon- 
tugu, Lotter XIX. 


1727.— 

** Oft in humblo station dwolls 

Unboastful worth, above fastidious pomp ; 

Witness, thou best thou the ide 

Of vegotahlo life, boyond whate'er 

Tho pocts imaged in tho golden ago." 

` Thomson, Summer, 

Tho poet hero gives tho word an unusual 
form and accent. 

c. 1730.—'* They (the Portuguese) culti- 
vate tho skirts of the hills, and grow tho 
best products, such as sugar-cane, PORT 
apples. and rice."—Khaft Khan, in Elliot, 
vit. UM 


A curious question has been raised 
regarding the ananas, similar to that 
discussed under CUSTARD-APPLE, as 
in the existence of the pineapple to 


the Old World, before the days of 
Columbus. 
In Prof. Rawlinsons Ancient 


Monarchies (i. 578) it is stated in 
reference to ancient Assyrian: “Fruits 
«... were highly prized; amongst 
those of most repute were рошойтапа ек 
grapes, citrons, and apparently pine- 
apples.” A foot-note adds: “The 
representation is so exact that I can 
hardly doubt the pine-apple being 
intended. Mr Layard expresses him- 
self on this point with some hesitation 
(Nineveh and Babylon, p. 338).” The 
'eut given is something like the con- 
ventional figure of a  pine-apple, 
though it seems to us by no means 
very exact assuch. Again, in Winter 
Jones's tr. of Conti (c. 1430) in India in 
the 15th Century, the traveller, ра - 
ing of a place called Pancia (rend 
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ANCHEDIVA. 


Pauconia apparently Pegu) is made to 
inc-apples, oranges, 
ut small and green, 


: “they have 
н meu 


white sandal-wood and camphor. 


We cannot believe that in either 
place the object intended was Aon 
а 

American name with it round the 
Assyrian 
for, 
Conti seems to have stated, in the 

- words pinus habent (as it runs in 
Poggio's Latin) merely that they had 
We do not understand on 
what ground the translator introduced 
If indeed any fruit was 
meant, it might have been that of the 
screw-pine, which though not eaten 
might perhaps have been seen in the 
bazars of Pegu, as it is used for some 
inus does 
* Pine-cones’ 
even would have been expressed by 
ineas or the like. [A reference to Mr 
was thus answered : “The 


Ananas, which has carried 
the 


Whatever 
intended 


was 


world. 
representation 


pine-trees. 


pine-apples, 


economical pu s, But 


not mean a fruit at all. 


W. Kin 
identity of the tree with the date-palm 
is, I believe, acknowledged by all 
naturalists who have studied the trees 
on the Assyrian monuments, and the 
Scones’ held by the winged figures 
have obviously some connection with 
the trees. I think it was Prof. Tylor 
of Oxford (see Academy, June 8, 1886, 
p. 283) who first identified the cere- 
mony with the fertilization of the 

Пт, and there is much to be said for 
nis suggestion. The date-palm was of 
very great use to the Babylonians and 

riang, for it furnished them with 
food, drink, and building materials, 
and this fact would explain the 
frequent repetition on the Assyrian 
monuments of the ceremony of fer- 
tilisation. On the other hand, there 
is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
the pine-apple was extensively grown 
In Assyria.” Also see Maspero, Dawn 
of Civ. 556 seg. ; on the use of the pine- 
e] in Greece, Fraser, Pausanias, iii. 


ANCHEDIVA, ANJEDIVA, n.p. 
A small island off the W. coast of 
India, a little S. of Carwar, which is 
the subject of frequent and interesting 
mention in the earl чапи хес The 
name is interpre Malayalim as 
Uer om in en tbi 

1 longs whole grou 
This may, however, be only es ate 


deavour to interpret an old name, 
which is perhaps traceable in "Acyilo» 
Nijoos of ееп . It is а remarkable 
example of the slovenliness of English 

rofessional шарак that Keith 

ohnston's Royal Atlas map of India 
eontains no indication of this famous 
island. [The Times Atlas and 
Constable’s Hand Atlas also ignore it.] 
It has, between land surveys and sea- 
charts, been omitted altogether by the 
compilers. But it is plain enough in 
the Admiralty charts ; and the way Mr 
Birch speaks of it in his translation of 
Alboquerque as an “Indian seaport, 
no longer marked on the maps,” is odd 
(ii. 168). \ 

c. 1345.—Ibn Batuta gives no name, but 
Anjediva is cortainly the island of which he 
thus speaks: < Wo left behind us the island 
(of Sindībūr or Goa), passing close to it, 
and cast anchor by a small island near tho 
mainland, where hero was a temple, with 
a grove and a reservoir of water. When wo 
had landed on this little island we found 
there a Jogi leaning against the wall of a 
ten or house of idols."—Jbn Вани, 
lv. e 


The like may be said of the Roteiro 
of V. da Gama’s voyage, which likewise 
gives no name, but describes in wonder- 

ul correspondence with Ibn Batuta ; 
as does Correa, even to the Jogi, still 
there after 150 years ! 


1498.—‘‘So the Captain-Major ordered 
Nicolas Coello to go in an‘armed boat, and 
see where the water was; and ho found in 
the same island a building, a church of great 
ashlar-work, which had been destroyed by 
the Moors, as the country ple said, only 
the chapel had been covered with straw, and 
they used to make their prayers to three 
black stones in the midst of the body of tho 
chapel. Moreover they found, just beyond 
the church, a fangue of wrought ashlar, 
in which we took as much water as we 
wanted ; and at tho top of the whole island 
stood a great (auque of the depth of 4 
fathoms, and moreover we found in front 
of the church a beach where we carecned 
the ship.”—Loteiro, 95. 

1510.—':1 quitted this р and went to 
another island which is called Anzediva. . . 
Thore is an excollent port between the island 
and the mainland, and very good water is 
found in the said island." — Varthema, 120. 


с. 1552.—'*Dom Francesco de Almeida 
arriving at the Island of Anchediva, the 
fest, бир] һо gia ges to send Joño Homem 
with letters е factors of Cananor, 
Cochin, and Сошйо. . . ."—Marros, I. viii, 9. 

c. 1561.—'* They went and put in at Ange- 
diva, where they enjoyed а much ; 
there were Mood water springs, and there 
was in the upper part of the island a tank 
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built with stone, with very good water, | cho tutti gli amaza mangiano."—. 
and much wood; ... there were no іп. de’ Federici, in Катым» НЫЗ 00е 


habitants, only a ar man whom thoy 
Il rn 1727.—'' Tho Islands opposite tho Coast 
Sou Мариа... — Correm, Hak, S08. | oe eerie croi tho Аш шлш. Thine te 
nbout 80 lengues off, and aro surrounded 
by many САГЫ Banks and Rocks; they 
aro all inhabited with Canibals, who are so 
fearless that they will swim off to a Boat 
if she approach near the shore, and attack 
her with their wooden Weapons ^ 

al. Hamilton, ii. 65. 


1727.—''In January, 1664, my Lord 
(Marlborough) went back to England . . . . 
and left Sir Abraham with the rest, to: pass 
the westerly Monsoons, in some Port on the 
t, but being unacquainted, chose a 
desolate Island called Anjadwa, to winter 
nt... . Hore they stayed from April to 
October, in which time they buried above 
200 of their Men."—A. Jamilton, i. 182. 
At que the namo is printed niore correctly 
lediva. 


ANDOR, s. Port. ‘a litter” and 
used in the old Port. writers for a 
xdankin. It was evidently a kind of 

uncheel or Dandy, ic a slung 
hammock rather than a palankin. But 
still, as so often is the case, comes in 
another word to create perplexity. 
For andas is, in Port., a bier or a litter, 
appearing in Bluteau as a genuine 
Port. word, and the use of which by 
the writer of the Roteiro quoted 
below shows that it is so indeed. And 
in defining Andor the same lexico- 
grape says; “A portable vehicle in 
ndia, in those regions where they do 
not use beasts, as in Malabar and 
elsewhere. It is a kind of contrivance 
like an uncovered Andas, which men 
bear on their shoulders, My delis 
Among us Andor is a machine with 
four arms in which images or reliques 
of the saints are borne in processions.” 
This last term is not, as we had 
imagined an old Port. word. It is 
Indian, in fact Sanskrit, hindola, ‘a 
swing, a swinging cradle or hammock,’ 
whence also Mahr. hindold, and H. 
hindolé or handold. 16 occurs, as will 
he seen, in the old Ar. work about 


ANDAMAN, n.p. The name of a 
group of islands in the Bay of Bengal, 
inhabited by tribes of a negrito race, 
and now partially occupied аз а convict 
settlement under the Government of 
India. The name (though perhaps 
obscurely indicated by Ptolemy—see 
H. Y. iu P.R.G.S. 1881, p. 665) first 
appears distinctly in the Ar. narratives 
of the 9th century. [The Ar. dual 
form is said to be from Agamitue, the 
Malay name of the арасинда] The 
persistent charge of cannibalisni seems 
to have been unfounded. [See E. H. 
Man, On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Andaman Islands, Intro. xiii. 45.] 

A.D. 851.—‘Beyond are two islands 
divided by a sea called Andámün. Tho 
natives of theso isles devour mon alivo; 
their huo is black, thoir hair woolly ; their 
countenance and eyes have something fright- 
ful іп them .... they go naked, and have 
no boats... . ."—JAtelation, des Voyages, &c. 
par Reinaud, і. 8. 

c. 1050.— Theso islands aro mentioned in 
the PE Tanjore temple-inscription (11th 

„) аз 


Тапай ‘Islands of Impurity,’ | Indian wonders, published by ММ. 
РЕНА Ъу‹ cannibals. =e ot mpu, von der Lith and Marcel Devic. To 


this Mr Skeat adds that in Malay 
andor means ‘a bulfalo-sledge for 
carting rice,’ &e. It would арра to 
be the same as the Port. word, ШИ 
it is hard to say which is the original.] 
1013.—''Lo mêmo m'a contó qu'à 86- 
rendtb, les rois et ceux qui so comportent à 
la facon des rois, se font portor dans lo 
handoul (Лапай!) qui est semblablo à une 
litiére, soutenu sur les épaules de quelques 
piétons," — Kitab "Ajaib-al Hind, p. 118. 
1498.—“ After two days had d he 
(the Catual [Cotwal]) came to the factory 
in an andor which men carried on their 
shoulders, and theso (andora) consist of t 
canes which are bent overhead and arched, 
and from these are hung certain cloths of a 
half fathom wide, and a fathom and a half 
long, and at the ends аго pieces of wood to 
bear tho cloth which hangs from tho cane ; 
and laid over the cloth there is a great 


с. 1292.—'* Angamanain is a very large 
Island. Tho le aro without a King and 
aro idolators, апа are no better than wild 
beasts . . . . they are a most cruel genora- 
tion, and cat everybody that thoy can catch 
if not of their own raco."—Jarco Polo, Bk. 
iii. c. 13. 

c. 1430.—'*. . . leaving on his right hand 
an island called Andemania, which means 
the island of Gold, the circumference of 
which is 800 miles. The inhabitants are 
cannibals. No travellers touch here unless 
driven to do so by bad weather, for when 
taken thoy aro torn to pieces and devoured 
by these cruol savages."— Conti, in India in 
AV, Cent., 8. 

с. 1506.—'*Da Nicnbar зіпо a Pegu 6 
vna catena d'Isole infinite, delle quali molte 
sono habitate da gente seluaggia, e chiamansi 
Isole d'Andeman . . . . o so per disgratin 
si perde in queste Isole qualche naue, come 
già se n'ha perso, non ne scampa alcuno, 


ANDRUM. 


mattrass of the samo size, and this all mado 
of silk-stuff wrought with gold-thread, and 
with mi décorations and fringes and 
tassels; whilst tho ends of tho cane are 
mounted with silver, all very gorgoous 
and rich, like the lords who travel 30."— 
Correa, i, 102. + 
1498.—'*Alii trouveram ao capitam mor 
humas andas d'omeens em que 03 onrrados, 
custumam em a quella terra d'andar, © 
alguns mercadores se as querem ter pagam 


a olrey certa couse.” —Lolcire, рр. 
I a а ‘There they brought for tho 


in-Major certain andas, borne by men, 
i nih. tho persons of distinction hn that 
country аго accustomed to travel, and if 
any merchants desiro to have the samo tho; ;, 
pay to tho King for this a cortain amount. 

1505.—'' Il Re se fa portare їп vna Barra 
quale chiamono Andora portata da homini. 
lalian cersion of Dom. Manuel's Letter to 
tho K. of Castille. (Burnell's Reprint) p. 12. 

1552.—'* The Moors all were on foot, and 
thoir Captain was а valiant Turk, who as 
being their Captain, for the honour of the 
thing was carriod in an Andor on the 
shoulders of 4 men, from which he gave his 
orders as if he were on horseback.” — Barros, 
П. vi. viii. 

[1574.—Seo quotation tinder PUNDIT.] 

1623.—Della Vallo describes three kinds 
of shoulder-borne vehicles in use at Goa: 
(1) reti or nets, which were evidently tho 
simple hammock, muncheel or dandy ; (2 
the andor; and (3) the palankin, “Ап 
these two, the palankins and the andors, 
also differ from ono another, for in the 
andor tho cano which sustains it is, as it is 
in tho reti, straight ; whoreas in the palankin, 
for the greater convenience of the inmate, 
and to give more room for raising his head, 
the cane is arched upward like this, 0, 
For this purpose tho canes are bent when 
they nro small und tender. And those 
yehicles are the most commodions and 
honourable that have the curved canes, for 
such canes, of good quality and strength to 
bear tho weight, aro not numerous ; зо they 
sell for 100 or 120 pardaos cach, or about 
60 of our «dé. " —4^, della Valle, ii. 610. 

с. 1760. —'* Of tho same nature as palan- 
keens, but of a different nime, aro what 
they call andolas .... these are much 
cheaper, and less esteemed.” — (rose, 1. 155. 


ANDRUM, s. Malaval. (ғат. 
The form of hydrocele common in S. 
Indin. It was first described Dy 
Kaempfer, in his Decas, Leyden, 1694. 
—(See also his Amoenitates Jxoticae, 
TFascic. iii. pp. 557 seqq.) 


ANGELY-WOOD, s Tam. anjili-, 
or anjali-maram; атіосатриз hirsuta 
таш d. Malabar or Know m Imee 
úyini) (Logan, i. 89)]. A wood of great 
wake on the W. Coast, for shipbuilding, 
house-building, &c. 


ANICUT. 


с. 1550.—'*In the most eminent parts of 
it (Siam) are thick Forests of Angelin wood, 
whercof thousands of ships might be mado,” 
—Pinto, in Cogan, р. 285; see also p. 64. 

1598.—'* Thero аге in India other wonder- 
full and thicko trees, whereof Shippes are 
made: thoro are. trees by Cochiin, that are 
called Angelina, whercof certaino scutes or 
skiffes слНса Tones [Doney] are made . . . . 
it is so strong and hard a woode that Iron in 
tract of time would bee consumed thereby 
by reason of tho hardness of the woode."— 
Linschoten, ch. 58 [Hak. Soc. ii. 56]. 

1644.—“ Another thing which this рго-° 
vince of Mallavar produces, in abundance 
and of excellent quality, is timber, par- 
ticularly that called Angelim, which is most 
durable, lasting many years, insomuch that 
even if you desire to Imild a great number 
of ships, or vessels of any kind... . you 
may make them all in а year.”—ocarro, 
MS. f. 315. 


ANGENGO, up. А расе on the 
Travancore coast, the site of an old 
English Factory ; properly said to le 
Aigu-tengu, Aiichutennu, Malaya ; 
the trivial meaning of which would 
be “five cocoa-nuts.” This name gives 
rise to the marvellous rhapsody of the 
once famous Abbé Raynal, regarding 
“Sterne’s Eliza,” of which we quote 
below a few sentences from the 34 
pages of close print which it tills. 

1711.—**. . . Anjengo is a small Fort be- 
longing to the English Eust. Indin Compuiia. 
There аге about 40 Soldiers to defend it . . . 
most of whom are Topazes, or mungrol Portu- 
guese." — Lockyer, 199. 

1782.—'' Territoire d'An'inga; tu n'es 
rien; mais tu as donné naissance à Eliza. 
Un jour, ces entrepôts . . . ne subsisteront 
plus . . . mais si mes écrits ont quolque 

uréc, le- nom d'Aniinga restera dans lo 
mémoire des hommes . . . j c'est. 
à l'inluence de ton heureux climat qu'elle 
dovoit, sans doute, cet accord presqu'in- 
compatible de volupté et de décence qui 
accompagnoit toute sa personne, et qui xe 
méloit à tous ses mouvements, &c., &c."— 
Hist. Philosophique des Deux Indes, ii, 72-73. 


ANICUT, s. Used in the irrigation 
of the Madras Presidency for the dain 
constructed across a river to fill and 
regulate the supply of the channels 
drawn off from it ; the cardinal work 
in fact of the great irrigation systems. 
The word, which has of late years 
become familiar all over India, is 
the Tam. comp. anat-kattu, *Dam- 
building? = 

1776.—"Sir— We have received your 
letter of the 24th. If the Rajah pleases to p 

? 


to the Anacut, to see the repair of the ban! 
we can have no objection, but it will not be 


Tee. лич 
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convenient that you should leave tho gar- 
rison at present."—Zetter from Council at 
Madras to Lt.-Col. Harpon, Comm. at 
Tanjore, in E. J. Papers, 1777, 4to, i. 836. 
1184.—'* As the cultivation of tho Tanjore 
country appears, by all tho surveys and 
reports of our engineers employed in that 
service, to depend altogether on a supply of 
water by the Cauvery, which can only bo 


secured by keeping the Anicut and banks 
in repair, wo think it necessary to ropeat to 
you our orders of the 4th July, 1777, on the 
subject of these repairs."— esp. af Court of 
Directors, Oct. 27th, as amended by Bd. of 
Control, in Burke, iv. 104. 

1793.—'*The Annicut is no doubt a 
judicious building, whether the work of 
Solar Rajah or anybody else.” — Corre- 
poner ce between A. Ross, Esq., und С. А. 

Ram, Esq., at Tanjore, on the subject of 
furnishing water to tho №. Circars In 
Dalrymple, О. R., її. 459. 

1862, —** The upper Coleroon Anicut or 
weir is constructed at the west end of tho 
Island of Ѕегіпрћат."— Мат лет, Peru d 
Indiu, 426. 

[1883.— Just where it entera tho town 
is a large stono dam called Fischer's 
Anaikat."— Гепи, Man. of Salem, ii. 32.] 


ANILE, NEEL, s. An old name 
for indigo, borrowed from the Port. 
anil, They got it from the Ar. al-nil, 
pron. an-nil; nil again being the 
common name of indigo in India, from 
the Skt. vila, “blue?” The vernacular 
(in this instance Bengali) word appears 
in the title of а native sativical drama 
Nd-Darpan, ‘The Mirror of Indigo 
(planting), famous in Calcutta in 1861 
im connection. with a cause celèbre, and 
with a sentence which discredited the 
now extiuct. Supreme Court of Calcutta 
in a manner unknown since the days 
of Impey. 

*€ Necl-walle? is a phrase for an In- 
digo-planter [and his Factory із “ Neel- 
kothe ”]. 

1501.—Amerigo Vespucci, in his letter 
from the Id. of Cape Verde to Lorenzo di 
Piero Francesco do' Medici, reporting his 
meeting with the Portugueso Fleet from 
India, mentions among other things brought 
“anib and tuzia,” the former a manifest 


transcriber’s error for anil.—In Baldelli | P 


Boni, (It Miliune, p. lvii. 
1516.—In Barbosws price list of Malabar 
wo have: = 
** Anil nadador (i.o. floating; seo Garcia 
below) very good, Г 
por farazola . . . . fanams 30. 
Anil loaded, with much sand, 
per farazolu . . . fanams 18 to 20." 
In Lisbon Collection, ii. 393. 
1525.—'*A load of anyll in cakes which 
ERU $4 maunds, 353 tangas." —Lembranca, 
LA 


ANNA. 


1563.—“ Anil is not a medicinal substance 
but an articlo of trade, so we havo no need 
to speak thereof. . . . The bostis pure and 
clear of carth, and tho surest teat ія to burn 
it in a candle . . . . others put it in water, 
and if it floats then they reckon it good," — 
Garcia, f. 25 v. 

1583.—*' Neel, the churle 70 duckats, and 
а churlo is 27 rottles and a half of Aleppo.” 
—Mr John Newton, in Hal. ii, 378. 


1583.—''They vse to pricke tho skinne, 
and to put on it a kind anile, or blacking 
which doth continue alwayes"— Fitch, in 
Пан. ii. 395. 

c. 1610.—**. . . l'Anil оп Indiquo, qui 
est vne teinture blelle violette, dont il ne 
s'en tronuc qu'à Cambaye ot Suratto,"— 
Purard de Laval, ii. 158 ; [Hak. Soc, ii. 246]. 

[1614.—**1 have 30 fardels Anil Gorco.” 
Foster, Letters, ii. 140. Here Gereeis probably 
Н. jari (from jar, ‘the root’), tho crop of 
indigo growing from the stumps of the 
plants left from tho former усаг. ] 

1622.—'*E conforme a dita pauta se 
dispachar& o dito anil o canella." —In Archie, 
Port, Orient., fasc. 2, 240, 

1033.—'*Les autres marchandises, que 
Гоп y débite lo plus, sont... . du sel 
ammoniac, ct do l'indigo, que coux do pais 
sppolicni Anil.”—Mandelsla, Paris, 1659, 


1618.—**. . . . and a good quantity of 
Anil, which, after the placo where most of 
it is got, is called Chirchces Indigo."—Vaa 
Twist, 14. Sharkoj or Sirkej, 5 m. from 
Ahmedabad. — **Cirquez Indigo" (1624) 
occurs in Sainsbury, iii. 412. It is the 
 Sercase” of Forbes [Or. Mem, 2nd cd. ii. 
201]. Tho Dutch, about 1620, established a 
factory there on account of the indigo. 
Many of the Sultans of Guzerat were buried 
there (Stavorinvs, iii. 109). Some account 
of the “Sarkhe) Keza," or Mausolea, is 
given іп Н. Brigg's Cities of Gujardshtra 
(Bombay, 1819, pp. 274, «e4.). [**Indigo of 
Bian (Biana) ех" (1609), JXtacers, 
Letters, 1. 28 ; ** Indico, of Laher, hero worth 
viij* the pounde Serehis," — Bérdwwed, Letter 
Воо, 281.] 

1653.—“ Indico est un mot Portugai: 
dont l'on appelle une teinture оце qui 
vient Чеч Indes Orientales qui est do 
contrabando en France, les Turqs ot les 
Arabes In nomment Nil."— /20 la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, 543. 

[1670.—'*The neighbourhood of Delhi 
roduces Anil or Indigo."—ernicr (ed. 
Constable), 283.] 


ANNA, s. Properly H. dna, dnah, 
the 16th part of a rupee. The term 
belongs to the Mohammedan monetary 
system (RUPEE). There is no coin of 
one anne only, so that it is а mone 
of account only. The term anna 15 
used in доош а corresponding frac- 
tion of апу kind of property, aud 
especially in regard to coparcenary 


ANT, WHITE. 


shares in land, or shares in a specula- 
tion. Thus а one-anna share із тє of 
such right, or a share of үу in the 


speculation; a four-anna is 3, an 
so on. In some 


the current land measure. Thu 


Gloss. s.v.). 


times applied colloquially to persons 
of mixt parentage. *Such a one has 
at least 2 annas of dark blood, or 
*eoffee-colour) This may be compared 
with the Scotch expression that a 
person of deficient intellect ‘wants 


twopence in the shilling 


1708.—‘‘ Provided . . . that a dobt due 
from Sir Edward Littloton . . . of 80,407 


Rupees and Eight Annas Monoy of Bengal, 
ie 


tween the Old and tho 
Charters, &c., р. 358. 
1727.—'* The current money in Surat: 
Bitter Almonds go 32 to a Pice: 
lAnnoeis. . . . 4 Pice. 
1 Корсо. . . . . 16 Annoes. 
* * * * 


* 


In Bengal their Accounts aro kept in Pice; 


12 to an Annoec. 
16 Annoes to a Rupeo.” 
д. Hamilton, ii. App. pp. 5, 8. 


в. The insect 


ANT, WHITE, 
(Termes bellicosus of naturalizis) not 


properly an ant, of whose destructive 
powers there are in India so many 
disagreeable experiences, and so many 
marvellous stories. The phrase was 

rhaps taken up by the English 
rom the Port. formigas branchas, which 
is in Bluteau’s Dict. (1713, iv. 175). 
But indeed exactly the same expres- 
sion is used in the 14th century by 
our medieval authority. It is we 
believe, a fact that these insects have 
been established at Rochelle in France, 
for z long period, and more recently 
at St. Helena. They exist also at the 
Convent of Mt. Sinai, and a species 
in Queensland. 


A.D. c. 250.—It seems probable that 


Aelian speaks of White Ants.—*'But tho 
Indian ants construct a kind of heaped-up 
dwellings, and these not in depressed or flat 
positions easily liable to be Hooded, but in 
lofty and elevated positions. . ."—De Nat. 

Animal. xvi. cap. iom 
с.  1928.—' Est etiam unum genus 
formicarum sicut Jana 


marum 
«батит, quarum durities dentium tanta 


parts of India the 
term is used as subdivision (ys) of 


— Earl of Godolphin's Award bo- 
ew E. I. Co., in 
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est quod etiam ligna rodunt et venas 
lapidum; ct quotquot broviter inveniunt 
siccum super torram, ot pannos lancos, et 
bombycinos laniant; ot faciunt ad modum 
muri crustam unam de aronà minutissimá, 
ita quod sol non possit eas tangoro; еб sic 
remanent coopertac; verum est quod si 
contingat Шат crustam frangi, ct solem 
eas tangere, quam citius moriuntur, —7y., 
Jordanus, p. 53. 

1679.—‘* But there is yet a far greater 
inconvenience in this Country, which pro- 
ceeds from the infinito number of white 
Emmets, which though they are but littlo, 
havo tcoth so sharp, that they will cat down 
a wooden Post in a short time. And if 
great caro bo not taken inthe places whero 
you lock up your Bales of Silk, in four and 
twonty hours they will cat through a Bale, 
as if it had been saw'd in two in tho middle.” 
—Turernier's Tunquin, E. T., p. 11. 

1688.—‘‘ Here aro also abundance of Ants 
of several sorts, and Wood-lico, called by 
the English in tho East Indies, White Ants.” 
—Dampicr, її. 197. 

1713.—'*On voit encore des fourmis do 
plusieurs espèces; la plus pernicious est 
celle quo les Européens ont nommé fourmi 

lanche."— Lettres Hdifiantes, xii. 98. 

1727.—“ Ho then began to form Projects 
how to clear Accounts with his Master's 
Creditors, without putting anything in thoir 
Pockets. The first was on 500 chests of 
Japon Copper . . . . and they were brought 
into Account of Profit and Loss, for so much 
au up by the White Апёв."— 21. Hamilton, 
ii. 169. 

1751.—**. . . . concerning tho Organ, wo 
sent for tho Revd. Mr. Ве lamy, who de- 
clared that when Mr. Frankland applied to 
him for it that he told him that it was not 
in his power to give it, but wished it was 
removed from thence, as Mr. Pearson in- 
formed him it was eaten up by the White 
Ants."— Ft. Will. Cons., Aug. 12. In Long, 

1789.—'*"Tho White Ant is an insect 
greatly dreaded in overy house ; and this is 
not to be wondered at, as tho devastation it 
occasions is almost incrediblo."— Munro, 
Narrative, 31. 

1876.—‘‘The motal cases of his baggage 
nro disagreeably suggostive of White Ants, 
and such omnivorous vormin."—.Sat. Review, 
No. 1057, p. 6. 


_ APIL,s. Transfer of Eng. ‘Appeal’; 
in general native use, in connection 
with our Courts. 

1872.—** There is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘ Rasid ' (receipt) 


[Razed and 'ApIl' (appeal)."—Jiurton, 
ind ‘Revisited, i. Jas. (appen) ie 


APOLLO BUNDER, np. A well- 
known wharf at Bombay. A street near 
it is called Apollo Street, and a gate 
of the Fort leading to it ‘the Apollo 
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nea aaa 
Gate.’ The name is said to be a 
corruption, and probably is so, but 
of what it 18 a corruption is not clear. 
The quotations given afford different 
suggestions, and Dr Wilson’s dictum 
is entitled to respect, though we do 
not know what pdlawd here means. 
Sir G. Birdwood writes that it used 
to be said in Bombay, that Apollo- 
bandar was a corr. o galwa-bandar, 
because the pier was the place where 
the boats used to land райра fish. 
But we know of no fish so called ; 
it is however possible that the palla 
or Sable-fish (Hilsa) is meant, which 
is so called in Bomba y, us well as 
in Sind. [The А (ii. 338) speaks 
of “a kind of fish called paluah which 
comes up into the Indus from the 
Sea, unrivalled for its fine and ex- 
quisite flavour,” which is the Hilsa.] 

п the other hand we may observe 
that there was at Calcutta in 1748 
а frequented tavern called the Apollo 
(see Long, p. 11). And it is not im- 
posible that a house of the same 
name may have given its title to the 
Bombay street and wharf. But Sir 
Michael Westropp's quotation below 
shows that Pall was nt least the 
native representation of the name 
more than 150 years ago. We may 
add that a native told Mr W. С. 
Pedder, of the Bombay CS, from 
whom we have it, that the name 
was due to the site having heen the 
place where the “poli” cake, eaten 
at the Holi festival, was baked. And 
so we leave the matter, 


[1823.— Lieut. Mudge had a tent on 
Apollo-greon for astronomical observations.” 
— Owen, Narratice, i, 327.) 

1817.—'*A little after sunset, on 2nd 
«Jan, 1843, I left my domicilo in Ambrolie, 
апа drove to tho Palawá bandar, which 
receives from our accommodative country- 
men the more classical name of -I pollo pier.” 
— Ион, Lands af the Bible, p. 4. 

1860.—“ And atte what place ye Knyghto 
«uno to Londo, theyre yo flolke.... 
worschyppen 1I Idolys in cheefe. Ye ffyrste 
is Apollo, wherefore уё cheefe londyngo 
place of theyr Metropole ія hyght Apollo- 
Hundar. . . . ."—Ext. from a MS. of Sir 
John Mandeville, lately discovered. (А 
friend here queries: ‘By Mr. Shapira ?') 

1877.—“ This bunder ia of com paratively 
recent date, Its namo ‘Apollo’ is an 
English corruption of the native word 
Palla (fish), and it was probably not 
extended and brought into use for passenger 
traffic till about the year 1819... . ."— 
Масои; Guide la Поту, 167. The last 

Cc 


ARAB. 


work adds а note: “‘ Sir Michael Wes p 
Gives а different dorivation. . . . : 0, 
а corruption of Pához, derived from Pal, 
which inter alia means a fi hting vessel, by 
which kind of craft the locality was probably 
frequented. From Pélwa or Pélwar, the 
bunder now called Apollo is supposed to 
take its name. In tho memorial of a t 
of land, dated 5th Doc., 1743, tho рац 
in question is called Pallo” —Hig Court 
Reports, iv. pt. 3. 

880.— His mind is not prohonsilo like 
" tail of the Apollo Bundar.”  Aberigh- 
Mackay, Twenty-one Days in India, p. 141.] 


APRICOT, s. Prunus Armeniaca, 
L. This English word is of curious 
origin, as Dozy expounds it. The 
Ronana ealed it a um Armenac 
anda ersicum f) praecoz, or ‘early. 
Of this Ane Greeks P dh EE 
Хо, and the Arab conquerors of 
Byzantine provinces took this up as 
birkok and Бато, with the article 
al-barkok, whence Sp. albarcoque, Port. 
«lbricoque, alboquorque, Ital. albercocca, 
albicocca, Prov. aubricot, ambricot, Fr. 
abricot, Dutch abricock, abrikoos, Eng. 
аргїсосЁ, apricot. Dozy mentions that 

odonaeus an old Dutch writer on 
plants, gives the vernacular name as 
Vroege Persen, ‘Early Peaches? which 
illustrates the origin. In the Cyprus 
bazars, apricots are sold аз xpvróggAa ; 
but the Jess poetical name of * Eüljolns? 
is given by sailors to the small hard 
kinds common to St. Helena, the Cape, 
China, &e. Zard ali [aloo] (Pers.) 
Deom pong is the common name 
in India. 


1615.—''I recoived a lottor from Jorgo. 
Duroix , . . with a baskit of aprecockes for 
my selfe. . .£"—Cocks's Diary, i. 7. 


l711.—''Apricooks—the Persians call 
Kill Franks, because Europeans not know- 
ing the Danger aro ofton hurt by thom."—- 
Lockyer, p. 231. 

1738.—''The common  apricot...is 
«.. known in the Frank langungo (in 
Barbary) hy the name of Matza Franca, or 
tho Killer of Christians.” — Shaw's Travels, 
ed. 1757, p. 144. 


ARAB, s. This, it may he said, in 
Anglo-Indian always means ‘an Arah 
horse.’ 


1298.—'* Car il va du port d'Aden en Inde 
moult grant quantité de bons destriers 
arrabins et chevaus et grans roncins do ij 
selles.” —Marca Polo, Bh. iii, ch. 36. [$ 
Sir H. Yule's note, 1st cd., vol. її. 375.] 

1338.—‘' Alexandre descent. du destrior 
Arrabis."—Hominant d'Alexandre (Bodl. 
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ARBOL TRISTE. 


owing toa badly-kept wa ."—Pinto, сар. 


—“ fine horses bred in 
с em of the huy, but those of | clxvil. 
every, Persil being oqual to Arsbm."—4Uw | 1559.—' Up to tho Cape of Negraes . . . 
езй imd vil e 100 eque in rS rae 
` 18956.— ively scarce and pulated places, Choco ; o 
Parmi den Was cp me to look бе , capital of the kingdom so styled. . . - 
at, аў а се of 800 тирес» 189 (od. ЗУУ Терле M MEM 
i "—. i LJ ^ „— 1 Rachan 
2 ae in 7 = 1а costa, tra il Regno di 


1844.—A local magistrate at Simla had 
returned from an unsuccessful investigation. 
‘An acquaintance hailed him next day: ‘ 
I hear you came re infecta?’' ‘No 
such thing,’ was the reply ; І camo back on 
my grey Arab!’ 

1856.— 
1€, . , « the true blood-royal of bis race, 
The silver Arab with his purple veins 
Translucent, and his nostrils cavorned wide, 


And flami (m 
2607 The Banyan Tree. 


Nd np. тва 
orm, perhaps throu 
Mr Skdat has failed to 
trace] of Rakhaing, the name which 
the natives give themselves. This is 
believed by Sir Arthur Phayre [see 
Journ. As. Soc. Ben. xii. 24 segg.] to 
be а corruption of the Skt. rak- 

Pali rakkhaso, Те. ‘ogre’ or 
the like a word applied by the 
earl: 
with whom they came in contact. 
It is not impossible that the °Аруурӯ 
of Ptolemy, which russian, 
represents Arakan, may disguise the 
name by which the country is still 
known to foreigners ; at least no trace 
of the name as ‘Silver-land’ in old 
Indian Geography has yet been found. 
We may notice, without laying any 
stress upon it, that in Mr. Beal’s ac- 
count of early Chinese pilgrims to 
India, there twice occurs mention of 
an Indo-Chinese kingdom called O-li- 
ki-lo, which transliterates fairly into 
some name like Argyré, and not into 
ay other yet recognisable (see J.R.A.S. 
(N.8.) xiii. 560, 562). 


. c. 1420-30.—* Mari deinceps cum mense 
integro ad ostium Rachani fluvii peryenis: 
yu —N. ‘arietate 


. Conti, in Poggius, De 
з ty oggus, 

,1510.—'' Dentro fra terra del detto regno 
di Verma, verso tramontana vi ё vn altro 
regno di Gentili molto grande . . . . con- 
fina ed regno di Bégala e col 
regno di e chiamasi Aracan."^— Barbosa, 
in Ret 316. де 

[c. 1585.—'* Arquam " : Sce CAPELAN.] 

1545.—'' They told mo that ing fi 
Tndia in the ship of Jorge Mauhoz (w n 
2 householder in Goa), towards the Port of 
Chatigaon in the of Bengal, they 
were wrecked upon the shoals of Racaon 


ЕЛ 
is an European 
Mala; [which 


So | nemico 


Buddhists to unconverted tribes | 954 


See e quel i Poet, od b il maggioro 
ello di Po 

бо cho habbia il Re del Ae те 
de’ Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 396. 

1586.—‘'. . . . Passing by the Island of 
Sundiua, Porto grando, or the Countric of 
Tippera, the Kingdom of Recon and Mogen 
(шш). . .. our courso was S. and by Е. 
which brought vs to tho barro of Negrais." 
—R. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 391. 

c.1590.—'*To tho S.E. of Bengal is a 
large country called Arkung to which tho 
Bunder of dm | propery belongs.” — 
Gladiwiw's Ayeen, ed. 1800, i1. 4. [Ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 119] in orig. (i. 388) Arkhang. 

[1599.—Arracan. Seo MACAG. 

[1608.—Rakhang. See CHAMPA. 

[c. 1069.—Aracan. Seo PROME. 

[1659.—Aracan. Soc TALAPOIN.] 

1660.—''Despatches about this time ar- 
rived from Mu'azzam Khin, reporting his 
successive victories and tho flight of Shuja 
to the country of Rakhang, leaving Bengal 
undefended.” —Khäfi Khan, in Elliot, vii. 


c. 1660.—'* Tho Prince’... . sent his 
eldest son, Sultan Banqué; to the: King of 
Raon, or Mog.” —Bernier (od; Constable), 
c. 1665.—“ Knowing that it-i» impossible 
to pass any Cavalry by Land, no, not so 
much as any Infantry, from Bengale into 
Rakan, becauso of the many channels and 
rivers upon tho Frontiers .. . be (tho 
Governor of Bengal) thought upon this ох- 

riment, viz. to engage tho J/ollanders in his 

esign. Ho therefore sent a kind of Am- 
bassador to Batavia.”—Bernier, E. T., 55 
[(ed. Constable, 180)]. 

1673.—*. . . . A mixture of that Race, 


1726.—‘‘It.is called by some Portuguese 
Orrakan, by others among them Arrakaon, 
and x some again Rakan (after its capital) 
and also Mog (Mugg)."— Valentijn, v. 140. 

1727.—'*Arackan has a Conveniency of 
a ELS spacious River."—4. Hamilton, 
ii. 30. 


ARBOL TRISTE, s The tree or 
shrub, so called by Port. writers, ap- 
pears to be the Nyctanthes arbor tristis, 
or Arabian jasmine (№. О. Jasmineae), 
anative of the drier parts of India. 
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[The quotations explain the origin of 
the name.] 

[c. 1610.—“ Many of tho trees they call 
tristes, of which they mako saffron."— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc, i4 

» — "That treo called triste, which is 
uced in tho East Indies, is so named 

ecauso it blooms only at night."—Jbid. ii. 
362; and seo Burnell's Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 58-62, 

1624.—'*I koop among m baggago 
show tho same in шу, аз ar some of the 
treo trifoe (in orig. Arbor Trisoe, a misprint 
for Tristo) with its odoriferous flowors, which 
blow every day and night, and fall at the 
FER of day.—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 406. 


ARCOT, n.p. Arkdt, a famous 
fortress and town in the Madras terri- 
tory, 65 miles from Madras. The 
name is derived by Bp. Caldwell from 
Tam. drkdd, the ‘Six Forests? con- 
firmed by the Tam-Fr. Dict. which 

ives a form drukddu=‘Six forêts’ 
ае abode of six Rishis in former, 

ays. There are several places of this 
name in the southern districts besides 
the town of Arcot near Vellore. One 
of these in Tanjore would correspond 
better than that with Harkatu of Ibn 
Batuta, who reached it on the first 
evening of his march inland after 
landing from Ceylon, apparently on 
the shallow coast of Madura or 
Tanjore.”—Madras Ad. Man. ii. aut 
Notwithstanding the objection made 
by Maj.-Gen. Cunning am in his 
cog. of Ancient India, it is probable 
that Arcot is the 'Аркатой fact\eov 
ZGpa of Ptolemy, *Arkatu, residence 
of K. Sora.’ 

c. 1346.—“‘ We landed with thom on the 
beach, in the country of Ma’bar.... wo 


arrived at the fortress of Hark&tü, whero 
ve passed tho night."—Jbn Batuta, iv. 187, 


1785.—‹16 may bo said that this letter 
was writton by the Nabob of Arcot in a 
moody humour. . . . Cortainly it was; but 
it is in such humours that the truth comes 
out."— Burke's Speech, Feb. 98th. 


ARECA, s. The seed (in common 
parlance the nut) of the palm Areca 
catechu, L., commonly,. though some- 
what improperly, called ‘betel-nut? ; 
the term Betel belonging in reality 
to the leaf which is chewed along 
with the «rec Though so widely 
cultivated, the palm is unknown in 
a truly indigenous state. The word 
is Malayal. adakka [according to Bp. 


ARGEMONE MEXICANA, 


SS ed NN 
Caldwell, from adai ‘close arrange- 
ment of the cluster,’ kay, ‘nut? 
N.E.D.| and comes to us through 
the Port. 


1510.—'* When thoy cat the said leaves 
(betel), thoy eat with them a cortain fruit 
bores Кү cafolo, and tho treo of tho 
said coffolo is cal Arecha."— Varthemna, 
Hak. Soc., 144. 


1516.—“ There arrived thero many zam- 


to | bucos [Sambook] . . ... . with areca.” — 


Barbosa, Hak. Soc., 64. 

1521.—“ Thoy are always chowi Arecca, 
a certaine Fruit like a Pearo, cut T UAE 
and rolled up in leaves of a Treo called 
Bettre (or Меш} like Bay leaves; which 
having chowed thoy spit forth. It makes 
tho mouth red. Thoy say thoy doe it to 
comfort the heart, nor could live without 
it."—Pigafetta, in Purchas, i. 98. 

1518.—''In tho Renda do Betel, or Betel 
Ашок at Goa are included Batol; ца, 
jacks, greon ginger, огап ео 
coir, pe Citron."  Botello, Tombo, p 
Tho Port. also formed а word ariqueira for 
the trce bearing tho nuts. 

1563.—“. . . and in Malabar thoy call it 
рас (Tam. pak); and tho Naira (who are 
ED Бу call it areca."—Garcia D'O., 


c. 1560.—''Great quantitio of 
which is a fruite of the bignosso of nutm: 
which fruite they eate in all theso parts of 
the Indies, with the leafo of an Herbe, which 
thoy call Bettell.”—C, Frederike, transl, in 
Наќі. ii. 350. 

1586.—''* Their frionds come end bring, 
gifts, cocos, figges, arrecaes, and other 
fruits." —F itch, in Hakl., ii. 395. 

1624.—“ And therowith they mix a little 
ashes of sca-shells and some small pieces of 
an Indian nut sufficiently common, which 
they hero call Foufel, and in other places 
Areca; a very dry fruit, sceming within 
like perfect wood ; and being of an astringent 
nature they hold it good to strengthen tho 
Teeth."—4J^. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 36. 
Mr Grey says: “As to tho Port. namo, 
Foufel or Fojel, tho origin is uncertain. In 
Sir J. Maundeville's Travels it is said that 
black pepper «із called Гаі," which із 
probably the same word as “ Foufel." But 
the Ar. Favful or Fufal is * botel-nut.'] 

1689.—'*. . . . the Neri which is drawn 
from the Arequies Tree in a fresh carthen 
vessel, is аз sweet and pleasant as Milk”— 
Ovington, 237. [.Neri-- H. and Mahr. E 
‘sap,’ but aeri is, wo are told, Guzorati for 
toddy in some form.] 


ARGEMONE MEXICANA. This 
American weed (N.O. Papaveraceae) is 
notable as having overrun India, in 
every part of which it seems to be 
familiar, It is known by a variety 
of names, Firinght dhatira, раш 
thistle, &. [Sec Watt, Dict. Econ. 
Prod., i. 306 seqq.] 


ARGUS PHEASANT. 


ARGUS PHEASANT, s. This 
name, which seems more properly to 
belong to the splendid bird of the 
Malay Peninsula (Argusanus giganteus, 
Tem., Pavo argus, Lin.), is con ‘usingly 
applied in Upper India to the Hima- 
layan horned pheasant Ceriornis (Spp. 
satyra, and melanocephala) from the 
round white eyes or spots which mark 
a great part of the bird's plumage.— 
See remark under MOONAUL. 


ARRACK, RACK, s. This word 
is the Ar. атаў, properly ‘ perspira- 
tion,’ and then, first the exudation 
or sap drawn from the date palm 
таё al-tamar) ; secondly any strong 

rink, ‘distilled spirit, ‘essence,’ etc. 
But it has spread to very remote 
corners of Asia. Thus it is used in 
the forms ariki and ark in Mongolia 
and Manchuria, for spirit distilled 
from grain. In India it is applied 
to a variety of common spirits; in 
S. India to those distilled from the 
fermented sap of sundry palms; in 
E. and N. India to the spirit distilled 
from cane-molasses, and also to that 
from rice, The Turkish form of the 
word, та 7, is applied to a spirit 
made from grape-skins ; and in Syria 
and Egypt to a spirit flavoured with 
aniseed, niade ш t єл: _ There 
is a popular or slang Fr. word, riquiqui, 
for ERE ; CREAN apes also to be 
derived from атайт (Marcel Devic). 
Humboldt (Examen, &c., ii. 300) says 
that the word first appears in Pigafetta's 
Voyage of Magellan; but this is nov 
correct. 
c.1420.—'*At every yam t-house| 
thoy give the travellers AER 'O030, ) 
fowl....'arak. . . ."—Shah Кииз Em- 
bassy to China, in N. & E., xiv. 396. 
1516.—''And they bring  cocoa-nuts, 
hurraca (which is something to drink) JO LIEN 
Улт 3 а . 29, 
1518.—‘‘—que todos os mantimentos asy 
de pilo, como vinhos, orracas, arrozes, 
carnes, o S"—In Archiv. Port. 
Orient., fasc, 2, 57. 


1521.—''When these le saw the 
politeness of the captain, 0 ey presented 
some lish, and a. vessel of palm-wine, which 
they call in their language uraca. . . .”— 

T . Soc. 

1514.—'' Manuoli a cruco . . . . commendo 
ut plurimum invigilet duobus illis Christian- 
orum Carearum pagis, diligenter attendere 
*,* + + nemo potu Orracae se inebriet . . . 
si ex hoc deinceps pore Punicali Orracha 

tetur, „ipsos ad mihi suo gravi damno 
uituros.”—Scti. Fr. Хас. Epistt., p. 111. 
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1554.—“ And tho exciso on the orraguus 
made from palm-trees, of which thoro are 
three kinds, viz., rd which is BS 
drawn; orraqua, which 1з gura once boile: 
cozida, qu. distilled 2) ; sharab (zarao) which 
s boiled two or three times and is stronger 
than orraqua."—5S. Botelho, Tombo, 50. 

1563.— Опе kind (of coco- palm) they 
keep to bear fruit, tho other for tho sako of 
the gura, which is vino mosto; and this when 
it has been distilled they call orraca."— 
Garcia D'O., f. 67. (The трга surd, used 
here, is a very ancient importation from 
India, for Cosmas (6th century) in his 
account of the coco-nut, confounding (it 
would scem) tho milk with the toddy of thát 
palm, says: “Tho Argellion is at first full 
of a very sweet water, which tho Indians 
drink from tho nut, using it instead of winc. 
This drink is called _rhoncosw and is 
extremely pleasant.” It is indeed possible 
that the rhonco hero may already be tho 
word arrack). 


1605.—“ A Chines borne, but now turned 
Талап, who was our next neighbour... . 
and brewed Aracke which isa kind of hot 
drinke, that is vsed in most of these parts of 
tho world, instead of Wino, . ."— 4. Scot, in 
Purchas, i. 178. x 

1621.—*. ... jecur. . . . a potu istius 
maledicti Arac, non tantum in tempera- 
mento immutatum, sed etiam in substantià 
sud corrumpitur.”—Jac. Bontius, lib. ii. cap. 
vii. p. 22. 

1687.—'* Two jars of Arack (пи 
ая I judged) called by the Ching 
[Samshoo]." — Dampier, i. 419. 


1719.—** We exchanged somo of our wares 
for opium and ѕото arrack. . . ."—Jtubinson 
Crusoe, Pt. П. 

1727.—'* Mr Boucher had been 14 Months 
soliciting to procure his Phirmaund ; but 
his repeated Petitions . . . . had no Effect. 
But he had an Englishman, one Swan, for 
his Interpreter, who often took a large Dose 
of Arrack.... Swan got pretty near the 
King (Aurungzob) . . . . and cried with a 
loud Voice in the Persian Language that 
his Master wanted Justice done him" (sce 
DOAI)—4. Jamilton, i. 97. 


Rack is a further corruption; and rack- 
punch is perhaps not quito obsoleto. 


1603.— We taking the Dut-ends of Pikes 
and Halberts and Faggot-sticks, drave them 
шо Е Racke-house."— A. Scot, in Purchas, 
i. 184. 

Purchas also has Vraca and other forms ; 
and at i. 648 there is mention of a strong 
kind of spirit called Rack-apee (Malay dpi= 
*fire". Sco FOOL'S RACE. 

1616.—'*Some small quantitie of Wine, 
but not common, is mado among them ; they 
call it Raack, distilled from Sugar and a 
spicie Rindo of a Tree called Zagre 
[Jaggery]"—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1470. 

1622.—'* We'll send him a jar of rack by 
Meu conveyance сеен: in Sainsbury, 
iii. 40. 


ARSENAL. 


1627.—'*Java hath been fatal to many of 
the English, quae much through their own 


distemper with "—Pu Pilgrim- 
age, 6 
1848.—"‘Jos , . . finally insisted upon 


having a bowl of rack ch, ... at 
bowl of rack punch was tho cause of all this 
history." — Vanity Fuir, ch. vi. 


ARSENAL, s. Anoldand ingenious 
etymology of this word is ars navalis. 
But it is really Arabic. Hyde derives 
it from tars-khdnah, ‘domus terroris, 
contracted into tarsdnah, the form (as 
he says) used at Constantinople 
(Syntagma. Dissertt., i. 100). But it is 
really the Ar. dár-alsind'a, ‘domus 
artificii, as the quotations from Mas’- 
üdi clearly show. The old Ital. forms 
darsena, darsinale corroborate this, and 
the Sp. ataragana, which is rendered 
in Ar. by Pedro de Alcala, quoted by 
Dozy, as dar a cinaa.—(See details in 
Dozy, Oosterlingen, 16-18. 

A.D. 943-4.—'' At this day in tho year of 
tho Hijra 332, Rhodes (Rodas) is an arsenal 
(dàr-sind'a) whore the Grecks build their 
war-vessols."— Mas'üdi, ii. 423. Апа again 
** dár-sind'at. al татай," “әп arsenal of 
ships," iii. 67. 

cs um ir (оз) thore is a very 

гоа! uding wht Gy са aracana, 
DER the Christian creme used to labour 
nt blacksmith's work and other crafts under 
the superintendence and orders of renogade 
headmen . . . here they made cannon and 
powder, and wrought swords, cross-bows, 
and arquebusses,"—Afarmol, Desc. General 
de Affrica, lib. iii. f. 92. 

1672.—“ On met au Tershana deux belles 
qnae A l'eau."—Antoine Galland, Journ., 


ART,EUROPEAN. Wehaveheard 
much, and justly, of late years regard- 
ing the corruption of Indian art and 
artistic instinct by the employment of 
the artists in working for European 

trons, and after European patterns. 
The copying of such patterns is no 
new thing, as we may see from this 
passage of the brightest of writers 
upon India whilst still under Asiatic 
government. 

c. 1665.—'*, .. . not that the Indians 
have not wit enough to make them success- 
ful in Arts, they doing very well (as to some 
of them) in many parts of India, and it 
being found that they have inclination 
enough for them, and that some of them 
make (even without a Master) very pretty 
workmanship and imitate so well our wor! 
of Euro) t the difference thereof will 
hardl discerned."— Bernier, E. T., 81- 
82 [ed, Constable, 254]. 
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ARTICHOKE, s. Thegenealogy of 
this word appears to be Н 
follows: The Ar. is al-harshuf (per- 
haps connected with Aarash, ‘rough- 
skinned’) ог aLkharshüf; hence Sp. 
alcarchofa and It. carciofo and arciocco, 
Fr. artichaut, Eng. arti 

c. 1348.—'' The Incense (benzoin) tree is 
аар . its prancio, rh like those 

о Or an а оке =] le 
REX UN Ip. 
H th is boliovod to pop (со Doy, LAA 
«ilcarchofa); [also seo N. E. D. s.v. Artichoke]. 


ARYAN, adj. Skt. Arya, “noble? A 
term frequently used to include all the 
races (Indo-Persi Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Sclavonic, &c.) which speak 
languages belonging to the same family 
as Sanskrit. Much vogue was given 
to the term by Pictet’s publication of 
Les Origi ndo-Européennes, ou les 
Aryas Primitifs (Paris, 1859), and this 
writer seems almost to claim the name 
in this sense as his own (see quotation 
below). But it was in use long before 
the date of his book. Our first quota- 
tion is from Ritter, and there it has 
hardly reached the full extent of ap- 
plication. Ritter seems to have derived 
the use in this [юге Írom Lassen's 
Pentapotamia. The word has in great 
LXI. superseded m con 

Germanic, proposed . Sc 
at the beste, of the last Bs 
tury. The latter is however, still 
sometimes used, and M. Hovelacque, 
ially, prefers it. We may observe 
here that the connection which evi- 
dently, sails Telwen the ee 
ап cl er as Aryan 
cannot 5 regarded ait was formerly, 
as апае an assumption of identit; 
о race in all the peoples who spea 
em. 

It may be noted as curious that 
among the Javanese (a le so remote 
in blood from what we understand by 
Aryan) the word drya is commonly 
used as an honorary prefix to the 
names of men of rank; a survival of 
the ancient Hindu influence on the 
civilisation of the island. 

The earliest use of Aryan in an 
ethnic sense is in the Inscription on 
the tomb of Darius, in which the king 
calls himself an Aryan, and of Aryan 
descent, whilst Ormuzd is in the 
Median version styled, ‘God of the 
Aryans’ 
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ta. 
sahi, Ariya, Ariya chitra." Ve. “I 
(em Darius? the Great King, the King of 


ings, the Ki 
the King rot this great Earth far and near, 


i A 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 8rd ed., iv. a с 

“These Medes wore called anciently by 
all poopie Arians, et chon) Merle: де 
Colchian, came to thom from е! е; 
chan a’ their namo.” —Herodot., E @ 
(Rawlins). 

1835.—‘ Those eastern and proper Indians, 
whose territory, however, Alexander never 
touched by a long way, call themselves in 
ne most ue р riod Arians (Axlor) 

ii, "х. а namo coinciding 
Ce that of tho ancient Medes."— Ritter, 
v. 458. 
1838.—See also Ritter, viii. 17 seqq. 5 and 
Potto's art. in Ersch d: Grueber’s Encyc., ii. 


18, 46. 

1850.—'* The tribes in conquering 
India, u: by the Brahmans, е war 
against tho Turanian demon-worship, but 


not always with complete success."—Dr. 
J. Wilson, in Life, 450. 

1851.—'* We must request the patience of 
our readers whilst wo givo a short outline of 
the component members of the great Arian 
family. Tho first is the Sanskrit. . . . The 
second branch of the Arian family is the 
Persian. . . . Thero aro other scions of the 
Arian stock which struck root in the soil of 
Asin, before the Arians reached tho shores 
of Europo. . ."—(Prof. Maz Müller) Edin- 
burgh Review, Oct. 1851, pp. 312-313. 

1853.—'*Sur les sept premieres civilisa- 
tions, qui sont celles de l'ancien monde, six 
ар оппепё, еп partie au moins, à la гасе 

g."—Gobineau, De UInigalité des Races 
Humaines, i. 364. 

1855.—‘T beliove that all who have lived 
in India will bear testimony . . . . that to 
natives of India, of whatover class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parseo, ‘Aryan or 
Poin Ke ашса they have had a special 

ning, our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or LOST 
if маат are landscapes, aro absolutely unin- 
telligiblo,"— Yule, Mission to Ava, 5) (publ. 
1858]. 

1858.—'* The Ayan tribes—for that is the 
name they gavo themselves, both in their 
old and new homes— brought with them 
institutions of a simplicity almost primitivo." 
— Whitney, Or. & Ling. Studies, it. 5. 

1861.—'' Latin, again, with Greek, and the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic lan- 
guages, ther likewise with the ancient 
аба India ande ORT must have 

ing from an earlier language, the mother 
of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family 
оа р Maz Müller, Lectures, 1st 


We also find the verb Aryanize г 
1858.—“ Thus all India was brought under 


ASSEGAY. 


the sway, physical or intellectual and moral, 
of the’ dioa raco; it was thoroughly 


Aryanized.”— Whitney, м. 5. 7. 


ASHRAFEE, s. Arab. ashrafi, 
‘noble, applied to various ‘fold coins 
(in analogy with the old English 
пође’), especially to the dindr of 
Egypt, and to the Gold Mohur of 
India,—See XERAFINE. 

c. 1550.—'*'Thero was also the sum of 
500,000 Falory ashrafies equal in the 
currency of ersia to 50, royal frak 
tomüns."— Mem. of Humayun, 125. A note 
rupes that Falory, or Flori, indicates 

rin. 


ASSAM, np. The name applied 
for the last three centuries or more to 
the great valley of the Brahmaputra 
River, from the emergence of its chief 
sources from the mountains till it 
enters the great plain of Bengal. The 
name Asdm_and sometimes Ashdm is 
a form of Ahdm or Ahom, a dynasty 
of Shan race, who entered the country 
in the middle ages, and long ruled it. 
Assam politically is now a province 
embracing much more than the name 
properly included. 

с. 1590.— The dominions of the Rajah 
of Asham join to Kamroop; he is a ver: 
powerful prince, lives in great state, an 
when he dies, his principal attendants, both 
male and female, are voluntarily buried alive 
with his corpse.” —Gladwin's Ayeen (ed. 
1800) ii. 3; [arrett, trans. ii. 118].7] _. 
patching and vesting divers principal officers 
sent with all possible diligence with recruits 
for their army, lately overthrown in Asham 
and Sillet, two large plentiful countries 8 
days' journey distant from this city (рсе 
— Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29th ; [Hak. Soc. i. 43]. 

1770.—''In tho beginning of the present 
century, some Bramins of Bengal carried 
their superstitions to Asham, where tho 

ple were so happy as to be guided solely 
y tho dictates of natural religion."— 
Raynal (tr. 1777) i. 420.1 

1788.—'*M. Chevalier, the late Governor 
of Chandernagore, by permission of the 
King, went up as high as the capital of 
Assam, about the year 1762."—Jtennell's 
Mem., 3rd ed. p. 299. 


_ ASSEGAY, s An African throw- 
ша nnd Dozy has shown that this 
is Berber zaghdya, with the Ar. article 
prefixed (p. 293). Those who use it 
often seem to take it for a S. African 
or Eastern word. So Godinho de 
Eredia seems to use it as if Malay 
(f. 21v). [Mr Skeat remarks that the 
nearest word in Malay is seligi, ex- 


ATAP, ADAP. 
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ATLAS. 


plained by Klinkert as *a short wooden 
throwing-spear which is possibly that 
referred to by G. de Eredia.] 


o. 1270. ү со was the King standin; 
with threo ‹ exortins' (or men of the 


by his side armed with javelins [ab (иг atza- | Та; 


Bayes .—Chronicle of К. James of Aragon, 
y М Restor, 13%, 4 i. 173. 
с. 1444.— . They havo a quantity of 
azagaias, which aro a ind of light darts." 
—Cadamosto, Кагеўарйо primeira, 32. 
1552.—''But in general tho: 
armed in thoir fashion, somo wi 
and shields and others with bows and 
quivers of arrows."— Barros, I. iii. 1. 
a Hum do escud do, o d 
um do escudo om о do azagaia, 
Outro do arco erede URS ceria LA 
Camões, i. 86. 


all came 


By Burton: 

“ this, targo on arm and assi in han 
that, with his bended pei eR 
ree 

1586.—''I loro archibugi sono belli, c 
buoni, come i nostri, e lo lanco sono fatte 
con alcune canne pieno, e forti, in capo 
dello quali mettono vn ferro, como uno di 
quelli delle nostri zagaglie."— Balbi, 111. 

1600.—*''Theso they use to make Instru- 
mes of wherewith е f s . . as also to 
make wea; as rrowes, Aponers, 

and cede Disc! of Bees [S the 
Dutch, i in Parehas i ii. 927. 

1608.—'*Doncques voyant que nous ne 
pouvions passer, les deux hommes sont vonu 
en nageant auprès do nous, ct ayans en 
lcurs mains trois Lancettes ou Asagayes."— 
Houtman, 5b. 

[1648.—“ Tho ordinary food of these Cafres 
is tho flesh of this animal (the elephant), and 
four of thom with their Asse; (in orig. 
ageagayes), which aro a kind of short pike 
are able to bring an elephant to tho groun: 
aadi M eese (ed. Ball), ii. 161, 
cf. ii 

1060. es autres armes offensives (in 
India) ue de et la fléche, lo javelot ou 
zagaye ...."—Therenot, v. 182 (ed. 1727). 

1681.— . encontraron dioz y nuevo 
hombres ES armados con dardas, y aza- 
gayas, assi llaman los Árabes vnas апаз 
ро цейаз arrojadizas, у poaren, con ollos." 

Martinez de [^ Pues, Compendio, 87. 


1879.— 
** Alert to fight, athirst to slay, 
They shake led assegal, 
And rush with blind and frantic will 
On all, when fow, whose force is skill.” 


Teandtana , Ја. Stratford de 


MATER ADAP, s Applied in the 
layo-Javanese regions to any palm- 

[ms used in thatching, commonly 
to those of the Nipa (Nipa fruticans, 
Thunb.) [Atap, according to Mr Skeat, 
is also applied to any roofing; thus 


tiles are called atap batu, * stone ataps. d 
The Nipa, “although a wild 
for it is so abundant that its ENS 
is not pese it is remarkable that 
its name shoal de the SEIS in e. О 
anguages from Sumatra to the 
pines"—(Crawfurd, Dict. Ind, Ard. 
301). Atép is Javanese for ‘thatch? 
Они Ар ог leaves of Palm-treos 
on -Baldaeus, Ceylon, 164. 
B —" Adapol (quae folia sunt sicca ot 
vetusta) . . . ."—Jtwmphius, Herb. Amb. 


i.14. 

1817.—''In the maritime districts, & 

or thatch is made. . . . from tho leaves 

S agp Ralls Java, i. 166; [2nd ed. 
1878. 

house is Attap strotched over bamboo rafters 

and ridge-poles. This айар is tho dried leaf 

of thi tho ipe (paint) doubled over а small stick 

d bamboo, or nibong."—. cNair, Perak, &с., 


—‘‘The universal roofing of a Perak 


ATLAS, s An obsolete word for 
dn from the Ar. atlas, used in that 
literally ‘bare’ or ‘bald’ (comp. 
the tal. raso for ‘satin’). The Жо 
is still used in German. Dra; 
Dict. (в.у.) says that “a silk КГ 
wrought with threads of gold and 
silver, and known by this name, was 
at one time imported from India.” 
Yusuf Ali (Mon. on Silk Fabrics, p. 
93) writes : “ Atlas is the Indian satin, 
but the term satan (corrupted from the 
English) is is also appi ied, and sometimes 
specialised to a thicker form of the 
fabric. This fabric is always sub- 
stantial, $e. never so thin or netted 
as to be semi-transparent ; more of the 
weft showing on the upper. surface 
than of the warp.”] 
1284.—''Cotto mêmo nuit par ordre du 
Sultan quinze cents de ses Mamlouks fusent 
rovótus de robes d'atlas rouges brodéos. . 
—Makrizi, t. ii. pt. і. 69. 
n. “Tho Sultan Mas'üd clothed his 


doga with trappings of Circe givers OI 
and put bracelets upon them."—Fakhri, 


p. 68. 
1505.—'*Raso por seda rasa."—. 
Vocabular Arauigo Eo Fr. P. de Alcala, 


X ee 


соу saw уе Т "Таиба а and Atlasses 


in ye ‘Warehouse, 49d gave dil Hirnctione oon- 
cerning Re ал lours and 
Hedges, Diary, May 6; [Hak. Soci i. 85] 


1689. remaster) “ig renown'd EHE 


rich Sil as Atlasses . . . 
Zarbafts па Айана ingon 8. 


ATOLL. 


1712.—In the Spectator of this year аго 
аын purple and gold Atlas gown 
and “а scarlet and gold Atlas petticoat 
edged with silver,"—Cited in Malcolm's 
‘Anecdotes (1808), 429. hear at 
1727.—'' They аге oxquisite in le 
WAS Trado and Embroidory, which 
be seen in tho rich Atlasses . - . · 
E by thom,"—4. Hamilton, i. 160. 
с. 1750- 60." Tho p - considerable 
ture) i t of their atlass 
(ms fom with gold and silver."—Grose, 


satin flowe: 

i. 117. id 
Note.—I saw not long ago in India a 

Polish Jew who was called Jacob Atlas, and 

ho explained to me that when the Jews 


(about 1800) were forced to assume surnames, 
this was assigned to his grandfather, becauso 
he wore a black satin рарогаіпе!—(4. B. 
1879.) 


ATOLL, з. A group of coral islands 
forming а ring or chaplet, sometimes 
of many miles in diameter, inclosing а 
space of comparatively shallow water, 
each of the islands being on the same 
type as the atoll. We derive the ex- 
pression from the Maldive islands, 
which are the typical examples of this 
structure, and where the form of the 
word is ato[w. E de Laval (Hak. 
Soc. i. 93) states that the provinces in 
the Maldives were known as Atollon.] 
It is probably connected with the 
Singhalese dtul, ‘inside’ i fer elula, as 
Mr Gray (P. de Laval, . Soc. i. 
94) writesthe word. The Mad. Admin. 

an. in the Glossary gives Malayal. 
айат, ‘a sinking reet’], The term 
was made a scientific one by Darwin 
in his publication on Coral Reefs (see 
below), but our second quotation'shows 
that 26 had been generalised at an 
earlier date. 

c. 1610.—'' Estant au milieu d'vn Atollon, 
vous voyez autour de vous ce grand banc de 
ierre que jay dit, qui environne et qui 
lefend les sales ones. TEA la 
mer." —Pyrard LE L ; 
[Hak Soc. 1. 94]. (9-169) 

1732.—" Atollon, a namo applied to such 
& place in the sea as exhibits a heap of little 
islands lying close together, and almost hang- 
ing on to each other."—Zeidlers (German) 

niversal Lexicon, s.v. 

1842.—''I have invariably used in this 
тоша; mhe term atoll, which a the. pame 

ven to these circular of coi 

nea Josiane d je Enden Osean, 
ап! monymous lagoon-island.' "— 
Darwin, The Structure, dc, of Coral Refs, 2. 


‘anit Coe B Ar. and thence H. 
mil (noun o cy from 'a *he 
performed a BR. or office,’ ratte 
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‘an agent’). Under the native govern- 
VEG reste of Revenue ; also a 
farmer of the Revenue invested with 
chief authority in his District. Also 


AUMILDAR. Properly 'amaldar, 
t one holding office’; (Ar. amal, ‘work,’ 
with P. term of agency). A factor or 
manager. Among the Mahrattas the 
'Amalddr was a collector of revenue 
under varying conditions—(See details 
in Wilson). ‘The term is now limited 
to Mysore and a few other parts of 
India, and does not belong to the 
standard system of any Presidency. 
The word in the following passage 
looks as if intended for 'amalddr, 
though there is a term Maldadr, ‘the 
holder of property.’ 

1680.—‘‘ The Mauldar or Didwan [Dewan] 
that camo with the 2uccus [Roocka] from 
Golcondah sent forward to Lingappa at 
Conjiveram.”—F%. St. Geo. Cons, Sth Мол. 
No. III., 38. 

с. 1780.—'*. . . . having detected various 
frauds in the management of tho Amuldar 
or renter . . . . (M. Lally) paid him 40,000 
rupees.”—Orme, iii. 496 (ed. 1803). 

1793.—'* The aumildars, or managers of 
the districts.”—Dirom, p. 56. 

1799.—'*I wish that you would desire опе 
of your people to communicate with the 

dar of Soondah respecting this road." 
P Wellesley to T. Munro, in Munro's Life, 
1. le 
1804.—':I know the character of tho 
Peshwah, and his ministers, and of every 
Mahratta amildar sufficiently well... ." 
— Wellington, iii. 88: 

1809.—‘‘ Of the aumil I saw nothing."— 
Ld. V«lentia, i. 412. 


AURUNG, з. Н. from P. aurang, 
‘a place where goods are manufactured, 
adepét for such goods! During the 
Company’s trading days this term was 
applied to their factories for the pur- 


chase, e advances, of native piece- 
с. 
1118.—“.. . . Gentoo-factors in their 


own to provide the investments at the 
different Aurungs or cloth markets in the 
provinco."—Orme, ii. 51. 

1789.—‹1 doubt, however, very much 
whether he has sufficient experience in. 
the commercial line to enable him to manage 
so difficult and so limportant an aurung as 
Teackipore, which ШЕ most the ey one ot 
any mi ude which supplies the species о! 
coarae cloths which do арра toro mith the 
British manufacture." —Corawallis. i. 435. 


AVA, np. The name of the city 
which was for several centuries the 


AVADAVAT. 4l AVATAR. 


capital of the Burmese Empire, and | tion from Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali 
was applied m to Чар Вы itself. | below.] 

18 mame is borrowed, according to | 1538.—*. . . . о qual veyo d’Amada 
Crawfurd, from the form Awa or у rincipall cidade do Toino." In 8. Botelho, 
used by the Malays. The proper | Zombo, 228. 
Burmese form was Eng-wa, or ‘the 
Lake-Mouth, because the city was 
built near the opening of a lagoon 
into the Irawadi; but this was called, 
even by the Burmese, more popularly 
A-wd, ‘The Mouth) The city was 
founded a.D. 1364. The first European 
occurrence of the name, so far as we 
know, is (c. 1440) in the narrative of 
Nicolo Conti, and it appears again (no 
doubt from Conti’s information) | in the 
great World-Map of Fra Mauro at 
Venice (1459). 

с. 1430.— ** Having sailed up this river for 


1546.—‘‘Tho greater tho resistance thoy 
made, tho more of their blood was spilt in 
their defeat, and when they took to flight, 
we gave them chase for tho space of half n 
league. And it is my belief that as far as 
tho will of the officors and lascarys went, 
wo should not havo halted on this sido of 
vá; but аз I saw that my Ae wero 
much fatigued, and that the Moors wero 
in great numbers, I withdrew them and 
brought them back to tho city."—D. Joüo 
do m. Чер to UR City of Goa 
ing the victory at Diu.—Correa, iv. 
SL. d 


1648,—'' Tho capital (of Guzerat) lies in 
Honat ient Le. the City of King Hamed 
itv | Hamed-Ewat, i.e. tho City of King Ham 
Шо Bete thes oh Eee E ГА who built it; nowadays thoy call it Ama- 
and tho circumference of which is 15 miles.” | derar or Amadabat."—Van Twist, 4. 


—Conti, in India in the X Vth Cent. 11. CUR ALD. mielin pirda 
c. 1490.—'* The country (Рори) is distant | who, besides that they are spotted wi 
15 days' journey by fand From Soothes called | white and Red no bigger than Measles, tho 
Ava in which grow rubies and many other | principal Chorister beginning, the rest in 
precious stones, "— ier. di Sto. Stefano, u. s. | Consort, Fifty in а Cage, make an admirable 

p. 6 Chorus." —Fryer, 116. 


[1777.—'*. . . a fow presents now and thon 
—chinn, shawls, congou tea, avadavats, and 
тайап crackors."— Te School Jor Scandal, 
v. i. 


1813.—'*. . . . amadavats, and other 
songsters are brought thither (Bombay) 
from Surat and different countrios."— Forbes, 


Or. Меп. i. 47. [Tho 2nd ed. (i. 32) reads 
amadavads.] 


1516.—“ Inland beyond this Kingdom of 
Pegu .... there is another Kingdom of 
Gentiles which hasa King who resides in a 
very great and opulent city called Ava, 8 
days’ journey from the sea ; a place of rich 
merchants, in which thoro is a great trado of 
jewels, rubies, and spinel-rubies, which aro 
gathered in this Kingdom.”—Burbosa, 186. 

iS Loo = Dr Fabs King o Ova Bare 
already sent much people, with cavalry, —— Tho lollah, known to many b; 
rolicvo Porão (Promo), which marches with ML of ERU isa Бен 
the Pozīo (t) and city of Ová or Anvá, | little creature, about one-third tho sizo of 
(which means ‘surrounded on all sides with 


-sparrow."— Mrs Meer Не alli, 
AD ++ ."—<Antonio Bocarro, Decada, Puedes: il. 64] маме Нык 


AVATAR, s. Skt. Arutdra, an 
incarnation on earth of a divine Being. 
This word first Spee in Baldaeus 
(1672) in the form Autaar (Afgoderye, 
p. 52), which in the German version 

erally quoted in this book takes 
the corrupter shape of Altar. 


[c. 1590.—“ In the city of Sambal is a 


1726.—“‘The city Ava is ing 
great. . . . One may not travel b; | а to 
Ava, both because is permitted by the 
Emperor to nono but envoys, on account of 
the Rubies on the way, and also because it 
isa very perilous journey on account of the 
tigers.” — Valentijn, V. (бһотот.) 127. 


AVADAVAT, з. Improperly for 
Amadavat. The name given to a 
certain pretty little cage-bird (Estrelda 
amandava, L. ог ‘Red Wax- Bill’) 
found throughout India, but originally 
brought to Europe from Ahmadabad 
in Guzerat, of which the name is a 
corruption. We also find Ahmadabad 
represented by Madava; as in old 
maps Astardbdd on the Caspian is 
represented by Strava (see quotation 
from Correa below). [One of the 
native names for the bird is 141, 
‘ruby,’ which appears in the quota- 


Altar als dieser erste, gewithret 2500 Jahr.” 
—Baldaeus, 472. 

1784.—''The ten Ávatárs or descents of 
the deity, in his capacity of Presorver."— 
A W. Jones, in Asiat. Кез. (reprint) i. 
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1812.—''The Awatars of Vishnu, by 
which are meant his desconts роп earth, aro 
D counted ten. . . ."—Afaria ©! Я 


1821.—*The Irish Avatar.”—Byron. fs 

1845.—''In Vishnu-land what Avatar! 
paper Dramatic Romances, Works, 
ed, 1870, iv. pp. 209, 210. 


avatar of Dr Holmes himself.”- . Review, 
Dec. 14, p. 768. У 
1873.—“Не .... builds up a curious 


History of Spiritualism, according to which 
all ma ter із modiatoly" or immediately the 
avatar of some Intelligence, not necessarily 
the highest.”—Academy, May 15th, 172b. 

1875.—'* Balzac’s avatars were a hundred- 
fold as numerousas those of Vishnu."— Jbid., 
April 24th, p. 421. 


AVERAGE, s. Skeat derives this 
in all its senses from L. Latin averia, 
used for cattle; for his deduction of 
meanings we must refer to his Dic- 
tionary. But it is worthy of considera- 
tion whether average, in its special 
marine use for a proportionate contri- 
bution towards losses of those whose 

are cast into the sea to save a 
ip, &., is not directly connected 
with the Fr. avarie, which has quite 
that signification. And this last 
Dozy shows most plausibly to be from 
the Ar. ‘awdr, spoilt merchandise.’ 
[This is rejected by the N.E.D., which 
concludes that the Ar. dr is “merely 
a mod. Arabic translation and adap- 
tation of the Western term in its latest 
sense.”] Note that many European 
words of trade are from the Arabic; 
and that avarie is in Dutch avarij, 
averij, or hawrij—(See Dozy, Ooster- 
lingen. 


аана. A native lady's-maid or 
nurse-maid. The word has been 


adopted into most of the Indian |P% 


vefnaculars in the forms dya or dyd, 
hut it is really Portuguese (f. aia, 
*a nurse, or governess’; m. ato, ‘the 
governor of a young noble’). [These 
again have been connected with L. 
Latin aidus, Fr. aide, ‘a helper.’ 
1779.—“I was sitting in my own house in 
the Fompouud, when the iya came down 
me that her mistress wanted a 
рле ыы) iow in the caso 
rap свей, t. in Echoes of Old 
1782.—(A Table of Wages) :— 
c Connanah. E 10 (rupees а month). 
* * 


od куан bror «+0. —Indiu Gazette, 


BABA. 


1810.—'*The female who attends a lady 
while she is генше) etc., is called an 
Ayah.” — Williamson, . М.і. 837. 

1826.—‹ The lieutenant's visits werc now 
less frequent than usual ; one day, however, 
he came .... and on leaving the house Í 
observed him slip something, which I 
doubted not was money, into the hand of 
the Ayah, or serving woman, of Jane.”— 
Pandurang Hari, 71 ; [ed. 1873, i. 99]. 

1842.—'* Hero (at Simla) there isa great 
preponderence of Mahometans. I am told 
that the guns produced absolute consterna- 
tion, visible in their countenances. Опо 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an 
agony of despair. . . . I fired 42 guns for 
Ghuzni and Cabul ; the 22nd (42nd?) gun— 
which announced that all was finished—was 
what overcame the Mahometans.”—. 
KEllenborough, in Indian Administration 295. 
"This stuff was written to the great Duke of 
Wellington ! 

1873.—'* Tho white-robed ayah flits in and 
out of the tents, finding a homo for our 
various possessions, and thither wo soon 
retiro."— Fraser's- Mag., June, i. 99. 

1879.—'*Ho was exceedingly fond of his 
two children, and got for them sorvants ; & 
man to cook their dinner, and an ayah to 
take care of them."—4Afiss Stokes, Indian 
Fairy Tales, 7. 


B 


ВАВА, s, This is the word usually 
applied in Anglo-Indian families, “by 
both Europeans and natives, to the 
children—often in the plural form, 
baba lag (log—*folk?). The word is 
not used. ү the natives among, them- 
selves in the same way, at least: not 
habitually: and it would seem as if 
our word baby had influenced the use. 
The word bdbd is properly Turki= 
‘father’; sometimes used to a child 
as a term of endearment (or forming 
rt of such a term, as in the P. Babd- 
jan, ‘Life of your Father’). Compare 
the Russian use of batushka. [Babdji 
is a common form of address to a 
Fakir, usually a member of one of 
the Musulman sects. And hence it is 
used generally as a title of respect.] 

1685.—‘‘A Letter from the Pettepolle 
во "—Pringle, Diary, Fort St. Geo. iv. 


1826.—'*I reached the hut of a Gossein 
caiting, *O Baba, O alita] -- де токо 
п а 2 "— Panduran 
Hari (ed. 1873, i. 76]. A 
1880.—'* While Sunny Baba is at large, 
and might at any time make a emp 
Mamma, who is dozing over a novel on the 
spider chair near the mouth of the ther- 
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mantidote, the Ayah and Bearer dare not 


leave thcir charge.” — Abcrigh-Afc 
Twenty-one Days, p 94.] 


BABAGOOREE, s. Н. Bdbdghür!, 
the white agate (or chalcedony?) of 
Cambay. [For these stones see Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 393 : Tayernier, ed. 
Ball, i. 68.] It is apparently so called 
from the patron saint or martyr 
of the district containing the mines, 
under whose special protection the 
miners place themselves before de- 
scending into the shafts. Tradition 
alleges that he was a prince of the 
great Ghori dynasty, who was killed 
In a great battle in that region. But 
this prince will hardly be found in 
history. 

1516.—''Thoy also find in this town 
(Limadura in Guzerat) much chalcodony, 
which they call babagore. They make 
beads with it, and other things which they 
wear about em," Barbosa, 67. 

1554.—''In this country (Guzerat) is a 
profusion of Babaghiri and carnelians ; but 
the best of theso last are those coming from 
Yoman."—Sidi "Ali Kapudan, in J.A. S.B. 
v. 463. 

1590.—“ By the command of his Majesty 
grain weights of bübüghürlI wore mado, 
which were used in weighing.”—Ain, i. 35, 
and noto, p. 615 (Blochmann). 

1818.—*' On the summit stands the tomb 
.... Of the titular saint of the country, 
Baba Ghor, to whom a devotion is paid moro 
as a deity than as a saint. . . ."—Copland, 
in Tr. Lit, Soc. Bo., i. 294. 

1849.—Among ten kinds of carnelians 
specified in Н. Briggs'a Cities of Gujaráshtra. 
menaa “Bawa Gori Akik, a veined kind.” — 
p. 183. 


BABBS, р: This name is given 
to the I. of Perim, in the St. of 
Babelmandel, in the quotation from 
Ovington. lt was probably English 
sea-slang only. [Mr Whiteway points 
out that this is clearly from albabo, 
the Port. form of the Ar. word. João 
de Castro in Roteiro (1541), p. 34, says : 
“This strait is called bythe neighbour- 
ing people, as well as those who dwell 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
Albabo, which in: Arabic signifies 
‘gates. ы! 

1610.—'*We attempting to work up to 
al Babe."— Danvers, etos, i. 52.] р 

[1611.—‹“Тһеге is at the Babb a ship 
come from Swahell.”—Jbid. i. 111.] 

1690.—“The Babbs is a small island 
opening to tho Red Sea. . . . Between this 
and the Main Land is a safo Passage. . ."— 
Ovington, 458. 


BABI-ROUSSA. 


[1769.—*'* Yet thoy made no estimation of 
the curronts without the Baba”; (noto), 
**'This is tho common sailors’ phrase for tho 


Straits of Babelmandel."—Bruce, Travels to 
1790, 


discover the Source of the Nile, od. 
Bk. i. cap. ii.) 


BABER, BHABUR, з. Н. bdbar, 


bhdbar. A name given to those dis- 
tricts of the N.W. Provinces which 


lie immediately under the Himilaya 
to the dry forest belt on the talus of 
the hills, at the lower edge of which 
the moisture comes to the surface and 
forms the wet forest belt called Tarat. 
(es TERAI.) The following extract 
rom the report of a lecture on Indian 
Forests is rather a happy example of 
the danger of “a little learning” to а 
reporter : 

1877.—''Beyond that (tho Taral) lay 
anothor district of about tho same breadth, 
called in the native dialect tho Bahadar. 
That in fact was a great filtor-bod of sand 
and vegetation."—Zondon Morning Paper 
of 26th May. 


BABI-ROUSSA, s. Malay babi* 
(“hog”) risa (‘stag’). The ‘Stag- 
10g, a remarkable animal of the swine 
genus (Sus babirussa, L.; Babirussa 
alfari F. Cuvier), found in the island 
of Bourou, and some others of the I. 
Archipelago, but nowhere on conti- 
SALTER Yet it seems difficult 
to apply the description of Pliny 
below, or the name and drawing given 
by Cosmas, to any other animal. ‘The 
4-horned swine of Aelian is more pro- 
bably the African Wart-hog, called 
accordingly by F. Cuvier Phacochoerus 
Aeliani. 

с. A.D. 70.—“Тһе wild bores of Indin 
havo two bowing fangs or tuskes of a cubit 
length, growing out of their mouth, and ns 
many out of their forehcads like calves 
oat CDI viii., 52 (Holland's* Tr. 


с. 250. ‘Adyer 82 Alvuv ёр "Aufuorla 
туіуєсбад . . . . Os Terpdxepus." — Aelian, 
De Nat. Anim. xvii. 10. 

с. 545.—'* The. Choireluphus (* Hog-stag ') 
I have both seon and poe Rem d 
dicopleustes, in Cathay, &c., p. clxxv. 

1555.—'' There are hogs also with hornes, 
and parats which , prattlo much which they 
call oris (| )."—Galcano, Discoveries of 
the World, Hak. Soc. 120. 


" iUm NOI Ке s uc, on Ne La 
ae who 8) а; s... 
lod on those Meangiansas a kind of Barbarians; 
and upon occasion of dislike, would call them 
Bobby, that is Hoga, "—1. 515. : 


BABOO. 44 BABOOL. 
Se UU am aes 

1803.—“. .. Calling on Mr. Neave I 
found thore Baboo Dheep Narrain, brother 
to Ооа Narrain; Rajah nt Benares.”—Lord 
Valentia's Travels, i. 112. 

1824.—'*. .. the immenso convent-like 
mansion of somo of tho moro wealthy 
Baboos. . ."— Небег, i. 31, od. 1844. 

1831.—''Tho Вађоо and other Tales, 
descriptive of Society in India."—Smith & 
Elder, London. (By Augustus Prinsep.) 

1850.—'*If instruction were sought for 
from them (the Mohammedan historians) 
we should no longer hear bombastic Baboos, 
enjoying under our Government tho highest 
degreo of personal liberty . . . rave about 
patriotism, and the degradation of their 

resent position.”—Sir H.. M. Elliot, Orig. 

reface to Mahom. Historiuns of India, in 
Dowson's ed., I. xxii. 

c. 1866. 

** But I'd sooner be robbed by a tall man 
who showed mo a yard of steel, 

Than be flceced by asneaking Baboo, with 

а peon and badge at his heel.” 
Sir A. С. Lyall, The Old Pindarec. 

1873.—“ Tho ee plastic, receptive 
Baboo of Bengal erly avails himself of 
this system (of English education) partly 
from a servile wish to please the Sahib loguc, 
and partly from a desire to obtain a Govern- 
uS appointment. "— Fraser's Mag., August, 


1658.—''Quadrupes hoc  inusitatatae 
figurae monstrosis bestiis nscribunt Indi 
quod adversae specioi animalibus, Porco 
seilicet et Cervo, pronatum putent.... 
ita ut primo intuitu quatuor cornibus juxta 
so positis videatur armatum hoc animal 
Барноев о App. to Bontius, 


р. 

869.—''Tho wild pig seems to be of a 
Bi peculiar to tho island (Celobes) ; but 
а much moro curious animal of this family 
is the Babirusa or Pig-dcer, so named by 
the Malays from its long and slender legs, 
and curved tusks resembling horns. This 
extraordinary creaturo resembles a pig in 

eral appearance, but it docs not dig with 
ita snout, as it feods on fallen fruits. . . . . 
Here again wo havo a resemblance to the 
Wart-hogs of Africa, whose upper canines 
grow outwards and curve up so ns to form а 
transition from tho usual mode of growth to 
that of the Babirusa, In other respects 
there scems no affinity botwoon these animals, 
and tho Babirusa stands completely isolated, 
having no resemblance to tho Fig of any 
other part of tho world."— Wallace, Maluy 
Archip. (ed. 1890), p. 211, seqq. 


BABOO, s Beng. and Н. Babi 
[Skt. vapra, ‘a father] Properly a 
term of respect attached to a name, 
like Master or Mr., and formerly in 
some parts of Hindustan applied to 
certain persons of distinction. Its 
application as a term of respect is 
now almost or altogether confined to 
Lower Bengal (though C. P. Brown 
states that it is also used in S. India 
for *Sir, My lord, your Ноо; In 

gal and elsewhere, among Anglo- 
Indians, it is often used with a slight 
savour of di ragement, as characteriz- 
ing a superficially cultivated, but too 
often effeminate, Bengali. And from 
the extensive employment of the 
class, to which the term was applied 
asa title, in the capacity of clerks in 
English offices, the word has come 
often to signify *a native clerk who 
writes English. 

1781.—“I said .. . From my youth to 

English, I 


[1880.— *' English officers who have becomo 
de-Europeanised from long residence among 
undomesticated natives. . . . Such officials 
are what Lord Lytton calls White Baboos.” 
—A berigh-Mackay, Twenty-one Days, р. 104.] 

N.B.—In Java and the further East babi. 
means a nurse or female servant (Javaneso 
word). 


BABOOL, s. Н. бй, Байг 
(though often mispronounced babul, 
as in two quotations below); also 
called Ка. A thorny mimosa 
common in most parts of India except 
the Malabar Coast ; the Acacia arabica, 
Willd. The Bhils use the gum as 
food, 

1666.—''L'enu de Vie de ce Pais... . 
qu'on y boit ordinairement, est faicte de 
Jagre ou sucre noir, qu'on met dans l'eau 
avec do l'écorce de l'arbre Baboul, pour y 
donner quelque force, et ensuite on les dis- 
tile ensemble."— 7/erenot, v. 50. 

1780.— < Ргісе Current. Country Produce: 
Bable Trees, large, 5 pe. each tree."— 
-Hickey's Bengal Gazette, April 29. is is 
babla, the Bengali form of the word. 

1824.—'' Rampoor is . . . chiefly remark- 
able for the sort of fortification which sur- 
rounds it. Thisisa high thick hedge . . . 
of bamboos . . . faced on the outside by a 
formidable underwood of cactus and babool.” 
—Heber, ed. 1844, i. 290. 

1849.—''Look nt that great tract from 
Deesa to the Hala mountains. It is all 


1791. 
“ Here Edmund was m:king a monstrous nd 
About some bloody Lotter and Conta 
Bah-Booh." * 


"Lettera of Simkin the Second, 147. 
I* “Mr Burke's method of pronouncing it."] 
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sand ; sometimes it has a little cloth- 
ing of bübul or milk-bush."—Dry Leaves 
from. Young Egypt, 1. 


BABOON, s. This, no doubt, comes 
to us thrash the Ital. babuino; but 
it ts probable that the latter word is 
a corruption of Pers. maimün ['the 
auspicious one’), and then applied by 
way of euphemism or irony to the 
baboon or monkey. It also occurs 
in Ital. under the more direct form 
of таїтопс in galto-maimone, ‘cat- 
monkey,’ or rather ‘monkey-cat.’ [The 
N.E.D. leaves the origin of the word 
doubtful, and does mot discuss this 
among other suggested derivations.] 


BACANORE und BARCELORE, 
nn.pp. Two ports of Canara often 
coupled together in old narratives, 
but which have entirely disappeared 
from modern maps and books of navi- 
gation, insomuch that it is not quite 
easy to indicate their precise position. 
But it would seem that Bacanore, 
Malayal. Vakkanür, is the place called 
in Canarese Burkar, the Barcoor-pettah 
of some maps, in lat. 13° 28¥. This 
was the site of a very old and im- 
bortant city, *the capital of the Jain 

ings of Tulava.... and subse- 
[ uently a stronghold of the Vijiyanagar 
Rajas.”—Imp. Gazt. [Also see Stuut, 
Man. 5. Canara, ii. 964.] 

Also that Barcelore is a Port. corrup- 
tion of Basrür [the Canarese Basarüru, 
‘the town of the waved-leaf fig tree.’ 


(Mad. Adm. Man. Gloss, s.v.).] It must 
have stood immediately below the 
*Barsilur Peak’ of the Admiralty 
charts, and was apparently identical 
with, or near to, the place called 
Seroor in Scott's Map of the Madras 
at. 13° 55° [s 

тарз 


] 


c. 1330. —'*T'hence. (from Hannaur) the 
traveller came to Вазагӣг, a small city. . . .” 


Presidency, in about 
Stuart, tbid. ii, 942. Seroor is per 
the Shirzr o£ Mr Stuart (ibid. p. 243), 


—Abulfrda, in Gildemeister, 184. 


BACKSEE. 


хх diebus transiit."—Conti, in Poggius de 
Var. Fort. iv. 
, 1501.—‘Bacanut,” for Bacanur, ia namod 
in Amerigo Vespucci's letter, giving an 
account of Da Gama’s discoveries, first 
published by Baldelli Boni, Л Milione, 
рр. liii, зеру. 
1516.—:'Passing further forward .... 
along the coast, there are two little rivers 
on which stand two pisces the ono called 
Bacanor, and the other Bracalor, belong- 
ing to the kingdom of Narsyngua and tho 
province of Tolinate (Tulu-nada, Tulura or 
5. Canara). And in them is much good 
tice grown round about these places, and 
this is loaded in many forcign ships and in 
inny, of Malabar, . . ."—Barbosa, in Lisbon 
1518.—'' The Port of the River of Bar- 
calor pays 500 loads (of rice as tribute)."— 
Botelha, Tombo, 210. 


1552.—“ Having dispatched this vesxcl, 
he (V. da Gama) turned to fallow his 
voyage, desiring to orect the padrdo (votive 
pillar) of which we have spoken; and not 
finding а place that pleased him botter, 
he erected one on cortain islets joined (as 
it were) to the land, giving it the namo of 
Sancta Maria, whence these islands are 
now called Saint Mary's Isles, standing 
between Bacanor and Baticalí, two notable 
places on that coast." — De Barros, I. iv. 11. 


m **, , . the city Onor, capital of the 
kingdom, Baticalfé, Bondor, Bracelor, Ba- 
canor."—/bid. T. ix. 1. 


1726.—“ In Barseloor or Basseloor have 
wo still a factory . . . a little south of 
Basseloor lies Baquanoor and the little 
Piver Vicr."— Valentijn, v. (Malabar) 6, 


1727.—'' The next town to the Southward 
of Batacola [Batcul] ix Barceloar, standing 
on the Banks of a broad River about 4 Miles 
from the Sea .... The Dutch have a 
Factory hore, only to bring up Rice for their 
Garrisons . . . . Baccanoar and Molkey lie 
between Barceloar and Mungalore, both 
having the benetit of Rivers to. export tho 
large quantities of Rico that the Fields 
produce."—.1. Латіон, i. 234-5. [Molkey 
is Mulki, see Stuart, op. cit. ii. 259.] 

1780.—“St Mary's Islands lie along the 
coast N. and S. as far as off tho rivor of 
Bacanor, or Callianpoor, being about 6 
leagues . . . In lat. 13° 50' N., 5 leagues 
from Zjacaaor, runs the river Bargalor."— 
Dani's N. Directory, Sth od. 105. 


€. 1343.—“'The first town of Mulaibar 
that we visited was Abu-Sarür, which is 
small, situated on a great estuary, and 
abounding in coco-nut tres. . . . Two days 
after our departure from that town we 
arrived at Fü&kanür, which is large and 
situated on an estuary. One soes there 
an abundance of sugar-cane, such as has 
no equal in that country."—Jin Batuta, 
iv. 17-18. 

с. 1420.—“ Duas praeterea ad maritimas 
urbes, alteram Pachamuriam . . . nomine, 


1811.—“ Barcelore, now frequently called 
Cundapore,"— Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 109, 
also sec 113; [2nd ed. IT. 461]. 


BACKDORE, s. Н. bdg-dor (*bridle- 
cord?) ; a halter or leading rein. 


BACKSEE. Sca H. наї: nautical 
‘aback,’ from which it has heen formed 
(Roebuck). 


BADEGA. 


BADEGA, np. The Tamil Vada- 
gar, ùe. *Northerners! The name has 
at least two specific applications : 


a. To the Telegu people who in- 


vaded the Tamil country from the | g 


kingdom of Vijayanagar (the Bisnaga 
or i ‘of the Portuguese and 
old travellers) during the later Middle 
Ages, but especially in the 16th century. 
This word first occurs in the letters of 
St. Francis Xavier (1544), whose Parava 
converts on the Tinnevelly Coast were 
much oppressed by these people. The 
Badega langw of Lucena, and other 


writers ing that time, is the 

Telegu. ‘The Tadagas of St. Fr. 
Xaviers [ime were in fact the emis- 
saries of the Nayaka rulers of Madura, 
using violence to exact tribute for 
those rulers, whilst the Portuguese 
had conferred on the Paravas “ the 
somewhat dangerous privilege of being 
Portuguese subjects.” —Бее Caldwell, H. 
of Tinnevelly, 69 segg. 

1544.— Ego ad Comorinum Promonto- 
rium'contendo cdque naviculas deduco xx. 
cibariis onustas, ut miseris illis subveniam 
Neophytis, qui Bagadarum (read Bada- 

arum) acerrimorum Christiani nominis 

ostium terroro perculsi, relictis vicis, in 
desertas insulas so abdiderunt.”—S. J. Хаг. 
Epistt, I. vi., od. 1677. 1 

1572.—‘ Gens est in regno Bisnagao quos 
Badagas vocant," — /. Acosta, 4b. 

1797.—'*In ей parte missionis Carnatensis 
in quà Telougou, ut aiunt, lingua viget, scu 
inter Badagos, quinque annos versatus sum ; 
neque quamdiu viguerunt vires ab illà dilec- 
tissima et sanctissima Missione Pudecherium 
veni, "—In Norbert, iii. 230. 

1875.—** Mr С. P. Brown informs me that 
the carly French missionaries in the Guntur 
country wrote à vocabulary *do la langue 
Talenga, dite vulgairement le Badega."— 
BES Caldwell, Dravidian Grammar, Intr. 
p. 33. 


p. To one of the races occupying the 
Nilgiri Hills, speaking an old Canarese 
dialect, and being apparently a Cana- 
rese colony, long separated from the 


parent stock.— (See Вр. Caldwell’s 
Grammar, 9nd ed., pp. 34, 195, &c.) 


The best recent account of this people 
is that by Mr Thurston in Bulletin o 
the Madras Museum, vol. ii. No. 1. 
The name of these people is usually in 
English corrupted to Burghers. 


BADGEER, s Р. 04-017, *wind- 
catch? An C ed acting as a 
windsail to bring the wind down into 
a house; it is common in Persia and 
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BADJOE, BAJOO. 


in Sind. [It is the Badhanj of Arabia, 
and the Malkaf of Egypt um Ar. 
Nights, i. 237; Lane, M od. Egypt, 


i.93.] 
1298.—'*'Tho heat is tromendous (at 
ormus), and оп that account the houses 
aro built with ventilators (ventiers) to catch 
the wind. These ventilators are placed on 
the side from which the wind comes, and 
they bring the wind down into tho house 
to cool it.” — Marco Polo, ii. 450. 

[1598.—A. similar arran roment at tho 
samo placo is described by Linschoten, i. 51, 
Hak. Soc.] 

1682.—At Gamron (Gombroon) “ тоз 
of the houses have a square tower which 
stands up far above the roof, and which in 
the upper part towards the four winds has 
ports and openings to admit air and catch 
the wind, which plays through theso, and 
ventilates the whole house. In the heat of 
summer people lic at night at the bottom 
of these towers, so as to got good rest.”— 
Nieuhof, Zee en Lant-Reize, ii. 79. 

1798.—'''Tho air in it was continually 
refreshed and renewed by a cool-sail, mado 
like a funnel, in the manner of M. du 
Hamel.”"—Stavorinus, Voyage, ii. 104.) 

1817. 

“ The wind-tower оп the Emir's dome 
Can scarcely win a breath from heaven.” 
Moore, Fire-worskippers. 

1972.—*. . . . Badgirs or windcatchers. 
You see on every roof these diminutive 
screens of wattle and dab, forming acuto 
angles with the hatches over which they 
project. Some are moveable, so as to be 
turned to tho S.W. between March and tho 
end of July, when the monsoon sets in from 
that quarter. "— Burton's Sind Revisited, 254. 

1881.—“ A number of square turrets stick 
up all over the town; these are badgirs or 
ventilators, open sometimes to all the winds, 
sometimes only to onc or two, and divided 
inside like tho flues of a great chimney, 
either to catch tho draught, or to carry it 
to the several rooms below."— /?їөпес Matl, 
March 8th. 


BADJOE, BAJOO, s. The Malay 
jacket (Mal. baja) [of which many 
varieties are described by Dennys 
(Disc. Dict. p. 107)]. 

[c. 1610.— The women (Portuguese) take 
their ease in their smocks or Bajus, which 
are more transparent and fine than the most 
delicate crape of those parts.”—/yrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soe. ii. 112. 

1781.—“ Over this they wear the badjoo, 
which resembles a morning gown, open at 
tho neck, but fastened close at the wrist, 
and half-way up the arm.”—Marsden, Н. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed. 44. 

1873.—'* Tho general Malay costume... . 
consists of an inner vest, having a collar to 
button tight round the neck, and tho baju, 
or jacket, often of light coloured dimity, for 
undress.” —McNair, 147. 


— M— а а... 
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1883.—''They wear above it a short- 
sloeved jacket, the, baju, beautifully made, 
and often very tastefully decorated in fine 
needlework cA Bird, Golden Cherson- 
е, 189. 


the Tariffs till recently. [Bafta is at 
prent the name applied to a silk 
abric. (See quotation from rany 
Ali below.) In Bengal, Charpata an 
Noakhali in the Chittagong Division 
were also noted for their cotton baftax 
(Birdwood, Industr. Arts, 949).] 
1598.—'*There is made great store of 
Cotton Linnen of diuerssort . . . Boffetas.” 
—Linschoten, p. 18. [Hak. Soc. i. 60] 
605-6.— Palia Kasa of tho ffinost 
Totya, Baffa."—Birdwood, First Letter Book, 
2] Wo have also ** Black Baffatta."—Jbid. 


BAEL, s. H. bel, Mahr. bail, from 
Skt. vilva, the Tree and Fruit of Aegle 
marmelos (Correa), or ‘ Bengal Quince,’ 
as it is sometimes called, after the 
name (Marmelos de Benguala) given it 
ty Garcia de Orta, who first described 
the virtues of this fruit in the treat- 
ment of dysentery, &c. These are 
noticed also by P. Vincenzo Maria and 
others and have always been familiar 
in India. Yet they do not appear to 
have attracted serious attention in 
Europe till about the year 1850. It 
is a small tree, a native of various 

rts of India. The dried fruit is now 
imported into England.—(See Hanbury 
and Flückiger, 116) ; [Watt, Econ. Dict. 
i 117 se The shelly rind of the 
bel is in the Punjab made into carved 
snuíI-boxes for sale to the Afghans. 


1563.—'*And as I knew that it was 
called beli in Bacaim, I enquired of those 
native physicians which was its proper name, 
cirifole or beli, and thoy told me that {г ое 
[ripkala] was the physician's name for it.” — 
Garcia, De O., ff. 221 v., 222. 

[1614,—““Опе jar of Byle at ru. 5 per 
maund.”—Foster, Letters, ii. 41.] 

1031.—Jac. Bontius describes tho bel as 
malum cydoniwi (i.e. а quince), and speaks 
of its pulp as good for dysentery and tho 
cholerae immanem orgasmum.—Lib, vi. 
cap. viii. 

1672.—“Тһе Bili plant grows to no 

ator height than that of a man [this is 

incorrect], all thorny . ... tho fruit in size 
and hardness, and nature of rind, resembles 
a pomegranate, dotted over the surface with 
little dark spots equally distributed. . . . 
With tho fruit they make a decoction, which 
is a most oflicacious remedy for dysenterios 
or fluxes, proceeding from excessive heat. . .” 
—P. Vincenzo, 353. 

1879.—'*. . . On this plain you will sce 
a largo bél-tree, and on it one big bél-fruit.” 
—Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 140. 


[1610.—“ Baffata, tho corgo Rs. 100."— 
Danvers, Lettera, i. 12.] e 

1612.—'*Baftas or whito Callicos, from 
twentie to fortio Royala the corge."—Capt. 
Saris, in Purchas, i. dir. 

1638.—'*. . . tisserans qui y font cette 
sorte do toiles de cotton, quo l'on appello 
baftas, qui sont los plus fines de toutes 
colles qui se font dans la Prouince de 
Guzaratta."—Mandelslo, 128. 

1653.—' Baftas est un nom Indien qui 
signifio des toiles fort sorróes de cotton, 
lesquelles la pluspart vionnent de Barocho, 
ville du USE de Guzerat, appartenant 
nu Grand Mogol."— Je la B. le Сонг, 515. 

1065.—'* Tho Baftas, or Calicuts painted 
red, bluo, and black, are carried white to 
Agra and Amadabad, in rogard those cities 
are nearest tho Paes where tho Indigo ix 
made that is us'd in colouring."—Tavernier, 
(E. Т.) р. 127 ; [ed. Bali, ii. 5]. 

1672.—'* Brouch — Baftas, broad and 
narrow."—ryer, 80. 

1727.—''Tho Barouch Baftas aro famous 
throughout all India, the country producing 
is bast Cottonin the World." —4. Hamilton, 
i. 144. 

1875.—In the Calcutta Tariff valuation of 
this усаг wo find Piece Goods, Cotton : 

* * * * 


Baftahs, scoro, Rs. 30. 

[1900.—'* Akin to tho pot thāns is п fabric 
known as Bafta (literally woven), produced 
in Benares; body pure silk, with butis in 
kalabatun or cloth; . . . used for angarkhas, 
kots, and women's paijamas (Musulmans| |"— 
Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 97.] 


It is curious to find this word now 
current on Lake Nyanza. The burial 
of King Mtesa’s mother is spoken of : 

1883.—‘ Tho chiofs half filled tho nicely- 
padded coffin with bufta (bleached calico) 
... after that the corpse and thon tho 
coffin was filled up with moro bufta, . . ."— 


In Ch. Missy. Intelligencer, N.8., viii. p. 643. 


BAHAR, s Ar. bahdr, Malayal. 
bhdram, from Skt. шта, ‘a load.’ A 
weight used in large trading trans- 
actions; it varied much in different. 
localities ; and though the name is of 


BAFTA, s. А kind of calico, made 
especially at Baroch ; from the Pers. 
bafta, ‘woven.’ The old Baroch baftas 
seem to have been fine Tuy: Nothing 
is harder than to find intelligible ex- 
planations of the distinction between 
the numerous varieties of cotton stulfs 
formerly exported from India to Europe 
under a still greater variety of names ; 
names and trade being generally alike 
obsolete. Baftas however survived in 
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i igin i i he | ing 1,732 ru calculating, at which 
Indian origin it was naturalised by the IN 7З (шесе С паго. меа 


Arabs, and carried by them to the far| standard for торош, ог lah 
East, being found in use, when ms in agen d This makes the barom 
Portuguese arrived in those seas, ai equal to 650 Tbs.] 


least as far as the Moluccas, In the 
Indian islands the bahdr is UN BAHAUDUR, s H. Baha dur, qu 
hero, or champion? It isa title aflixed 


reckoned as equal to 3 p (q.v. 
or 400 avoirdupois. But there was commonly to the names of European 
officers in Indian documents, or when 


а E RR UN for чгепЕ 

articles of merchandise; or, rather, | ° р A 1 Shey 
Soe ЧЫНЫ крес] surpla allow | eee ones add, natis 
ance in weighing, which practically use it may “be compared with “the 
made a different. байат (sec PICOTA). gallant ollicer” of Parliamentary 
[re Skeat says that it is now uni- courtesy, or the Illustrissimo Signore of 
ormly equal to 400 lbs. av. in the the Italians. Tt was conferred as a 
British dominions in the Malay Pen- title of honour hy the Great Mogul 
insula; but Klinkert gives it as the and by other native princes [while 
equivalent of 12 pi£uls of Agar-agar ; in Persia it was often applied to slaves 
6 p шшш ur г EE eiu (Burton, Ат. Mer nor Thus 

rure pc - : j| it. was particularly affected to the en 

tho King his Lord a bagar of cinnamon, and of his life by Hyder Ali, to whom it 


ого P ELE (ee had been given by the Raja of Mysore 

1506.—'* In Cananor cl suo Re si ézentil, о | (see quotation from John Lindsay 
qui nasce zz. (ie. zeazerí or “ginger’); ma li | below [апа Wilks, Af soor, Madras 
зх. pochi e non cusi boni come quelli de reprint, i 980]. Bahadur and Sirdár 
Coleut, o suo peso si ghinma, baar, che sono | Bahadur ате itlso the oflicial titles of 
ааа) AE ed кеней КЫ ЫМ 2nd and lst classes 
д н respectively of the Order of British 


1510.—'* If tho merchandise about which А ^ В 1 
ices, they deal by the dahar, | India, established for native oflicers 
which bakar sione thoy dual by the bahar, of the army in 1837. [Thé title of 


which bahar weighs three of our cuntari.”-— 1 5 
Баг Bahddur is also conferred upon 


Varthema, p. 170. 

1516.—' It (Malacca) has got such a quan- | Hindu civil officers. 
tity of gold, that tho great merchants do As conferred by the Court of Delhi 
the usual gradation of titles was 


not estimate their property, nor reckon 
aan pd e rot [brace aro (ascending) :—1. Bahddur ; 2. Buhadur 
1552.—:300 bahares of pepper.”—Castan- | Jang; 3. Bahadur ud-Daulah; 4. 
Aala, ii. 301. Correa writes bares, аз does | Bahadur ul-mulk, At Hyderabad they 
s had also Buhiddur ul-Umra (Kirk- 

[шу in Tippoo's _ Letters, 354). 


1551.—''The baar of nuts (nnz) contains 
20 faragolas, and à maunds more of cota; 
thus the bear, with its picota, contains 901 
faracolas, . . ."—.1. Nunes, 6. 

©. 1589.—“ After this I saw ono that would 
have given a barre of Popper, which is two 
Quintals and a halfo, for a. little Measure of 
water, and he could not have it."—Q. 
Fredericke, in Hak. ii. 358. 

1598.—‘'Each Bhar of Sundu weigheth 
330 callen of China.”—Linschoten, 34: [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1606.—“. . . their camo in his company 
& Portugall Souldier, which brought а 
Warrant from tho Capitaine to tho Goucrnor 
of ан И? trado Xi дакажа 
to giuo Joha Rogers, for his pains а Bahar of 
Cloues,"— Middleton's Vase! D. 2. b. 
^ 1613.—'' Porquo os ыан, па quelle 
empo possuyüo muytos В de ouro, "— 
Сонда de Bedia, D. 

[1802.—'* That at tho Proper season for 
Gathering the pepper and for a Pallan 
weighing 13 rupees and 14 Viesam 120 of 
which aro equal toa Тийин or Maud weigh- 


also Couto. . 

Many such titles of Europeans will 
ж found in North Indian N. Ф Q., 
i. 35, 143, 179; iv. 17.] 

Tn Auglo-Indian colloquial parlance 
the word denotes a haughty or pompous 
personage, exercising his brief authority 
with a strong sense of his own im- 
portance; а don rather than a 
swaggerer. Thackeray, who derived 
from his Indian birth and connections 
a humorous felicity in the use of 
Anglo-Indian expressions, has not 
omitted this serviceable word. In 
that brilliant burlesque, the Memoirs 
of Mujor  G«hagan, we have the 
Mahratta traitor Bobachee Bahauder. 
It is said also that Mr Canning’s 
malicious wit hestowed on Sir John 
Malcolm, who was not less reat аз 
a talker than as a soldier and states- 
man, the title not included in the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Great Mogul's repertory, of Bahauder 
Jaw.* 


Bahddur is one of the terms which 


the hosts of Chingiz Khan brought | has 


with them from the Mongol Steppes. 
In the Mongol genealogies we find 
Yesugai Bahddur, the father of Chingiz, 
and many more. Subutai Bahadur, 
one of the great soldiers of the Mongol 
host, twice led it to the conquest of 
Southern Russia, twice to that of 
Northern China. In Sanang Setzeu's 
poetical annals of the Mongols, as 
rendered by I. J. Schmidt, the word 
is written Baghatur, whence in Russian 
Bogatir still survives as a memento 
probably of the Tartar domination, 
meaning ‘a hero or champion. It 
occurs often in the old Russian epic 
ballads in this sense ; and is also ap- 
plied to Samson of the Bible. It 
occurs in а Russian chronicler as early 
as 1240, but in application to Mongol 
leaders. In Polish it is found as Bo- 
hat yr, and in Hungarian as Bátor, —this 
last being in fact the popular Mongol 
pronunciation of Baghatur. In Turki 
also this elision of the guttural extends 
to the spelling, and tlie word becomes 
Batur, as we find it in the Dicts. of 
Vambéry and Pavet de Courteille. 
In Manchu also the word takes the 
form of Baturu, expressed in Chinese 
characters as Pa-tu-lu;+ the Kirghiz 
has it as Batyr; the Altai-Tataric as 
Paattyr, and the other dialects even 
as Magathyr. But the singular history 
of the word is not yet entirely told. 
Benfey has suggested that the word 
originated in Skt. bhaga-dhara (‘happi- 
hess-possessing’).$ But the late 
lamented Prof. A. Schiefner, who 
favoured us with a note on the 
subject, was strongly of opinion that 
the word was rather a corruption 
“through dissimulation of the conso- 
nant,” of the Zend bagha-puthra ‘Son 
of God,’ and thus but another form 
of the famous term Faghfür, by which 
the old Persians rendered the Chincze 
Tien-tsz (‘Son of Heaven’), applying it 
to the Emperor of China. 


* At Lord Wellesley's table, Major Malcolm 
mentioned asa notable fact that he and three of 
his brothers had once met together in India. 
** Impossible, Malcolm, quite impossible!" said 
the Governor-General. Malcolm persisted. «Хо, 
по," said Lord Wellesley, “if four Malcolms had 
met dvo should have heard the noise all over 
India!" 


+ See Chinese Recorder, 1876, vii. 334, and Kora- 

lefaki's Mongol Dict. No, 1058. 

1 Orient und Occident, i. 1 
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Im em Eus Persian poom 
purposely wil longol expressi 
written A Purbaha Jam! in i Wal 
Arghün Khin of Persia, of which Hammer 
given a German translation, wo have 
the following :— 
“Тһе Great Kaan names thee his Ulugh- 
Bitekchi [Great Secrotary], 
poang thou art bitekcki and Behadir to 


t; 
О Woll-bċloved, tho yarligk [rescript] that 

5 ра QUT рта із dee z 

y Turk and Moi 'ersian, Gree! 

and Barbarian? i 7 Ta 
Gesch. der Gold, Horde, 461. 

c. 1400.—'*I ordained that evory Amoer 
who should reduce a Kingdom, or defeat 
an army, should be exalted by three things: 
by a title of honour, pi the Tugh [Yak'a 
tail standard], and by tho Naltára [great 
kettle drum]; and should bo dignified by 
tho title of Bahaudur."—Zimour's Institutes, 
283; sco also 291-293. 

1401.—'*E elles lo dixeron 4 aquel era 
uno de los valiótes o Bahadures q'en ol 
linago del Seilor auia." —Cldeijo, 8 Ixxxix. 

q “E ol homo d esto haze о mas vino 
beue dizen quo es adur, que dizon elles 
por homem rezio."— Do. 8 cxii. 

1407.—“ The Prince mounted, escorted by 
a troop of Bahadurs, who were always 
about his person."—Abdurracdk's Hist. in 
Not. et Ext. xiv. 126, 

1536.—(As а proper name.) ''Ita ille 
potentissimus Rex Badur, Indiae univorsae 
terror, a quo попи regni Рогі maximi 
uödam regis tonori affirmant, . . ."—Lotter 
fro John 111. of Portugal to Pope Paul 


Hardly any native name occurs more 
frequently in the Portuguese Hist. of 
India than this of Badur—viz. Bahi- 
dur Shah, the warlike and powerful 
king of Guzerat (1526-37), killed in 
a fray which closed an interview with 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunha, at Diu. 

1754.—“'Tho Kirgeese Тайата .. . aro 
divided into threo Z/ordás, under the 
Government of a Khan. That part which 
borders on tho Russian dominions was under 
tho authority of Je«n Beck, whoso namo on 
АП occasions was honoured with tho titlo of 
Bater."—Ilanway, i. 239. Tho name Jean 
Beek is probably Janibek, а namo which ono 
finds among the hordes ns far back as tho 
early part of tho l4th century (soo Jim 
Batuta, ii. 397). 
1759.—''From Shah Alum Bahadre, son 
of Alum Guire, tho Great Mogul, and suc- 
cessor of tho Empire, to Colonel Sabut Jung 
AM M (&e. Clivo)—Letter in Zong, 
р. 163. 


We have said that the title Behauder 
(Bahddur) was one by which Hyder 
Ali of Mysore was commonly known 
in his day. Thus in the two next 
quotations : ; 
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Guzerat ; bdhirwatid, the individual 
ractising the offence. It consists “in 
the Rajpoots or Grassias making their 
ryots and dependants quit their native 
village, which is suffered to remain 
waste; the Grassig with his brethren 
then retires to some asylum, whence 
he may carry on his depredations with 
impunity. Being well acquainted with 
the country, and the redress of in- 
juries being common cause with the 
members of every family, the Bahir- 
wulteca has little to fear from those 
who are not in the immediate interest 
of his enemy, and he is in consequence 
enabled to commit very extensive 
mischief”—Col. Walker, quoted in 
Forbes, Ras Маа, 2ud ed. p. 254-5. 
Col. Walker derives the name from 
bahir, ‘out, and wat, ‘a road.’ [Tod, 
in a note to ће passage quoted below, 
says “this term 1s a compound of bar 
(bdhir) and wuttan (watan), literally 
ex patriá."] i 
829.—'' This potty chicftain, who e! joyed 
end distinctive Пее of outlaw (stem 
was of the Sonigurra clan." . . .— ers. Narr 
in Annals of Raj. (Calcutta reprint), 1, 721.) 4 
The origin of most ofihe-rigandage 
in Sicily is almost “wWhyyi>.is here 
described in Kattiwar. 7 77 


BAIKREEE,s. The Bombay name 
for the Barking-deer. It is Guzaráti 
bekri,; and acc. to Jerdon and[Blandford, 
Mammalia, 533] Mahr. bekra or bekar, 
put this is not in Molesworth’s Dict. 
[Forsyth (Highlands of C. І., р. 470) 
vives the Gond and Korku names as 

herki, which may be the original]. 

1879.—' Any one who has shot baikri on 
the spurs of the Ghats can tell how it is 

ible uncrringly to mark down these little 

asts, taking up their position for the day 

in the carly dawn.”—Overl. Times of Таб, 
Suppt. May 12, 7L. 


BAJRA, s. Н. гй aud bujri (Pe- 
nicilluria spicata, Malden: One of 
the tall millets forming a dry crop in 
many parts of India. Forbes calls it 
buhjeree ug Mem: ii, 406 ; [md ed. i. 
167), and bajerce (i. 23)]. 

1844.“ The ground (at Maharajpore) 
was generally covered with bajree, full 4 or 
6 feet high."—Zord. Ellenborowgh, in Jnd. 
Admin, 41. 


AKIR-KHANI,s. P.—H. baqir- 
Быт? а kind of cake almost exactly 


resembling pie-crust, said. to owe из 
name to its inventor, Bdkir Khan. 


1781.—"‘Sheikh Hussein upon tho guard 
tells me that our army has beat the Behau- 
der [ie. Hyder Ali] and that poace was 
making. Another sopoy in tho afternoon 
tells us that the Behauder had destroyed 
our army, and was besieging Madras." — 
Captivity of Hon. John Lindsay, in Lives of 
the Lindsays, iii. 296. 

800.—‹ Опе Тас of Behaudry pagodas." 
— Wellington, i. 148. 

1801.—'* Thomas, who was much in liquor, 
now tarned round to his sowars, and said— 
* Could any ono have stopped Sahib Bahau- 
door at this gato but one month ago?’ * No, 
no,’ repe they ; оп which——"—Stinner, 
Mil. Mem. i. 236. 


(at the Mogul's Court) . . . was only used 


by which the E. I. Company is still known 
in India, The modern ‘Khan Bahádur' is, 
in Bengal, by permission assumed by Mu- 
hummedan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Hindu 
Doputy Magistrates assume ‘ Rai Bahádur'; 
it stands, of course, for * Khín-i-Bahádur,' 
‘the courageous Khín. The compound, 
however, is a modern abnormal опе; for 
‘Khán' was conforred by tho Dihli Em- 
Mom and so also * Bahádur ' and * Bahídur 
hín, but not “Кп Bahádur.' "— rof. 
Blochmann, in Ind. Antiquary, i. 261. 
1876.—'*Reverencing at tho samo time 
bravery, dash, and boldness, and loving their 
freedom, they (the КЕМЕ wero always 
ready to follow tho standard of any batyr, 


or hero, ... who might appear on the 
stago." —Schuyler's Turkistan, Р 33. 

1878.—‘ Peacock feathers for some of the 
subordinate officors, a yellow jacket for tho 
successful general, and the bestowal of the 
Manchoo title of Baturu, or ‘Brave,’ on 
some of the most distinguished brigadiers, 
are probably all the honours which await the 
roturn of & triumphal army. The reward 
which fell to tho share of * Chinese Gordon’ 
for the ho took in tho sup ression of 
the Taiping rebellion was a yellow jacket, 
and tho title of ature has lately been 
bestowed on Mr Mesny for years of faithful 
sorvice against the rebels in the province of 
Kweichow."—Sutuiday Rer, Aug. 10, p. 182. 

» _ “Thero is nothing of the great 
bahawder about him.”"—Athenaenm, No. 
2070, p. 851. 

1879.—''This strictly prohibitive Pro- 
clamation is issued hy tho Provincial Ad- 
ministrative Board of Likim . . . and 
Chang, Brevet-Provincial Judge, chief of the 
Foochow Likim Central Office, Taot'ai for 
special service, and Bat'uru with tho title 
"i Bd reri апче а, of Pro- 
с ion against the cultivation of. the’ Pop, 
in Foochow, July 1879... - ff j ord 


BAHIRWUTTEBA, s. . Guj. bahir- 
watt. А species of outlawry in 
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[1871.—‹“Тһо best kind (of nativo cakes) | to give a nonsensical explanation, cited 
Soa eT, pred mahl” (Sheer- ES The ex eo? may be illus- 
maul)."—Riddell, Ind. Domest. Econ. $86.] | trated by the did Scotch phrases re- 
garding “below and above the Pass” 
of so and so, implying Lowlands and 
Highlands. 

c. 1562.—'* АП these things were brought 


by the Moors, who traded in r which 
they brought from tho hills duo 


land in Bisnoga, and Baiga ani 
EMT Ud са. Ld. Stani cd Hak. 


BALACHONG, BLACHONG, з. 
Malay baldchdn,; (асс. to Mr Skeat 
the standard Malay is blachan, in 
full belachan.] The characteristic 
condiment of the Indo-Chinese and 
Malayan races, composed of prawn: 
sardines, and other small fish, allow 
to ferment in a heap, and then mashed 
мр with salt. [Mr Skeat says that 
it is often, if not always, trodden out 
like grapes.] Marsden calls it ‘a 
species of caviare,” which is hardly 
fair to caviare. It is the mngdpi 
(Ngapee) of the Burmese, and trast 
of the Javanese, and is probably, as 
Crawfurd says, the Roman garum. 
One of us, who has witnessed the 
process of preparing mgdpi on the 
Island. of Negrais, is almost disposed 
to agree with the Venetian Gasparo 
Balbi (1583), who says “he would 
rather smell a dead dog, to say nothing 
of eating it” (f. 195v). But when 
this experience is absent it may be 
more tolerable. 
ej 1639. de writes it Balachaun, 
ii. 23. 

1727.—'' Bankasty is famous for making 
Ballichang, a Sauco made of dried Shrimps, 
Cod pepper: Salt, and a Sca-weed or Grass, 
all well mixed and beaten up to tho Con- 
sistency of thick Mustard."—41. Hamilton, 
ii. 194. The samo author, in speaking of 
Pegu, calls the like sauce rock (44), which 
was probably tho Talain пато. It appears 
also in Sonnerat undor the form Prox 
(ii. 305). 

1784. —“‘Blachang .. . is esteemed a 
great delicacy among the Malays, and is by 
them oxported to the west of India. . . . 16 
is a species of cavinre, and is extremely 
offensive and disgusting to persons who are 
not accustomed to it."—JMarsdews Н. of 
Sumatra, 2nd ed. 57. 

[1871.—Riddoll (Zud. Domest. Econ. p. 227) 
gives u receipt for Ballachong, of which the 
nsis is prawns, to which aro added chillies, 
salt, garlic, tamarind juice, &o.] 

1883.—**. . . Ма — Malay pre- 
paration much relished by European lovers 
of decomposed cheese. . ."—Mis Bird, 
Colden Chersonesr, 96. 


р. 

1563.—'* R. Lot us get on horseback and 
go for a ride ; and as we A you shall tell me 
what is the meaning of Vizamosha (Nizama- 
luco), for you often speak to mo of sucha 
person. 


the son himself sometimes. From him I 

[cr pedes, from ES = S шош 
2 за е offered mo a 

of 40,000 pardacs if I would visit him tor so 

many months cvery year, but I would not 

accept.” —Gurcia de Orta, t. 33v. 

1598.—'* This high land on tho toppo ія 
vory flatte and good to build uj called 
Balagatte.”—Linschoten, 90; (Нак. Soc. 
i. 65; cf. i. 235]. 

» “Ва te, that is to say, abovo the 
hill, for Balla is above, and Gata is а 
hill. . . ."—Jbid. 49; [Hak. Soc. i. 169]. 

1614.—'' The coast of Coromandel, Bala- 
gatt or Tclingana."—Sainasbury, i. 301. 

1666.—“Balagate ost uno des riches 
Provinces du Grand Mogol. ... Ello est 
au A de cello do Candich."—TAevenot, 
v. 216. 

1073.—'*. . . opening tho ways to Bali- 

t, that Merchants might with аша bring 
down their Goods to Port."— Fryer, 78. 

c. 1760.—“Tho Ball:a-gat Mountains, 
which are extremely high, and so called from 
Bal, mountain, and gals, flat [!], because one 
part of thom affords largo and delicious 
nlains on their summit, little known to 

uropeans.”—C'rose, i. 2 

This is nonsense, but the following 
are also absurd. misdescriptions :— 

1805.—** Bala. Ghaut, tho higher or upper 
Gaut or Ghat, a range of mountains so called 
to distinguish them from tho Payon Ghauts, 
the lower Ghauts or Passes,"— Dict. af Words 
used in E. Indies, 28. { 

1813.—'* In some this tract is called 
the Balla-Gaut, or high mountains; to dis- 


tinguish thom from tho lower болі, nea) 


i. 119]. 


BALASORE, np. A town and 
district of Orissa; the site. of one of 
the earliest English factories in’ the 
“Bay,” established in 1642, and then 
an important seaport ; supposed to be 


BALAGHAUT, used as np.; P. 
lilt, «above? Н. Mahr., &c., ghdl, ‘a 
ass, —the country ‘above the passes,’ 
1.2. above the passes over the range of 
mountains which we call the “ Western 
Ghauts.” The mistaken idea ‘that 
а means ‘mountains’ causes Forbes 


the sca." —Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 206; [2nd a." 


3° 


wa 
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ly Baleécara, Skt. bala, ‘strong,’ 
eed ога? us with Еа 
i place of the 


1676.— 
“ When in tho valo of Balaser I fought, 
And from Bengal the captive Monarch 


brought. - 

Dryden, Aurungzebe, ii. 1. 

1727.—'' The Sea-shore of Balasore being 

very low, and tho Depths of Water very 

gradual from the Strand, make Ships in 

Ballasore Road keep a good Distanco from 

the Shore; for,in 4 or 5 Fathoms, they ride 
3 Leagues off."—4. Hamilton, i. 397. 


BALASS, s A kind of ruby, or 
rather a rose-red spinelle. This is 
not an Anglo-Indian word, but it is 
a word of Asiatic origin, occurring 
frequently in old travellers. It is a 
corruption of Balakhshi, a popular 
form of Badakhshi, because these rubies 
came from the famous mines on the 
Upper Oxus, in one of the districts 
subject to Badakhshün. [See Vambery, 
Sketches, 255 ; Ball, Tavernier, i. 382 n.) 


c. 1350.—** Tho mountains of Badakhshin 
have given their name to the Badakhshi ruby, 
mug called «/-Balakhsh."—7ba Batuta, 
iii, 59, 394. 

1404.—''Tenia (Tamerlan) vestido vna 
aues ot vn райо de seda raso sin lavores c 
6 la cabeça tenia vn sombrero blüco alto 
con un Balax en cima o con aljofar o 
piedras."— Clavijo, § cx. 

1516.—''Theso balasses aro found in 
Balaxayo, which is a kingdom of tho main- 
land near Pegi and Bengal.” — Barbosa, 213. 
This is vory bad geography for Barbosa, who 
is usually accurato and judicious, but it is 
surpassed in much later days. 

1581.—''I could nover understand from 
whenco those that be called Balassi como." 
—Cucsur Fredericke, in Пай. ii. 372. 

[1598.—** Tho Ballayeses aro likewiso sold 
hy woight."— Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 156.] 

1611.—'*Of Ballace Rubies little and 
great, good and bad, there aro single two 
thousand pieces" (in Akbar's treasury).— 
Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 217. 

(1616.—‘‘ Fair pearls, Ballast rubics.”— 

омет, Letters, iv. 248] . 
71053.—''Les Royaumes de Pegou, d'où 
viennent les rubis balets."— е la Boullaye- 
le-Gouz, 126. 

1673.—'' The last sort is called a Ballace 
Ruby, which is not in so much esteom as the 
Spinell, because it is not so well coloured." 
—Fryer, 215. Я 

1681.—‘‘. . . ay ciertos balaxes, que 
limana candidos, que son como los dia- 
mantes,"— Martinez de la Puente, 12. 


BALCONY. 


1689.—'*.. . The Balace Ruby is sup- 

by somo to havo taken its namo from 
alatium, or Palace; . . . . the most pro- 
bablo Conjecture is that of Marcus Paulus 
Venetus, that it is borrow'd from the 
Country, where thoy are found in greatest 
Plentie. . . ."—Ovington; 588. 


BALCONY, s. Not an Anglo- 
Indian word, but sometimes regarded 
as of Oriental origin; a thing more 
than doubtful. ‘The etymology alluded 
to by Mr. Schuyler and by the lamented 
Wiliam Gill in the quotations below, 
is not new, though we do not know 
who first suggested it. Neither do we 
know whether the word balagan?, which 
Erman (Tr. in Siberia, E. T. i. 115) tells 
us is the name given to the wooden 
booths at the Nijnei Fair, be the same 
P. word or no. Wedgwood, Littré, 
[and the N.E.D.] connect balcony with 
the word which appears in English as 
balk, and with the Italian басо, ‘a 
scaffolding’ and the like, also used for 
‘a box’ at the play. Balco, as well as 
palco, is a form occurring in early 
Italian. Thus Franc. da Buti, com- 
menting on Dante (1385-87), says: 
* Balco & luogo alto doue si monta e 
scende. Hence naturally would he 
formed balcone, which we have in Giov. 
Villani in Boccaccio and in Petrarch. 
Manuzzi (Vocabolario It.) defines balcone 
as= finestra (1). 

It may be noted as to the modern 
pronunciation that whilst ordinary 
mortals (including | among 
writers Scott and Lockhart, Tenny: 
and Hood) accent the word as a dactyl 
(balcony), the créme de le créme, if we 
are not mistaken, makes it, or did in 
the last generation make it, as Cowper 
does below, an amphibrach (balcony) : 
“Xanthus his name with those of 
heavenly birth, But called Scamander 
by the sons of earth!” [According to 
the N.E.D. the present, pronunciation, 
“which,” said Sam. Rogers, “makes me 
sick," was established about 1825.] 


c. 1348.—'* E al continuo v'era pieno di 
belle donne a’ balconi"—Gior. Villani, 
x. 132-4, 


c. 1840-50.— 


“© T] figliuol di Latona avea già nove 
Volte guardato dal balcon sovrano, 
Per quella, ch'alcun tempo mosso E 
I suoi sospir, ed or gli altrui commove in 
vano." 


Petrarca, Rime, Pte. i. Sonn. 95, 
ed. Pisa, 1805. 


BALOON. 


с. 1310-50.— 


** Ma si com' uom talor cho pi: nge, а parte 
Vede соза cho gli occhi, eie alletta, 
Così colei per ch'io son in prigione 
Standosi ad un balcone, 

Cho fü sola a’ suoi di cosa perfetta 
CMT a miar con tile desto Ше 
@ mo stesso, о "| mio mal in oblio: 
l'era in terra, o 1 cor mio in Paradiso." 
Petrarca, Rime, Pto. ii. Canzone 4. 


1645-52.—**Whon the King sits to do 
Justice, I observo that he comes into tho 
Balcone that looks into tho Piazza."— 
Tacernier, E. 'T. ii. 64; [ed. Ball, i. 152]. 
„_ 1667.—‹ And bo it further enacted, That 
in tho Front of all Houses, hereafter to bo 
erected in any such Streets as by Act of 
Common Council shall bo declared to be 
SE Strects, Balconies Four Foot broad 
with Rails and Bars of Iron . . . shall ho 
placed, , . . ."—Act 19 Car. I., cap. 3, 
sect. 13. (Act for Rebuilding the City of 
London.) 
1783. 
** At Edmonton his loving wifo 
From the balcóny spied 
Her tender husband, wond'ring much 
To sea how ho did rido.” 
John Güpia. 
1805.— 
** For from the lofty balcóny, 
Rung trumpot, shalm and psaltery." 
Lay of the Lost Minstrel. 
1833.— 
** Under tower and balcóny, 
By garden-wall and gallery, 
A gleaming shape she flonted by, 
Dead palo between the houses high." 
Tennyson's Lady of Shalott. 
1876.—''The houses (in Turkistan) are 
genorally of but one story, though sometimes 
there is а small upper room called bala-khara 
(P. lala, upper, and kkana, room) whence 
NC et our balcony.” —Schuyler's Turkistan, 
i, 120. 
1880.—** Bala алё means ‘upper house,’ 
or ‘upper place,’ and is applied to the room 
built over the archway by which tho chappit 
khan is entered, and from it, by tho way, 
we got our word ‘Balcony.’”—MS. Journa! 
in Persia of Captain W. J. Gill, R.E. 


BALOON, BALLOON, &c,s. А 
rowing vessel formerly used in various 
parts of the Indies, the hasis of which 
was a large canoe, or ‘dug-out.’ There 
is a Mahr. word balydnw, а kind of 
barge, which is probably the original. 
[See Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 26.] 

1539.—'* E embarcando-so . . . partio, co 
foro accompanhando dez ou doze balões ate 
a Ilha de Оро... ."—Гінёо, ch. xiv. 

1634.— 

** Neste tempo da terra para a armada 
Balões, o cal’ luzes cruzar vimos, . .” 
Malaca Conquistada, iii. 44, 
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1673.— “Тһе President commanded his 
own Baloon (a Barge of State, of Two and 
Twenty Oars) to attond mo."— Fryer, 70. 

1755.—''The Burmas has now Eighty 
Ballongs, none of which as [sic] great Guns.” 
—Lotter from Cupt. R. Jackson, in Dalrymple 
Or. Repert. i. 195. 

1811.—‘ This is the simplest, of all boats, 
and consists merely of the trunk of a treo 
hollowed out, to the extremities of which 
pieces of wood аго applied, to represent a 
stern and prow; the two sides are boards 
joined by rottins or small bambous without, 
nails; no iron whatsoevor enters into their 
construction. . . . The Balaums аго used 
in tho district of Chittagong."—So/crns, iii, 


BALSORA, BUSSORA, &., n.p. 
These old forms used to he familiar 
from their use in the popular version 
of the Arabian Nights after Galland, 
The place is the sea-port city of Basra 
at the mouth of the Shat-al-Arab, or 
United Euphrates and Tigris. [Burton 
(Ar. Nights, x. 1) writes Bassorah.] 

1298.—‘ There is also on tho river as you 
ко from Baudas to Кізі, a great city called 
Bastra surrounded by woods in which grow 
tho best dates in the world."— Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 6. 

c. 1580.—''Balsara, altrimento detta 
Bassora, è una città posta nell’ Arabia, la 
qualo al presente o signo: ta dal Turco 
è città di gran negocio di spetiario, di 
droghe, о altre merci che uengono di Ormus ; 
è rri di dattoli, гізі, o grani."— Ball, 

[1598.—'*The town of Balsora: also 
Bassora."— Linsckoten, Hak. Soc. i, 45.] 


1671.— 
“From Atropatia and the neighbouring 
plains 
Of Adinbeno, Media, and tho south 
Of Susiana to '8 Haven. . ." 
Paradise Regained, iii. 
1747.—“‘He (tho Prest. of Bombay) further 
advises us that they havo wrote our Honble. 
Masters of tho Loss of Madrass by way of 
Bussero, tho 7th of November.”—/¢t. St. 
David: Consn., 8th January 1740.7. MS. in 
India Office. 


[Also see CONGO.] 


BALTY, s Н. balti, ‘a bucket, 
[which Platts very improbably con- 
nects with Skt. vdri, ‘water’, is the 
Port. balde. 

BALWAR, s This is the native 
servant's form of ‘barber,’ shaped hy 
the ‘striving after meaning’ аз balwdr, 
for bdlacdld, е. ‘capillarius, *hair-man. 
It often takes the further form bal-bir, 
another factitious hybrid, shaped by 
P. baridan, ‘to cut, quasi ‘hair-cutter.’ 
But though now obsolete, there was 
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ee an wan ba 
the well-known ‘Malacca cane, both 


i Meninski and Vullers &.V-) 
асаа bdrbdr, for a barber or the bamboo and the Malacca cane 
surgeon, from which came this Turkish | being articles of export. Klinkert 
term “Le Berber-bachi, qui fait Ja barbe | says that the samam?w 18 a kind of 
au Pacha,” which we find (c. 1674) in rattan, which was used as a walking- 
the Appendix to the journal of Antoine stick, and which was called the Malacca 
Galland, pubd. at Paris, 1881 (i 190). | cane by the English. This Malacca 
Tt looks as if this must have been an cae m Pie unen E 
" referred to by Sir Н. 3 

early loan froni Europe- be identical. The fuller Malay name 
is actually rotam samambu, w. ich is 
iven as the equivalent of Calamus 
‘cipionum, Lour. by Mr. Ridley in his 
Plant List (J.R.A.8., July 1897). 

The term applied to tabashir (Taba- 
sheer), a siliceous concretion 1n the 
bamboo, in our first quotation seems 
to show that bambu or mambu was 
one of the words which the Portuguese 
inherited froman earlier use by Persian 
or Arab traders. But we have not 
Deen successful in finding other proof 
of this. With reference to sakkar- 
mambu Ritter says: “That this drug 
(Tabashir), as a product of the bamboo- 
cane, is to this day known in India by 
the name of Sacar Mambu is a thing 
which no one needs to be told" (ix. 334). 
But in fact the name seems now entirely 
unknown. 

It js possible that the Canarese word 
is а vernacular corruption, or develop- 
ment, of the Skt. vasa [or Ma 
from the former of which comes the 
Н. bins. Bamboo does not occur, so 
far as we can find, in any of the earlier 
16th-century books, which employ canna 
or the like. 

In England the term bamboo-cane 
is habitually applied to a kind of 
walking- stick, which is formed not 
from any bamboo but from a species 
of rattan. It may be noted that some 
30 to 35 years ago there existed along 
the high road between Putney Station 
and West Hill a garden fence of 
bamboos of considerable extent; it 
often attracted the attention of one 
of the present writers. 

1563.—‘‘ The people from whom it (éabe- 
shir) is got call it sacar-mambum ... > 
because the canes of that plant are called 
by the Indians mambu.”—Garcia, f. 194. 


BAMBOO, s Applied to many 
gigantic grasses, of which Bambusa 
arundinacea and B. vulgaris are the 
most commonly cultivated ; but there 
are many other species of the same 
and allied genera in use; natives of 
tropical Asia, Africa, and America. 
This word, one of the commonest in 
Anglo-Indian daily use, and thoroughly 
naturalised in English, is of exceedingly 
obscure origin. According to Wilson 
it із Canarese bänbë [or as the Madras 
Admin. Man: (Gloss. s.v.) writes it, 
bombu, which is said to be “ onoma- 
topaeic from the cracklin and ex- 
losions when they burn”]. Marsden 
inserts it in his dictionary as 
Malay. Crawfurd says it is certainly 
used on the west coast of Sumatra as 
a native word, but that it is elsewhere 
unknown to the Malay languages, The 
usual Malay word is buluh. He thinks 
it more likely to have found its way 
into English from Sumatra than from 
Canara. But there is evidence enough 
of its familiarity among the Portuguese 
before the end of the 16th century to 
indicate the ОКЫУ that we adopted 
the word, like so many others, through 
them. We believe that the correct 
Canarese word is banwu. In the 16th 
century the form in the Concan appears 
to have been mambu, or at least it 
was so represented by the Portuguese. 
Rumphius seems to suggest a quaint 
onomatopoeia: “vehementissimos edunt 
ictus et sonitus, quum incendio com- 
buruntur, quando notum ejus nomen 
Bambu, Bambu, facile exauditur.”— 
(Herb. Amb. iv. 17.)  [Mr. Skeat 
writes: *Although buluh is the stan- 
уштн 
introdu i w is the form 7B tt i 
used in the low Javanese vernacular, ОА вое Сою а= mee 
which is quite a different language | people make use of them as boata (emlar- 
from high Javanese. Even in low | caciones) not opening them out, but, cutting 
Javanese, however, it may be a bor- one of the canes right across and using the 
"owed word. It looks curiously like natural knots to stop the ends, and so а 
a trade corruption РЕНЕ couple of nuked blacks go upon it . . » each 


е of them at his own end of the mambu [in 
Malay word samambu, which means | orig. mābu] (so they call it), being provided 
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with two paddles, one in each hand... . 
and so upon a cane of this kind tho folk 
pass across, and sitting with their legs 
clinging naked."—C. Acosta, Tractado, 296. 

Again: 

*...mnnd many people on that river 
(of Crauganor) mako use of theso canes in 
place of boats, to be safe from the numerous 

rocodiles ог Cuymoins (аз they call them) 
which aro in the river (which are in fact 
great and ferocious lizards)” [lagartos].— 
Ibid. 297. 


spears and arrows, hats and helmets, bow, 
boeing and quiver, oil-cans, wator-stoups 
and cooking-pots, [ролы duits, 
clothes-boxes, pan-boxes, dinner- tra; 

pee preserves, and melodious musical 
instruments, torches, footballs, corda 

bellows, mats, paper, these are but a fow 
of tho articles that aro made from tho 
bamboo."—Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 153. 
To these may added, from a cursory 
inspection of а collection in ono of tbe 
museums st Kew, combs, ate Mx bina 
cages, grotesque carvings, а 

shirts, Ul tone zx and реа m 

Bamboos are.sometimes popularly 
АБЫНА (after a native idiom) 
as male and female; the latter em- 
bracing all the common species with 
hollow stems, the former title being 
applied to a certain kind (in fact, a sp. 
of a distinct genus, Dendrocalamus 
strictus}, which has a solid or nearly 
solid core, and is much used for 
bludgeons (see LATTEE) and spear- 
shafts. It 1s remarkable that this 
popular distinction by sex wus known 
to Ctesias (c. в.с. 400) who says that 
the Indian reeds were divided into 
male and female, the male having no 
évrepwvny. 

One of the present writers has seen 
(and partaken of) rice cooked in a joint 
of bamboo, among the Khyens, a hill- 

ople of Arakan. And Mr Mark- 

m mentions the same practice as 
prevalent among the Chunchos and 
savage aborigines on tlie eastern slopes 
of the Andes (J. R. Geog. Soc. xxv. 
155) Ап endeavour was made in 
Pegu in 1865 to procure the largest 
obtainable bamboo. It was a little 
over 10 inches in diameter. But 
Clusius states that he had seen two . 
great specimens in the University at 

eyden, 30 feet long and from 14 to 16 
inches in diameter. And E. Haeckel, 
in his Visit to Ceylon. (1882), speaks 
of bamboo-stems at Peridenia, “each 
from а foot to two feet thick.” 
We can obtain no pore дЫ 
anything approaching 2 feet.— 
ks note on Pyrard, Hak. Boe 
i. 330. 


Theso passages are curious as explainin, 
if they hardly justify, Ctesias, in pos eH 
have regarded as onc of his greatest bounces, 
viz. his story of Indian canes big enough to 
he used as boats. 

1586.—'* All the houses are mado of canes, 
which they call Bambos, and boo covered 
with Strawe.”—Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 891. 

1598.—'*. . . а thicke reede as big as a 
man's legge, which is called Bambus."— 
Linschoten, 56 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 195]. 

1608.—“ Iava multas producit arundines 
grossas, quas Manbu vocant." — Prima Pars 

Jesc, Jtn, Naralis in. Indiam. (Houtman'a 
Voyage), p. 36. 

c. 1610.— Les Portugais ot les Indions no 
se seruent point d'autres bastons pour porter 
leurs palanquins ou liticres. Ils l'appellent 
eine er ap Led i. 297; [Hak. 

.d 


1615.—“ These two kings (of Camboja and 
Siam) have neyther Horses, nor атау 
Instruments: but make use only of bowes, 
and a certaine kind of pike, mado of a 
knottio wood like Canes, called Bambuc, 
which is exceeding strong, though pliant 
and supple for vse."— De Monfart, 33. 

1621.—'*Theso Forts will better appeare 
by the Draught thereof, herowith sent to 
you Worships, inclosed in а Bamboo."— 

tter in Purchas, i. 699. 


c. 1660.—'' Cette machine est suspendue à 
une longue barre Hie l'on appelle Pambou.” 
—Therenot, v. 162. (This spelling recurs 
prt So а chapter describing palankins, 
though elsewhere tho traveller writes 

bambou.) 
1673.—‘ A Bambo, which is a long hollow 
cane." —Fryer, 34. 
1727.—''The City (Ava) tho' great and 
populous, is only built of Bambou canes," 
—A. Hamilton, it. 47. 
1855.—'* When I speak of bamboo huts, 
I mean to say that post and walls, wall- 
platos and rafters, floor and thatch and the 
withes that bind them, are all of bamboo. t 
In fact it might almost be said that among | from China abuts on that river; re- 
. the Indo-Chinese nations the staff of lifo is rded as the early home of the 


« Bamboo. ‘Scaffolding and ladders, land- | Yr. [(McMahon, Karens ofthe 


ing joties, ishing apparatus MEUM. | Golden Cher, 103)] The old Shan 


BAMO, n.p. Burm. Bha-maw, Shan 
Manmaw; in Chinese Sin-Koi, *New- 
market? A town on the upper 
Trawadi, where one of the chief routes 
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town of Bamó was on the Tapeng Ra 
about 20 m. east of the Irawadi, an 
it is supposed that the English factory 
alluded to in the quotations was there. 

[1684.—'* A. Settlement, at Bammoo u 
the confines of China."—J/ringle, Me 
Cons., iii. 102.] 

1759.—‹Тһіз branch scems formerly to 
have been driven from the Establishment at 
Prammoo."—Dalrymple, Or. Rep., i. 111. 


BANANA, s The fruit of Musa 
radisaica, and .. sapientum, of 
innaeus, but now reduced to one 

species under the latter name by R. 

Brown. This word is not used in 

India, though one hears it in the 

Straits Settlements. The word itself 

is said by De Orta to have come from 

Guinea; so also Pigafetta (see below). 

The matter will be more conveniently 

treated under  PLANTAIN. Prof. 

Robertson Smith points out that the 

ROUES of this name im. the Ar. 

ndn, ‘fingers or toes,’ and bandna, ‘a 
single finger or toe,’ can hardly be 
accidental. The fruit, as we learn 
from Mukaddasi, grew in Palestine 
before the Crusades; and that it is 
known in literature only as mauz 
would not prove that the fruit was 
not somewhere popularly known as 

‘fingers? It is possible that the 
Arabs, through whom probably the 

fruit found its way to W. Africa, 

may have transmitted with it a name 
like this; though historical evidence 
is still to seek. [Мг. Skeat writes: 

“Tt is curious that in Norwegian and 
Danish (and I believe in уела 
the exact Malay word pisang, whic! 
is unknown in England, 1з used. 
Prof. Skeat thinks this may be be- 
cause we had adopted the word banana 
before the word pisang was brought 
to Europe at all.”] 

1563.—''The Arab calls these musa or 
amusa ; there aro chapters on the subject 
in Avicenna and Serapion, and they call 
them by this name, as does Rasis also. 
Moreover, in Guinea they have these figs, 
and call them bananas.”—Garcia, 93v. 

1598.—'*Other fruits there are termed 

which we think to be the Muses 
of Egypt and Soria... but hero they 
cut them yearly, to tho end they may bear 
the better."—Tr, of Pigafetta's Congo, in 
Harleian Coll ii. 553 (| in Purchas, 
ii, 1008.) 

с. 1610.—'*Des Lanes (marginal rubric 
Bananen) que los Portgiay llent figues 
d'Inde, aux Maldives Qual." Pyrard 
de Laval, i. 85; [Hak. Soc. i. 113]. ` The 


BANCOCK. 


Maldive word is hero tho same as Н. kela 
(Skt. kadala). 

1673.-—“ Вопапоев, which are a sort of 
Plantain, though less, yet much more 
grateful." —Fryer, 40. 

1686.—'Tho Bonano trec is exactly like 
the Plantain for shape and bigness, not 
easily distinguishable from it but by the 
Fruit, which is a great deal smaller."— 
Dampier, i. 316. 


BANCHOOT, BETEECHOOT, ss. 
Terms of abuse, which we should 
hesitate to print if their odious mean- 
ing were not obscure “to the general.” 
If it were known to the Englishmen 
who sometimes use the words, we 
helieve there are few who would not 
shrink from such brutality. Some- 
what similar in character seem the 
words which Saul in his rage flings 
at his noble son (1 Sau. xx. 30). 

1638.—''L'on nous monstra à vno demy 
lieue de la ville vn sepulchre, qu'ils appellent 
Bety-chuit, c'est à diro la voi ne de la 
fille decouverte.”—Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 
142. Sco also Valentijn, iv. 157. 


There is a handsome tomb and 
mosque to the N. of Ahmedabad, 
erected by Hajji Malik Bahi-ud-din, 
a wazir of Sultan Mohammed Bigara, 
in memory of his wife Bib; Achut or 
Achhüt; and probably the vile story 
to which the 17th-century travellers 
refer is founded only on a vulgar 
misrepresentation of this name. 

1648.—''Bety-chuit; dat is (onder cer- 
bredingo gesproocken) in onse tale to seggon, 
u Dochters Schaemelheyt."— Van Twist, 16. 

1792.—'*The officer (of Tippoo’s troops) 
who led, on being ‘challenged in Moors 
answered (Agari que logue), Wo belong to 
the advance —the title of Lally's brigade, 
supposing the people he saw to bo their own 
Europeans, whose uniform also is гед ; but 
soon discovering his mistake the com- 
mandant called out (Feringhy Banchoot !— 
chelow) ‘they are the rascally English ! 
Make off’; in which he set the co a 
ready example.”—Dirom's Narrative, 147. 


BANCOCK, np. The modern 
capital of Siam, roperly Bang-kok ; see 
explanation by Bp. Pallegoix in quota- 
tion. It had been the site of forts 
erected on the ascent of the Menam 
to the old capital Ayuthia, by Constan- 
tine Phaulcon in 1675; here the 
modern city was established as the 
seat of government in 1767, after the 
capture of C (see JUDEA) by the 
Burmese in that year. -It is uncertain 
if the first quotation refer to Bancock. 
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1552.—'*, . . and Lae which 
stands at the mouth of the Menam."— 
Barros, І. ix. 1. 

1611.—‘‘ They had arrived in the Road of 
Syam the fificonth of August, and cast 
Anchor at three fathome high water. . . . 
The Towne lycth sonic thirtic leagues vp 
along the Riuer, whither thoy sent newes 
of their arrivall. ‘The Sabander (sce SHAH- 
BUNDER) and the Governor of Mancock 
(a place scituated by the Riuer), came backe 
with the Messengers to recciue his Majestics 
Letters, but chiefly for tho presents ex- 
теа. Williamson Floris, in Purchas, 
1. 821. 

1727.—The Ship arrived at Bencock, a 
Castle about half-way up, whore it is cus- 
tomary for all Ships to put thoir Guns 
ashore.”—.1. Hamilton, i. 363 

1850.—‘“‘ Civitas regia tria habet nomina: 
‚+ + ban makak, per contractionom Bangkok, 
pagus oleastrorum, est nomen primitivum 

uod hodio otiam vulgo usurpatur."— 
Atllegoix, Gram. Linguae Thai, Bangkok, 
1850, p. 167. 


BANDANNA, s. This term is 
properly anlica to the rich yellow 
or red silk handkerchief, with diamond 
spots left white by pressure applied 
to prevent their receiving the дуе. 
The etymology may be gathered from 
Slakespear's Dict., which gives “ Bdn- 
dint: 1. A mode of dyeing in which 
the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent. the parts tied from receiv- 
ing the dye; ...3. A kind of silk 
cloth" A class or caste in Guzerat 
who do this kind of preparation for 
dyeing are called Bandhdrad (Drum- 
mond). [Such handkerchiefs are known 
in S. India as Pulicat handkerchiefs, 
Cloth dyed in this way is in Upper 
India known as Chūnrī A full ac- 
count of the process will be found in 
Journ, Ind. Art, ii. 63, and S. M. 
Hadís Mon. on Dyes and Dyeing, 
р. 35.] 

с. 1590.—“ His Majesty improved this 
dopartment in four ways... . yp in 
stuffs as... Вапа, Chhint, Alchah." 
—Ain, i. 91. 

1752.—''The ^ Cossembazar merchants 
having fallen short in gurrahs, plain taffa- 
ties, ordinary bandannoes, and chappas."— 
In Long, 31. 

1818.—“ Bandannoes . . . 800."—Afilburn 
(List of Bengal Piece-goods, and no. to the 
ton), ii. 221. lati 

1848.—'* Mr Scape, lately admi 
ner into the t асин House of Hg 
Fake, and кашап... taking ев 
place, who retired to а Er Park in 
Sussex (the Fogles have long been out of 
the firm, and Sir Horace Fogle is about to be 
raised to the peerage as Baron Bandanna), 
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+ ++ two years before it failed for а million, 
and a half the Indian public: into 
misery and ruin."— Vaaity Fuir, ii. ch. 25. 

1866.—“‘OF course, snid — Toogood, 
wiping his eyes with a large red bandana 
handkerchiof. “Ву all means, come along, 
Major. The major had turned his face 
away, and ho also was weeping.”-—Last 
Chronicle of Burst, ii. 362. 

1875.—''In Calcutta Tariff Valuations: 
Piece silk: Bandanah Choppahs, 

о E AER of 7 handkerchiefs . . . score... 


BANDARBEB, s Mahr. ашат, 
the name of the caste or occupation. 
It is applied at Bombay to the class 
of people (of a low caste) who tend 
the coco-palm gardens in the island, 
and draw toddy, and who at one time 
formed a local militia. [It has no 
connection with the more common 
Bhándári, ‘a treasurer or storekeeper.’] 


15418.—'*. . . . certain duties collected 
from the bandarys who draw the toddy 
(rura) from tho aldeas. . . ."—8. Лео, 

ombo, 2 

1644.—“Tho poople . . . are all Chris- 
tians, or at least the greater part of thom 
consisting of artizans, carpenters, chandaris 
(this word is manifestly a mistranscription of 
bandaris), whose business is to gather nuts 
from the coco-palms, and curumbis (вес 
KOONBEE) who till tho ground. . . ."— 
Bocarro, MS. 


1673.—“ The President... if he go 
abroad, the Bandarines and Moors under ` 
two Standards march before him." —Fryer, 

p. V... besides 60 Field-pieces ready 
in their Carriages upon occasion to attend 
the Militia and Bandarines,"—Jhit 

c. 1760.— There is also on the island kept 
DO TANE of militia, composed. of. the. land- 
tillers, and bandarees, оч living depends 
chiefly on tho cultivation of the coco-nut 
{геоз, "—(Угозе, i. 40. 

1808.—'*. . . whilst on the Brab trees the 
cast of Bhundarees paid а due for extract- 
ing the liquor." —Bombay Regulation, і. of 
1808, sect. vi. para. 2. 

1810.—'' Her husband came homo, laden 
with toddy for distilling. Ho is a dari 
or toddy-gathorer."— Maria Graham, 20. 

c. 1836.—''Of the Bhundarees the most 
remarkable usage is their fondnosa for п 

uliar spocies of long trumpet, called 
Vikongalee, which, evor sinco the dominion 
of the Portuguese, they have had the privi- 
lego. of carrying and blowing on cortain 
State occasions."—R. Murphy, in Tr. Bo. 
Geog. Soc. i. 191. 

1883.—'* We have recoived a lottor from 
one of tho la MEI uM Ec city, 
inting out t| ө tax on y trees 
E Rs. 18 (! Rs. 1, 8 ax.) per tapped toddy 
tree per annum, whereas in 1872 it was only 


—Jhid. 68. 
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Bom! town and island, when the Dui 
flcet advanced towards it in 1670."—Times.of 
India (Mail), July 17th. 


BANDEJAH, s. Port. bandeja, ‘a 
salver, ‘a tray to put presents on. 
We have seen the word used only in 
the following passages :— 

1621.—** We and tho Hollanders went to 
vizet Semi Dono, and we carid һут & bottell 
water, and an other of S 
wine, with a gront box (or bandeja) of sweet 
" ез Diary, їі. 148. 

1717.—'*Received the Phirmaund (sec 

i дат in а 


ii, ceclx.] 

1747.“ Making a small Cott (seo COT) 
and a rattan Bandijas for the Nabob . . . - 
(Pagodas 4: 32: 21."—A4cct. Expenses at 

‘art St. Расій, Jany., AS. Records in India 

Office. 
c. 1760.—*“ (Betel) in large companies is 
brought in ready made up on Japan chargers, 
which they call from the Portuguese name, 
Bandejahe, something like our tea-boards.” 
—(Grose, i. 237. 

1766.—** To Monurbnd Dowla Nabob— 

R A. P. 


] Pair Pistols 216 0 0 

2 China Bandazes 172 12 9” 
— Lord Clice’s Durbar Charges, in Long, 483. 
. Bandeja appears in the Manilla Vocabular 
of Blumentritt as used there for the presont 
of cakes and sweetmeats, реш packed 
in an elegant basket, and sent to the priest, 
from the wedding feast.” It corre: nds 
therefore to the Indian dali (sco DOLLY). 


BANDEL, np. The name of the 
old Portuguese settlement in Bengal 
about a mile above Hoogly, where there 
still exists a monastery, said to. be the 
oldest church in Bengal (see Imp. 
Gazetcer). The name is a Port. corru 
tion of bandar, ‘the wharf’; and in 
this shape the word was applied among 
the Portuguese to a variety of places. 
Thus in Co under 1541-42, we 
find mention of a port in the Red 
Sea, near the mouth, called Bandel 
dos Malemos NS the Pilots’). Chitta- 
gong is called Bandel de Chatigto (e.g. 
in Восатто, p. 444), corresponding to 
Bandar Chdigdm in the Autobiog. of 
Jahangir (Elliot, vi. 326). [In the 
Diary of Sir T. Roe (see. below) it is 

‘applied. to Gombroon}, and in the 


following the original no doubt 
runs Badar4-Hüghls or Hügli-Bandar. 


the: 
Hal 


banks of t 


BANDICOOT. 
616.—‘To this Purpose took Bandell 
п foort on the Mayne."—Sir T. Roe, 
jv. Soc. i. 129 
1631.—‘*. . . these Europeans increased 


in number, and erected largo, substantial 
buildings, which they fortified with cannons, 
muskots,'and other implements of war. In 
due course a considerable placo grow up, 
which was known by tho name of Port of 
Hüglt."— Aldit Нит, in Elliot, vii. 32. 


1753.—'*. . . les établissements formés 
ur assurer lour commerco sont situés sur 
les bords do cette rivière. Colui des Portu- 


gis qu'ils ont appelé Bandel, en adoptant 
е 


terme Persan de Bender, qui signifie port, 
уц do chose . . ot 


il est presque contigu à gli on remontant.” 
UD Aneille Belaiscissemens, p. 64. 
1782.—'* There are five European factories 
within the peace of 20 miles, on the opposite 
he river Ganges in Bengal; 
Houghly, or Bandell, the Portuguese Presi- 
dency; Chinsura, tho Dutch; Chanderna- 
gore, tho French ; Sirampore tho Danish ; 
and Calcutta, the English. "— Price's Obserea- 
tions, &c., р. У. In Price's Tracts, i. 


Е BANDI: z Сит. from the 
elegu pandi-kokku, lit. *pig-rat. 
The name has spread all ont India, 
as applied to the great rat called hy 
naturalists Mus malabaricus (Shaw), 
Mus giganteus (Hardwicke), Mus bandi- 
cota (Bechstein), [Nesocea bandicota 
(Blanford, p. 425). The word is 
now used also in Queensland, [and 
is the origin of the name of the 
famous Bendigo gold-field (3 ser. N. & 0. 
ix. 97)]. 

с. 1330.—*In Lesser India there be somo 
rats as big as foxes, and venomous exceed- 
ingly."—Friar Jordanus, Hak. Soc. 29, 

c. 1943.—''They imprison in the dun- 
geons (of Dwaigir, i.c. Daulatübüd) those 
who have been guilty of great crimes. There 
are in those dungeons enormous rats, biggor 
than cats. In fact, theso latter animals run 
away from them, and can’t stand against 
them, for they would get tho worst of it. 
So they are only caught by stratagem. I 
havo seen these rats at Dwaigir, and much 
amazed I was!"—Zbn Batita, iv. 47. 


Fryer seems to exaggerate worse than 
the Moor: 

1673.—'* For Vermin, tho strongest huge 
Rats as big as our Pigs, which burrow under 
tho Houses, and are bold enough to venture 
on Poultry." —Fryer, 116. 

The following surprisingly confounds 
two entirely different animals: — ' 

1789.—''The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal, more indeed 
from its offensive smell than Cr else.” 
—Munro, Narrative, 82. See -RAT. 

898.—'* They be called Brandy-cutes.” 
—Or. Sporting Мад. i. 128.] 
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BANG, BHANG. 


1879.—“I shall never forget my first 
night here (on the Cocos Islands 5 j^ soon 
аз the Sun had gone down, and tho moon 
risen, борган upon oe of rats, in 
size eq о a арреагей."— 
Pollok, Sport in В. pe PR 14. 
1880.—'* They (wild dogs in Queensland) 
hunted Kangaroo when in numbers... . 
but usually preferred smaller and more 
easily obtained prey, as rats, bandicoots, 
ut ‘possums.’ —Blackwood's Mag., Jan., 
p. 65. 
[1880.—**In England the Oollector is to 
be found riding at anchor in the Bandicoot 
S "—Aberigh-Mackay, Twenty-one Days, 


BANDICOY, s. 
name in 8. India of the fruit of 
Hibiscus esculentus; Tamil vendai-khdi, 


ic. unripe fruit of the vendai, called ( 


in H. bhendi. 


BANDO! H. imperative bdndho, 
‘tie or make fast? “This and prob- 
ably other Indian words have been 
naturalised in the docks on the Thames 
frequented by Lascar crews. I have 
heard a London lighter-man, in the 
Victoria Docks, throw a rope ashore 
to another Londoner, calling out, 
Bando !"—(M.-Gen. Keatinge.) 


BANDY, s. A carriage, bullock- 
carriage, buggy, or cart. This word 
is usual in hoth the S. and W. Presi- 
dencies, but is unknown in Bengal, 
and in the N.W.P. It is the Tamil 
vandi, Telug. bandi, *a cart or vehicle? 
The word, as bendi, is also used in 
Java. [Mr Skeat writes—** Klinkert 
has Mal. bendi, ‘a chaise or caleche,’ 
but I have not heard the word in 
standard Malay, though Clifford and 
Swett. have bendu, ‘a kind of sedan- 
chair carried by men, and the com- 
moner word tandu ‘a sedan-chair or 
litter’ which I have heard in Selangor. 
Wilkinson says that kereta (ùe. kreta 
bendi) is used to signify any two- 
wheeled vehicle in Johor." 

т оша Lum E elegant пен арі 
shionable , With copper panels, lin: 
vith бу " Т adras Courier, 


See BENDY. 


with Morocco leather."—. 
29th Sept. 

1800.—“‘ No wheel-carriages can bo used 
in Canara, not oven a buffalo-bandy."— 
Letter of Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 243. 


1810.—‘‘ None but open carriages аге used 


in Ceylon ; we therefore went in bandies, or, 


. in plain English, gigs." —Maria Graham, 88. 
who. have mot 
n coachmen havo tho horses of their 
... *bandies' or gigs, led by these men. 


::1826,—'' Those 
Euro 


The colloquial ( 


... Gigs and hackeries all go here (in 
Coylon) by tho name of bandy." —Ie 
(od. 1844), ii. 152, 
, 1829,—“ A mighty solomn old man, seated 
in an open bundy (read bandy) (аз а gig with 
a head that has an oponing bohind is called) 
a М агач чо of Col. Mountain, 2nd 
ed. . 
1860.— Bullock bandies, covorod with 
cajans mot us." — Tenaent's Ceylon, ii. 146. 
1862.—'* At Coimbatore I bought a bandy 
or country cart of the simplest construction.” 
—Markham's Реги and India, 393. . 


BANG, BHANG, з. H. bhang, the 
dried leaves and small stalks of hemp 
ic. Cannabis indica), used to cause 
intoxication, either by smoking, or 
when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat 
see MAJOON). Hashish of the Arabs 
is substantially the same ; Birdwood 
says it “consists of the tender tops 


of the plants after flowering.” [Bhang 
is usually derived from Skt. bhanga, 


breaking” but Burton derives both 
it and the Ar. banj from the old Coptic 
Nibanj, “meaning a preparation of 
hemp ; and here it is easy to recognise 
the Homeric Nepenthe.” 

«Оп the other hand, not а fow apply tho 
word to the henbane (Ayosyamws niger) зо 
much used in medieval горо. The Kémis 
evidently means henbane, distinguishing it 
from Hashísh al Aaráfish, ‘rascal’s grass,” i.e. 
the herb Pantagruelion. . . Tho uso of Bhang 
doubtless dates from the dawn of civilisation, 
whose earliest social.pleasures would be in- 
ebriants. Herodotus (iv. c. 75) shows tho 
Scythians burning tho seeds (leaves and 
capsules) in worship and becoming drunk 
upon the fumes, as do tho S. African Bush- 
men of the present day.”—(aArab. Nights, 
i. 65.)] 

1503.—'* Tho ges Sultan Badur told 
Martim Affonzo do Souza, for whom ho had 
a great liking, and to whom ho told all his 
secrets, that when in the night he had a 
dosiro to visit Portugal, and the Brazil, and 
Turkey, and Arabia, and Persia, all ho had 
to do was to cat а little bangue. . . ."— 
Garcia, 1. 20. 

pangus is a plant resembling 
hemp, or the Cannabís of tho Latins 


* 1598.—'* They have. . . . also а Tinen 
ога, 


В е and Sandall Wood." — Linschoten, 
19; [Hak. Soc. і. 01 ; also sco ii. 115]. 


bangue."—Goucea, 93. 

1638.—“' Il se fit apporter vn potit cabinot 
d'or. ... dont il d deux layottos, et prit 
dans l'vne de l'offiom, ou opium, et dans 

autre du bengi, qui est vne certaine drogue 
ou dre, dont ils so seruent pour s'exciter à 
la ES — Mandelslo, Paris, 1659, 150. 


BANGED. 


our Hemp, although they seem to differ 


most ns to their magnitudo." — Jr. 

Sloane to Mr. Ray, in Ray's Correspondence, 

1848, p. 160. 
1673.—" 


Seed mixed wi yer, 91. 


Milk). . . ."— 


1711.—“ Bang has likewise its Vertues 
used as Tea, it 
or exhilarates them according to 


attributed to it; for bein; 

inebriat 

the Quantity thoy tako."—ZocEyer, 61. 
1727.—''Bofore thoy engage in a Fight, 


they drink Bang, which is mado of a Seed 
like Hemp-seed, that has an intoxicating 


Quality."—24. Hamilton, i. 131. 


1763.—** Most of the troops, as is customary 


during the agitations of this festival, had 
eaten plentifully of bang. .. ."—Orme, 
i, 194. 

1781.—'*. . . it doos not appear that the 
uso of bank, an intoxicating weed which 
resembles tho homp of Euro] 


a breach of the law."——(, Forster, Journey, 
ed. 1808, ii. 291. 
1789.—*' A shop of Bang may be kept with 


& capital of no moro than two shillings, or 


one rupee, It is only some mats stretched 
under some tree, where the Bangeras of the 
town, that is, the vilest of mankind, assemble 
to drink Bang."—Note on Seir Mutagherin, 
iii. 308. 
1868.— 
“The Hemp—with which we used to hang 
Our prison pets, yon felon gang,— 
In Eastern climes produces Bang, 
Esteemed a drug divine. 
As Hashish dressed, its magic powers 
Can lap us in Elysian bowers ; 
But sweeter far our social hours, 
O'er a flask of rosy wino." 
Lord Neaves. 


GED—is also used as a parti- 


BAN 
ciple, for ‘stimulated by bang,’ eg. 
“banged up to the cyes.” 


BANGLE, з. Н. bangri or bangri. 
The original word properly means a 
ring of coloured glass worn on the 
wrist by women; [the chri of N. 
India ;] but bangle is applied to any 
native ring-bracelet, and also to an 
anklet or ring of any kind worn on 
the ankle or leg. Indian silver hangles 
on the wrist have recently come into 
common use among English girls. 

1803.—'*To tho extwakl he gavo a heavy 
pair of gold bangles, of which he consider- 
ably enhanced the value by putting them on 
his wrists with his own hands.” ournal of 
Sir J. Nicholls, in note to Wellington De- 
spatches, ed. 1837, ii. 373. 

1809.—''Bangles, or bracelets." — Maria 
Graham аар | 


son, V. 


(а pleasant intoxicating 
Ti 


oe 8 
considered even by the most rid (Hindoo) 


BANGY, BANGHY. 


1810.—'*Some wear... stout silver 
ornament of the ring kind, called a bangle, 
or karrak [да] on either wrist."— Wilicu- 
AM. i. 

1826.—*1 am paid with the silver bangles 
of my enemy, and his cash to boot," —/^t- 
durang Hari, 27 ; [ed. 1873, i. 36]. 

1873.—'' Year after year he found some 
excuso for coming up to Sirmooti—now a 


proposal for a tax on bangles, now a schomo 
for anew modo of Hindustani pronunciation.” 


—The True Reformer, i. 24. 
BANGUN, s.—See BRINJAUL. 


BANGUR, s. Hind. bdngar. In 
Upper India this name is given to 
the higher parts of the plain country 
on which the towns stand—the older 
alluvium—in contradistinetion. to the 
khadar [Къайт] or lower alluvium im- 
mediately bordering the great rivers, 
and forming the limit of their inunda- 
tion and modern divagations; the 
khddar having been cut. out from the 
bingar by the river. Medlicott spells 
bhangar (Mun. of Geol. of India, i. 404). 


BANGY, BANGHY, &.s. Н. ba- 
Һайд?, Malr. bangi; Skt. vihangamd, 
and vihangika. 

a. A shoulder-yoke for carrying 
loads, the yoke or bangy resting on 
the shoulder, while the Toad is appor- 
tioned at either end in two equal 
weights, and generally hung by cords. 
The milkmaid’s yoke is the nearest 
approach to a survival of the bangy- 
staff in England. Also such a yoke 
with its pair of baskets or boxes.— 
(See PITARRAH). 

b. Hence a parcel post, carried 
originally in this way, was called 
bangy or dawk-bangy, even when the 
pununye mode of transport had long 
come obsolete. “A bangy parcel” 
is a parcel received or sent by such 
post. 

a— 


1789.— 

“ But I'll give them 2000, with Bhanges 

and бом, 
With elophants, camels, with hackerics 

and doolies.” 

Letters of Simpkin the Second, p. 57. 

1803.—'* We take with us indeed, in six 
sufficient changes of lincn.”— 


14. enti i. 67. 


1810.—** Tho Балу коа, that is the 
bearer who carries tho bangy, supports the 


bamboo on his shoulder, so as to cquipoise 


the baskets suspended at each dy ks Wil- 
liamson, V. M. i. 


= em~ NN АН 
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[1843,—'*T engaged eight bearers to ca 
my palankeen. Besides these I had rae 
banghy-burdars, men who аго cach obliged 
to carry forty pound weight, in small 
wooden or tin boxes, called petarrahs.”— 
ory account, Curey, Good Old Days, 
i. 91. 


b— 


x Mey vill госта; MEL 
angy а copy ol pt. Moresby's 
Survey of the Red Sor Sir G. Artur, in 
Ind. Admin, of Lord Ellenborough, p. 221. 

1873.—'* The officers of his regiment . . . 
subscribed to buy tho young people а sot of 
crockery, and a plated tea and coffeo servico 
(got up by dawk banghee .. . at not 
much moro than 200 per cent. in advanco 
of tho English prico."—74e True Reformer, 
i. 57. 


BANJO, s. Though this is a West- 
and not East-Indian term, it may he 
worth while to introduce tlie following 
older form of the word : 

1761.— 


** Permit thy slaves to lead tho choral danco 
To the wild w's melancholy 
sound, "—Grainger, iv. 


Seo also Davies, for oxample of banjore, 
[and 27. А.Р for banjer]. ; 


BANKSHALL, s а. A ware- 
house, b. The office of a Harbour 
Master or other Port Authority. In 
the former sense the word is still used 
in S. India; in Bengal the latter is 
the only sense recognised, at least 
among Anglo-Indians; in Northern 
India the word is not in use. As the 
Calcutta office stands on the banks of 
the Hoogly, the name is, we believe, 
often accepted as having some in- 
definite reference to this position. 
And in a late work we find a positive 
and. plausible, but entirely unfounded, 
explanation of this kind, which we 
quote below. In Java the word has 
а specific application to the open hall 
of audience, supported by wooden 
pillars without walls, which forms 
part of every princely residence. The 
word is used in Sea Hindustani, in 
the forms bansdr, and bangsal for а 
‘store-room’ (Roebuck). 

Bankshall is in fact one of the oldest 
of the words taken up by forcign 
traders in India. And its use not 
only by Correa (c. 1561) but by King 
John (1524), with the rear form 
Portuguese plural of words in -al, shows 
how early it was adopted by the 
Portuguese. Indeed, Correa does not 
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even explain it, as is his usual practice 
with Indian terms. 

More than one serious etymol 
has been suggested :—(1). Стама 
takes it to be the Malay word bangsal, 
defined by, him in his Malay Dict. 
thus: “(J.) A shed; a storehouse ; а 
workshop; а porch; a covered pas- 
Eg (see J. Ind. Archip. iv. 189). 
p T Skeat adds that it also means in 

alay ‘half-husked paddy, and ‘fallen 
timber, of which the outer layer has 
rotted and only the core memi] 
But it is probable that the Malay word, 
though marked by Crawfurd (“Ду 
us Javanese in origin, is a corruption 
of one of the two following : 

(2) Beng. baykasīla, from Skt. banik 
or vanik, ‘trade? and dla, ‘a hall? 
This is Wilson’s etymology. 

(3). Skt. bhaudasdla, Canar. bhan- 
dasdle, Malayal. унй, Tam. panda- 
dlui or pandakasdlai, ‘a storehouse 
or magazine? 

It is difficult to decide which of the 
two last is the original word; the 
prevalence of the second in S. India 
1з an argument in its favour; and the 
substitution of g for d. would he in 
accordance with a phonetic practice of 
not unconimon occurrence, 

a— 

c. 1345.—“For the bandar there is in 
every island (of the Maldives) a wooden 
building, which they call bajansar [evi- 
dently for lanjasdr, i.c. Arabic spelling’ for 
bangasar] where the Governor . . . collects 


all the goods, and there sells or barters 
thom.”—Jba Batuta, iv. 120, 

[1520.—** Collected in his b al” (in 
the Maldives).—Doc. da Torre do Tombo, 
р. 452.] 

1521.—4 grant from К. John to the City 
of Goa, says: ''that henceforward even 
if no market rent in tho city is collected 
from the bacacés, viz. those at which aro 
sold honey, oil, butter, betre (ie. betel 
spices, and cloths, for permission to sel 
such things in tho said bacacés, it is our 
pleasuro that they shall sell them freol y." 
A noto says: “Apparently the word should 
bo іксасаєз, or bancacaes, or ngagaes, 
which then signified any placo to sell things, 
but now particularly a wooden house."— 
Archiv, Portug. Or., Fasc. її, 49. 

1561.—*. . . in the bengacaes, in which 
stand the goods ready for shipment."— 
Correa, Lendas, i. 2, 260: 

1610.—The form and uso of the word havo 
led P. Teixoira into a curious confusion (as 
it would seem) when, в ing of foreigners 
at Ormus, he ES ау muchos gentiles, 
Baneanes [sco Bruni y 
Cambayatys"—where the word in italics 
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BANTAM FOWL». 


___ шшш. шт MAU m 


probably represents Bangalys, бе. Bengilis 
(Rel. de Harmuz, 18). 

с. 1610.—'* Le facteur du Roy chrestien 
dos Maldiues tonoit sa banquesalle ou 
justost cellier, sur lo bord do la mer en 
isle do Malé."—Pyrard de Laval, ed. 1679, 
i. 65; [Hak. Soc. i, 85; also 5001. 267]. 

1013.—'*The other settlement of Yler 
.. . with houses of wood thatched extends 
59 | to the fields of uy T, Mim 

ero іза or sentry's house withou' 
other is n angue o de Eredia, б. 

1623.—'* a shed (or barn), or 
often also a anges ont walls to sit under, 
sheltered from tho rain or sun." —(aspar 
Willens, Vocabularium, &c., ins’ Gravon- 
haage ; repr. Batavia, 1706. 
А таса анаја tho Bankshall Morchants 
ог the house poles, country reapers, ees» 
necessary for ousobuilding."—In Wheeler, 
jii. 148. 

1748.—*' A little below tho town of Wampo 
. . . Theso people (compradores) build a house 
for each ship. ey aro called by us 
it the rigging 
and yard vessol, chests, water-casks, 
and every thing that incommodes us aboard.” 
—A Voyage to the E. Indies in 1747 and 
1748 (1709), . 294. It appears from this 
book (p. 118) that tho place in Canton 
River was known as Banksall Island. 


1750-52.—““Ono of tho first things on 
arriving horo (Canton River) is to procure a 
‘bancshall, that is, а great houso, con- 
structed of bamboo and mats . . , in which 
tho stores of the ship are laid up."—4 
Voyage, &е., by Olof Torcen s « » in a series 
of letters to Dr Linnwus, Transl. by J. R. 
Forster (with Osbeck's Voyage), 1771. 

1783.—'* These people (Chulius, &c., from 
India, at Асып)... on their arrival im- 
mediately build, by contract with the 
natives, houses of bamboo, like what in 
China at Wampo is called bankshall, very 
regular, on а convenient spot closo to the 
rivor."-—Forrest, V. to Merge, 41. 

1788.—'* Banksauls—Storchouses for de- 
positing ships' stores in, while the up are 
unlading and refitting.” —Zndian "cab. 
(Stockdale). 

1813.—“‘ Tho 
seventy years had 


East Indis Company for 
a large banksaul, or 
warehouso, at Mirzee, for the reception of 
the popper and sandalwood purchased in 
the dominions of the Mysore Rajah."— 
Forbes, Or. Mew. iv. 109. 

]817.—''The baugsal or mendapo is a 
large open hall, supported by a double row 
of pillars, and covered with shingles, the 
interior being richly decorated with paint 
and gilding.”—Rafles, Jucu (2nd ed.), 1. 93. 
The Javanese use, аз in this passage, Cor- 
responds to the meaning given in Jansz, 
Javanese Dict.: ‘Bangsal, Voratelijke 
Zitplaats” (Prince’s Sitting-place). 


b.— 


[1614.—'* The custom house or 
at Masulpatam.”—J'oster, "Letters, ii. 86.) ` 


1623.—'And on the Placo by the sca 
there was the Custom-house, which the 
Persians in their language call Benksal, 4 
building of no great size, with some open 
outer porticoes."—D. della Valle, ii. 465. 

1073.—". . . Their Bank Solls, or 
Custom House Коуз, whero they land, are 
Two; but mean, and shut only with ordinary 
Gatos at Night." — Fryer, 27. 

1688.—'*I camo ashoro in Capt. Goyer's 
Pinnace to yo B 1, about 7 miles 
from Ballasore.”—Hedges, Diary, Feb. 2; 
(Hak. Soc. i. 65]. 


and Council would please to grant 
assign rporation the petty 
dues of Banksall Tolls.”—In Wheeler, i. 207. 

1727.“ Abovo it is tho Dutch Bankshall, 

a Placo where thoir Ships rido whon thoy 
cannot got further up for tho too swift 
Currents."—4. Hamilton, ii. 6. 
. 1789.—“ Апа that по one тау plead 
ignorance of this order, it is hereby directed 
that it bo placed constantly in view at the 
Bankshall in tho English and country 
langunges."— Procl. against Slave- Trading in 
Seton- rr, й. 5. 

1878.—'* Tho term *Banksoll' has always 
heen a puzzle to the English in India. It is 
borrowed from the Dutch. Tho ‘Soll? is 
the Dutch or Danish ‘Zoll,’ tho English 
‘Toll.’ Tho Banksoll was then the place 
on the ‘bank’ where all tolls or duties wore 
lovied on landing goods.” —Zalboys Wheeler, 
karly Records of B. India, 196. (Quite 
erroneous, as already said; and Zol is not 
Dutch.) 


BANTAM, np. The province 
which forms the western extremity of 
Java, properly Bantan. [Mr Skeat 
gives Buntan, Crawfurd, Башай] 16 
formed an independent kingdom at 
the beginning of the 17th century, 
and then produced much pepper (no 
longer grown), which caused it to he 
greatly irequented hy European traders. 
An English factory was established 
here in 1603, and continued till 1682, 
when the Dutch succeeded in expelling 
us as interlopers: 


(1615.—‘ They were all valued in my 
invoice at Bantan."— Foster, Letters, iv. 93. | 
1727.—The only Product of Bantam 
is Pepper, wherein it abounds so much, 
that they can oxport 10,000 Tuns per 
annum." —4. Hamilton, ii. 127. 


BANTAM FOWLS, s. According 
to Crawfurd, the dwarf poultry which 
we call by this name were imported 
from Japan, and received the name 
“not, from the place that produced 
them, but from that where our 
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voyagers first found them,” —( Dese. Dict. | volte il giorno" (251). See also Luillier 
s.v. Bantam). The following evidently | below. The men of this class profess 
in Pegu describes Bantams : ап АНДАГЫ respect for animal life ; 
1586.—They also eat certain cocks and | but after Stanley brought home Dr. 
hens called /orine, which аго tho sizo of a Livingstone's letters they became 
M CTS tand Inayo once AER notorious as chief promoters of slave- 
bird, I brought a cock and hen with me ud Eastern А! et А. К. Forbes 
as far as Chaul, and then, suspecting they ч s of the medieval Wanias at 
might bo taken from mo,.I gave thom (о | the Court of Anhilwira as “equally 
the Capuchin fathora belonging tothe Madre | gallant in the field ш Rajputs), 
de Dios."—Bathi, f. 125v, 126. and wiser in council . . . AERE) 
in profession puritans of peace, but 


.1073.—''From Siam аго brought hither 
Ht CCS with ruffied Foot, well | not; yet, drained enough of their fiery 


armed with Spurs, which have a strutting 
Gate with them, the trucst mottled in the 
World.”—Fryer, 116. 

[1703.—'* Wilde cocks and hens . . . 
much like tho small sort called Champores, 
severall of which wo have had brought us 
from Camboja."—ZIedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
Ti, CCCXXXIM. 

This looks as if they came from 
Champa (q. v.). 


Kshatri blood.”—(Rds Mala, i. 240; 
[ed. 1878, 184]) 

Bunya is the form in which vdniya 
appears in the Anglo-Indian use of 
Bengal, with a different shade of mean- 
ing, and generally indicating a grain- 

ealer. 


1516.—‘‘ There аго three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 


: Razbuts . .. othors aro called Banians, 
(1) BANYAN, s а. A Hindu] ang aro morchants and tradors,"—Zrlost, 


, 
trader, and especially of the Province | 51. 
of Guzerat; many of which class have|  1552.—*. . . Among whom came cer- 
for ages been settled in Arabian ports| tain men who are called Baneanes of 
aud known by this name; but Ше | о same henthon of the Kingdom of 
term is often applied by early travellers | Cambaia ~ - coming оп board the ship 
ti Western? India! to’ ieraona a tie | Cate om ахла апе ноо nan ад 
in. js 1 а pictorial imago of Our Lady, to which our 
Hindu religion generally. b. In | people did reverence, they also mado adora- 
Calcutta also it is Or perhaps rather | tion with much more fervency. 
was) specifically applied to the native | Barros Dec., I. liv. iv. cap. б. 
brokers attached to houses e business, i eer AG КЕ res. CIE ише in- 
or to persons in the employment of | habitants of Guzerat cas the unno roveri 
ive i Banyaus, whilst the inhabitants of Hindu- 
Ems ete OLET S stan сай then Hindi, NEA Кариба, 
P LE in J. As., Ire S. ix. 197-8. 

The word was adopted from Paniya, | “гез, ы, ft tho fruits were all ax good 
a man of the trading caste (in Gujarüti | as this (mango) it would be no such groat 
wdniyo), and that comes from Skt.) matter in the Baneanes, ач you tell mo, 
vani, ‘a merchant? The terminal 
nasal may be a Portuguese addition 
(as in palanquin, mandarin, Basscin), 
or it may be taken from the plural 


not to ent flesh. And since L touch on 

this matter, tell me, Tees, who aro those 

Baneanes . . . who do not cat tlesh f..." 
—Carein, f. 136, 

T. : 1608.—'*The Gouernour of the Towne of 
form хут. It is probable, how- | („фе іч а Bannyan, and ono of those 
ever, that the Portuguese found the} kind of people that obscruo the Law of 
word already in use by the Arab | Pythagoras." —/oacs, in Гила, i. 231. 
traders. Sidi'Ali, the Turkish Admi- | [1010.—''Baneanes." See quotation under 
val, uses it in precisely the ваше form, | В. SHALL, a.] «x pi 
applying it to the Hindus generally ; | || 1623.—“ Ono of these races of Indians is 
aud in the poem of Sassui and Panhu, thae or thee Peg E rM Mer 
the Sindian Romeo and Juliet, as given the Portuguese, and by all our other Franks, 
hy Burton in his Sindh (p. 101), we | Banians; thoy aro all, for the most part, 
have the form Weniydn. Р. F.|tradera and brokers."—4^ della Vulle, i. 
Vincenzo’ Maria, who is quoted below | 480-7; [and sce i. 78 Нак. Soc.]. 
absurdly alleges that the Portuguese 
called these Hindus of Guzerat Bag- 
nani, because they were always washing 
themselves *. . . . chiamati da. Portu- 
ghesi.Bagnuni, per la frequenza е 
superstitione, con quale si lauano piu 


1630.—*'A. people presented thomselves 
to mino eyes, cloathed in linnon garmonth 
somewhat low descending, of a gosture and 
garhe, as L may say, maidenly and well 
nigh effeminate; of a countennnco shy, 
agd somewhat estranged ; yet smiling out 
a glosed and bashful familiarity... «I 
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asked what manner of people these were, 
so strangely notable, and notably strange. 
Reply was made that they wero Banians. 
— „ Preface. 

1605.—''In trade theso Banians aro a 
thousand times worso than the Jews; more 
expert in all uud of CUR eor and 
more maliciously mischievous in their ro- 
vonge."—Tarernier, E. Т. ii. 58; [ed. Ball, 
i, 136, and seo i. 91]. 
1606.—''Aussi chacun а son Banian 
les Indes, ct il y а des personnes de 
qualité qui leur confient tout co. qu'ils ont 
2... —Thecenot, v. 100. This Ve 
shows in anticipation tho transition to the 
Calcutta use (b., below). 

1672.—'* The inhabitants aro called Gui- 

zeratts and Benyans."— JJaldaeus, 2. 
» “It is the custom to say that to 
make one Bagnan (so they call tho Gentile 
Merchanis) you need three Chinese, and to 
тако ono Chineso three Hebrews.”"—/’. F. 
Vincenzo di Muri, 114. 

1673.—'' The Banyan follows tho Soldicr, 
though as contrary in Humour as tho Anti- 
podes in the same Meridian aro opposito to 
one nnothor. . . . In Cases of Trade they 
аго not so hide-bound, giving their Con- 
sciences moro Scopo; and bogglo at no 
Villainy for an Emolument."— yer, 193. 

1677.—“ In their letter to Ft. St. George, 
15th March, the Court offer £20 roward to 
any of our servants or soldiers as shall be 
nble to speak, write, and translato tho 
Banian language, and to learn their nrith- 
mous ЈА Madras Notes and Exts., No. I. 
p. 18. 

1705.—'*. . . ceux des premieres castes, 
comme les Baignans.”—Lui/lier, 106. 

1813.—**. . . it will, I believe, be gener- 
ally allowed hy those who have dealt nuch 
with Banians and merchants in the larger 
trading towns of India, that their moral 
character cannot bo held in high estima- 
tion.” —urber, Or. Mem. ii. 456. 

1877.—“‘ Of the Wani, Banyan, or trader- 
caste there nro fivo great families in this 
country."— Burton, Sind Revisited, ii. 281. 


b.— 

1761.—'* Wo oxpect and positively dircet 
that if our а о Banians or black 

people under them, they shall be accountable 
or their,conduct."—74e Curt of Directors, 
in Zong, 254. 

1764.— '* Resolutions and Orders. That по 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian, or Writer, be 
allowed to any officer, сте the Com- 
mander-in-Chief."—7*. William Proc., in 
Long, 382. 

1775.—'* We have reason to suspect that 
the intention was to make him (Nundcomar] 
Banyan to General Clavoring, to surroun: 
the Gencral and us with the Governor's 
creatures, and to keep us totally unac- 
quainted with the real state of the Govern- 
ment."— Minute by Clacering, Monson, and 

is, Ft, William, llth April. In Prices 
Tracts, її. 138. 


с. 
dans 
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1780.—'* We are informed that tho Juty 
Wallahs or Makers and Vendors of* Bengal 
Shoes in and about Calcutta . . . intend 
sending a Joint Petition to the Supreme 
Council . . . оп account of tho great decay 
of their Trade, entirely owing to the Luxury 
of tho Bengalies, chiefly the Bangans (sic) 
and Sarcars, as there аго зсагсо any of 
thom to be found who docs not keep a 
Chariot, Phaeton, Buggy or Pallanquin, 
and some all four . . ."—In Jficky's Bengal 
Gazette, June 24th. 

1783.—'' Mr. Hastings’ bannian was, after 
this auction, found possossed of territories 
yielding a rent of £110,000 a year."—Burke, 
K ek on E. I. Bill, in Writings, &c., iii. 
4 


1786.—''Tho said Warren Hastings did 
permit and suffer his own banyan or prin- 
cipal black steward, named Canto Baboo, to 
hold farms . . . to the amount of 13 lacs 
of rupees por annum.”—<rt. agst. Hastings, 
Burke, vii. 111. : 

» “А practico has gradually cropt 
in among the Banians and other rich 
men of Calcutta, of dressing some of their 
servants... nearly in the uniform of 
the Honourable Company's Scpoys and 
Lascars. . . ."—WNVotification, in Seton Karr, 
i. 122. 

1788.—''Banyan—A Gentoo servant om- 
ployed in the management of commorcial 
affairs. Every English gentleman at Bengal 
bas a Banyan who either acts of himself, or 
as the substitute of some great man or black 
merchant.”—/ndian Vocabulary (Stockdale). 

1810.—** Tho same person frequently was 
banian to several European gentlemen ; all 
of whose concerns were of course accurately 
known to him, and thus became the subject 
of conversation at those mectings the banians 
of Calcutta invariably held. . . ."— William- 
son, V. M. i. 189. 

1817.—*' The European functionary . . . 
has first his banyan or native secrotary."— 
Mill, Hist, (сӣ. 1840), iii. 14. Mr. Mill does 
not here accurately interpret the word. 


(2). BANYAN, s. An undershirt, 
originally of muslin, and so called as 
тее the body garment of the 
Hindus; but now commonly applied 
to under body-clothing of elastic cotton, 
woollen, or silk web. The following 
quotations illustrate the stages by 
which the word reached its present 
application. Апа they show. that 
our predecessors in India to 
adopt the native or Banyan costume 
in their hours of ease, C. P. Brown 
defines Banyan as “a loose dressing- 
own, such as Hindu tradesmen wear." 

bably this may have been the 
original use; but it is never so em- 
ployed in Northern India. 

1672.—“‘It is likewise ordered that both 
Officers and Souldiers in the Fort shall, both 
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on every Sabbath Day, and on overy day 
when thoy exercise, weare English apparel ; 
in respect the garbo is most becoming as 
Souldiors, and Soon dest to their profes- 
Sion."—Sir W. Langhorne's Standing Order, 
in Wheeler, iti, 496. 
__1731.—The Ensign (as it proved, for his 
first appearance, being undressed and in his 
banyon coat, I did not know him) came off 
from his cot, and in a very haughty manner 
cried out, ‘Nono of your disturbance, Gentlo- 
mon.’"—In Wheeler, iii, 109. 


1781.—'1 am an Old Stager in this 
Country, having arrived in Calcutta in tho 
Year 1736. ‚+. Those were tho days, when 
Gentlemen studied: Huse instead of Fashion ; 
when even the Hon. Members of the Council 
metin Banyan Shirts, Long Drawers (q.v.), 
апа Conjec (Congee) caps; with a Case Bottle 
of good old Arrack, and a Gouglet of Water 
placed on the Table, which the Secretary 
(a Skilful Hand) frequently converted into 
Punch . . ."—Lotter from Ип Old Country 
Captain, in India Gazette, Fob. 24th. 

(1773.—In a letter from Horace Walpole 
to the Countess of Upper Ossory, dated 
April 30th, 1773 (Cunningham's cd., v. 459) 
he describes a ball at Lord Stanley's, at 
which two of tho dancers, Mr. Storer and 
Miss Wrottesloy, wore dressed “іп banians 
with furs, for winter, cock and hen.” 16 
would be interesting to have further details 
of these Бошоп which were, it may bo 
hoped, different from the modern Banyan.] 


1810.—'*. . . ап undershirt, commonly 
called a banian."— Williamson, V.M. i. 19. 


(3 BANYAN, s. 
TREE. 


BANYAN-DAY, з. This is sea- 
slang for a jour maigre, or а day on 
which no ration of meat was allowed ; 
when (as one of our quotations above 
expresses it) the crew had “to observe 
the Law of Pythagoras.” 

1690.—'*Of this (Kitchery or Kedgeree, 
4-у.) the European. Sailors feed in these parts 
once or twice a Weck, and are forc'd at 
those times to a Pagan Abstinence from 
Flesh, which creates in them a perfect Dis- 
like and utter Dotestation to those Bannian 
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Days, as they commonly call them."— 
niei 310, 311. 
BANYAN-FIGHT,s. Thus: 


1690.—'*'This Tongue Tempest is termed 
there a Bannian-Fight, for it never rises 
to blows or bloodshed."—Ocington, 275. Sir 
G. Birdwood tells us that this is a phraso 
still current in Bombay, 


BANYAN-TREE, also clliptically 
s. The Indian Fig-Tree 


(Ficus Indica, or Ficus bengalensis, L. 


2; 
called in H. har [or harget, the latter 
E 
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the “ Bourgade” of Bernier (ed. Con- 
stable, p. 309).] The name appears to 
have been first, bestowed popu! tly on 
a famous tree of this species growing 
near Gombroon (q.v.), under which the 
Banyans or Hindu traders settled at 
that port, had built a little pagoda. 
So says Tavernier below. his 
original Banyan-tree is described by 
P. della Valle (ii. 453), and b 
Valentijn (v. 902) P. della Valles 
account (1622) is extremely interesting, 
but too long for quotation. He calls 
it by the Persian пате, lal. The tree 
still stood, within halî a mile of the 
English factory, in 1758, when it was 
visited by Ives, who quotes Tickell's 
verses given below. [Also see CUBEER 
BURR.] 


€. A.D, 70.—'' First and foremost, there is 
а Fig-tree there (in India) which bearoth 
TOY small and slender figges. The propertie 
of this Treo, is to plant and set it selfo with- 
out mans helpe. For it spreadeth out with 
mighlis armes, and tho lowest wator-boughes 
underneath, do bond so downoward to the 
very earth, that they touch it againe, and 
lio upon it: wheroby, within ono years Space 
they will take fast root in the ground, and 
ut foorth a new Spring round about the 
other-tree: so as these braunchos, thus 
growing, seemo like n traile or border of 
arbours most curiously and artificially made," 
&e.—Plinics Nat. Historie, by Philemon 
Holland, i. 360. 
1621.— 
**. . « Tho goodly bolo being got 
To certain cubits’ height, from (UE side 
The boni hs docline, which, taking root 
afresh, 
Spring up new boles, and these spring 
new, and newer, 
Till the whole tree become a. porticus, 
Or arched arbour, able to receive 
А numerous troop." 
Ben Jonson, Neptune's Triumph. 


с. 1650.—''Cet Arbro estoit de môme 
especo quo celuy qui est a une licue du 
Bander, et qui liem pour uno merveille ; 
mais dans les Indes il y en a quantité, Les 
Persans l'appellent Zx/, les Portugais Arber 
de Reys, ot los Francais l'Arbre des Bani- 
anes; parce que les Banianes ont fait bàtir 
dessous une ced avec un carvansera 
accom є de plusieurs petits étangs pour 
se laver."—Tacernier, V. de Perse, live v. 
ch, 23. [Also see ed. Зай, ii. 198.] 


€. 1650.—“ Near to the City of Ormus was 
а Bannians tree, being the only treo tha! 
grow in tho Island." — Tavernier, Fog. Tr. i. 


c. 1600.—''Nous vimes à cent ou cent 
cinquante pas de ce jardin, l'arbre War dans 
toute son etendus. On l'appello aussi Ber, 

e 


et arbre des pinis t arbre dex racines 
«a s C Thecenot, v. 7 


BANYAN-TREE. 66 BANYAN-TREE. 
AUR i g Та тайда ап agod Banian grew. 

Y ‘Ta fe yoe not that kind i fruit ES: It was a goodly » M t ds pre 
Pipe бода узай И Rr чыту tomes Pro Too 
Разы хо broad and long, that in the mdi т pt its lofty 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters mae Б long doponding 225 
About | the mother-treo, а pillar'd shade Se io a plummet grew towards the 
Cribs калана hoing тата не: Some on Кае lower boughs which crost 

mel Warton рола ыны eren: Fixing thle bearded fibres, round and 

Hier d деш Herel i m ue heading Wim: ашу, a ring and wild contortion 

Courses, | Some to the passing wind at times, with 


1672.—"' Kustward of Surat two 
i.e a League, wo pitched our Tent under 
a Tree that besides its Leafs, tho Branches 
bear its own Roots, therefore called by the 
To Arbor de Raíz; For tho Adora- 
tion tho Bunyans pay it, the Banyan-Tree.” 
—Fryer, 105. 


1691.—''About a 
Gamron . . . stands a tree, heretofore 
described by Mandelslo and others. . . . 
Beside this joes in an idol Ved Yep tho 
B o their worship." — Valentijn 
Pos р. yn; 


(Dutch) milo from 


1717.— 
* The fair descondants of thy sacred bed 
Brice ranchi o'er the Western World 
nll sj I 


Like the fend Banian Tree, whose pliant 


shoo’ 
To earthward bending of itself takes root, 
Till like their mother plant ten thousand 
stand 
In verdant arches on the fertilo land ; 
Beneath her shade the tawny Indians 


rove, 
Or hunt at large through the wide-echoing 
vo.” 


Tickell, Epidle from a Lady {н 
England {д a Lady in sleignon. 


1726.—'*On tho north side of the city 
(Sürat) is thero an uncommonly great Pichar 
or Waringin * troe. . . The Portuguese call 
this tree Alboro de laiz, de. Root-trec. . . . 
Under it is a small chapel built by a Ben gan. 
... Day and night lamps are alight there, 
and Benyans constantly come in pilgrimage, 
io offer their prayers to this saint."— 
Valentijn, iv. 145. 


1771.—". . . being employed to con- 
struct a military work at the fort of Trip- 
lasore (afterwards called Marsden’s Bastion) 
it was necessary to cut down a banyan-tree 
which so incensed the brahmans of that 
Due that thoy found means to poison 

im” (i.e, Thomas Marsden of tho Madras 
Engineers).—Mem. of W. Marsden, 7-8. 


1809.—'' Their greatest enemy (i.e, of the 
buildings) is the Banyan-Tree."—Zd. Va- 
lentia, Y. 396. 

* Waringin is the Javanese name of a sp. kindred 
to the banyan, Ficus benjamina, L. Р 


sway 
Of gentle motion swung ; 
Others of younger growth, unmoved, were 


ung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern's frettod 
height." 
Southey, Curse of Kekuna, xiii, 51. 
uthey takes his account from 
Villiamson, Orient. Field Sports, 
ii. 113.] 
1821.— 
«‹ Des banians touffus, parles brames adorés, 
Depuis longtemps la langueur nous im- 


loro, 
Courbés par le midi, dont l'ardeur ‘cs 


э 
Ils étendent vers nous leurs rameaux 
altérés.” 
Casimir Delacigne-Le Paria, їй. б. 

A note of the publishers on tho preceding 
passage, in the cdition of 1855, is iverting : 

“Un journaliste allemand a accusé M. 
Casimir Delavigno d'avoir pris pour un arbre 
une secto religicuse do l'Inde. . .." The 
German journalist was wrong here, but ho 
might have found plenty of matter for 
ridiculo in the play. ‘Thus the Brahmins 
(mon) are еи” (!) Tdumore (1), and 
Empsael (1); their women Néala (0), Zaide 
(!), and Mirza (!!). 

1825.—'* Near this village was the finest 
banyan-tree which I had ever seen, literally 
a grovo rising from a single rimary stem, 
whose massive secondary trunks, with their 
straightness, orderly arrangement, and 
evident connexion with tho parent stock, 
gave the genera] effect of a vast. vegetable 
organ. The first impression which I felt 
on coming under its shado was, * What a 
noble place of worship!'"—4Jeber, ii. 93 
(ed. 1811). 

1834.—'*Cnst forth thy word into the 
everliving, everworking universe; it isa 
seed-grain that cannot die; unuoticed to- 
day, it will be found flourishing as a banyan- 
grove—(perhaps alas! as a hemlock forest) 
after а thousand years."—Surtor. Jtesartus. 

1856.— 
tc, , . its pendant branches, rooting in the 


аг, 
Yearn to the parent earth and grappling 
fast, 


——— ee a! 
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Grow up huge stems in, which shoot- 
ke (шы agam, 


In massy branches, theso again despatch 

Their drooping heralds, tilla | labyrinth 

Cured and stem and branch commingling, 
forms 


A Dy cathedral, aisled and choired in 


The Banyan Tree, a Poom. 

‚ 1865.—“ A family tends to multiply fami- 
lies around it, till it becomes tho centre of a 
tribo, just as the banyan tonds to surround 
itsolf with a forest of its own off: ring.” — 
Maclennan, Primitice Marriage, 269. 

1878.—'*. . . des b 8 soutenus par 
des racines аёгїеппөз et dont les branches 
tombantes engendrent en touchant terre des 
sujots nouveaux.” —Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
Oct. 15, p. 832. 


BARASINHĀ, s. The H. name of 
the widely-spread Cervus Wallichii, 
Cuvier, This H. name (‘12-horn ’ 
is no doubt taken from the number 
of tines being approximately twelve. 
The name is also applied by sportsmen 
in Bengal to the Rucervus Duvaucellii, 
or Swamp-Deer. [See Blanford, Матт. 
538 c 

[1875.—“T know of no flesh equal to that 
of tho ibex; and tho nara, a species of 
gigantic antelope of Chineso Tibet, with the 

singh, а red deer of Kashmir, аге 


nearly отиу good."— Wilson, Abode of 
Snow, 91) 


[BARBER'S BRIDGE, np. This 
is a curious native corruption of an 
English name. The bridge in Madras, 
known as Barber's Bridge, was built by 
ап engineer named Hamilton. This 
was turned by the nativesinto Ambuton, 
and in course of time the name Ambuton 
was identified with the Tamil ambattan, 
‘barber; and so it came to be called 
Barbers liridge.—See Le Fanu, Мап. 
of the Salem. Dist. ii, 169, note.] 


BARBICAN, s. This term of 
medieval fortification is derived by 
Littré, and by Marcel Devic, from Ar. 
barbukh, which means a sewer-pipe or 
water-pipe. Апа one of the meanings 

iven by Littré is, “une ouverture 
longue еб étroite Јаз» Técoulement 
des eaux.” Apart trom the possible, 
but untraced, history which this al- 
leged meaning may involve, it seems 
robable, considering the usual mean- 
ing of the word as ‘an outwork before 
a gate,’ that it is from Ar. P. bab-Khdna, 
*gate-house) This etymology was sug- 
gested in print about 50 yearsago by one 


BARBIERS. 


of the present writers,* and confirmed 
to his mind some eus later, when in 
ing through the native town of 
‘wnpore, not long before the Mutiny, 
jhe saw a brand-new double-towe 
| gateway, or Кине on the face 
{ of which was the inscription in Persian 
characters : “ Bal-Khdna-i-Mahommed 
Bakhsh,” or whatever was his name, 
tc. “The Barbican of Mahommed 


Bakhsh.” [The ЛЕР. suggests P. 
barbar-khdnah, ‘house on the wall,’ 
it being difficult to derive the Romanic 
forms in bar- from bab-khdna. 

The editor of the Chron. of K. James 


of Aragon (1833, p. 423) says that 

cana in Spain means a second, 
outermost and lower wall ; d.e. a fausse- 
braye. And this agrees with facts in 
that work, and with the definition in 
Cobarruvias; but not at all with 
Joinville’s use, nor with V.-le-Duc's 
explanation. 


c. 1250.—'* Tuit lo baron . . s'acordorent 
queonuntertre . . . féist l'en une forteresse 

ui fust bion garnie do gont, si qui se li Tur 
esoient saillies . . coll tore fust einsi como 
barbacane (orig. ‘quasi antemurale ") de 
Yoste."—Tho Med. Fr. tr. of William of 
Tyre, ed. Pant Paris, i, 158. 

c. 1270.—**. . . on condition of his at onco 
putting mo in possession of tho albarrana 
tower. .. and should besides make his 
Saracens construct & barbacana round tho 
tower." —James of Aragon, аз above. 

1309.—“‘ Pour requerro sa gent plus sauve- 
ment, fist lo roys fairo unc barbaquane dc- 
vant lo pont qui estoit entre nos dous os, en 
tel maniere que l'on pooit entrer de dous pars 
on 15 berbéquane à choval."—Joinville, 
р. 

1552.—''Louronco do Brito ordered an 
intrenchment of great strength to bo dug, in 
tho fashion'of a barbican (barbacd) outside 
the wall of the fort. . . on account of a. well, 
а stone-cast distant. . . "— larros, Il. i. б. 

с. 1870.—'* Лагіасапе. Défense extérieuro 
protégeant uno entrée, ot permettant de 
réunir un assez grand nombre d'hommes 
pour disposer des sorties ou protégor une 
retraito."— Viollet-le-Duc, H. d'une Forte- 
resse, 361. 


BARBIERS, s. This is a term 
which was formerly very current in 
the East, as the name of a kind of 
paralysis, often occasioned by exposure 
to chills. It began with numbness 
and imperfect command of the power 
of movement, sometimes also affecting 
the muscles of the neck and power of 


* In a Glossary of Military Terms, appended to 
Fortification Sor Officers of the Атту and students of 
| Military History, Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1851. 
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articulation, and often followed by 
loss of appetite, emaciation, an death. 
It has often been identified with Beri- 
beri, and medical opinion seems to 
lave come back to the view that the 
two are forms of one disorder, tho h 
this was not 
authors of the last century. The 
allegation of Lind and others, that 
the most frequent subjects of barbiers 
were Europeans of the lower class 
who, when in drink, went to sleep 
in the open air, must be contrasted 
with the general experience that beri- 
beri rarely attacks Europeans. The 
name now scems obsolete. 


]673.—'* Whonce follows Fluxes, Dropsy, 
Scurvy, Barbiers (which is an enorvating 
(sic) the whole ly, being neither able to 
use hands ог Feot), Gout, Stone, Malignant 
and Putrid Fovers."— Fryer, 68. 

1690.—''Another Distemper with which 
the Euro; is are sometimes afflicted, is 
the Barbeors, or a чейип of the Vse 
and Activity of their Limbs, whereby they 
are rendered unable to move either Hand or 
Foot.”—Ovington, 350. 

1755.—(If theland wind blow on a porson 
sleeping) ‘tho consequence of this is always 
dangerous, ns it seldom fails to bring on a 
fit of tho Barbiers (аз it is called in this 
country), that is, a total deprivation of the 
use of the limbs.” —Jces, 77. 

[c. 1757.— There was a disease common to 
the lower class of Europeans, called the 
Barbers, 1 species of palsy, owing to ex- 
posuro to tho land winds after a fit of in- 
toxication."— In Carey, Good Old Duys, 


ii. 266.] 
1768.—'* The barbiers, а ies of palsy, 
is a disease most frequent es It ais. 


iresses chiofly the lower class of. Europeans, 
who when intoxicated with liquors frequontly 
sleep in the open air, exposed to tho land 
winds."—Zind on Diseases of Hot Climates, 
260. (Sce BERIBERL) 


BARGANY, BRAGANY, Н. bāru- 
Кат. The name of a small silver coin 
current in W. India at the time of 
the Portuguese occupation of Goa, and 
afterwards valued at 40 reis (then 
about 5}d.). The name of the coin 
was apparently a survival of a very 
old system of coinage-nomenclature. 
Kani is an old Indian word, perhaps 
Dravidian in origin, indicating } of ; 
of & or 1-64th part. It was applie 
to the jital (see JEETUL) or быш 
of the medieval Delhi silver tanka— 
this latter coin being the prototype 
_in weight and position of the Rupee, 
"us the kdni therefore was of the modern 
Angie-Indian pice ( = 1-64th of a 


68 


admitted by some older | p 
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Rupee). There were in the currency 
of Mohammed Tughlak (1324-1351) 
of Delhi, aliquot parts of the tanka, 
Dokdnis, Shash-kdnis, Hasht-kanis, Dwz- 
da-kdnis, and. Shanzda-kdnis, represent- 
ing, as the Persian numerals indicate, 
jeces of 2, 6, 8, 12, and 16 kdnis or 
jitals. (See E. Thomas, Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, pp. 918-219.) Other frac- 
tional pieces were added by Firoz 
Shah, Mohammed’s son and successor 
(see Id, 276 segg. and quotation under 
c. 1360, below). Some of these terms 
long survived, e.g. do-kani in localities 
of Western and Southern India, and in 
Western India in the present case the 
bárakáni ог 12 kānī, a vernacular form 
of the dwdzda-kint of Mohammed 
Tughlak. 


1330.—“ Thousands of men from various 
quarters, who possessed thousands of these 
copper coins . . . now brought them to the 
treasury, and received in exchange gold 
tankas and silver tankas (Tanga), shash-ganis 
and dw-günis which they carried to their 
homes." —Z7áribA-i-Firoz-Sháhi, in КИ, 
iii. 240.211. 

с. 1350—‹5шќап Fíroz issued several 
varieties of coins. There was the gold tesku 
and the silver (anta. There were also dis- 
tinct coins of the respective value of 48, 25, 
24, 12, 10, 8 апа 6, and one jitu/, known as 
chihal-o-hasht-gani, — bist-o-panjgani, bist-o- 
chakár-gàni, dwazdah-gani, dah-gani, hasht- 
gant, shish-gani, and uak jital."—Ihid, 
357-358, 

1510.—Barganym, 
Correa under Pardao. 

1554.—“ E as tangas brangas que se rece- 
bem dos foros, sio de 4 barganis а олок, 
e де 211enes о bargany. . . tfu And the 
white (tjus that aro received in payment of 
land revenues are at the rate of 4 barganis 
to the tagu, and of 24 /rals to the bargany.” 
—4A. Nunez, in Subsidios, p. 91. 


a “Statement of the Revenues which the 
King our Lord holds in the Island und City 
of Сіно. 

"Item—The Islands of Tigoary, and 
Ditar, and that of Chorão, and JoAdo, all of 
| them, pay in land revenue (de joro) accord- 
| ing to ancient custom 36,474 white (angues, 
3b s, and 21 /e«/s, at the tale of З 
barguanis to the langua and 24 leals to the 
barguanim, the same thing as 24 bazar«cos, 
amounting to 14,006 purdaos, 1 tangya and 
47 leals, making 4,201,916 2 reis. The Isle of 
Tigoary (Salsette) is the largest, and on it 
stands the city of Guon ; the others are much 
smaller and arc annexed to it, they being all 
contiguous, only separated by . rivers.” — 
Botelho, Tomba, ibid. pp. 46-7. 


| 1584.—“They vse also іп Goa amongst 


in quotation from 


the common sort, to bargain for coals, wood, 
limo and such like, at so many braganines, 
accounting 24 Lasaruchies for one braganine, 
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alboit there is no such money stamped."— 
Barret, in Hakl. ii, 411; (but it is copied 
from G. Balbi's Italian, f. 710). 


BARGEER,s Н. from P. burgi. | ! 


A trooper of irregular cavalry who is 
not the owner of his troop None and 
arms (аз is the normal practice (see 
SILLADAR), put is either put in by 
another person, perhaps a native 
officer in the regiment, who supplies 
horses and arms and receives the 
man's full pay, allowing him a re- 
duced rate, or has his horse from the 
State in whose service he is. The P. 
word properly means ‘a load-taker,’ 
a ba horse? The transfer of 
use is not quite clear. [“ According 
toa man’s reputation or connection: 

or the number of his followers, woul 

he the rank (mansab) assigned to him. 
As а rule, his followers brought their 
own horses and other equipment ; 
hut sometimes a man with a little 
money would buy extra horses, and 
mount relations or dependants upon 
them. When this was the case, the 
man riding his own horse was called, 
in later parlance, a silaiddr (literally, 


‘equipment-holder’), and one riding P 


somebody else's horse was a bürgir 
(t burden-taker?)"—]V. Irvine, e 
Army of the Indian Moghuls, J.R.A.S. 
July 1896, p. 539.] 

1814.—*' If the man again has not the cash 
to purchase a horse, he rides ono belongin 
to a native officer, or to somo privile, ed 
person, and becomes what is called his 
bargeer... ."—Culcutta Rev., vol ii. p. 57. 


BARKING-DEER,s. The popular 
name of a small species of deer 
(Cervulus aureus, Jerdon) called in H. 
käkar, and in Nepal rata ; also called 
Ribfaced-Decr, and in Bombay Baikree. 
Its common name is from its call, 
which is a kind of short bark, like 
that of a fox but louder, and ma: 
Те heard in the jungles which it 
frequents, both by day and hy night. 
—(Ferdon). ` 

[1873.—'*I caught the cry of a little 
We Geni Coser, Ате Hills, 
177. 


BARODA, п.р. Usually called by 
ihe Dutch and older English writers 
Brodera; proper name according to 
the Imp. Gazetteer, Wadodra; a yack 
city of Guzerat, which has been since 
1732 the capital of the Mahratta 


BARRAMUHUL. 


dynasty of Guzerat, the Gaikwirs. (See 
GUICOWAR). 


1552.—In Barros, ‘Cidade de Barodar,” 
V. vi. 8 


1555.—‘In a few days we arrived at 
Barüj; some days after at Baloudra, and 
then took the road towards Champatz (read 
Champanir f)."—Sidi "АП, p. 91. 
1600.—'' That city (Champanel) may be a 
day's journey from eberadora y Barodar, 
which we commonly call Verdi „"—Сошо, 
IV. ix. 5. 
[1614.—'*Wo aro to go 
Cambaia and Brothera."—Foster, Letters 


1688.—‘‘La villo do Brodra est située dans 
uno plaino sablonneuso, sur la potite riviera 
do Wasset, a trento Cos, ou quinze lielos do 
Broitschea.” —Mandelslo, 130. 

1818.—Brodera, in Forbes, Or. Mem., iii. 
268 ; [2nd ed. ii. 282, 389]. 

1857.—''Tho town of Baroda, originall 
Barpatra (or a bar leaf, ùe. Маб of the 
Ficus indica, in shape), was the first largo 
city I had seen." —/4utob, of Lutfullah, 89. 


BAROS, np. A fort on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, from which the 
chief export of Sumatra camphor, so 
highly valued in China, long took 
lace, [The name in standard Mala 
is, according to Mr Skeat, Вагиз] It 
is perhaps identical with the Pansar 
or Fansür of the Middle Ages, which 

ve its name to the Fansiri camphor, 
amous among Oriental writers, and 
which by the perpetuation of a mis- 
cud often styled Katgari camphor, 
“е. (See CAMPHOR, and Marco Polo, 
9nd ed. ii. 282, 285 .) The ps 
is called Barrowse in the Е. I. Colonial 
Papers, ii. 59, 153. 

1727.—''Baros is the next [ге that 
abounds in Gold, Camphire, and Benzoin, 
but admits of no foreign Commerco."—4. 
Hamilton, ii. 113. 


BARRACKPORE, np. The aux- 
iliary Cantonment of Calcutta, from 


| which it is 15 m. distant, established 


in 1772. Here also is the count 
residence of the Governor-General, 
built by Lord Minto, and much 
frequented in former days before the 
annual migration to Simla was estab- 
lish The name is a hybrid. 
(See ACHANOCK). 


BARRAMUHUL, np. H. Bara- 
mahall, ‘Twelve estates’; an old 
designation of a large part of what 
is now the district of Salem in the 
Madras Presidency. The identifica- 


7i 
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tion of the Twelve Estates is not 
free from difficulty ; [see a full note 
in Le Fanws Man. of Salem, i. 83, 
за]. 

1881.—'* The Baramahal and Dindigal was 
placed under the Government of Madras ; 
[en owing to tho deficiency in that Presi- 
dency of civil servants possessing а com- 
petent knowledge of tho native languages, 
and to the unsatisfactory manner in which 
the revenue administration of the older 

ions of tho Company under the 
Madras Presidency had n conducted, 
Lord Cornwallis resolved to omploy military 
officers for a timo in tho management of 
the Baramahl."—Arluthnot, Men. of Sir T. 
Munro, xxxviii. 


BASHAW, s. The old form of 
what we now call pasha, the former 
being taken from bdshd, the Ar. form 
of the word, which is itself generally 
believed to be a corruption of the 
P. pddishdh. Of this the first part 
is Skt. patis Zend. paitis, Old P. 
рай, ‘a lord or master’ (comp: 
Gr. бєттбтз). Pechah, indeed, for 
‘Governor’ (but with the ch Lu 
occurs in I. Kings x. 15, П. Chron. 
ix. 14, and in Daniel iii. 2, 3, 97. 
Prof. Max Müller notices this, but it 
would seem merely as a curious 
coincidence.—(See Pusey on Daniel, 
567.) 

1554.—“‘ Hujusmodi Bassarum sermoni- 
bus reliquorum Turcarum -sermones con- 
gruebant.”—Busbey. Epist. ii. (p. 124). 

1584.— 

“Great kings of Barbary and my portly 
bassas. 


Marlowe, Tamburlane the Great, 
1st Part, iii. 1. 

с. 1590.— Filius alter Osmanis, Vrchanis 
frater, alium non habet in Annalibus titulum, 
quam Alis bassa: quod basae vocabulum 

rcis caput significat."—Zennclavius, An- 
nales Sultanorum Otkmanidarum, ed. 1650, 
р. 402. This ot mology connecting büshá 
with the Turki: „ ‘head,’ must be 
rejected. 

с. 1610.—'*Un Bascha estoit venu en sa 
Cour pour luy rendro compte du tribut qu'il 
luy apportoit; mais il fut neuf mois entiors 
à attendre que celuy qui a la charge... 
eut le temps et le loisir de le compter . . ." 
TU de Laval (of the Great Mogul), ii. 


1702.—'* . . . The most notorious injus- 
tice we have suffored from the Arabs of 
Muscat, and the Bashaw of Judda."—In 
Wheeler, ii. 7. 

1727.—“ It (Bagdad) is now a prodigious 
es „ап сера Seat of a Bere z 3 

le we of Bassora, Comera, an 
(the ancient Nineveh) are subordinate to 


him.”—A. Hamilton, i. 78. 


BASSEIN. 


BASIN, в. Н. besan. 
generally made of Gram q v.) and 
used, sometimes mixed with ground 
orange-peel or other aromatic sub- 
stance, to cleanse the hair, or for other 
toilette purposes. 

[1832.— Tho attendants present first the 
powderod peas, called basun, which answers 
the purpose of poop: " — Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations, i. 328.] 


BASSADORE, np. А town upon 
the island of Kishm in the Persian Gulf, 
which belonged in the 16th century to 
the Portuguese. The place was ceded 
to the British Crown in 1817, though 
the claim now seems dormant. The 
permission for the English to occupy 
the place as a naval station was 
granted by Saiyyid Sultan bin Ahmad 
of ?Omin, about the end of the 18th 
century; but it was not actually 
occupied by us till 1821, from which 
time it was the depét of our Naval 
Squadron in the Gulf till 1882. The 
real fornt of the name is, according to 
Dr. Badger’s transliterated map (in H. 
of Imáns, d&c. of Omán), Basidit. 

1673.—“ At noon we camo to Bassatu, an 
old ruined town of the Portugals, fronting 
Congo."—Fryer, 320. 


0 


Pease-meal, 


BASSAN, s. 
plate’; from Po 
& Q. ii. 117). 


BASSEIN, n.p. This is а corrup- 
tion of three entirely different names, 
and is applied to various places remote 
from each other. 

1) Wasdi, an old port on the coast, 
26 m. north of Bombay, called by the 
Portuguese, to whom it long pertained, 
Bagaim (e.g. Barros, І. ix. D. 

c. 1565.—'* Dopo Daman si troua Basain 
con molte ville . . . no di questa altro si 
caua che risi, frumenti, о molto lignamo."— 
Cesare de’ Federici in Ramusio, iii. 387v. 

1756.—'* Bandar 
madi, Bird's tr., 129. 

1781.—'*General Goddard after havin, 
taken the fortress of Bessi, which is one 0! 
the strongest and most important fortresses 
under the Mahratta power. . . ."— ей" 
AMutagkerin, iii. 827. 

(2) A town and port on the river 
which forms the westernmost delta-arm 
of the Irawadi in the Province of 
Pegu. The Burmese name Bathein, 
was, according to Prof. Forchammer, 
a change, le by the Burmese con- 
queror Alompra, from the former 


Н. bdsan, ‘a dinner- 
rt bacia (Panjub N. 


Bassai.” —Mirat-i-Al- 
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name Kathein (i.e. Kusein), which was 
а native corruption of the old name 
Kusima (see COSMIN). We cannot 
explain the old European corruption 
Persaim. [It has been sup that 
the name represents the mga of 
Ptolemy (Geog. ii. 4; see M*Crindle in 
Ind. Ant. xiii. 372) ; but (ibid. xxii. 90 
Col. Temple denies this on the grown 
that the name Bassein does not date 
earlier than about 1780. According 
to the same authority (ibid. xxii. 19), 
the modern Burmese name is Patheng, 
by ordinary phonetics used for Putheng, 
and spelt Pusin or Pusim. He dis- 
putes the statement that the change of 
name was made hy Alaungp’aya or 
Alompra. The Talaing pronunciation 
of the name is Pasem or Pasim, accord- 
ing to dialect.] 

[1781.—' Intanto piaciutto era alla Congre- 
gaziono di Propagando cho il Rogno di Ava 
fosse allora coltivato nella fedo da’ Sacordoti 
secolari di essa ione, o a' nostri 
destino li Regni di. Battiam, Martaban, c 
Pegu."—Quirini, Percoto, 93. 

[1801.—** An ineffectual attempt was mado 
to repossess and defond Bassien by the late 
Chokoy or Licutenant.”—Symes, Mission, 16.] 

The form Persaim occurs in Dalrymple, 
(1759) (Or. Repert., i. 127 and passim). 


3) Basim, or properly Wasim, an 
old town in Berar, the chief place of 
the district so-called. (See Berar 
zazelt. 176.) 


BATARA, s. This is a term ap- 
plied to divinities in old Javanese in- 
scriptions, &c., the use of which was 
spread over the Archipelago. It was 
regarded by W. von Humboldt as 
taken from the Skt. avatara (sce 
AVATAR) ; but this derivation is now 
rejected. The word is used among 
R. C. Christians in the Philippines 
now as synonymous with ‘God’; and 
is applied to the infant Jesus (Blum- 
entritt, Vocabular). (Мг. Skeat (Malay 
Magic, 86 segg.) discusses the origin of 
the word, and prefers the derivation 

iven by Favre and Wilkin, Skt. 
hattãra, ‘lord.’ А full account of the 
** Pelara, or Sea Dyak gods,” by Arch- 
deacon J. Perham, will be found in 
Roth, Natives of Sarawak, Y. 168 seqq.] 


BATAVIA, np. The famous 
capital_of the Dutch possessions in 
the Indies ; occupying the site of the 
old city of Jakatra, the seat of a 
Javanese kingdom which combined 


BATEL, BOTELLA. 


the present Dutch Provinces of Ban- 
tam, Buitenzorg, Krawang, and the 
Preanger Regencies. 

1619.—'*On tho day of the capture of 
Jakatra, 30th May 1619, it was certai 
timo and to of the Govornor- 
General's dissatisfaction that the name of 
Batavia had been given to the Castle."— 
Valentijn, iv. 489. 


The Governor-General, Jan Pieter- 
sen Coen, who had taken Jakatra, 
desired to have called the new fortress 
New Hoorn, from his own birth-place, 
Hoorn, on the Zuider Zee. 

c. 1619.—' While I "d at Bata’ m; 
Brother dy'd ; and it E t y to vim y 
what the Dutch mado mo у for his Funeral," 
—Tavernier (E.T.), i. 203. 


BATCUL, BATCOLE, BATE- 
CALA, &c, п.р. Bhatkal. A place 
often named in the older narratives. 
It is on the coast of Canara, just S. of 
Pigeon Island and Hog Island, in lat. 
13° 59, and is:not to be confounded 
(as it has heen) with BEITCUL. 

1328.—“ . . . there is also the King of 
Batigala, but he is of tho Saracens.”— 
Friar Jordanus, p. 41. 

1510.—Tho ''Bathecala, a vory noble city 
of India," of Varthema (119), though mis- 
d must wo think bo this placo and not 

eitcul. 

1518.—*' Trolado (i.e. odo Contrato 
que o Gouernador Gracia do foz com a 

ynha de Batecalaa per nilo aver Y 
ev roger о Reoyno."—1n S. Botelho, Tombu, 


1599.—'*. . . part is subject to the Queene 
of Baticola, who solleth great store of peppor 
to the Portugals, at a towne called Onor, . .” 
—Sir Fulke Greville to Sir Fr. Walsingham, 
in Bruce's Annals, i. 195. 

1618.—'* Tho fift of March we anchored at 
Batachala, shooting throo Peeces to give 
notico of our arriuall. . . "— Wm. Hore, in 
pte i. 657. Seo also Sainsbury, ii. 


p. 374. 

[1624.—'* Wo had the wind still соп 7 
and having sail'd three other leagues, at the 
usual hour we cast anchor near the Rocks 
eu Baticala."—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 


1797. "Tho next Sea- to tho South- 
ward of Озошу is Bataco! A es has the 
eeatigia of a very large city. | =A: 
alton, i. 282. " 

[1785.—“ Byte Koal.” See quotation 
under DHOW.] 


BATEL, BATELO, LAUS 
A sort of boat used in Western Indi 
Sind, and Bengal. Port. batell, a wo 
which occurs in the Roteiro de V. da 
Gama, 91 [cf. PATTELLO]. 
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[1686.—‹“ About four or бус hundred 
houses burnt down with n t number of 
their Bettilos, Boras and "— Hedger, 
Diary, Hak. Soc, ii. 55.] 

1838.—''Tho Botella may bo described 
аз а Dow іп miniature. . . It has invariably 
a ато flat stern, and а long grab-like 
hea Soo ee in Zraas Во. Geog. Soc. 
vii. 98. 

1857.—''A Sindhi battéla, called Rak- 
matt, under the Tindal Kasim, laden with 
dry Sab was about to proceed to Bombay.” 
—Lutfullah, 347. Soo also Burton, Sind 
Revisited (1877), 32, 33. 

[1900,—'*The Sheikh has some fine war- 
vessels, called batils.”— Лен, Southern 
«Arabia, 8.] 


BATTA, s. Two different words 
are thus expressed in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial, and in a manner con- 
founded. 


а. Н. bhata or bhité: an extra 
allowance made to officers, soldiers, or 
other public servants, when in the 
field, or on other special grounds; 
also subsistence money to witnesses, 
prisoners,and the like. Military Batta, 
originally an occasional allowance, as 
defined, grew to be a constant addition 
to the py of officers in India, and 
constituted the chief part of the excess 
of Indian over English military emolu- 
ments. The question of the right to batta 
on several occasions created great agita- 
tion among the officers of the Indian 
army, and the measure of economy 
carried out by Lord William Bentinck 
when Governor-General (G. O. of the 
Gov.-Gen. in Council, 29th November 
1828) in the reduction of full batta to 
half байа, in the allowances received 

all regimental officers serving at 
stations within a certain distance of 
the Presidency in Bengal (viz. Barrack- 
pore, Dumdum, Berhampore, and Dina- 
pore) caused -an enduring bitterness 
against that upright ruler. 

It is difficult to arrive at the origin 
of this word. There are, however 
several Hindi words in rural such 
as bhdt, bhantd, ‘advances made to 
ортеп without interest, and 

{іа bhantd, *ploughmen's wages in 
kind, with which it is possibly con- 
nected. It has also been suggested, 
without much probability, that it may 
be allied to bahut, ‘much, excess? an 
idea entering into the meaning of both 
aand b. It is just possible that the 
familiar military use of the term in 
India may have been influenced by 


the existence of the European military 
term bát or bát-money. The latter is 
from båt, ‘a pack-saddle, [Late Lat. 
bastum], and implies an allowance for 
carrying baggage in the field. It will 
be seen that one writer below seems 
to confound the two words. 


b. Н. bated and һай: agio, or 
difference in exchange, discount on 
coins not current, or of short weight. 
We may notice that Sir Н. Elliot дося 
not recognize an absolute separation 
between the two senses of Batta. His 
definition runs thus: “Difference of 
exchange; anything extra; an extra 
allowance; discount on uncurrent, or 
short-weight coins; usually called 
Batta. The word has been supposed 
to be a corruption of Bharta, increase, 
but it is a pure Hindi vocable, and is 
more usually applied to discount than 
to premium.”—(Supp. Gloss. ii. 41.) 
[Platts, on the other hand, distinguishes 
the two words—Baita, Skt. vritta, 
‘turned,’ or varta, ‘livelihood ’—* Ex- 
change, discount, difference of ex- 
change, deduction, &c.,” and Bhatta, 
Skt. bhakta ‘allotted’—“advances to 
ploughmen without interest ; plough- 
man’s wages in kind.”] It ‘will be 
seen that we have early Portuguese 
instances of the word apparently in 
both senses. 

The most probable explanation is 
that the RR (and I may add, the 
thing) originated in the Portuguese 
practice, and in the use of the Canarese 
word bhatia, Mahr, bhat, ‘rice’in ‘the 
husk,’ called by the Portuguese bate 
and bata, for a maintenance allowance. 

The word batty, for what is more 
generally called paddy, is or was 
commonly used by the English also 
in S. and W. India (see Linschoten, 
Lucena and Fryer quoted s.v. Paddy, 
and Wilsons Glossary, s.v. Bhatta). 

The practice of giving a special 
allowance for mantimento began from 
a very early date in the Indian history 
of the Portuguese, and it evidently. 
became a recognised augmentation of 
pay, corresponding closely to our batta, 
whilst the quotation from Botelho 
below shows also that bata and manti- 
mento were used, more or less inter- 
changeably, for this allowance. The 
correspondence with our Anglo-Indian 
batta went very far, and a case singu- 
larly parallel to the discontent raised 
in the Indian army by the reduction 
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of full-batta to half-batta 
of by Correa (iv. 956) The manti- 
mento had been paid all the year 
round, but the Governor, Martin 
Afonso de Sousa, їп 1542, “desiring,” 
says the historian, “a way to curry 
favour for himself, whilst going against 
the people and sending his soul to 
hell,” ordered that in future the 
mantimento should be paid only dur- 
ing the 6 months of Winter (i.e. of 
the rainy season), when the force was 
on shore, and not for the other 6 
months when they were on board 
the cruisers, and received rations. 
This created great, bitterness, perfectly 
analogous in depth and in expression 
to that entertained with regard to 
Lord W. Bentinck and Sir John 
Malcolm, in 1829. Correa’s utterance, 
just quoted, illustrates this, and a 
little lower down he adds: “And 
thus he took away from the troops 
the half of their mantimento (half 


is spoken 


their байа, in fact), and whether he | Ре 


did well or ill in that, he'll find in 

the next world.”—(See also ibid. p. 430). 
The following quotations illustrate 

aie Portuguese practice from an early 
ate : 


1502.— “ The Captain-major. . . between 
officers and men-at-arms, left 60 men (at 
Cochin) to whom the factor was to givo 
théir pay, and every month a crude of 
mantimento, and to the officers when on 
service 2 cruzador., . . ."—Curreü, i. 398. 

1507.—(In establishing the settlement at 
Mozambique) “ Апа the Captains took 
counsel among themselves, and from the 
money in the chest, paid the force each a 
cruzado a month for mantimento, with which 
tho men greatly refreshed thomsolves, . . ." 


—Ibid. 780. 


1511.—'*All the people who served іп | а 


Malaca, whether by sea or by land, were 
paid their pay for six months in advance, 
and also received monthly асо cruzados of 
mantimento, cash in hand" (ie. they had 
double batta). —Ibid. ii. 267. 


&. 

1548.—“ And for 2 ffarazes (sec FARASH) 
2 pardaos a month for tho two and 4 tangas 
for bata." . . .—S. Botelho, Tombo, 233. 
The editor thinks this is for Late, i.e. paddy. 
But even if so it is used exactly like batta 
or maintenance monoy. А following entry 
has: “То the constable 38,920 reis a year, 
in which is comprised maintenance (manti- 
wento)." 

1554.—An example of batee for rico will 
he found s. v. MO! . 


The following quotation shows battee 
(or batty) used at Madras in a way 
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that also indicates the original identity 


of batty, ‘rice,’ and batta, ‘extre 
allowance? :— 


1680.—'*Tho Peons and Te 
TALIAR) sent in quest of two soldiers 
who had deserted from tho garrison ro- 
turned with answer that they could not 
light of ‘thom, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona's 
intercession were taken in again, and fined 
each ono month's pay, and to repay the 
monoy paid them for Battee. . . ."—Ft. Nt, 
Geo. Сонзн., Feb. 10. In Notes and Ests. 
No. iii. p. 3. 

1707.—'*. . . that they would allow Batta 
or subsistence money to all that should 
desert us."—In Wheeler, ii. 63. 

1765.—" . . . orders were accordingly 
issued . . . that on tho Ist January, 17 
the double batta should ceaso. ^ 
Curecciol?'s Clice, iv. 100. 
„ 1189.—'*. . . batta, or as it is termed 
in England, М and forago monoy, which 
is here, in the field, almost double tho 
peace allowance."—Munro's Narrative, p. 97. 

1799.—'' Не would rather live on half- 
у, in a garrison that could boast of а 
fives court, than vegetato on full batta, 
where there was nono."—Life of Sir T. 
Munro, i. 227. 


[see 


The following shows Batty used for 
rice in Boinbay : 

[1813.— Rico, ог batty, is sown in Juno." 
—Forles, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 23.] 

1829.—'* To the Editor of the Bengal Hur- 
karu.—Sir,—Is it understood that tho Wives 
and daughters of officers on kalf batta aro 
included in the order to mourn for tho 
Queen of Wirteraberg ; or will Aa/f-mourn- 
ing be considered sufficient for them?”— 
Letter in above, dated 15th April 1829. 

1857.—'*They have made mo a K.C.B: 
I may confess to you that I would much 
rather have got а year's batta, because the 
latter would enable mo to leave this countr. 
саг sooner." —Sir Hope Grant, in Incidents 
of the Sepo War. 

b.— 

1554.—'* And gold, if of 10 mates or 24 
carats, is worth 10 cruzados the tacl . . . 
if of 9 mates, 9 cruzados; and according to 
whatever the mates may bo it is valued; 
but moreover it has its batao, i.e, its shrof- 
fago (sarrafugem) or agio (cibo) varying with 
tho season."—l, Nunes, 40. 

1680.—*' The payment or receipt of Batta 
or Vatum TUN tho exchange of Pollicat 
for Madras pagodas prohibited, both coines 
being of the same and weight, upon 
pain of forfeiture of 24 or every 
offence togethor with tho of the Batta. 
—Ft. St. Geo. Consn., Feb. 10. In Notes 
and Exts., p. 17. 

1760.—'*'The Nabob receives his revenues 
in the siccas of the current year опу... 
and all siccas cf a lower date being 
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esteemed, like the coin of foroign provinces, 
only a merchandize, aro bought and sold 
at a certain discount called batta, which 
rises and falla like tho prico of other 
in the market. . . ."—Ft Wm. Cons., 
June 30, in Zong, 216. 

1810,—“, . . he immediatoly tells master 
that the batta, i.e. the oxchango, is altered. 
—Williamson, V. M. 1. 203. 


BATTAS, BATAKS, &c. n.p. [the 
latter, according to Mr. Skeat, being 
the standard Malay ms a nation 
of Sumatra, noted especially for their 
singular cannibal institutions, com- 
bined with the possession of 4 written 
character of their own and some ap- 
proach to literature. 


me 1430.—** In ejus Ши, eam йош 
thech, anthropophagi habitant . . . 
` capita rob ecd] in thesauris habent, quae 
ex hostibus captis abscissa, esis carnibus re- 
condunt, iisque utuntur pro nummis."— 
Conti, in Poggius, De Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

c. 1039.—''This Embassador, that was 
Brother-in-law to the King of Battas... 
brought him a rich Presont of Wood of 
Aloes, Calambaa, and fivo quintals of Ben- 
jamon in flowors."—Cogan's Pinto, 15. 

c. 1555.—'' This Island of Sumatra is the 
first land whorein we know man's flesh to 
bo eaten by cortaino pecs which liue in 
the mountains, called Bacas (read Batas), 
who vse to gilde their tecthe.”"—G@alvano, 
Discoveries of the World, Hak. Soc. 108. 

1586.—'* Nel regno del Dacin sono alcuni 
luoghi, ne’ quali si ritrouano certo genti, 

o mangiano lo creature humane, е tali 
genti si chuimano Batacchi, o quando frà 
loro i padri, o i madri sono vechhi, si accor- 
dano i vicinati di mangiurli, е li mangiano.” 
—‹. Balbi, f. 180, 

1618.—‘In the woods of tho interior 
dwelt Anthropophagi, caters of human 
flesh . . . and to tho present day continues 
that abuse and evil custom among the 

гата of Sumatra."—(/odinho de Eredia, 
. 28v. 


[The fact that the Battas aro cannibals has 
recently been confirmed by Dr. Volz and H. 


1747.— We havo therefore laden on her 
1784 Bales . . . which we sincerely wish may 
arrivo sáfe with You, as We do that the 
Gentlomen at the Bay had according to our: 
ropented Requests, furnished us with an 
earlier соптеувпо + « Letter from Ft. М. 
бшер. 2nd May, to the Court (MS. in India 

се). 


BAYA, s. Н. baid шу], Ше 
Weaver-bird, as it is called in hooks 
of Nat. Hist., Ploceus baya, Blyth 
(Fam. Fringillidae). This clever little 
bird is not only in its natural state the 
builder of those remarkable pendant 
nests which are such striking objects, 
hanging from eaves or palin-branches ; 
but it is also docile to a singular 
degree in domestication, and is often 
exhibited hy itinerant natives as the 
performer of the most delightful 
tricks, as we have seen, and as is 
detailed in a paper of Mr Blyth’s 
quoted by Jerdon. “The usual pto- 
cedure is, when ladies are present, 


| for the bird on a sign from its master 


to take a cardamom or sweatmeat, in 
its bill, and deposit it between a lady's 
lips. . . . A miniature cannon is then 
brought, , which the bird loads with 
coarse grins of powder one by опе... 
it next seizes and skilfully uses a 
small ramrod: and then takes a 
lighted match from its master, which 
it applies to the touch-hole? Another 
common performance is to scatter small 
beads on a sheet ; the bird is provided 
with a needle and thread, and pro- 
ceeds in the prettiest way to thread 
the beads successively. [The quota- 
tion from Abul Fazl shows that these 
performances are as old as the time of 
Akbar and probably older still.] 

c. 1590.— The baya is like a wild spar- 
rd but yellow. It is extremely intelligent, 


obedient and docile. 16 will take small coins 
from the hand and bring them to its master, 
and will come to a call from a long distance. 


Its nests are so ingeniously constructed as to 


von Autenrieth (Geogr. Jour., June 1898, 
р. 672.] 


BAWUSTYE, s. Corr. of bobstay 
in Lascar dialect (Roebuck). 


BAY, The np. In the language of 
tlie old Company and its servanís in 
the 17th century, Zhe Bay meant the 
Bay of Bengal, and their factories in 
that quarter. 

1683.—'*And the Councell of tho Bay is 
as реу distinguished from the Councell 
of Hugly, over which they have noe such 


power. "—In He under Sept. 24. [Hak. 
koe. i, 114.] 29 В [ 


defy tho rivalry of clever artificers.”—Ain 
(trans. Jarrett), iii. 122.] 

1790.—''The young Hindu women of 
Banáras . . . wear very thin plates of gold, 
called zicea, slightly fixed by way of orna- 
ment between tho eyebrows; and when 
they pass through tho streets, it is not 
uncommon for tho youthful libertines, who 
amuso themselves with training Bays, to 
give them a sign, which thoy understand, 
and to send them fo pluck the pieces of 
gold from the foreheads of their mistresses.” 
—Asiat. Researches, ii. 110. 

[1818.—Forbes gives a similar account of 
the nests and tricks of the Baya.—Or. Mem., 
| 2nd ed. i. 33.] 
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. BAYADERE, s A Hindu danc- 
ing-girl The word is especially used 
by French writers, from whom it has 
been sometimes borrowed as if it were 
а genuine Indian word, particularly 
characteristic of the persons in question. 
The word is in fact only a Gallicized 


form of the DIIS bailadeira, from | 1 


bailar, to dance. me 50 to 60 years 
ago there was a famous ballet called 
Le біси et la bayadére, and under 
this title Punch made one of the 
most famous hits of his early days 
by presenting a cartoon of Lord 
Ellenhorough as the Bayadére daüc- 
ing before the idol of Sonmith ; [also 
see DANCING-GIRL]. 

1513.—“ There also came to the ground 
many dancing women (mulheres bailadeiras) 
with their instruments of music, who тако 
their living by that business, and these 
danced and sang all the timo of tho ban- 
quot . . .”—Correa, ii. 364. 

1526.—“ XLVII. Tho dancers and dancer- 
esses (bayladores е bayladeiras) who сото 
to perform at a village shall first go and 
perform at the house of the principal man 
of the village” (Gaxcur, see GAUM) — Foral 
«= «sos costumes das Gancares e Larradores de 
de а de Goa, in Arch. Port. Or., fascic. 5, 


1598.—'* The heathenish whore called 
Balliadera, who is a dancer." — Ziaschotea, 
74; [Hak. Soc. і. 261]. 

1599.—**In hic icono primum proponitur 
Jada Balliadera, id схі saltatrix, quao in 
publicis ludis aliisque solennitatibus saltando 
spectaculum exhibot."— Je Bry, Text to pl. 
xii. in vol. ii, (also seo p. 90, and vol. vii. 
20), etc. 

[c. 1676.—“ All tho Baladines of Gom- 
1гооп were present to dance in their own 
manner according to custom.”—TZavernier, 
cd. Ball, її. 335.] 

1782.—“‘ Surate est renommé раг ses 
Bayadéres, dont lo véritable nom est Méré- 
(assi; celui до Bayadéres que nous leur 
donnons, vient du mot Balladeiras, qui 
signitie оп Portugais JAnseuwa," — Sonnerat, 
Lj 

1794.—''Tho name of Balliadere, wo 
nover heard applied to the dancing girls; 
or saw but in Raynal, and *War in Asin, 
by an Officer of Colonel Baillie's Detach- 
ment;' it is a corrupt Portuguese word."— 
Moor's Narrative of Little's Detachment, 356. 

1825.—''This was the first specimen I 
had seen of the southern Bayadére, who 
differ considerably from the nich girls of 
northern India, being all in the service of 
different temples, for which they are pur- 
chased young." — Heber, ii. 180. 

с. 1830.—''On one occasion a rumour 
reached London that a great success had 
been achieved in Paris by tho perform- 
ance of a set of Hindoo dancers, called 
Les Bayadéres, who wero supposed to be 
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priestesses of a certain sect, and the London 
theatrical managers were at once on tho 
ja vire to securo tho new attraction . . . 

[y father had concluded tho DD Sera 
with the Bayadtres beforo his brother 
managers arrived in Paris. Shortly aftor- 
wards, tho Hindoo priestesses appeared «at 
the Adelphi. They were utterly uninterest- 
wholly unattractive. My father lost 

by tho speculation ; and in the family 
they were -known as the ‘Buy-em-dears’ 
ever after."—Edwund Yates, Recollections, 
i. 29, 80 (1884). 


BAYPARREE, BEOPARRY, s. 

Н. bepdri, and byopdri (from Skt. 
vydpdrin) ; a trader, and especially a 
petty trader or dealer. 
_ A friend lon, engaged jn business 
in Caleutta (Mr J. F. Ogilvy, of 
Gillanders & Co.) communicates a 
letter from an intelligent Bengalee 
gentleman, illustrating the course of 
trade in country produce before it 
reaches the hands of the European 
shipper : 

1878.—" . . . tho enhanced rates... 
do not practically benefit the producor in 
a marked, or even in a corresponding degree ; 
for tho lion's share goes into tho pockota 
of certain intermediate classes, who are tho 
growth of tho abovo system of business, 

“Following the course of trade as it flows 
into Calcutta, we find that between tho 
EDU and tho exporter taste ani ub 

е Bepparree, or pott; er ; 2nd. о 
Ангы ару апа з, һо Mahajun, in- 
terested in tho Calcutta trade. Ая хооп as 
the crops are cut, Bepparree appears upon 
the scene; he visits village after village, 
and goes from homestead to homestead, 
buying there, or at the village marts, from 
the ryots; he then takes his purchases to 
the Aurut-dar, who is stationed at a centro 
of trade, and to whom he is perhaps under 
advances, and from the Awrut-dar tho 
Calcutta Mahajun obtains his хары „+ 
for eventual despatch to the capital. Thero 
is also a fourth class of dealers called 
Phoreas, who buy from the Mabajun and 
sell to the European exporter. us, bo- 
tween the cültivator and the shippor thero 
aro so many middlemen, whose participation 
in the trade involves a multiplication of 
profits, which goes a great way towards en- 

ncing tho prico of commodities bofore 
they reach tho shipper's hands."—Letler 
from Baboo Nobokissin Ghose. [Similar de- 
tails for Northern India will found in 
Hoey, Mon. Trade and Manufactures of 
Lucknow, 59 seqq.] 


BAZAAR, s. Н. &c. From P. bazdr, 
a permanent market or street of shops. 
The word has spread westward into 


* Aurut-dar is drhat-dar, from Н. drhaf, 
‘agency’; phorea=H. phariyd, ‘a retailer.’ 
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repair thither."— Turaour's transl. of Maha- 
wanso, 24. 


Arabie, Turkish, and, in special senses, 
into European languages, and eastward 
into India, where it has generally been 
adopted into the vernaculars. The 
popular pronunciation is bdzér. In 
5. ЖЕТА and Ceylon the word is used 
for a single shop or stall kept by a 
native. The word seems to have come 
to S. Europe very early. F. Balducci 
Pegolotti, in his Mercantile Hand- 
book (c. 1210) gives Bazarra as a 
Genoese word for ‘market-place’ 
(Cathay, &e. ii. 286). The word is 
adopted into Malay as pdsir, [or in 
the poems pasara]. 

1474.—Ambrose Contarini writes of Kazan, 
that it is “walled like Como, and with ba- 
zars (bazcari) like it."—Ramusiv, ii. f. 117. 

1478.—Josafat Barbaro writes: “Ап Ar- 
1enian Choza Mirech, a rich merchant in 
the bazar" (Lazarro).—4Uid. f. 111v. 

1563.—''. . . bazar, as much as to say 
gm пасе whero things are sold."—Garcét, 


1564.—A privilege by Don Sebastian of 
Portugal gives authority ‘to soll garden pro- 
duce freely in tho bazars (bazares), markets, 
and streets (of Goa) without necessity for 
consent or license from tho farmers of tho 
garden produco, or from any other person 
whatsoever.”—Arch. Port. Or., fasc. 2, 157. 

c. 1500.—''La Pescaria delle Perle... 
si fa ogn' anno... е su la costa all’ in 
contro piantano vna villa di case, e 
di a lia.” —Cesare de’ Federici, in Ramusio, 
iii. 390. 

1600.—'*. . . the Christians of the 
Bazar.”—Goucea, 29. 

1610.—'*En la Ville de Cananor il y a vn 
beau marché tous les jours, qu'ils appellent 
Basare."— Pyrard de Laval, і. 325; [Hak. 
Бос. i. 448]. 

[1615.—'' To buy pepper as cheap as we 
could in tho basser — Foster, Letters, 
jii. 114.] 

[ › “Не forbad all the bezar to sell us 
victuals or else, . .”—ZLid. iv. 80.] 

[1623.—'* They call it Bezari Kelan, that 
is the Great Merkat. . ."—J. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 96. (P. Kalān, ‘great’).] 

1638.—‘‘ We came into а Bussar, or vory 
Taire Market place."— TV. Bruton, in Hakl. 
v. 50. 


1666.—“Lcs Bazards ou Marchés sont 
dans une grando ruo qui est au pié de la 
montagne." —Thevenot, v. 18. 

1672.—*. , . Let us now ра the Palo 
to the Heathen Town (of Madras) only 
parted by a wide Parrade, which is used for 
a Buzzar or Mercato-placo."—. y 98. 

[1826.—'* The Kotwall went to the bazaar- 
Beye — Pandwrang Hari, ed. 1873, p. 

1837.—''Lord, there is n honey bazar, 
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1873.—“ This, remarked my handsome 


Greok friend from "Vienna, is tho finest 
wife-bazaar in this P of Europe. . . . Go 
a little way east o 

and you will find wife-bazaar completely 
undisguised, the ladies {seated in their car- 
riages, the youths filing by, and pausing 
before this or that beauty, to bargain with 
papa about the dower, under her very 
nose.”—Fraser's Mag. N. S. vii. p. 617 
(Fienna, by M. D. Conway). 


this, say to Roumania, 


BDELLIUM, s. This aromatic 
"un-resin has been identified with 


that of the Balsamodendron Mukul, 
Hooker, inhabiting the dry regions of 
Arabia and Western India; gugal of 
Western India, and moķl in Arabic, 
called in P. bo-i-jahaddn (Jews scent). 


What the Hebrew bdolah of the R. 
Phison was, which was rendered 
bdellium since the time of Josephus, 
remains very doubtful. Lassen has 


suggested musk as possible. But the 


argument is only this: that Dioscorides 


says some called bdellium и&деАкор ; 


that рёделко perhaps represents Mad- 


dlaka, and though there is no such 


Skt. word as maddlaka, there might be 
madaraka, because there is тайата, 
which means some perfume, no one 
knows what! (Ind. Alterth. i. 292.) 
Dr. Royle says the Persian authors 
describe the Bdellium as being 
the product of the Doom palm (see 
Hindu Medicine, p. 90). But this we 
imagine is due to some ambiguity in 
the sense of mo£l. [See the authorities 
quoted in Encycl. Bibl. s.v. Bdel- 
lium which still leave the question 
in some doubt.] 

с. A.D. 90.—''In exchange are exported 
from  Barbarice (Indus Delta) costus, 
bdella. . . ."—Periplus, ch. 39. 

c. 1230.—'' Bdallyün. A Greck word which 
as some learned men think, means ‘The 
Lion's Repose.’ This plant is the same as 


mokl."—Ebn El-Baithar, i. 125. 


1612.—“‘Bdellium, the рипа . . . xxs."— 
Rates and Valuatiouns (Scotland), p. 298. 


BEADALA, np. Formerly a port. 
of some note for native eraft on the 
Ramniid coast (Madura district) of the 
Gulf of Manar, Vadaulay in the Atlas 
of India. The proper name seems to 
be Véddlat, by which it is mentioned 
in Bishop Caldwell’s Hist. of Tinnevelly 
(р. 935), [and which is derived from 

am. м, ‘hunting, and al, ‘a 
banyan-tree? (Mad. Adm. Man. Gloss. 
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h 953). The place was famous in the 
Oriuguese History of India for a 
victory gained there by Martin Affonso 
de Sousa (Capitão Mór do Mar) over a 
strong land and sea force of the Zamor- 
їп, commanded by а famous Mahom- 
inedan Captain, whom the Portuguese 
called Pate Marcar, and the Tuhfat-al 
Mujühidi calls’Ali Ibrahim Markàr, 
15th February, 1638. Barros styles it 


“one of the best fought battles that | dillused trees in India, and is foun 


ever came off in India? This occurred 
under the viceroyalty of Nuno da 
Cunha, not of Stephen da Gama, as the 
allusions in Camões seem to indicate. 


Captain Burton has too hastily identi- | 
fied Beadala with a place on the coast | 


of Malabar, a fact which has perhaps 


BEARER. 


Mutupotta, inhabited chiefly by Musul- 
mans and Shánára, the former carrying on 
а wood trade."—Account of the "оа of 
Ramnad, from Mackenzie Collections in J. 
R. Аз. Soc. iii. 170. 


BEAR-TREE, BAIR, <. s. Н. 
ber, Mahr. bora, in Central Provinces 
bor, [Malay bedara or hidara China,] 
Skt. badara and vadara) Zizyphus juju- 

, Lam. This is one of the most ушеу 


wild from the Punjab to Burma, in all 
which region it is probably native. It 
is cultivated from Queensland and 
China to Morocco and Guinea. “Sir 
H. Elliot identifies it with the lotus 
of the ancients, but although the large 
juicy product of the garde 


Neen the cause of this article (sec lis Dy no means bad, yet, ш аиа 


Lusiads, Commentary, p. 477). 


|quaintly remarks, one might eat any 


1552,— Martin Affonso, with this light | quantity of it without risk of for- 


fleet, on which he had not more than 400 | 


getting home and friends" —(Punjab 


soldiers, wont round Capo Comorin, being Plants, 43.) 


aware that the enomy werent Beadala . . . 
— Barros, Dec. IV., liv. viii. cap. 13. 


1563.—'*0. Tho namo in Canarese is hor, 


1562.—''The Governor, departing from ‚ апа in tho Docan bér, and tho Malays call 


Cochym, coasted as far as Cape Comoryn, 
doubled that Cape, and ran for Beadala, 
which is а place adjoining the Shoals of 
Chilao [Chilaw] . . ."—Curvea, iv. 321. 

€, 1570.—“ Апа about this time Alee 
Ibrahim Murkar, and his brother-in-law 
Kunjee-Alee-Murkar, sailed out with 22 
grabs in the direction of Kaeel, and arriving 
off Bentalah, they landed, leaving their 
grabs at anchor. . . . But destruction over- 
took them at the arrival of the Franks, 
who came upon them in their galliots, 
attacking and capturing all their grabs. . . . 
Now this capture by the Franks took place 
in tho latter part of the month of Shaban, 
in the year 944 [end of January, 1538]."— 
Tohfut-ul-Mujahideea, tr. by Rowlandson, 
11. 

1572.— 
“ E despois junto ao Cabo Comorim 

Huma faganha faz esclarecida, 

A frota principal do Samorim, , 

Que destruir o mundo nào duvida, 

'encerá со о furor do ferro с fogo ; 

Em si verá Beadála o martio jogo.” 

Camões, x. 65. 


By Burton (but whose misconcep- 


tion of the locality has here affected | 


his translation) : 


‘then well nigh reached the Cape "clept Co- 
morin, 
another wreath of Fame by him is won ; 
the strongest squadron of tho Samorim 
who doubted not to seo the world undone, 
he shall destroy with 


iof a set o 
: throughout the Presidency tlie bearer, 


e of fire and steel : 


| them vidaras, and thoy are better than ours ; 


yet not so good аз those of Balagate . . . . 
which are very tasty."—Carcia Th 0., 33 

[1609.—‘‘ Hero is also great quantity of 
gum-lack to be had, but is of the tree called 
Ber, and is in grain like unto red mastic."— 
Dancers, Letters, i. 90.] 


BEARER, s. The word has two 
meanings in Auglo-Indian colloquial : 
а. А palanquin-carrier; b. (In the 
Bengal Presidency) a domestic servant 
who has charge of his master's clothes, 
household furniture, and (often) of 
his ready money. The word in the 
latter meaning has been regarded аз 


‘distinct in origin, and із stated by 


Wilson to he a corruption of the 


аеш телата from Skt. vyavahdri, 
д 


lomestic servant. There seems, 
however, to he no historical evidence 
for such an origin, eg. in any ha- 
hitual use of the term vehdrd, whilst 
as a matter of fact the domestic Dearer 
(or sirddr-bearer, as he is usually styled 
hy his fellow-servants, often even when 
he has no one under him) was in 
Calcutta, in tlie penultimate generation 
when English nes still kept 
palankins, usually just what this 
iterally mpi viz. the head-man 
palankin-hearers. And 


Be'adálá's sclf his martial yoke shall fool." О valet, still, as а rule, belongs to 


1814.—“ Vaidálai, a pretty populous vil- : 
lage on the coast, situated 18 miles cast of i 


the caste of Каћагх (see KUHAR), or 


palki-bearers. [See BOY.] 
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a.— 

е. 1760.—'*. . . The poles which . . . аго 
carried by six, but most commonly four 
bearers.” —Grose, i. 153. 

1768-71.—*' Every house has likewise . . . 
ono or two sots of berras, or palankeen- 
bearers."—Stavorinus, i. 523. 

1771.—'' Le bout lo plus court du Palan- 
quin est on devant, et pu ‘par deux Beras, 
que l'on nomme Boys à la Coto (c'est a-dire 
Gi „ Serciteurs, оп Anglois) Le long 
bout est par derritro et porte par trois 
Beras.”—Anyuetil du Perron, Desc. Prelim. 
p. xxiii. note. 

1778.—''They camo on foot, tho town 
having neither horses nor palankin-bearers 
to carry thom, and Colonel Coote received 
them at his headquarters. . e -’—Orme, 
rii. 719. 

1803.—*1 was . . . detained by the 
scarcity of bearers."—Zord Valentia, i. 372. 


b.— 

1782.—*. . . imposition . . . that a 
rentleman should pay а rascal of a Sirdar 

earer monthly wages for 8 or 10 шеп... 
out of whom he gives 4, or may perhaps 
indulge his master with 5, to carry his 
palankcen.”—Jadi« Gazette, Sept. 2. 

c. 1815.—'* Henry and his Bearer.”—(Title 
of a well-known book of Mrs. Sherwood s.) 

1824.—'*. . . I called to my sirdar-bearer 
who was lying on the floor, outside the bed- 
room, "—,Seely, Ellora, ch. i. 

1831.—“. . . le grand maltre do ma 
garde-robo, sirdur beehrah."—J«cquenmont, 
Correspondance, i. 114. 

1876.—“ Му bearer who was to go with 
us (Eva's ayah had struck at the last moment 
and stopped behind) had literally girt up his 
luins, and was loading a diminutive mule 
with a miscellaneous assortment of brass 
pots and blankets."—A True Reformer, 


ch. iv. 


BEEBEE, s. Н. from P. 207, a lady. 
[In its contracted form bz it is added 
asa title of distinction to the names 
of Musulman ladies] On the principle 
of degradation of titles whieh is so 
reneral, this word in application to 
furopean ladies has been superseded 
by the hybrids Mem-Sahib, or Madam- 
Sahib, though it is often applied to 
European  maid-servants or other 
Englishwomen of that rank of life. 
[It retains its dignity as the title of 
the Bib; of Cananore, known as Bibi 
Valiya, Malayal., ‘great lady,’ who 
rules in that neighbourhood aud 
exercises authority over three of tlie 
islands of the Laccadives, and is Пу 
race а Moplah Mohammedan.] The 
word also is sometimes applied to a 
prostitute. It is originally, it would 


BEECH-DE-MER. 


seem, Oriental Turki. In Pavet de 
Courteilles Dict. we have © Bibz, dame, 
épouse légitime” (p. 181). In W. India 
the word is said to be pronounced bolo 
(see Burton’s Sind). It is curious that 


among the Sükaliva of Madagascar 


the wives of chiefs are termed бу; 
but there seems hardly a possibility 


of this having come from Persia or 


India. [But for Indian influence on 
the island, see Encycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
xv. 174.] The word in Hova means 
‘animal.’—(Sibree's Madagascar, р. 253.) 

[c. 1610.—**Nobles in blood... . call 
their wives Bybis.”—Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soe. i. 217.] 

1611.—'*. . . the title Bibi... із in 
Persian tho same as among us, sennora, or 
ES alba Relacion . . . de Hormuz. 

c. 1786.—'*'The word Z«wadika, which 
means tho son of a slave-girl, was also con- 
tinually on the tongue of the Nawaub, and 
if he was angry with any ono he called him 
by this namo; but it was also used as an 
endearing fond appellation to which was 
IND pu favour,* until one day, Ali 
Zumán Khan... DU EC to him that 
the word was low, discreditable, and not 
fit for the use of men of knowledge and 
fank. The Nawaub smiled, and said, ‘O 
friend, you and I are both the sons of slave 
women, and the two Husseins only (on whom 
be good wishes and Paradiso!) are the sons 
of a Bibi.”—Jist. of Hydur Naik, tr. by 
Miles, 486. 

[1793.—'*I, Beebee Bulea, tho Princess 
of Cannanore and of tho Laccadives Islands, 
&о., do acknowledge and give in writing 
that I will pay to the Government of the 
English East India Company the moiety 
of whatever is the produce of my country. 
. . S —Engagement in Годин, Маат, 
iii. 181.] 


BEECH-DE-MER, s. The old 
trade way of writing and pronouncing 
the name, bicho-de-mar (borrowed from 
the Portuguese) of the sea-slug or 
holothuria, so highly valued in China. 
See menu of a dinner to which the 

uke of Connaught was invited, in 
Ball, Things Chinese, 3rd ed. p. 247.] 
It is split, cleaned, dried, and then 
carried to tlie Straits for export to 
China, from the Maldives the Gulf 


* The ** Bahadur" could hardly have read Don 
Quixote! Bunt what a curious parallel presents 
itself! When Sancho is bragging of his daughter 
to the “Squire of the Wood,” and takes umbrage 
at the free epithet which the said Squire applies 
to her (= laundiki and more); the latter reminds 
him of the like term of apparent abuse rdly 
reproduceable here) with which the mob were 
wont to greet a champion in the bull-ring after a 
deft spear-thrust, meaning only the highest fond- 
ness and applause !—Part ii, ch. 13. 
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ee PA 
of Manar, and other parts of the 
Indian seas further east. The most 
complete account of the way in which 
this somewhat important article of 
conimerce is prepared, will be found 
in the Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch 
Indie, Jaarg, xvii. pt. і See also 
SWALLOW and TRIPANG. 


BEECHMÁN, also MEECHIL- 


MAN, s. Sea-H. for ‘midshipman.’ | Soc. 


(Rocbuck). 


BEEGAH, s. Н. bight. The most 
common Hindu measure of land-area, 
and varying much in different parts 
of India, whilst in every part that 
has a bighd there is also certain to he 
a pucka beegah and a kutcha beegah (vide 
CUTCHA and PUCKA), the latter being 
some fraction of the former. The 
heegah formerly adopted in the Revenue 
Survey of the N.W. Provinces, and in 
the Canal Department there, was one 
of 3025 sq. yards or § of an acre. 
This was apparently founded оп 
Akhar’s beeguh, which contained 3600 
sq. Лаһ gaz, of about 83 inches each. 
[For which see Ата, trans. Jarrett, ii. 
62.] But it is now in official returns 
superseded hy the English acre. 

1763.—'*I never seized а beega ог beue 
(25 Gigha) belonging to Calcutta, nor have | 
ever impressed your gomastahs.” . . Хана 
Kasim "Ali, in. Gleig's Мет. of Hastings, 
i, 129. 

1823.—'*A Begah has been computed at 
one-third of an acre, but its size differs in 
almost every province. Tho smallest Begak 
may perhaps be computed at one-third, and 
the largest «at two-thirds of an acre.” 
Malcolm's Central Zndia, ii. 15. 

1877.—'* The Resident was gratitied at the 
low rato of assessment, which was on the 
general average cleven annas or Ix, 44d. per 
beegah, that for the Nizum’s country being 
upwards of four rupees,"—.Meadwies Taylor, 
Story of my Lie, ii. 5. 


BEEGUM, BEGUM, &. s А 
Princess, а Mistress, a Lady of Rank ; 
applied to Mahommedan ladies, and 
in the well-known case of the Begum 
Sumroo to the professedly Christian 
(native) wife ot a European. The 
word appears to be Or. Turki. bigam, 
[which some connect with Skt. buga, 
‘lord,?] a feminine formation from 
Beg, ‘chief, or lord? like Khanum from 
Кїї; hence P. begam. [Beg appears 
in the early travellers as Beuge-] 


BEER. 


[16014.—*: Narrunse saith ho standoth 
bound -before Beage for 4,800 and odd 
mamoodies,"— Fuster, Letters, ii, 982.] 


[1505 perum." Seo quotation under 


porr sheir Company that offorod to 
rob the Beagam's junck."—Sir Т. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 451.] 

1619.—*' Behind the girl came another 
Begum, also an old woman, but lean and 
feoble, holding on to life with her teeth, 
ns ono might say." —P, dellu Valle, Hak. 

. ii. 6. 

1653.—“ Begun, Reine, ou cspouso d 
Schah.”— e la ВонИауе le Guus, 1]. — 

SEO нү are called for this reason 
‘Begom,’ which means Free from Caro or 
Solicitude " (asif P. v-gham, ‘without саго" 1) 
Catron, H. of the Mogul Dynasty in India, 
E. T., 287.] 

1787.—''Among tho charges (against 
Hastings) thoro is but one ei ed, two 

eis an; the 


nt most—the Be; 'в to Sh 

Ranneo of Goheed (Gohud) to Sir Jamex 
Erskino. So plense your palate,"— d. 
Веза to Sir б. Elliot. Z. of Ла. Alinta, 
i. 119. 


BEEJOO,s. Or ‘Indian badger, as 
it is sometimes called, Н. bya [bij], 
Mellivora indica, Jerdon, [Blanford, 
Mammalia, 176] It is also often 
called in Upper India the Grave-digger, 
[gorkhodo] from a belief in its bad 
practices, probably unjust. 


BEER, s. This liquor, imported 
from England, (and now largely made 
in the country], has been a favourite 
in India from an early date. Porter 
seems to have heen common in the 18th 
century, judging from the advertixé- 
ments in the Calcutta Gazette; and 
the Pale Ale made, it is presumed, 
expressly for the India market, ap- 
peus in the earliest years of that 
»ublication. That expression has long 
wen disused in India, and beer, simply, 
has represented the thing. Hodgson's 
at the beginning of this century, was 
the beer im almost universal use, re- 
ie by Bass, and Allsopp, and of 
nte years hy a variety of other brands. 
[Hodgson’s ule js immortalised in Bon 
Gualtier.] 

1633.—'* . . the Сарап... was well 
provided with . . . excellent good Sack, 
Kaglisk Beer, French Wines, Arak, and 
othe refreshments."-—Maadelsla, Е. 
p. 10. 

1690.—(At Surat in the English Factory) 
‚+++ Europe Wines and English Beer, 
because of their former acquaintance with 
our Palates, aro most coveted and most 
desirable Liquors, and tho’ sold at high 
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BEER, COUNTRY. 


Rates, are yet purchased and drunk with 
pleasure." —Ovington, 395. 

1784.—''London Porter and Pale Ale, 
light and excellent . . . 150 Sicca Rs. per 
hhd. ‚ . In Seton-Karr, i. 39. 

1810.—'* Portor, le-ale and table-beer 
reat strength, me often drank aftor 

"— Williamson, V. АГ. i. 122. 


exchange of courtesies at an Anglo- 
Indian dinner-table in the provinces, 
especially a mess-table, was to ask a 
guest, perhaps many yards distant, to 

drink beer” with you; in imitation 
of the English custom of drinking 
wine together, which became obsolete 
somewhat carlier. In Western India, 
when such an invitation was given at 
a messtable two tumblers, holding 
half a bottle each, were brought to 
the inviter, who carefully divided the 


ot 

mea 
1814.— 

“ What лге the luxuries they boast them 


hero? 
The lolling couch, the joys of bottled 
beer." 


From ‘The Cadet, a Рост in 6 parts, &c. 
by a lato resident in the East,’ This is a 
most lugubrious production, tho author 
finding nothing to his tasto in India. In 
this respect it reads something liko a cari- 
сабиге of '*Oakfield," without the noble 
character and sentiment of that hook. Аз 
tho Rev. Hobart Caunter, the author scoms 
to havo como to a less doleful view of things 
Indian, and for some years he wrote the 
lottor-press of the ** Oriental Annual.” 


BEER, COUNTRY. At present, at 
least in Upper India, this expression 
simply indicates ale made in India 
(sce COUNTRY) as at Masüri, Kasauli, 
and Ootacamund Breweries. But it 
formerly was (and in Madras perhaps 
still is) applied to ginger-beer, or to 
а beverage described in some of the 
quotations below, which must have 
become obsolete early in the last 
century. A drink of this nature called 
Sugar-beer was the ordinary drink at 
Batavia in the 17th century, and to 
its use some travellers ascribed tlie 
руе unhealthiness. This is pro- 
ably what is described by Jacob 
Bontius in the first quotation : 

1631.— There is a recipe given for a beer 
of this kind, “not at all less good than 
Dutch beer. ‚.. Take a hooped cask of 
30 amphorae (2), fill with pure river water ; 
add 21. black Java sugar, 4oz. tamarinds, 
3 lemons cut up, cork well and put in a cool 
place. Aftor 14 hours it will boil as if ona 
tire,” &o.— ist. Nat. et Med. Indiae Ovient., 
p.8. We doubt the result anticipated. 

1789,— They use a pleasant kind of drink, 
called Country-beer, with their victuals; 
which is composed of toddy . . . porter, 
and brown-sugar ; is of а brisk nature, but 
when cooled with saltpetre and water, bo- 
comes a very refreshing draught.”"—Aunro, 
Narrative, 42. 

1810.—‘‘A temporary beverage, suited to 
the very hot estan callcd Country- 
beer, is in rather genera! uso, though water 
artificially cooled is commonly drunk during 
the repasts."— Williamson, V. M. ii. 122. 


BEER-DRINKING. Up to about 
1850, and a little later, an ordinary 


bottle between the two, and then sent 
one to the 
drink with 


nest whom he invited to 
him. 


1848.—'** Ho aint got distangy manners, 


dammy,' Bragg observed to his first mate ; 
ihe wouldn’t do at Govornment House, 

oper, 
William was аз kind to me. . 
me at dinner to take beer with him before 
tho Commander-in-Chief himself . . .'"— 


where his Lordship and Lady 
. and asking 


Vanity Fair, ЇЇ. ch. xxii. 


1853.—'*First one officer, and then 


another, asked him to drink beer at mess, 
аз а kind of tacit suspension of hostilities.” 


—Oalyicld, ii. 52. 


BEETLEFAKBE, np. “In some 
old Voyages coins used at Mocha are so 
called. The word is Bait-ul-fakiha, the 
‘Fruit-market,’ the name of a bazar 
there" So C. P. Brown. 'The place 
is in fact the Coffee-mart of which 
Hodeida is the port, from which it 
is about 30 m. distant inland, and 4 
marches north of Mocha. And the 
name is really Bait-ul-Fakih, ‘The 
House of the Divine, from the tomb 
of the Saint Ahmad Ilm Misi, which 
was the nucleus of the place.—(See 
Ritter, xii. 872; see also BEETLE- 
FACKIE, Milburn, i. 96.) 

1690.—''Coffee . . . grows in abun- 
dance at Beetle-fuckee . . . and other 
parts," —Ocington, 465. 

1710.—'*They daily bring down coffee 
from the mountains to Betelfaquy, which 
is not above 3 leagues off, where there is 
te markat Ves it сусу ea nd е eae 

rench, O; е (o Aramu the Паун TI 
London, 1726. p. 99. PR 

1770.— The tree that produces the Coffee 
growsin the territory of Betel-faqui, a town 
holonging to Yemen."— Лаула! (tr. 1777), 
i. 352, 


BEGAR, BIGARRY, s. Н. едт, 
from Р. begär, ‘forced Jabour’ [be *with- 
out,’ gar (for kar), ‘one who works?]; 
а pence pressed to carry a load, or do 
other work really or professedly for 


public service. In some provinces 
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begar is the forced labour, and bigari 
the pressed man; whilst in Karnata, 

riis the performance of the lowest 
village offices without money payment, 
but with remuneration in grain or 
land (Wilson). С. P. Brown Says the 
word 18 Canarese ; but the P. origin is 
hardly doubtful. 


.[1519.—** It happened that one day sixt; 
bigairis went from the Comorin sido towa: s 
the fort loaded with oyster-sholls."—Castan- 
heda, Bk. V. ch. 38.] 

[1525.—'* The inhabitants of the villages 
are bound to supply begarins who aro work- 
men."—Archiv. Port, Orient. Fasc. V. 
P. 126.] 

.[1535.—'' Telling him that they fought 
like heroes and. worked (at building tho fort) 
like bygairys."—Corrca, iii. 625.] 

1554.—'* And to 4 begguaryns, who serve 
ns water carriers to the Portuguese and others 
in tho said intrenchment, 16 leals a day to 
each. . . ."—5. Botelho, Tombo, 78. 

1673.—''Gocurn, whither I took a Pil- 

rimage, with one other of tho Factors, 

‘our Peons, and Two Biggereens, or Portors 
only."— Fryer, 158. 

1800.—'*Tho bygarry system is not 
bearable: it Eom abolished entirely."— 
Wellington, i. 244. 

1815.—Aichison's Indian Treaties, &c., 
contains under this year numerous sunnuds 
issued, in Nepal War, to Hill Chiefs, stipu- 
lating for attendance when required with 
" begarees and sepoys."—ii. 339 seq. 

1882.—''The Malauna people were somo 
time back orderod to mako a practicable 
road, but they flatly refused to do anything 
of the kind, saying they had never done any 
begár labour, and did not intend to do any." 
(ref. wanting.) 


BEHAR, n.p. Н. Bihar. That 
province of the Mogul Empire which 
ay on the Ganges immediately above 
Bengal, was so called, and still retains 
the name and character of a province, 
under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and embracing the ten modern 
districts of Patna, Ѕатап, Giya, Ѕһаһа- 
bad, Tirhut, Champaran, the Santil 
Parganas, Bhügalpür, Moughyr, and 
Purniah. The name was taken from 
the old city of Bihar, and that de- 
rived its title from being the site of 
a famous Vihara in Buddhist times. 
In the later days of Mahommedan rule 
the three provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa were under one Subadar, 
viz. the Nawab, who resided latterly 
at Murshidabad. 


{c. 1590.—'*Sarkar of Behar; containing 
40 Mahals, . ."—Ain (tr. Jarrett), ii. 153.] 
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676.— Translate of a lotter from Shaus- 
toth Caukne (Shaista Khan) . . . in answer 
to ono from Wares Cawno, Great E 
of the Province of Bearra about the English." 
—In Birdwood, Rep. 80). 


The following is the first example 
we have noted of the occurrence of 
the three famous names in com- 
bination : 

1679.—'*On perusal of several letters 
relating to tho procuring of tho Great 

Phyrmaund for 


Mogul Ei е, custome free, 
in the Bay of l, the Chief in Council 
at Hugly is ord to procure the same, for 


the English to be Customs free in Bengal, 
Orixa and Bearra. . ."— Ft. St. Geo. Cons 
20th Fob. in Notes and Exts., Pt. ii. p. 7. 


BEHUT, np. H. Behat. One of 
the парер and in fact the proper 
name, of the Punjab river which we 
now call Jelum (ie. Jhilam) from a 
town on its banks: the Hydaspes or 
Bidaspes of the ancients. th Behat 
and the Greek name are corruptions, 
in different ways, of the Skt. name 
Vitasta. Sidi Alī (p. 200) calls it 
the river of Bahra. Bahra or Bhera 
was a district on the river, and the 
town and tahsil still remain, in 
Shahpur Dist. [It “is called by the 
natives of Kasmir, where it ri 
the Bedasta, which is but a slightly- 
altered form of its Skt. name, the 
Vitast, which means © wide-spread. ”— 
McCrindle, Invasion of India, 93 seqq.] 


BEIRAMEE, BYRAMEE, also 
BYRAMPAUT, з. P. lairam, bairami. 
Tis aati of ae kind a ооп ш 
which appears цеп uring the 
Йош КОА of the qns of 
these from India; but the exact 
character of which we have been 
unable to ascertain. In earlier times, 
as appears from the first quotation, 
it was a very fine stuff. [From the 


| quotation dated 1609. below, they ap- 


pear to have resembled the fine linen 
[gei as “Holland” (for which see 
Draper's Dict, s.v.).] 


€. 1313.—Ibn Batuta mentions, amon 
presents sent by Sultan Mahommed Tughla 
of Delhi to the great Kaan, «100 suits of 
raiment called b т.е. of a cotton 
stuff, which were of unequalled beauty, and 
wore each worth 100 dinürs [rupaos]."—iv. 2. 

[1498.—':20 pieces of white stuff, vei 
fine, with gold embroidery which they call 
Веугашіев."—Соггел, Hak. Soc. 197.] 

1510.—“ Fifty ships are laden every year 
in this place (. 1а) with cotton ui silk 
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stuffs . . . that is to say bairam."—Var- 
thema, 212. ' 

519.—'* And captured two Chaul ships 
alee with beirames."—4A ibuguerque, Cartas, 
p. 166.] 

1554.—''From this country come the 
muslins called tem and those of 
Danlat&büd, Berüpütri, and Bairami."— 
Sidi ' Ali, in J. A.S.B., v. 460. 

m “And for 6 beirames for 6 sur- 
plices, which are given annually . . . 
which may be worth 7 pardaos.”—S. Во. 
&ælho,' Tombo, 129. 

609.—“ A sort of cloth called Byramy 
monti ^ Holland cloths." —Daxvers, 
Letters, i. 29.) 


[1610.—“‘ Bearams white will vent better 
than the black."—/Uid. i. 75]. 

1615.—'*10 poc. byrams nill (see ANILE) 
eL Rs. per corg. . . ."—Cocls's Diary, 
i, 4. 

[1648.—'*Beronis." Quotation from Van 
Twist, в. v. GINGHAM.] 

[c. 1700.—'*50 blew byrampants" (read 
byrampauts, H. a len of cloth’). 
—In рече. бане, 7th a 29.] ) 

1727.—''Somo Surat laes dyed blue, 
and some Вегашв dyed red, which are both 
coarse cotton cloth."—4. Hamilton, ii. 125. 

1818.—'* of sorts," among Surat 
pieco-goods, in Milburn, i. 124. 


BEITCUL, np. We do not know | Р 


how this name should be properly 
written. The place occupies the 
isthmus connecting Carwar Head in 
Canara with the land, and lies close 
to the Harbour of Carwar, the inner 
part of which is Beitcul Cove. 

1711.—''Ships may ride secure from the 
South West Monsoon at Batte Cove (qu. 
BATTECOLE !), and the River is navigablo 
for the largost, after thoy have once got ih." 
——Lockyer, 

1727.—'*' The Portwgueze have an. Island 
called Anjediva [soo ANCHEDIVA] . . . 
about two miles from Batcoal."—4. 
Hamilton, i. 277. 


BELGAUM, np. A town and 
district of the Bombay Presidency, in 
the S. Maliratta country. The proper 
name is said to be Canarese Vennu- 

*Bamboo-Town. [The name of 
a place of the same designation in the 
Vizagapatam district in Madras is said to 
be derived from Skt. bila-grdma, ‘cave- 
village’ —Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss. s.v.] 
The name occurs in De Barros under 
the form “Cidade de Bilgan” (Dec. 
IV., liv. vii. cap 5). 


BENAMEE, adj. P.—H. be-nami, 
anonymous! ; a term specially applied 
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to documents of transfer or other con- 
tract in which the name entered as 
that of one of the chief parties (e.g. of 
a purchaser) is not that of the person 
really inter Such transactions 
are for various reasons very common 
in India, especially in Bengal, and are, 
not by any means necessarily fradu- 
lent, though they have often heen so. 
[* There probably is no qnin iu the 
world except India, where it would be 
necessary to write a chapter ‘On the 

ractice of putting property into a 
false name.” —(Mayne, Hindu Law, 
373).] In the Indian Penal Code 
(Act XLV. of 1860), sections 421-423, 
* on fraudulent deeds and dispositions 

f Property," appear to be especially 
directed against the dishonest use of 
this benamec system. 

It is alleged by C. P. Brown on the 
authority of a statement in the Friend 
of India (without specific reference) 
that the proper term is bandmi, adopted 
from such a phrase as bandms chithi, 
*a transferable note of hand, such 
notes commencing, ‘ba-ndm-i-fuldna,’ 
*to the name or address of? (Abraham 
Newlands). This is conceivable, and 
robably true, but we have not the 
evidence, and it is opposed to all the 
authorities : and in any case the present 
form and interpretation of the term be- 
ndmi has become established. 

1854.—It is very much the habit in 
India to make purchases in tho namo of 
others, and from whatever causes tho prac- 
tico may have arisen, it has oxisted for a 
series of years: and these transactions are 
known as ‘Benamee transactions’; they 
are noticed at least as early as the year 
1778, in Mr. Justice Hyde's Notos."—ZLd. 
Justice Knight Bruce, in Mooro's Repotts of 
Casos on Appeal before the P. C., vol. vi. 
р. 

“The presumption of the Hindoo law, 
in a joint undivided family, is that tho 
whole property of the family is joint ostate 

. . where a purchase of real estate is 
mado by a Hindoo in the name of one of his 
sons, the presumption of the Hindoo law is 
in favour of its being a benamee purchase, 
and the burthen of proof lics on the party 
in whose name it was purchased, to prove 
that ho was solely entitled.”—Nole by the 
Editor of above Vol., p. 53. 

1861.—‘The decree Sale law is also one 
chief cause of that nuisance, the benamee 
system. . . . It is a peculiar contrivance for 
getting the benefits and credit of property, 
and avoiding its es and liabilitios. 16 
consists in one man holding land, nominally 
for himself, but really in secret trust for 
another, and by ringing the changes between 
the two . . . relieving the land from being 
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attached for an; 


liability personal to the 
proprietor."— i. 


= Money, Jaca, ii. 261. 

1862.—''Two ingredionts are necessary 
to make eus offenco in this section (8 423 
of Ponal lo). First a fraudulent inten- 
tion, and secondly a falso statement as to 
tho consideration. Tho moro fact that an 
assignment has been taken in tho namo 
of a person not really intorested, will not 
be sufficient. Such ... known in Bengal 
as ee transactions . . . have no- 
thing necessarily — fraudulent."—J. Р. 
Magnes Comm, on the Penal Code, Madras 
1862, p. 257. 


BENARES, ng The famous and 
holy city on the Ganges. H. Bandras 
from Skt. Varanasi. The popular 
Pundit etymology is from the names 
of the streams Paraud (mod. Barna) 
and Asi, the former a river of some 
size on the north and east of the city, 
thelattera rivulet now embraced within 
itsarea ; [or from the mythical founder, 
Raja Banar). This origin is very 
questionable. The name, as that of a 
city, has been (according to Dr. F. 
Hall) familiar to Sanscrit literature 
since в.о. 120. The Buddhist legends 
would carry it much further back, the 
name being in them very familiar. 


c. 250 A.D.—“. .. and the Errenysis 
from the Mathai, an Indian tribe, unite with 
tho Ganges,"—Aelian, Indika, іу.) 


c. 637.—'*Tho Kingdom of P'o-lo-nis-se 
CLEA Bénavés) is 4000 /& in compass. 

n the west the capital adjoins the Ganges. 
« . ."—Hiouen Thsang, in Pel. Doudd. ii. 
354. 

c. 1020.—“If you go from Barf on tho 
banks of the Ganges, in an easterly dircc- 
tion, you come và -Ajodhy at ше cians 
of 25 parasangs; thenco е great Benares 
(Biniras) about 20."—Al-Biraui, in Elliot, 
1. 56. 


1665.—''Banarou is a large City, and 95 


handsomely built; the most part of the 
Houses being either of Brick or Stone . . . 
but tho inconveniency is that tho Strects 
aro very narrow." —Tacernier, E. T., ii. 52; 
ed. Ball, i. 118. Ho also uses tho forms 
enarez and Banarous, Jbid. ii. 182, 225). 


BENCOOLEN, эр, А settlement 
on the West Coast of Sumatra, which 
long pertained to England, viz. from 


1685 to 1824, when it was given over | c 


to Holland in exchange for Malacca, 
by the Treaty of London. The name 
is a corruption of Malay Bangkaulu, and 
it appears as Mangkoulou or Weénkouléou 
in Bauthier’s Chinese geographical 
quotations, of which the date 1з not 
given (Marc. Pol, p. 566, note). The 
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English factory at Bencoolen was from 
1714 called Fort Marlborough. 


1501.—''Bencolu" is mentioned among 
the ports of the East Indies by Ameri 
Heu in his letter quoted under BAC. 


1690.—'* We 


1727.—'*Bencolon is an English н 
but tho European inhabitants not very 
numerous.” —.4. Hamilton, ii. 114. 

1788.—“It is пеагі, Se absurdity, 
though upon a smaller e, to have an 
establishment that costa nearly 40,0007. at 
Bencoolen, to facilitate the purchase of one 
cargo of pepper. "—Corawallis, i. 390. 


BENDAMEER, np. Pers. Banda- 
mir. A popular пате, at least amo; 
foreigners, of the River Kur (Атала) 
near Shiraz. Properly speaking, the 
word is the name of a dam constructed. 
across the river by the Amir Fanà 
Khusruh, otherwise called Aded-ud- 
daulah, a prince of the Buweih family 
(a.D. 965), which was thence known 
in later days as the Band-i-Amir, «Тһе 
Priuce's Dam.” The work is mentioned 
in the Geog. Dict. of Yakut (c. 1220) 
under the name of Sikru Fannd-Khus- 
rah Khurrah and Kirdu Катта Khus- 
rah (see Barb. Meynard, Dict. de la 
Derse, 313, 400) Fryer repeats a 
rigmarole that he heard about the 
miraculous formation of the dam or 
bridge by Band Haimero I) a prophet, 
“wherefore both the Bri ge and the 
Plain, as well as the River, by Boterus 
is ERU called Bindamire" (Fryer, 

8). 

‚е. JA eA nd m Mene a Кама 
lornoy, ye come а greni паро троп 6 

т which pL pitis Mu 
"This bridge they said Salomon caused to bo 
Mee career (Old E. T.) Hak. Soc. 


1621.—'*. . . having to pass the Kur 
a longer way across another bridge call 
Bend’ Emir, which is as much as to say the 
Tio (ligatura), or in other words tho Bridge, 
e Emir, which is two leagues distant 
from Chehil minar... and which is во 
called after a certain Emir Hamza tho 
Dilemite who built е ах Filippo 
Ferrari, in his Geographi pitome, attri- 
butea tho namo of Bendemir to tho rivor, but 
he is wrong, for Bendemir is the name of tho 
bridge and not of the river."—P. della 
Valle, ii. 264. 
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was nt in perso, tho oxpress com- 
mandment of Pedro de Faria for to entertain 
im.” — Pinto (orig. cap. xiv.), in Cogan, p. 17. 
1552.—'*And as tho Bendara was by 
nature a traitor and a tyrant, tho counsel 
they gave him seemed good to him."— 
Caslaiheda, ii. 359, also iii. 433. 
1561.—''Entio manson . . . que dizer que 
matára o sou bandara polo mao consolho quo 
lho devo."— Correa, Lendas, ii, 225. 
1610.—An official at the Maldives is 
called Rana-bandery Тасонгон, which Mr. 
Gray a ET. En ran, ‘gold,’ ban- 
dhara, ‘treasury,’ thakkura, Skt., зап idol.’ 
—Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 58.] 
1613.—‘‘This administration (of Malacca) 
is provided for a three years’ space with 
a governor . . . and with royal officers of 
revonuo and justice, and with the native 
Bendara in charge of the government of 
tho lower class of ir EU and foreigners.” 
—Godinho de Eredia, 6v. 
1631.—''Thero were in Malaca five prin- 
cipal officers of dignity . . . the second is 
Bendará, ho is the superintendent of the 
executivo (veador da fazenda) and governs 
tho Kingdom: sometimes the Bendará holds 
both offices, that of Puduca raja and of 
Bendará." — D'Alboquerque, Commentaries 
(orig.), 358-859. 
1634.— 
©“ O principal sogeito no governo 
Do Mahomet, o privanca, era o Bendára, 
Magistrado supremo." 
Malaca Conquistada, iii. 6. 


1726.—''Bandares or -Adassing are those 
who are at the Court as Dukes, Counts, or 
even Princes of tho Royal Houso."— Valer- 
tijn (Coylon), Names of Officers, dc., 8. 

1810.—** After the Raja had amused him- 
self with their speaking, and was tired of it 
. .. the bintara with the green eyes (for 
it is tho custom that the eldest bintara 
should have green shades before his eyes, 
that he may not be dazzled by the greatness 
of the Raja, and forget his duty) brought 
the books and packets, and delivered them 
to the bintara with tho black баи, from 
whose hands the Raja received them, ono 
by one, in order to present them to the 

ouths."—A. M«/ay's account of a visit to 

ovt. House, Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden 
in Maria Graham, p. 202. 

1883.—‘‘ In most of the States the reigning 
prince has regular officers under him, chief 
among whom . . . tho Bandahara or trea- 
surer, who is the first minister. . ."—JMiss 
Bird, The Golden. Chersonese, 26. 


BENDY, BINDY, s. : also BANDI- 
COY (q. v.) the form in S. India; Н. 
bhindi, [bendi] Dakh. bhend?, Mahr. 
bhendd; also in Н. rümiuró:; the 
fruit of the plant Abelmoschus esculentus, 
alao Hibiscus esc. n is peale ini es 

miyah (Lane, Mod. Egypt, 1837, 
i. 199: б ed. i. 184: Burton, Ат. 


1686,—'' Il est bon d'observor, vue le com- 
mun Peuple appelle lo Bend-Emir en cet on- 
dat ор нен c'est п чке па Fleuve du 

mt Neuf; qu'on ne l'a lo par son nom 
de Bend- que UA dela Digue, qui 
lui а fait donner се mom." Chardin (ed. 
1711) ix. 45. 

1809.—'* We proceeded threo miles further, 
and crossing tho River Bend-emir, entered 
the real plain of Merdasht."—Aforier (First 
Journey), 124. See also (1811) 2nd Journey, 
рр. 793. , whero there is a view of the Band- 

mir. 


1818.—'' Tho river Bund Emeer, by some 
ancient Geographers called the Cyrus,* takes 
its 6 name from a dyke (in Persian a 
bund) erected by tho colebrated Amoer 
Azad-a-Doulah Delomi.”—Afacdonald Kin- 
neir, Geog. Mem. of the Persian Empire, 59. 

1817.— 

'' There's a bower of roses by Bendameer's 


stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all tho 
day long.”—Lalla Rookh. 
1850.—''The water (of Lako Noyriz) . . . 
is almost entirely derived from tho Kur 
(known to us as tho Bund Amir River) . . .” 
—Abbott, in J.R.G.S., xxv. 73. 
1878.—We do not know whothor tho 
Band-i-Amir is identical with the quasi- 
PEREAT Puli-Khan by which Col. 
inegregor crossed tho Kur on his way from 
Shiraz to Yozd. Sco his Khorassan, i. 45. 


ÁRA, S. A term used in the 
Malay countries as a title of one of 
the higher ministers of state—Malay 
bandahdra, Jav. bendara, ‘Lord.’ The 
word enters into the numerous series 
of purely honorary Javanese titles, 
and the etiquette in regard to it is 
very complicated. (See Tijdschr. v. 
Nederl. Indie, year viii. No. 12, 253 
seqq-). It would seem that the title 
is properly bándárd, ‘a treasurer, and 
taken from the Skt. bhdnddrin, ‘a 
steward or treasurer.’  Haex in his 
Malay-Latin Dict. gives Banddri, 
*Oeconomus, quaestor expenditor.’ 
[Mr. Skeat writes that Clifford derives 
16 from Benda-hara-an, ‘a treasury,’ 
which he again derives from Malay 
benda, ‘a thing,’ without explaining 
hara, while Wilkinson with more pro- 
bability classes it as Skt.] 

1509.—'' Whilst Sequeira was consulting 
with his people over this matter, the King 
sent his Bendhara or Treasure-Master on 
board."— Valentijn, v. 322. 

1539.—'' Thero the Bandara, (Bendara) of 
Mae phe is as aa were Gan Justicer 
am o iometans 0 Su, о no 
Ais na honra e me rei пата) 


—€———————— — XM 
> “The Greeks call it the Arazes, Khondamir 
tho Kur." 
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BENDY-TREE. 
Nights, xi. 57D, whence the modern 
Greek urdu. In Italy the vegetable 
is called corni dé Greci. The Latin 
name Abelmoschus is from the Ar. 
habb-ul-mushk, ‘grain of musk? (Dozy). 


1810.—''The bendy, called in tho-West 
Indies okree, is a protty plant resembling a 
hollyhock ; tho fruit is about tho length and 
thickness of one's finger . . . when boiled 
w is soft and mucilaginous.”—Maria Gral, 


1813.—'*The banda (Hibiscus esculentus) 
is a nutritious oricntal lo," — Forbes, 


vegotabl 
Or. Men. i. 32; [2nd cd. i. 22]. 


1880.—**I recollect tho West Indian Ookroo 
‚++ boing somo years ago recommended 
for introduction in India. Tho seed was 
largely advertised, and sold at about 8s. tho 
ounce to enger horticulturists, who . . . 
found that it camo up nothing other than 
tho familiar bendy, tho seed of which sells 
al mabey for ld. the ounce. Yot... 
ооЌгоо secd continued to bo advertised and 
sold at 8з. the ounce. . . ."—Jote by Sir б. 
Birdwood. 


BENDY-REE, з. This, according 
to Sir G. Birdwood, is the Thespesia 
populnea, Lam. [Watt, Econ. Dict. vi. 
pt. iv. 45 seqq.], and gives a name to 
the ‘Bendy Bazar’ in Bombay. (See 
PORTIA.) 


BENGAL, n.p. The region of the 
Ganges Delta and the districts im- 
mediately above it; but often in 
English use with a wide application 


to the whole territory garrisoned by |р 


the Bengal army. ‘This name does 
not appear, so far as we have been 
able to learn, in any Mahommedan 
or Western writing hefore the latter 
part of the 13th century. In the 
earlier part of that century the 
Маһоттедап writers generally call 
the province Lakhnaoti, after the chief 
city, but we have also the old form 
Bang, from the indigenous Vanga. 
Already, however, in the 11th century 
we have it as Vangdlam on the Inscri 
tion of the & Tanjore 

This is the oldest occurrence that we 
can cite. 

The alleged City of Bengala of the 
Portuguese which has greatly perplexed 
geographers, probably originated with 
the Arab custom of giving an important 
foreign city or seaport the name of 
the country in which it lay (compare 
the city of Solmandala, under CORO- 
MANDEL). It long kept a place in 
maps, - The occurrence that we 
know of is in a chart of 1743, in 
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EO Collection, which identifies 
it with Chittagong, and it may be con- 
sidered certain that Chittagong was the 
из intended by the older writers (see 

artlema and Ovington). The former, 
as regards his visiting Banghella, deals 
неч thing Шет fror internal 
evidence, and expressly alleged, 
the judicious Garcia e Опа; «0, 
to what you say of Ludovico Varto- 
mano, I have spoken, both here and 
in Portugal, with men who knew him 
here iu India, and they told me that 
he went about here in the garb of 
a Moor, and then reverted to us, doing 
penance for his sins; and that the 
man never went further than Calecut 
and Cochin.”—Colloquios, f. 30. 

с. 1250.—'* Muhammad Bakhtiyér . . . 
returned to Behár. Great fear of him pre- 
vailod in tho minds of tho infidels of the 
territories of Lakhnauti, Behar, Bang, 
and | Kéámrip." абан, in Elliot, 
п. E 

1298.—" B а із а Province towards 
the south, which up to the year 1290... 
had not усё boon conquered. . . ." (&o.).— 
"Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 55. 

с. 1900.—'*. . . then to Bijalér (but 
better reading Bangül&), which from of old 
is subject to Delhi... ."—Rashiduddin, 
in Eliot, i. 72. 

c. 1315.—'*. . . we wero at sea 43 days 
and then arrived in the country of Bean, 
which is a vast region abounding in rico, 
have seen no country in tho world where 
rovisions are cheaper than in this; but 
it is muggy, and those who come from 
Khorüsin call it ‘a hell full of good things.” 
—Iin Batuta, iv. 211. (But the Emperor 
Aurungzébe is alleged to have ‘‘emphati- 
cally styled it the Paradise of Nations." — 
Note in Stavorinus, i. 291.) 

с. 1350:— 

“Shukr shikan shawdnd Лата {ifidn<- 

Zin kand-i-Parsi kih ba Bangla mi 

zer Hafiz, 

т.е. 

** Sugar nibbling are all the parrots of Ind 

From this Persian candy that travels to 

Bengal" (viz. his own poems). 
„—“В а: in this Kingdom are 
P ug M ew Christians, and the 
King is a Moor . . . in this land are 
many cotton dota Sena silk cloths, and 
much silver; it is 40 days with a fair wind 
from Calicut."—Roteiro de V. da Gama, 
2nd ed. p. 110. s zu 

1506.—“А Banzelo, el suo Moro, e 
li so fa el forzo de’ panni de gotton. . . — 
Leonardo do Ca’ Masser, 28. 

1510.—'* We took the route towards the 
city of Banghella . . . one of the best 
that I had hitherto seen,"— Varthema, 210, 
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1516.—'*. . . the Kingdom of В 
in which there are towns, . . . Thoso 
of the interior are bited by Gentiles 
subject to the King of Bengala, who is a 
Moor; and the seaports are inhabited by 
Moors and Gentiles, among: whom thero is 
much trado and much shipping to many 
parts, because this sea is | 
and at i VEM Ui ae is e yery, 
grent city i y Moors, which is 
called good. 


with a very harbour." 
—Barbosa, 183. 


с. 1590.—'' Bungaleh originally was called 
Bung; it derived the additional al from that 
being the name given to the mounds of earth 
which tho ancient Rajahs caused to be raised 
in the low lands, at the foot of the hills."— 
Ayeen Akbery, tr. Gladwin, ii. 4 (ed. 1800); 
[tr. Jarrett, ii. 120]. 
adire Ay the "Kingdom of Bengale, 
North-West by the Kingdom of а, 
some Authors making "Ohatigam to bo its 
first Frontier City ; but Teixeira, and gener- 
e Portuguese Writers, reckon that as 
а City of Bengala; and not only so, but 
place the City of Bengala it self . . . more 

th than Следат. Tho’ I confess a late 


French Geographer has put Beaga/« into his 
Catalogue of imaginary Cities. . ."—Ocing- 
2: er maginary cing: 


BENGAL, s. This was also the 
designation of a kind of piece-goods 
exported from that country to England, 
in the 17th century. But long before, 
among the Moors of Spain, a fine 
Mec seems to have qn nown asal- 

surviving in Spanish albengala. 
(See Dory and Eng. в. v.) [What n 
called “Bengal Stripes” were striped 
ginghams brought first from Bengal 

d first made in Great Britain at 
Paisley. (Drapers Dict. з. v.) So а 
particular kind of silk was known as 
* Bengal wound,” because it was “rolled 
in the rude and artless manner imme- 
morially practised by the natives of 
that country.” (Мит, in Watt, 
Econ. Dict. vi. pt. 3, 185.) See 
N.E.D. for examples of the use of the 
word as late as Lord Macaulay.] 


1696.—''Tis granted that Bengals and 
stain’d Callicoes, and other ust India 
Goods, do hinder the Consumption of Nor- 
wich stuffs . . . ."—Davenant, «ln вчу on 
the Fart India. Trade, 31. 

BENGALA, s. This is or was also 
applied in Portuguese to a sort of cane 


carried in the army by зе &c. 
(Bluteau). ym eem 


BENGALEE, np. А native of 
Bengal [Baboo| In the following 


а gulf. . .|sngacr 
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early occurrence in Portuguese, Bengala 
is used : 

1552.—‘In tho dofenco of the bridgo diod 
three of tho King's captains and Tuam 
Bandam, to whose charge it was committed, 
а Bengali (Bengala) by nation, and a man 
ious and crafty in stratagems rathor 
than a soldier (cavalheiro).”—Barros, 1L, 
vi. iii. 

1610.—''Bangasalys." Seo quotation 
tls Teixeira under BANKSHALL.] 

A note to tho Seir Mutagherin quotes 
a Hindustani proverb: Bang&ll jangali, 
Kashmirt bepirt, i.e. ‘Tho Bengalec із over 
an. entangler the Cashmeeree without 
religion." 


[In modern Anglo-Indian parlance 
the title is often applied in provinces 
other than Bengal to officers from N. 
India. The following from Madras is 
a curious early instance of the same use 
of the word :— 


1699.—'* Two Bengalles here of Council.” 
—Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii, celxvii.] 


BENIGHTED, THE, adj. An epi- 
thet Epplisd by the denizens of the 
other Presidencies, in facetious dis- 
paragement to Madras. At Madras 
itself “all Carnatie fashion” is an 
habitual expression among older 
English-speaking natives, which ap- 
pears to convey a similar idea. 
(See MADRAS, MULL.) 

1860.—'*. . . to уе Londe of St Thomé. 
It ys ano darke Londe, & ther dwellen yo 
Cimmerians whereof spcketh Sjomerus 
Pocta in hys Odpsscia & to thys Daye thei 
clepen Wenebresi, or Pe Menphted ftolhe." 
— Fragments of Sir J. Muundecile, from а, AS. 
lately discovered. 


BENJAMIN, BENZOIN, &c., 5. A 
kind of incense, derived from the resin 
of the Styrax benzoin, Dryander, in 
Sumatra, and from an undetermined 
species in Siam. It got from the 
Arab traders the name lubdn-Jdui, t.c. 
‘Java Frankincense,’ corrupted in the 
Middle Ages into such forms as we give. 
The first syllable of the Arabic term 
was doubtless taken as an article— 
lo bengioi, whence bengioi, benzoin, and 
so forth. This etymology is given 
correctly by De Orta, and by Valentijn, 
and suggested by Barbosa in the quota- 
tion below, Spanish forms are benjut, 
menjui; Modern Port. beijoim, бейит, ; 
Ital. belzuino, &c. The terms Juwd, 
Jdwi were applied by the Arabs to the 
Malay countries generally (especially 
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Sumatra) and their products. (See 
dere Pola, ii 388; Салона, Hal 
Ree ï 96] and the first quotation 
nere. 


с. 1350.—“ Aftor a voyaga of 25 days 
we arrived at tho Island of Jüwa (here 
Sumatra) which gives its name to tho Jawt 
eo (al-luban al-Jawi)."—Jin Batuta, 
17У. J 


grant that we may be always at peace. 
presents (herewith) 
no Aloe, rotoli 20. Duo paja di tapeti. . . 
-Letter frou tho Soldan of Egypt to the 
Dogo Pasquale Malipioro, in the Lives of the 
D Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, 
xxii. col. 1170. 

1498.—'* Xarnaus . . . is from Calecut 50 
days’ sail with a fair wind (seo SARNAU) 


+» + in this land there is much beijoim, 
an 


which costs iii cruzados the furazalla, 


much соге which costs xxv cruzados шо 


farazalla” (sco FRAZALA).— Roteiro 
Viagem de V. da Gama, 109-110. 


1516.—** Benjuy, each farazola, Ix, and tho 


very good lxx fanams."— Zarbosa Tariff of 
Prices at Calicut), 222. S 
**Benjuy, which is a resin of trees 


which tho Moors call luban javi."—Jbid, 188. 
1539.—''Cinco quintais do beijoim de 
boninas," *— Pinto, cap. xiii. 

1563.—'' And all these species of the 
inhabitants of the Е call erar 
hut tho Moors call them louan jaoy, i.e. 
‘incense of Java’... for the Arabs call 
incense louan.”—Garcia, £. 29v. 

1584.—“ Belzuinum mandolalo* from Sian 
and Вагоз. Belzuinum, burned, from Bon- 
nia” (Bornco!).—Barref, in Hakl. ii. 413. 

1612.—' the pund iii /."— 
Rates and Valuatioun of Merchandize (Scot- 


land) pub, by the Treasury, Edin. 1867, 
p. 298, 


BENUA, п.р. This word, Malay 
banwwa, [in standard Malay, accordin 
to Mr. Skeat, benuwa or lea] 
properly means ‘land, country,’ an 
the Malays use orang-banuwa in the 
sense of aborigines, a plying it to the 
wilder tribes of the Malay Peninsula. 
Hence “Benuas” has been used by 
Europeans as a proper name of those 
tribes—See Craufurd, Dict. Ind. Arch. 
sul voce. 


1013.—''The natives of tho interior of 


Viontana (Ujong-tana, q. v.) are proper; 
those Banuas, black buts i, an 
hairy, like satyrs."—Gudiako da ut, 20. 


a considerable coasti 


BERIBERI. 


BERBERYN, BARBERYN, n. 
Otherwise called Beruwala, a 


port with an anchorage for Bum and 
à in 
um 


lube. 


c. 1850.— Thus, led by the Divine 
on the morrow of the Invention of the Holy 
Cross, wo found ourselves 


into pt in a harbour of Sailan, 


, over inst 
gaolli, in Cathay, ii. 357. 


about 35 m. south of 


i iod 
kinsfolk."—Bocarro, Deca 
1780.—“ Barbarien Island."—Duan, New 
Directory, 5th ed. 77. 


Deuda, 113. 


1836.—“ Berbi Island. . . . There is 
said to be an в north of it, in 6 or 
7 fathoms, and a аб further іп... 


where small craft may anchor."—. 
5th ed. 551. 

1859.—Tei t in hi lon, 3rd 
ed.) gives Barberyn, ‚ Barbers. am -] 

BERIBERI, s. An acute disease, 
obscure in its nature and pathology, 
generally but not always presenting 

ropsical symptoms, as well as tic 
weakness and numbness of 


extremities, with 
In cases where 


е lower 
breathing. 


rts 
seem to refer to this disease as almost 
confined to natives, it is on record that 
in 1795, in Trincomalee, 200 Europeans 
died of it. 

The word has been all to be 
Singhalese beri [the Mad. Admin. Man. 
Gloss. s. v. gives baribari}, ‘debility.’ 
This kind of reduplication is really a 
common Singhalets practice. Itis also 
sonietimes alleged to be a W. Indian 
Negro term; and other worthless 

esses have been made at its origin. 
The Singhalese origin is on the whole 
most probable [and is accepted by 
the N.E.D.] In the quotations from 
Bontius and Bluteau, the disease de- 
scribed seems to be that formerly known 
as Barbiers. Some authorities have 
considered these diseases as quite dis- 
tinct, but Sir Joseph Fayrer, who has 
paid attention to beriberi and written 
upon it (see The Practitioner, January. 
1877), regards Barbiers as “the dry 
form of beri-beri,” and Dr. Lodewijks, 

noted below, says briefly that “the 
Barbiers of some French writers is in- 
contestably the same disease.” (On this 
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at the Y under that word will 


become somewhat old-fashioned, but it 
has recurred of late years, especially 
in hospital reports from Madras and 
Burma. It is frequently epidemic, 
and some of the Dutch physicians re- 
ne infectious. See a pamphlet, 
i-Beri door J. A. Lodewijks, ond- 
eee van Gezondheit bij het Ned. In- 
tsche er, Harderwijk, 1882. In 
this pamphlet it is stated that in 1879 
the total number of beri-beri patients 
in the military hospitals of Nether- 
lands-India, amounted to 9873, and 
the deaths among these to 1682. In 
the great military hospitals at Achin 
there died of Iberi between 18 
Hocenbar татр апа jue April 1880, 
574 persons, of whom the t majority 
ZUM dwangarbeiders, je: * forced 
labourers,’ ese statistics show the 
extraordinary prevalence and fatality 
of the disease in the Archipelago. 
Dutch literature on the subject is con- 
siderable. 

Sir George Birdwood tells us that 
during the Persian Expedition of 1857 
he witnessed beri-beri of extraordinary 
virulence, especially among the East 
African stokers on board the steamers. 
The sufferers became dropsically dis- 
tended to a vast extent, and died in a 
few hours. 

In the second quotation scurvy is evi- 
dently meant. is seems much allied 
by causes to beriberi though different 
їп character. 

568.—“‘ Our people sickened of a disease 
led berbere, the belly and legs swell 
and in @ few Чай they Ше, аз ее died 
n or lve a ."—Сошо, viii. 

ob. og, ] y , 


c. 1610.—'* Се пе fot pos imb car i'eus 
encor ceste fascheuse ie de lovende que 
les is appellent autrement berber 
et les dais scurbut."— Mocquet, 921. 
1613.—''And under the orders of the 
said General André Furtado de Mendoça, 
the discoverer departed to the court of Goa, 


being ill with the malady of the berebere, 
in order to get himself treated.”"—G@odinho 
de Eredia, f. 58. 

16381.—'*. . . Constat frequenti illorum 
usu, praesertim liquoris saguier dicti, non 
solum diarrhaeas .`. . sed et paralysin 
Beriberi dictam hinc natam css0."—Jue, 
Bontii, Dial. iv. Sco also Lib. ii. сар, iii., 
and Lib. iii. p. 40. 

1659.—'*'Thore is also snothor sickness 
which prevails in Banda and Ceylon, and 
is called Barberi; it does not vex the 
natives so much as foreigners.”—Sarr, 37. 


1682.—''The Indian and Portuguese 
women draw from the green flowers and 
cloves, by means of firing with a still, a 
water or spirit of marvellous sweot smell 
« « » especially is it against a certain 
kind of [диш is called Berebery."—Jieuhof, 
Zee en Lant- Reize, ii. 33. 

1685.—''The Portuguese in the Island 
suffer from another sickness which the 
natives call béri-béri."— Ribeiro, f. 55. 

1720.—'*Berebere (termo да India). 
Huma Paralysia bastarde, ou ento C- 
mento, com que fica o corpo como tolhido." 
—Bluteau, Dict. s. v. 

1809.—'*A complaint, as far as I have 
learnt, peculiar to tho island (Coylon), the 
berri-berri; it is in fact a dropsy that 
frequently destroys in a few days."—Zd. 
Valentia, i. 318. 

1835.—(On the Maldives) *. . . the 
crew of the vessels during the survey... 
suffered mostly from two diseases; tho 
Beri-beri which attacked the Indians only, 
and generally ed fatal."—Young ‘and 
Christopher, in Tr. Ro. Geog. Soc., vol. i. 

1837.—'* Empyreumatic oil called oleum 
nigrum, from tho seeds of Celastrus nutans 
(Afalkungnee) described in Mr. Malcolmson's 
able prize Essay on the Hist. and Treatment 
of Beriberi . . . the most efficacious 
remedy in that intractable complaint."— 
Royle on Hindu Medicine, 46. 

1880.—'*A malady much dreaded by the 
Japanese, called Kakké. ... It oxcites а 
most singular dread. It is considered to be 
the same disease as that which, under the 
name òf Beriberi, makes such havoc at 
times on crowded jails and barracks.” —Afiss 
Bird's Japan, i. 

1882.—'*Berbá, a disease which consists 
in great swelling of the abdomen."—B/u- 
mentritt, Vocalular, s. v. 


scopic spore ly developedinrice. Hehas 
pi pore lanes y pod 
Also see Report on Prison Admin. in Br. 
Burma, for 18/8, p. 26. 


BERYL, s. This word is perhaps a 
very ancient importation from India to 
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the West, it having been supposed that 
its origin was the Skt. vaida а, Prak. 
velūriyæ, whence [Malay baiduri and 
viduri, P. billaur, and Greek BipudAos. 
Bochart points» out the probable 
identity of the two last words by the 
transposition of (and т. Another trans- 
[шоп appears to have given Ptolemy 
iis "Оройд ёру (for the Western 
Ghats), representing probably the 
native Vaidüryo mountains. In 
Ezekiel xxvii. 13, the Sept. has 
BnpóXuor, where the Hebrew now has 
tarshish, [another word with probably 
the same meaning being aoe зев 
Professor Ridgeway in Encycl. Bibl. 
S.V. pat Professor Mox Müller 
Һаз trea of the ible relation 
between vaidarya E viddla, ‘a cat,’ 
and in connection with this observes 
that “we should, at all events, have 
learnt the useful lesson that the 
cattery of accidents. s Boum 
arger than we suppose. ndia, What 
can it Teach us?” р. ser] 
lesson which many articles in our 
book suggest; and in dealing with 
the same words, it may be indicated 
that the resemblance between the 
Greek atAoupos, bilaur, a common Н. 
word for a cat, and the P. billaur, 
‘beryl,’ are at least additional illustra- 
tions of the remark quoted. 

с. A.D. 70.—“ Beryls . .. from India 
they come as from their nativo place, for 
seldom aro they to be found elsewhere. . . . 
Those are best accounted of which carrie a 
soa-water ne."—Pliny, Bk. XXXVII. 
«cap. 20 (in P. Holland, ii. Bis), 

e. 150.—''Ilwvára d» ў Bipuddos.”-— 
Ptolemy, 1. vii. 


BETEL, s. The leaf of the Piper 
betel, L., chewed with the dried areca- 
nut (which is thence improperly called 
Setel-nut, a mistake as old as er— 
1673,—see p. 40), chunam, etc, by 
the natives of India and the Indo- 
Chinese countries. The word is 
Malayal. vettila, 4.e. veru-- ila—'simple 
or mere leaf,’ and comes to us through 
the Port. betre and betle. тесе Woe 
is the term more generall by 
modern Anglo-Indians. In former 
times the betel-leaf was in б. India 
Бате of а monopoly of the 


1298.—'* АП the people of this city (Cael) 
as pallies of the E of Taan vo a 
custom вө in the mou 

а certain Mat ае. EIE „+ the lords 
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and gentlefolks and the King havo езо 
leaves prepared with camphor and othor 
aromatic spicca, and also mixt with quick- 
lime. . . ."—Marco Polo, ii. 358. Sco also 
Aldurrazzük, in India in XV. Cent., p. 32. 

1498.—In Vasco da Gama's Roteiro, p. 59, 
the word used is atombor, i.c. ачат} 
(Arab.) from the Skt. tambüla. Seo also 
Acosta, p. 139. [Sec TEMBOOL.] 

1510.— This betel resombles tho leaves 
of the sour ога and they are constantly 
cating it.” — Ve а, p. 14d, 

1516.— We call this betel Indian leaf."* 
—Barbosa, 73. 

S WI ‘Bettre (or vettele).” See under 

1552.—'*. . . . at ono side of the bed 
‚ ++ stood a man... who held in his 
hand a gold plate with leaves of betelle. 
++ .”—De Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 

1503.—'*Wo call it betre, becauso tho 
first land known by the Portuguese was 
Malabar, and it comes to my remembrance 
that in Portugal they used to speak of their 
coming not to 7ndia, but to Caleout . . . . 
insomuch that in all the names that occur, 
which are not Portuguese, are Malabar, like 
etre.”—Garcia, f. 379. 

1582.—Tho transl. of Castañeda by М. L. 
has betele (f. 35), and also vitele (f. 44). 

1585.—A King’s letter grants the revenuo 
from botol (betre) to the bishop and clergy 
of Goa.—In Arch. Port. Or., fasc. 3, p. 38. 

1615.—'*Ho sent for Coco-Nuts to givo 
the Company, himselfo chewing Bittle and 
limo of Oyster-shols, with a Kernell of Nut 
called Arracca, like an Akorno, it bites in 
the mouth, accords rhoume, coolos the head, 
strengthens the tocth, & is all their 
Phisicke."—Sir T. Ioe, in Purchas, i. 537 ; 

with some trifling variations in Foster's od. 
Нак. Soc.) i. 19]. 

1623.—''Celebratur in universo oriente 
radix quaedam vocata Betel, quam Indi et, 
reliqui in ore habere ct mandere consuevo- 
runt, atque ex c4 mansione mire recreantur, 
et ad labores tolerandos, et ad languores 
discutiendos . . . . videtur anton smo 
ex narcoticis, quia magnopere lenigra, 
dent ne Bacon, Historia Vitae et Mortis, 
ed. Amst. 1673, p. 97. 

1672.—'' The; the greater part of the 
day in VEA сеш only with talk, 
and chewing Betel and Areca, by which 
means their lips and teeth are always 
stained." —P. di Vincenzo Maria, 232. 

1677.—The Court of the E. I. Co. in a 
letter to Ft. St. George, Dec. 12, dis- 
approve of allowing ‘Valentine Nurse 20 

upees a month for dict, 7 Rs. for house- 
rent, 2 for a cook, 1 for Beetle, and 2 for 
a Porter, which is a most extravagant rate, 
which we shall not allow him or any other. 
—Notes and Exts., No. i. p. 21. 

1727.—“I presented the Officer that 


f indicum of the di t is, however, 
a sot but the leat of thee cassia (see 
MALABATHRUM.) 
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waited on me to the Sea-side (at Calicut) 
with 5 zequeens for a feast of bettle to him 
and his companions."—A. Hamilton, i. 306. 


BETTEELA, BEATELLE, &c., s. 
The name of a kind of muslin con- 
stantly mentioned in old trading-lists 
and narratives. This seems to be a 
Sp. and Port. word beatilla or beatilha, 
for ‘a veil,’ derived, according to 
Cobarruvias, from “certain beatas, who 
invented or used the like.” Beata is 
a reltyicuse. [“ Тһе Betilla іза certain 
kind of white E. І. chintz made at 
Masulipatam, and known under the 
name of Organdt.”—Mad. Admin. Мап. 
Gloss. p. 233.] 

[1566.—A score Byatilhas, which wore 
worth 200 pardaos,"—Corret, iii, 479.] 

1572.— 

“ Vestida huma camisa preciosa 

Trazida do delgada beatilha, 

Que o corpo cryatallino deixa vor-so ; 

Quo tanto bem não he para escondor-so." 

Camões, vi, 21, 

1508.—''. . . this linnen is of divers 
sorts, and is called Scrampuras, Cassas, 
Comsas, Beattillias, Sato; and a 
thousand such names."—Linschoten, 28; 
‘Hak. Soc. i. 95; and cf. i. 56]. 

1685.— '' To servants, 3 picces beteelaes." 
—In Wieler, i. 149, 

1727.—''Before Aurungzeh conquered 
Visapore, this country (Sundah) produced 
tho finest Betteelas or Muslins in India.” 
—A, Hamilton, i. 264. 

[1798.— ''Thore aro various kinds of 
muslins brought from the East Indies, 
chiefly from Bengal: Betelles, &c,”— 
S T Cycl., quoted in 3 ser, Nates & Q. 
v. 88. 


BEWAURIS, adj. P.—H. De-wdris, 
‘without heir Unclaimed, without 
heir or owner. 


BEYPOOR, u.p. Properly Veppür, 
or Вёррӣг, deiived fom лааг 
veppu, ‘deposit, ur, ‘village, a S 
formed by the receding of the sea, 
which has been turned into the Skt. 
form Kaugura ‘the town of the 
Wind-god'] The terminal town of 
the Madras Railway on the Malabar 
const. It stands north of the river; 
whilst the railway station is on the 
S, of theriver—(see CHALIA).  Tippoo 
Sahib tried to make a t port of 
Beypoor, and to call it Sultanpatnam. 
p ìs one of the many places which 
(ine beent эп H ide x of Ophir 
ап, 7, 1. 246), and is probabl: 
the Belliporto of Tavernier, АЕ, 
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there was a fort which the Dutch had 
made with palms” (ed. Ball, i. 235).] 


1572.— 
“ Chamará o Samorim mais gonto nova ; 
Viro Reis de Bipur, o de Tanor. . ." 
Camões, x. 14. 
1727. —“ About two Leagues to tho South- 
ward of Calecut, isn fine River called Bay- 
capable to reccivo ships of З or 4 


Tuns."—A, Hamilton, i. 322. 


BEZOAR, s. This word belongs, 
not to the A.-Indian colloquial, but to 
the language of old oriental trade and 
materia medicu. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the P. name of the thing, 

ddzahr, *pellens venenum, or pdzahr. 

he first form is given by Meninski as 
the etymology of the word, and this is 
accepted hy Littré [and the N.E.D.]. 
The quotations of Littré from Ambrose 
Paré show that the word was used 
Generically. for ‘an antidote,’ and in 
this sense it is used habitually by Avi- 
cenna, No doubt the term came to us, 
with so many others, from Arab medical 
writers, so much studied in the Middle 
Ages, and this accounts for the 6, as 
Arabic has no р, and writes bdzahr. 
But its usual application was, and is, 
limited to certain hard concretions 
found in the bodies of animals, to which 
antidotal virtues were ascribed, and 
especially to one obtained from the 
stomach of a wild goat in the Persian 
province of Lar. Of this animal and 
the bezoar an account ‘is given in 
Kaempfer’s Amoenitates Exoticae, pp. 
398 segg. The Bezoar was sometimes 
called Snake-Stone, and erroncously 
supposed to be found in the head of 
a snake. It may have been called so 
really because, as Ibn Baithar sta! 
such a stone was laid upon the bite о 
а venomous creature (and was believed) 
to extract the poison. Moodeen Sheritl, 
in his Suppt. to the Indian Pharma- 
сорозіа, says there are various bezoars 
in use (in native mat. med.), distin- 
guished according to the animal pro- 

ucing them, as a goat-, camel-, fish-, 
and snake-bezoar ; the last quite distinct 
from Snake-Stone (q.v.). 

[A false Bezoar stone gave occasion 
for the establishment of one of the 
great distinctions in our Common Law, 
viz, between actions founded upon con- 
tract, and those founded upon wrongs : 
Chandelor v. Lopus was decided in 1604 
рон in 9. Croke, and in Smith's 

eading Cases). The head-note runs— 
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“The defendant sold to the plaintiff a 
stone, which he affirmed to be a Bezoar 
stone, but which proved not to be so. 
No action lies against him, unless he 
either knew that it was not a Bezoar 
Stone, or warranted it to be a Bezoar 
stone” (quoted by Gray, .Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 484). 


1516.— Barbosa writes pajar. 

[1528.—** Near this city (Lara) in a small 
mountain aro b some animals of tho 
sizo of a buck, in whose stomach grows a 
atone ty call bazar."—Tenreiro, ch. iii, 
p. М. 

1554.—Castanheda (I. ch. 46) calls the 
animal whence bozoar comes bagoldaf, which 
he considers an Indian word.] 


€. 1580.—**. . . adeo ut ex solis Bezahar 
nonnulla vasa conflata vidorim, maxime apud 
eos qui a venenis sibi cavero student."— 
Prosper. Alpinus, Pt. i. p. 56. 

1599. —*'* Body o' me, a shrewd mischance. 
Why, had you no unicorn's horn, nor 
bezoar's stone about you, ha?"—B. Jonson, 
Every Man out of his Humour, Act v. зо. 4. 

L ››_ “Вехаг sivo bazar”; sco quotation 
under МАСЕ.] 

1605.—Tho King of Bantam sends K. 
Eug I. “two beasar stones, "—Saiusbiry, 


1610.—** Tho Persian calla it, par excellence, 
Pazahar, which is as much as to say ‘unti- 
dote’ or more strictly ‘remedy of poison or 
venom,’ from Zakar, which is the gencral 
name of any poison, and på, ‘remedy’; and 
as the Arabic lacks the letter p, they ro- 
place it by 4, or f, and so they say, instead 
of l'ázahar, Bázahar, and wo with a little 
additional corruption Bezar."— /". Teixeira, 
Relaciones, dc., p. 157. 

1613.—*. . . . olks, and great snakes, 
and anos of bazar stone, and y kind of 
game birds."—Godinho de Eredia, 10e. 


1617.—“. . . lato at night I drunko a 
littlo bezas stone, which gave mo much 
теше most of night, as though 100 
Vormes had byn knawing at my hart; 
yet it gave me ease aftei Соса 
Diary, i. 301; [іп i. 151 he speaks of **beza 
stono” 


1634.—Bontius claims the etymology just 
quoted from Teixcira, erroneously, as his 
own.—Lib, iv. p. 47. 

1673.—'* The Persians then call this stono 
Pazahar, being a compound of Pa and Za- 
har, the first of which is against, and the 
other is Poyson." —Fryer, 238. 

эз " The Monkey Bezoars which are long, 
are the best. . . ."—Jbid. 212. 

1711.—'*In this animal (Hog-deor of 
Sumatra, а] mtly a sort of chevrotain or 
Tragulus) is found the bitter Bezoar, called 
Pedra di Porco асса, valued at ton times 
its Weight in Gold.”—Lockyer, 49. 

1826,.—''What is spikenard? what is 
mumiac? what is pahzer? compared even 


- ———————————— 


BHEEL. 
toa sminkis of a PoE eye-lash 1 "—Hajjt 


BHAT, s. Н. &c. а; (Skt. bhatt 
a title of respect, probably ERE 
with bhartri, ‘a supporter or master"), 
а man of a tribe of mixed descent, 
whose members are professed genealo- 
ists and poets; a bard. These men 
in Наша апа Guzerat had also 
extraordinary pum as the guar- 
antors of travellers, whom they accom- 
panied, against attack and robbery. See 
accout & them in Forbess (loe 
ala, І. ix. &c., reprint 558 segg. ; [for 
Bengal, Risley, ‘Tribes d Caste. 1. 101 
segg.; for the N.W.P., Crooke, Tribes ds 
її. 20 seqq. 
551.—''Bats," seo quotation under 
RAJPUT] = E 


с. 1555.—'* Among tho infidel Bünyüns in 
this country (Guzerat) there is a cl of 
literati known as Bats. These undortako 
to bo guides to traders and other travellers 
+ » . When tho caravans aro waylaid on 
the road by Jtashbits, i.e. Indian horsomen, 
coming to pillago them, the Bat takes out 
his dagger, points it at his own breast, and 
says: * havo becomo surety! If gught 
bofals the caravan I must kill mysolf!’ On 
these words tho Rishbiits let the caravan 
pass unharmed,"—Sidi "Ali, 95. 

[1623.—‘' Those who porform tho office of 
Priests, whom they call Boti."—7. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 80.] 

1775.—“ The Hindoo rajahs and Mahratta 
chieftains have gonerally а Bhaut in the 
family, who attonds thom on public occa- 
sions. . . sounds their praiso, and pro- 
claims their titles in hyperbolical and figu- 
rative language . . . many of them have 
another mode of living; they offer thom- 
selves as socurity to the different govern- 
ments for payment of their revenue, and 
tho good behaviour of the Zomindars, 
patels and public farmers; they also be- 
come guarantees for treaties botween native 

rinces, and the performance of bonds by 
individuals.”"—Furbes, Or. Mem. ii. 89 Гапа 

‚ i. 377; also sco іі. 258] Seo TRAG. 

1810.—'* India, like tho nations of Europe, 
had its minstrels and poets, concerning whom 
there is the food tradition: At tho mar- 
riage of Siva and Parvatty, tho immortals 
having exhausted all the amusements then 
known, wished for something new, when 
Siva, wiping the drops of sweat from hia 
brow, shook them to earth, upon which the 
Bawts, or Bards, immediately sprang up.” 
— Maria Graham, 169. 

1828.—'*A ‘Bhat’ ог Bard camo to ask a 
gratuity. "—Heber, od, 1844, ii. 53. 


BHEEL, п.р. Skt. Bhilla; Н. Bhil. 
The name of a race inhabiting the hills 
and forests of the Vindhya, Malwa, and 
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of the N.-Western Deccan, and believed 
to have been the aborigines of Rüjpu- 
tana ; some have ital them to be 
the ФА: of Ptolemy. They are 
closely allied to the Coolies (q. у.) of 
Guzerat, and are believed to belong to 
the Kolarian division of Indian abori- 
gines. But no distinct Bhil language 
survives. 

1785.—''A most infernal yell suddenly 
issued from the deep ravines. Our guides 
informed us that this was the noise always 
mado by tho Bheels previous to an attack." 
—Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 480. 

1825.—'' All the Bheels whom wo saw to- 
day were small, slonder men, less broad- 
shouldered . . . and with facos less Celtic 
than the Puharces of tho Rajmahal. . . . 
Two of them had rude swords and shields, 
the remainder had all bows and arrows,"— 
Heber, cd. 1844, ii. 75. 


BHEEL, s. A word used in Bengal 
—bhil: a marsh or lagoon; same as 
Jeel (q. v.) 

[1860.—** The natives distinguish a lako so 
formed by a change in a rivor's courso 
from one of usual origin or shapo by callin; 
the former a butor—whilst the latter is term 
a Bheel."—Grant, Rural Life in Bengal, 35. 

1879.—''Below Shouy-doung there used 
to be a big bheel, whercin I havo shot a 
fow duck, teal and snipe.”—Pollok, Sport 
ta B. Burmah, і. 26. 


BHEESTY, s. The universal word 
in the Anglo-Indian households of 
N. India for the domestic (corre- 
sponding to the sakkd of Egypt) who 
supplies the Рае lm пу 
ing it in a mussu: .V.), ог goatskin, 
slur on his En he word ji P. 

(317, a person of bihisht or paradise, 
though the application appears to be 

ес to Hindustan. We have not 
heen able to trace the history of this 
term, which does not apparently occur 
in the Atn, even in the curious account 
of the way in which water was cooled 
and supplied in the Court of Akbar 
(Blochmann, tr. i. 55 seqq.), or in the 
Old travellers, and is not given in 
Meninski’s lexicon. Vullers gives it 
only as from Shakespear's Hindustani 
Dict. e trade must be of ancient 
origin in India, as the leather bag 
m od » ‘dae Veda n Manu 

i ig ji. 28; Institutes, 
79.) Hence Col. Temple (Ind. Ant., 
xi. 117) suggests that the word is 
Indian, and connects it with the 
Skt. vish, ‘to sprinkle/] It is one 
of the fine titles which Indian servants 


rejoice to bestow on one another, like 

ektar, Khalifa, &c. The title in this 
case has some justification. No class 
of men (as all Anglo-Indians will 
agree) is so diligent, so faithful, so 
unobtrusive, and uncomplaining as 
that of the bihishtts. And often in 
battle they have shown their courage 
and fidelity in supplying water to 
the wounded in face of much personal 
danger. 

[c. 1660.—*' Even the menials and carriers 
of water belonging to that nation (the 
Pathüns) are high-spirited and war-like.” 
— Bernier, ed. Constable, 207.] 

1773.—“ Bheestee, Waterman” (otoc.)]— 
Fergusson, Dict. of the Hindostan Language, 


1781.—“I havo the happiness to inform 
you of tho fall of Bijah Gurh on the 9th 
inst. with the loss of only, 1 sopoy, 1 beasty, 
and a cossy (? Cossid) killed . . ."—Letter 
in India Gazette of Nov. 24th. 

1782.—(Table of Wages in Calcutta), 

Consummah * « 165. 

Kistmutdar . 6 ,, 

B DOCS TAS 
India Gazette, Oct. 12. 
Five Rupees continued to be the standard 


] | "wage of a bihishti for full 80 years after the 


date given. 

1810.—'*. . . If he carries tho water 
himself in the skin of a goat, prepared for 
that „ he then receives tho designa- 
tion of Bheesty."— Williamson, V.D. i. 229. 

1829.—''Dressing in а hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
boot for the кошо. in which ‘you carry 
your water on the line of march."—Caw; 
AMiseries, in John Shipp, ii. 149. N.B.—We 
never knew a drunken Uheesty. 

1878.—‘‘Here comes a seal carrying a 
porpoise on its back. No! it is only our 
frina the bheesty.”—Jn my Indian Garden, 
19. 

[1898 
** Of all them black-faced crew, 

"The finest man I knew 

Was our regimental bhisti, Ganga Din." 

R. Kipling, Barvack-room Battuds, 
p. 28.] 


BHIKTY, s. The usual Calcutta 
name for the fish Lates calcarifer. See 
COCKUP. 


OOSA, s. H. Mahr. bhus, bhusa ; 
13890 and straw of various kinds 
of corn, beaten up into chaff by the 
feet of the oxen on the threshing- 
floor; used as the common food of 
cattle all over India. 

[1829.—'* Every commune is surrounded 
with a circumvallation of thorns . . . and 
the stacks of bhoos, or ‘chaff,’ which are 
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placed at intervals, givo it tho a; pearance 
of a respectable fordfication. These bhoos 
stacks are erected to provide provendor for 
tho cattle in scanty rainy seasons."— Tod, 
Annal, Calcutta reprint, i. 137.) 


[BHOOT,s. Н. &e., that, йа, Skt. 
Uta, ‘formed, existent, the common 
term for the multitudinous ghosts and 

emons of various kinds by whom 
the Indian peasant is so constantly 
beset.] 


, (1623.—'* All confessing that it was Buto, 
te. si] Dovil."— 7^, della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
ii, 941. 


1820.— t Tho sopoys started up, and cried 
‘B,hooh, b,hooh, arry arry.’ This cry of ‘a 
host’ reached tho ears of tho officer, who 
hid his men fire into tho treo, and that would 
bring him down, if there."—Pandurang Hari, 
са. 1873, i. 107.] 


BHOUNSLA, п.р. Properly Bhos- 
lah or Bhonslah, the surname of Sivaji, 
the founder of the Mahratta empire. 
It was also the surname of Parsoji 
and Raghuji, the founders of the 
Mahratta dynasty of Berar, though 
not of the same family as Sivaji. 

1673.—'*Seva Gi, derived from an An- 
cient Line of Rajahs, of the Cast of tho 
Bounceloes, a Warlike and Activo Off- 
spring."— уг, 171. 

©. 1730.—" At this timo two parganas, 
named Pina and Stipa became the jagir of 
Séhd Bhoslah. Sívají became the manager. 
‚+. He was distinguished in his tribe for 
courage and intelligence; and for craft and 
trickery ho was reckoned a sharp son of the 
devil." —Khayt Khan, in Elliot, vii. 257. 

1780.— It was at first а particular tribo 
Governed by the family of Bhosselah, 
which has since lost the sovereignty."— 
Seir Mutagherin, їй. 214. 


1782.—'*. . . le Bonzolo, les Marates, 
et les Mogols.”—Sonnerat, i. 60. 


BHYACHARRA,s. Н. bhaydchard. 
This is a term applied to settlements 
made with the villige аз a community, 
the several claims and liabilities being 
regulated by established customs, or 
special traditional rights. Wilson 
interprets it as “fraternal establish- 
ments.” pus hardly explains the 
tenure, at least as found in the N.W.P., 
and it would be dificult to do so 
without much detail. In its [кора 
most common form each man’s holding 
is the measure of his interest in the 
estate, irrespective of the share to 
which he may be entitled by ancestral 
right.] 


BILAYUT, BILLAIT. 


BICHANA, s. Bedding of am 
kind. H. Шы. E M 
1689.—“'The Heat of i i 
Have aaa оре С the Day is spent in 


* . Sometimes upon 

Cotts, and sometimes upon echanahs, 
whieh are thick Оппа" Чол ве 313. р 
BIDREE, BIDRY, s Н. Bidri; 
the name applied to a kind of orna- 
mental imetal-work, made in the 
Deccan, and deriving its name from 
the city of Bidar (or Bedar), which 
was the chief place of manufacture. 
The work was, amongst natives, chietly: 
applied to hooka-bells, rose-water 
bottles and the like. The term has 
acquired vogue in England of late 
amongst amateurs of “art manu- 
facture.” The ground of the work 
is pewter alloyed with one-fourth 
SES this is inlaid (or damascened) 
with patterns in silver; and then the 
pewter ground is blackened. A short 
escription of the manufacture is given 
by Dr. б. Smith in the Madras Lit. 
Soc. Journ., N.S. i. 81-84; [by Sir 
G. Birdwood, Indust. Arts, 163 segq.; 
Journ. Ind. Art, i. 41 seqq.] The ware 
was first descrbed by B. Heyne in 1813. 


BILABUNDY, s. Н. bilabandi. 
An account of the revenue settlement, 
of a district, specifying the name of 
each mahal (estate), the farmer of it, 
and the amount of the rent (Wilson). 
In the N.W.P. it usually means an 
arrangement for жетин, the payment 
of revenue (Elliot). C. P. Brown says, 
quoting Raikes |. 109), that the word 
is bila-bandi, ‘hole-stopping,’ viz. stop- 
ping those vents through which the 
coin of the proprietor might ooze 
out. This, however, looks very like 
a ‘striving after meaning, and Wilson's 
suggestion that it is a corruption of 
behri-bandt from behrz ‘a share,’ ‘a 
quota,’ is probably right. 

[1858.—'*'This transfer of responsibility, 
from tho landholder to his tenants, is called 
‘Jumog Layâna,” or transfer of jumma. ‘The 
assembly of the tenants, for tho purpose of 
such adjustment, is called zunjeer bundee, or 
linking together. Tho adjustment thus mado 
is called the bilabundee."—S/eeman, Journey 
through Oudh, 1. 208.] 


BILAYUT, BILLAIT, & np. 
Europe. The word is properly Ar. 
Wildyat, ‘a kingdom, a province, 
variously used with specific denotation, 
as the Afghans term their own country 
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often by tnis name; and in India 
again it has come to he employed for 
distant Europe. In Sicily Jl Regno 
is used for the interior of the island, 
ns we use Mofussil in India. Wildyat 
js the usual form in Bombay. 


BILAYUTEE PAWNEE, BILA- 
TEE PANEE. Тһе adject. bildyat 
or wiltyat? is applied specifically to a 
variety of exotic articles, e.g. bilayati 
baingan (see BRINJAUL), to the tomato, 
and most especially bildyatt рт, 
‘European water, the usual name for 
soda-water in Anglo-India. 

1885.—': * But look at us English,’ I urged, 
‘we are ordered thousands of miles away 
from home, and we go without a murmur.’ 
«Тіз true, Khudawund,' said Gunga Pursad, 
* but you sckebs drink English-water (soda- 
water), and the strength of it enables you 
to bear up under all fatigues and sorrows.’ 
His idea (adds Mr. Knighton) was that the 
effervescing forco of tho in-water, and 
the strength of it which drovo out the cork 
80 violontly, gave strength to the drinker of 
it.” —Times of India Mail, Aug. 11, 1885. 


BILDAR, з. Н. from Р. belddr, ‘a 
spade-wielder, an excavator or digging 
labourer, Term usual in the Public 
Works Department of Upper India 
for men employed in that way. 


1847.— 
“Yo Lymo is alle оше! 
lounge aboute ! 
Yo Beldars have allo strucke, and are 
smoaking atte their Eeso ! 
Yo Brickes are alle donc! Ye Kyno are 
Skynne and Bone, 
And yo Threasurour has bolted with xii 
thousand Rupeeso !” 
Ye Dreme of an Executice Епуѓасеге. 


BILOOCH, BELOOCH, ИП The 
name (Balüch or Bilüch) applied to the 
race inhabiting the regions west of the 
Lower Indus, and S.E. of Persia, called 
from them  Bilüchisdn; they were 
dominant in Sind till the English 
conquest in 1843. [Prof. Max Müller 
(Lectures, i. 97, note) identified the 
name with Skt. «dechcha, used in the 
sense of the Greek fápSapos for a 
despised foreigner.] 

A.D. 643.—''In the year 32 H. 'Abdulla 
bin 'A'mar bin Rabi' invaded Kirmán and 
took the capital Kuwáshfr, so that the aid of 
*the men of Kúj and Baluj’ was solicited in 
vain by the Kirménis.”—In Elliot, i. 417. 

c. 1200.—** He gave with him from Kanda- 
hürand Lar, mighty Balochis, servants. . . 
with nobles of many castes, horses, olephants, 
men, carriages, charioteers, and chariots."— 


Yo Masouns 
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е. 1211.—“In the desert of Khabis there 
was а body . . . of Buluchís who robbed on 
the highway. . . . Theso people came out 
and carried off all the presents and rarities 
in his possession.”—'U¢tbi, in Elliot, ii. 193. 

1508 We proceeded to Gwüdir, a trad- 
ing town. c people hero аго called 
Ва; their princo was Malik Jalaluddin, 
son of Malik Dinar." —Sidi "Ali, p. 73. 

[c. 1590.—“ This tract is inhabited by an 
important Baloch tribo called Kalmani,"— 
Ain, trans. Jarre, ii. 337.] 

]613.—The Boloches are of Mahomet's 
Religion. They deale much in Camels, 
most of them robbers. . . ."— 21. Wiatting- 
ton, in Purchas, i. 485. 

1648.—'* Among the Machumatists next to 
the Pattans are the Blotias of great 
strength” [? Wilayati]—Vaa Twist, 58. 

1727.—“ They мего lodged in а Caracun- 
seray, when the Ballowches came with 
about 300 io attack them; but they had 
a bravo warm Reception, and left four 
Score of their Number dead on the Spot, 
without tho loss of one Dutch Man."—.1. 
Hamilton, i. 107. 

1818.— игн calls thom Bloaches (Or. 

Com. i. 145). 
.,1844.—* Officers must not shoot Peacocks : 
if they do tho Belooches will shoot officers 
at least so they have threatened, and 
M.-G. RADIO has not the slightest doubt 
but that they will keep their word. There 
aro no wild peacocks in Scinde,—they are 
all private property and sacred birds, and 
no man has any right whatever to shoot 
them."—Gen. Orders by Sir C. Napier. 


BINKY-NABOB, s This title 
occurs in documents regarding Hyder 
and Tippoo, e.g. in Gen. Stewart's desp. 
of 8th March 1799: “Mohammed 
Rezza, the Binky Nabob. [Also see 
Wilks, Mysoor, Madras reprint, її. 346.] 
It is properly benki-nawdb, from Canar- 
ese benki, ‘tire? and means the Com- 
mandant of the Artillery. 


BIRD OF PARADISE. Tlic name 
iven to various beautiful birds of the 
‘amily Paradiseidae, of which many 
species are now known, inhabiting N. 
Juinea and the smaller islands adjoin- 
ing it, The largest species was called 
by Linnæus Paradisaea apoda, in allu- 
sion to the fable that these birds had 
no feet (the dried skins brought for 
sale to the Moluccas having usually 
none attached to them). The name 
Manucode which Buffon adopted for 
these birds occurs in the form Manu- 
codiata in some of the following quota- 
tions. It isa corruption of the Javanese 
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name Manuk-devata, ‘the Bird of the 
Gods,’ which our popular term renders 
with sufficient accuracy. [The Siamese 
word for ‘bird,’ according to Mr. Skeat, 
is nok, perhaps from manok.] 


c. 1430.—''In majori Java avis precipua 
roporitur sino pedibus, instar palum! heil 
levi, cauda oblonga, sempor in arboribus 
quioscons: caro non editur, pollis et cauda 
habentur pretiosio: quer pro ornamento 
capitis utuntur."—J. Conti, in Poggius йе 
Varietate Fortunae, lib. iv. 

1552.—“‘ The Kings of the said (Molucens) 
began only a few years ago to believe in tho 
immortality of souls, taught by no other argu- 
ment than this, that thoy had seen a most 
beautiful littlo bird, which novor alighted 
on the ground or on any other terrestrial 
object, but which thoy had sometimes scen 
to como from tho sky, that is to say, when 
it was dead and fell to the ground. And tho 
Machometan traders who traffic in those 
islands assured them that this little bird was 
a native of ise, and that Paradise was 
tho place whoro the souls of tho dead aro; 
and on this account the princes attached 
themselves to the sect of the Machomotans, 

use it promised thom many marvellous 
things regarding this place of souls. This 
little bird they called by the name of Afanu- 
codiata. . . ."—Lotter of Maximilian of 
Transylvania, Sec. to tho Emp. Charles V., 
in Ramusio, i. f. 351v; seo also f. 352. 

с. 1521.—f* Ho also (the К. of Bachian) 

vo us for the King of Spain two most 

eautiful dead birds. These birds aro аз 
large as thrushes; they have small heads, 
long beaks, legs slonder like a writing pen, 
and a span in length; they have no wings, 
but instead of them long feathers of different 
colours, like plumes ; their tail is like that of 
the thrush. All the feathers, except thoso 
of the wings (1), are of a dark colour; they 
never fly except when the wind blows. They 
told us that these birds come è the terres- 
trial Paradise, and they thom ‘lolon 
Tinata [итий wa, same as Javanese 
Manuk- ч, Supra] that is, divino birds.” 
— Pigafetta, Hak. Soc. 143. 

.1598.—'*. . . in these Папаз (Moluccas) 
onlio is found the bird, which the Portingales 
call Passaros de Sol, that is Foulo of the 
Sunne, the Italians call it Manu codiatas, and 
tho Latinists Paradiseas, by us called Para- 
dice birdes, for ye beauty of their feathers 
which passe al other birds: theso birds aro 
nevor seone alive, but being dead thoy aro 
found уроп tho Папа; thoy flic, as it is said, 
alwaies into the Sunne, and keepe themsolues 
continually in the ayro . . . for they hauo 
neither feet nor wings, but onely head and 
bodie, and the most part tayle. . . ."— 
Linschoten, 35; [Hak. Soc. i. 118]. 

1572.— 

“ Olha cá pelos mares do Oriente 
As infinitas ilhas espalhadas 
* * * * * * * 


Aqui as aureas aves, que não decem 
Nunca á terra, e 86 mortas aparecem.” 
Camões, х. 182. 
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Eng. shed by Burton : 
** Hore see o'er oriental secas bespread 
infinite island-groups and alwhere X 
s 
UGD Дал the golden fowls, whose home 
and never carthward save in death may 


1645.—**. . . the male and female Jfanu- 
; the male having a hollow in tho 
back, in which ’tis reported the female both 


layesand hatches h "—E "s Di 
4th Fob. aac aire fone 


1674.— 

“ The strangest long-wing'd hawk that fies 
That liko a Bird of Paradise, : 
Or herald's martlet, has no logs . . . ." 

Hudibras, Pt. ii. cant. 3. 

1591.—* As for the story of tho Manuco- 
diata or Bird of Paradise, which in tho 
formor Ago was generally roccived and ac- 
cepted for true, even by the Learned, it is 
now discovered to be a fablo, and rojected 
and exploded by all mon" (ie. that it has 
по feet).—Ray, Wisdom of God Manifested in 
ue Works of the Creation, cd. 1692, Pt, ii. 

7. 

1705.—'* Tho Birds of Paradice aro about 
the bigness of a Pidgeon. They are of vary- 
ing Colours, and are never found or scen 
alive ; neither is it known from whence they 
come... .”—Funnel, in Dampier's Voyages, 
iii, 206-7. 

1868.—‘ When seen in this attitude, the 

ird of Paradise really desorves its namo, 
and must be ranked as one of the most 
beautiful and wonderful of living things."— 

Wallace, Malay Archip., 7th ced., 464. 


BIRDS’ NESTS. The famous 
edible nests, formed with mucus, by 
certain swiftlets, Collocalia nidifica, and. 
C. linchi. Both have long heen known. 
on the eastern coasts of the B. of Bengal 
in the Malay Islands [and, according 
to Mr. Skeat in the islands of the In- 
land Sea (Tale Sap) at Singora]. The 
former is also now known to visit 
Darjeeling, the Assam Hills, the 
Western Ghats, &c., and to breed on 
the islets off Malabar and the Concan. 


BISCOBRA, s Н. liskhoprd or 
biskhaprd. The name popularly applied 
to a large lizard alleged, and common] 
believed, to be mortally venomous. It 
is very doubtful whether there is any 
real lizard to which this name applies, 
and it may be taken as certain that 
there is none in India with the qualities 
attributed. It is probable that the 
name does carry to many the terrific 
character which the ingenious author 
of Tribes on My Frontier all But 
the name has nothing to do with either 


BISH, BIKH. 


[See J. L. Ki ling, c 
Man in India (p. 317), who gives the 
scientific name as varanus dracaena, 


and says that the name biscobra is 


to the lizard gener- 


sometimes applied 
РЕ for which 


ally known as the ghorpad, 
see GUANA.] 


1883.—'*But of all tho things on earth 


that bito orsting, tho palm belongs to tho 
biscobra, a creature whose very name seems 


to indicate that it is twice as bad as the 
cobra. Though known by tho terror of its 
name to natives and Euro 
has never been described in the Proceedings 
of any learned Society, nor has it yet re- 
csl a scientific пато. . . . The awful 
deadliness of its bite admits of no question, 
boing supported by countless authentic in- 
stances. . . The points on which ovidenco 
is required are—first, whether there is any 
such animal; second, whether, if it docs 
oxist, it is a snake with legs, or a lizard 
without them."—Zriles on my Frontier, 


p. 205. 


BISH, BIKH, &¢., п. Н. from Skt. 
visha, ‘poison.’ ‘The word has several 
specific applications, as (a) to the 
poison of various species of aconite, 
particularly деши, otherwise 
more specifically called in Skt. vatsa- 
пайа, *calfs navel, corrupted into 
bachnabh ог bachndg, &c. But it is 
also applied (b) in the Himilaya to the 
effect of the rarefied atmosphere at 
great heights on the body, ап effect 
which there and over Central Asia is 
attributed to poisonous emanations 
from the soil, or from plants; a 
doctrine somewhat naively accepted by 
Huc in his famous narrative. The 
Central Asiatic Wire) expression for 
this is Esh, ‘smell. 


&.— 

1551.—''Entro les singularités quo le 
consul de Florentins mo monstra, me foist 
кошот yne racine quo les Arabes nomment 

isch: laquelle mo causa si grande chaleur 
en Ja bouche, qui me dura deux iours, qu'il 
me sembloit y auoir du fou. . . . Ello est 
bien petite comme vn petit naucau: les 
autres (auteurs?) lont nommóo Napellus 
hem -"—Pierre Belon, Observations, dc., 
. 97. 


b.— 

1624.—Antonio Andrada in his journey 
across tho Himilaya, speaking of the suffer- 
ings of travellers from tho poisonous emana- 
tions.—See Ritter, Asien., iii. 444. 


dvo poison,’ and the 
у 


s nliko, it 


BISMILLAH. 


айш quénni: neque is ob virulentas non- 
nullarum herbarum e: tiones aestivo 


ta ЛА est remplie d'exhalaisons решаи 
lassa, in 


1815.—'' Many of the coolics, and several . 
of the Mowatteo and Ghoorkha sepoys and 
chuprasees now lagged, and every ono com- 
plained of the bis or poisoned wind. I now 


suspected that the supped ison was 
nothing moro than tho effect of the rarefac- 
tion of tho atmosphero from our great 


clevation.”—Fraser, Journal of a Tour, dc., 
820, p. 442. 

1819.—“‘ The difficulty of breathing which 
at an earlier date Andrada, and moro 
recently Moorcroft had expcrienced in this 
region, was confirmed by Webb ; the Butias 
themselves felt it, and call it bis ki huwa, 
i.e. poisonous air; even horses and yaks 
« . . suffer from it."—Webb's Narrative, 
quoted in Ritter, Asien., ii. 532, 649. 

1845.—'*Nous arrivàmes à neuf heures 
au pied du Bourhan-Bota. La caravane 
s'arróta un instant . . . on se montrait avec 
anxiété un gaz subtil et léger, qu'on nom- 
mait vapeur pestilentielle, ct tout le monde 

paraissait abattu et découragé . . . Bientot 
сз chevaux se refusent à porter leurs 
cavaliers, et chacun avance à pied ct à 
petits pas . . . tous les visages blémissent, 
on sent le cœur s'affadir, ct les jambes ne 
pouvent plus fonctionner . . . Une partic 
de la troupe, par mesuro do prudence 
s'arrêta . . . lo resto par prudence aussi 
épuisa tous les efforts pour arrivor jusqu'au 
bout, et ne pas mourir asphyxié au milieu 
de cot air chargó d'acide carbonique," &c., 
Нис ct Gabet, ii. 211: (E. T., ii. 114]. 


[BISMILLAH, intj, lit. “In the 
name of God”; a pious ejaculation 
used by Mahommedans at the com- 
mencement of any undertaking. The 
ordinary form runs—Bi-sme "Шаһ 
*r-rakmani ’r-rakim, i.e. “In the name 
of God, the Compassionate, the Merci- 
ful,” is of Jewish origin, and is used 
at the commencement of meals, putting 
on new clothes, beginning any new 
work, &е. In the second form, used 
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at the time of going into battle or 
slaughtering animals, the allusion to 
the attribute of mercy is omitted. 


[1535.—'*As they were killed aftor the 
Portuguese manner without tho bysmela, 
їй. nae) did not say over thom.”—Correc, 

ll. J 


BISNAGAR, BISNAGA, BEEJA- 
NUGGER, np. These and other 
forms stand for the name of the 
ancient city which was the capital 
of the most important, Hindu kingdom 
that existed in the peninsula of India, 
during the later Middle Ages, ruled 
by the Raya dynasty. The place is 
now known as Humpy (Hampi), and 
is entirely in ruins. [The modern 
name is corrupted from Pampa, that 
of the river near which it stood. 
(Rice, Mysore, ii. s It stands on 
the S. of the Tungabhadra R., 36 m. 
to the N.W. of Bellary. The name 
isa corruption of Vijayanagara (City 
of Victory) or Vidyanagara (City of 
learnirg), [the latter and earlier name 
being changed into the former (Rice, 
Ibid. i. 342, note)] Others helieve 
that the latter name was applied only 
since the place, in the 13th century, 
became the seat of a great revival of 
Hinduism, under the famous Sayana 
Madhava, who wrote commentaries on 
the Vedas, and much hesides. Both the 
city and the kingdom were commonly 
called by the early Portuguese Narsinga 
(q.v.), from Narasimha (с. 1490-1508), 
who was king at the time of their 
first arrival. [Rice gives his dates as 
1488-1508.] 


c. 1420.— Profectus hine est procul a 
mari milliaribus trecentis, ad civitatem 
ingentem, nomine Bizenegaliam, ambitu 
milliarum soxaginta, circa praeruplos montes 
sitam."—Conti, in Poggius de Var. For- 
tunae, iv. 

1442.—**. . . the chances of a maritime 
voyage had led Abd-er-razzak, the author 
of this work, to the city of Bidjanagar. 
He saw a place extremely large and thickly 
peopled, and a King possessing greatness 
and sovereignty to tho highest degree, whose 
dominion extends from the frontier of 
Serendib to the extremity of the county 
of Kalbergah—from tho frontiers of Bengal 
to the environs of Malabar."—.1bdurrazzák, 
in India in XV. Cent., 22. 

c. 1470.—** The Hindu sultan Kadam is 
a very powerful prince. Не possesses a 
numerous army, and resides on a mountain 
at Bichenegher."—A than. Nikitin, in India 
in XV. Cent., 29. 

1516.—'*45 leagues from these mountains 
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inland, there is a very great city, which 
is called Bijanagher. . . “Darko, 83. 

1611.—''Lo Roy de Bisnagar, qu'on 
appello aussi quelquefois lo Roy do Nar- 
zinga, est puissant." — IWy/flict, Li. des Indes, 
ii. 61. 


BISON, s. The popular name, 
among Southern Anglo-Indian sports- 
men, of the great wild-ox called in 
Bengal gaur and.guvial (Gavaeus gaurus, 
Jerdon); [Bos peur Blanfo: I It 
inhabits sparsely all the large forests 
of India, from near Cape Comorin to 
the foot of the Himialayas (at least 
in their Eastern portion) and from 
Malabar to Tenasserim. 


1881.—'*Onee an unfortunate nativo 
superintendent or mistari [Maistry] was 
pounded to death by а savage and solitary 
ison.” —Saty. Review, Sept. 10, p. 335. 


BLACAN-MATEE, np. This is 
the name of an island adjoinin, 
Singapore, which forms the beautiful 
‘New Harbour’ of that port; Malay 
hélakang, or Ulakang-müti, lit. *Dead- 
Back island,’ [of which, writes Mr. 
Skeat, no satisfactory explanation has 
been given. According to Dennys 
(Diser. Dict., 51), “one explanation is 
that the Southern, or аз гера 
Singapore, hinder, face was so un- 
healthy that the Malays gave it a 
designation signifying by onomato 
that death was to be found behind 
its ridge"]. The island (Hlacan-mati) 
appears in one of the charts of Godinho 
de Eredia (1613) published in his 
Malaca, Фе. (Brussels, 1882) and 
though, from the excessive looseness 
of such old charts, the island seems 
too far from Singapore, we are satis- 
fied after careful comparison with the 
modern charts that the island now so- 
called is intended. 


BLACK, s. Adj. and substantive 
denoting natives of India. Old- 
fashioned, and heard, if still heard, 
only from the lower class of Euro- 
eans; even in the last generation 
its habitual use was chiefly confined 
to these, and to old officers of the 
Queen’s Army. 


[1614.—'' The 5th ditto came in a ship 
from Mollacco with 28 Portugals and 36 
Blacks."— Foster, Letters, ii. s. 

1676.—“‘We do not approvo of your 
sending any ns to St. Holena against 
their wills. of them you sent thoro 
makes a great complaint, and we have 
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ordered his liberty to return in if he 
desires it; for wo know not what effect 
it may havo if complaints should bo mado 
to tho King that we sond away the natives; 
besides that it is rp our енпзшп to 

blacks, ап trans iem from 
Ve бен and children without their own 
consent."— Court's Letter to Ft. St. Geo., in 
Notes and Exts. No. i. p. 12. 


1747.—'' Venentachlam, the Commanding 
Officer of the Black Military, having 
haved very commendably on several occa- 
sions against the French ; In consideration 
thereof Agreed that a Present bo mado him 
of Six hundred Rupees to buy a Horse, 
that it may сауу him to act in like 
manner,"—Ft. St. rid Cons, Feb. 6. 
(MS. Record, in India Office). 

1760.—'* Having received information that 
some Blacks residing in this town wero 
dealing with the French for goods proper 
for the Europe market, we told thom if wo 
found any proof against any residing under 
your Honors' protection, that such should 
soffor our utmost displeasure."—JFt. Wm. 
Cons., Feb. 4, in Long, 24. 

1753.—“‘John Wood, a freo morchant, 
applies for а pass which, if refused him, ho 
says ‘it will reduco a frec merchant to the 
condition of a foreigner, or indeed of the 
meanest black fellow.' "—F£. Wm. Cons., in 
Long, p. 41. 

1761.—''You will also receive sovoral 
private lettors from Hastings and Sykes, 
which must convince me as Circumstances 
did me at tho time, that tho Dutch forcos 
wero not sent with a Viow only of dofend- 
ing their own Scttloments, but absolutely 
with a Design of disputing our Influonco and 
Possessions; certain Ruin must havo been 
the Consequence to the East India Company; 

They wore raising black Forces at Patna, 
Cossimbazar, Chinsura, &c., and were 
working Night and day to compleat a Field 
Artillory . . . all these preparations 
previous to the commoncement of Hos- 
tilities plainly prove the Dutch meant to 
act pL Ed not defensively.”—Holograph 
Letter from Clive (unpublished) in the India 
Ofico Records. Dated Berkeley Square, 
and indorsed **27th Decr. 1761.” 

1762.—'' The Black inhabitants send in a 

tition setting forth the great hardship 

ey labour under in being required to sit 
as arbitrators in the Court of Cutcherry.”— 
Ft, Wm. Cons., in Long, 277. 


1782.—Seo quotation under Sepoy, from 
Price. 


п “©... the35th Regiment, commanded 
by Major Popham, which had lately behaved 
ina mutinous manner . . . was broko with 
infamy. >. . Tho black officors with halters 
nbout their necks, and tho sopoys stript of 
their coats and turbands were drummed out 


Ы E tho Cantonments."—7ndia Gazette, March 


1787.—''As to yosterday’s particular 
charge, tho thing that has made mo most 
inveterate and unrelenting in it is only that 
it related to cruelty or oppression inflicted 


be- | placed in future, I 
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on two blacklndies. . . ."—Lord Minto, in 
Life, £c., i. 128. 

1789.—**I have just learned from a Friend 
at the India House, уе tho object of Treves” 
ambition at present is to be appointed to 
the Adaulet of Bonares, wh is now held bya 
Black named Alii Caun. Understanding 
that most of the Adaules аго now held by 
Europeans, and as I am informed y* it is tho 
intention yt tho Europeans aro to bo so 

be vastly happy if 
without committing any injustice you сї 
laco уо! Treves in nyt situation."—G 
р, of Wales, to Lord Cornwallis, їп C.'s 
Corresp. ii. 29. 

1832-3.—‘ And be it further enacted that 

. . in all captures which shall bo mado 
by Н. M.'s Army, Royal Artillery, pro- 
vincial, black, or other troops. . . ."—4ict 
2 & 3 Will. IV., ch. 53, scc. 2. 


The phrase is in use among natives, 
we know not whether originating with 
them, or adopted from the of 
the foreigner. But Kala айт ‘black 
man,’ is often used by them in speak- 
ing to Europeans of other natives. A 
case in peins is perhaps worth record- 
ing. statue of Lord William 
Bentinck, on foot, and in bronze, 
stands in front of the Calcutta Town 
Hall Many years ago a native officer, 
returning from duty at Calcutta to 
Barrackpore, where-his regiment was, 
ге orted himself to-his, adjutant (irom 
whom we had the story in later days). 
‘Anything new, Sübadar, Sahib ?? said 
the Adjutant. "Yes, said the Sibadar, 
‘there is a figure of the former Lord 
Sahib arrived) “Aadswhat do you 
think of itt? ‘Sah eise Sübadàr, 
‘abhi hat kala adr ‘Sd, ie pota 
ho jaega jab achchha hogá.1*..(* Ìt is now 
just like a native—‘a black man’) ; 
when the whitewash is applied it will 
be excellent.’ 

In some few phrases the term has 
become crystallised and semi-olficial. 
Thus the native dressers in a hospital 
were, and possibly still are, called 
Black Doctors. 

1787.—“ The Surgeon’sassistantand Black 
Doctor take their station 100 paces in tho 
rear, or in any placo of security to which 
the Doolies may rd carry tho wounded." 
—Regulations for the H. Cs Troops on the 
Coast of Coromandel. 


In the following the meaning is 
special : 

1788.—“ For Sale. That small upper- 
roomed Garden Howe, with about 5 big- 
phs (see BEEGAH) of ground, on tho road 
cing from Choringheo to the Burying 
Ground, which formerly belonged to the 
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BLACK TOWN. 


Moravians; it is very private, from the 
number of trees on the Ee. and havi 
lately received considerable additions an 
repairs, is well adapted fora Black Family. 


aT Apply to Mr. pnm i 
о, Жо. о Mr. Camac."—Jn Seton 


.BLACK AOT. This was the name 
given in odium by the non-official 

uropeans in India to Act XI., 1836, 
of the Indian Legislature, which laid 
down that no person should by reason 
of his place of birth or of his descent 
he, in any civil proceeding, excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Courts 
named, viz.: Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
Zillah and City Judge’s Courts, Princi- 
pal Sudder Ameens, Sudder Ameens, 
and Moonsiffs Court, or, in other 
words, it placed European subjects on 
a level with natives as to their subjec- 
tion in civil causes to all the Company’s 
Courts, including those under Native 
Judges. This Act was drafted by T. B. 
Macaulay, then Legislative Member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, 
and brought great abuse on his head. 
Recent agitation caused by the *Ilbert 
Bill,” proposing to make Europeans 
subject to native magistrates in regard 
to police and criminal charges, has 
been, by advocates of the latter 
measure, put on all fours with the 
agitation of 1836. But there is much 
that discriminates the two cases. 

1876.—‘‘ The motive of tho scurrility with 
which Macaulay was assailed by a handful 
of sorry scribblers was his advocacy of the 
Act, familiarly known as tho Black Act, 
which withdrew from British subjects 
resident in he perarinces hele E сайа 

rivilege o. Tu civil ај als oro the 
Ed EA Calcutta." —Trenelyan's 
Life of M«caulay, 2nd ed., i. 398. 


[BLACK BEER, s A beverage 
mentioned by early travellers in Japan. 
It was probably not a malt liquor. Dr. 
Aston suggests that it was kuro-hi, a 
dark-coloured saké used in the service 
of the Shinto gods. 


{1616.—‘‘ One jar of black beer.”—Foster, 
Letters, iv. 270.] 


BLACK-BUCK, s. The ordinary 
name of the male antelope (Antilope 
bezoartica, Jerdon) [A. cervicapra, Blan- 
ford], from the dark hue of its back, 
by no means however literally black. 


1690.—''The Indians remark, "tis Sep- 


` tember's Sun which caused the black lines 


on the Antelopes! Backs."—Ovington, 139. 


BLACK COTTON SOIL. — (See 
REGUR.) - 


[BLACK JEWS, а term applied to 
the Jews of S. India; see 2 Pond YN. €Q., 
iv. 4. 429 ; viii. 939, 418, 521 ; Logan, 
Malabar, i. 246 seqq.] 


BLACK LANGUAGE. An old- 
fashioned expression, for Hindustani 
and other vernaculars, which used to 
be common among officers and men of 
the Royal Army, but was almost con- 
fined to them. 


BLACK PARTRIDGE, s. The 
[шг Indian name of the common 
rancolin of S.E. Europe and Western 
Asia (Francolinus vulyaris, Stephens), 
notable for its harsh quasi-articulate 
call, interpreted in various parts of the 
world into very different syllables. 
The rhythm of the call is fairly re- 
presented by two of the imitations 
which come nearest one another, viz. 
that given by Sultan Baber Coreen) g 
‘Shir dáram, shakral:? (Гуе got milk 
and sugar’ !) and (Hind.) one given by 
Jerdon : * Lahsan pits adrak’ (‘ Garlic, 
onion, and ginger’!) A more pious one 
is: Khuda tert kudrat, ‘God is thy 
strength!’ Another mentioned by 
Capt. Baldwin is very like the trath : 
‘Be quick, pay yourdebts!’ But per- 
haps the Greek interpretation recorded 
by Athenaeus (ix. 39) is best of all: 
тріз rois какобрүоіѕ xaxd "''hree-fold ills 
to the ill-doers !^ see Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
ch. xviii. and note 1; [Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 934, iv. 17]. 


BLACK TOWN; np. Still the 
[оран name of the native city of 
Madras, as distinguished from the Fort 
and southern suburbs occupied by the 
English residents, and the bazars 
which supply their wants. The term 
is also used at Bombay. 


1673.—Fryor calls tho nativo town of 
Madras “tho Heathen Town," and «һо 
Indian Town.” 

1727.—''The Black Town (of Madras) 
is inhabited by Gentows, Makometans, ond 
Indian Christians. . . . It was walled in to- 
wards tho Land, when Governor Pit ruled 
it."—A. Hamilton, i. 367. 
the glacis of Fort St. 
Goorgo, to tho northward, is а largo town 


which is fortified sufficiently to nt any 
surprise by а body of horae. "— Hodges p. 6. 


BLACK WOOD. 


1780.—**. . . Cadets upon their arrival in 
the country, many of whom... . are obliged 
to take up their residenco in dir у punch- 
houses in tho Black Town. . ."—Afunros 
Narrative, 22. 

1782.— When Mr. Hastings came to tho 
govornmont he added some new regulations 
7..divided the black and white town 
(Calcutta) into 35 wards, and purchased the 
consent of the natives to go a little furthor 
off."—Price, Some Obserrutions, Сс. p. 60. 
In Tracts, vol. i. 

1813.—“‘The large bazar, or the street in 
the Black Town, (Bombay) . . . contained 
many Asiatic houses."—JForbes, Or. 
Mem., 2nd cd., i. 96. Also seo quotation 
(1809) under BOMBAY.] 

1827.—''Hartley hastened from the 
Black Town, more satisfied than before 
that somo deceit was about.to be practised 
towards Monic Gray."— Walter Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xi. 


BLACK WOOD. The popular 
name for what is in England termed 
*rose-wood!; produced chiefly by 
several species of Dalbergia, and from 
which the celebrated carved furniture 
of Жош is made. [The same name 
is applied to the Chinese ebony used 
in carving (Ball, Things Chinese, 3rd 
ed., 107).] (See 518800.) 

[1615.—'' Her lading is Black Wood, 1 
think ebony."—Cocks's Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 35. 

[1813.—''Black wood furnituro becomes 
like heated metal."— Forbes, Or. Mem., 2nd 
ed., i. 106.) 

1879.—(In Babylonia) **Inamound to the 
south of tho mass of city ruins called Jum- 
juma, Mr. Rassam discovered the remains 
of a rich hall or palace . . . the cornices 
were of painted brick, and the roof of rich 
Indian blackwood."—.1tkenaeum, July 5, 22. 


BLANKS, s The word is used for 
‘whites’ or SLO (Port. branco) 
in the following, but we know not if 
anywhere else in English : 

1718.—'*The Heathens... too shy to 
venturo into the Churches of the Blanks (so 
they call the Christians), sinco theso were 
generally adorned with fine cloaths and all 
manner of proud apparel."—(Zicgenbalg and 
Plutscho), Propagation of the Gospel, dc. Pt. 
T., 3rd cd., p. 70. 


[BLATTY, adj. A corr. of wildyati, 
‘foreign’ (see BILAYUT) A name 
1 РЕЦ to two plants in S. India, 
the Sonneratia acida, aud Hydrolea 
zeylanica (see Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss. 
s. v... In the old records it is applied 
toa kind of cloth. Owen (Narrative, i. 
349) uses Blat as a name for the land- 
wind in Arabia, of which the origin is 
perhaps tlie same. 
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[1610.—“ Blatty, tho сотре Rs. 060.”— 
Dancers, Letters, і. 72] 


BLIMBEE, s. Malayal. vilimbi ; Н. 
belambit [or bilumba ; ] Malay. batimling 
or belimbing. The iruit of Averrho« 
bilimbi, L. The genus was so called 
by Limneus in honour of Averrhoes, 
tlie Arab commentator on Aristotle and 
Avicenna. It embraces two species 
cultivated in India for their fruits; 
neither known in a wild state. See 
for the other CARAMBOLA. 


BLOOD-SUCKER, s А harmless 
lizard (Lacerta cristata) is so called, 
because when excited it changes in 
colour (especially about the neck) from 
a dirty yellow or grey, to a dark red. 

1810.—“On the morn, however, I dis- 
covered it to be a large lizard, termed a 
D аскек ы са Life of Leyden, 

1813.—''The largo seroor, or lacer, 
commonly called tho bloodsucker."— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 110 (2nd ed.).] 


BOBACHEE, s. А cook (male) 
This is an Auglo-Indian vulgarisation 
of bawarchi, a term originally brought, 
according to Hammer, by the hordes 
of Chingiz Khan into Western Asia. 
At the Mongol Court the Büwarch 
was a high dignitary, *Lord Sewer' 
or the like (sce Hammers Golden 
Horde, 935, 461). The late Prof. A. 
Schicfner, however, stated to us that. 
he could not trace*a Mongol origin 
for the word, which ‘appears*to be Or. 
Turki. [Platts derives if’ from Р. 
Фазсат, ‘confidence.’] 

c. 1333.—'* Chaque émir a un bawerdjy, ct 
lorsquo la table a Ско dressée, cot officier 
s'assicd devant son mattro . . . le bdwerdjy 
coupe la viande en petits morceaux. Ces 
gens-là possèdent une grande babileté pour 
dépecer la viande."—Jbn Batuta, ii. 407. 

с. 1500.—Báüwarchl is the word used for 
cook in the original of the Ata (Blockmann’s 
Eng. Tr. i. 53). 

1810.—**. . . the dripping . . . is returned 
to the meat by a bunch of feathers . . . tie 
to the end of a short stick. "This little neat, 
cleanly, and cheap drippiug-ladle, answers 
admirably; it being in the power of the 
babachy to baste any part with great pro- 
cision."— Williamson, È М. i. 238. 

1866.— 

“ And every night and morning 
The bobachee shall kill 
The sempiternal moorghee, 
And we'll all have a grill.” 
The Dawk Bungalow, 228. 


BOBACHEE CONNAH. 
BOBACHEE CONNAH, s H. 
Bawarchi-khana, _‘Cook-house; i.e. 
Kitchen ; generally in a cottage de- 
tached from the residence of a Euro- 
pean household. 


[1829.—*'In defiance of all Bawurchee- 
khana rules and regulations."—Or. Sport 
Mag., i. 118.] 


BOBBERY, s. For the origin see 
BOBBERY-BOB. А noise, a disturbance, 
а row. 

(1710.—** And beat with thoir hand on the 
mouth, making a certain noise, which we 
Portuguese call babare. Babare isa word 
composed of baba, ‘a child’ and are, an ad- 
verb implying ‘to call? ”—Oriente Conquis- 
tado, vol it. ; Conquista, i. div. i. sec. 8. 

1830.—** When the band struck up (my 
Arab) was much frightened, mado bolbery 
set his foot in а hole and nearl pitche 
те."— Мет. of Col. Mountain, 2nd cd., 106. 

1806.—'* But what is the meaning of all 
E .bobbery?"— The Dawk Bungalow, 
р. 387. 


Bobbery is used in ‘pigeon English,’ 
and of course a Chinese origin is found 
for it, viz. pa-pi, Cantonese, ‘a noise.’ 
The idea that there is a similar 

nglish word (see 7 ser. N. & Q., v. 
905, 971, 338, 415, 513) is rejected by 
the N.E.D.] 


BOBBERY-BOB! inter. The 
Anglo-Indian colloquial representation 
of a common exclamation of Hindus 
when in surprise or grief —*Bàp-rà! or 
Bap-ré Bàp,*O Father!’ (we have 
known a friend from north of Tweed 
whose ordinary interjection was *My 
qucm 12).  Blumenrotli's 

hilippine Vocabulary gives Nact/= 
Madre mia, as a vulgar exclamation of 
admiration. 


1782.—'* Captain Сохо being again oxam- 
ined . . . if hehad any opportunity to mako 
any observitions concerning the execution 
of Nundcomar? said, he had ; that he saw the 
whole except tho immediato act of execu- 
tion .. . there were 8 ог 10,000 le 
assembled i wii rend pee the jah 
was turned off, rsed suddenly, crying 
‘ Ah-bauparee!' leaving nobody about tho 
gallows but the Sheriff and his attendants, 
and а fow European spectators. Ho ex- 
plains tho term Ah-baup-aree, to bo an 
exclamation of tho black people, upon tho 
appearance of anything very alarming, and 

en they are in great poin."— Prices 2nd 
Letter to E. Burke, р. 5. In Tracts, vol. ii. 

» “If an Hindoo was to see a house on 
fire, to receive а smart slap on tho face, 
break a china basin, cut his finger, seo two 
Europeans boxing, or a sparrow shot, ho 
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would call out  Ah-bau; е1" —From 
R of Select Committee of H. of C., Ibid. 
рр. 9-10. 


1834.—'' They both hastened to the spot, 
whore the man lay senseless, and tho syco 
by his side muttering Büpre bipre."—The 
Baloo, i. 48. 

1863-64.—"‘ My mon soon became aware 
of the unwelcome visitor, and raisod the cry, 
‘A bear, a bear!” 

“Ahi! bap-re-bap! Oh, my father! 
and drive him away,’ said a timorous 
from under a blanket closo by."—Lt.-Col. 
Lewin, A Fly on tke Wheel, 142. 


BOBBERY-PACK, s. A pack of 
hounds of different breeds, or (oftener) 
of no breed at all, wherewith young 
officers hunt jackals or the like ; pre- 
sumably so called from the noise and ` 
disturbance that such a pack are an 
to raise. And hence a ‘scratch S 
of any kind, as a *scratch match? at 
cricket, &c. (See a quotation under 
BUNOW.) 

1878.—“. . . on tho mornings when the 
'bobbera' pack went out, of which Mac- 
pherson was ‘master,’ and I Пир we 
ERR ра up by 4 л.м."—/Д/е in the Mofus- 
sil, i. 142. 


The following occurs in a letter re- 
ceived from an old Indian by one of 
the authors, some years ago : 


“What a Cabinet ——has put together ! 


—a regular bobbery-pack." 
BOCCA TIGRIS, np. The name 
applied to the estuary of the Canton 


iver. It appears to be an inaccurate 
reproduction of the Portuguese Boca 
do Tigre, and that to he a rendering 
of the Chinese name Hu-mén, “Tiger | 
Gate.” Hence in the second quotation 
Tigris is supposed to be the name of 
the river. 

` ,—'* At 8 o'clock me passed еве of 

uar „апа at БЕ the Lyon's Tower o 
A Voy. to tke E. Indies in 1747 and 1748. 

rz aad] of Canton E situnted 
on the banks o Tigris, a large river. 
. . "—Rayaal (tr. 1771), i 258. M 
E 182—".... B sepe еда en і Вопона 

lu Tigre, опа) 1! our du Lion. — 
Sonnerat, Тонг 934. 

900.—'* The launch was taken up the 

Canton River and abandoned near the 
Tigris (tho Bogue)."—7ke Times, 29 Oct.] 


BOCHA, s. H. bocha. A kind of 
chair- kin formerly in пзе in 
Bengal, but now quite forgotten. 

1810.—“‘ Ladi usually conveyed about 
Calcutta . . . їп а kind ая called 
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our | so called in some old works. 


bochah ... being a compound of! 
Е 1o body of à chariot. "E 


BOGUE, np. This name is applied 
by seamen to the narrows at the mouth 
of the Canton River, and is a corrup- 
tion of Boca. (See BOCCA TIGRIS.) 


BOLIAH, BAULEAH, s. Beng. 
büülia. A kind of light accommoda- 
tion boat with a cabin, in use on the 
Bengal rivers. We do not find the word 
in any of the dictionaries. Ives, in the 
middle of the 18th century, describes 
itas a boat very long, but so narrow 
that only one шап could sit in the 
breadth, though it carried а multitude 
of rowers. This is not the character 
of the boat so called now. [Buchanan 
Hamilton, writing about 1820, says: 
“The bhauliya is intended for the 
same purpose, conyeyanca of pas- 
sengers}, and is about the same size as 
the Pansi (see PAUNCHWAY). It is 
sharp at both ends, rises at the ends 
less than the Pansi, and its tilt is 
laced in the middle, the rowers stand- 
ing both before and behind the place 
of accommodation of passengers. On 
the Kosi, the Bhauliya is a large fishing- 
boat, carrying 
(ene India, iii. 345.) Grant (Rural 

ife, p. 5) gives a drawing and descrip- 
tion of the modern boat.] 

1757.—'' To got two bolias, a Goordore, 
and 87 dandies from the Nazir."—Zves, 157. 

1810.—** On one side the picturesquo boats 
of tho natives, with thoir hoating uts; on 
the other the bolios and pleasurc-boats of 
the English."—Afarja Graham, 142. 

1811.—** The extreme lightness of its con- 
struction gave it incredible . . . . s 
An examplo is cited of a Governor General 
who in his Bawaleea performed in 8 days 
the voyage from Lucknow to Calcutta, a 
distance of 400 marine leagues.”—Solryns, 
iil The drawing represents а very light 
skiff, with only a small kiosque nt tho stern. 

1824.—'* Wo found two Bholiahs, or large 
row-boats, with convenient cabins. . . ."— 
Heber, i. 28. 

1834.—'*Rivors's attention had heen at- 
tracted by sceing a large beauliah in the 
aot of swinging to tho tide."—TZhe Лађоо, 
1. " 


BOLTA,s. A turn of a rope; sea 
H. from Port. volta (Roebuck). 


BOMBASA, np. The Island of 
Mombasa, off the E. African Coast, is 


six or seven men.” | 


BOMBAY. 

{ е Bombast 
is used in Persia for a negro slave; 
see quotation. 

1516.—‹. . . another island, in which 
there is a city of tho Moors called Bombaza, 
very large and heautiful."—arhosa, 11. Seo 
also Colonial Papers under 1609, i. 188. 

1883.—'*. . . the Bombassi, or coal-black 
negro of the interior, being of much less 
prico, and usually only used as a cook."— 

Vilis, Moder Persia, 326. 


BOMBAY, п.р. It has been al- 
leged, often and positively (as in the 
i quotations below from Fryer and 
| Grose), that this name is an English 
corruption from the Portuguese Bom. 
bahia, ‘good bay.’ The grammar of 
the alleged etymon is bad, and the 
history is no better ; for the name can 
be traced long before the Portuguese 
occupation, long before the arrival of 
the Portuguese in India. О. 1430, 
we find the islands of Mahim and 
i Mumba-Devi, which united form the 
| existi, island of Bombay, held, along 
with Salsette, by a Hindu Rā, who 
was tributary to the Mohammedan 
King of Guzerat. (See Rds Майа, ii. 
350); [ed. 1878, p. 270] The same 
form reappears (1516) in Barbosa’s 
Tana-Mayambu (p. 68), in the Estado 
da India under 1595, and (1563) in 
Garcia de Orta, who writes both Mom- 
baim and Bombaim. The latter author, 
mentioning the excellencg of the areca 
produced there, speaks of himself 
i aving had a grant of the island 
from Ше King of Portugal (see 
below). Itis customarily called Bom- 
haim on the carliest English Rupee 
coinage. (See under RUPEE.) The 
shrine of the goddess Mumba-Devi 
from whom the name is supposed to 
have heen taken, stood on the Es- 
planade till the middle of the 17th 
century, when it was removed to its 
wesent site in the middle of what 
is now the most frequented part .of 
the native town. 
1507.—''Sultan Mahommed Bigarrah of 
Guzerat having carried an army against 
Chniwal, in the year of the Hijra 913, in 
order to destroy the Europeans, ho effectod 
his desi ngainst tho towns of Bassai 
(sce BASSEIN) and Manbai, and returned 
! to his own capital. . . ."—Alirat-i-Ahkmedé 
| (Bird's transl.), 214-15. і а 
1508.—'*The Vicoroy quitted Dabul, 
passing by Chaul, whero ho did not care 
to go in, to avoid delay, and anchored at 
Bombaim, whence the people fled when 
they saw the Несі, and our mon carried off 


-aftor it, and the island of Chaul; on the 
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many cows and caught some blacks whom 
they found hiding in the woods, and of 
theso they took away those thnt woro good, 
and killed the rest."— Correa, i. 926. 


1516.—**. .. a fortress of tho boforo- 
named King (of Guzorat), called Tana- 
mayambu, and near it із a Moorish town, 
vory pleasant, with many gardens... а 
town of vory great Moorish mosques, and 
temples of worship of tho Gentiles . . . it 
is likewiso а sea port, but of little trado."— 
Barbosa, 69. Tho name here appears to 
combine, in a common oriental fashion, 
the name of tho adjoining town of Thana 
(seo TANA) and Bombay. 


1552.—"The Governor advanced inst 
Bombayn о tho 6th ошону; ME тая 
morcover io on 
Wednesday fell." Couto, ТҮ, vb 


1551.—'* Item of M. 8500 fedeas. 

“Item of Monbaym, алов 

“Rents of tho land surrendered by the 
King of Canbaya in 1513, from 1535 to 
1548."—S. Botelho, Tombo, 139. 

1063.—'*. . . and bottor still is (that the 
areca) of Mom! „ an estate and island 
which the King our Lord has graciously 

ted mo on perpetual lease.” *—Garcia 
De Orta, f. 91v. 


"m “SERVANT. Sir, horo is Simon 


1644.—“ Description of the Port of Mom- 
. » «+ The Viceroy Conde de Lin- 
hares sont the 8 councillors to fortify this 
Bay, so that no European onemy 
be ablo to enter. These Ministers visited 
tho place, and wore of opinion that the 
width (of the entrance) being so great, 
becoming oven wider and more unob- 
structed further in, thoro was no place 
that you could fortify so as to defend the 
entrance. . . ."—JJocarro, MS. f. 227. 

16 aos омба аб demeurer 
pour la plu Barocho, à Bambaye et 
prensa Po v. 40. 

» “Шо Bacnim à Bombaiim il y a 
six lioues.”—Jhid. 218. 

16/3.—''Docember the Eighth wo paid 
our Homago to the Union-flag flying on the 
Fort of Bombaim."— Fryer, 59. 

» “Bombaim . . . ventures furthest 
out into the Sca, making thé Mouth of 
a spacious Bay, whence it has its Ety- 
mology; Bom , quasi Boon bay.”— 
Ibid. 62. 

1676.—‘‘Since tho present King of - 
land married tho Princess of ine of eio 
had in Portion the famous Port of Bombeye 
. . . they coin both Silvor, Copper, and 
TTinn."—Tavernier, E. T., її. б. 

1677.—‘‘ Quod dicta Insula de Bombaim, 
una cum dopendentiis suis, nobis ab arii toe 
boná fide ex to (sicut oportuit) ita 
non fucrit.”—. any Chariad . to the Viceroy 
L. do Mendoza Furtado, in 7) , di. 
of M Port and Island. of Bombay, 1724; 
p. 77. 

1690.—‘ This Island has its Denomination 
from the Harbour, which ... was ori- 
ginally called Boon Beine in tho Vorlu- 
quese a Good Bay or Harbour.”— 


Qvington, 129. 


‘Foy aforada a mestro Dioguo polo dito 
govemador por mill quatro contos trinta 

lous pardaos méo... J iiij.» xxxij. is 
méo."—Tombo do la dà India, 160-161. 

1531.—"The Governor at tho island of 
Bombaim awaited the junction of tho whole 
expedition, of which he made a muster, 
taking a roll from cach captain, of tho 
Portuguese soldiers and sailors and of the 
captivo slaves who could fight and help, and 
of tho number of musketcers, and of othor 

le, such ns servants. And all taken 

Together ho found in the whole fleet, somo 
3560 soldiers (homens d'armas) counti 
captains and gentlemen; and some 145 
Portuguese seamen, with the pilots and 
masters; and some 2000 soldiers who were 
Malabars and Goa Canarines; and 8000 
slaves fit to fight; and among these he 
found moro than 3000 musketeers (espingar- 
deiros), and 4000 country scamen who could 
row (marinkeiros de terra remeiros), besides 
the mariners of tho junks who woro moro 
than 800; and with marriod and single 
women, and [соко taking goods and pro- 
visions to sell, and menial servants, the 
wholo together was more than 30,000 souls. 
^. ,”—Соггеа, iii. 392. 


1538.—'* Tho Isle of Bombay has on tho 
south tho waters of tho bay which is called 


N. the island of Salsete ; on tho east Salsete 
also; and on the west tho Indian Ocean. 
The land of this island is very low, and 
covered with great and beautiful groves of 
trees. There is much game, and abundance 
of meat and rice, and there is no memory 
of any scarcity. Nowadays it is called the 
island of Boa-Vida ; n name givon to it by 
Hector da Silveira, hecause when his ficet 
was cruising on this coast his soldiers had 

t refreshment and enjoyment there.”— 

r, de Castro, Princiro Roteiro, p. 81. 


eximere NT dy of emplea properly 

1552.—'*, . . a small stream called Bate | соттар! on eii Od eas granted оп а lease 
which runs into the Bay of Bombain, and | he Perse (оча Иии {The 
Which is od аз the d tion be- кан MIO. Civil TA allen өрдү paid à 


tween the Kingdom of Guzurate and the Perrone to n Deas жаз, Суй. Y. 
Kingdom of Decan."—]JKtrros, I. ix. 1. gteusis. 
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1711.—Lockyer declares it to bo im- 
possible, with all tho Compan "s Strength 
and Art, to make Bombay “а Mart of great 
Businoss."—P. 83. 

c. 1760.—''. . . one of the most com- 
modious bays perhaps in the world, from 
which distinction it received the denomi- 
nation of Bombay, by corruption from 
the Portuguese Brora-Bahia, t ough now 
El written by them Bombaim.”—Grose, 


1770.—“ Хо man chose to settle in a 
country so unhealthy as to give rise to the 
proverb That at Bombay а man's life did 
nol exceed tico monsoons." —Raynal (E. T., 
1777), i. 389. CE 

1809.—'' The largest in Bom 
is in the Black ‘Town. PN . It is dedicated 
to Momba Dewe... who by her images 
and attributes seems to bo Parvati, the wife 
of Siva." —Mariu Grakam, 14. 


.BOMBAY BOX-WORK. This 
well-known manufacture, consisting in 
the decoration of boxes, desks, &c., 
with veneers of geometrical mosaic, 
somewhat after the fashion of Tun- 
bridge ware, is said to have been intro- 
duced from Shiraz to Surat more than 
a century ago, and some 30 years later 
from Surat to Bombay. The veneers 
are formed by cementing together fine 
triangular prisms of ebony, ivory, 

en-stained ivory, stag's horn, and 
tin, so that the sections when sawn 
across form the required pattern, and 
such thin sections are then attached 
to, the panels of the box with strong 
glue. 


BOMBAY DUCE.—S3ee BUMMELO. 


BOMBAY MARINE. This was 
the title borne for many years by the 
meritorious but somewhat depressed 
service which in 1830 acquired the 
style of the “Indian Navy,” and on 
30th April,.1863, ceased to exist. The 
detachments of this force which took 
part in the China War (1841-42) were 
nown to their brethren of the Royal 


«| —Hicky's Bengal Gazette, April 8th-: 


BONITO. 


large junks issuing from Batavia, then 
under blockade. These were lawful 
prize, laden with Dutch property, 
valued at £600,000. But Hayes knew 
that such a capture would create great 
difficulties and embarrassments in the 
English trade at Canton, and he 
directed the release of this splendid 


rize. 
r (2) 30th June 1815, Lieut. Boyce in 
the brig ‘ Nautilus’ (180 tons, carryin 
ten 18-pr. carronades, and four 9- ray 
encountered the U. S. sloop-of-war © Pea- 
cock? (539 tons, carrying twenty 32-pr. 
carronades, and two long 18-prs.). 
After he had informed the American 
of the ratification of peace, Boyce was 
peremptorily ordered to haul down his 
colours, which he answered by a flat 
refusal The ‘Peacock’ opened fire, 
and a short but brisk action followed, 
in which Boyes and his first lieutenant 
were shot down. The gallant Boyce 
had a special pension from the 
Company (£435 in all) and lived to 
his 93rd year to enjoy it. 

We take the facts from the History 
of this Navy by one of its officers, 
Lieut. C. R. Low (i. 294), but he 
erroneously states the pensian to have 
been granted by the U.S. Govt. 

1780.—‹ Тһе Hon. Company's schooncr, 
Carinjar, with Lieut. Murry Commander, 
of the Bom! Marines, is going to Archin 
(sic, see ACHEEN) to meot the Ceres and 
the other Europe ships from Madrass, to 
put on board of them the St. Holena stores.” 


BONITO, s. A fish (Thynnus pe- 
lamys, Day) of the same family (Scom- 
bridae) as mackerel and tunny, very 
common іп the Indian seas. The name 
is Port., and apparently is the adj. 
bonito, ‘fine.’ 

c. 1610.—'*On y pesche упо quantité 
udmirable de gros poissons, de sept ou. huit 
sortes, qui sont néantmoins quasi de mesmo 
race et espece.. . . commes bonites, alba- 
chores, daurades, et autres."—Pyrard, i. 


Navy, under the temptation of allitera- | 137 


tion, as the “Bombay Buccaneers.” In 
their earliest employment against the 

irates of Western India and the 

ersian Gulf, they had been known as 
“the Grab Service.” But, no matter 
for these names, the history of this 
Navy is full of brilliant actions and 
services. We will quote two noble 
examples of public virtue : 

(1) In July 1811, a squadron under 
Commodore John Hayes took tivo 


1615.—''Bonitoes and albicores are in 
colour; 5 ш t and ves much ike to 
аскегі wW very large." — 
Terry, in purche ii. 1464. 7 
c. 1620.— 
** How many sail of well-mann'd hips 
As the Bonito does the Flying- 
Have VOU Pore 
Beaum, & › The Double Marriage, ii. 1. 
с. 1760.—“The fish undoubtedly takes 


its name from relishing so well to the taste 
of tho Portuguese ... that they call it 
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Bonito, which answers in our tongue to M ЕН of the Kingd. of China, dc., 


dolicious."— Grose, i. 5. 
«While c esc 
iile on tho yard-arm the ner sits, 
Strikes the boneta, or tho shark en- 
snares.”—Grainger, B. ii. 
1778.—“Tho Captain informed us he had 
named his ship the Bonnetta, out of grati- 
tudo to Providence; for опсо . . . tho 
ship in which ho then sailed was becalmed 
for five wecks, and during all that timo, 
numbors of the fish Bonnetta swam closo to 
her, and were caught for food ; ho resolved 
thereforo that tho ship ho should noxt got 
should be called tho Bunnetta."—Boswell, 
Journal of a Tour, c., under Oct. 16, 1773. 


BONZE, s. A term long applied 
hy Europeans in China to the Buddhist 
clergy, ut originating with early 
visitors to Japan. Its origin is how- 
ever not quite clear. The Chinese 
Tn-sng, ‘a religious person? is in 
Japanese bonzi or bonzó; but Köppen 
prefers fd-sz, ‘Teacher of the Law,’ 
pron. in Japanese bo-zi (Dic Rel. des 

uddha, i. 321, and also Schott’s Zur 
Litt. des Chin. Buddhismus, 1873, р. 46). 
It will be seen that some of the old 
quotations favour one, and some the 
other, of these sources. On the other 
hand, Bandhya (for Skt. vandya, ‘to 
whoin worship or reverence is due, 
very reverend’) seems to be applied in 
Nepal to the Buddhist clergy, and 
Hodgson considers the Japanese bonze 
(bonz6?) traceable to this. (Essays, 
1874, p. 63.) The same word, as 
bandhe or bande, is in Tibetan similarly 
upplied.—(See Jaeschke's Dict., р. 365.) 

lie word first occurs in Jorge Alvarez's 
account of Japan, and next, a little 
later, in the letters. of St. Francis 
Xavier. Cocks in his Diary uses 
forms approaching boxe. 

1549.—**I find the common secular people 
here less impure and more obedient to 
reason than their priests, whom thoy call 
bonzos.”—-Letler of St. Е. Xavier, in Cole- 
ridge's Lise, ii. 238. 

1552.—“‘Erubescunt enim, et incredibi- 
liter confunduntur Bonzii, ubi male co- 
haerere, ac pugnaro inter seso са, quae 
docent, palam ostenditur, "—Seti. Fr. Xacerit 
Еріш. V. xvii., ed. 1607. 

1572.—''. . . sacerdotes . . . qui ipsorum 
linguà Bonzii appellantur.”—E£. соба, 58. 

1585.—''They havo amongst them (in 
Japan) many priests of their idols whom 
they call Bonsos, of the which thero be 

reat convents. —Parkess Tr. of Mendoza 
1589), ii. 900. 

1590.—''This doctrine doe all they em- 
brace, which are in China called Cen, but 
with us at lapon are named Bonzi."—Ax 


c. 1006.—'*Capt. Saris has Bonzees."— 
Purchas, i, 374. ы ues 

1618.—‘‘ And their is 300 boze (or pagon 
pristes) have alowanco and mentaynanco for 
eaver to pray for his sole, in the samo sorte 
as munkes and fryres uso to doe amongst 
the Roman papistes.”—Cocks's Diary, ii. 15; 
[in i. 117, bose]; bosses (i. 143). 

676.—'* It is estimated that there aro in 
this country (Siam) more than 200,000 priests 
called Bonzes."-—Zucernier, od. Ball, ii. 293.1 
,.1127.—**. . . or perhaps make him fadge 
in а China bonzee in his Calendar, undor tho 
name of a Christian Saint."—.1. Hamilton, 
i. 253. 

1791-7.— 
“© Alike to me oncas'd in Grecian bronze 
Koran or Vulgate, Veda, Priest, or Bonze.” 
Pursuits of Literature, 6th cd., p. 335. 


c. 1814.— 
(G Ше Кш deals in Mandarins, Bonzes, 


са— 

Peers, Бий: апа Punch, Hum—are 
sacred to theo." 

T. Moore, Ham and Fum, 


[1) BORA, BOORA, s. Beng. 
thada, а kind of cargo-hoat. used in 
tlie rivers of Bengal. 

[1075.—** About noone overtook the eight 
boraes.”—Iedgex, Diary, Нак. Soc. ii. 
Cexxxvil. 

[1680.—'*Tho boora ... being a ver 
floaty light boat, rowinge with 20 to 
Owars, these carry Salt Peeter und other 
goods from Hugly downowards, and some 
trado to Dacca with salt; thoy also servo 
for tow boats for yo зура bound up ог 
downe ye river."—4Uid. ii. 15.] 


©) BORA, s. Н. and Guz. bokra 
and bohord, which H. H. Wilson re- 
fers to the Skt. vyavahdrī, ta trader, 
or man of affairs from which are 
formed the ordinary H. words byohard, 
byohariyd (and a Guzerati formi which 
comes very near bohord). This is con- 
firmed by the quotation front Nurullah 
below, but it is not quite certain. Dr. 
John Wilson (see below) gives an 
Arabic derivation which we have been 
unable to verify. [There can be no 
reasonable doubt that this is incorrect.] 
There are two classes of Bohriis be- 
longing to different Mohammedan 
sects, and different in habit of life. 


1. The һа Bohrds who are es- 
sentially townspeople, and especially 
nee in Surat, Burhanpur, Ujjain, 
&c. They are those best known far 
and wide by the name, and are usually 
devoted to trading and money-lending. 


BORA. 


Their original seat was in Guzerat, and 
they are most, numerous there, and in 
the Bombay territory generally, but 
are also to be found in various parts о 
Central India and the N.-W. Provinces, 
[where they are all Hindus] The 
word in Bombay is often used as syn- 
onymous with pedlar or bo: 

They are generally well-to-do people, 
keeping very cleanly and comforta le 
houses. [See an account of them in 
Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 470 . 9nd ed. 
These Bohras appear to form one o 
the numerous Shia sects, akin in 
character to, and apparently of the 
same origin as, the Ismiailiyah fcr As- 
sassins of the Middle Ages), and claim 
as their original head and doctor in 
India one Ya'küb, who emigrated 
from Egypt, and landed in Cambay 
A.D. 1137. But the chief seat of the 
doctrine is alleged to have been in 
Yemen, till that country was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1538. A 
Jarge exodus of the sect to India then 
took place. Like the Ismiilis they 
attach a divine character to their 
Mullah or chief Pontitt, who now 


resides at Surat. They are guided by | р 


him in all things, and they pay him a 
percentage on their profits. But there 
are several sectarian subdivisions; 
айй Bohris, Sulaimani Bohrüs, &c. 
[See Forbes, Ris Mala, ed. 1878, p. 264 
gg] 

2. The Sunni Bohrix These are 
very numerous in the Northern Con- 
can and Guzerat. They are essentially 
peasants, sturdy, thrifty, and excellent 
cultivators, retaining much of Hindu 
habit; and are, though they have 
dropped caste distinctions, very exclu- 
sive and “denominational” (as the 
Bombay Gazetteer expresses d Ex- 
ceptionally, at Pattan, in Baroda State, 
there is a rich and thriving community 
of trading Bohrias of the Sunni section ; 
they have no intercourse with their 
Shi'a namesakes. ` 

The history of the Bohras is still 
very obseure ; nor does it seem ascer- 
tained whether the two sections were 
originally one. Some things indicate 
that the Slira Bohris may he, in accord- 
ance with their tradition, in some con- 
siderable mu of foreign descent, and 
that the Sunni Bohris, who are un- 
Testina of Hindu descent, may 

ave been native converts of the 
foreign immigrants, afterwards forcibly 
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brought over to Sunnism by the Guze- 
rat Bultans. But all this must be 
said with much reserve. The history 


f | is worthy of investigation. 


The quotation from Ilm Batuta, 
which refers to Gandari on the Baroda 
river, south of Cambay, alludes most 

robably to the Bohrás, and may per- 
haps, ough not necessarily, indicate 
an origin for the name different from 
cither of those suggested. 

c. 1843.—‘ When wo arrived at Kandahir 
. . . wo received a visit from the ‘principal 
Musulmans dwelling at his (the pagan 
King's) Capital, such as the Children of 
Khojah Bohrah, among whom. was tho Nä- 
khoda Ibrahtm, who had 6 vessels belonging 
to him.”—Jin Batuta, iv. 58. , 

c. 1620.—Nurullah of Shuster, quoted by 
Colebrooke, speaks of this class as having 
heen converted to Islam 300 ycars before. 
Ho says also: ‘Most of them subsist by 
commerco and mechanical trades; as is in- 
dicated by the name Bohrah, which signifies 
*morchant' in tho dialect of Gujerat."—In 
Аа. Nes., vii. 338. 

1673.—'*. . . The rest (of the Mohamme- 
dans) aro adopted under the name of the 


.Province or Kingdom they are born in, as 


Mogul . . . or Schisms they have made, ах 
Bilhim, Jemottee, and the lowest of all is 
orrah."—Fryer, 93. 

с. 1780.—'' Among tho rest was the whole 
of the property of a cortain Muhammad 
Mokrim, a man of the Bohra tribo, the 
Chief of all the merchants, and the owner 
of threo or four merchant ships."—4f. of 
Hydur Naik, 383. 

1810.—“ The Borahs aren inferior set of 
travelling merchants. The inside of a Borah's 
box is like that of an English country shop, 
spelling-books, prayer-books, lavender water, 
cau do luce, soap, tapes, scissors, knives, 
needles, and thread make but a small part 
of the varicty.”—Maria Graham, 33. 

1825.—'* Tho Boras (at Broach) in gonoral 
aro unpopulor, and held in tho samo osti- 
mation for parsimony that tho Jews are in 
England."—4feler, od. 1844, ii. 119; also 
sco 72. 

1853.—“I had tho pleasure of baptizing 
Ismail Ibraim, the first Bohorá who, as far 
as we know, has yet embraced Christianity 
in India. . . . Но appears thoroughly 
divorced from Muhammad, and from ‘Ali 
the son-in-law of Muhammad, whom the 
Bohorás or Initiated, according to the mean- 
ing of the Arabic word, from which the 
name is derived, esteem as an improvement 
on his father-in-law, having a higher degree 
of inspiration, which has in good measure, 
as they imagine, manifested itself among his 
successors, recognised by the Bohoras and 
by the Ansariyah, Ismacliyah, Drus, and 

otawilch of Syria. . . ."—Zetler af Dr. John 
Wilson, in Liye, p. 456. 

1863.—‘*. . . India, between which and 
the north-east coast of Africa, a consider- 
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able trade is carried on, chiefly by Borah 
merchants of Guzerat and Cute ы В 
Introd, to Varthema, Hak. Soc. xlix. 


BORNEO, np. This name, as 
applied to the great Island in its en- 
tireLy, is taken from that of the capital 
town of the chief Malay State existing 
on it when it became known to 
Europeans, Brung, Burné, Brunai, or 
Burnat, still existing and known as 
Brunei. 

1616.— Tn this island much camphor for 
cating is gathered, and the Indians valuo it 
highly. ‚+, This island is called Borney." 
— Barbosa, 203-4. 


1521.—“‘The two ships пераной thence, 
and running among many islands camo on 
ono which contained much cinnamon of the 
finest kind. And then again running among 
many islands they came to the Island of 
Borneo, where in tho harbour thoy found 
many junks belonging to merchants from all 
the parts about Маше Whe make a great 
mart in that Borneo."— „й. 631. 

1581.—“ Сари from Brimeo (mis- 
reading probably for Bruneo) ncaro to 
China. "— Barret, in Па. ii. 412. 

[1610.—*: Bornelaya aro with white and 
black quarls, like checkers, such as Poling- 
knytsy are." —JX«vers, Letters, i. 12.] 

Tho cloth called Bornelaya perhaps took 
its namo from this island. Pss 

[ “There is brimstone, per, 
Bours camphor."—Jdcnvers, Ура i 
79. 


1614.—In Sainsbury, i. 313 [and in Foster, 
Letters, ii. 91], it is written Burnea. 

1727.—'''The great island of Bornew ог 
Borneo, the largest oxcopt Cu/iforniu in tho 
known world."—.1. Латон, ii. 44. 


BORO-BODOR, or -BUDUR, п.р. 
The name of a great Buddhistic monu- 
ment of Indian character in the district 
of Kadü in Java; one of the most re- 
markable in the world. It is a quasi- 
pyramidal structure occupying the 
summit of a hill, which apparently 
forms the core of the building. Itis 
quadrangular in plan, thesides, however, 
broken by successive projections ; each 
side of the basement, 406 feet. Includ- 
ing the basement, it rises in six succes- 
sive terraces, four of them forming 
corridors, the sides of which are 

anelled with bas-reliefs, which Mr. 
‘ergusson calculated would, if extended 
in a single line, cover three miles of 
und. "These represent scenes in the 
ife of Sakya Muni, scenes from the 
Jatakas, or pre-existences of Sakya, 
and other series of Buddhistic groups. | 
Above the corridors the structure be- 


comes circular, rising in three shallower 
stages, bordered with small dagobas: 
(72 in number) and а large dagoba 
crowns the whole. The 72 dagobas 
are hollow, built in a kind of stone 

tice, and each contains, or has con- 
tained, within, a stone Buddha in the 
usual attitude. In niches of the corri- 
dors also are numerous Buddhas larger 
than life, and about 400 in number. 
Mr. Fergusson concludes from various 
data that this wonderful structure must 
date from a.D. 650 to 800. 

This monument is not mentioned in 
Valentijn’s great History of the Dutch 
Indies (1726), nor does its name ever 
seem to have reached Europe till Sir 
Stamford Rafiles, the British Lieut.- 
Governor of Java, visited the district 
in January 1814. The structure was 
then covered with soil and vegetation, 
even with trees of considerable size. 
Raflles caused it to be cleared, and 
drawings and measurements to be 
made. His History of Java, and Craw- 
ford's Hist. of the Indian Archi; 
made it known to the world. е 
Dutch Government, in 1874, published 
a great collection of illustrative plates, 
with a descriptive text. . 

The meaning of the name by which 
this monument is known in the neigh- 
hourhood has been much debated. 
Raflles writes it Béro Bédo [Hist. o 
Java, 2nd ed., ii. 30 segq.]. К wfurd, 
Descr. Dict. (s.v.), says: “Boro is, in 
Javanese, the name of a kind of fish- 
trap, and Ludor may possibly be a cor- 
ruption of the Sanscrit buda, ‘old’” 
The most probable interpretation, an: 
accepted by Friedrich and other 
scholars of weight, is that of * Myriad 
Buddhas? This would be in some 
analogy to another famous Buddhist 
monument in a neighbouring district, 
at Brambánan, which is called Chandi 
Sewu, or the “Thousand Temples,” 
though the number has been really 
238. 


BOSH, з. and interj. This is alleged 
to lg taken from the ТЫШ ] 
signifying “empty, vain, useless, voic 
0 е or utility” (het 
houses Dict) But we have not been 
able to trace its history or first appear- 
ance in English. [According to the 


| N.E.D.theword seems to hayecome into 


use about 1834 under the influence of 


! Moriers novels, Ayesha, Haji Baba, 


BOSMAN, ВОСНМАХ. 


&c. 
origin see 5 ser. N. d: Q. iii. 114, 178, 
257. 

[1813.—'* Tho peoplc flatter the Envoy 
into the belicf that the tumult is 
(nothing). " — Lady Sale, Јочгаа!, 47-] 


BOSMAN, BOCHMAN, s. Boat- 
swain, Lascars Н. (Roebuck). 


BOTICKEER, s. Ром. botiqgueiro. 
A shop or  stall-keeper. — (See 
BOUTIQUE.) 

1567.—'* Item, pareceo quo . . . оз boti- 

ueiros nio tenhio as buticas apertas nos 

lins do festa, senio depois In mess da 
terca."—Decreo 31 of Council of Goa, in 
Archiv. Port. Orient., fasc. 4. 

1727.—':. . . ho past all over, and was 
forced to relieve the poor Botickeers or 
Shopkoepers, who before could pay him 
"Taxes. "—.1.. Jfumilton, i. 208. 


BO TREE, s The name given in 
Ceylon to tlie Pipal tree (see PEEPUL) 
as reverenced by the Buddhists ; Singh. 
ho-gds. See in Emerson Tennent 
(Ceylon, ii. 632 seqq.) a ehronological 
series of notices of the Bo-tree from 
B.C. 288 to A.D. 1739. 


1675.—'*Of their (tho Veddas') worship 
thero is little to tell, except that like the 
Cingaleze, thoy sot round tho high troes Bo- 
gas, which our people call /^aged-trees, with a 
stono buso and put lamps upon it."—ItyHof 
Van Goens, in Valentijn (Ceylon), 209. 
1681.—'*I shall mention but one Treo 
more as famous and highly set by as any of 
tho rest, if not more so, tho’ it bear no 
fruit, the benefit consisting chiefly in the 
Holiness of it. This treo they call Bo- 
; we the God-tree."—Kno.x, 18. 
BOTTLE-TREE,s. Qu. Adansonia 
digitata, or ‘baobab’? Its aspect is 
somewhat suggestive of the name, but 
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For various speculations on its 


"number of gol 
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1792.—“А Bound Hedge, formed of a 
wide belt of thorny plants (at Scringa- 
patam)."— Wilks, Historical Sketches, iii. 217.] 


BOUTIQUE, s. A common word 
in Ceylon and the Madras Presidency 
(to which it is now peculiar) for a 
small native shop or booth: Port. 
butica or boteca. From Bluteau (Suppt.) 
it would seem that the use of butica 
was peculiar to Portuguese India. 


| 1548.—Buticas. Sce quotation under 
i 523 


1551.—'*. . . nas quaes buticas ninguem 
pode vonder senão os que se concertam com 
о Rendeiro."—Lutelho, Tumbo do Estado da 
India, 50. 

c. 1561.—'*The Malabars who sold in tho 
botecas."—Corrca, i. 2, 267. 

1739.—'*That thoro aro many battecas 
built close under tho '"'own-wall."— Ztemar£s 
on Fortfas. of Fort St. George, in Wheeler, 
iii. 188. 

1742.—In a grant of this dato tho word 
appears as Butteca.—Selretions from Records 
of S. Arcot District, ii. 114. 

1767.—'* Mr. Russell, аз Collector-General, 
begs leave to represent to the Board that of 
LEA tho Street by the river sido . . . 
has been greatly oncroached upon by a 
в, little straw huts, and 
boutiques. . ."—In Long, 501. 

17/72.— “... а Boutique merchant 
having died tho 12th inst., his widow was 
desirous of being burnt with his body."— 
Papers relating to E. І. Affairs, 1821, p. 208. 

M must коси абме. Ноп- 
peck ... is a great buyer of ains, so 
that she will often go out to tho Europe 
Shops and the Boutiques, and lay out 5 or 
600 Rupees in articles that wo have“not tho 
least occasion for.”—Jncdia Gazette, Dec. 9. 

1782.—*: For Sale at No. 18 of tho rango 
Botiques to the northward of Lyon's Build- 
ings, where musters (q.v.) may bo seen. . . a 
India Gazette, Oct. 12. 

18341.—'* The boutiques are ranged along 
both sides of tho strect.”"—Chitty, Ceylon 


we have not been able to ascertain. ! Gazetteer, 172. 


[It has also been suggested that it 
refers to the Babool, on which the 
Baya, often builds its nest. “These 
are formed in a very ingenious manner, 
by long grass woven ther in the 
shape ot a bottle.” (Forbes, Or. Mem., 
2nd ed., i. 33.] 

1880.—'' Look at this prisoner slumbcring 
penso» under the suggestive bottle- 

e." — Ali Baba, 159. 


[BOUND-HEDGE, з. А corruption 
of boundary-hedge, and р in old 
military writers to the thick planta- 
tion of bamboo or prickly-pear which 
used to surround native forts. 


BOWLA, з. A portmanteau. Н. 
bdold, from Port. Баш, and bulu, ‘a 


trunk, 


BOWLY, BOWRY, s. Н. baoli, 
and bdori, Mahr. bdvadi, С. P. Brown 
(Zillah Dict. s.v.) says it is the Telegu 
bdvidi; bdvi and bdvidi, = well? This 
is doubtless the same word, but in 
all its forms it is probably connected 
with Skt. cavra, ‘a hole, a well,’ or 
with vapi, ‘an oblong reservoir, à pool 
or lake? There is also in Singhalese 
veva, ‘a lake or pond, and in inscrip- 
tions vaviya. ‘There is again Maldivian 
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:1485 by a lady of the household of; 
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асси, ‘a well which comes near the 
Guzerati forms mentioned below. A 
great and deep rectangular well (or 
tank dug down to the springs) fur- 
nished with a descent to the water 
by means of long flights of steps, and 
generally with landet and loggie 
where travellers may rest in the 
shade. This kind of structure, almost 
peculiar to Western and Central India, | 
though occasionally met with in} 
Northern India also, is a favourite : 
Object of private native munificence, | 
and (попа, chietly beneath the level | 
of the ground, is often made the 
subject of most effective architecture. | 
Some of the finest specimens are in; 
Guzerat, where other forms of Ше, 
word appear to be wdo and wain. One | 
of tlie most splendid of these structures 
is that at Asirwa in the suburbs оѓ! 
Ahmedabad, known as the Well of | 
Dhài (or ‘the Nurse?) Harir, built in | 
Sultan Mohammed Bigara (that famous ; 
‘Prince of Cambay’ celebrated by: 


Butler—see under CAMBAY), at а, 


cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. There 
is an elaborate model of a great 
Guzerati (dol; in the Indian Museum 
at S. Kensington. 


We have seen in the suburbs of 


Palermo a regular doli, excavated in 
the tufaceous rock that covers the 
plain. It was said to have been made 
at the expense of an ancestor of the 
present proprietor (Count. Ranchibile) 
to employ people in a time of scarcity. 

c. 1313.—'* There was also a büIn, a name 
by which the Indians designate a very 
spacious kind of well, rovetted with stone, 
and provided with steps for descent to the 
water's brink. Some of these wells have 
in the middlo and on cach side pavilions of 
stone, with seats and benches. Tho Kings 
and chief "men of the country rival each 
other in tho construction of such reservoirs 
on roads that are not supplied with water.” 
— п Batuta, iv. 13. 

1526.—*' There was an empty space within 
the fort (of Agra) between Ibrahim’s palace 
and the ramparts. I directed a largo wáin 
to bo constructed on it, ten gez by ten. In 
tho language of. Hindostàn they onominate 
alarge well having a staircase down it wain. 
— Baler, Mem., 342. 

1775.—''Near a village called Sevasce 
Contra I left tho lino of march to sketch a 
remarkable building . . . on a near approach 
I discerned it to be a well of very superior 
workmanship, of that kind which the natives 
call Bhouree or Bhoulie."— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. ii. 102; [2nd ed. i. 387]. 

1808.—'* * Who-so digs а well deserves the 


love of creatures and the grace of God,' 
hut a Vavidee is said to value 10 Kooas (or 
wells) because the water is available to bipeds 
without the aid of а rope."—Zt. Drummond, 
Illustrations of Gozerattee, бс. 

1825.—''Theso boolees are singular con- 
trivances, and some of them extremely 
handsome and striking. . . Лг, cd. 
1844, ii. 37. 

1856.—''The wav (Sansk, эчт) is n 
large edifice of a picturesque and stately as 
well as poculiar character, Above tho levol 
of the ground a row of four or five open 
Pavilions at regular distances from cach 
other... isalone visible. . . . The ontrance 
to the way is by one of the end pavilions.” 
mete Наз Mala, i. 257; [reprint 1878, 
y. 197]. 

1876.—“'To persona not familiar with the 
East such an architectural object as a bowlee 
may scem a strange perversion of ingenuity, 
but the grateful coolnoas of all subterranean 


| apartments, especially when accompanied by 


water, and tho quict gloom of these recesses, 
fully compensate in tho eyes of the Hindu 
for the more attractive magniticence of the 
gháts. Consequently tho descending flights 
of which wo are now speaking, have often 
heen more claborate and expensive pieces of 
architecture than any of the buildings above- 
ground found in their vicinity."— Fergusson, 
[Indian and. Eastera Architecture, 480. 


BOXWALLAH, s. Шума H. 
Bakas- (i.e. box) wild. A native itiu- 
erant, pedlar, or packman, as he would 
he called in Scotland by an analogous 
term, The Boswalië sells cutlery, 
cheap nick-nacks, апа small wares 
of all kinds, chiefly European. Та 
former days he was a welcome visitor 
to small stations and solitary bunga- 
lows. The Bora of Bombay is often 
a boxwild, and the boxwild in that 
region is commonly called Bord. (See 
BORA.) 


BOY, s. 


a. А servant. In Southern India and 
in China a native personal servant 
is so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative ‘Boy !? 
The sume was formerly common in 
Jamaica and other W. I. Islands. 
Similar uses are familiar of puer (eg. 
in the Vulgate Dixit Giesi puer Viri 
Dei. ЇЇ Kings v. 90) Ar. salad, 
xaddptoy, garçon, knave (Чети. Knabe); 
and this same word is used for a 
camp-servant in Shakespeare, where 
Fluelen Says: “Kill tig Poys pe 
the lu; в! “tis expressly against the 
laws Mie mis ed also Grose’ Mil. 
| Antiquities, i. 183, and Latin quotation 
i from Xavier under Conicopoly. The 


BOY. 
word, however, came to be especialy 
used for *Slave-boy, and applied to 
slaves of any age The Portuguese 
used торо in the same way. In 
‘Pigeon English’ also ‘servant’? is 
Boy, whilst *boy? in our ordinary 
sense is discriminated as ‘smallo-boy ! 


b. A Palankin-bearer. From the 
name of the caste, Telug. and Malaya. 
boyi, Tam. bovi, &c. Wilson gives 
Њо? as Н. and Mahr. also. The 
word is in use northward at least 
to the Nerbudda R. In the Konkan, 

ple of this class are called. Kahar 

nai (see Ind. Amt. ii. 104, iii. 77). 
P. Paolino is therefore in error, as he 
often is, when he says that the word 
boy as applied by the English and 
other Europeans to the coolies or 
facchini who carry the dooly, “has 
nothing to do with any Indian lan- 

2 In the first and third quota- 
tions (under b) the use is more like 
a, but any connection with English at 
the dates seems impossible. 


a— 


». “My Boy Stephen Grovenor.”— 

Hawkins, in Purckas, 211. Sco also 207, 290. 

1681.—'* We had а black boy my Father 
brought from Porto Nova to nttond upon 
him, who seeing his Master to bo a Prisoner 
in tho hands of tho People of his own Com- 
plexion, would not now oboy his Com- 
mand."—Knox, 124. 

1696.—'*Being informed where tho Chicf 
man of tho Choultry lived, ho (Dr. Brown 
took his sword and pistol, and boing followed 
by his boy with another pistol, and his horse 
keeper. . . ."—In Wheeler, i. 300. 

1784.—'' Eloped. From his master’s Houso 
at Moidapore, а few days sinco, A Malay 
Slave Doreen Seton-Karr, i, 45; soo also 
рр. 120, 179. 

1836.—"The real Indian ladies lio on a 
sofa, and if they drop their handkerchief, 
thoy just lower their voices and say Boy! 
in a very gentle tone."— Letters from Madras, 


1866.—''Yes, Sahib, I Christian Boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday time nover no 
m do." —Trecclyan, The Dawk Bungalow, 
p. 220. 


Also used by the French in the 
East : 


1872.— Моп m'accompagnait pour 
mo servir à l'occasion do guido et d'inter- 
proto." — Лее. des Deux Mondes, xcviii. 957. 


1875.—'' Ho was a faithful servant, or boy, 
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thoy аго hore called, about forty yeurs 
of ago — Thomson's Malacca, 228. Zu 


1876.—“A Portuguese Boy... from 
Boe y.” Blacko Muy., Nov., р. 578. 
b.— 


1554.—(At Gon) “also to a xaique, with 
6 peons (pites) and n mocadam with 6 torch- 
bearers (fochás), ono umbrella boy (kum bi 
do sombreiro ), two washermen (mainatos), 
water-carricrs (bóys d'agwo«) all serving tho 
governor... in all pardnos and 4 
tangas annually, or 84,210 reis."—S. Botelho, 
Tombo, 57. 

1563.—“‘ And there are men who carry 
this umbrella so dexterously to ward off the 
sun, that although their master trots on his 
horse, tho sun docs not touch any part of 
his body, and such men are called in India. 
boi."— Ваггоз, Dec. 3, Bk. x. ch. 9.] 

1591.—A proclamation of the viceroy, 
Matthias d'Alboquorque, orders: **that no 
person, of what quality or condition soovor, 
shall go in a palanquim without my oxpress 
liconce, savo thoy be over 60 years of ago, 
to bo first proved before tho Auditor-General 
of Polico . . . and thoso who contraveno 
this shall pay a penalty of 200 cruzados, and 
persons of mean estate tho half, tho 
palanquys and their belongings to bo for- 
feited, and the bois or moucos who carry 
such palanquys shall bo condemned to his 
Majesty's galloys."—Archic. Port. Orient., 
fasc. 3, 324. 

1008-10.—'*. . . faisans les graues ot 
obseruans lo Sossiego à T'Espagnolo, ayans 
tousiours leur boay qui porte lour parasol, 
sans lequel ils n'osent sortir do logis, ou 
autrement on les estimeroit, picaros ot miser- 
nbles."—Aocquet, Voyages, 305. 

1610.—'*. .. autres Gentils qui sont 
comme Crocheteurs ot Porte-faix, qu'ils 
appellent Boye, c'est а diro Boeuf pour 
porter quelque pesit faix quo co soit." 
Pyrard de Laval, ii. 27; [Hak. Soc. ii. 41. 
On this Mr. Gray notes: **Pyrard's fanciful 
interpretation ‘ox,’ Port. be’, may be duc 
either to himself or to some Portuguese 
friend who would have his joke. 16 is 
repeated by Boullayo-de-Gouz (p. 211), who 
finds a parallel indignity in the use of the 
term mulets by the French gentry towards 
their chair-men."] 

1673.—'* We might recite tho Coolies . . . 
and Palenkeen Boys; by tho very Heathens 
esteemed а degenerato Offspring, of the 
Holencores (soo HALALCORE).”—Fryer, 34. 

1720.—“Bois. In Portuguese India are 
those who carry tho Andores (see ANDOR), 
and in Salsete there is a village of them 
which pays its ducs from tho fish which 
thoy soll, buying it from the fishermen of 
the shores."—Bluteau, Dict. s.v. 


1755-60.—“. . . Palankin-boys.” — /ves, 
50. 


1778.—'" Boys de palanquim, Kàhàr."— 
Gramatica Indostaná (Port.), Roma, 86. 

1782.—'*. . . un bambou arquó dans lo 
milicu, qui tient au palanquin, and sur 
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les bouts duquol se mettent 5 ou 6 porteurs 
pes appelle Bouds."—Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 


1785.—''The boys with Colonel Law- 
ronco's palankeen having straggled a little 
out of the lino of march, wore picked up by 
E Morattas."—Cwirruceioli, Life of Clice, 1. 
1801.—'* My palanquin boys will be laid 
pee road on Mondny."— Wellington, iii. 


1809.—''My boys were in high spirits, 
laughing and singing through the whole 
night." —Zd. Valeatia, i. 326. 

1810.—'* The palankeen-bearers aro called 
Bhois, and are remarkable for strength and 
swiftness."—Maria Grakam, 128. 


BOYA, s А buoy. Sea Н. 
(Roebuck). [Mr. Skeat adds: “The 
Malay word is also boya or bat-rop, 
which latter I cannot trace."] 


[BOYANORE, BAONOR, s. A 
corr. of the Malayal. — Vüllunavar, 
‘ Ruler? 


[1887.—''Somewhero about 1694-95 . . . 
tho Kadattunüd Raja, known to tho carly 
English as tho Boyanore or Baonor of 
Badagara, was in semi-independent posses- 
sion of Kaduttaniid, that is, of tho territory 
lying between the Mahé and Kotta rivers.” 
—Logan, Man. of Malabar, i. 345.) 


BRAB, s. The Palmyra Tree (sce 
PALMYRA) or Borassus үк 
The Portuguese called this Palmeira 
brava (‘wild’ palm) whence the 
English corruption. The term is un- 
known in Bengal, where the tree is 
called ‘fan-palm,’ ‘palmyra,’ or by the 
Н. name tål or tar. 

1629.—''The book is mado after the 
fashion of this country, і.е. not of paper 
which is seldom or never used, but of palm 
leaves, viz. of the leaves of that which tho 
Portuguese call рашит brama (vic), or wild 
palm."—P. della Valle, ii. 681; [Hak. Soo. 
ii. 291]. 

c. 1666.—'* Tous les Malabares écrivont 
comme nous de gauche à droit sur les 
fouilles des Palmeras Bravas." —Thevenot, 
V. 

1673.—'*Another Treo called Brabb, 
bodied like the Сосос, but the Icaves grow 
round liko a Poacock's Tail set, upright."— 
Fryer, 16. 

1759.—''Brabb, so called at one 
Palmira on the coast; and Tall at Bengal." 
—Icez, 458. 

c. 1760.—'*'There are also hore and thoro 
intersporsed a few brab-trees, or rather wild 

m-trees (tho word brab being derived from 

bo, which in Portuguoso signifies wild) 
. . . the chief profit from that is the toddy. 
—Grose, i. 48. 


[1808.—Sco quotation under BANDAREE.] 

1809.—“The Palm, + + + hero called 
the brab, furnishes "ha best Tare for 
thatching, and the dead ones sorve for fuel.” 
—Мага Graham, 5. 


; BRAHMAN, BRA- 

; в. Ја some parts of Indin 
called Bahman; Skt. Brihmana. 
This word now means a member of 
the priestly caste, but the original 
meaning and use were different. 
Haug. Brahma und die Bralimanen, 
m 8-11) traces the word to tlie root 
rih, *to increase, and shows how it 
las come to have its present significa- 
tion. The older English form is 
Brachman, which comes to us through 
the Greek and Latin authors. 


€. BC. 330.—''. . . тй» dv Та ои 
софістд» Ідеї» 360 фтоі, Bpaxpuüras dupo- 
Tépovs, TÒ» pi» пресВбтероу é£vpuutvov, Tov 
62 vedmepov корўтту, audorépois 0' akoNov- 
Өе» pabyrds . . т Aristobulus, quoted. 
in Strabo, xv. c. 61. 

с. в.с. 300. —'*"AXXq» дё дирет» mowi- 
Tai wept rav piiocdpuv Sto үбә фйткш», 
Gv rods uiv Bpaxpavas Kahet, rods 06 
T'apuáras [Xapuávast]"—From Megasthencs, 
in Strabo, xv. c. 59. 

с. A.D. 150.—'' But tlie evil stars have not 
forced tho Brahmins to do evil and abomin- 
able things; nor have tho good stars per- 
suaded tho rest of the icu to nbstain 
from ovil things." — Dardesanes, in Cureton's 
Spicilegium, 18. 

€. A.D. 500.—'' Bpaxpuüves; 'Ivüwüv 
vos copisraroy ols kal Bpáxpas коћойсір." 
—Stephanus Byzantinus. 

1298.— Marco Polo writes (pl.) Abraiaman 
or Abratamia, which seoms to represent an 
incorrect Ar. plural (e.g. Abräkawin) picked 
up from Arab sailors ; tho correct, Ar. plural 
is Barāhima. 

1444.—Poggio taking down the reminis- 
cences of Nicolo Conti writes Brammones. 

1555.—“‘Among those is ther a lo 
called Brachmanes, whiche (ns Didimus 
their Kingo wrote unto Alexandro . .. 
live a puro and simplo life, lod with no 
likerous lustes of other mennes vanities.” 
—W. Watreman, Fardle of Faciouns, 

1572.— 

“ Brahmenes silo os sous roligiosos, 

Nome antiguo, e de grande preeminencia : 

Obsorvam os precoitos {йо famosos, 

D'hum, que primeiro poz nomo & sciencia." 

Camües, vli. 40. 


1578.—Acosta has Bragmen. 
1582.—‘Castafieda, tr. by N. L," has 


Bramane. ба 

1630.—'*' The Вгашапев... cap. 
13 & 15, affirmeth to bee pe Н from 
Abraham by Cheturah, who seated thom- 
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sclves in India, and that so they were 
callcd Abrahmanes."—Zord, оў 
Banian Rel, 71. 
1676.— d Т 
“Comes ho to upbraid us with his inno- 
cence? д 
Scize him, and take this preaching Brach- 
man hence.” 
Dryden, Aurungzele, iii. 3. 
1088.—'' The public worship of the pagods 
was tolerated at Goa, and the sect of tho 
Brachmans daily increased in power, bo- 
cause these Pagan priests had bribed the 
Portuguese officors.”—Dryden, Lifeof Xavier. 
1714.—“Tho Dervis at first made some 


scruple of violating his promise to the dying 
brachman."— The Spectator, No. 578. 


BRAHMINY BULL,s A bull 
devoted to Siva and let loose; gene- 
rally found frequenting Hindu. bazars, 
and fattened by the run of the Bunyas’ 
shops. The term is sometimes used 
more generally (Brahminy bull, -ox, or 
-cow) to denote the humped Indian ox 
as a species. 

1872.—'* Но could stop a hugo Bramini 
bull, when running in, fury, by catching 
hold of its horns.”—Govinda Samanta, i. 85. 

[1889.—** Herbert Edwards made his mark 
asa writer of the Brahminee Bull Letters 
in iy Delhi Gazette."—Calcutta Rec., app. 
xxi. 


BRAHMINY BUTTER, =. This 
seems to have been an old name for 
Ghee (q.v) In MS. “Acct. Charges, 
Dieting, &c, at Fort St. David for 
Nov.—Jany., 1746-47,” in India Office, 
we find : 

“Butter .. 
Brahmin: 


. . Pagodas 2 2 0 
y do. роя 131 


0.” 


BRAHMINY DUCK, s Тһе 
common Anglo-Indiam name of the 
handsome bird Casarca rutila. (Pallas), 
or ‘Ruddy Shieldrake’; constantly 
seen on the sandy shores of the 
Gangetic rivers in single pairs, the 
pair almost always at some distance 
apart. The Hindi name is chakwd, 
and the chalwd-chakwi (male and 
female of the species) afford a common- 

lace comparison in Hindi literature 
or faithful lovers and spouses. “The 
Hindus have a legend that two lovers 
for their indiscretion were transformed 
into Brahminy Ducks, that they are 
condemned to pass the night apart 
from each other, on opposite banks 
of the river, and that all night lon 
each, in its turn, asks its mate if it 
shall come across, hut the question 
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is always met by a negative—“ Chakwa, 


tke | shallI come?” “No, Chakwi.” “Chak- 


wi, shall I come?” “No, Chakwa.” 
—(Jerdon.) "The same author says the 
bird-is occasionally killed in England. 


В INY KITE, s The 
Milvus Pondicerianus of Jerdon, Hali- 
astur Indus, Boddaert. The name is 
given because. ће bird is regarded 
with some reverence by the Hindus 
as sacred to Vishnu. It is found 
throughout India. 

c. 1828.—''Thero is also in this India a 
cortain bird, big, like a Kite, having a 
whito head and belly, but all red above, 
which boldly snatches fish out of the hands 
of fishermen and other people, and in- 
deed [these birds] go on just like dogs."— 
Friar Jordanus, 36. 

.1073.—'* . . . "tis Sacrilego with them to 
kill a Cow or Calf; but highly piacular to 
shoot a Kite, dedicated to the Brachmins, 
for which Money will hardly pacify."— 
Fryer, 33. 

[1813.—“ We had a still bolder and more 
ravenous enemy in the hawks and inee 
kites.” —Lorbes, Or. Mem., 2nd cd., ii. 162.] 


BRAHMO-SOMAJ, s. The Ben- 
gali pronunciation of Skt. Brahma 
Samdja, ‘assembly of Brahmists’ ; 
Brahma being the Supreme Being 
according to the Indian philosophic 
systems. The reform of Hinduism 
so called was begun by Ram Mohun 
toy (Rama Mohana Rai) in 1830. 
Professor A. Weber has shown that 
it does not constitute an independent 
Indian movement, but is derived froin 
European Theism. [Also see Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism, 486.) 

1876.—'*The Brahmo Somaj, or Theistic 
Church of India, is an experiment hitherto 
unique in religious history."— Cellet, Brakmo 
Year-book, 5. 


BRANDUL, s. ‘Backstay,’ in Sea 
H. Port. brandal (Roebuck). 


BRANDY COORTEE, -COATEE, 
s. Or sometimes simply Brandy. A 
corruption of bdrdni, ‘a cloak,’ literally 
pluviale, from P. батат, ‘rain.’ Barani- 
kurti seems to be a kind of hybrid 
shaped by the English word coat, 
though kuri& and Ёигі are true P. 
words for various forms of jacket or 
tunic. 

[1751.—'*Thoir women also being not less 


iS | than 6000, were dressed with great coats 


(theso are called baranni) of crimson cloth, 
after the manner of the men, and not to 


distinguished at a redd so that the 
ado a very formidable а, ." 
— Н. of Nadir Shah, in Hanay.: $65] ^ 
1788.—''Barrannee—a cloak to cover ono 
from the rain," — 7nd, Vocab. (Stockdalo). 


[The word Barani is now commonly 
used to describe those crops which are ` 
dependent on the annual rains, not | 
on artificial irrigation. 

[1900.—-** The recent rain has improved the 
barani crops."—ionecr Mail, 19th Feb.] 


BRANDYPAWNEE, s Brandy 
and water; а specimen of genuine 
(тай, ie. Camp Jargon, which hardly 
needs interpretation. Н. pani, “water, 
Williamson (1810) has brandy-shraub- | 
pauny (V. M. ii. 193). | 

[1854.—'* I'm sorry to sec you gentlemon | 
drinking brandy-pawnee,” says he; “it 
plays the deuce with our young men in 
ndia.”—Thackeray, Neiccomes, ch. 1] 

1866.—'* The brandy pawnee of the East, 
and the *sangarce' of the West Indies, are 
happily now almost things of the t, or 
exist in a very modified form.”— Waring, 
Tropical Resident, 177. 


BRASS, s A brace. Sea dialect. | 
—(Roebucl:.) | 


[BRASS-KNOCKEB, = A term 
applied to a теснац or serving up | 
again of yesterday's dinner or su per. | 
It is said to be found in a nove by 
Winwood Reade called Liberty Hall, | 
as a piece of Anglo-Indian slang ; and | 
iL is supposed to he a corruption oi: 
bis Шипа, Н. ‘stale food’; see 5| 
ser. N. & Q, 34, 77.] 


BRATTY, s A word, used only 
in the South, for cakes of dry cow- 
dung, used as fuel more or less all 
over India. It ix Tam. тагай, [or 
virditi] ‘dried dung? Various terms 
are current elsewhere, but in Upper 


India the most common is upla.—(V ide 
OOPLA). 


1 


BRAVA, np. А sea-port on the 
east coast of Africa, lat. 1° 7’ N, 
long. 44° 3, properly Baráwa. 

1516.—'*. . . a town of the Moors, well | 
walled, and built of good stone and white- 
wash, which is called Brava... . It is а 
Place of trade, which has already been 
destroyed hy the Portuguese, with great 
slaughter of the inhabitants. . . . EI 
Barbosa, 15. 


BRAZIL-WOOD, s. This name is 
now applied in trade to the dye-wood | 
H 
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imported from Pernambuco, which is 
derived from certain species of Caesal- 
pinia indigenous there. But it origin- 
ally applied to a dye-wood of the same 
genus which was imported from India, 
and which is "t known iu trade as 
Sappan (q.v.. [It is the andam or 
bakkam at the Arahs (Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 49).] The history of the 
word is very curious. For when the 
name was applied to the newly dis- 
covered region in S. America, probably, 
as Barros alleges, because it produced 
a dye-wood similar in character to the 

il of the East, the trade-name 
gradually became appropriated to the S. 
American product, and was taken away 
from that of the E. Indies, See some 
further remarks in Marco Polo, 2nd ed., 
ii. 368-370 [and Encycl. Bibl. i. 190]. 

This is alluded to also by Camóes 
(x. 140) : j 
** But here where Earth spreads wider, yo 

shall claim 

realms by tho ruddy Dye-wood mado 

renown'd ; 

these of tho ‘Sacred Cross’ shall win 

the name: 

by your first Navy shall that world bo 

found." Burton. 

The medieval forms of brazil were 
many ; in Italian it is generally verzi, 
verzino, or the like. 

1330.—‘ And here they burn the brazil- 
wood (cerzino) for fuel . | ."— Fr. Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c., p. 77. 

1552.—':, . . when it came to the За of 
May, and Pedralvares was about to set 
хай, in order to give a name to the land 
thus newly discovered, ho ordered a very 
great Cross to bo hoisted at the top of a 
tree, after mass had been siid nt the foot 
of the tree, and it had been xet up with the 
solemn benediction of the priests, and then 
he рахо the country tho name of Sancta 
Cruz. . . . But as it was through the symbol 
of the Croxs that the Devil Jost his dominion 
over їз. . . аз кооп ax the red wood called 
Brazil hegan to arrive from that coun’ ү, 
he wrought that that name should abido 
in the mouth of the people, and that the 
name of Holy Cross should be lost, as if 
the name of a wood for colouring cloth wore 
of more moment than that wood which 
imbues all the stcraments with tho tincture 
of salvation, which is the Blood of Josus 
Christ.”—Barros, l. v. 9. 

1551.—'* Tho baar ыры Brazil con- 
tains 20 faracolas (seo LA), weighing 
it in a coir rope, and there is no picotaa (806, 
PICOTA)”—A. Nunes, 18. 

1611.—'* Wo went to sco tho Rasp-house 
where the lusty knaves nre compelled to 
labour, and tho rasping of Brazill and Log- 
wood is very hard labour." — уп! Diary, 
4AAagust [19]. 


` 


BREECH-CANDY. 
BREECH-CANDY, n.p. А locality 
on the shore of Bombay Island to the 
north of Malabar Hill. The true name, 
as Dr. Murray Mitchell tells me, is be- 
lieved to be Burj-khad?, ‘the Tower of 
the Creek.’ 


BRIDGEMAN, з. Anglo-Sepoy Н. 
brijmdn, denoting а military prisoner, 
of which word it is а quaint corrup- 
tion. 

BRINJABRY, s. Also BINJAR- 
REE, BUNJAEREE, and soon. But 
the first form has become classical from 
its constant occurrence in the Indian 
Despatches of Sir A. Wellesley. The 
CY is properly Н. banjard, and 
Wilson derives it from Skt. barij, 

trade, kara, ‘doer.’ It is possible that 
the form brinjdrd may have been sug- 
gested by a supposed connection with 
the Pers. biring, ‘rice? (It is alleged 
in the Dict. of Words used in the E. 
Indies, 2nd ed., 1805, to be derived from 
brinj, ‘rice, and cra, ‘bring’ !) The 
Brinjarries of the Deccan are dealers in 
grain and salt, who move about, in 
numerous parties with cattle, carrying 
their goodsto diflerent markets, and who 
in the days of the Deccan wars were the 

reat resource of the commissariat, as 
they followed the armies with supplies 
forsale. They talk a kind of Mahratta 
orHindipatois. Most classesof Вапјатӣз 
in the west appear to have a tradition 
of having first come to the Deccan with 
Moghul camps as commissariat carriers. 
Ina pamphlet called Some Account of 


the Bunjarrah Class, by N. R. Cumber- | 


lege, District Sup. of Police, Basein, 
Berar (Bombay, 1882; [North Indian 
N. & Q. iv. 163 seqq.]), the author 
attempts to distinguish between brinj- 
arees as ‘grain-carriers,’ and bunjarrahs, 
from bunjār, ‘waste land? (meaning 
-hanjar or bdnjar) But this seems 
fanciful. In the N.-W. Provinces the 
name is also in use, and is applied to 
n numerous tribe spread along the 
skirt of the Himalaya from Hardwar 
„to Gorakhpur, some of whom are 
settled, whilst the rest move about 
with their cattle, sometimes transport- 
ing goods for hire, and sometimes 
carrying grain, salt, lime, forest pro- 
duce, or other merchandise for sale. 
‘See Crooke, Tribes and Castes, i. 149 seqg.] 

‘anjaras, as they are called about 
Bombay, used to come down from 
Rajputana and Central India, with 
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large droves of cattle, laden with grain, 
&c. taking back with them salt for 
the most part. These were not mer: 
carriers, but the actual dealers, paying 
ready money, and they were orderly 
in conduct. 

с. 1505.—'*As scarcity was felt in his 
camp (Sultan Sikandar Lodi's) in consc- 

! quence of tho non-arrival of tho Banjáras, 
| ho despatched ‘Azam Humáyın for the 
| purpose of bringing in supplies.” — Namu. 
| Ullah, in Elliot, v. 100 (written c. 1612). 
| 1516.—The Moors and Gentiles of the 
j cities and towns throughout the country 
come to set up their shops and cloths at 
Cheul . . . they bring these in great 
caravans, of domestic oxen, with packs, like 
donkeys, and on the top of these long white 
' sacks placed crosswise, in which they bring 
their goods; and one man drives 30 or 40 
beasts before him."—JJarlosa, 71. 
1563.—*. . . This King of Dely took tho 
, Balagat from certain very powerful gentoos, 
| whose tribo are those whom we now call 
Venezaras, and from others dwelling in the 
country, who aro called Colles ; and all these, 
Colles, and Venezaras, and Reisbutos, live 
by theft and robbery to this day."—Garcia 
De О., f. 34. 

c. 1632.—''Tho very first step which 
Mohabut Khan [Khán Khünün] took in the 
Deccan, was to present tho Bunjaras of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and 
cloths; and he collected (by these con- 
ciliatory measures) so many of them that 
ho had one chief Buajara at Agrah, another 
in Goojrat, and another above tho Ghats, 
and established the advanced price of 10 ser 
per ruj (in his c3 to enable him to 

my it cheaper." —MS. Life of Mohabut Khan 

1 (Khan Khanan), їп Briggs's 


paper quoted 


low, 183. pe 
1638.—'*11 y a dana: Royaurre de Cun- 
| cam. vn certain peuple quls appeliónt, Vene- 


sars, qui achettent le bled et le ris... 
pour le reuendre dans UIndosthan . . . ou 
ils vont auec des Саў ағ ou Caravances de 
cinq ou six, et quelque fois de neuf ou dix 
mille bestes de sommo. . . ."—ALandelslo, 
45. 

|. 1793.—'* Whilst. the army halted on the 
Ese accounts were receivod from Captain 

Read ... that his convoy of brinjarries 
had been attacked by a body of horse."— 

Dirom, 2. 

1800.—'*Tho Binjarries I look upon in 
the light of servants of the public, of whose 
grain I have a right to regulate the sale 
. . « always taking care that they havo a 
proportionate advantago."—.1. Wellesley, in 

ife of Sir T. Munro, 1. 204. 

queat Brinjarries drop in by 
degroes."— Wellington, i. 175. 

1810.—“ Immediately facing us a troop of 
Brinjarees had taken up their residence 
for the night. These рор travel from 
one end of India to tho other, carrying 
salt, grain, assafcetida, almost ax necessary 
to an army as salt."—AMaria Graham; 61. 
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1813.—“‘We met there a number of 

‘anjarrahs, or morchants, with la 
droves of oxen, laden with valuable articles, 
from the interior country, to commute for 
salt on tho sea-coast.”—Furber, Or. Mem. 
i. 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 118 ; also seo ii, 276 seqq. ]. 

» . “ Аз{ е Deccan is devoid of a single 
payigablo river, and has no roads that admit 
of wheel-carriages, tho whole of this ex- 
tensive intercourse is carried on by laden 
bullocks, the property of that class of 
people known as Bunjaras."— Acc. of 
Origin, Hist, and Manners оў... Bun- 
jaras, by Capt. John Briggs, in Tr. Lit. 
Soc. Bo. i. 61. 

1825.—'*We passed a number of Brin- 
jarrees who were carrying salt. . . . The 
. » Вай all bows . . . arrows, sword ап 
shield. . . . Even tho children had, ma 
of thom, bows and arrows suited to their 
Strength, and I saw ono young woman 
equi pod in tho samo manner.”—Heber, 
ii. 94, 

1877.—'*Thoy wero brinjarries, or car- 
riera of grain, and were quioily encamped 
at a village about 24 miles off; trading 
most unsuspiciously in uin and salt."— 
Meadows Taylor, Life, ii. 17. 


BRINJAUL, s. The name of a 
vegetable called in the W. Indies the 
Egg-plant, and more commonly known 
to the English in Bengal under that 
of bangun (prop. baingan). It is the 
Solanum Melongena, L., very commonly 
cultivated on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean as well as in India and the 
East generally. Though not known 
ina wild state under this form, there 
із no reasonable doubt that S. Melon- 
депа is a derivative of the common 
Indian S. insanum, L. The word in 
the form brinjaul is from the Portu- 

nese, as we shall see. But probably 
there is no word of tle kind which has 
undergone such extraordinary variety 
of modifications, whilst retaining the 
same meaning, as this. The Skt. is 
bhantaki, Н. bhintd, baigan, baingan, 
P. badingdn, badilgdn, Ar. badinjan, 
Span. alberengena, berengena, Port. berin- 
gela, bringiela, bri Low Latin 
melangolus, mérangolus, Ital. melangola, 
melanzana, mela insana, Ke. (see Р. 
della Valle, below), French aubergine 
(from alberengena), melongéne, meran- 
gene, and provincially belingéne, alber- 
gaine, albergine, albergame. (See Marcel 
Devic, p. 46.) Littré, we may remark, 
explains (dormitante Homero ?) aubergine 
as ‘espèce de morelle’ giving the etym. 
as “diminutif de auberge" (in the 
sense of a kind of peach). Melongena 
is no real Latin word, but a factitious 
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rendering of melanzana, or, as Marcel 
Devic says, “Latin du botaniste? It 
looks as if the Skt. word were the 
original of all. The Н. baingan again 
seems to have been modified from the 
P. badingdn, [or, as Platts asserts, direct 
from the Skt. vanga, vangana, ‘the plant 
of Bengal,’] and baingan also through 
the Ar. to have been the parent of the 
Span berengena, and so of all the other 

uropean names except the English 
‘egg-plant.’ The Ital. mela insana is 
the most curious of these corruptions, 
framed by the usual effort after mean- 
ing, and connecting itself with the 
somewhat indigestible reputation of 
the vegetable as it is eaten in Italy, 
which is a fact. When cholera is 
abroad it is considered (eg. in Sicily) 
to be an act of folly to cat the melan- 
zana. There is, however, behind this, 
some notion (exemplified in the quota- 
tion from Lanes Mod. Egypt. below) 
connecting the badinjdn with madness. 
[Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 417.] And it 
would seem that the old Arab medical 
writers give it a bad character as an 
article of diet. Thus Avicenna says 
the badinjan generates melancholy and 
obstructions. To the N. О. Solunacene 
many poisonous pianis belong. 

The word has been carried, with the 
vegstable, to the Archipelago, pro- 
bably by the Portuguese, for the 
Malays call it berinjald. [On this Mr. 
Skeat writes : “The Malay form brinjal, 
from the Port., not Uerinjald, is given 
by Clifford and Swettenham, but it 
cannot be established as a Malay word, 
being almost certainly the Eng. brinjaul 
done into Malay. It finds no place in 
Klinkert, and the native Malay word, 
which is the only word used in pure 
Peninsular Malay, is terong or trong. 
The form berinjald, I believe, must 
have come from the Islands if it really 
exists.”] 

1554.—(At Goa). ‘And tho exciso from 
garden stuff undor which are comprised 
these things, viz.: Radishes, beetroot, gar- 
lick, onions green and dry, green tamarinds, 
lettuces, conbalinguas, ginger, ота 
dill, coriander, mint, cabbago, salted 
mangoes, brinjelas, lomons, gourds, cit- 
rons, cucumbers, which articles none ma 
sell in rotail excopt the Rendciro of this 
exciso, or some one who has got permission 
from him. . . ."—S. Botelho, obo, 49. 

c. 1580.—'* Trifolium quoquo virens comc- 
dunt Arabes, montham i crudam, . . . 
mala insana . . ."— Prosper Alpinus, і. 65. 

1611.—'* We had a market there kept 
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upon the. Брава с diner sorts of pro- 
uisions, towit . . . Pallingenies, сисит! 
<. MN, Downton, in Purckas, i. 298. 
1616.—“‘It_seems io me to bo one of 
those fruits which nre called in good Tuscan 
petronciani, but which by the Lombards aro 
called melanzane, and by the vulgar at 
Rome mariyaani; and if my memory does 
not deceive me, by the Neapolitans in their 
patois molegnaxe.”—P, dellu Valle, i. 197. 
1073.—'*The Garden . . . planted with 
Potatoes, Yawms, Berenjaws, both hot 
plants . . ."—Fryer, 104. р 
1738.—'*Then follow during the rest of 
the summer, calabashas . . . . bedin-janas, 
SCC Travels, 2nd ed. 1757, 
p. 141. 
с. 1740.—^' This man (Balaji Rao), who 
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articulate Bhreeghoo-Kehetra (sie) lose 
the half in coalescence, and call it 
Barigache.”—Drummond, Illus. of Guz- 
erattee, бс. 

с. в.с. 20.—'*And then laughing, and 
stript naked, anointed and with his loin-cloth 
on, he leaped upon tho pyre. And this 
inscription was set upon his tomb: Zar- 
оаа the Indian. fron В. Be having 
rendered himself immortal after the hereditary 
custom of the Indians lieth here.” — Nicolaus 
Damascenus, in Strabo, xv. 72. [Lassen 
takes the пато Zarmanochégas to represent 
che Skt. Srdémandcharya, teacher of tho 


Srámanas, from which # would appear that 
he was a Buddhist pricst.] 


c. A.D. 80.—"'On the right, at the very 


had become absolute in Hindostan as well | mouth of tho gulf, there ія a long and 


us in Decan, was fond of bread mado of 
Badjrah . . . he Need on raw вып еа оп 
unripe mangoes, and on raw red peppor."— 
Seir Mutagherin, iii. 229. 

Béringédes. — 


1782.—Sonnerat writes 
i. 186. 

1783.— Forrest spells brinjalles ( V. to Mer- 
gui, 40); and (1810) Williamson biringal 
(V. M. i. 133. Forbes (1813), bri and 
berenjal (Or. Mem. i. 32) [in 2nd ed. i. 22, 
bungal,] ii. 50; [in 2nd od. i. 348]. 

1810.—'*1 saw last night at least two 
acres covered with brinjaal a species of 
Solanum." — Мага Graham, 24. 

1826.— A plate of poachod eggs, fried in 
sugar and butter; a dish of badenjáns, slit 
in the middle and boiled in grease.”—/aji 
Baba, ed. 1835, p. 150. 

1835.—'' The neighbours unanimously de- 
clared that tho husband was mad. ... 
One exclaimed; ‘There is no strength nor 
power but in God! God restore thee!’ 
Another said: ‘How sud! He was really 
n worthy man. A third remarked: 
‘Badingans are very abundant just now.'" 
—Lane, Mod. Egyptians, od. 1800, 299. 

1860.—** Amongst other triumphs of the 
native cuisine wore some singular, but by 
no means inelegant с/е/х d'œuvre, brinjals 
boiled and stuffed with savoury meats, but 
exhibiting ripe and undressed fruit growing 

on the same branch.” —Tenneals Ceylon, ii. 
161. This dish is mentioned in the Sanskrit 
Cookery Book, which passes as by King 
Nala, It is managed by wrapping part of 
the fruit in wet cloths whilst the rest is 
being cooked. 


BROACH, n.p. Bh«roch, an ancient 
imd still surviving city of. Guzerat, on 
the River Nerbudda. The original 
forms of the name are Bhrigu-kach- 
chha, and Bhdru-Kachchha, which last 
form appears in the Sunnar Cave In- 
кенп No. іх., and this was written 
with fair correctness hy the Greeks 
as Bapvydgfa and Барублу. “Tlliterate 
Guzerattees would ia atiempling to 


narrow strip of shoal. . . . And if ono suc- 
ceeds in getting into the gulf, still it is hard 
to hit the mouth of the river leading to 
Barygaza, owing to the land being so low 
... and when found it іх dificult to 
enter, owing to the shoals of the river near 
tho mouth. On this account there aro at 
tho entrances fishermen employed by thc 
King . . . to meet ships as far off as Sy- 
rastrene, and. by these they are piloted up 
to Barygaza.”— Periplus, sect. 49. 16 is 
very interesting to compare Horsburgh with 
this ancient account. ** From the sands of 
Swallow to Broach a continued bank extends 
along the shore, which at Broach river pro- 
jects out about 5 miles. . . . The tide flows 
ero ... velocity 6 knots ... rising 
nearly 30 fect. . . . On the northside of the 
river, a great way up, the town of Broach * 
is situated ; vessels of considerable burden 
may proceed to this place, аз the channels 
are deep in many places, but too intricate to 
be navigated without a pilot." — Zndi« 
Directory (in loco). 

с. 718.—Barus is mentioned as опо of the 
places against whith Arab attacks were di- 
recled.—See Elliot, i. 411. 

c. 1300.—“. . . a river which Нез bo- 
tween the Sarsut and Ganges... has a 
south-westerly courso till it falls into the 
sea near Babrich.”—Al-Birani, in Elliot, 
i, 49. 

A.D. 1321.—'* After their blessed martyr- 
dom, which occurred on the esaet 
Palm Sunday, in Thana of India, I ptised 
about 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, 10 days’ journcy distant thorc- 
from . . ."—Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, 
&c., 226. 

1552.—'*A great and rich ship said to 
belong to Meleque Gupij, Lord of Baroche. 
— Barros, П. vi. 2. 

1555 “ Sultan Ahmed on his part 


Vode — 
marched upon Barlj."— Sid: "Alt, 85. 
[1615.—“ It would be necessary to givo. 
credit unto two or three Guzzaratts for some 
cloth to make a voyage to Burrouse. — 
"Foster, Letters, iv. 94. 
1617.—*' We gave our host . . . a peece 
of backar baroche to his children to make 
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them 2 coates.”— Cocks's Diary, i. 330. 
т hero seems to ropresont a port 
connected with Broach, called in the Ain 
(i 243) Bhankora or Bhakor ; Bayley gives 
akorah as a village on tho frontier of 
Gujerat.] 

1623.—''Beforo the hour of complines 
+ +» WO arrived at the city of Barochi, 
or Behrug as they call it in Persian, under 
the walls of which, on tho south sido, flows 
a river called Nerbedà."—P. della Valle, 
ii. 529 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 60]. 

1648.—In Van Twist (p. 11), it is written 
Broichia. 

[1676.—“ From Surat to Baroche, 22 
созз."— Тасегиіег, cd Ball, i. 66.] 

1756.—“ Bandar of Bhróch."—(Bird's tr. 
of) Mirat-i-Akmadi, 115. 

1803.—‹ I have the honour to encloso . . . 
papers which contain a detailed account of 
the. . . capture of Baroach." — Welling- 
ton, ii, 289, 


BUCK, v. To prate, to chatter, to 
talk much and egotistically. Н. bakna. 
[A buck-stick is a chatterer.] 

1880.—'*And thon... ho bucks with 
а quict stubborn determination that would 
fill an American editor, or an Under Ѕесго- 

of Stato with despair. Ho belongs to 
tho 12-foot-tiger school, su perhaps he can't 
holp it.”—.1/¢ Baba, 161. 


BUCKAUL, s Ar. Н. аі, ‘a 
shopkeeper ;? a bunya (q. v. under 
BANYAN). In Ar. it means rather a 
*second-hand’ dealer. 

-[c. 1590.—‘'There is опо cast of tho 
Vaigyas called Banik, more commonly termed 
Baniya (grain-merchant) _ Tho Persians 
name thom bakkal. . . ."—.1in, tr. Jarrett, 
iii. 118.] 

1800.—'*. . . а buccal of this place told 
me he would let me havo 500 bags to- 
morrow."— Wellington, i. 196. 

1826.—“‘ Should I find our neighbour tho 
Baqual . . . nt whose shop Г used to spend 
in sweetmeats all the copper money that I 
could purloin from my father." —47Kuji Baba, 
ed, 1835, 295. 


BUCKSHAW, s We have not 
been able to identify the fish so 
called, or the true form of the name. 
Perhaps it is only Н. bachchd, Mahr. 
bachchd (P. bacha, Skt. vatsa), ‘the 
oung of any creature.’ But the 
onkani Dict. gives ‘boussa—peixe 
:pequeno de quale uer sorte,’ ‘little 
Fist of any kind? This is perhaps 
the real word; but it also may 
représent bachcha. The practice of 
manuring the coco-palms with putrid 
fish is still rife, as residents of the 
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forget. The fish in use is refuse 
bummelo К v.). [The word is really 
the Н. bachhud, a well-known edible 
fish which abounds in the Ganges 
and other N. Indian rivers. Tt is 
either the PERDU garua, or 
P. murius of Day, Fish. Ind., nos. 
474 or 471; Fuu. Br. Ind. i. 141, 
137.] 

1673.—**. . . Cocoo Nuts, for Oyl, which 

lattor thoy dunging with (Bubsho) Tinh, tho 

d-Broczes brought a poyaonous Smell on 
board Ship."—Fryer, 55. [Also sco Wheeler, 
Early Rec., 40.] 

1727.—“Tho Air is somewhat unhealth- 
ful, which is chiefly imputed to thoir 
dungiug their Cocoa-nut treos with Buck- 
shoe, a sort of small Fishes which their Sea 
abounds їп."—Д. Hamilton, i. 181. 

c. 1760.—'*. .. manure for the coco- 
nut-treo . . . consisting of the small fry 
of fish, and called by the country name of 
Buokshaw."—Crose, i. 31. 

[1883.—'* Mahsir, rohü and batchwa аго 
found in the river Jumna."—Gazettcer of Delhi 
District, 21.) 


BUCKSHAW, s. This is also used 
in Cockés Diary (i. 63, 99) for some 
kind of Indian piece-goods, we know 
not what. [The word is not found 
in modern lists of piece-goods. — It 
is perhaps a corruption of Pera. Uu£chahi, 
‘a bundle,’ used specially of clothes. 
Tavernier (see below) uses tlie word 
in its ordinary sense. 

[1614.—** Porcalla, Boxshaes." — Fuster, 
Letters, ii. 88. 

1015.—**80 pieces Boxsha gingams"; 
“Рег Рана double piece, ne 9 mas."— 
Ibid. iii. 156 ; iv. 50. 

[1665.—“ I went to lie down, my bouchha. 
being all tho time in the same place, half 
under tho head of my bed and half outsido.” 
—Tacernier, od. Ball, її. 166.) 


BUCKSHEESH, BUXEES, s P. 
through P. —H. bakishisi, Buonamano, 
Trinkgeld, pourboire; we don't scem 
to have in England any exaet equiva- 
lent for the word, though the thing 
is so general ; ‘something for (the 
driver)” is a poor expression; tip is 
accurate, but is slang; gratuity is 
official or dictionary English. 

[1625.—''Bacsheese (ns thoy say in the 
Arabicke tongue) that is gratis freoly,"— 
Purckas, ii. 1840 [х.в.р.]. 

1759.—'' To Presents :— R. A. P. 

2 Pieces of flowered Velvet 532 7 0 

lditto of Broad Cloth . . 0 

Buxis tothe Servants . . 50 0 0” 
Cet s Entertainment. to Jugget Set. In 


Government House at Parell never ! Leng, 
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c. 1700.—'*. . . Buxie monoy."—ZJ+es, 51. 

1810.—“. . . each mile will cost full ono 
ти (ise. 2x. Gd.) besides various littlo 
disbursoments by way of buxees, or pro- 
senta, to every set of bearers."— Williamson, 
V. M. ii. 235. 

1823.—'* Theso Christmas-boxes nro said to 
be an ancient custom here, and I could 
almost fancy that our name of box for this 
particular kind of present . . . is а corrup- 
tion of buckshish, a pn or gratuity, in 
Turkish, Persian, and Hindoostance.”— 
Heber, і. 45. 

1853. —‹Тһо relieved bearers opened the 
shutters, thrust in their torch, and their 
black heads, and most mnosromoniously de- 
шалар buxees."— W. Arnold, Oakfield, i 


BUCKYNE, s. Н. bakdyan, the 
tree Melia sempervivens, Roxb. a О. 
Meliaceae). It has a considerable re- 
semblance to the nim tree (see NEEM); 
aud in Bengali is called mahd-nim, 
which is also the Skt. name, mahd- 
nimba. It is sometimes erroneously 
called Persian Lilac. 


BUDDHA, BUDDHISM, BUD- 
DHIST. ‘These words are often 
written with a quite erroneous as- 
sumption of precision Bhudda, “с. 
All that we shall do here is to collect 
some of the earlier mentions of Buddha 
and the religion called by his name. 


c. 200.—'' Eicl 82 тй» "Ivddy ol rois 
Bovrra rebópevo wapayyéApacw: by OU 
brepBodtyy сєрубтэутоѕ els беду TeTipyKact.” 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Strómaton, Liber I. 
(Oxford cd., 1715, i. 359). 

c. 240.—'* Wisdom and decds havo always 
from time to time been brought to mankind 
by the messongers of God. So in ono ago 
they have been brought to mankind by the 
messenger called Buddha to India, in another 
by Zaràdusht to Persia, in another by Jesus 
to the West. Theroupon this revelation has 
come down, this prophecy in this last age, 
through me, Mani, the messenger of the 
God of truth to Babylonia.”—The Book of 
Mani, called Shabirkin, оо by Albirüni, 
in his Chronology, tr. by Sachau, p. 190. 

€.400.—'* Apud Gymnosophistas Indiae 
quasi per manus hujus opinionis auctoritas 
traditur, quod Buddam principem dogmatis 
eorum, e latere suo virgo generarct. Nec 
hoc mirum de barbaris, quum Minorvam 
quoque do capite Jovis, e£ Liberum patrem ! 
de femore ejus procreatos, docta finxit 
Graecin."—St. Jerome, Adv. Jovinianum, 
Lib. i. ed. Vallarsii, ii. 309. 

с. 440.—'*. . . Туикайга yap тд Eure- 
SoxA¢ous rob ap' " EXAqet ФХосбфоу дбура, 
5:0 тоў Mavixalou xpurrivispóy. ixexplyaro 
. . . тобтоу 52 той ZkvÜuavoU рабттіз 

yiverat Bovddas, wpórepor Tepégw0os xaNoU- 
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pevos qiie K. Ves (see Ше same matter 
from ius Cedrenus below).— Socratis, 
Hist. Кесек Lib. 1. cap. 22. ! 1 

с. 810.—'*An cert? Bragmanorum sequo- 
mur opinionem, ut quemadmodum illi sectae 
suae auctorem Bubdam, per virginis latus 
narrant exortum, ita nos Christum fuisso 
praedicemus? Vel magis sic nascitur Doi 
supientia de virginis cerebro, quomodo Min- 
erva do Jovis vertice, tumquam Liber Pater 
de femore! Ut Christicolam de virginis 
partu non solennis natura, vel auctoritas 
sacrae lectionis, sod superstitio Gentilis, et 
commenta perdocennt fabulosa."— Ratramni 
Corbeiensis Г. de Naticitate Xti., cap. iii«in 
лав: Spicilegium, tom. i. p. E Paris, 


c. 8/0.—'* The Indians give in general 
the name of budd to anything connected 
with their worship, or which forms tho 
object of their veneration. So, an idol is 
called budd."- - Déláduri, in Elliot, i. 193. 

с. 904.—'*Budüsaf was the founder of 
the Sabaean Religion . . . he preached to 
mankind renunciation (of this world) and 
the intimate contomplation of the superior 
worlds. . . . There was to be read on the 
gate of the Naobihar* at Balkh an inscrip- 
tion in tho Persian tongue of which this is 
the interpretation: ‘The words of Budüsaf: 
In the courts of kings three things aro 
needed, Sense, Patience, Wealth.’ Below 
had been writton in Arabic: *Budüsaf lios. 
If a freo man possesses any of tho three, 
he will flee from the courts of Kings.'"— 
Mas'üdi, iv. 45 and 49. 

1000.—**. . . pseudo-prophets camo for- 
ward, the number and history of whom it 
would bo impossible to detail. . . . The first 
mentioned is Büdhásaf, who came forward 
in India." —A ганї, Chronology, by Sachau, 
p. 186. This name given to Buddha is 
specially interesting as showing a step nearer 
the trud Bodhisattra, the origin of the namo 
'Ieácaó, under which Buddha became a 
Saint of tho Church, and as elucidating 
Prof. Max Müller's ingenious suggestion of 
that origin (sce Chips, &c., iv. 184; seo also- 
Academy, Sept. 1, 1 p. 146). 

с. 1030.—'*A stone was found there in 
tho temple of tho great Budda on which an 
inscription... purporting that tho temple 
had been founded 50,000 years ago. . 

AL' Uti, in Elliot, ii. 39. 

c. 1060.—** This madman then, Manis (also 
called Scythianus) was by race a Brachman, 
and he had for his teacher Budas, formorly 
called Terebinthus, who having been brought 
up by Scythianus in the learning of the 
Grecks became a follower of the soct of 
Empedocles (who said there were two first 

rinciples opposed to onc another), and whon 
he entered Persia declared that he had boon 
born of a virgin, and had been brought up: 
among the hills . . . and this Budas (alias 
Terebinthus) did perish, crushed by nn un- 
clean spirit."—G«org. Cedrenus, Hist. Сотр.» 


* Naobihir = Nova-Vihara (‘New Buddhist 
Monastery’) is still the name of a district adjoin- 
fug Balkh. 
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Bonn cd., 455 (old ed. i. 259). This wonder- 


ful jumble, mainly copied, as we see, from 
Socrates (supra), ae bring Buddha and 
Manes together. “Мапу of the ideas of 
Manicheism were but fragmonts of Bud- 
dhism,"—4, В. Cavell, in Smith's Dict. of 
Christ. Biog. 

с. 1190.—** Very grieved was Sirang Dova. 
Constantly he porformed tho worship of the 
Arihant ; the Buddhist religion he adopted ; 
he wore no sword."—TAe Poem A 
дел paraphr. by Бсишел, in Jnd. Ant. 
i. 271. 

1610.—'*. . . This Prince is called in 
the histories of him by many names: his 
proper name was Dramá Кајо; but that 

which he has been known since they 
havo held him for a saint is the Budao, 
which is as much as to say ‘Sage’... 
and to this name the Gentiles throughout 
all India have dedicated great and superb 
Ра „"—Сошо, Dec. V., liv. vi. сар. 2. 

[1615.—'' The image of Dibottes, with tho 
hudgo collosso or bras vA: (or rather idoll) 
in it."—Cocks's Diary, i. 200.] 

с. 1666.—'* There is indeed another, a 
seventh Sect, which is called Bauté, whenco 
do proceed 12 other different sects ; but this 
is not so common as the others, the Votaries 
of it being hated and despised as a company 
of irreligious and atheistical people, nor do 
they live like tho rest."— Bernier, E. Ts, ii. 
107; [ed. Constable, 336]. 

1685.— ** Above all these they havo ono to 
whom they pay much veneration, whom they 
call Bodu; his figure is that of a man,"— 
Ribeiro, f. 405. 

1728.—'' Before Gautama Budhum there 
have beon known 26 Budluans—viz. 3 . . . ." 
— Valentijn, v. (Ceylon) 369. 

1703.—'*Edrisi nous instruit de cetto 
circonstance, en disant que lo Balakar est. 
udorateur de Bodda. Brahménes du 
Malabar disent que c'est lo nom que 
Vishtnu a pris dans une do ses apparitions, 
ot on connolt Vishtnu uno des trois 
priaefpalos divinités Indiennes. Suivant St. 
-lerüme et St. Clément d'Alexandrie, Budda 
ou Butta est lo legislateur des Gymmo- 
Sophistes do l'Inde. secto des Shamans 
ou Samanéens, qui cst demeurée la dominante 
dans tous les royaumes d'au deli du Gange, 
а fait до Budda en cette qualité son objot 
d'adoration. C'est la premiere des divinités 
Chingulaises ou de Ceilan, selon Ribeiro. 
Samano-Codom (see GAUTAMA), la grande 
idole des Siamois, est par eux appelé Putti."— 
D'Anville, Eclaircissemens, 75. What know- 
ledgo and apprehension, on a subject thon so 
obscuro, is shown by this great Geographer ! 
Compare tho pretentious ignoranco of the 
flashy Abbé Raynal in the quotations under 
1770. 


“The Budsoists are another sect of Japan, 
of which Budzo was the founder. . . . The 


hand | В. 
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spirit of Budzoism is dreadful. It breathes 
nothing but penitenco, oxcessive foar, and 
cruel severity.”"—Jlid. 1. 138. Raynal in tho 
two preceding passages shows that.ho was 
not aware that the religions alluded to in 
Ceylon and in Japan were the same. 

1779.—'*1l y avoit alors dans ces des 
de l'Inde, ct principalement à la Cóte de 
Coromandel ot à Coylan, un Culte dont on 
ignore absolument lea es; le Diou 
a&outh, dont on ne connoit aujourd'hui, 
dans l'Indo quo Io Nom et l'objot de co 
Culto; mais il est tout-à-fait aboli, si се 
n'est, qu'il se trouvo encoro quelques familles 
d'Indiens séparées et méprisées des autres 
Castes, qui sont restées fideles à Baouth, 
et qui no reconnoissont pas la religion des 
Bramoes."— Voyage de М. Gentil, quoted by 
W. Chambers, in As, Res. i. 170. 

1801.—“ It is IESU known that the 
roligion of Bouddhou is the religion of the 
people of Ceylon, but no ono is acquainted 
with its forms nnd precopts. І shall hero 
rolato what 1 have heard upon tho subject.” 
—М. Joincille, in Аз. Кез, vii. 399. 

1800.—'*. . . Tho head is covered with 
the cono that ever adorns the head of tho 
Chinese deity Fo, who has beon often sup- 

to be the same as Boudah.". t 

ves of Salsette, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 50. 

1810.—** Among the Bhuddists thero aro 
no distinct castes,"— Maria Graham, 89. 


It is remarkable how many poems 
on the subject of Buddha have E 
peared of late years. We have noted: 

1. Buddha, Epische Dichtung in 
Zwanzig Gesüngen, i.e. an Epic Poem in 
90 cantos (in ottava rima). Von Joseph 
Vittor Widmann, Bern. 1869. 

2. The Story of Gautama Buddha 
and his Creed: An Epic by Richard 
Phillips, Longmans, 1871. This is 
also printed in octaves, but each octave 
consists of 4 heroic couplets. 

3. Vasadavatta, a Buddhist Idyll; 
by Dean Plumtre. Republished in 
Things New and Old, 1884. The 
subject is the story of the Courtesan 
of Mathura (‘“Vasavadatti and Upa- 

pta") which is given in Burnouf's 
BEN a P Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, 
146-148 ; a touching story, even in its 
original crude form. 

t opens : 
“Where d Mathoura reirs her hun- 
dred towers....” 


The Skt. Dict. gives indeed as an 
alternative Mathüra, but Mathiüra is 
the usual name, whence Anglo-Ind. 
Muttra. 

4. The brilliant Poem of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, called The Light of Asia, or the 
Great unciation, being the Life and 


BUDGE-DUDGE. 


Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Bud as told in 
verse by an Indian Buddhist, 1879. 


BUDGE-BUDGE, n. p. A village 
on the Hooghly R., 15 m. below 
Caleutta, where stood a fort which! 
was captured ру Clive when advancing 
on Calcutta to recapture it, ш 
December, 1756. The Imperial Gazet- 
teer gives the true name as Baj-bay, į 
[but Hamilton writes Bhuje-bhwj|. | 


1756.—''On the 29th December, at six! 
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Baggala or Budgerow, as if he had 


been accustomed to hear the words 
used indiscriminately. (See J. R. A. S., 
vol. i. p. 12). ) 
a modern Budgerow in Grant, Rural 
Life, р. 5.] 


BUDGEROW. 


[There is a drawing of 


c. 1570.—''Their barkes bo light and 


armed with oares, like to Foistes . .. 
and they call these barkes Bazaras aud 
Patuas " (in Bengal).—Cwsar F'redericke, E. 'l'. 
in Jakl. ii. 358. 


1662. —(Blochmann's Ext. as above). 
1705.—'*.. . des Bazaras qui sont de 


o'clock in the morning, the admiral having : grands bateaux." —Luillier, 52. 


landed the Company's troops tho evening ; 
bofore at Me jupour, under the command of i 
Licutenant-Colonel Clive, cannonaded Bou- 

e Fort, which was strong and ! 
ШЕ of mud, and had a wet ditch round it.” 
— Ives, 


1723.—'* Le lendemain nous passimes sur 


les Bazaras de la compagnie de l'rance."— 
Lett. Edif. xiii. 269. 


1727.—'*. . . in the evening to recreate 


themselves in Chaises or Palankins; . . . 


1757.—The Author of Memoir of the Ite-| or by water in their Budgeroes, which іх 


volution in Bengal calls. it Busbudgia ; 
(1763), Luke Scrafton Budge Boodjee. | 


BUDGEROW, s А. lumbering 
keelless barge, formerly much used 
by Europeans travelling on the Gan- 
getic rivers. Two-thirds of the length 
aft was occupied by cabins with 
Venetian windows. Wilson gives the 
word as Н. and B. bajrd; Shakespear 
gives H. bajrd and bajra, with an 
Improbable PES of derivation | 
from bajar, *har 
Blochmann’s extracts from Mahom- 
medan accounts of the conquest of | 
Assam we find, in a detail of Mir | 
Jumla’s fleet in his expedition of 
1662, mention of 4 bajras (J. As. Soc. 
Ben. xli. pt. i. 73). The same ex- 
tracts contain mention of war-sloops 
called bacl’haris (рр. 57, 75, 81), but 
these last must be different. Bajra 
may possibly have been applied in 
the sense of ‘thunder-holt.’ This may 
seem unsuited to the modern budgerow, | 


but is not more so than the title of 
‘lightning-darter’ is {о the modern 
Burkundauze (q.v.)! We remember 
how Joinville says of the approacli 
of the great galley of the Count of 
Jafta :—*  Sembloit que foudre cheist des | 
ciex.” It is however perhaps more; 
probable that bajra may have been | 
a iod of pale. a this is! 
ially suggest by the existence 

of the ones form pajeres, and 
of the Ar. form bagara (see under ; 
BUGGALOW). Mr. Edye, Master Ship- 
ight of the Naval Yard in Trinco- 


malee, ina paper on the Native Craft | CP 


of India and Ceylon, speaks of the 


for travelling, and also by 
are tho bu ws, which both sail and 
row.” —Hodges, 


or heavy.’ Among | not 


a convenient Boat.” —.1. Hamilton, ii. 12. 


1737.—“‘ Charges, Budgrows . . . Rs. 
1. 6. 3." —MS. Account srom Ft. Willian, 


in India Office. 


1780.—**A gentleman's Bugerow was 


drove ashore near Chaun-puul Саб... 
—Hicky's Bengal Gazette, May 13th. 


1781.—'*The boats used by tho natives 
е Europeans, 


1783.—'*. . . his buat, which, though in 
Kashmiro (it) was thought magnificent, would 
have been disgraced in the station of a 
Kitchen-tender to a Bengal budgero."—06. 
Forster, Journey, ii. 10. 

1784.—T shall not be at liborty to enter 
my budgerow till the ond of July, and 
must be again at Calcutta on the, 22nd of 
Octobor."—Sir W. Jones, in Mem. її. 38. 

1785.—“ Мг. Hastings went aboard his 
Budgerow, and proceeded down tho river, 
as soon as tho tide served, to embark for 
тоор on tho Berrington."—In Seton-Karr, 
i. 86. 


1794.—'* By order of the Governor-General 
i. Council ne will be sold Aene E 
Impany's Budgerow, name e Sona- 
mookhee * ... tho Budgerow lays in the 
nullah opposite to Chitpore."— bid. ii. 114. 


** Upon tho bosom of the tide 
Vessels of every fabric ride ; 
The fisher's skiff, the light canoc, 
* * * * * * 


The Bujra broad, the Bholia trim, 

Or Pinnaces that gallant swim, 

With favouring breezo—or dull and slow 

Against the heady current go... .” 
H. Н. Wilsua, in Bengal Annual, 29. 


+ This (Sonamukhi, ‘Chrysostoma') las con- 
tinued to be the name of the EYED yaclit 
ü EORR bly) FO SHE ay e in s annit s 

me, then represen! a a o 
towed by a steamer. ү, ^ 
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BUDGROOK, s. Port. bazarucco. | comta Че 200 caixas” (ñe. to the tanga). — 
A coin of low denomination, and of | -I- Nenes, 41. 


varying value and metal (copper, tin, 
lead, and tutenague), formerly current | 
at Goa and elsewhere on the Western ! 
Coast, as well as ‘at some other places | 
ou the Indian seas. It was also adopted 
from the Portuguese in the earliest. 
English coinage at Bombay. In the 
earliest Goa coinage, that of Albu- 
querque (1510), the leul or b«zarucco 
was equal to 2 reis, of which reis there 
went 420 to the gold cruzado (Gerson 
da Cunha). The name appears to have 
been a native one in use in Goa at 
the time of the conquest, but its 
etymology is uncertain, In Van 
Noort’s Voyage (1648) the word is 
derived from bdzdr, und said to mean 
‘market-money’? (perhaps bdzdr-ritka, 
the last word being used for a copper 
coin in Canarese) [This view is ac- 
cepted by Gray in lis notes on. Pyrard 
ak. Soc. ii. 68), and by Burnell 
Linschoten, Hak. Sov. ii. 143) The 
fadras, Admin. Мап. Gloss. (s.v.) gives 
the Can. form as bajdra-rokkha, t market- : 
money/] C. P. Brown (MS. notes) | 
makes the word=badaga-raka, which | 
he says would in Canarese be ‘base- 
penny, ahd he ingenjously quotes 
Shakspeare's “beggarly denier,” and 
Horaces “vilem assem.” This is; 
adopted in substance by Mr. E.| 
Thomas, who points out that ruka | 
or rukka is in Mahratti (see Molesworth, | 
s.v.) one-twelfth of an auna. But the | 
words of Khüfi Khin below suggest į 
that the word шау be a corruption 
of the P. buzury, ‘hig, and according 
to Wilson, budrakh (s.v.) is used in 
Mahratti as а dialectic corruption of 
buzürg. This derivation may he 
partially corroborated by the fact that 
at Mocha there is, or was formerly, 
а coin (which had become a mousy 
of account only, 80 to the dollar) called 
Кайт, ùe. “big? (see Ovington, 463, and 
Milburn, i. 98). Ii we could attach 
any value to Pyrard’s spelling— 
bousuruques—this would be in favour 
of the same etymology ; as is also the 
form besorg given by Mandelslo. [For 
a full examination of the value of the 
budgrook based on the most recent 
authorities, see Whiteway, Rise of the 
Port. Power, p. 68.) 


i 
1554.—Bazarucos at Maluco (Moluccas) 


—1 tanga, at 60 rois to the ta 5 tangas 
=] pardao. ‘Os quaes Базага se fax 


[1584.—Basaruchies, Jarret, in Hakl. 
sco SHROFF. | 


_ 1598.—" They EN. two Basarukes, which 
ія as much аза Hollander'a Doit. . . . It ix 
molten money of baddo Tinno." —Linscholen, 
52, 69; [Hak. Soc. i. 180, 212]. 

1609.—*:Lo plus bas argent, sont Basa- 
TUCOS . . . ct sont fait do mauvais Estain."" 
Цемент in Nacigation des Hollanduis, 
i, 23е. 

с. 1610.—'* Il y en a de plusieurs sortes, 
La premiere est appelléo Bous ues, 
dont il on faut 75 pour une Tangun, Шуа 
d'autro Bousuruques vicilles, dont il on faut 
105 pour le Tangue. . . . Il уа do cotto 
monnoye qui est do fer: et d'autre do са, 
metal de Chine" (soo CALAY).—/yrard, ii. 
39 ; sco also 21 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 33, 68]. 

1611.—'*Or а Vicoroy coins falso monoy ; 
for so I may call it, as the people losu рҮ: 
For copper is worth 40 .cerafimt (seo XERA- 
FINE) the hundred weight, but thoy coin 
the basaruccos at tho rate of 60 and 70. 
Tho Moors on tho other hand, keeping а 
keen сус on our affairs, and seoing what 
a huge profit there is, coin there on tho 
mainland « great quantity of basarucos, 
and gradually smuggle them into Gon, 
making a pitful of gold."—Co»to, Dialogo da 
Soldado Pralica, 138. 

1038.—''They have (at Gombroon) а 
certain Copper Coin which thoy call Besorg, 
whereof 6 make a Peys and 10 Peys make 
а Chay (Shahi) which is worth about Gd. 
English."— V. and Tr. of J. A. Mandelstu 
into the E. Indies, E. Т. 1609, p. 8. 

1672.—“ Their coins (at Tanor in Malabar) 
. +. of Copper, а Buserook, 20 of which 
make a Fanam.”—Fryer, 53. [Не also spells 
the word К. Sec quotation under 


1677.—“ Rupees, Pices and B: oks." 
—Letters Patent of Charles 11. in Charters of 
the Е.І. Си, р. ll. 

1711.—** The Bu ks (at Muskat) uro 
mixt Моше, rather like Iron than anything 
else, have а Cross on one sido, and wore 
coin'd by tho Portuguese, Thirty of thom 
make a silver Mamoun, of about Eight 
Pence Value.”—Zockya’, 211. 

e. 1720-30.—" They (the Portuguese) alsa 
use bits of copper which they call buzurg, 
and four of these buzurgs pass for a fiis." 
—Khafi Khan, in Elliot, v. MU. 

c. 1760.— At Goa the sceraphim is worth 
210 Portugal rex, or about 104. sterling ; 
2 миз im i Галавы T busaracos n 
rintin, 42 vintius a tanga, 4 tangas a parit, 
24 рагиел a pagoda of gold." Grove, i i. 

1838.—‘ Only eight or ten loads (of coffee) 


1 were imported bc including two loads 
;of *Kopes' (sco K), the 
! rency of Russia, known in this country by 


PECK), tho copper cur- 
the name of Bughrukcha. They are 
converted to the ximo uses ая COpper. — 

Report from Kabul, by A. Burnes; in Punjeb 
Trade Report, App. p. iii. 


BUDLEE. 1 

This may possibly contain some indication 
of the true form of this obscuro word, but 
I havo derived no light from it myself. 


Tho bud was apparently current at 
lown to the [ев of last con- 


Muscat 
tury (seo Milburn, i. 116 . 


BUDLEE, з. A substitute in public 
or domestic service. Н. Файн, *ex- 
change ; a person taken in exchange ; 
а locum tenens’; from Ar. badal, ‘he 
changed.’ (See MUDDLE.) 


BUDMASH, з. One following evil 
courses; Fr. mauvais sujet; It. malan- 
drino. Properly bad-ma’dsh, from P. 
bad, ‘evil, and Ar. ma’dsh, ‘means of 
livelihood.’ 

1844.—"*, . . the reputation which John 
Lawrence acquired . . . by the masterly 
manouvring of a body of police with whom 
he descended on a nest of gamblers and cut- 
throats, ‘budmashes’ of every description, 
and took them all prisoners.”—Bosworth 
Smith's Life of Ld. Lawrence, i. 178. 

1866.—'*The truth of the matter is that 
Г was foolish enough to pay these bu es 
beforehand, and they have thrown me over.” 
—The Dawl Bungalow, by С. О. Trevelyan, 
in Fraser, p. 385. 


BUDZAT, s. Н. from P. badzit, 
‘evil race,’’a low fellow, ‘a bad lot, a 
blackguard. 2 

1866.—"‘ Cholmondeley. Why the shaitan 
didn’t you come before, you | old 
budzart?”—The Dawk Bungalow, p. 215. 


BUFFALO, s. This is of course 
originally from the Latin bubalus, which 
we have in older English forms, buffle 
and buff and bugle, throngh the French. 
The present form probably came from 
India, as it seems to be the Port. 
bufalo. The proper meaning of bubalus, 
according to Pliny, was not an animal 
of the ox-kind (В8о28аМмз was a kind of 
African antelope); but in Martial, as 
quoted, it would seem to bear the 
vulgar sense, rejected by Pliny. 

At an early period of our connection 
with India the name of buffalo appears 
to have been given erroneously to the 
common Indian ox, whence came the 
still surviving misnomer of London 
shops, ‘bufalo humps? (See also the 
quotation from Ovington.) The buffalo 
has no hump. Buffalo tongues are 
another matter, and an old luxury, as 
the third quotation shcws. The ox 
having eppropristed the name of the 
buffalo the true Indian domestic 
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BUFFALO. 
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buffalo) a phrase still maintained by 
the British soldier in India. This has 
robably misled Mr. Blochmann, who 
uses the term ‘water buffalo,” in his 
excellent English version of the Ain 
e.g. i. 219). We find the same phrase 
in Barkleys Five Years in Bulgaria, 
1876: “Besides their bullocks every 
well-to-do Turk had a drove of water- 
buffaloes” (32). Also in Collingwood's 
Rambles of а Naturalist ; (1800) p. 43, 
and in Miss Birds Golden Chersonese 
(1883), 60, 274. [The unscientific use 
of the word as applied to the American 
Bison is as old as the end of the 18th 
century (see ГЕЛ 

The domestic buffalo is apparently 
derived from the wild buffalo (Bubalus 
arni, Jerd. ; Bos bubalus, Blanf.), whose 
favourite habitat is in the swampy sites 
of the Sunderbunds and Eastern елда 
but whose hauntsextend nort!:-eastward 
to the head of the Assam valley, in the 
Terai west to Oudh, and south nearly 
to the Godavery ; not beyond this in 
the Peninsula, though the animal is 
found in the north and north-east of 
Ceylon. 

The domestic buffalo exists not only 
in India but in Java, Sumatra, and 
Manilla, in Mazanderan, Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia, Adherbijan, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Italy. It does not seem to be 
known how or when it was introduced 
into Italy.—(See Hehn.) [According 
to the Encycl. Britt. (9th ed. iv. 442), 
it was introduced into Greece and 
Italy towards the close of the 6th 
century] 

с. A.D. 70.— “Howbeit that country 
bringeth forth certain kinds of goodly great 
wild boufes: to wit the Bisontes, mained 
with a collar, like Lions ; and tho Vri [Urus], 
a mightie strong beast, and a swift, whic! 
the ignorant [оре call Зийїез (bubalos), 
whereas indeed the Bufic is bred in Affrica, 
and caricth some resemblance of a calfe 
rather, or a Stag.”—Pliny, by Ph. Hollande, 
i. 199-200. 


с. A.D. 90.— 
** Ше tulit geminos facili cervico juvencos 
Illi cessit atrox bubalus atquo bison.” 
Martial, De Spectaculis, xxiv- 
c. 1580.—‘‘ Veneti mercatores linguas Bu- 
balorum, tanquam mensis optimas, sale 
conditas, in copia Venetias mittunt,” 
RR Alpini, Hist. Nal. Aegypti, P. I. 
p. 228. 

1585.—'' Here be many Tigers, wild Bufs, 
and great store of wilde Гоше. . ."—Z. 
Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 389.  : 

“Here are many wilde buffes and Ele- 


buffalo was differentiated as the ‘cater | phants.”—Ibid. 394. 
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“Тһе King (Akbar) hath... as thoy 
doe кешу report, 1000 Elephants, 30,000 
horses, 1400 tame decre, concubines ; 
mH or of (ресе tigers, Вщйев, cocks 
and Hauke šiti i 
ar pou) asit is very strange to sce. 
1589.—‹Тһсу doo plough and till their 
ground with kine, bufalos, and bulles,"— 
Mendoza's China, tr. by Parkes, ii, 56. 

[е. 1590.—Tw2 methods of snaring the 
SE are described in Ain, Blochmann, tr. 
i, 293, 

1598,—** There is also an infinite number 
of wild buffs that go wandering about the 
desarts."—Pigafitta, E. T. in Harleian Coll. 
of Voyages, ii. 546. 

* [1623.—'* The inhabitants (of Malabar) 
keep Cows, ог buffalls."—P. della Valle, 


Hak, Soc. ii. 207.] 
1630.—'*As to Kino and Buffaloes . . . 
they besmeare the foores of their houses 


with their dung, and thinke tho ground 
wisetifiod by such pollntion."—Lord, Dis- 
caverie af the Banian Religion, 60-61. 

1614.—** We tooke coach to Livorno, thro’ 
tho Great Duke's new Parke, full of huge 
corke-trees; the underwood all myrtills, 
iunongst which were many buffalos feeding, 
а kind of wild ox, short nos'd, horns ro- 
veraed,"— Evelyn, Oct. 21. 

1666.—“. . . it produces Elephants in 
great number, oxen апа buffaloes” (Inmfuros). 
—Faria y Souza, i. 189. 

1689.—**. . . both of this kind (of Oxen), 

and the Buffaloes, aro romarkablo for a big 
pes of Flesh that rises above Six Inches 
high between their Shoulders, which is the 
choicest and delicatest piece of Meat upon | 
them, especially put into a dish of Palau."— ү 
Ovington, 254. 

1808.—**. . . the Buffala milk, aud curd, 
апа butter simply churned and clarified, is ! 
in common uso among these Indians, whilst 
the dainties of tho Cow Dairy is prescribed 
to valetudinarians, as Hectics, and preferred 


of teak from India. It seems to be a 
corruption of the Span. and Port. bajel, 
bazel, baizel, baxella, from the Lat. vas- 
cellum (see Diez, Etym. Worterb. i. 439, 
в. V.) Cobarruvias (1611) gives in his 
Sp. Dict. “Bazel, quasi таз” as a 
generic name for a vessel of any kind 
going on the sea, and quotes St. lsidoro 
who identifies it with phaselits, nn: 
from whom we transcribe the Т 
below. It remains doubtful whether 
this word was introduced into the East 
hy the Portuguese, or had at an earlier: 
date passed into Arabic marine use. 
The latter is most probable, In Correa 
(c. 1561) this word occurs in the 
form pajer, pl. pajeres (j and z being 
interchangeable in бр. and Port. 
See Lendas, i. 2, рр. 599, 619, &e.). In 
Pinto we have another form. Among 
the models in the Fisheries Exhibition 
(1883), there was «А Zaroogat or 
Bagarah from Aden.” [On the other 
hand Burton (Ат. Nights, i. 119) de- 
rives the word from the Ar. baghlal, 
‘a she-mule? ‘Also see BUDGEROW.] 


c. 636.— Phaselus ost navigium quod 
nos corrupte baselum dicimus. De quo 
Virgilius: Pictisqne — phaselis." — Isodorus 
Hispalensis, Originum et Etymol. lib. xix. 

c. 1539.—''Partida n nao pora Goa, 
Ferniio de Morais . . . seguio sua vingo na 
volta do porto de Dabul, onde chegou ao 
outzo dia as novo horas, e tomando nelle 
hd paguel do Malavares, carregado de algo- 
dao o do pimenta, poz logo a tormonto o 
Capitano о o piloto dello, оя quaes confes- 
samio. . . .”—/inta, ch. viii, 

1819.—** As store und horse boats for that 
service, Capt. Oliver, I find, would prefer 
tlie largo class of nativo by which 


by vicicous (sic) appetites, orimpotentsalone, | so much of the trado of this coast wil 
as that of the а. and assino ія at home." ; Seinde, Cutch . . . is carried on,"—Sir 0. 


1810.— 
* Tho tank which fed his fields was there. . . | 


—Drumanond, Шия. of Guzerattee, &c. | 


Cape in Ind. Admin. of Lord Ellenborough, 
[1900. — “His tiny baggala, which 


There from the intolerablo heat | mounted ten tiny guns, is now employed 
“Г Tho buffaloes retreat ; i in trado."—Dent, Southern Arabia, ay 
Only their nostrils raised to mect tho air, | 


Amid the sheltring clement they rest." + 


BUGGY, In India this is a 


в, 
Curse of Kehama іх. T. \ (two-wheeled) ig with a hood, like the 


1878.—“ I had in my possession a head of | 


a cow buffalo that measures 13 fect 3 inches 
in circumference, and 6 feet 6 inches bo- 
tween tho tips—the largest buffalo head in 
tho world."-—oilol, Sport in Br. Burmah, 
&c., i. 107. 


BUGGALOW, s Malr. bagld, ba- 
gala. A name commonly given on the 
W. coast of India to Arab vessels of 
the old native form. It is also in 
common use in the Red Sea (bakald) 
for the larger native vessels, all huilt 


gentleman’s cab аб was in ye 
in London about 1830-40, оге 
broughams came in. Latham puts 5 
(1) after the word, and the earliest 
examples that he gives are from the 
second quarter of this century (нош 
Praed and I. D'Israeli) Though we 
trace the word much further baok, we 
have not discovered its birthplace or. 
etymology. The word, though used in 
England, has never been. very common 
there; it is better known both in 


BUGGY. 


Ireland and in America. Littré gives 
boghei as French also. The American 
buggy is defined by Noah Webster as 
“a light, one-horse, four-wheel vehicle, 
ERIS with one seat, and with or 
without a calash-top.” Cuthbert Bede 

shows (N. d: Q. 5 ser. v. p. 445) that 

the adjective ‘buggy’ is used in Ње 

Eastern Midlands for ‘conceited’ This 

suggests a possible origin. “When the 

Hunterian spelling-controversy raged 

in India, a Jearned Member of Council 

is said to have stated that he approved 

the change until began 

to spell buggy as bagi. Then he gave 

it up.”—(M.-G. Keatinge.) 1 have; 
recently seen this spelling in print. | 
[The NED. leaves the etymology un- 

settled, merely saying that it has heen 
connected with боле and bug. The 
earliest quotation given is that of 1773 
below.] 


1773.—“ Thursday 3d (June). At the 
sessions at Hicks's Hall two boys were 
indicted for driving a post-coach and four | 

inst a winglo horso-chaise, throwing out | 
tho driver of it, and breaking tho chaiso to | 
pieces, Justico Welch, tho Chairman, took 
notice of tho frequency of the brutish cus- 
tom among tho pst rivers, and their in- 
sonsibility in making it a matter of sport, 
ludicrously denominating mischief of this 
kind ‘Running down the Buggies.'— Tho 
mers were sentenced to be confined in 
ewgato for 12 months." — Gentlenan's 
Magazine, xliii. 297. 

1780.— 

“ Shall D(onal)d come with Butts and tons 

And knock down Epegrams and Рипзї 

шш USATE old Cots, and Buggies trick 


ye 
Forbid it, Phoebus, and forbid it, Hicky!” 
In Hicky's Bengal Gazette, May 13th. 


»  *"... go twice round the Race- 
Courso as hard аз we can set legs to ground, 
but wo are beat hollow by Bob Crochet's 
Horses driven by Miss Fanny Hardhcart, 
who in her career ovorsets Tim Capias the 
Attorney in his Buggy. . . .”—In Ља 
Gazette, Dec. 23rd. 

1782.—'' Wanted, ап ехссПепё Buggy 
Horso about 15 Hands high, that will trot 
15 miles an hour.”—Jndia (/a:ette, Sept. 14. 


1784.—''For salo at Mr. Mann's, Rada 
Bazar. A Phaeton, a four-spring'd Buggy, 
and a iwo-sprin "d ditto. . . ."—Calciita 
Gazette, in Seton- Karr, i. 41. 

1793.—“ For sale. A good В and 
Horse. . . ."—Bombay Courier, Jan. 20th. 

1824.—'*. . . the Archdencon's buggy 
and horse had every 
from the back-gate of a coll 
on Sunday morning.” —Heber, i. 192 (ed. 
1844). 


! 
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appearance of issuing | as many b à ў 
in Cambridge | —Narr. of Dutch attempt in Hoogly, in 


BUGIS. 


hir), amounting to four Buggies (that is a 
foolish term for a cabriolet, but as it is the 
only vehiclo in use in India, and as bugga іч 
the only name for said vehicle, I give it up), 
- .. were assembled for our use.”—Jfixx 
Eden, Up the Country, i. 14.] 

c. 1838.—'' But substitute for him an 
average ordinary, uninteresting Minister; 
obese, Билу, . .» With a second-rato wife 
—dusty, deliquescent— . . . or let him be 
seen in ono of those Shem-Ham-and-Japhet 
buggies, made on Mount Ararat soon after 
tho subsidence of the waters. . . ."—Sydneg 
Smith, 3rd Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. 

1848.—‘‘ ‘Joseph wants mo to sce if his— 


his is at the door.’ 

ТА із a buggy, papa?’ 

“ «It is а one-horse palanquin, said the 
old gentleman, who was a wag in his way.” 
— Vanity Fair, ch. iii. : 

1872.—'* He drove his charger in his old 

U—A True Repormer, ch. i. 

1878.—':I don’t like your now Bombay 
buggy. . With much practice 1 have learned 
to got into it, I am hanged if I can ever got 
out.”—Orerland Times af India, 4th Feb. 

1879.—“‘ Driven by that hunger for news 
which impels special correspondents, he had 
actually ventured to drive in a ‘spider,’ 
apparently a kind of buggy, from the 
MES to Ginglihovo." —Spectator, May 
Ath. 


BUGIS, п.р. Nune given hy the 
Malays to the dominant race of the 
island of Celébes, originating in the 
S.Western limb of the island; the 
people calling themselves Wugi. But 
the name used to be applied in the 
Archipelago to native soldiers in 
European service, raised tin any of 
the islands. Compare the analogous 
use of Telinga (q.v.) formerly in 
India. 

[1615.—'*All these in the kingdom of 
Macassar . . . besides Bugies, Mander and 
Tollova."— Foster, Letters, iii. 152.] 

1656.—“‘ Thereupon the Mollanders re- 
solv'd to unite their forces with tho Bou- 
quises, that were in rebellion against their 
Soveraign.”—TZuernier, E. "Т. ii. 192. 

1688.—''These Buggasses are a sort of 
warlike trading Malayans and mercenary 
soldiers of India. 1 know not well whence 
they come, unless from Macassar in the Isle 
of Celebes.”"—Dampier, ii. 108. 

[1697.—'* . . . with the help of Bug- 
gesses. . . ."—JIedyrs, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 
exvii.] 

1758.—'*The Dutch were commanded by 
Colonel Roussely, a French soldier of fortune. 
Thoy consisted of nearly 700 Europeans, and 
ез, besides country troops.” 


Malcolma Clive, ii. 87. 
1788.—''Buggesses, inhabitants of Cele- 


[1837.—'* The vehicles of the place (Mong- ; hes," — Forrest; Voyage ta Merzu?, v. 19, 
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1783.—'''The word Buggess has becomo 
among Europeans consonant to soldior, in 
the cast of India, as Sepoy is in the West.” 
—Ibid. 78. 

.1811.—'* We had fallen in with a floot of 
nino Buggese prows, whon wo went out 
towards Pulo Mancap.”—Zerd Minto in 
Гаа, 279. 

1878.—*“ The Bugis are evidently a dis- 
tinct race from the Malays, and come 
originally from the southern part of the 
Island of Celebes."— Ме Ner, Perak, 130. 


BULBUL, x» The word bulbul is 
originally Persian (no doubt intended 
to imitate the bird's note), and applied 
toa hird which does duty with Persian 
poets for the nightingale. Whatever 
the Persian ирий may be correctly, 
the application of the name to certam 
species in, India “has led to many 
misconceptions about their powers of 
voice aud song," sys Jerdon. "These 
species belong to the family Brachi- 
podidae, ог short-legged. thrushes, and 
the true dulbuls to the sub-family 
Pycnonotinac, eg. genera Hypsipetes, 
Нетіхох, Alcurus, Criniger, Ixos, Kelu- 
artia, Rubigulu, Brachipodius, Otocompsa, 
Pycnonotus (P. рудасиз, common Bengal 
Bulbul; P. Aaemorhous, common 
Madras Bulbul). Another sub-family, 
Phallornithinae, contains various species 
which Jerdon calls green Bulbuls, 

[A lady having asked the late Lord 
Robertson, a Judge of the Court of Session, 
“What sort of animal is the Ludl-hal/?” he 
replied, **I suppose, Малип, it must be the 
mato of the cov-cu,"—3rd sory N. «6 Q. 
v. 81.] 

1781.—** Wo are literally lulled to sleep 
by Persian nightingales, and cease to wonder 
that the Bulbul, with a thousand tales, 
makes such а figure in Persian poetry.” — 
Sir W. Jones, in Memoirs, &c., ii. 37. 

1813.—** The bulbul or Persian nightin- 
gale... . 1 never heard опо that possessed. 
the charming variety of the English night- 
ingale . . . whether the Indian bulbul and 


„that of Iran entirely correspond 1 have somo 


doubts. "-— Furies, Огеш! Memoirs, i. 30; 
2nd ed. i. 31]. 

1818.—***It is one's nature to sing and 
tho other's to hoot,’ he suid, laughing, ‘and 
with such a sweet voice аз you have your- 
self, you must belong to the Bulbul faction.” 
— Vanity Fir, ii. ch. xxvii. 


BULGAR, BOLGAR, s. P.bhulghar. 
The gencral Asiatic name for what 
we call « Russia leather, from the fact 
that the region of manufacture and 
export was originally Bolghar on the 
Volga, a kingdom which stood for 


BULLUMTEER. 


many centuries, and gave place to 
Kazan in the е he 15th 
century. The word was usual also 
among Anglo-Indians till the begin- 
ning of last century, and is still in 
native Hindustani use. A native 
(mythical) account of the manufacture 
is given in Baden-Powell’s Punjab 
Handbook, 1872, and this fanciful 
etymology: “as the scent is derived 
trom soaking in the pits (ghdr) the 
leather is called Balghar” (p. 194). 


1298.—'*Ho bestows on each of those 
12,000 Barons . . . likewise a pair of boots 
of Borgal, curiously wrought with silvor 
thread.” — Marco Polo, 2nd ed. i. 381. See 
also the note on this passage. 


с. 1333.—'*1 wore on my feet boots (or 
stockings) of wool ; over these a pair of linen 
lined, and over all a thin pair o! Borghàli, 
i.e, of horso-leather lined with wolf skin."— 
Лон. Batata, ii. 445. 


[1614.—** Of MES Bullgaryan hides there 
nro brought hither some 150."—Fuster, 
| Letters, їй. 07.] 

1623.—Offer of Sheriff Freeman and Mr. 

Coxe to furnish tho Company with “Bul- 
red hides."—Court Minutes, in Sains- 
«rst iii. 184. 

1624.— Purefy and Hayward, Factors at 
Ispahan to the E. Т. Co., have bartered 
morso-teeth and *bulgars' for carpots."— 

„и. р. 208. 

1073.—'* They carry also Bulgar-Hides 
which they form into Tanks to bathe thom- 
solves, "— Fryer, 398. 

c. lüS0.—'*Putting on a cortain dress 
made of Bulgar-leather, stuffed with cot- 
ton," —SNeir Mutaghei in, iti, 387. 

1759.—Among expenses on account of 
aa Nabob of Bengal's visit to Calcutta we 
tind: 

“To 50 pair of eae Hides at 13 por 
pair, Rs, 702 : 0 : 0."—Long, 193. 

1786.—Among «д very capital and choice 
assortment of Europe goods” we find **Bul- 
far Hides.” —Cul. Gazette, June 8, in Srton- 

Carr, i. 177. 

1811.—'* Most of us furnished at least one 
of our servants with a kind of bottle, holding 
nearly three quarts, made of bulghár . . . 
or, Wee UE Oxsely's Travels, 
i. 217. 

In Tibetan tho word is bulhari. 


BULKUT,s. A la 
boat; from Telug. 
(C. P. Brown). 


BULLUMTEER, s. Anglo-Sepoy 
dialect for ‘Volunteer? This distinc- 
tive title was applied to certain regi- 
ments of the ol ngal Army, whose 
terms of enlistment emb service - 


decked ferry- 
Uc, а board. 


BUMBA. 
beyond sea; and in the days of that 
army various ludicrous stories were 
current in connection with the name. 


BUMBA, з. H. bambu, from Port. 
bomba, ‘a pump. Haex (1631) gives: 
“Bomba, organum рпецшайеши quo 
aqua hauritur,” as а Malay word. 
This is invorrect, of course, as 
to the origin of the word, but it 
shows its early adoption into an 
Eastern language. The word i 
plied at Ahmedabad to the water- 
towers, but this is modern; [and 30 
is the pal application of the word 
in N. India to a canal distributary J. 

1572.— 

** Alija, disse o mestro rijamente, 

Alija tudo ao mar, nio falte acordo 

Vio outros dar £ bomba, nito cessando ; 

‘A’ bomba quo nos imos alagando.' " 

Сатдев, vi. 72. 

By Burton: 
ttHoavo!' roared the Master with a 

mighty roar, 

‘Heave overboard your ull, togothor's 

tho word 

Quse go work tho pumps, and with a 

will: 

The m At and sharp, look sharp, before 

she fill ! 


BUMMELO, s. A small fish, 
abounding on all the coasts of India 
and the Archipelago; ^ H«rpodon 
nehereus of Buch. Hamilton; the 
specific name being taken from the 

engali mune mehare. The fish is 
a great delicacy when fresh caught 
and fried. When dried it becomes 
the famous Bombay Duck (see DUCKS, 
BOMBAY), which is now imported into 
England. 

e origin of either name is obscure. 
Molesworth gives the word as Mahratti 
with the spelling bombil, or bombila 
(p. 595 a). Bummelo occurs in the 
Supp. (1727) to Blutenws Dict. in 
the Portuguese form bambulim, as 
“the name of a very savoury fish 
in India.” The same word bambulim 
is also explained to mean ‘humas 

аз na say. а. moda, ‘certain plaits 
in the fashionable ruit, but we know 
not if there is any connection between 
the two. The form Bombay Duck has 
an analogy to Digby Chicks which are 
sold in the London shops, also a kind 
of dried fish, pileha: we believe, 
and the name may have originated 
in imitation of this or some similar 
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is ap- | 8° 


BUNCUS, BUNCO. 


English name. [The Digby Chick is 
said to be a small herring cured in 
a peculiar manner at Digby, in Lincolu- 
shire: but the Americans derive them 
from Digby in Nova Scotia ; see 8 ser. 
N. & Q. vii. 247.] 

Tn an old chart of Chittagong River 
(ув: PUTA published by 

. Dalrymple, 1785) we find a point 
called Buntello Point. E 


1673.—'*Up the Bay a Mile lios Massi- 
ung, a great Fishing-Town, peculiarly 
notable for a Fish called Bumbelow, thc 
Sustenance of tho Poorer sort."—Fryer, 67. 


1785.—* My friend General Campbell, 
Governor of Madras, tells me that thoy 
make Speldings in tho East Indies, par- 
ticularly at Bombay, where thoy call them 
Bumbaloes."—Noto by Boswell in his Tour 
to the Hebrides, under August 18th, 1773. 


1810.—** Tho bumbelo is like a largo sand- 
eels it уз, piled in аш and is usually 
eaten at breakfast with k ,"— Mari 
ссп дь р "i edgorce."— Maria 


1813.—Forbes has bumbalo; Or. E 
i. 53; [2nd ed, 1. 30]. оо Mon 
. 18/77.—''Bummalow ог Bobil, the dried 
fish still called * Bombay Duck." "— Burtou, 
Sind Revisited, i. 68. 


BUNCUS, BUNOO, s. An old worl 
for cheroot. Apparently from the Ma- 
lay bungkus, *a wrapper, bundle, thing 
wrapped.’ 

1711.— Tobacco . . . for want of Pipes 
thoy smoke in Buncos, as on tho Coromandel. 
Const. A Bunco is а little Tobacco wrapt 
up in the Leaf of a Tree, about the Bigness 
of one’s little Finger, they light one End, 
and draw the Smoke thro’ tho other... 
these are curiously made up, and sold 20 or 
30 ina bundle.”—Lockyer, 61. 


1726.—“ After a meal, and on other occa- 
sions it is one of their greatest delights, both 
men and women, old and young, to cat 
Pinaag (areca), and to smoke tobacco, which 
the women do with a Bongkos, or dry leaf 
rolled up, and the men with a Gorregurré (a 
little can or flower pot) whercby they both 
manage to pass most of their timo."— 
Valentijn, v. Chorom., 50. [Gorregorri is 
Malay guri-guri, ‘a small earthenwaro pot, 
also used for holding provisions’ (KZin£ert).] 


» (In the retinue of Grandees in 
Java): 
. “One with a coconut shell mounted 
in gold or silver to hold their tobacco or 
bongkooses (i.e. tobacco in rolled leaves).” 
—Valentijn, iv. 61. 

c. 1760. — “The | tobacco leaf, simply 
rolled up, in about a finger's longth, whic! 
they call а buncus, and is, I fancy, of the 
sdme make as what the West Indians term 
a segar; and of this tho Gentoos chiefly 
make use.” —Gros, i. 146. 


BUND. ^ 197 
BURDE Any artificial embank- | 


ment, a dam, dyke, or causeway. H. 
band. The root is both Skt. (bandh) 
and P., but the common word, used as 
it is without aspirate, seems to have 
соте from the latter. The word is com- 
mon in Persia (e.g. see BENDAMEER). 
It is also naturalised in the Anglo- 
Chinese ‘ports. It is there applied 
especially to the embanked quay along 
the shore of thesettlements. In Hong 
Kong alone this is called (not bund 
but) praia (es ‘shore’ [see PRAYA]), 
probably adopted from Macao. 


1810.—“The great bund ог dyke."— | 


Williamson, V. M. ii. 279. 


1860. —'* The natives have a tradition that 
the destruction of the bund was effected b; 
a foreign onomy."—Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 504. 

1875.—'*. . . it is pleasant to see the 
Chinese . . . being propelled along tho bund 
in mi hand carts."—TZhomson’s Malacca, 

, 408. 

1876.—'*. . . so I took a stroll on Tien- 
A bund."—Gil/, River of Golden Sand, 
i. 28. 


BUNDOOK. 


1809.—% Оп the new bunder or pier."— 
Maria Graken, 11. 
1847, 1860. — Sec quotations under 
OLLO BUNDER.] 


BUNDER-BOAT, з. A boat in use 
on the Bombay and Madras coast for 
communicating with ships at anchor, 
and also much employed by ollicers of 
the civil departments (Salt, &c.) in 
going up and down the coast. It is 

i as Bp. Heber describes, with a 
in amidships. 

1825.—'' We crossed over . . . ina stout 
boat called here a bundur boat. I suppose 
from ‘bundur' n harbour, with two musts, 
IIO lateon sails, . . ."— Heber, ii. 121, 


BUNDOBUST, s  P.-H.—band-o- 
bast, lit. ‘tying and binding! Any 
system or mode of regulation; dis- 
cipline ; a revenue settlement. 

[1768.—'*Mr. Rumbold advises us... 

; he proposes making a tour through that 
| province . . . and to settle the Bandobust 
| for the ensuing ycar.”—Letler to the Court of 
1 Directors, in Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 


BUNDER, s. Р. bandar, a landing- ` 77.] 


place or quay ; a seaport; a harbour; 
and sometimes also a custom-house). 
The old Ital. scala, mod. scalo, is the 
nearest equivalent in most of the 
senses that occurs to us. We have 
(c. 1565) the Mir-bandar, or Port 
Master, in Sind (Elliot, i. 277) [cf. 
Shabunder]. The Portuguese often 
wrote the word bandel. Bunder is 
in S. India the popular native name 
of Masulipatam, or Machli-bandar. 


c. 1344.—'* Tho profit of the treasury, 
which they call bandar, consists in the 
right of buying a certain portion of all sorts 
of cargo at а fixed price, whether tho goods 
be only worth that or moro; and this is 
called the Law of the Вапааг."— Пп. Batita, 
iv. 120. 

с. 1316.—'*So we landed nt the bandar, 
which is a large collection of houses on tho 
sca-shoro."—/bid. 228. 

1552,—''Coga-ntar «ent word to Affonzo 
d'Alboquorque that on tho coast of tho 
main land opposite, at a port which is called 
Bandar Angon .. . were arrived two am- 
bassadors of the King of Shiraz. "—Barros, 
IL. ii. 4. 

1616.— * Besides the danger in intercopt- 
io our boats to und from tho shore, &0., 
their firing from tho Banda would bo with 
much diffculty.” —Foster, Letters, iv. 328.] 

—We fortify our Houses havo 
sens or Docks for our Vessols, to which 
belong Yards for Seamen, Soldiers, and 
Stores."—Fryer, 115. 


c. 1813. —'* There must be bahut achch'hà 
handobast (i.e. very good order or discip- 
lino) in your country," said ап aged 
Khünsamü (in Hindustani) to ono of tho 
presont writers. ‘When I have to the 
Sandheads to meot a young gentleman from 
Bilàyat, if I gave him a cup of tea, ‘tanki 
tUa said he. Threo_ months afterwards 
this was all changed ; bad language, violence, 
no more taki.” 

1880.—'*Thore is not a moro fearful 
wild-fowl than your travelling M.P. This 
unhappy сто упо min Г а оч 

blank regarding Рану акі an - 
bast... PLAN Bubu, 181. 


BUNDOOK, s. H. baudék, from 
Ar. buadu& The common H. term 
fora musket or matchlock. The history 
of the word is very curious, Dundud, 
pl. banddik, was a nune applied by the 
Arabs to lilberts (as some allege) lie- 
cause they came from Venice (рень 
comp. German Venedig). The паше 
was transferred to the nut-like pellets 
shot from cross-bows, and thence thé 
cross-bows or arblasts were called 
bunduk, elliptically for kans al-b, 
*pellet-how. — From  eross.bows the 
name was transferred again to fire- 
urms, as in. tlie. parallel case of arque- 
bus. [АА ‘the man of the 
pellet-bow,’ was one of the names by 
which the Caliph Hariin-al-Rashid 

l was known, and Al Zahir Baybars 


BUNGALOIW. 
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BUNGALOW. 
al-Bandukdiri, the fourth Buaharite і roofed, four-roofed, and Bengali, or 
Soldan (A.D. 1960-77) was so entitled | common huts. The first term does 
because he had been slave to a Banduk- | not imply that the house has eight 
dir, or Master of Artillery (Burton, ! coverings, but that the roof has four 


Ar. Nights, xii. 38).] 


: [1875.—'* Bandügis, ог ordorlics of the 
Maharaja, carrying long guns in a loose red 
ul cover." — Drew, Jenmoo and Kashmir, 
74. 


BUNGALOW, s H. and Mahr. 
bangld. The most usual class of house 


occupied by Europeans in the interior 


of India; being on one story, and 
covered hy a уун roof, which 
in the normal bungalow is of thatch, 
but may be of tiles without impairing 
its title to be called a bungalow. Most 
of the houses of officers in. Indian can- 
tonments are of this character. In 
reference to the style of the house, 
bungalow is sometimes employed in 
contradistinetion to the (usually more 
wetentious) pucka house; hy which 
atter term is implied a masonry house 
with a terraced roof. A bungalow may 
also be a small building of the type 
which we have described, but of 
temporary material, in a garden, on a 
terraced roof for sleeping in, &c., Ke. 
The word has also been adopted by 
the French \ 
Europeans generally in Ceylon, China, 
Japan, and the coast of Africa. 
Wilson writes the word bdngld, 
giving it as a Bengali word, and as 
probably derived from Banga, Bengal. 
Chis is fundamentally the etymology 
mentioned by Bp, Heber in his Journal 
(see below), and that etymology із cor- 
roborated by our first quotation, from 
a native historian, as well as by that 
from. Е. Buchanan. It is to he re- 
membered that. in Hindustan proper 
the adjective ‘of or belonging to 
Bengal! is constantly pronounced as 
бипдйїй or bangla. Thus one of the 
eras used in E. India is distinguished 
as the Bangla ега. The probability is 
that, when Europeans began to build 
houses of this character in Behar and 
Upper India, these were called Bangla 
or * Bengal-fashion? houses; that the 
name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so 
was brought back to Bengal itself, as 
well as carried to other parts of India. 
[Г In Bengal, and notably in the 
districts near Caleutta, native houses 
to this day are divided into ath-chala, 
chuu-chala, and Bungulu, or cight- 


in the East, and by | 


distinct, sides with four more ojec- 
tions, so as to cover a verandah all 
| round the house, which is square. The 
; Bangala, or Bengali house, or bungalow 
і has a sloping roof on two sides and two 
| ghle ends, ` Doubtless the term was 
taken up by the first settlers in Bengal 
‘irom the native style of edilice, was 
; materially improved, and was thence 
| carried to other parts of India. | It is 
+ mot necessary to assume, that the first 
bungalows were erected їп Behar.” 
‚ (Saturday Ree. 17th April 1886, in a 
| review of the first ed. of this book).] 


A л. m 101 тат: зт Under the rule of 
he Bengalis (deredid-i- H«ngàligàn) a part; 
of Frank merchants, who аа inhabitants ot 
Sundip, camo trading to Sátgíánw. Опо kos 
; above that place they occupied some ground 
on the banks of the estuary. Under the 
pretence that а building was necessary for 
i their transactions in buying and selling, they 
erected several houses in the Bengali style.” 
—Badshahuáma, in Eliot, vii. 31. 


c. 1680.—In the tracing of ап old Dutch 
; chart in the India Office, which may be 
‚ assigned to about this date, as it has no 
indication of Caleutta, we find at Hoogly: 
Ону... Hollunte Logie... Bangelaer 
nf Speelhays,” ie. < ооу... Dutch 
Factory... Bungalow, or Pleasure-house.” 


1 —" Mr. Herriug, the Pilot's, Directions 
Jer winging of Ships down the River of 
Пит. А 


| “From Gull: Get allzyeng tho Hughley 

| Shore until below the „5% Chaney almost 

| as far as the Dutch Bungelow. lies a Sand. 
B E Thornton, The English Pitit, Pt. ТЇЇ. 
pe 1, 

1 


1 1711, Natty Bungelo or Nedds Ban- 

‘ galla River lies in this Reach (Tanna) on 

‚ the Larboard side. . .7— 14. 50.* The place 

‘inthe chart is Nedds Bengalla, and ‘secms 
to have been near the present Akra on the 
Hoogly. 

1747.—“ Naliob's Camp near the Hedge 
of the Bounds, building a Bangallaa, raising 
Mudd Walls round the Camp, making Gun 

| Carriages, &c. . . . (Pagodas) 55 : 10 : 73." 
—. ert. of Extraordinary Charges .. . Janu- 
ary, at Fort St. David, MS. Records in India 

| Office. 

1758.—“I was talking with my friends in 
Dr. Fullerton’s bangla when news camo of 
Ram Narain's being defeated.”—Seir Muta- 
qherin, ii. 103. 

1780.—'* To he Sold or Let, A Commodi- 
ous Bungalo and out Houses . . . situated 
on the Road leading from the Hospital to 
tho Burying Ground, and directly opposite 
to tho Avenue in front of Sir Elijah Impoy's 
House. . . ."—The India Gazette, Dec. 23. 
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1781-83.—''Bungelows are buildings in 
India, generally raised on a baso of Brick, 
опо, two, or three feet from the ground, fand 
consist of only ono story: tho plan of them 
usually is а large room in the center for an 
eating and sitting room, and rooms at cach 
corner for sleoping; the whole is covered 
with one gencral thatch, which comes low 
to each sido; the spaces botween the anglo 
rooms are rraxders or open porticoes . . . 
sometimes the center riranders at each end 
aro converted into reoms.”—Hodges, Travels, 

1781.—'* To be let at Chinsurah . . . That 
large and commodious House. . . . The out- 
buildings are—a warchouse and two large 
dotile-connahs, 6 storc-rooms, a cook-room, 
and a garden, with a bungalow near tho 
house."—Cal. Gazette, in Seton-Karr, i. 40. 

1787.—'*At Ваггаскрого many of tho 
Bungalows much damaged, though none 
entirely destroyed. "—J/bid. p. 213. 

1793.—'*, . . tho bungalo, or Summer- 
house. . , ."— Dironm, ub d 

7 “Vor Sale, a Bungalo situated 
between the two Tombstones, in the Island 
of Coulaba."— Bombay Courier, Jan. 12. 


1791.—'' The candid critic will not how- 
ever expect the parched plains of India, 
or b oes in tho land-winds, will hardly 
tempt the Aonian maids wont to disport on 
tho banks of Tiber and Thames... ."— 
Hugh Boyd, 170. 

1809.—** We came to a small o or 
garden-house, at tho point of the hill, from 
which thoro is, I think, tho finest view I 
ever saw." — Maria Graham, 10. 

c. 1810,—**' The stylo of private edifices 
that is proper and peculiar to Bengal con- 
sists of а hut with a pent roof constructed 
of two sloping sides which meet in a ridge 
forming tho segment of a circle. . . . This 
kind of hut, it is said, from being peculiar 
to Bengal, is called by the natives B. lo, 
a name which has been somewhat altered 
by europeana and applicd by them to all 
their buildings in the cottago stylo, although 
none of them have the proper shape, and 
many of them are excellent brick houses.” 
—Buchanan's Dinagepore {їп Eastern India, 
ii, 922). 5 

1817.—“ Tho Yort-baxgala is made like 
two thatched houses or bangalas, placed 
side by side. . . . These temples are dedi- 
cated to different gods, but are. not now 
frequontly scen in Bongal."— Ward's Hin- 
doos, Bk. II. ch. i. 

с. 1818.—'* As soon as the sun is down 
wo will go over to the Captain's ow." 
—Mrs Sherivood, Stories, &c., ed. 1873, p. 1. 
Tho original editions of this book contain 
an engraving of “Tho Captain's Bungalow 
at Cawnpore” (c. 1811-12), which shows 
that no material change has occurred in 
the character of such dwellings down to the 
present time. 

1824.—‘ The house itself of Barrackpore 
- » . barely accommodates Lord Amherst’s 
own family; and hix aides-de-camp and 
visitors sleep in bungalows built ut some 

Y 


BUNGY. 


little distance from it in tho Park. 

low, a corruption of Bongulco, is tho general 
namo in this country for any structure in 
the cottage style, and only of one floor. 
Some of these aro spacious and comfortable 
dwellings. . . ."—Jfeher, ed. 1844, i. 33. 


18/2.—''L'emplacoment du  bungalou 
avait été choisi avec un soin tout parti- 
culior."—Rer. des Dens Mondes, tom., 
xcviii. 930. 

1875.—'' The little groups of officers dis- 
person to their respectivo bungalows to 
ress and breakfast." — Te Dilemma, ch. i, 


[In Oudh the name was specially 
applied to Fyzabad. 

[1858.—'' Fyzabad ... was founded hy 
the first rulers of tho reigning family, and 
called for some timo Bungalow, from a 
bungalow which they built on the verge of 
tho stream.”—Sleeman, Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oudh, i. 137.] 


BUNGALOW, DAWK., s. А rest- 
house for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, formerly maintained (and still to 
a reduced extent) by the paternal care 
of the Government of India. The 
matériel of the acconunodation was 
humble enough, but comprised the 
things essential for the weary traveller 
—shelter, a bed and table, a bath- 
room, and a servant furnishing food 
аб а very moderate cost. On principal 
lines of thoroughfare these bungalows 
were at a distance of 10 to 15 miles 
apart, so that it was possible for a 
traveller to make his journey hy 
marches without carrying a tent. On 
some less frequented roads they were 
40 or 50 miles apert, adapted to a 
nights run in a palankin. 


1853.—'* D&k-b lows have been de- 
scribed by some Oriental travellers ns tho 
‘Inns of India.’ Playful satirists !"— Oak- 
Жа, ii. 17. 

1866.—''The Dawk Bungalow ; or, Is 
his Appointment Pucka!"—By G. 0, 
pon in Fraser's Magazine, vol. 73, 
p. 215. 

1878.—'*I am inclined to think tho value 
of life to a dak low fowl must bo 
very tritling."—4n my Indian Garden, 11. 


BUNGY,s. Н. bhangi. The name 
of a low caste, Talal employed as 
Sweepers, and n the pes menial 
Gflices, the man being a house sweeper 
and dog-boy, [з wife an Aya 
Its members are found throughout 
Northern and Western India, and 
every Euro household has a 
servant of this class. The colloquial 
application of the term bungy to such 


BUNOW. 
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BURKUNDAUZE. 


servants is however peculiar to Bombay, 
[but the word is commonly in 
the N.W.P. but always with a 
contemptuous significance] In the 
Bengal Pry. he is general called 
Mehtar (q.v. and by politer natives 
Halalkhor (see HALALCORE), &c. In 
Madras ioti (see TOTY) is the usual 
word; [in W. India Dher or Dhed]. 
Wilson suggests that the caste name 
may be derived from bhang (see BANG), 
and this is possible enough, as the 
class is generally quen to strong drink 
and intoxicating drugs. 

iene aw Келе or Ekimen and the 
Bunghee, or Sweoper, nro yot ono s 
EU tho Dir." Tr. Lit. Xe. Bombay, 
їп. 


BUNOW,s and у. Н. bando, used 
in the sense of *preparation, fabrica- 
tion, &c., but properly the imperative 
of bandnd, ‘to make, prepare, fabricate.’ 
The Anglo-Indian word is applied to 
anything fictitious or factitious, ‘a 
cram, à nes a sham’; or, as а verb, 
to the manufacture of the like. The 
following lines have been found among 
old papers belonging to an officer who 
was at the Court of the Nawab баада 
Ali аб Lucknow, at the beginning of 
the last century :— 


“© Young Grant and Ford the other day 
Would fain have had somo Sport, 
But Hound nor Beagle none had they, 
Nor aught of Canine sort. 
A luckless Parry * camo most pat 
When Ford—‘ we've Dogs enow ! 
Hore Maitre—Kuwn aur Doom ko Камі 
Juld! Terrier bunnow !' T 
“ So Saadut with: tho like design 
(I mean, to form a Pack) 
To * * * * * t gave a Feather fino 
And Red Coat to his Back ; 
A Persian Sword to clog his side, 
And Boots Hussar sub-nyah,t | 
Then eyed his Handiwork with Pride, 
Crying Mecjir тун bunnayah ! ! !"8 
“Appointed to be said or sung in all 
Mosques, Mutts, Tuckeahs or Eedgahs 
within the Reserved Dominions." || 
1853.—“ You will sce within a weok if 


* Ie. Pariah dog. 

t “Mehtar! cut his ears and tail, quick ; fabri- 
cate a Terrier !” 

1 All new. 

§ ч Seo, J have fabricated a Major!" 

П The writer of theso lines is believed to have 
been Captain Robert Skirving, of Croys, Galloway, 
a brother of Archibald Skirving, Scotch artist of 
Tepute, and the son of Archibald Skirving, of East 
Lothian, the author of а once famous ballad on 
the battlo of Prestonpans. Captain Skirving 
served in the Bengal army from about 1780 to 
1806, and died about 1840. 


this is anything more than a banau."— 
Oukjield, x 58. 

[1870.—** Wo shall be satisfied with choos- 
ing for sate ae б ot many, one kind 
of benowed or prepared evidence.” —Ch 
Wed. Jerisprud., 86.] ae 


BURDWAN, np. А town 67 m. 
N.W. of Calcutta — Bardwan, but in 
its original Skt. form }Vardhamdna, 
‘thriving, prosperous,’ a name which 
we find in Ptolemy (Bardamana), 
though in another part of India. 
Some closer approximation to the 
ancient form must have been current 
till the middle of 18th century, for 
Holwell, writing m 1765, speaks of 
“Burdwan, the principal town of 
Burdomaan” (Hist. Events, &c., 1. 112 ; 
see also 122, 195). 


.BURGHER. This word has three 
distinct applications. 

а. з. This is only used in Ceylon. 
It is the Dutch word burger, ‘citizen.’ 
The Dutch admitted people of mixt 
descent to a kind of citizenship, and 
these people were distinguished by 
this name from pure natives. The 
word now indicates any persons who 
claim to be of partly Europenn descent, 
and is used in the same sense as ‘hal/- 
caste’ and. * Eurasian? in India Proper. 
[In its higher sense it is still used by 
the Boers of the Transvaal.] 

1807.—'* The Kroner part of them wero 
admitted by the Dutch to all tho privileges 
of citizens under the denomination of 
Burghers.”—Cordiner, Desc, of Ceylon. 

1877.—'' About 60 years ago the Burghers 
of Coylon occupied a position similar to that 
of tho Eurasians of India at tho presont 
moment."— Calcutta Review, схі. 180-1. 


b. np People of the Nilgherry 
Hills, properly Badagas, or ‘North- 
erners.—See under BADEGA. 

с. в. А rafter, Н. barga. 


BURKUNDAUZE, s. An armed 
retainer; an armed policeman, or 
other armed unmounted employé of a 
civil department; from Ar.-P. bark- 
anddz, ‘lightning-darter, a word of 
the same class as jdn-bdz, &c. [Also 
see BUXERRY.] 

1726.—‹2000 men on foot, called Bir- 
candes, and 2000 pionccrs to make tho 
road, called Bieldars (sce BILDAR)."— 
Valentijn, iv. Suratte, 276. 

1793.—‘Capt. Welsh has succeeded in 
driving the Bengal Berkendosses out of 
Assam."— Cornrallis, її. 207. 
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BURMA, BURMAH. 


1791,—'* Notico is hereby given that pêr- 
sons desirous of sending escorts of bur- 
S or othon Ru mon, with 
mere! ise, are to a or »orts."— 
In Seton-Karr, ii, 139. PET E 
[1832.—''The whole line of march is 
guarded in cach procession by burkhand- 


hars (matchlock men), who fire singly, at | Soi 


intervals, on the way."—A/r« Meer Hussan 
АЁ, i. 87.] 


BURMA, BURMAH (with BUR- | бест 


MESE, &c) n.p. The name by which 
we designate the ancient, kingdom and 
nation oceupying the central hasin of 
the Irawadi River. “British Burma” 
із constituted of the provinces соп- 
quered from that kingdom in the 
two wars of 1824-26 and 1852-53, viz. 
(in the first) Arakan, Martaban, Tenas- 
serim, and (in the second) Pegu. 
[Upper Burma and the Shan States 
Were annexed after the third war of 
1885.] 

The name is taken from Mran-mà, 
the national name of the Burmese 
people, which they themselves generally 
pronounce Bam-md, unless when speak- 
ing formally and emphatically. Sir 
Arthur Phayre considers that this 
name was in all probability adopted 
by the Mongoloid tribes of the Upper 
Trawadi, on their conversion to Buddh- 
ism by missionaries from Gangetic 
India, and is identical with that 
(Brdm-md) by which the first and 
holy inhabitants of the world are 
styled in the (Pali) Buddhist Serip- 
tures. — Brahma-desa was the term 
applied to the country by a Singhalese 
monk returning thence to Ceylon, in 
conversation with one of the present 
writers, It is however the view 
of Bp. Bigandet and of Prof. Forch- 
hammer, supported ly considerable 
arguments, that Mran, Myan, or Myen 
was the original name of the Burmese 
people, and is traceable in the names 
given to them by their neighbours; 
eg. by Chinese Mien qi in Marco 
Polo); by Kakhyens, Afyen or Mren; 
by Shans, Mdn; by Sgaw Karens 
Payo; by Pgaw Karens, Paydu; by 
Paloungs, Pardn, &c.* Prof. F. con- 
siders that Mran-m« quu this liono- 
rific suffix) does not date beyond the 
14th century. [In J. R A. Soc. (1894, 
p. 152 FM Mr. St John suggests 
that the word Myamma is derived 

* Forchhammer argues further that the oriziual 


name was Ran or Yan, with m', mé, or pa as а pro- 
nominal accent. 
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BURMA, BURMAH. 


——Á—— — 
from. myan, ‘swift, and та, ‘strong,’ 
and was taken as a soubriquet by the 
people at some early date, perhaps in 
the time of Anawrahta, A.D. 1150.] 


1516.—“ Having passed tho Kingdom of 
Bongalo, along tho coast which Pie to the 

uth, thoro is another Kingdom of Gentiles, 
called Berma. . . . Thoy frequently aro at 
war with the King of Peigu. Wo have no 
further information respecting this country, 

use it has no shipping."— Barbosa, 181. 

L» Verma.” Sco quotation under 

ARAKAN. 


[1538.—“ But tho war lasted on and tho 
Bramüs took all tho kingdoin."— Correa, 
iii. 851.] 


1513.—** And folk coming to know of tho 
secreoy with which tho force was being 
despatched, a great desire took possession 
of all to know whither the Governor in- 
tended to send so large an armament 
there being no Rumis to go after, and 
nothing being known of any other cause 
why ships should bo despatched in secret 
at such a time. So somo gentlemen spoko 
of it to the Governor, and much importuned 
him to tell them whither they woro going, 
and tho Governor, all tho moro bent on 
concealment of his intentions, told theni that 
the expedition was going to Pegu to fight 
with the Bramas who had taken that 
Kingdom.”—Jbid. iv. 298. 

c. 1515.—': How the King of Bramà vnder- 
took the conquest of this kingdom of Sido 
(Siam), and of what happened till his arrival 
at the City of Odia."—F, М. Pinto (orig.) 
cap. 185. 
553.—''Bremá." Sce quotation under 
JANGOMAY.] 

MD TRAN one’s whole life wero 

wasted in describing the superstitions of 
those Gentiles—tho Рерих and tho 
—one could not have done with tho half, 
therefore I only treat of хото, in passing, 
as I am now about to do."—Conto, viii. 
cap. xii. 
[1639.—'* Ніз (King of Pegu's) Guard 
consists of а great number of Souldiors, 
with them called mans, is kept at 
the second Port."— Манд с/з, Travels, E. T. 
ii. 118.] 

1680.—‘‘ ARTICLES of COMMERCE to bo 
woposed to the King of Barma and Pegu, 
in behalfe of the English Nation for tho 
settling of a Trade in those countrys."—- 
Ft. St. Geo. Cons., in Notes and Erta., iii. Т. 
1727.—'' The Dominions of Barma aro at 
present very large, reaching from Moravi 
near Tamacerim, to the Province of Yunan 
in China.” —24. Hamilton, ii. 11, 


1759.—** The ERREUR are much more 
numerous than tho Pegueso and moro ad- 
dicted to commerce; oven in Pegu their 
numbers are 100 to 1."—Lotter in Dalrymple, 
О. R., i. 99. The writer appears desirous 
to convey by his unusual spelling some 
accurate reproduction of the name as ho 
had heard it. His testimony as to the 


DURRA-BEEBEE. 


predominanco of Burmese in Pegu, at that 
dato even, is remarkablo. 


1763.—'*Burmah." Soo quotation under 


INNEEPORE. 


[1767.—''Buraghmagh." Sce quotation 
under SONAPARANTA. 


1782.—'*Bahmans." Sco quotation under i 


GAUTAMA.] 
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BURRAMPOOTER. 
ment to designate the head of that 
department, local or remote. 

[1889.—'* At any rate а few of tho great 
lords and ladies (Burra Sahib and Burra 
Mem Sahib) did speak to ine without Ucing 
driven to it."—Lady Dufferin, 34.] 


BURRAMPOOTER, n.p. Properly 


1793.—“ Burmah borders on Pegu to the | (Skt.)  Brahmaputra (‘the son or 


north, and occupies both banks of 


the river 


Brahmi’), the great river Brahmputr oi 


i ina."—. mg | TR a T d 
as for as tho frontiers of China."—Renuell’s | hich Assam is the valley. Rising with- 


Memoir, 297. 


1795.—''Birman." See quotation under į 
SHAN 


[c. 1819.—‹“ In fact in their own language, 
their namo is not Burmese, which we have 
borrowed from the Portuguese, 
Biamma.”—Sangermaao, 30.] 


BURRA-BEEBEE, s. Н. bari bibi, 
‘Grande dame. ‘This is a kind of 


slang word applied in Anglo-Indian ' 


bui 1 
ari 


society to the lady who claims 
cedence at a party. [Nowadays 
Mem is the term applied to the chief 
lady in a Station.] 

1807.—'*At table I have hitherto been 
allowed but ono dish, namely the Burro 
Bebee, or lady of tho highest rank."— 
Lord Minto in India, 29. 

1848.—‹Тһо ladies carry their burrah- 
pibiship into the steamers when they go 
to England. . . . My friend endeavoured in 
vain to persuade them that whatever their 
social importance in tho ‘City of Palaces,’ 
they would be but small folk in London.” 
—Chow Слов, by Viscountess Falkland, i. 92. 


[BURRA-DIN, s Н. bard-din. A 
‘great day,’ the term applied by natives 
to a great festival of Europeans, par- 
ticularly to Christmas Day. 


[1880.—'*This being the Burra Din, or | 


great day, tho fact of an animal being shot 
was interpreted by the men as a favourable 
augury.”—Dall, Jungle Life, 279.) 


BURRA-KHANA, s. H. bard 
khdna, ‘big dinner’; a term of the 
sane character as the two last, applied 
to a vast and solemn entertainment. 


[1880.—**To go out to a burra khana, | 


or big dinner, which is succeeded in the 
same or some other house by a larger 
evening pariy."— Wilson, Abode of Snow, 


BURRASAHIB. H. bard, ‘great’; 
‘the great Sahib (or Master), a term 
constantly occurring, whether in a 
family to distinguish the father or 
the elder brother, in a station to in- 
diente the Collector, Commissioner, 
or whatever officer may be the recog- 
nised head of tlie society, or in a depart- 


but 


in 100 miles of tlie source of tlie Ganges, 
these rivers, after being separated by 
17 degrees of longitude, join before 
entering the sea. There is no distinct. 
recognition of this great river hy the 
ancients, but. the Diardanes or Oidanes, 
of Curtius and Strabo, described as a 
large river in the remoter parts of 
India, abounding in dolphins and 
crocodiles, probably represents this 
river under one of its Skt. names, 
Hládini. 

1552.— Barros does not mention tho пато 
before us, but tho Brahmaputra seems to be 
the river of Cuor, which traversing the 
kingdom so called (Gour) and that of 
Comotay, and that of Cirele (see SILHET), 
issues above Chatigio (see CHITTAGONG), 
in that notable arm of the Ganges which 
passes through the island of Sornagam. 

„©. 1590.—''There is another very large 
river called Berhumputter, which runs from 
Khatai to Coach (sco COOCH BEHAR) and 
from thence through Bazoohah to the sea.” 
—Ayeen. Akberry (Gladwin) ed. 1800, ii. 6; 
[ed. Jarrett, ii. 121]. 

1726.—''Out of the same mountains we 
sec... а great river flowing which .. . 
| divides into two branches, whereof the 
‚ easterly one on account of its size is called 
ее Great 'Barrempooter."— Valentijn, v. 

1753.—“ Un pou au-dessous de Daka, le 
Gange est joint par une grosso rivière, qui 
sort de la frontiere du Tibet. Le nom de 
Bramanpoutre qu'on lui trouve dans quel- 

«ques cartes est une corruption do celui de 
|Brahmaputren, qui dans le langago du 
1 pays signifio tirant son origine de Brahma.” 
—D'Aunville, Eclaircissemens, 62. 

1767.—“' Just before the Ganges falls into 
! уо Bay of Bengall, it receives tho Baram- 

trey or Assam Rivor. The Assam River 
is larger than the Ganges . . . it is a perfect 

Sea of fresh Water after the Junction of the 

two Rivers. . . ."—MS. Letter of James 
| Rennell, d. 10th March. ^ ` 
| 1793.—“. . . till the year 1765, the Bur- 
rampooter, as a capital river, wás unknown 
in Europe. On tracing this river in 1765, 

L was no lese surprised at finding it rather 
larger than the Ganges, than at its course 
previous to its entering Bengal. . . . I could 
no longer doubt that the Burrampooter 
and Sanpoo were one and the same river." 
—Rennell, Memoir, 3rd cd. 390. 


——————————— 
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BURREL, s. Н. bharal; Ovis na- 
hura, Hodgson. The blue wild sheep 
of the Himalaya. [Blanford, Mamm. 
499, with illustration.] 


BURSAUTEE, з. Н. barsdti, from 
barsdt, ‘the Rains’ 


a. The word properly is applied to 
a disense to which horses are liable in 
the rains, pustular eruptions breaking 
out on the head and fore parts of the 
body. 

[1828.—“ That vory extraordinary disease, 
the bursattee."—Or. Sport. Mag., roprint, 
1873, i. 195. 

[1832,—'* Horses aro subject to an in- 
fectious disease, which generally makes its 
appearanco in tho rainy season, and thoro- 
foro called burrhsaatie."—Mrs Meer Hassun 
Ali, ii, 97.] 

b. But the word is also applied to a 
waterproof cloak, or the like. (See 
BRANDY COORTEE.) 

1880.—**The scenery has now been 
arranged for tho second part of the Simla 
season . . . and the appropriate costume 
for hoth sexes is the decorous bursatti."— 
Pioneer Май, July 8. 


BUS, adv. Р-Н. bas, ‘enough? 
Used commonly as a kind of inter- 
jection: ‘Enough! Stop! Ohe jam satis! 
Basta, basta !? Few Hindustani words 
stick closer by the returned Anglo- 
Indian. The Italian expression, though 
of obscure etymology, can hardly have 
any connection with bas. But in use 
it always feels like а mere expansion 
of it! 

1853.—'** And if you "say my dear 
good-natured friends, E mu BE an 
appointment. Bus! (you see my Hindo- 
stance knowledge already carries mo the 
length of that emphatic monosyllable). 
‚ oe "—Oaksicld, 2nd ed. i. 42. 


BUSHIRE, np. The principal 
modern Persian seaport on the Persian 
Gulf; properly Abdshahr. 

1727.—''Bowchier. is also a Maritim 
Town. . . . It stands on an Island, and has 
a pretty good Trade."—4. Hamilton, i. 90. 


BUSTEE, s. An inhabited quarter, 
а village. H. basti, from Skt. vas= 
‘dwell.’ Many years ago a native in 
Upper India said to a European assis- 
tant in the Canal Department : “You 
Feringis talk much of your country 
and its power, but we know that the 
whole СЕЕ come from five villages” 
(pinch basti) The word is applied 


BUTLER-ENGLISH. 


in Calcutta to the separate groups of 
huts in the humbler native quarters, 
the sanitary state of which has often 
been held up to reprobation. 


[1839.—'' Thoro is а dreary bustee in the 
neighbourhood which is mid to make the 
most of any cholera that may be going."— 
R. Kipling, City of Dreadful Night, 54. 


BUTLER, s. In the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies this is the title 
usuall applied to the head-servant of 
any English or quasi-English house- 
hold. He generally makes the daily 
market, has charge of domestic stores, 
and superintends the table. Аз his 
profession is one which affords a large 
scope for feathering a nest at the ex- 

ense of a foreign master, it is often 
followed at Madras by men of com- 
paratively good caste. (See CON- 
SUMAR.) 


1616.—“ Yosky the butler, being sick, 
asked lycense to goe to his howse to take 
phisick."— Cocks, i. 135. 

1689.—'*. . . the Butlers are enjoin'd to 
take an account of the Place cach Night, 
before they depart home, that they (the 
Peons) might bo examin'd before they stir, 
if ought be wanting.”—Ovington, 393. 

1782.—'* Wanted а Person to act us 
Steward or Butler in a Gentleman's House, 
he must understand Hairdressiny. —- Indi 
Gazette, March 2. 

1789.—'*No person considers himself as 
comfortably accommodated without cuter: 
taining a Dubash at 4 pagadas per month, 
a Butler at 3, а Peon at 2, a Ck at3, а 
Compradore at 2, and kitchen Loy at 1 
ua ere LEE Narrative of Operations, 
р. 27. 

1873.—''Glancing round, my oye fell on 
the pantry department . . . and tho butler 
trimming the reading lunps."—Cump Life 
in India, Fraser's Мад., June, 690. 

1879.—'*. . . the moment when it occurred 
to him (ie. the Nyoung-young Princo of 
Burma) that he ought really to assumo the 

iso of a Madras butler, and bo off to tho 
Residency, was the koppe inspiration of 
his lifc.” —Standard, July 11. 


BUTLER-ENGLISH. The broken 
English spoken by native servants in 
the Madras Presidency ; which is not 
very much better than the Pigeon- 

ish of China. It is a singular 
dialect; the present participle (e.) 
being used for the future indicative, 
and the preterite indicative being 
formed by ‘done’; thus I telling 
*T will tell’; I done teli — *I have 
told’; done come=‘acturlly arrived,’ 
Peculiar meanings are also attached to 


DUXEE. 


words; thus family = *wife? The 
oddest characteristic about this jargon 
is (or was) that masters used it in 
speaking to their servants as well as 
servants to their masters. 

BUXEE,s. A military paymaster ; 
Н. bakhshi. "This is а word of complex 
and curious history. 

In origin it is believed to be the 
Mongol or Turki corruption. of the 
Skt. bhikshu, ‘a beggar, and thence 
a Buddhist or religious mendicant or 
member of the ascetic order, bound by 
his discipline to obtain his daily food 
by begging.* Bakshi was the wo 
commonly applied by the Tartars of 
the host of Сып» and his successors, 
and after them by the Persian writers 
of the Mongol era, to the regular 
Buddhist clergy; and thus the word 
appears under various forms in the 
works of medieval European writers 
from whom examples are quoted below. 
Many of the class came to Persia and 
the west with Hulükü and with Batti 
Khan ; and as the writers in the Tartar 
camps were probably found chiefly 
among the bakshis, the word underwent | 
exactly the same transfer of meaning | 
as our clerk, and came to signiiy a | 
literatus, scribe or secretary. Thus | 
in the Latino-Perso-Turkish voca- ! 
bulary, which belon ed to Petrarch | 
and is preserved at Venice, the word 
scriba is rendered in Comanian, t.e. 
the then Turkish of the Crimea, as 
Bacsi. The change of meaning did not 
stop here. 

Abw-Fagl in his account of Kashmir 
(in the Ain, [ed. Jarrett, iii. 212]) re- 
calls the fact that баЁйзМ was the title 
given by the learned among Persian 
and Arabic writers to the Buddhist 
pase whom the Tiletans styled kimds. 

ut in the time of Baber, say circa 
1500, among the Mongols the word 
had come to mean surgeon; a change 
analogous again, in some measure, to our 
colloquial use of doctor. The modern 
Mongols, according to Pallas, use the 
word in the sense of ‘Teacher, and 
apply it to the most venerable or 
learned priest of a community. Among 


+ Ina note with which we were favoured by the 
late Prof. Auton Schiefner, he exp doubts 
whether the Jiakski of tha Tibetans and Mongols 
was not of carly introduction through the Uigurs 
from some other corrupted Sanskrit word, or even 
of pre-buddhistic derivation from an Iranian 
source, Wedo not find the word in Jaexchkes 
Tibetan Dictionary. 
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the Kirghiz Kazzüks who profess 
Mahommedanism, it has come to bear 
the character which Marco Polo more 
or less associates with it, and means a 
mere conjurer or medicine-man ; whilst: 
in Western Turkestan it signifies a 
‘Bard? or ‘Minstrel? [Vamhéry in 
his Sketches of Central Asia (p. 81) 
speaks of a Bakhshi as а, troubadour.) 


By a further transfer of meaning, 
of which all the steps are not clear, in 
another direction, under the Moham- 
medan Emperors of India the word 
bakhshi was applied to an ofticer high 
in military administration, whose 
office is sometimes rendered * Master 
of the Horse’ (of horse, it is to he 
remembered, the whole substance of 
the army consisted), but whose duties 
sometimes, if not habitually, em- 
braced those of Paymastor бепн, 
as well as, in a manner, of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or Chief of the Stall. 
[Mr. Irvine, who gives a detailed 
account of the Bakhshi under the 
latter Moguls (J. R. A. Soc, July 
1896, p. 539 segq.), prefers to call him 


| Adjutant-General.] More properly рет- 


haps this was the position of the Mir 
Bakhshi, who had other bakhshis under 
him. Bakhshis in military command 
continued in the armies of the Mah- 
rattas, of Hyder Ali, and of other 
native powers. But both the Persian 
spelling and the modern connection of 
the title with pay indicate a probability 
that some confusion. of association had 
arisen between the old Tartar title and 
the P. bekhsh, ‘portion,’ bakhshidan, ‘to 
give, bakhshīsh, ‘payment.’ Та the 
early days of the Council of Fort 
William we find the title Buxee ap- 
plied to a European Civil oflicer, 
through whom payments were made 
(see Long and Seton-Karr, passim). 
This is obsolete, but the word is still 
in the Anglo-Indian Army the recog- 
nised designation of a Paymaster. 


This is the best known existing use 
of the word. But under some Native 
Governments it is still the designation 
of a high officer of state. And accord- 
ing to the Calcutta Glossary it has been 
used in the N.W.P. for ‘a collector 
of a house tax? (?) and the like; in 
Bengal for ‘a superintendent of peons’ ; 
in Mysore for ‘a treasurer, &e. [In 
the N.W.P. the Bakhshi, popularly 
known to natives as ‘Bakhsh Tikkas,’ 
“Tax Bakhshi, is the person in charge 
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of one of the minor towns whick are 
not under a Municipal Board, but are 
managed by a Panch, or body of asses- 
Sors, who raise the income needed for 
watch and ward and conservancy by 
means of a graduated house assess- 
ment.] See an interesting note on 
this word in Quatremére, H. des Mon- 
gols, 184 seqq.; also see Marco Polo, 
Bk. i. ch. 61, note. 


1298.—'*There is another marvel per- 
formed by those Bacsi, of whom T have been 
speaking as knowing so miny enchant- 
ments, . . ."—Jfarco Polo, Bk. 1. ch. 61. 

c. 1300.—**Although there are many 
Bakhshis, Chinoso, Indian and others, 
those of Tibet are most esteemed."— Rashid- 
uddin, quoted by D'Oksson, ii. 370. 


с. 1300.—''Et sciendum, quod Tartar 
quosdam homines super omnes de mundo 
honorant: boxitas, scilicot quosdam ponti- 
fices ydolorum."— Zticoldws de Montecrucis, in 
Peregrinatores, IV. p. 117. 


с. 1808.— Taira yap Kourfiuwadts éra- 
vijxav wpos Вас№а OgeBalor трӧтоѕ бё 
tay lepoud-ywr, rotvoua тобто €&eXNqv(reras. 
—Georg. Pachymeres de Andronico Palaco- 
logo, Lib. vii. Tho last part of tho name of 
this Kutzimpaxis, ‘tho first of the sacred 
magi,’ appears to be Bakhshi; the whole 
рогћара to be Ahoju-Bakhshi, ог Kichin- 
i. 


c. 1940.—** The Kings of this country 
sprung from Jinghiz Khan... followed 
exactly the yassak (or laws) of that Prince 
and the dogmas received in his family, which 
consisted in revering the sun, and conform- 
ing in all things to tho advice of the 
Bakshis,"—Shihdbuddin, in Not. et Extr. 
xiii. 237. 

1420.—*' In this city of Kamcheu there is 
an idol temple 500 cubits square. In tho 
middle is an idol lying at length, which 
measures 50 paces. . . . Behind this image 
- « figures of Bakshis as large as life... ." 
—6Shah Rukl’s Mission to China, in Cathay, 
i: cciii. 

1615.—“Then I moved him for his favor 
for an English Factory to bo Resident in tho 
Towne, which hee willingly granted, and 

vo present order to tho Buxy, to draw a 
Tirna both for thcir comming vp, and for 
their residence.” —Sir T. Дос, in Purchas, 
i. 541 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 93.] 

c. 1600 t awn санке UR i d e 
Salary from the Grand -Mogol in the quality 
of a Phisitian, and a little after from 
Danechnend-Kan, tho most knowing man 
of Asia, who had been Bakchis, or Great 
Master of tho Horso."—/Jernier, E.T. p. 2; 
Ted. Constable, p. 4]. 

1701.—''Tho friendship of the Buxie is 
поё зо much desired for the post he is now 
in, but that ho is of a very good family, and 
has many relations near tho King."—In 
Wheeler, 1. 378. 

1700-7.—''So the Emperor appointed a 


nobleman to act as the bakshí of Kám 
Bakhsh, and to him he intrusted tho Princo, 
with instructions to take caro of him. The 
was Sultan Hasan, otherwise called 
Mir Malang."—Do«son's Elliot, vii. 385. 
1711.—'*To his Excellency Zultikar Khan 
Bahadur, Nurzerat Si (Nasrat-Jang 1) 
Backshee of the whole Empiro.”—Address 
ГА а Letter from President and Council 
"ort St. George, in Wheeler, ii. 160. 

1712.—“ Chan Dhjehaan . . . first Baksi 
general, ог Mustor-Master of the horsemen.” 
— Valentijn, iv. (Suratto), 295. 

1753.—'* The Buxey acquaints the Board 
he has been using разе to got 
sandy artificers for the Negrais."—In Long, 


1756.—Barth. Plaisted ropresents the bad 
treatmont ho had met with for “strictly 
adhering to his duty during tho Buxy-ship of 
Messrs. Bellamy and Kempo”; and ''the 
abuses in the post of Buxy."— Letter. to the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, &c., p. 3. 


1763.—“ The [хау or genoral of the 
army, at tho head of a select body, closed 
the procession."— Orme, i. 26 (roprint). 

1766.—'* Tho Buxey lays before the Board 
an account of charges incurred in tho Buxey 
c . +. for the reliof of lo saved 
from the Falmouth."—Ft. Willian, Cons., 
Long, 457. 

1793.—'' The bukshey allowed it would 
be prudent in tho Sultan not to hazard the 
ovent,"— Dirom, 50. 

1801.—** A buckshee and а body of horse 
belonging to this samo man woro opposed to 
me in the action of tho 5th ; whom I daresay 
that I shall have tho pleasure of moctin; 
shortly at tho Peshwah's durbar."— Wel- 
lington, iii. 80. 

1811.—*'There appear to have been dif- 
feront descriptions of Buktshies (in Tippoo's 
servico) The Buktshies of Kushoons wore 
а sort of commissaries and paymasters, and 
woro subordinate to the sipakdár, if not to 
the Resàladár, or commandant of a battalion. 
The Meer Buktshy, however, took rank of 
the Sipahdir. Tho Buktshies of tho зат 
and увце were, Г beliove, the superior 
officors of theso coi 
to Tippoo's Letters, 165. 

1823.—''In the Mahratta armies the 
prince is deemed tho Sirdar'or Commander ; 
noxt to him is tho Bukshee or Paymaster, 
who is vested with tho principal chargo and 
responsibility, and is considored accountablo 
for all pollifary Spe and disbursements.” 
—Malcolm, Central India, i. 534. 

1827.—'* Doubt it not—tho soldiors of tho 
Beegum Mootce Mahul. . . are less hora 
than mine. Iam mysolf the Bukshee . . . 
and her Sirdars are at devotion." — 
Walter Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xii. 

1861.—'* To tho best of my memory he was 
accused освете dono his ost 
people of Dhar to rise agai 
ment, and several of the M etes ne 
to this effect ; am them tho B: — 
Memo. on Dhar, by Major McMullen. 


ре 
respectivoly."—Noto 
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. 1874.—': Before the depositions were taken 
down, the gomasta of the planter drew asido 
the B who is a police-officer next to 
the darogé.”—Govinda Samanta, ii. 235. 


BUXERRY, з. A inatchlock шап; 
apparently used in much the same 


sense as Burkundauze (q.v.) now ob- | 55. 


solete. We have not found this term 
excepting in documents pertaining to 
the middle decades of 18th century in 
Bengal ; [but see references supplied 
by Mr. Irvine helow;] nor have we 
found any satisfactory etymology. 
Buzo is in Port. а gun-barrel (Germ. 
Buchse) ; which suggests some possible 
word buzeiro. There is however none 
such in Bluteau, who has, on the other 
hand, *Juigeros, an Indian term, 
artillery-men, &c.,” and quotes from 
Hist, Orient. iii. 7: “Butgert sunt hi 
m quinque tormentis praeficiuntur." 
his does not throw much light. 
Bajjar, ‘thunderbolt,’ may have given 
vogue to а word in analogy to P. bark- 
endds, ‘lightning-darter, but we find no 
such word. As an additional conjec- 
ture, however, we may suggest Baksdris, 
from the possible circumstance that 
such men were recruited in the 
country about Baksdr (Вихат), i.e. the 
Shahabad district, which up to 1857 
was a great recruiting ground for 
Sepoys. There can be no doubt that 
this last suggestion gives the correct 
origin of the word. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton, Eastern India, i. 471, describes the 
large number of men who joined the 
native army from this part of the 
country.] 
[1690.—The Mogul army was divided into 
threo classes—Surdran, or mounted men; 


eA pn artillery ; AAsham, infantry and 
artificers. Я ДУ Ч 


*t A hshin — Bandigchti-jangi—Baksari- 

wa Bundelah Ahsham, i.e. regular 
matchlock-men, Baks в and Bunde- 
lahs.” — Dastir-ul-'amal, written about 


1690-1; B. Museum MS., No. 1641, fol. 
580.] 


1748.—“ Ordered tho Zemindars to send 
Buxerries to clear the boats and bring them 
up as Prisoners."—Ft. William Cons., April, 
in Long, p. 6. 

"m ‘We received a letter from . . . 
Council at Cossimbazar . . . advising of 
their having sent Ensign MoKion with all 
the Military that were able to travel, 150 

, 4 field pieces, and a quan- 
tity of ammunition to Cutway.”—Jbid. p. 1. 

1749.—'* Having frequent reports of several 
straggling parties of this banditti plundering 
about this place, we on the 2d November 
ordered the Zemindars to entertain one 


hundred buxeries and fifty pike-men over 
and above what were then in pay for tho 
protection of the outskirts of your Honor's 
town.” —Letler to Court, Jan. 13, bid. p. 21. 

1755.—“ Agreed, we despatch Licutenant 
John Harding of a command of soldiers 25 
Buxaries in order to clear these boats if 
stopped in their way to this place.”—Jbid. 


qm “In an account ior this year wo 
find among charges on behalf of William 
Wallis, Esq., Chief at Cossimbazar: 


Rs. 
“4 Buxeries. . . 20 (усаг) . 240.'” 
MS. Records in India Office. 

1761.—** Tho 5th they made their last 
effort with all tho Sepoys and Buxerries 
they could assemble.”—In Long, 254. 

3 “The number of Buxerriés or 
matchlockmen was therefore augmented to 
1500.”—Orme (reprint), ii. 59. 

qi “In a few minutes thoy killed 6 
buxerries."—/bid. 60 ; sec also 279. 

1772. — ** Buckserrias. ^ Foot soldiers 
whose common arms are only sword and 
target.”—Glossary in Crose's Voyage, 2nd 
ed. [This is copied, as Mr. Irvine shows, 
from the Glossary of 1757 profixod to An 
Address to the Proprietors of E. I. Stock, in 
Holwell’s Indian Tracts, 3rd cd., 1779.) 

1788.—'' Buxerries— Foot soldiers, whose 
common arms are swords and targets or 
spears. "—Zndian Vocabulary (Stockdale’s). 

1850.—* Another point to which Clive 
turned his attention . . . was tho organiza- 
tion of an efficient native regular forco. . . . 
Hitherto the nativo M employed at 
Calcutta . . . designated Buxarries wore 
nothing moro than Burkandaz, armed and 
equipped in the usual native manner."— 
Broome, Hist. of the Rise and Progress of the 
Bengal Army, 1. 92. 


BYDE, or BEDE HORSE, з. A 
note by Kirkpatrick to the passage 
below from Tippoos Letters says Byde 
Horse are “the same аз Pinddrehs, 
Looties, and Kuzzáks” Ба PINDARRY,. 
LOOTY, COSSACK). In the Life of 
Hyder Ali by Hussain "Ali Khin 
Kirmüni, tr. by Miles, we read that 
Hyders Kuzzaks were under the 
command ‘of “Ghazi Khan Bede.” 
But whether this leader was so 
called from leading the “ Bede” Horse, 
or gave his name to them, does not 
appear. Miles has the highly intelli- 
gent note: ‘Bede is another name for 
(Kuzzak): Kirkpatrick supposed the 
word Bede meant infantry, which, I 
believe, it does not’ ( 6). The 
quotation from the Life of Tippoo 
seems to indicate that it was the name 
ofa caste. And we find in Sherrings 
Indian Tribes and Castes, among those 
of Mysore, mention of the Bedar as a 
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tribe, probably “of huntsmen, dark, 
tall, and warlike. Formerly many a 
xer «трус на soldiers, aud s 
in Hyder's wars (iii. 153 ; see also the a DET 
sume tribe in the S. Mahratta country, | of eR m ns Bi E 
ii. 321). Assuining -ar to be a plural | duced. into India by the Portuguese, 
sign, we have here probably Ле | whose writers of the 16th century 


“Bedes” who gave their name to} apply i 
А apply it to the surcoat ог long tunic 
these plundering horse. Тһе Bedar|of wuslin, which is one of the most 


are mentioned as one of the predatory | common native garments of the better 
classes of the fenis along with | classes in India. The word seems to 
Marawars —Kallars, Ramüsis (sce | ће one of those which the Portuguese 
RAMOOSY), &c., in Sir Walter EllioUs had received in older times from the 
paper (J. Ethnol. Soc, 1869, N.S. pp. | Arabic (kab, ‘a vesture’). From 
112-13. But more will be found | Dozy’s remarks this would seem in 
regarding them in a paper by thej Barbary to take the form &abdya. 
late Gen. Briggs, the translator of) Whether from Arabie or from Portu- 
Ferishta’s Hist. (J. К. А. Soc. xiii.).| ицозе, the word has been introduced 
Besides Bedar, Bednor (or Naga) M | into the Malay countries, and is ix 
Mysore seems to take its name from} common use iu Java for the light 
this tribe. [бее Rice, Mysore, i. 255.] | cotton surcoat worn by Europeans, 
1758.—“. . . The Cavalry of the Rao... | both ladies and gentlemen, in dis- 
received such a defeat from Hydur's Bedes | habille. The word is not now used in 
or Kuzzaks that they fled and nover looked | India Proper, unless by the Portuguese. 
тарі Sec СШ Ил) arrived at Goori | But it has become familiar in Dutch, 
твр “*Вуйе Horse, out of employ, havo | ТОШ Ив use in Java: [Mr. Gray, in 
committed great oxcesses and depredations his notes to Pyrard (i. 372), thinks 
in tho Sircar's dominions,"—Zetters af Tippoo | that the word was introduced before 
Sultan, б. the time of the Portuguese, and 
1802.—''Tho Kakur and Chapao horse | remarks that kabaya in Ceylon means 
‚+, (Although these are included in the | д coat or jacket worn by a European 

Bede tribe, they carry off tho palm ovon | or native.] 
€. 1540.—“Thero was in her an Embas- 


from them in the arts of robbory) . . . "— 
H. of Tipá, by Hussein "Ali Khan Kirmani, 
rador who had brought Jidalcan [ас 
a very rich Cabaya ... which ho woul 


tr. by Miles, p. 76. 
o-w| not accept of, for that thereby ho would 
YLEE, s А small two-wheeled not acknowledgo himself ‘subject to tha 


vehicle drawn by two oxen. Н. bahal, | У“, 95 S: 
hahli, baili, which has no connection, rea cr (e es 
as is generally supposed, with бай, | bestow n cabaya."—Custunhedu, iv. 498. 
‘an ox’; but is derived from the Sco also Stanloy's Correa, 132. — ' 
Skt. vah, ‘to carry. The bylee is used | 1551. And morcovor thoro aro given 
only for passengers, and a larger and | to theso Kings (Malabar Rajas) when tho 
more imposing vehicle of the same | сото to receive these allowances, to 

à a OF 8 7] 
class is the Rut. There is a 1 ni inem сауд f Ше ори ваго e 
drawing of a Panjab bylee in Kipling's | V ros S. Botelho, Tomba, 90. o cata 
Beast and Mun (p. 117); also see the уу Ч у 


572.— 
note on the quotation from Forbes | « ie da fina purpura as cabayas 
under HACKERY. Lustram os pannos da tecida seda," 


[1841.—'* A. native bylee will usunlly pro- Сатбез, ii; 93. 
duce, in gold and silver of great purity, ten | '* Cabaya de damasco rico e dino 
limes the weight of precious metals to be; Da Tyria cor, entre elles estimada." 
obtained from a general officor's equipago." Ibid. 95. 
—Sociely in India, i. 162. 3 In these two passages Burton translates 
Mine Mes of she party s СРО it fon in д сајан. 
barouch, but the rich man himself [one o "uis F: 
tho Muttra Seths) still adheres to tho primi- |  1585.—“ The King is spperelied Pha a 
tive conveyance of n bylis, a thing liko a | Cabie mado like a shirt ti 3 Un [ord 
footboard on two wheels, genorally drawn | ОП one sido."—Z. Fitch, in Hakl., ii. 386. 
hy two oxen, para whio he puli a ЫЗ к E wear жерше ben thoy; 
splendid pair of white horses, sitting cross- | go al a thinno cot inne 
ig еа ше. while ! "—Mrs pied Life | called Cabaia. . . ."— Linschoten, 70; Нак 
in the Mission, &c., ii. 205.] Soc. i. 247]. 


САВОВ. 


с. 1610.— Сее jaquette ou soutano, 
qu'ils aj lent Libasse (P. libds, ‘clothing ') 
aye, cst de toile de Cotton fort 
fine ot blanche, qui leur va jusqu'aux 
rard de Laval, i. 265; [Hak. 

Soc. i. 872]. 


(1614.—'*The white Cabas which you 
have with you at Bantam would sell hero." 
— Foster, Letters, їй. 44.] 

1615.—“ Vne Cal qui est vno sorte do 
vestement comme vne largo soutane couvorte 
par le devant, à manches fort lu ". 
Cardim, Rel. de la Prov. du Japon, 50. 

1689.—''It is a distinction between the 
Moors and Dannians, the Moors tio their 
Right side, and the 
Bannians on the left. . . ."—Ocington, 314. 


1860.—'*I afterwards understood that 
tho dress they were wearing was a sort 
of native garment, which thero in the 
country thoy call sarong or kabaai, but 
I found it vo unbecoming.” — Max 
Havelacr, 43. ere is some mistake 
hero. sarong and Kabaya are quite 
differont.] 

1878.—'*Over all this is worn (by Malay 
women) a long loose dressing-gown stylo of 
garment called the kabaya. This robe 
falls to the middlo of the leg, and is 
fastened down the front with circular 
brooches."—MeNair, Perak, &c., 151. 


CABOB, s Ar-H. kabdb. This 
word is used in Anglo-Indian house- 
holds generically for roast meat. [It 
usually follows the name of the dish, 
€. m Кааф, ‘roast fowl*] But 
specifically it is applied to the dish 

lescribed in the quotations from Fryer 
and Ovington. 

с. 1580.—''Altero modo . . . ipsam 
(carnem) in parva frustra dissectam, et 
veruculis ferreis acuum modo infixam, 
super crates ferreas igne supposito positam 
torrefaciunt, quam succo limonum aspersam 
avid? esitant."—Prosper Alpinus, Pt. i. 229. 

1673.—'*Cabob is Rostmeat on Skewers, 
cut in littlo round pieces no bigger than a 
Sixpence, and Ginger and Garlick put 
between cach."—Frycr, 404. 

1689.—'*Cabob, that is Beef or Mutton 
cut in small [исе sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, and dipt with Oil and Garlick, which 
have been mixt together in a dish, and then 
roasted on a Spit, with sweet Herbs put 
between and stuff in them, and basted with 
Oil and Garlick all tho while.”"—Ovington, 


1814.—'*I often partook with my Arabs 
of a dish common in Arabia called Kabob 
or Kab-ab, which is meat cut into small 
pieces and placed on thin skewers, alter- 
nately between slices of onion and green 
ginger, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 

ian, fried in ghee, to be ate with rice 
and dholl.”—Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 480; 


138- 


CABUL, CAUBOOL. 


[1876.—“. . . Кагар (a name which is 
naturalised with us as Cabobs), small bits 
of meat roasted on a spit. . . ."—Schuyler, 
Turkisten, i. 195.] 


CABOOK, s This is the Ceylon 
term for the substance called in India 
Laterite (q.v) and in Madras by 
the native name Moorum (q.v.). The 
word is perhaps the Port. cabouco or 
cavouco, ‘a quarry” It is not in 
Singh. Dictionaries. [Mr. Ferguson 
says that it is a corruption of the 
Port. pedras de cavouco, ‘quarry-stones,’ 
the last word being by a misapprehen- 
sion applicd to the stones themselves. 
The earliest instance of the use of 
the word he has met with occurs in 
the Travels of Dr. Aegidius Daalmans 
(1687-89), who describes kaphok stone 
as ‘like small pebbles lying in a hard 
clay, so that if a large square stone 
is allowed to lie for some time in 
the water, the clay dissolves and the 
pebbles fall in a heap together; but 
if this stone is laid m good mortar, 
so that the water cannot get at it, 
it does good service’ (J. As. Soc. Ceylon, 
x. 162). The word is not in the 
ordinary Singhalese Dicts., but A. 
Mendis Gunasekara in his Singhalese 
Grammar (1891), among words derived 
from the Port., gives kabuk-gal (cabouco), 
cabook (stone), *laterite."] 

1834.—'* Tho soil varies in different situa- 
tions on the Island. In the country round 
Colombo it consists of a strong red clay, 
or marl, called Cabook, mixed with sandy 
ferruginous particles."— Ceylon Gazetteer, 33. 

m “The housesare built with cabook, 
and neatly whitewashed with chunam.”— 
Ји. 15. 

1800.—*'*A peculiarity which is one of the 
first to strike a stranger who lands at Gulle 
or Colombo is the bright red colour of the 
зігесіз and roads . . . and the ubiquity 
of the fine red dust which penetrates every 
crevice and imparts its own tint to every 
neglected article. Natives resident in these 
localities аго easily recognisable clsewhero 
by the general hue of their dress. This is 
occasioned by the prevalence . . . of laterite, 
or, as the Singhalese call it, cabook."— 
Tennent’s Ceylon, i. 17. 


CABUL, CAUBOOL, &c., np. 
This name (Kabul) of the chief city 
of N. Afghanistan, now 50 familiar, 
is perhaps traceable in Ptolemy, who 

ives in that same region a people 
called KafgoXra, and a city called 
Kafovpa. Perhaps, however, one or 
both may be corroborated by the 


[2nd ed. ii, 82; ini. 315 he writes Kebabs}. i рдо KagaMrz of the Periplus. The 
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accent of Kabul is most distinctly on 
. the first and long syllable, but English 
mouths are very perverse in error 
here. Moore accents the last syllable : 
*, . . pomegranates full 
Of melting swootness, and the pears 
And sunniest apples that Caybul 
Tn all its thousand gardens bears.” 
Light of the Harem. 


Mr. Arnold does likewise in Sohrab 
and Rustam: 
** But as a troop of pedlars from Cabool, 
Cross underneath tho Indian Cau- 
casus, o . ." 


It was told characteristically of the 
late Lord Ellenhorough that, after 
his arrival in India, though for months 
he heard the name correctly spoken 
by his councillors and his stail, he 
persisted in calling it Сабоо! till he 
met Dost Mahommed Khan. After 
the interview the Governor-General 
announced as a new discovery, from 
the Amirs pronunciation, that Cabal 
was the correct form. 

1552.—Barros calls it “а Cidade Сабо], 
Metropoli dos Mogoles.”—IV. vi. 1. 

[c. 1590.—“ Tho territory of Kábul com- 
prises twenty Tumins."—Ata, tr. Jarrett, 
ii, 410.] 

1856.— 

** Ah Cabul ! word of woe and bitter shame ; 

Where proud old England's flag, dia- 

honoured, sank” 

Beneath the Crescent; and the butcher 

knives 

Beat down like reeds the bayonets that 

had flashed 

From Plassey on to snow-capt Caucasus, 

In triumph through a hundred years of 

war.” 
The Banyan Tree, a Poem. 


CACOULI, s This occurs in the 
App. to the Journal d'Antoine Galland, 
at Constantinople in 1673: “Dragmes 
de Cacouli, drogue qu'on use dans le 
Cahue,” $c. in collee (ii. 906). This 
is Pers, Arab. Adkula for Cardamom, 
as in the quotation from Garcia. We 
may sare that Kekula was a place 
somewhere on the Gulf of Siam, 
famous for its fine aloes-wood (sce 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 940-44). And a 
bastard kind of Cardamom appears 
to be exported from Siam, Amomum 
zanthoides, Wal. 

1563.—'*0. Avicena gives a chapter on 
the caculld, dividing it into the bigger and 
the less . . . calling ono of them racallá 
gm and the othor cacollá ceguer [Ar. 

bir, sagkir], which ія as much as to say 
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greater. cardamom and smaller cardamoin," — 
Garcia De 0., f. 47r. 

he ere Мера TE stated that 

e Rani (o! nore) would рау a year 

sum of К Ноопа ог Pay Es рейды 
tribute of othor valuablo articles, such ая 
Коўні (betel), Dates, Sandul-wood, Kakul 
++; black pepper, &с."— Л. of Hydur 
Naik, 133. 


CADDY, s. ic tea-caddy. This 
is possibly, as Crawfurd suggests, from 
Catty (q.v) and may have been 
originally applied to a small box 
containing a catty or two of tea, The! 
suggestion is confirmed hy this ad- 
vertisement : 

1792.—** By R. Henderson . . . A Quan- 
tity of Tea in Quarter Chests and Caddies, 
парога last senson, . . ,"—.Mudras Courier, 

ec. 2. 


CADET, s. (From Prov. capdet, and 
Low Lat. capitettum, [dim. of caput, 
‘head ] Skeat) This word is of 
course hy no means exclusively Anglo- 
Indian, but it was im exceptionally 
common and familiar use in India, 
as all young oflicers appoiuted to the 
Indian army went out to that country 
из cadets, and were only promoted, to 
ensigneies and posted to regiments 
after their arrival—in olden days 
sometimes a considerable time after 
their arrival. In those days there 
was a building in Fort William known 
as the ‘Cadet Barrack’; and for some 
time early in last century the cadets 
after their arrival were sent to a sort 
of college at Baraset ; a system which 
led to no good, and was speedily 
abolished. 

1763.—“ We should very gladly comply 
with your request for sending you young 
persons to bo brought up as assistants in 
tho Engincering branch, but as wo find it 
extremely difficult to procure such, you 
will do well to employ any who have a 
talent that way among tho cadets or 
others." —Cuurt'a. Letter, iw Loss, 290, 

1769.—“ Upon our leaving England, the 
cadets and writers used the great cabin 
promiseuously; but finding they were 
troublesome and quarrelsome, we hrought 
a Bill into the house for their cjectinent.” 
—Life of Lurd Teignmouth, і. 15. 

1781.—'*The Cadets of tho end of the 
years 1771 and beginning of 1772 served 
in the country four years as Cadets and 
carried the musket all the time."—Setter in 

| Wieky's Пена Gazette, Sopt. 29. 


CADJAN,s. Jav. and Malay kajana, 
[or according to Mr. Skeat, kajangh 
maming *palin-Ieaves, especially those 
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of the Nipa (q.v.) palm, dressed ior | em Cajava two Souldiors." — Tucernier, 


renders the word feuilles entrelacées. 
It has been introduced by foreigners 
into 8. and W. India, where it is used 
in two senses : 


a. Coco-palm leaves matted, the 
common substitute for thatch in S. 
India. 

1673.—'*. . . flags ся l 
Villages (by them called Cajans, being Co- 
соо-{гео ranchos) uphold with some few 
sticks, supplying both Sides and Coverings 
to their Cottages.”—Fryer, 17. In his Ex- 
nlanatory Index Fryer gives ‘Cajan, а 
Tough of a Toddy-treo." 

з. 1680.—“ Ex iis (foliis) quoque rudiores 
mattae, Cadjang vocatae, conficiuntur, qui- 
bus nedium muri et navium orae, quum 
frumentum aliquod in iis deponcro velimus, 
obteguntur. "— Rumphius, i. 11. 

1727.—'* Wo travelled 8 or 10 miles before 
wo came to his (tho Сапапоге Raja's) Palace, 
which was built with Twigs, and covered 
with Cadjans or Cocoa-nut Tree Leaves 
woven together.”"—.1. Jamilton, i: 296. 

1809.—'*'The lower classes (at Bombay) 
content themselves with small huts, mostly 
of clay, and roofed with сайјап."— Лага 
Graham, 4. 
1860.—''Houses аго timbered with its 
wood, and roofed with its plaited fronds, 
which under the name of cadjans, aro like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions 
and fences.” —Zennent’s Ceylon, ii. 126. 


b. A strip of fan-palm leaf, i.c. 
either of the Kapor (q.v.) or of the 
Palmyra, prepared for writing on; 
and so а document written on such a 
strip. (See OLLAH-) 

1707.—'''T'ho officer at the Bridge Gate 
bringing in this morning to tho Govornor a 
Cajan letter that he found hung upon a post 
near tho Gate, which when translated seemed 
to be from a body of the Right Hand Caste.” 
—In Wheeler, ii. 78. 

1716.—"The President acquaints the 
Bourd that he has intercepted a villainous 
lotter or Cajan.”—/bid. ii. 231. 

1839.—‹* At Rajahmundry . . . tho people 
used to sit in our reading room for hours, 
copying our books on their own little cadjan 
leaves." — Letters Jrom Madras, 275. 


CADJOWA, s. [P. kajdwah]. A kind 
of frame or pannier, of which a pair 
are slung across a camel, sometimes 
made like litters to carry women or 
sick persons, sometimes to contain 
sundries of camp equipage. 

1645.—''He entered the town with 8 or 
10 camels, the two Cajavas or Litters on 
each side of the Camel being close shut. . . . 
But instead of Women, he had put into 


thatching or ea Favres Dict. 


ially in their 


| water. Once a famous port near the 


t ji. 61; [ed. Bell, i. 144]. 

1790.—''The camel appropriated to the 
accommodation of engers, carries two 
pm who aro lodged in a kind of pannier, 
nid looscly on the back of the animal. This 
pannier, termed in the Persic Kidjahwah, 
is a wooden frame, with the sides and 
bottom of netted cords, of about 3 fect long 
and 2 broad, and 2 in depth... the 
journey boing usually made in tho night- 
time, it becomes the only placo of his 
rest. . . . Had I been even much accus- 
tomed to this manner of travelling, it must 
have been irksome; but a total want of 
practice made it excessively gricvous.”— 
Forster's Journey, ed. 1808, ii. 101-5. 


CAEL, np. Properly Kayal (Тат. 
kdyu, ‘to be hot’), ‘a lagoon’ or *back- 


extreme south of India at the mouth 
of the ‘Tamraparni R., in the Gulf of 
Manaar, and on the coast of Tinnevelly, 
now long abandoned. Two or three 
miles higher up the river lies the site - 
of Korki or Kolkai, the KóNxoc ёрлгбрго» 
of the Greeks, cach port in succession 
having been destroyed by the retire- 
‘ment of the sea. Tutikorin, six miles 
N., may be considered the modern and 
humbler representative of those 
ancient marts ; [see Stuart, Man. of 
Tinnevelly, 38 seqq.]. 

1298.—“ Сай is a great and noblo city. 
i.. It is at this city that all tho ships 
touch that come from tho west.”—Aarco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 21. 

1449.—** The Coast, which includes Cali- 
cut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as Kabel (read Küyel) 
a place situated opposite tho Island of 
Serondib. . . .”—Abdurrasctk, in India in 
the X Vth Cent., 19. 

1444.—“ Ulira eas urbs est баһа, qui 
locus margaritas . . . producit.”—Conéi, in 
Poggius, De Var. Fortunar, 

1498.—“ Another Kingdom, Caell, which 
has a Moorish King, whilst tho people aro 
Christian. It is ten days from Calecut by 
sen... hero thero be many pearls."— 
Roteiro de V. da Gama, 108. 

1514.—** Passando oltre al Cavo Comedi 
(C. Comorin), sono gentili; o intra оззо o 
Gael è dove si pesca le perle."—Giov. da 
Empoli, 79. 

1516.—'* Further along the coast is a city 
called Cael, which also belongs to tho King 
of Coulam, peopled by Moors and Gentoos, 
great traders. It has a rbour, 
whither como many ships of Malabar ; others 
of Charamandel and Benguala."— 
in Lisbon Coll., 357-8. 


CAFFER, CAFFRE, COFFREE, 
&c, n.p. The word is properly the 
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Ar. Кайт, pl. Kofra, ‘an infidel, an 
unbeliever in Islim. Аз the Arabs 
applied this to Pagan negroes, among 
others, the Portuguese at an carly 
date took it up in this sense, and our 
countrymen from them. A further 
&ppropriation in one direction has 
since made the name specifically that 


1563.—'*In tho year 1484 there came to 
Portugal the King of Benin, a Caffre bv 
tion, and he became a Christian.” 
Stailey's Correa. p. 8, 
| 1572. 
ш Verio os Cafres asperos e avaros 
|. Tirar a linda dama seus vestidos." 


| Сатдез, v. 41. 


of the black tribes of South Africa, į By Burtons 


whom we now call, or till recently 
did call, Caffres. It was also applied 
in the Philippine Islands to the 
Papuas of №. Guinea, and the Alfuras 


of the Moluccas, brought into the slave- | 


market. 

In another direction the word has 
become a quasi-proper name of the 
(more or less) fair, and non-Mahom- 
medan, tribes of Hindu-Kush, some- 
times called more specifically the Sigh- 
posh or * hlack-voled? Cafirs. 

The term is often applied malevo- 
lently by Mahommedans to Christians, 


and this is probally the origin of the | 


mistake pervading some of the early 
Portuguese narratives, especially the 
Roteiro of Vasco da Gama, which de- 
scribed many of the Hindu and Indo- 
Chinese States as being Christian.* 


[c. 1800.—* Кабг." Sce under LACK] 


с. 1404.—Of a people near China: “They 
were Christians after the manner of those 
of Cathay."—Clavijo by Murkhau, 11. 


» And of India: “Тһе people of India 
are Christians, tho Lord and most part of 
the people, after tho manner of the Greeks; 
and among them also are other Christians 
who mark themselves with fire in the face, 


and their creed is ditferent from that of the 
others; for those who thus mark themselves 


with fire аго less esteomed than the others, 
And among them aro Moors and Jews, but 
they are subject to the Christians.” —Clavija, 
(orig.) $ exxi.; comp. Markham, 153-4. Here 
wo have (1) the confusion of Caffer and 
Christian ; and (2) the confusion of Abyssini: 


(India Teria ог Ме Indie of some | 


medieval writers) with India Proper. 


c. 1470. —* The sea is infested with pirates, 
all of whom are Kofars, neither Christians 
nor Mussulmans; they pray to stone idols, 
and know not Christ.”-—Athan, Nitikin, iu 
India in the X Vth Cent., p. 11. 

1552.—**. . . he learned that the whole 
peoplo of the Island of S. Lourenco . . . 
wero black Cafres with curly hair like those 
of Mozambique.”—/kures, IL. i. 1. 


Thus: © Chomandarle (ie. Coromandel) he de 
Christioos е o rey Christioo.” So also Crylam 
Camatarra, Meleque (Malacca), Редно, &c., are all 
described as Christian states with Christian kings. 
Also the so-called Indian Christians who came ou 


board Da Gama al Melinde seem to have been | 


Hindu tanians. 


“ shall sco the Caffres, greedy race and fore 
“ strip the fair Ladye of her raiment torn.” 


| 1582.—''Theso mon аго called Cafres 
| лра are Gentiles."—Custadeda (by N.L.), f. 

| €. 1610.—“ I! estoit fils d'vn Cafre d'Ethi- 

ү opie, ot d'vno femme de ces isles, co qu'on 
appelle Mulastre."—Pyrard de Laval, i, 220; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 307]. 


с. 1610.—'*. . . n. Christian whom they 

call Caparou."—7hid., Hak. Soc: i. 201.] 

16L1:—'*Thnt knavo Simon the Caffro, 
! not what the writer took him for—ho is су 
| knave, and botter lost than found, "—Sains- 
! bury, 1. 356. 

[1615.—'* Odola and Gala are Capharrs 
which significth misbcliovers:"—Sir 7. Roe, 
; Hak. Soc. i; 

16053.—'*; : . toy mesmo qui passe pour 
, Yn Kiaffer, ou homme sans Dieu, parmi les 
Mausulmans."—De ke Bonllaye-le-Gouz, 310 
(ed. 1657). 

c. 1665. —'* It. will appear іп tho sequel of 
this History, that the protenco used by 
| Anreng-Zeb, his third Brother, to cut oit 
| his (Dara’s) head, was that he was turned 

Kafer, that is to say, an 111140], of no Re- 
i ligion, an Idolater.”-—Berair, E. T. p. 3; 

[ed. Constable, p. 7]. 
| .1073:—'*They show their Greatness by 
their number of Sumbreoroes and. Cofferies, 
whereby it is dangerous to walk late."— 

"rger, (1. 

» “Beggars of the Mussemen Cast, 
| that if they «ec a Christian in good Clothes 

‚+: are presently upon their Punctilios with 

God Almighty, and interrogate him, Why 

he suffers him to go afoot and in Raga, and 
| this Coffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus?” 

hil. 91. 

1678.—'* The. Justices of the Choultry to 
| turn Padry Pasquall, а Popish Prioat, out of 
town, not to return again, and if it proves 
Xo be true that he attempted to seduce Mr, 

Mohun's Coffre Franck from tho Protestant 

religion."—F%, St; (iro, Cons, in Noles anl 

Ezis., Pt. i. p. 72. 

1759.—* Blacks, whites, Coffries, and even 
the natives of the country (Pogu) have not 
‚ been exempted, but all universally hive been 
subject to intermittent Fevers and Fluxes” 
(at Negrais).—In Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 124. 
» Among expenses of the Council at 

Calcutta in entertaining the Nabob wo find 

‘Purchasing a Coffre boy, Rs. 500."—In 
| Long, 194. j 
|| 1781.—' To he soll by Private Sale —Two 
Coffree Boys, who can play/ remarkably 

/ 
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wellon the French Horn, about 18 Years of | 


Age: belonging to a Portugueso Paddric 
Ме) аза . For particulars apply to 
the Vicar of the Portuguese Church, Cal- 
cutta, March 17th, 1781."— The Iulia Gazette 
or Public Advertiser, No. 19. 
]781.—*Run away from his Master, a 
-looking Coffree Boy, about ‚20 years 
old, and about 6 fert 7 inches in height. ir 
When he went off he had а high toupie. — і. 
"ос. 29. 

1782.—'*0n Tuesday next will bo sold 
three Coffree Boys, two of whom play the 
Fronch Horn . . . а throe-wheel’d Buggy, 
and a varicty of other articles.” —Znuliu 
Gazette, June 15. 

1799.— “He (‘Tippoo) had given himself out 
ns a Champion of the Faith, who was to 
drive tho English Caffers out of India."— 
Lettor in Life of Nir T. Минго, 1. 221. 

1800.—“ The Сайте slaves, who had been 
introduced for tho purpose of cultivatin 
tho lands, roso upon their masters, ant 
seizing on the boats bolonging to the island, 
effected their escapo.” —Symes, Embassy (o 
Aca, p. 10. 

c. 1800.— 

“Апа if 1 were forty years younger, and 
my life before me to choose, 

I wouldn't be lectured by Kafirs, or 

swindled by fat Hindoos.” 
Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 


CAFILA, s Arab. 40/04; a body 
or convoy of travellers, а Caravan 
(av. Iso used in some of the 
ollowing quotations for а sea convoy. 


1552,—“'Those roads of which we speak 
are the general routes of the Cafilas, w ich 
uro sometimes of 3,000 or 4,000 шеп... 
for tho country is very perilous because of 
Doth hill-people and plain-people, who haunt 
the roads to rob travellers. "—Barros, IV. 
vi. 1. 

1596.—“Theshipsof Chatins(sec CHETTY) 
of these parts are not to sail along the coast 
of Malavar or to the north except in a cafilla, 
that thoy may come and go more securely, 
and not be cut off by the Malavars and other 
corsairs."—Lroclunation of Goa Viceroy, in 
alrchic. Port. Or., fase. iii. 661. 

[1598.—'* Two Caffylen, that is companies 
of people and Camelics.”—Linschoten, Нак. 
Soc. ii. 159.] 

[1616.— A  cafilowe consisting of 200 
broadeloths,” &c.— Poster, Letters, iv. 276.] 

[1617.—'* By tho failing of the Goa Caffila." 
—Nir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 402.] 

1623.—'** Non navigammo di notte, perch? 
la cafila ora molto grande, al mio paren di 
più di ducento vascelli.” —P. dellu Valle, 
ii. 587 ; [and comp. Hak. Soc. i. 18]. 

1630.—“. . . some of tho Raiahs... 
making Outroades prey ou tho Caffaloes 
passing by tho Way. . . "— Lord, Baniun'a 
Religion, 81. 2 
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1672.—“‘Several times yearly numerous 
of morchant barques, collec! in 
the Portuguese towns, traverse this channel 
(the Gulf of Cambay) and these always 
await tho greater sccurity of the full moon. 
It is also observed that the vessels which 
go through with this voyage should not bo 
joined and fastened with iron, for so great 
is the abundance of loadstone in the bottom, 
that indubitably such vessols to pieces 
and break up."—/^. Vincenzo, 109. А curious 
survival of tho old legend of the Loadstono 
Rocks. 

1673.—“ . . . Time enough before the 
Caphalas out of tho Country como with 
their Waros."— Frycr, 86. 

1727.—''Ja «Anno 1699, a pretty rich 
Caffila was robbed by а Band d 4 or 5000 
villains . . . which struck Terror on all 
A commerce at Talta.” —A. Hamilton, 
і. 

1867.—* It was a curious sight to seo, аз 
was seen in those days, a carriage enter one 
of the northern gates of Palermo preceded 
and followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila, 
that would have been more in place in tho 
opening chapters of ono of James’s romances 
than in the latter half of tho I9th century." ' 
—Quarterly Reciew, Jan., 101-2. 


CAFIRISTAN, п.р. P. Kafiristan, 
„Ше country of Kdfirs, i.e. of the pagan 
tribes of the Hindu Kush noticed in 
the article Caffer. 


c. 1514.—''In Cheghánserài there are 
neither grapes nor vineyards; but thoy 
bring the wines down the rivor from. 
Kaferistan. .. . So prevalent is tho use 
of wine among them that overy Kafer has 
a khig, or leathern bottle of wino about his 
neck; they drink wine instead of water.” 
—<aAutobiog. of Baber, р. 144. 

с. 1590.—Tho Káfirs in the 'lümáns of 
Alishang and Najrao are mentioned in the 
Ain, tr. Jarrett, ii. 406.] 

1603.—'* . . . they fell in with a certain 
pilgrim and devotce, from whom they learned 
that ata distance of 30 days’ journcy there 
was a city called Cap erstam, into which 
no Mahomedan was allowed to enter . . ." 
rau оѓ Beard. Gots, in Cathay, &c. 
ii. 551. 


CAIMAL, s. A Nair chief; a 
word often occurring in the old 
Portuguese historians. It is Malayül. 
kaimal. 


1501.—''So they consulted with tho 
Zamorin, and the Moors offered their agency 
to send and poison tho wells at Cochin, so 
as to kill all the Portuguese, and also to 
send Nairs in disguise to kill any of our 
people that they found in the palm-woods, 
and away from tho town. . . . And moan- 
while the Mangate Caimal, and the Caimal 
of Primbalam, and the Caimalof Diamper, 
secing that tho Zamorin’s affairs were going 
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from bad to worse, and that tho castles 
which the Italians wero making were all 
wind and nonsense, that it was alread 
August when ships might ho arriving from 
Portugal . . + departed to their own estates 
with a multitude of their followers, and 
sent to the King of Cochin their ollas of 
allegianco."— Correu, i. 482. 

1506.—'* . . . certain lords bearing Hte, 
whom thoy call Caimals" (caiuitex).— Dini 
tle Gots, Chron. del Rei Dam Ёшшалил!, p. 49. 


1606.—'*'Tho Malabars give tho name of 
Caimals (Саѓтӣех). to certain great lords of 
vassals, who are with their governments 
haughty us kings; but most of them have 
confederation and alliance with some of the 
Great kings, whom they stand bound to aid 
und defend . . ."—Goucca, Ё. 27е. 


1631.— 
** Ficarüo seus Caimais prezos o mortos.” 
Malaca Conquistada, v. 10. 


CAIQUE, s. The small skiff used 
at Constantinople, Turkish Fark. Is it 
by accident, or by a radical connection 
through Turkish tribes on the Arctic 
shores of Siberia, that the Greenlander’s 
kayak is so closely identical? [The 
Stanf. Dict, says that the latter word 
is Esquimaux, and recognises no con- 
nection with the former.] 


САЈАМ, з. This is a name given 
by Sprengel (Cajanus indicus), and by 
Linnmus (Cytisus cajan), to the legu- 
minous shrub which gives dhall (q.v.). 
A kindred plant has been called 
Dolichos catjang, Willdenow. We do 
not know the origin of this name. 
The Cajan was introduced to America 
hy the slave-traders from Africa. De 
Candolle finds it impossible to say 
whether its native region is India or 
Africa. (See DHALL, CALAVANCE. 
According to Mr. Skeat the wo 
is Malay. pokokachang, ‘the plant 
which gives beans? quite a diflerent 
word from kajang which gives us 
Cadjan.] 


CAJEPUT, s. The name of a 
fragrant essential oil Tics! especi- 
ally in Celebes and the neighbouring 
island of Bouro. A large quantity is 
exported from Singapore and Batavia. 
It is used most frequently as an ex- 
ternal application, but also internally, 
especially (of late) in cases of cholera. 
The name is taken from the Malay 
kayu-putih, i.e. * Lignum album; Filet 
(see p. 140) gives six different trees 
as producing the oil, which is derived 
from the distillation of the leaves. 


CALAMANDER WOOD. 


The chief of these trees is Melaleuca 
leucadendron, L., a tree diffused from 


У | the Malay Peninsula to N.S. Wales. 


The drug and tree were first described 
m Rumphius who died 1693. (See 

anbury and Flückiger, 947 бы 
Wallace, Malay Arch, ed. 1890, 
p. 294]) 


CAKSEN, s. This is Sex Н. for 
Coxswain (Roebuck). 


_ CALALUZ,s. A kind of swift row- 
ing vessel often mentioned by the 
Portuguese writers as used in the 
Indian Archipelago. We do not know 
the etymology, nor the exact character 
of the craft. [According to Mr. Skeat, 
the word is Jav. kelulus, kalulus, spelt 
keloeles by Klinkert, and explained by 
him as a kind of vessel. "The word 
seems to be derived from loeloes, ‘to 
go right through anything, and thus 
the literal translation would be ‘the 
threader,’ the reference being, as in 
the case of most Malay boat names, 
to the special figure-head from which 
the boat was supposed to derive its 
whole character.] 

[1513.—Calauz, according to Mr. White- 
way, is tho form of tho word in <xdrade's 
Letter to Albuquerque of Feb. 32nd.— India. 
Office MS.] 


1525.—'t4 great lancharas, and 6 calaluzes 
und manches which row very fast,"— Lem- 
beanga, 8. 3 

1539.—“ Tho King (of Achin) sot forward 
with the groatost possiblo despatch, a great 
EUH [71 ) roning узы шен 
the greater part wero /ancharas, joan 
and calaluzes, besides 15 high-sided juni. 
—PF. M. Pinto, cap. xxxii, 

1552.—''Tho King of Siam . . . ordered 
to bo built a Яссё of some 200 sail, almost 
all /ancharas and calaluzes, which aro row- 
ing-vessols."-— Barros, IT. vi. 1. 

1613.—“ And having embarked with some 
companions in a caleluz or rowing vessol, 
«+. —Wadinko de Eredia, f. 51. 


CALAMANDER WOOD, s A 
beautiful kind of rose-wood got from 
а Ceylon tree (Diospyros quaesita). 
Tennent regards the name as а Dute 
corruption of Coromandel wood (i. 118), 
and Drury, we see, calls one of tlie 
ebony-trees (D. melanoxylon) “Coro- 
mandel-ebony.” Forbes Watson gives 
as Singhalese names of the wood Calu- 
midiriya, Kalumederiye, &c., and the 
term Kalumadiriya is given with this 
meaning in Clough’s Singh. Dict. ; still 
in absence of further information, it 


CALAMBAC. 


may remain doubtful if this be not a 
borrowed word. It may be worth 
while to observe that, according to 
Tavernier, [ed. Ball, ii. 4 the “painted 
enlicoes? ‘or *chites? of Masulipatam 
were called “ Calmendar, that is to say, 
done with a pencil” (Kalam-dar ?), and 
possibly this appellation may have been 
given by traders to a delicately veined 
wood. [The 17... suggests that the 
Singh. terms quoted above may be 
adaptations from the Dutch.] 
1777.—''In tho Cingalese language Cala- 
minder is said to signify a black flaming 
troo. The heart, or woody part of it, is 
extremely handsome, with whitish or pale 
yollow and black or brown veins, streaks 
and wavos." — Thunberg, iv. 205-6. 
1813.—'*Calaminder _ wood ™ appears 
among Coylon products in Milbura, 1. 345. 
1825.—“ A great deal of tho furniture in 
Coylon is mado of obony, as well as of the 
mander tree. . . which is become 
scarce from tho improvident use formerly 
mado of it.”—J//eber (1814), ii. 161. 
1834.— < The forests in tho neighbourhood 
afford timber of every kind (Calamander 
oxceptod)." —Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 198. 


CALAMBAO, s The finest kind 
of aloes-wood. — Crawfurd gives the 
word as Javanese, kalambak, but it 

erhaps came with the article from 

pa  (q.v-). 

1510.—'*There aro three sorts of alocs- 
wood. Tho first and most perfect sort is 
called Calampat.”—Varthema, 235. 

1510.—'5. . . It must be said that the 
very fino calembuco and the other cagle- 
wood is worth at Calicut 1000 maravedis the 
pound, "— Barbosa, 204. 

1539. — "This Embassador, that was 
Brotherin-law to tho King of the Batas 
... brought him a rich Present of Wi 
of Alocs, Calambaa, and 5 quintals of 
Benjamon in flowers."—F. M. Pinto, in 
Cogan’s tr. p. 15 (orig. cap. xiii.). 

1551.—(Cumpar, in Sumatra) '*has nothing 
but forests which yield aloeswood, called in 

.India Calambuco.”—Castenkeda, bk. iii. 
cap. 63, p. 218, quoted by Слан/юч, Des. 
Dic. 7. 

1552.—“ Past this kingdom of Camboja 
begins the other Kingdom called Campa 
(Champa), in the mountains of which grows 
the gonuio aloes-wood, which the Moors 
of Eom parts call Calambuc."— Zarros, I. 
ix. 1. 

[c. 1590.—'*Kalanbak (calombic) is the 
wood of a tree brought from Zírbad; it is 
heavy and full of veins. Some boliove it to 
bo the raw wood of alocs."—4 ia, ed. Bloch- 
mana, i. 81. 

. (c. 1010,—'* From this river (tho Ganges) 
comes that excellent wood Calamba, which 
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CALAVANCE. 


tis believed to come from tho Earthly Para- 
disc." — Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 335.] 
1613.—“‘ And the Calàmba is the most 
fragrant medulla of the said troc." — (7и айо 
de Егей, f. 15v. 
1615,—'* Lumra (a black gum), gumlack, 
MU oed tes ee re 
1618.—'* We opened the ij chistes which 
came from Syam with callamback and silk, 
and waid it out.”—Corks's Diary, ii. 51. 
1774.—% Les Mahomotans font de «о 
Kalambac des chapelets qu'ils portent à la. 
main par amusement, Се bois quand il est 
échaulfé ou un peu frotté, rend un odeur 
agréable.” —Nicbuhr, Dese, de l'Arahie, 127, 


See EAGLE-WOOD and ALOES. 


CALASH, s. French caléche, said 
hy Littré to be a Slav word, [and so 
N.E.D.] Та Bayly’s Dict. it is calash 
and caloche, [the N.E.D. does not 
recognise the latter form; the former 
is as early as 1679]. This seems to 
have been the earliest. precursor of the 
buggy in Eastern settlements. Bayly 
defines it as ‘a small open chariot. 
The quotation helow refers to Batavia, 
and the President in question. was the 
Prest. of the English Factory аб 
Chusan, who, with his council, had 
been expelled from China, and was 
halting at Batavia on his way to 
India. 

1702.—'' The Shabander riding home 
in his Calash this Morning, and sceing the 
President sitting without the door ate his 
Lodgings, alighted and camo and Sat with 
the President near an hour . . . what 
moved the Shabander to speak so plainly 
to the President thercof he knew not, But 
observed that the Shahbander was in his 
Glasses at his first alighting from his 
Calash."— Procgs, “ Munday, 30th March,” 
MS, Report in India Opice. 


CALAVANCE, s. А kind of bean ; 
ace. to the quotation from Osbeck, 
Dolichos sinensis. The word was once 
common in English use, but seems 
forgotten, unless still used at sea. Sir 
Joseph Hooker writes: “When I was 
in the Navy, haricot beans were iu 
constant use as a substitute for potatoes 
and in Brazil and elsewhere, were 
called Calavances. I do not re- 
member whether they were the seed 
of Phaseolus lunatus or vulgaris, or of 
Dolichos sinensis, alias Caljang” (see 
CAJAN). The word comes from the 
Span. garbanzos, which De Candolle 
mentions as Castilian for ‘pois chiche,’ 
or Cicer arietinum, and as used also 
in Basque under the form garbantzua, 
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[or garbatzu, from датам, ‘seed,’ ant: 
"d; NED] Sees antzu, 
1620.—'*. . . from henco they make their 


provition in aboundance, viz. becfo and 
porke... 


Earvances, or small or 
beanes, . . ."—Cocks's Diary, ii. ail. 

с. 1630.—'*. . . in their Canoos brought 
us... green pepper, caravance, Buffol 
Hens, Eggs, and other things."—Sir 7. 
Herbert, ed. 1065, p. 350. 

1719.—'*I was fore'd to give thom ап 
extraordinary meal every day, eithor of 
Farina or calavances, which at once mado 
а considerable consumption of our water 
and firing.” —Shelvocke's Voyage, 62. 

1738.—“‘But garvangos are prepared 
in a differont enr noither Чо Am 
grow soft liko othor ders by boiling. 
+ . ."—Shaw's Travels, ed. 1757, p. 140. 

1752.—'*. . . Callvanses (Dolichos sin- 
ensis).”—Osteck, i. 304. 

1774.—'* When I asked any of the men 
of Dory why they had. no gardens of plan- 
tains and Kalavansas .. . I learnt... 
that tho Haraforas supply them."— Forrest, 
V. to N. Guinea, 109. 

1814.—'*His Majesty is authorisod to 
ermit for a limited time by Order in 
оппой, tho Importation from any Port or 
Placo whatever of . . . any Beans called 
Kidnoy, French Beans, Tares, Lentilos, 
Callivances, and all other sorts of Pulse,” 
—Act 54 Geo. ILI. cap. xxxvi, 


CALAY, s. Tin; also v. to tin 
copper vessels—H. kalai karna. The 
word is Ar. Дао, ‘tin, which ac- 
cording to certain Arabic writers was 
so called from a mine in India called 
fala’, In spite of the different initial 
and terminal letters, it seems at least 
possible that the place meant was the 
same that the old Arab geographers 
called Kalal, near which they place 
mines of tin (а/-аіа), and which was 
certainly somewhere about the coast 
of Malacca, possibly,as has been sug- 
gested, at Kadah* or as we write if, 
Quedda. [See Ain, tr. Jarrett, iii 48.] 

The tin produce of that region is 
well known. Kalang is indeed also 
a name of tin in Malay, which may 
have been the true origin of the word 
before us. It may be added that the 
small State of Salangor between 
Malacca and Perak was formerly 
known as Nagri-Kalang, or the ‘Tin 
Country,’ and that the place on the 
coast where the British Resident lives 


* It may be observed, however, that kula in 
Malay indicates the estuary of a navigable river, 
and denominates many small ports in the Malay 
region. The Ke the early Arabs is probably 
the KQX тёМм of Ptolemy's Tables. 


K 
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is called Klang (seo Miss Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 210, 915). The Portuguese 
have the forms calaim and calin, with 
the nasal termination so frequent in 
their Eastern borrowin Bluteau 
explains calaim as ‘Tin of India, finer 
than ours. The old writers seem to 
have hesitated about the identity with 
tin, and the ord is соор ed in 
one quotation below with Tootnague 
(ау). The French use calin. In the 
- version of the Book of Numbers 
Ge xxxi. v. 22) Kala'i is used for ‘tin? 
on this word Quatremére in the 
Journal des Savans, Dec. 1846. 


‚_ C. 920.—“ Kalah is tho focus of the trado 
in aloeswood, in camphor, in sandal b 


in ivory, in tho lead which is called al- 
Kala'i."—Relation des Voyages, dc., i. 94. 


c. 1154.—“'Thence to the Isles of Lanki- 
iilifis is reckoned two days, and from the 
latter to tho Island of Kalah 5. . . . There 
is in this last island an abundant mine of 
tin (al-Kala'i). Tho metal is vory 
and brilliant." —ÆEdrisi, by Jaubert, i. 80. 


1552.—''—Tin, which the peoplo of tho 
country call Calem.”—Castaxheda, їі. 213, 
It T mentioned as a staple of Malacca in 
ii. 186. 

1606.—*' That all the chalices which wero 
neither of gold, nor silver, nor of tin, nor 
of calaim, should be broken up and do- 
stroyed.”"—Gouvrea, Synodo, f. 29b. 

1610.—''Thoy carry (to Hormuz) .. . 
clovo, cinnamon, poppor, cardamom, ginger, 
mace, nutmeg, sugar, calayn, or tin."— 
Relaciones de Р. Teixeira, 382. 

€. 1010.—'*. . . money . . . not only of 
gold and silvor, but also of anothor motal, 
which is called calin, which is white like tin, 
but harder, purer, and finer, and whith is 
much used in tho Indios." —Pyrard de Lacal 
О i. 161; [Hak. Soc. i. 234, with Gray's 
note]. 


1613.—** Апа ho also reconnoitred all the 
sites of mines, of gold, silvor, mercury, tin 
or calem, and iron and other metals .. ." 
—Godinho de Eredia, f. 58. à 

1641.—*'Callaym." Sce quotation undor 
TÜOTNAGUE] 

1616.—**. . . il y a (i.e. in Siam) plusieurs 
minieres do calain, qui cst vn metal metoyen, 
entro le plomb et l'estain."—Cardim, Rel. de 
la Prov. de Japon, 103. 


1726.—“ The goods exported hither (from 
Pegu) aro . . «Kalin {a metal coming very 
near silver) . . ."— Valentijn, v. 128, 

1770.—‘ They send only one vessel (viz. 
the Dutch to Sinum) which transports Java- 
nese horses, and is freighted with sugar, 
spices, БАШ сар for which they receive in 
return сайп, at 70 livres 100 woight."— 
Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 208. 

1780.—'* . . . tho port of Quedah ; there 
is a trade for calin or tutenague . . . to 


CALCUTTA. 


export to different parts of the Indies."— 
In Dunn, N. Directory, 338. 
1794-5.—In the Travels to China of the 
ounger Deguignes, Calin is mentioned as a 
kind of tin imported into China from Batavia 
and Malacca.—iii. 307. , 


CALCUTTA, np. В. Кайа, or 
Kalikattā, a name of uncertain ety- 
mology. The first mention that we 
are aware of occurs in the Ain-t- 
Akbari. It is well to note that in 
some early charts, such as that in 
Valentijn, and the oldest in the 
English Pilot, though 
entered, there is a place on the Hoogly 
Calcula, or Calcuta, which leads to mis- 
take. It isfar below, near the modern 
Fulta, [With reference to the quota- 
tions below from Luillier and Sonnerat, 


Sir H. Yule writes (Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. xcvi): “In Ormes 


Historical Fragments, Job Charnock 
is described as ‘Governor of the 
Factory at Golgot near Hughley.’ 
This name Golgot and the correspond- 
in Solent in an extract from Mu- 
habbat Khin indicate the name of 
the rticular locality where the 
English Factory at Hugli was situated. 
And some confusion of this name 
with that of Calcutta may have led 
to the curious error of the Frenchman 
Luiller and Sonnerat, the former of 
whom calls Calcutta Golyouthe, while 
the latter says: ‘Les Anglais pronon- 
cent et ecrivent Golgota. э} 


c. 1590.—'*Kalikatü wa Bakoya wa Bar- 
Vakpür, 3 Mahal."—Ain. (orig.) 1. 408; [tr. 
Jarrett, ii. 141]. 

[1688.—'*Soe myself accompanyed with 
Capt. Haddock and the 120 soldiers we 
carryed from hence embarked, and about 
the 20th September arrived at Calcutta.” 
— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixxix.] 

1698.—'* This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar . . . the towns of Sootanutty, 
-Calcutta, and Goomopore, with their dis- 
tricts extending about 3 miles along the 
mp bank of tho river.” —Ormr, repr. 
ii. 71. 

1702.—'*The next Morning we pass'd by 
the Englisk Factory belonging to the old 
Company, which they call Golgotha, and 
is a handsomo Building, to which were add- 
ing stately Warehouses."— Voyage to tke E. 
“ОА by Le Siewr Luillier, E. T. 1715, 
P. 


1726.—''Tho ships which sail thither (to 
Hugli) first jon by the English Lodge in 
Collecatte, miles (Dutch miles) lowor 
down than ours, and after that the French 
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Caleutta is not 


CALEEFA. 


one called Chandarnagor. . . ."—Valentiju, 
v. 162. 

1727.—'*'Tho Company has a pretty good 
Hospital at Calcutta, where many go in 
to undergo the Penance of Physic, but few 
come out to givo an Account of its Opora- 
tion. . . . One Year 1 was there, and thero 
were reckoned in August about 1200 
English, some Military, some Servants to 
the Company; some private Merchants re- 
siding in the Town, and some Seamen 
belong to Shipping lying at the Town, and 
before the beginning of Јинг уу there were 
460 Burials registred in the Clerk's Books 
of Mortality." —A. Hamilton, ii. 9 and 6. 


c. 1742.—“I had occasion to stop at tho 
city of Firéshdinga (Chandernagore) which 
is inhabited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The 
city of Calcutta, which is on the other side 
of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of 
English who have settled there, is much 
more extensive and thickly populated. . . .” 
— Abdul Karin Khén, in Elliot, viii. 127. 


1753.—“ Au dessous d'Ugli immédiate- 
ment, est l'établissement Hollandois de 
Shinsura, puis Shandernagor, établisse- 
ment Francois puis la loge Danoise 
(Serampore) et plus bas, sur la rivago 
opposé, qui est celui de la gauche en de- 
scendant, Banki-bazar, ой les Ostendois n'ont 
рй so maintenir; enfin Colicotta aux 
Anglois, à quelques lieues de Banki-bazar, 
et du méme c6té."—D'Aacille, Eclaircisse- 
mens, 63. With this compare: ‘Almost 
opposite to the Janes Factory is Banke- 
banksal, a Place where the Ostéjjd Company 


settled a Factory, but, in Лима 1723, they 
quarrelled 
of Hughly, 


with the Feuzda«r or Governor 
and he forced the Ostendera to 


quit. . . ."—4. Hamilton, ii. 18. 


1782.—''Les Anglais pourroient retirer 


aujourd'hui des sommes immenses do l'Inde, 
s'ils avoient eu l'attention de mieux com- 
poser le conseil supréme de Calecuta. 
SNounerat, Voyage, i. 14. 


ve 


CALEEFA, s. Ar. ЧЫГ the 
Caliph or Vice-gerent, a wor which 
we do not introduce here in its high 
Mahommedan use, but because of its 
quaint application in Anglo-Indian 
households, at least in Upper India, 
ta two classes of domestic servants, 
the tailor and the cook, and sometimes 
to the barber and farrier. The first 
is always so addressed by his fellow- 
servants (Khalifu-ji). In South India 
the cook is called Maistry, i.c. artiste, 
In Sicily, we may note, he is always 
called Monsi (1) ап indication of what 


ought to he his nationality. The root 
of the word Khalifa, according to Prof. 
another 


Sayce, means ‘to change,’ anc 
A Se 

> «Capitalo des établissements Anglais dans le 
Bengale. | Les Anglais prononcent et vent 
Golgota " (*) 


= ee Se MÀ лар 
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CALICO. 


derivative, Шан, *exchange or agio? 
is the origin o 


(Prine. of Philology, 2ud ed., 213). 


c. 1253,—“. . . vindrent marcheant en Гоз 

ui nous distrent ct conterent quo li roys 
des Tartarins avoit priso la citei de Baudas 
ot l'apostole des Sarrazins . . . lequel on aj 
peloit Іс califo do Baudas. . .'."—Joinville, 
exiv. 

1298, —** Baudas is а great city, which used 
to be the seat of the Calif of all tho Saracens 
in the world, just as Romo is the seat of tho 
Pope of all the Christians."—JMarco Polo, 
Bk. I. ch. 6. . 


1552, —*' To which the Sheikh replied that 
he was tho vassal of tho Soldan of Cairo, 
and that without his permission who was 
the sovereign Califa of the Prophet Ma- 
hamed, ho could hold no communication 
with people who so porsocuted his fol- 
lowors. . . ."— Ваггоз, 1I. i. 2. 


1738.—'* Muzeratty, tho lato Kaleefa, or 
lieutenant of this province, assured me that 
he saw a bone belonging to one of them 
(ancient stone coffins) which was near two 
of their drass (i.e, 36 inches) іп length."— 
Shaw's Travels in Barbary, od, 1757, р. 30. 


1747.—* As to the house, and the patri- 
monial lands, together with the appendages 
of the murdered minister, they were pre- 
sented by tho Qhalif of the age, that ia by 
the Emperor himself, to his own daughter.” 
—Seir Mutaqherin, iii, 37. 

c. 1760 (1).— 

“| hate all Kings and the thrones they sit 


on, 
From the King of France to the Caliph of 
Britain.” 

These lines were found among the papers 
of Pr. Charles Edward, and supposed to be 
his. But Lord Stanhope, in the 2nd ed. of 
his Miscellanies, says ho finds that they are 
slightly altered frum а poem by Lord 
Rochester. This we cannot find. [The 
original lines of Rochester (Poems on State 
Affairs, 1. 171) run: 

t“ T hate all Monarchs, and the thrones they 
sit on, 

From ihe Hector of France to the Cully of 

Britain.” ] 


[1813.—'* The most skilful among them 
(the wrestlers) is appointed khuleefu, or 
superintendent for the season... ."— 
Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 164.) 


CALEEOON, CALYOON, s. P. 
kaliyūn, a water-pipe for smoking ; the 
Persian form of the Hubble-Bubble 


(ч.у.). 


[1812.—** А Persian visit, when tho guest 
is a distinguished personage, generally con- 
sists of three acts: first, tho kaleoun, or 
water pipe. . . ."—Aforier, Journey through 
Persia, &c., р. 13.) 

1828.—*'The elder of the men met to 


smoke their calleoons under the shado."— 


the Greek ко\\ё8оз The Kuzzilbash, i. 59. 


[1880.—‘ Kallitins.” Sec quotation under 
JULIBDAR.] 


CALICO, =. Cotton cloth, ordinarily 
of tolerably fine texture. The word 
appears in the 17th century sometimes 
in the form of Calicut, but ibly this 
шау have been a purism, for calicoe or 
callico occurs in English earlier, or at 
least more commonly in early voyages. 
[Cale in 1578, Љгарегз Dict. y. 42.) 

he word may have come to us through 
the French calicot, which though re- 
taining the ё to the eye, dóes not do so 
to the ear. The quotations sufficiently 
illustrate the use of the word and its 
origin from Calicut. The fine cotton 
stulls of Malabar are already men- 
tioned by Marco Polo (ii. 379). Pos- 
sibly they may have been all brought 
from beyond the Ghauts, as the Malabar 
cotton, ripening during the rains, is 
not. usable, and the cotton stuffs now 
used in Malabar all come from Madura 
(see Fryer below; and Terry under 
CALICUT). The Germans, we may note, 
call the turkey Calecutische Hahn, 
though it comes no more from Cali- 
eut than it does from Turkey. [See 
TURKEY.] 


1579.—'*3 great and largo Canowes, in 
each whereof wero certaino of the greatest 
personages that were about him, attired all 
of them in white Lawne, or cloth of Calecut.” 
pe World Encompassed, Hak. Soc. 
139, 


1591.—“'The commodities of the shippes 
that come from Bengala bee . . . fino - 
cut cloth, Pintados, and Rice." — DJarker's 
Lancaster, in Hakl, ii, 592. 

1592.—**Tho calicos were book-calicos, 
calico launes, broad white calicos, fino 
starched calicos, conrso white calicos, 
browne coarse calicos.”"—Der. of the Great 
Carrack Madrede Dios. 

1602, —** And at his departure gauc a robe, 
and a Tucke of Calico wrought with gold.” 
—Lancaster's Voyage, in Purchas, і. 158. 

1601.—'* It doth appear by the abbreviate 
of the Accounts sent home out of tho Indies, 
that there remained in the hands of tho 
Agent, Master Starkey, 482 fardels of 
Calicos."—In Middleton's Voyage, Hak. Soc. 
App. iii. 13. 

» “I can fit you, gentlemen, with fine 
callicoes too, for doublets; the only sweet 
fashion now, most delicate and courtly: a 
meck gentle callico, cut upon two double 
affable taffatas; all most neat, feat, and 
unmatchable.”—Dekker, The Honest Whore, 

Act. II. Sc. v. 

1605.—'*. . . about their loynes they (the 
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ambitu, nobile totius Indiae emporium, 
piporo, lacca, gingibero, cinnamomo сгаз- 
siore,* kebulis, zedoaria fertilis.”—Couti, 
in Poggixs, De Var. Fortunae. 

1442.—" Calicut is a perfectly secure har- 
bour, which like that of Ormuz brings 
together merchants from стот city and from 
every country." —Abdurrazzāk, in India in 
ХҮЙ Cent., p. 18. 

c. 1475.—“ Calecut is a port for tho whole 
Indian sea. . . . The country produces 
pepper, ginger, colour plants, muscat [nut- 
meg) cloves, cinnamon, aromatio roots, 
adrack [green ginger]. . . and everything 
is cheap, and servants and maids aro very 
good.”—Ath. Nikitin., ibid. p. 20. 

.1498.—'* Wo departed thence, with tho 
pilot whom tho king gave us, fora city which 
is called Qualecut."— Rotciro de V. da Gama, 


Javanese) weare a kind of Callico-cloth."— 
Edm, Scot, ibid. 165. 

1608. — ‘They osteem not so much of 
money as of ecut clothes, Pintados, and 
such like stuffs." — John Davis, ibid. 136. 

1612." Calico copboord claiths, tho іссе 
. . . xla."—ARates and. Valuatiouns, &c. t- 
land), p. 294. 

1616. — Angarezia . . . inhabited by 
Moores trading with the Maine, and other 
three Kastorne Ilands with their Cattoll and 
fruits, for Callicoes or other linnen to covor 
them."—8Sir T. Roe, in Purchas ; [with some 
vorbal differences in Hak. Soc. i. 17]. 

1627.—“ Galicor, tela delicata Indica. Н. 
Calicád, dicta à Calecüt, Zndiac regione ubi 
conficitur." — Minskeu, 2nd ed., s.v. 

1673.—'' Staple Commodities are Calicuts, 
white and painted." —Fryer, 34. 

» . "Calecut for Spice . . . and no 
Cloath, though it give tho namo of Calecut 
to all in India, it being tho first Port from 
whenco thoy are known to be brought into 
Europe.”—/bid. 86. 

1707.—''The Governor lays before tho 
Council the insolent action of Captain Lea- 


1572.— 
©“ Jå fóra do tormenta, e dos priniciros 
Mares, o temor vào do peito voa ; 
Disso alegro о Piloto Mclindano, 
* Terra he de Calecut, so nio me engano. 
Camões, vi. 92. 


ton; who on Sunday Б тое, pore By Burton: 

is company . . . over the Company 3 = | D s 
соев that lay а dyeing.”—Minute in Wheeler, nom scoped the tempest and the first 
ii, 48. fled. from cach bosom terrors vain, and 


cried 

the Melindanian Pilot in delight, 

* Caleeut-land, if aught I see aright l” 

1616.—“Of that wool they make divers 
sorts of Callico, which had that name (as I 
suppose) from Callicutts, not far from Goa, 
where that kind of cloth was first, bought 
by the Portuguese."—Terry, in Purchas. 
[In ed. 1777, p. 105, Callicute.] 


CALINGULA, s. А sluice or 


1720.—Act 7 боо. I. cap. vii. “Ап Act 
io preservo nnd encourage tho woollen and 
silk manufacturo of this kingdom, and 
for more effectual omploying of the Poor, 
by prohibiting tho Uso and Wear of all 
printed, painted, staincd or dyed Callicoes 
in Apparel, Houshold Stuff, ‘Furniture, or 
othorwiss. . . ."—Stat. at Large, v. 229. 

1812.— 
« Like Iris’ bow down darts the painted clue, 

Starred, striped, and spotted, yellow, red, 


and blue, 5 : 
Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new." escape. = Tam. | kalingal ; much used 
in reports of irrigation works in 5. 


Rejectal Addresses (Crabbe). r 
India. 

[1883.—** Much has been done in tho way 
of providing sluices for minor channels of 
supply, and calingulahs, or water weirs for. 
surplus vents, "— lenkasemé Row, Man. of 


Tanjore, р. 332.) 


CALPUTTEE, s. А caulker; also . 
the process of caulking ; H. and Beng. 
kdldpatti апа Кайра, and these no 
doubt from the Port. calafate. But 
this again is oriental in origin, from 
the Arabie kdldfat, the ‘process 0 
caulking’ It is true that, Dozy (see 
p- 376) and also Jal (see his Index, ii. 
589) doubt the last derivation, and 
are disposed to connect the Portuguese 
huius Ц Ш nae В e 


CALICUT, up. In the Middle 
Ages the chief city, and one of the 
chief ports of Malabar, and the resi- 
dence of the Zamorin (q.v.). The 
name Kolikodu is said to mean the 
*Qock-Fortress. [Logan (Man. Mala- 
bar, і. 241 note) gives koli, ‘fowl,’ and 
kottu, ‘corner or empty space,’ or kotta, 
*g fort) There was a legend, of the 
Dido type, that all the space within 
cock-crow was once granted to the 
Zamorin.] 

о. 1343.—‘' We proceeded from Fandaraina 
to Kaliküt, one of tho chief of Muli- 
bar, The peoplo of Chin, of Java, of Sailán, 
of Mahal (Maldives), of Yemen, and Fars 
frequent it, and the traders of different 
regions meet there. Its port is among the 
greatest in the world.”—/bn Batuta, iv. 89. 

c. 1430.—“Collicuthiam deinceps petiit, 
urbem maritimam, octo millibus passuum 


* Not ‘a larger kind of cinnamon,’ or ‘cinnamon 
which is known there by the name of crassa.” 
ош grossac ор lantur), аз Mr. Winter 

ones oddly renders, but canella grossu, 1.6. 
* coarse“ cinnamon, alias cassia. 


иии 
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and Spanish words, and the Italian 
calafattare, &c., with the Latin calefacere, 
a view which M. Marcel Devic rejects, 
The latter word would apply well 
enough to the process of ing a 
vessel as practised in the Mediterra- 
nean, where we have seen the vessel 
careened over, and a great fire of 
thorns kindled under it to keep the 
pitch fluid. But caulking is not 
pitching; and when both form and 
meaning correspond so exactly, and 
when we know so many other marine 
terms in the Mediterranean to have 
been taken from the Arabic, there does 
not seem to be room for reasonable 
doubt in this case. The Emperor 
Michael V. (a.D. 1041) was called 
коћафіттѕ, because he was the son of 
a caulker (see Ducange, Gloss. Graec., 
who quotes Zonaras). 


1554. — (At Mozambique) . . . “То two 
calafattes . . . of tho said brigantines, at 
the rate annually of 20,000 reis cach, with 

тез each for maintenance and 6 
measures of millet to each, of which no 
count is taken.”—Simdo Botelho, Tombo, 11. 

с. 1620.—''S'il estoit besoin de calfader 
le Vaisseau . . . on у auroit beaucoup do 
peino dans co Port, principalement si on est 
constraint do so seruir des Charpentiers ct 
des Calfadeurs du Pays; parco qu'ils de- 
pendent tous du Gouverneur de Bombain." 
—Routier . . . des Indes Orient., par Alcixo 
da Motta, in Thevenot’s Collection. 


CALUAT, s. This in some old 
travels is used for Ar. khilwat, ‘privacy, 
a private interview? (C. P. Brown, MS.). 

1404.—** And this Garden thoy call Z«licia, 


and in their tonguo they call it Calbet."— 
Clavijo, $ сіх. Comp. Markham, 130. 


1670.—'*Still deeper in tho square is the | V 


ali tent, called uet-Kane, tho retired 
spot, or the place of tho privy Council."— 
Dernier, ed. Constable, 361] 

1822.—'*I must tell you what а good 
fellow tho little Raja of Tallaca is. When 
I visited him wo sat on two musnads without 
exchanging one single word, in a very re- 
speetable durbar; but tho moment we re- 
tired to a Khilwut tho Raja produced his 
Civil and Criminal Register, and his Minuto 
of demands, collections and. balances for tho 
Ist quarter, and began explaining tho state 
of his country as eagerly as a Tome 
Collector."— Elphinstone, in Life, ii. 144. 

[1824.—“ The khelwet ог private room in 
uoo doctor was seated. —Hojji Baba, 
p. 87. 


CALUETE, CALOETE, s The 
porum of impalement; Malayal. 
luekkt (pron. etti). [See IMPALE. 
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1510.—''The said wood is fixed in tho 
middle of tho back of the malefactor, and 
рата ough his, body i thia а 
із called *uncalvet.' "— Varthema, 147. 

1582.—'* Tho Capitaine General for to en- 
courage them tho moro, commanded boforo 
them all to pitch a long staffo in tho ground, 
the which was mado sharp at ye ono end. 
Tho samo among tho Malabars is called 
Calvete, upon yo which they do executo 
justice of death, unto tho t or .vilest 


oplo of the country.”— tr. 
К. L. ff. 142», 143. T eins ir 


1606.—'*The Queen marvelled much at 
tho thing, and to content them sho ordered 
tho sorcerer to be dolivered over for punish- 
ment, and to bo sot, on the caloete, which 
is a very sharp. stake fixed firmly in the 
Роше ++” о. —Сонгеа, f. 47v; вво also 


CALYAN,np. The name of more 
than one city of fame in W. and S. 
India ; Skt. Kalyana, ‘beautiful, noble, 
propitious,’ One of these is the place 
still known as Kalydn, on the Ulas river, 
more usually called by the name of the 
city, 33 m. N.E. of Bombay. This is 
a very ancient port, and is probably 
the one mentioned by Cosmas below. 
It appears as the residence of a donor 
in an inscription on the Kanheri caves 
in Salsette (s Fergusson and Burgess, 
p. 349). Another was the 
capital of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
in the 9th-12th centuries. This is in 
the Nizam's district of Naldrüg, about 
40 miles E.N.E. of the fortress called 
by that name. A third Kalyana was 
a pory of Canara, between Mangalore 
and Kundapur, in lat. 13° 28" or there- 
abouts, on the same river as Bacanore 
( e pai is apparently the place 

ic avernier (ed. Ball, ii, 206 
calls Callian Bondi or Kalyan Bandar. 
The quotations refer to the first Calyan. 


с. A.D. 80-90.—''Tho local marts which 
occur in order after Barygaza are Akaba: 
Suppara, Kalliena, a city which was rai 
to the rank of a regular mart in tho timo of 
Saraganes, pat sinco Sandanes becamo its 
master, its о has been put undor restric- 
tions; for if Greek vessels, oven PR 
enter its ports, a guard is put on b rd, an: 
they aro takon to Barygaza."—Periplus, $ 52. 


€. д.0. 545.—“ And tho most notable 
laces of trado uro these: Sindu, Orrhotha, 
Каала, Sibor. . . ."—UCosmas, in Cathay, 
d&c., p. clxxviii. 

1673.—'*On both sides are placed statel: 
Aldzas, and dwellings of the Portugal T 
dalgos; till on tho Right, within a Mile or 
more of Gullean, they yield possession to 
the neighbouring Seca Gi, at which Cit, 
(the key this way into that Rebel's Country), 
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Wind and Tide favouring us, we landed."— 
Dryer, p. 123. 

1825. Маг Candaulah is a waterfall 
. . « its stream winds to join the sea, nearly 
opposite to Tannah, under the name of the 
Callianee rivor.”—/ebver, ii. 137. 

Prof. Forchhammer has lately described 
the great romains of a Pagoda and other 
buildings with inscriptions, near the city of 
Pogu, called Kalyani. 


CAMBAY, np. Written by 
Mahommedan writers Kanbdyat, some- 
times Kinbdyat. According to Col. 
Tod, the original Hindu name was 
Khambavati,. City of the Pillar’; 
[the Mad. Admin. Man. Gloss. gives 
stambha-tirtha, ‘sacred pillar pool’). 
Long a very famous port of Guzerat, 
at the head of the Gulf to which it 
gives its name. Under the Mahom- 
medan Kings of Guzerat it was one 
of their chief residences, and they 
are often called Kings of Cambay. 
Cambay is still а feudatory State 
under a Nawab, The place is in 
decay, owing partly to the shoals, 
and the extraordinary rise and fall 
of the tides in the Gulf, impeding 
navigation. [See Forbes, Ог. Mem. 2n¢ 
ed. i. 313 seqq. ]. 


с. 951.—'*From Kambáya to the sea 
about 2 parasangs. From Kambdya to 
Súrabáya (!) about 4 days."—Jstakhri, in 
Elliot, 1. 30. 

1298.—'*Cambaet is a great kingdom. 
... Thoro is а great deal of trade. . . . 
Merchants como here with many ships and 
cargoes, . . ."—JMarco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 28. 

1320.— Hoc vero Oceanum mare in illis 
partibus principaliter habot duos portus: 
quorum vnus nominatur JJuhalar, ct alius 
Cambeth."—Marino Sanudo, near begin- 
ning. 

c. 1490.—'*Cambay is situated near to 
tho sca, and is 12 miles in circuit; it 
abounds in spikenard, Јас, indigo, myra- 
bolans, and silk."—Conti, in Zudía in X Vth 
Cent., 20. 

1498.—''In which Gulf, as wo were in- 
formed, there aro many cities of Christians 
and Moors, and a city which is called 
Quambaya."—/otciro, 49. 

1506.—**In Combea ò terra de Mori, o il 
suo Re à Moro; cl ё una gran terra, o li 
nasco turbiti, e spigonardo, o milo (read 
nilo—sco ANIL), lache, corniole, calcedonie, 
gotoni. . . "— Rel. di Leonardo Ca’ Masser, 
in Archivio Stor. Italiano, App. 

1671.— 
<t The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 

Is asp and basilisk and toad, 

Which makes him have so strong a breath, 

Each night ho stinks a queen to death.” 

Hudibras, Pt. ii. Canto i. 
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Butler had ovidently read tho storics of 
Mahmüd Bigara, Sultan of Guzerat, in 
Varthema or Purchas. 


CAMBOJA, np. An ancient 
kingdom in the eastern part of Indo- 
China, once great and powerful : now 
fallen, and under the ‘protectorate’ 
of France, whose Saigon colony it 
adjoins. The name, like so many 
others of Indo-China since the days 
of Ptolemy, is of Skt. origin, being 
apparently a transfer of the name 
of a nation and country on the N.W. 
frontier of India, Kamboja, supposed to 
have been about the locality of Chitral 
or Kafiristan, Ignoring this, fantastic 
Chinese and other etymologies have 
been invented for the name. In the 
older Chinese annals (e. 1900 в.с.) 
this region had the name of Fu-nan; 
from the period afier our era, when 
the kingdom of Camboja had become 
powerful, it was known to the Chinese 
as Chin-la. Its power seems to have 
extended at one time westward, per- 
haps to the shores of the В. of Bengal. 
Ruins of extraordinary vastness and 
architectural claboration are numerous, 
and have attracted great attention since 
M. Mouhot’s visit in 1859; though 
they had been mentioned by 16th 
century missionaries, and some of the 
buildings when standing in splendour 
were described by a Chinese visitor at 
the end of the 13th century. The 
Cambojans proper call themselves 
Khmer, a name which seems to have 
given rise to singular tonfusions (see 
COMAR) The gum Gamboge (Cam- 
bodiam in the carly records [Birdwood, 
Rep. on Old Rec., 27) so familiar in 
use, derives its name from this country, 
the chief source of supply. 

c. 116].—‘*. . . although . . . because 
tho belief of the people of Rímánya (Pegu) 
was the same as that of the Buddha-believ- 
ing men of Ceylon. . . . Parakrama the 
king was living in peace with tho king of 
Rámánya—yet the ruler of Rámánya . . - 
forsook ihe old custom of providing main- 
tonanco for the ambassadors. . . saying: 
©These messengers are sent to go to ám- 
boja,” and so plundered all their goods and 
put them in prison in the Malaya country. 
Soon after this he scized somo royal 
the King of Ceylon to the 
King of Kamboja. . . ."—Ext. from Cey- 
lonse Annals, "s T. Rhys Davids, їп 
J. A.S.B. xli. Pt. i. p. 198. 

1995.—''Lo pays do Tehin-la. Les 
gens du pays le nomment Kan-phou-tchi. 
Sous la disco nctucllo, les livres 
des Tibétains nomment ce pays Kan-phou- 


virgins sent b 
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tchi. . . ."—Chinese Account of Chinia, in | official not at his headquarters is 


Abel Rémusat, Nouv. Mél. i. 100. 


c. 1535.—''Passing from Siam towards 
China by tho coast wo find tho kingdom 
of Cambaia (read Camboia) . . . the peoplo 
are great warriors . . . and tho country of 
Camboiz abounds in all sorts of victuals 

. in this land tho lords voluntarily burn 
themselves when tho king dies. . . ."—Som- 
mario de? Regni, in Катизіо, i. f. 336. 

.1552.—'*And tho next State adjoining 
Siam is tho kingdom of Camboja, through 
tho middle of which flows that splendid 
river the Mecon, tho source of which is 
in tho regions of China. . . ."—JJarros, 
Dec. I. Liv; ix. cap. 1. 

1572.— 

“Vas, passa por Camboja Mecom rio, 
Que capitão das aguas so interprota. . . ." 
Camões, x. 127. 


[1616.—'*22 cattes camboja (gamboge).” | 


—Foster, Letters, iv. 188.] 


_ CAMEEZE, s. This word (famis) 
is used in colloquial H. and Tamil 
for ‘a shirt, It comes from the Port. 
сатіза. But that word is directly 
from the Arab amis, ‘a tunic.’ Was 
St. Jerome’s Latin word an earlier loan 
from the Arabic, or the source of the 
Arabic word ? probably, the latter ; [so 
N.E.D. s.v. Camise]. The Mod. Greck 
Dict. of Sophocles has xauiey. Camesa 
is, according to the Slang Dictionary, 
used in the cant of English thieves ; 
and in more ancient slang it was made 
into ‘commission.’ 


c. 400.—'*Solent militantes habore lineas 
quas Camisias vocant, sic aptas membris ct 
adstrictas corporibus, ut expediti sint vel 
ad cursum, vol ad praclia . . . quocumquo 
necessitas traxcrit.”—Scti. Hieronymi Epist. 
(Ixiv.) ad Fabiolam, § 11. 

1404.—“ And to tho said Ruy Gonzalez ho 
gave а big horse, an ambler, for they prize 
a horse that ambles, furnished with saddle 
and bridle, very well according to their 
fashion ; and besides he gavo him a camisa 
and an umbrella” (sco SOMBRERO).— 
Clavijo, 8 1хххіх. ; Markham, 100. 

1464.—to William and Richard my sons, 
all my fair camises. . . ."— Wil! of Richard 
Strade, of Newnham, Devon. 

1498.—'* That a vory fino cam; which 
in Portugal would be worth reis, Was 
given here for 2 Junons, which in that 
country is the equivalent of 30 reis, though 
the value of 30 усіх is in that country no 
small matter.” — 4toteiro de V. da Gama, 77. 

1573.—'*The richest of all (the shops in 
Fez) are where they scll camisas. . . ."— 
Marmol. Desc. General de Affrica, Pt. I. 
Bk. iii. f. 87v. 


CAMP, s In the Madras Presi- 


dency [as well as in N. India] an 


always addressed as ‘in Camp.’ 


CAMPHOR, s. There are three 
camphors :— 


a. The Bornean and Sumatran 
camphor from Dryobalanops aromatica. 


b. The camphor of China and Japan, 
from Cinnamomum Camphora. (Thess 
are the two chief camphors of com- 
merce; the first immensely exceeding 
the second in market value : seo Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. Note 3.) 


с. The camphor of Blumea balsami- 


fera, D.C., produced and used in China 


under the name of ngat camphor. 


The relative ratios of value in the 
Canton market may be roundly given 


| asb, 1; c, 10; а, 80 


The first Western mention of this 
drug, as was yoma out by Messrs 
Hanbury and Flückiger, occurs in the 
Greek medical writer Aëtius (sce 
below), hut it probably came throu h 
the Arabs, as is indicated by the pli, 
or f of the Arab kafür, representing 
the Skt. karpüra, lt has heen sug- 
gested that the word was originally 
Javanese, in which language Карйт 
appears to mean both ‘lime’ and 
‘camphor. 

Moodeen Sheriff says that kdfr is 
used (in Ind. Materia Medica) for 
‘amber Tdbashir (sec TABASHEER), 
is, according to the same writer, called 
bdns-kdfiair “bamboo - cam hor’; and 
таз-Ка{йт (mercury-camphor) is an 
impure subchloride of mercury. Ac- 
cording to the sume authority, the 
varieties of camphor now met with 
in the bazars of S. India are—1. kdfür- 
i-Raigürt, which is in Tamil called 

chai (ie. crude eL dr 9. 
Sürati kafür ; З. апі; 4. tai (from 
the Batia country?) Тһе first of 
these names is а curious instance of the 

erpetuation of a blunder, originating 
in the misreading of loose Arabic 
writing. ‘The name is unquestionably 
fangüri, which carelessness ns to points 
has converted into Jaigüri (аз above, 
and in Blochmann's Ain, i. 19). The 
camphor alfangüri is mentioned as early 
as by Avicenna, and by Marco Polo, 
and came from a place called Pansür 
in Sumatra, perhaps the same as Barus, 
which has now long given its name to 
the costly Sumatran drug, | 
| -A curious notion of Ibn Batuta's 
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(iv. 241) that the camphor of Sumatra 
(and Borneo) was produced in the 
inside of a пе ling the joints 
between knot and knot, may be ex- 
lained by the statement of Barbosa 
{р. 204), that the Borneo camphor 
as exported was packed in tubes of 
bamboo. This camphor is by Barbosa 
and some other old writers called 
*eatable camphor’ (da mangiare), be- 
cause used in medicine and with 
betel. 
Our form of the word seems to have 
come from the Sp. alcanfor and covers, 
through the French camphre. Dozy 
points out that one Italian form retains 
the truer name cafura, and an old 
German one (Mid. High Germ.) is 
gaffer (Oosterl. 47). 


о. $40.—“ These (islands called al-Ramin) 
abound in gold mines, and аго near the 
country of Kansür, famous for its camphor. 
. . « —AMas'ddi, i. 938. Tho same work at 
iii. 49, rofers back to this passago as ‘tho 
country of Afansirah.” Probably Mas'üdI 
wrote correctly J'angürah. 

1298.—'' In this kingdom of Fansur grows 
the bost camphor in tho world, called [t 
fera Fansuri.” —Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1506.—*. . . e do li (Tenassorim) vion 

vere, canella . . . ora da manzar e 

е quella non se тапга . . . (i.e. both 
camphor to eat and not to eat, or Sumatra 
and China camphor).—Lconardo Cu’ Masser. 


c. 1590.—“ The gesphor tree is a largo 
tree growing in.the ghauts of Hindostan 
апа in China. A hundred horsomen and 
upwards may rest in tho shado of a single 
treo. . . . Of tho various kinds of camphor 
tho best is called Ribáhi or Qaigüri. ... 
In some books camphor in its natural sta: 
is called . . . Bhimstni."—Ain, Blochmann 
ed. i. 78-9. [Bhimsini is more pro, rly 
bhimseni, and takes its namo from the emi- 
god Bhimsen, second son of Pandu.] 

1623.—“In this shipp wo have laden a 
small parcell of camphire of Barouse, being 
in all 60 cutis.”—Bataviun Letter, рађа. in 
Cocks's Diary, ii. 343. 

1726.—''The Persians namo the Camphorof 
ue and ane а Borneo to this day Kafur 

‘ert, аз it also appears in the printed 

text of Aviconna . . . and Bellunensis notos 
that in somo MSS. of the author is found 
Kafar Fansuri. . . ."— Valentijn, iv. 67. 

1786.—'* Tho Карно Tree has been re- 
cently discovered in this part of the Sircar's 
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country. We have sent two bottles of tho 
essential oil mado from it for your use."— 
Letter of Tippoo, Kirkpatrick, р. 231. 
1875.— 
(D ог, Bhimsaini (barus), valua- 
pr кыша), 80 rs. 
Refined сако . 1 cwt, 65 rs." 
Table оу Customs Duties on Imports into 
Вт. India up to 1875. 
Tho first of these is the fino Sumatran 
camphor; the second at ті; of the prico is 
China camphor. 


CAMPOO, s. Н. Катуй, corr. of 
the English *camp, or more properly 
of the Port. ‘campo. It is used for 
‘a camp,’ but formerly was spocifteally 
applied to the partially disciplined 
brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service. 

[1525,—Мг. Whiteway notes that Castan- 
heda (bk. vi. ch. ci. p. 217) and Barros 
(iii. 10, 3) speak of а ward of Malacca as 
Campu China; and de Eredia (1613) calls 
it Campon China, which may supply a 
link between Campoo and Kampung. (Seo 
COMPOUND). 

1803.—:*Begum Sumroo's Campoo has 
come паза ghauts, and Т am afraid... 
joined Scindiah yesterday. "Two deserters 
+ +. declared that Pohlman's Campoo was 
following it.”— Wellington, ii. 264. 

1883.—'*. . . its unhappy plains were 
swept over, this way and that, by tho 
eavalry of rival Mahratta powors, Mogul and 
Rohilla horsemen, or campos and pultuns 
(battalions) under European adventurers. 
+ « Quarterly Review, April, p. 294. 


CANARA, п.р. Properly Kannada. 
This name has long been given to that 
part of the West coast which lies below 
the Ghauts, from Mt. Dely northward 
to the Goa territory ; and now to the 
two British districts constituted out 
of that tract, viz. №. and S. Canara, 
This appropriation of the name, how- 
ever, appears to be of European origin. 
The name, probably meaning ‘black 
country? [Dravid. kar, ‘black,’ nadiu, 
*country?] from the black cotton soil 
prevailing) there, was properly synony- 
mous with Karndtaka (see CARNATIC), 
and apparently a corruption of that 
word. Our quotations show that 
throughout the sixteenth century the 
term was applied to the country above 
the Ghauts, sometimes to the whole 
kingdom of Narsinga or Vijayanagar 
(see BISNAGAR). Gradually, and pro- 
bably owing to local application at 
Goa, where the natives seem to have 
been from the first known to the 
Portuguese as Canarijs, a term which 


Cex 
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in the old Portuguese works means 
the Konkani people and language of 
ecame appropriated 


the coast 
between Goa and Malabar, which was 


subject to the kingdom in question, 
he name 


t : ater date to be 
misapplied on the other side of the 


Goa, the name 
to the low country on 


much in the same way that t 
Carnatic came at a 


Peninsula. 


The Kanara or Canarese language 
is spoken over a large tract above the 
Ghauts, and as far north as Bidar (sce 
Caldwell, Introd. p. 33). It is only one 
spoken in the 
Canara, and that 
only in a small portion, viz. near 
Kundipur, Tulu is the chief language 


of several language 
British districts o 


in the Southern District. Kanadam 
occus in the great Tanjore inscription 
of the 11th century. 


1516.—'' Beyond this river commences the 
Kingdom of Narsinga, which contains fivo 
very largo provinces, each with a language 
of its own. Tho first, which stretches along 
the coast to Malahar, is Tulinate (i.e. Tulu- 
пайи, or the modern district of S. Canara) ; 
another lies in the interior. . .; another 
has tho name of Telinga, which confines with 
tho Kingdoni of Orisa; another is Canari 
in which is tho great city of Bisnaga ; and 
then tho Kingdom of Charamendel, tho lan- 
guago of which is Tamul.”—Zarbosa, This 
passage is. oxceedingly corrupt, and tho 
version (necessarily imperfect) is mado up 
from three—viz, Stanley's English, from a 
Sp. MS., Hak. Soc. p. 79; the Portuguese 
of tho Lisbon Academy, p. 291; and 
Ramusio's Italian (i. f. v). 


c. 1535.— Tho last Kingdom of the First 
India is called the Provinco Canarim; it is 
bordored on one side by the Kingdom of 
Anjadiva, and on the other 


Goa and b; 


side by Middle India or Malabar. In the 


interior is tho King of Narsinga, who is 
The speech of those 


chief of this country. 
of Canarim is different from that of the 
Kingdom of Decan and of Goa."—Portu- 
guese Summary of Eastern Kingdoms, in 
Ramusio, i. f. 330. 

1552.—'' Tho third province is called Ca- 
пата, also in the interior. . . ."—Castanheda, 
ii. 50. 


And as applied to the language :— 


“Tho language of tho Gentoos is Ca- 


nara."—Jbid. 78. 


1552.—''The whole coast that we speak 
of back to the Ghaut (Gate) mountain rango 
. « « they call Concan, and the people pro- 
репу Concanese (Conguenijs), though our 
people call them Canarese (Canarijs). . . « 
nd as from tho Ghauts to tho sea on 
the west of the Decan all that strip is called 
Concan, so from tho Ghauts to the sea on 
the west of Canard, always excepting that 


which from Sor 
come to bo called Canara."— 
VI. liv. v. cap. 5. 


is a 
sve to the territory which we now 
call Canara :— 


inhabitants of whic! 
is fruitful in rice and other food-stuffs,"— 
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strotch of 46 lenguos of which wo have 
spoken [north of Mount Dely] which bolonga 
to the same Canard, the strip which strotches 
{о Саро Comorin is called Malabar."— Barros, 
Dec. T; liv. ix. cap. 1. 

1552.—'*. . . The Kingdom of Canard, 
which extends from the arom called Gato, 
north of Chaul, to Cape Comorin (so far as 
concerns tho interior region cast of tho 
Ghats) . . . and which in tho cast marches 
with the kingdom of Orisa; and the Gentoo 
Eins € this gront Prove of Canará woro 

oso from whom sprang tho present Кі 
of Bisnaga."—[bid. Dec. II. liv. v. cap. DE 

1572.— 

** Aqui so опхогра lá do mar undoso 

Hum monto alto, que corre longamente 

Servindo ao Malabar do forte muro, 

Com que do Canara, vive seguro.” 

Camões, vii. 21. 

Englished by Burton : 

g Hore secn yonsido whero wavy watera 
play 

а range of mountains skirts tho murmur- 

ing main 

serving the Malabar for mighty muro, 

who thus from him of Canard dwells 


1598.— “The land itselfe is called Decan, 


and also Canara."—Linschoten, 49; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 169]. 


1614.—** Its proper namo is Charnathaca, 
tion to corruption has 
Сашо, Dec. 


In the following quotations the term 
plied, either inclusively or exclu- 


1615.—''Canara. Thence to the King- 
dome of the Cannarins, which is but а 
little one, and 5 dayes journey from 
Damaas. They are tall of stature, idle, 
for the most part, and therefore the greater 
theeves."—De Monfart, p. 23. 


1623.—''Having found a good oppor- 


tunity, such as I desired, of getting out 
of Goa, and penctrating further into India, 


that is more to tho south, to Canara... .” 

Р. della Valle, ii. 601 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 108]. 
1072.—''The strip of land Canara, tho 

are called Canarins, 


Baldaeus, 98. There is а good map in this 


work, which shows ‘Canara’ in the modern 
acceptation. 


1672.— Description of Canara and Journey 
to Goa.—This kingdom із one of tho fincst 
in India, all plain country near the 800, 
and even among the mountains all peopled. 
—P, Vincenzo Maria, 420. Here tho title 
seems used in the modern sense, but tho 
same writer applies Canara to the wholo 
Kingdom of Bisnagar. 

1673: —“ At Mirja the Protector of Canora 
came on board.” —Fryer (margin), р. 97. 

1726.—''Tho Kingdom Canara (under 
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which Onor, Batticala, and Garcopa aro 
dependent) comprises all tho western lands 
lying between Walkan (Konkan 1) and 
Malabar, two great coast countries."— 
Valentin, v. 2. 

1727.—“ The country of Canara is gener- 
ally governed by а Lady, who keeps her 
Court at a Town called Baydour, two Days 
journcy from the Sea."—.1. Hamilton, i. 280. 


CANARIN, n.p. This name is ap- 
ied in some of the quotations under 
to the people of the district 
now so called by us. But the Portu- 
guese applied it to the (Konkant) people 
of Goa and their language. ‘Thus а 
Konkani grammar, originally prepared 
about 1600 by the Jesuit, Thomas 
Estevio (Stephens, an Englishman), 
printed at Goa, 1640, bears the title 
Arle da Tangow Canarin. (See A. 
Burnell) in Jnd. Antiq. ii. 98). 
[1823.—“ Canareen, an appellation given 
to tho Creolo Portuguese of Goa and their 
other Indian scttlements."—Owen, Narra- 
tive, i. 191.] 


CANAUT, CONAUT, CON- 
NAUGHT, s. Н. from Ar. £«ndt, the 
5116 wall of a tent, or canvas enclosure. 
[See SURRAPURDA.] 


[1616.—'' High cannattes of a coarse 
stuff made like arras."—Sir T. Roe, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. її. 325.] 

n “Tho King's Tents aro red, reared 
on poles vory high, and placed in the midst 
of the Camp, covering a large Compasse, 
encircled with Canats (mado of rod calico 
stiffoned with Canes at every breadth) 
standing upright about nino foot high, 
guarded round every night with Souldiers,” 
—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1481. 

о. 1660.—“ And (what is hard enough to 
believe in Jndostaxn, where the Grandecs 
especially’ аго so jenious...) I was so 
near to the wifo of this Prince (Dara), that 
the cords of tho Kanates ... which cn- 
elosed them (for they had not so much as 
a poor tent), were fastened to the whecls 
of my chariot."—ernier, E. T. 29; [cd. 
Constable, 89]. 

1792.—'''lhey passed close to Tippoo's 
tents: the canaut (misprinted eal was 
standing, Imt tho green tent had been 
тешоуей„”— 2. Munro, in Life, iii, 73. 

1793.—“'The canaut of canvas . . . was 

inted of a beautiful sea-grcen colour."— 
Jirom, 230. 

[c. 1798.—**On passing а skreen of Indian 
connaughts, we proceeded to the front 

of the beah Khanah.”—-Asiatic Res., iv. 

1817.—'*A species of silk of which they 
make tents and kanauts."— Mil, ii. 901. 

1825.—Heber writes connaut.—Orig. cd. 


fi. 
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[1838.—''The khenauts (the space he- 
tween the outer eovering and tho lining 
of Cup oder Eden, Up the Country 
ii. 


CANDAHAR, np. Kandahir. 
The application of this name is now 
exclusively to (a) tlie well-known city 
of Western Afghanistan, which is the 
object of so much political interest. But 
by the Ar. geographers of the 9th to 11th 
centuries the name is applied to (b) 
the country about Peshawar, as the 
equivalent of the ancient Indian Gand- 
hära, and the Gandaritis of Strabo, 
Some think the name was transferred 
to (a) in consequence of a migration 
of the people of Gandhira carrying 
with them the begging-pot of Buddha, 
believed by Sir Н. Rawlinson to bc 
identical with a large sacred vessel of 
stone preserved in a mosque of Canda- 
har. Others think that Candahar 
may represent Alexandropolis in Ara- 
chosia, We find a third application of 
the name (c) in Ibn Batuta, as well 
as in earlier and later writers, to a 
former port on the east shore of the 
Gulf of Cambay, Ghandhar in the 
Broach District. 


a.—1552.—“ Those who go from Persia, 
from the kingdom of Horagam (Khoragan), 
from Bohára, and all the Western Regions, 
travel to the city which the natives cor- 
ruptly call Candar, instead of Sca 
the name by which the Pe 
Alexander. . . ."—Burros, IV. vi. 1. 

1664.—‘ All these great preparations give 
us cause to apprehend that, instead of 
going to Auchemire, we be not led to be- 
siege that important city of Kandahar, 
which is the Frontier to Persia, Indostan, 
and Usheck, and the Capital of an excellent 
Country."—Leruier, E. T, p. 113; (еа. 
Coastable, 952]. 

1671.— 

** From Arachosia, from Candaor cast, 

And Margiana to the Нугсапіап cliffs 

Of Caucasus. . . ." 

Paradise Regained, iii, 316 seqq. 


b.—c. 1030.—'*. . . thence to the river 
Chandráha (Chináb) 12 (parasangs) ; thence 
to Jailam on the West of the Dityat (or 
Hydaspes) 18; thence to Waihind, capital 
of Kandahár . . . 20; thence to l'arsháwar 
14... ."— Л Biriui, in Elliot, i. 63 (cor- 
rected). 

с.—с. 1813.—“ From Kinbiya (Cambay) 
wo went to the town of Kawi (Kanvi, opp. 
Cambay), on an cstuary where the tide 
rises and falls . . . thence to Kandahar, 
а considerable city belonging to the Infidels, 
and situated on an estuary from the sea." 
—Iln Batuta, iv. 57-8. 
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1516.— Further on . . . thero is another 
placo, in tho mouth of a small river, which 
is called Guendari. . . . And it is a very 
good town, a seaport."— Barbosa, 64. 

1814.—''Candhar, eighteen miles from 
tho wolls, is pleasantly situated on the banks 
of ariver; anda pace of considerable trade ; 
being a great thoroughfare from the sea 
coast to the Gaut mountains."— Forbes, Or. 
Mem. i. 206 ; [2nd ed. i. 116]. 


CANDAREEN, s In Malay, to 
which language the word apparently 
belongs, kandári. A term formed 


ounce or weight, commonly called by 
the Malay name tahil (see ТАЕП). 
Fryer (1673) gives the Chinese weights 
thus :— 

1 Cattee is nearest 16 Taies 

1 Teen (Taio?) is 10 Mass 

4 1 Mass in Silver is 10 Quandreens 

1 Quandreen is 10 Сах 

733 Cash make 1 Koyal 

1 grain English weight is 2 cash. 


1554,—“In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cafe, contains 20 tacls, 
each tacl 16 mazes, cach maz 20 cum- 
duryns; also 1 paual 4 mazes, each maz 
4 cupongs; cach cupong 5 cumduryns."— 
А. Nunes, 39. 

1015.—'*Wo bought 5 greate square 
postes of the Kinges master carpepter; 
cost 2 mas б condrins per pecco.”—Cocks, 


i. 1. 


(1) CANDY, n.p. А town in the hill 
country of Ceylon, which became the 
deposit of the sacred tooth of Buddha 
at the beginning of the 14th century, 
and was adopted as the native capital 
about 1592. Chitty says the name is 
unknown to the natives, who call the 
place Mahd nuvera, ‘great city.’ The 
name seems to have arisen out of some 
misapprehension by the Portuguese, 
which may be illustrated by the quota- 
tion from Valentijn. 


c. 1530.—" And passing into the heart of 
tho Island, thore camo to tho Kingdom of 
Candia, a certain Friar Pascoal with two 
companions, who wero woll received by the 
King of tho country Javira Bandar . . . in 
so much that ho give them a great piece of 
ground, and everything needful to build a 
church, and houses for them to dwell in."— 
Couto, Dec. VI. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1552 —**, . . and at three or four places, 
like the passes of the Alps of Italy, one 
finds entrance within this circuit (of moun- 
tains) which forms a Kingdom called Cande.” 
— Barros, Dec. II. Liv. ii. cap. 1. 

1615.—'* Now then as soon as the Emperor 
was come to his Castle in Candi he gave 
order that the 600 captive Hollanders 
should be distributed throughout his coun- 


try among the J 
J. J, Saar's 15-Jührige Kriegs- Dienst, 97. 


peasants, and in tho yp 
1631.—'' The First is the City of Candy, so 


generally called by tho Christians, probably 
from Conde, which in the Chingulays Lan- 
Guage significs Jills, for among thom it: is 
situated, but by tho Inhabitants called 
Hingodugul-nenre, аз much as to say ‘Tha 
City of the Chingulay people, and Mauneur, 
signifying the *Chiof or 

Knox, p. 5. 


yal City.’ "—R. 


1726.—'* Candi, otherwise Candia, or 


named in Cingalees Coude Owda, i.e. tho 
high mountain country."— Valentijn (Ceylon), 


applied to the hundredth of the Chinese 19 


(2)CANDY, s. А weight used in S. 


India, which may be stated roughly at 
about 500 Ibs., but varying much in dif- 
ferent parts. It corresponds broadly 
with the Arabian Bahar (q.v.), and was 
generally equivalent to 20 Maunds, 


varying therefore with the maund. 


The word is Mahr. and Tel. khandi, 
written in Tam. and Mal. kandi, or 
Mal. kanti, [and comes from the Skt. 
khand, ‘to divide А Candy of land 
is supposed to be as much as will pro- 
duce a candy of grain, approximately 
75 acres}. ‘The Portuguese write the 
word candil. 


1563.—'*A candil which amounts to 522 


pounds” (arrateis).—Garein, f. 55. 


1598.—“‘ One candiel (v.l. атна) is little 


more or less than 14 bushels, wherewith 
до, measure Rice, Corne, and all graino." 
Ілан 


tschoten, 09 ; (Нак. Soc. i. 215]. 
1618.—'* The Candee at this place (Bate- 


cala) containeth necro 500 pounds. —W. 
Hore, in Purchas, i. 657. 


1710.—"'They advised that thoy have 


supplied Habib Khan with ten candy of 
country gunpowder."—In Wheeler, ii, 130. 


с. 1760.—Grose gives the Bombay candy as 


90 maunds of 28 Ibs, cach=0 lbs.; the 
Surat ditto as 20 maunds of 273 Тз, :-7463 
Ibs. ; the Anjengo ditto 560 llis, ; the Carwar 
ditto SI Ibs. ; the Coromandel ditto at 500 
Ibs. &c. 


(3) CANDY (SUGAR-. This name 


of crystallized sugar, though it came no 
doubt to Europe from the P.-Ar. £and 
(P. also shakar kand; Sp. azucar cande; 


It. candi aud zucchero candito ; Fr. sucre 
candi) is of Indian origin, "There is & 
Skt. root khand, ‘to break, whence 
khanda, ‘Wroken, also applied in 
various compounds to granulated and 
candied sugar. But there is also Tam. 
kar-kanda, kala-kanda, Mal. kandt, kal- 
kandi, and kalkanéu, which may have 
been the direct source of the P. and 
Ar. adoption of the word, and perhaps 
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its original, from a Dravidian word= 


‘lump.’ [The Dravidian terms mean 


‘stone-picce.’] 

A German writer, lon 
century (as we learn from 
in Diez’s Lexicon), appears to 


—a fact 
nonce. 


(see Int: 
ed. pp. 112-113). 


с. 1343.—'' А continajo si vende gion- 
giovo, cannella, lacca, incenso, indaco . . . 
zucchero 


verzino scorzuto, zucchero . . . 
candi... porcellano . . . costo 
Pegolotti, p. 184. 


1461.—'*. . . Un ampoletto di balsamo. 
uccheri Moccari 9 


Teriaca bossoletti 15. 
panni 42. Zuccheri canditi, scattule 


e "List of Presents from Sultan of Egypt 


to the Doge. (See under BENJAMIN.) 


v. 1596.—'* White sugar candy 
safed) . . « 55 dams per ser."—4 ia, i. 03. 

1027.—'* S 
—JAMinshein, 2nd ed. s.v. 

1727.—'* Tho Trade thay have to China is 
divided between thom and Surat... tho 
Gross of their own Cargo, which consists 


m Sugar, Sugar-candy, Allom, and somo 


rugs... are all for the Surat Markot."— 
А. Hamilton, i. 371. 


CANGUE, s A square board, or 
ОНАР рШогу of wood, used in 

hina as à punishment, or rather, as 
Dr. Wells Williams says, as a kind of 
censure, carrying no disgrace ; strange 
as that seems to us, with whom the 
essence of the pillory is disgrace. "The 
frame weighs up to 30 lbs., a weight 
limited by law. It is made to rest on 
the shoulders without chafing the 
neck, but so broad as to prevent the 
wearer from feeding himself. It is 
generally taken off at night (Giles, [and 
see Gray, China, i. 55 segq.]). 

The Cangue was introduced into 
China by the Tartar dynasty of Wei 
in the 5th century, and is first 
mentioned under А.р. 481. In the 
Kwang-yun (a Chin. Dict. published 
A.D. 1009) it is called kanggiat 
(modern mandarin hiang-hiai), i.e. 
*Neck-feiter! From this old form 
probably the Anamites have derived 
their word for it, gong, and the 
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within last 
ahn, паса 
erive 
candy from Candia, “because most of 
the sugar which the Venetians im- 
ported was brought from that island? 
probably invented for the 
But the writer was the same 
wiseacre who (in the year 1899) 
characterised the book of Marco Polo 
as a “clumsily compiled ecclesiastical 
fiction disguised as a Book of Travels” 
uction to Marco Polo, 9nd 


(Капаї 
ugar Candie, ог Stone Sugar." 


CANGUE. 


Cantonese Hang-la, ‘to wear the 
Cangue, a survival (as frequently 
happens in Chinese MES) of an 
ancient term with a new orthography. 
It is probable that the Portuguese 
took the word from one of these latter 
forms, and associated it with their own 
canga, ‘an ox-yoke,’ or * porca yokefor 
carrying burdens! [This view is re- 
jected by the IN. E.D. on the authority 
of Prof. Legge, and the word is re- 
garded as derived from. the Port. form 
iven above. In reply toan enquity, 
Prof, Giles writes : “I am entirely of 
opinion that the word is from the 
ort, and not from any Chinese 
term.”] The thing is alluded to by 
F. M. Pinto and other early writers 
on China, who do not give it à name. 

Something of this kind was in use 
in countries of Western Asia, called 
in P. doshaka (bilignwm). Amd this 
word is applied to the Chinese cangue 
in one of our quotations. — Doshaka, 
however, is explained in the lexicon 
Durhán-i-Kdti as ‘a piece of timber 
with two branches placed on the neck 
of a criminal’ (Quatremére, in Not. e 
Extr. xiv. 172, 173). 


1420.—**. . . made the ambassadors come 


„forward sido by side with certain prisoners, 


+ «+ Some of these had a dosküla on thoir 
necks.”"—Shak Rukh’s Mission to China, in 
Cathay, p. eciv. 

[1525.—Castanheda (Bk. VI. ch. 71, p. 154 
speaks of women who had come from Portuga 
in the ships without leave, being tied up in 
a caga and whipped.] -— 

с. 1540.—“. . . Ordered'u; 
horrid prison with fetters on?oui fect, man- 
acles on our hands, and collars on our necks, 
6. 11-Е. M. Pinto, (orig.) ch. Ixxxiv. 


1585.—'* Also they doo lay on them a cer- 
taine covering of timber, wherein remaineth 
no more space of hollownesse than thcir 
bodies doth make: thus thoy are vsed that 
are condemned to death." —.Vendoza (tr. by 
Parke, 1599), Hak. Soc. i. 117-118. 

1696.—** He was imprisoned, сопок 
tormented, but making friends with his 
Money . . . was cleared, and mado Undor- 
Customer. . . .£"—Bowyer's Journal at Cochin 
China, in Dalrymple, От. Rep. i. 81. 

[1705.—'* All the people were under con- 
finement in separate houses and also in con- 
gass "— Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ecexl.] 

гр “I desird several Times to wait 
upon the Governour ; but could not, he was 
so taken up with over-halling the Goods, that 
came from Pulo Condore, and weighing the 
Moncy, which was found to amount to 21,300 
Tale. At last upon the 28th, I was obliged 


to appear as a Criminal in C , before 
the батаа and his Grand Council, 
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attdnded with ull the Slaves in tho Congas.” 
—Letter from Afr. James Conynghan, sur- 
vivor of tho Pulo Condoro massacre, in 
Lockyer, p. 93. Lockyer adds: “I under- 
stood tho Congas to be Thumbolts” (p. 95). 


1727.—“ With his neck in the congoes 
which аго a pair of Stocks mado of bamboos." 
—4. Hamilton, ii. 175. 

1779.—** Aussitôt оп les mit tous trois en 


prison, dea chaines aux piods, uno cangue 
au cou.”— Lettres Edif. xev. АЗ]. 


1797.—“The punishment of the cka, usually 
called by Europeans the cangue, is generally 
inflicted for petty crimes.”"— Staunton, Em- 
bassy, &e., ii. 492. 


1878.—**. . . frapper sur les jouesa l'aide 
d'uno petite lamo do cuir ; c'est, jo crois, la 
seule correction infligée aux femmes, car jo 
n'en ai jamais vu,aucune porter Іа cangue.” 
—Lion Rousset, А Travers la Chine, 121. 


CANHAMEIRA, CONIMERE, 
[GOONIMODE] np. Kanyimedu [on 

unimedu, Tam, Ein, ‘humped, medu, 
G mound’ ]; a place on the Coromandel 
coast, which was formerly the site of 
European factories (1682-1698) between 
Pondicherry and Madras, about 13 ш. 
N. of the former. 


1501.—In Amerigo Vespucci's letter from 
C. Verde to Lorenzo de’ Medici, giving an 
account of tho Portuguese discoveries in 
India, he mentions on the coast, bofore 
Mailepur, **Gonimal."—In Baldlli-Boni, 
Introd. to Zi Milione, p. liii. 


1501.—'*On this coast there is a place 
called Canhameira, where there are so 
many deer and wild cattle that if a man* 
wants to buy 500 deer-skins, within cight 
days the blacks of the place will give him 
delivery, catching them in snares, and giving 
two or three skins for a fanum.”—Correa, ii. 


1680.—"It is resolved to apply to the 
Soobidar of Sevagec's Country of Chengy for 

Cowle to settle factories at Cooraboor (4) 
and Coonemerro, uud also at Porto Novo, if 
desired.?’—/%. St. Gea, Couans., Tih Jan., in 
Notes and Exts., No. iii. p. 41. 


{1689.—“ We therefore conclude it more 
safeandexpedient that the Chief of Conimere 
«.. dogoand visit Rama Raja."—In Wheeler, 
Early Rec., p. 97.) 


1727.—“ Connymere or Conjemeer is the 
next Place, where the Aaglish had a Factory 
many Years, but, on their purchasing Fort 
St. David, it was broken up ss. At present 
its name is hardly scen in the Map of Trade. 
—4A. Hamilton, 1. 357. 

1753.—'*Do Pondicheri, à Madras, la côte 
court en général nord-nord-est quelques 
degrés est. Le premicr endroit do remarque 
est Congi-medu, vulgairementdit Congimer, 
À quatre lieues marines plus que moins de 
Pondicheri."—D'Ancille, p. 123. 


CANTEROY. 


CANNANORE, И A port on 
the coast of northern Malabar, famous 
in the carly Portuguese history, and 
which still is the chief British military 
station on that coast, with a European 
regiment. The name is Kannar or 
Kannanir, ‘Krishna’s Town? [The 
Madras Gloss. gives Mal. kannu, eye,’ 
ur, ‘village,’ i.e. ‘beautiful village/] 

с. 1506.—''In Cananor il suo Re si è 

zentil, o qui nasco zz. (i.e. zenzarí, ‘ginger ') ; 
ma li zz. pochi e non cusi boni come « cli 
de Colcut. "— Leonardo Ca! Masser, in Archivio 
Storico Ital., Append. 
_ 1510.—'* Canonor is a fino and large city, 
in which tho King of Portugal has а vory 
strong castle. . . . This Canonor is a port 
at which horses which come from Porsia 
disombark.”— Varthema, 123. 


1572.— 
“ Chamará о Samorim mais gente пота 
* * * * * 


Fará que todo o Nayro om fim so mova 
Que entro Calecut jaz, e Сапапог." 


Camões, х. 14. 


By Burton : 
“The Samorin shall summon fresh allies ; 
* * * * * 


lo! at his bidding ovory Nayr-man hies, 


that dwolls 'twixt Calecut and Cananor.” 

[1611.—'** Tho old Nahuda Mahomet of 
Cainnor gocth aboard in this boat."— 
Danvers, Letters, i, 95.] 


CANONGO, s. P. £ün4n-go, ùc. 
*Law-utterer! (the first part being 
Arab. from Gr. карй»). In upper 
India, and formerly in Bengal, the 
registrar of a takjil, or other revenue 
subdivision, who receives the reports 
of the patwdris, or village registrars. 

1753.—'**Add to this that the King's 
Connegoes were maintained at our ox pense, 
as well as the Gomastahs and other servants 
„belonging to the Zemindars, whose accounts 
we sent for."—Zettr. ta Court, Dec. 31, in 
Long, 157. 

1705.—'*I havo to struggle with evory 
difliculty that can be thrown in my way by 
ministers, mutseldies, congoes (1), &c., and 
their dependents."—Letter from JF. Sykes, 
in Carracciol’s Life of Clive, і. 542. 


CANTEROY, s А gold coin 
formerly used in the S.E. part of 
Madras territory. It was worth 3 rs. 
Properly Kanthiravi hun (or pagoda) 
from Kanthirand Raya, ‘the lion- 
voiced, [Skt. kantha, ‘throat,’ rava, 
*noise?] who ruled in E from 
1638 to 1659 (C. Р. Brown, MS. ; (Rice, 
Mysore, i. 803]. See Dirom’s Narrative, 
p. 279, where ihe revenues of the 
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territory (aken from Tippoo in 1792 
are stated in Canteray pagodas. 


1790.—'* The full collections amounted to 
five Crores and ninety-two lacks of Canteroy 
pagodas of 3 Rupees cach.” —Valrymple, Ог. 
Rep. і. 237. 

1800.—‘ Accounts aro commonly Корё in 
Canterraia Palams, and in an amine tea 
money containing 10 of these, by the Musul- 
mans called chucrans [see CHUCKRUM], and 
by the English Canteroy Pagodas. . . ."— 
Buchanan's Mysore, i. 129. 


CANTON, np. The great seaport 
of Southern China, the chief city of 
the Province of Kwang-tung, whence 
we take the name, through the Portu- 
quese, whose older writers call it 
Cantéo. The proper name of the 
city is Kwang-chau-fu. The Chin. 
name Kicang-tung (—* Broad East’) is 
an ellipsis for “capital of the E. Divi- 
sion of the Province Liang-Kwang (or 
“Two Broad Realins’).”—(Bp. Moule). 


1516.—''So as this went on Ferniio Peres 
arrived from Pacem with his cargo (of 
pepper), and having furnished himself with 
necessaries sct off on his voyage in June 
1516 . . . they wero 7 sail altogether, and 
they mado their voyage with the aid of good 
pilots whom they had taken, and went with- 
out harming anybody touching at certain 

rts, most of which were subject to the 
King of China, who called himself the Son 
of God and Lord of tho World. Ferniüo 
Peres arrived at the islands of China, and 
when he was seen there сато an armed 
squadron of 12 junks, which in tho season of 
navigation always cruized about, guarding 
tho sea, to prevent the numerous pirates 
from attacking tho ships.  Ferniio Peres 
knew nbout this from tho pilots, and as it 
was late, and he could not double a certain 
island there, he anchored, sending word to 
his captains to have their guns ready for 
defence if the Chins desired to fight. Next 
day he made sail_townrds the island of 
Veniaga, which is 18 leagues from the city 
of Cantão. ltison that island that all the 
traders buy and sell, without licenco from 
the rulers of the city, . . . And 3 leagues 
from that island of Veniaga is another 
island, where is posted the Admiral or 
Captain-Major of tho Sea, who immediately 
on the arrival of strangers at tho island of 
Veninga reports to the rulers of Cantão, 
who they are, and what goods they bring or 
wish to Imy ; that the rulers may send orders 
what course to take.” —Correa, ii. 524. 


с. 1535.—'5. . . queste. cose... vanno 
alla China con li lor giunchi, o а Camton, 
che è Сїйїї grande, . . ."—Sommndrio de 

Regni, Ramusio, i. f. 937. 


1585.—'' The Chinos do vso in their pro- 
nunciation to terme their cities with this 
sylablo, Fu, that is as much as to say, citie, 
as Taybin tu, Canton fu, and their townes 
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with this syllable, Chou.” —Mendoz&, Parke's 
old E. T. (1588) Нак. Soc. i. 21. 

1727.—" Canton or Quantuag (аз tho 
Chinese express it) is the next maritimo 
Province."—4. Hamilton, ii. 217. 


CANTONMENT, s. (Pron. Cau- 
toonment, with accent on penult.). "This 
English word has become almost ap- 
propriated as Anglo-Indian, being so 
constantly used in India, and so little 
used elsewhere. It is applied to 
military stations in India, built usually 
on a plan which ia originally that of a 
standing camp or *cantonment. 

1783.—'*I know not the full meaning of 
tho word cantonment, and a camp this 
singular place cannot well be termed; it 
more resembles a large town, very many 
miles in circumference. ‘Tho officers’ 
bungalos on the banks of the Tappee are 
large and convenient," &c.— Forbes, Letter 
in Ur. Мет. describing the “ Bengal Can- 
tonments near Surat.” iv. 239. 

1825.—'' The fact, however, is certain... 
the cantonments at Lucknow, nay Calcutta 
itself, aro abominably situated. I have 
heard tho sume of Madras; and now the 
lately-settled caxtonment of Nusseerabad 
appears to be as objectionable as any of 
them. "— Heler, ed. 1814, ii. 7. 

1818.—** Her ladyship, our old acquaint- 
ance, is ах much at home at Madras as at 
Brussels—in the cantonment as under the 
tents.”-— Vanity Fair, ii. ch. 8. 


CAPASS, s. The cotton plant and 
cotton-wool. Н. «pda, from Skt. 
karpasa, which seems as if it must be 
the origin of xápmacos though the 
latter is applied to flax. 

1733.—". . . They cannot any way con- 
ceive the musters of 1738 to be a fit standard 
for judging by them of the cloth sent us this 
year, ах the copass or country cotton has 
not been for these two years past under nine 
or ten rupees... ."— #1. Win. Cons, in 
Long, 10. 

[1813.-—**Guzerat cows are very fond of 
the capaussia, or cotton-seed."— Forbes, Ог. 
Mein, 2nd ed. ii. 25.] 


CAPEL, s Malayal. kappal, < 
ship? This word has heen imported 
into Malay, #āpal, and Javanese. n 
appears to be still im use on the W. 
Coast; see Bombay Gazettecr, xiii. (2) 
410.] 

1498.—In the vocabulary of the language 
of Calicut given in the /20(сго de V. de Gamd 
wo havo— 

ч Naoo ; capell.”—p. 118. 

1510.—'*Some others which are mado liko 
ours, that is in the bottom, they call capel.” 
—Vurthema, 154. 
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CAPELAN, n.p This is a name 
which was yan by several 16th- 
century travellers to the mountains in 
Burma from which the rubies pur- 
chased at Pegu were said to come; 
the idea of their distance, &c., being 
very vague. Itis not in our power to 
say what name was intended. [Tt was 
perhaps Kyat-pyen.] The real position 
of the ‘ruby-mines? is 60 or 70 m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. [See Ball's Tavernier, 
ii. 99, 465 seqq.] 


1506.—'*. . . е qui $ uno porto appresso 
uno loco cho si chiama Acaplen, dove li se 
trova molti rubini, о spinade, о zoie d'ogni 
sorte.” — Leoutrdu dí Ca! Masser, p. 28. 


1510,— The sole morchandiso of these 
1eoplo is jowols, that is, rubies, which como. 
rom another city called Capellan, which is 

distant from this (Pegu) 30 days’ journey.” 
—Varthema, 218. 


1516.—“ Further inland than the said 
Kingdom of Ava, at five days journey to the 
south-cast, is another city of Gontiles . . . 
called Capelan, and all round aro likewise 
found тиши and excellent rubies, which they 
bring to sell at the city and fair of Ava, and 
which are better than those of Ava."— 
Barbosa, 187. 


c. 1535,—“ This region of Arquam borders 
on the interior with the great mountain 
called Capelangam, where are шапу places 
inhabited by a not very civilised people. 
These carry: musk and rubies to tho great 
city of Ava, which is tho capital of the 
Kingdom of Arquam. . . "—Sommario de 
Regai, in Ганно, i. 3340. 

с. 1600. — *. . . A mountain 12 days 
journoy or thereabouts, from Siren towards 
the North-east; the name whereof is 
Capelan. In this mine are found great 
quantities of. Rubies."—Zaerraier (E. 1.) ii. 
143 ; [ed. Bull, ii. 99]. 

Phillips Mineralogy (according to Col. 
Burney} mentions the locality of the ruby 
as ‘the Capelan mountains, sixty miles 
from Pegue, a city in Ceylon !"—(/. «1s. Suc. 
Bengal, ii. 15). This writer is certainly very 
loose in his geography, and Dana (ed. 1850) 
is not much better: “The best ruby sap- 
phires occur in the Capelan mountains, near 


Syrian, a city of Pegu."—Mineraloga, p. 222. 


CAPUCAT, up. The name of a 
place on the sea near Calicut, men- 
tioned by several old authors, but 
which has now disappeared from the 
maps, aud probably no longer exists. 
The proper name is uncertain. [It 
is the little port of Карра. or Kappat- 
tangadi (Mal. Дага, “guard? patu, 
+ place?) in the Cooroombranaud Taluka 
of the Malabar District. (Logan, Man. 
of Malubar, i. 73). The Madras Gloss. 


CARACOA, 


calls it Cawpaud. Als Y 
Pyrard, i. 360] Nus 


1498.—In the Zto(ciro it is called Capua. 

1500.—''This being done tho Captain-Major 
(Pedralvares Cabral) made sail with the fore: 
sail and mizen, and went to the port of 
Capocate which was attached to tho simo 
city of Calecut, and was a haven where 
thero was a great loading of vessels, and 
where many ships were moored that were 


all engaged in the trade of Calicut. .. "== 
Correa, 1. 907. d 


1510.—'*. . . another place called Capo- 
gatto, which is also subject to the King of 
Calecut, This place hax 2 very bonutiful 
palace, built in the ancient style."— Var- 


thema, 133-134, 


1516.—“ Further on . . . isanather town, 


at which there is a small river, which is called 

Capucad, where there arc many country- 

pom Moors, and much shipping. — Barbosa, 
ә. 


1562.—“ And thoy scized a great number 


of grabs and vessels belonging to the people 


of Kabkad, and tho new port, and Calicut, 
and Funan [ie [олан], these all being 
subject to the Zamorin." — Tohfut-«/-Muja- 
hideen, tr, by Rowlandson, p. 157. Tho 
want of editing in this last book is deplorable. 


CARACOA, CARACOLLE, KAR- 
KOLLEN, &e,s Malay kora-kora or 
küra-küra, which is аше a trans- 
ferred use of the Malay Балага, or 
ku-küre, ‘a tortoise,’ alluding, one 
would suppose, either to the shape or 
pace of the boat, but perhaps the 
tortoise was named from the boat, 
or the two words are independent ; 
or from the Ar. surkir, pl. Дата, “a 
large merchant “vessel Scott (s.v. 
Coracora) says: “In the absence of 
proof to the contrary, we may assume 
сога-Кога to be mative Malayan”) 
Dozy (s.v. Curraca) says that the Ar. 
kure-kitra was, among the Arabs, а 
merchaut vessel, sometimes of very 
great size, Crawfurd describes the 
Malay kura-kura, as “а large kind of 
sailing vessel; but the quotation 
from Jarrie shows it to have heen 
the Malay galley. Marre. (Kata-Kata 
Malayou, 87) says: “The Malay Kora- 
kora is а great row-hoat ; still in use 
in the Moluccas. Many measure 100 
feet long and 10 wide. Some have as 
шапу. аз 90 rowers.” 


c. 1330,—'* We embarked on the sea at 
lüdhikiya in a big Fw belonging to 
Genoese people, the master of which was 
called Martalamin."—Jin Buluta, ii. 254. 

1319.—'* I took the sea on n small играл 
belonging to a Tunisian."— Lid. iv. 327. 
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1606.—'* Tho foremost of these galleys or 
Caracolles recovercd our Shippe, wherein 
was the King of Turnata."—JMiddieton's 
Voyage, E..2. 

n, Ure Nave conscensi, quam lingus 
patria caracora noncupant. Navigii genus 
est oblógum, ct angustum, triromis instar, 
velis simul ct remis impellitur.”—Jarric, 
Thesaurus, i. 192. 

[1013.—'* Curra-curra." 
under ORANKAY.] 

1627.— They have Gallies after their 
manner, formed like Dragons, which they 
row very swiftly, they call them karkollen.” 
—Purchas, Pilgrimage, 606. 

1659.—'* They (natives of Coram, &c.) 
hawked theso dry heads backwards and 
forwards in their korrekorres as a special 
rarity.” — Waller Sckultzen's Ost-Indische 
Reise, &c., p. 41. 

1711. — "Les Philippines nomment ces 
batimens earacoas. C'est vno espéco de 
petite galèro à ramos ot à voiles." — Lettres 
Edif. iv. 27. 

1774.—“ A согосого is a vessol [CM 
fitted with outriggers, having a high arched 
stom and stern, liko the points of a half 
moon. . .. Tho Dutch have fleets of them 
at Amboyna, which they employ as guarda- 
costos," —Forrest, Voyage to N. Guinea, 23. 
Forrest has a plato of а corocoro, p. 61. 

1889.—'''The boat was one. of the kind 
called kora-kora, quite open, very low, and 
about four tons burden. It had out-riggers 
of bamboo, about fivo off each side, which 
supported a bamboo platform extending tho 
whole length of tho vessel. On the extreme 
outside of this sat tho twenty rowers, while 
within was a convenient passage fore und 
aft. The middle of tho boat was covered 
with a thatch-house, in which baggage and 
passengers are stowed ; the gunwale was not 
more than a foot above water, and from tho 
great side and op weight, and gencral 
clumsiness, these boats are dangerous in 
heavy weather, and are not infrequenily 
lost.” -— Wallace, Malay <Arch., od. 1890, 
p. 266.] 


CARAFFE, s. Dozy shows that 
this word, which in English we_ use 
for a water-hottle, is of Arabic origin, 
and comes from the root gharaf, ‘to 
draw’ (water), through the Sp. дага. 
But the precise Arabic word is not in 
the dictionaries. (See under CARBOY.) 


CARAMBOLA,s. Thename given 
hy various old writers on Western 
India to the beautiful acid fruit of 
the tree (N.O. Ozalideae) called by 
Linn. from this word, Averrhoa caram- 
bola. This name was that used by 
the Portuguese. De Orta tells us that 
it was the Malabar name. The word 
karanbal is also given by Molesworth 
as the Mahratti name ; [another form 


Seo quotation 


is karambela, which comes from the 
Skt. karmara given below in the sense 
of ‘food-appetizer’]. In Upper India 
the fruit is called Lamranga, kamrakh, 
or khamrak (Skt. karmara, karmara, 
karmaraka, karmaranga)* — (See also 
BLIMBEE.) Why a cannon at billiards 
should be ealled by the French caram- 
bolage we do not know. [lf Mr. Ball 
be right, the fruit has а name, Cape- 
Gooseberry, in China which in India 
is used for the Tiparry.—Things 
Chinese, 3rd ed. 253.] 


с. 1530.—“ Anothor fruit is tho Kermerik. 
It is fluted with five sides," &c.—Arskine's 
Baber, 325. 

1563.—'*0. Antonia, pluck me from that 
tree a Carambola or two (for so they call 
them in Malavar, and we have adopted tho 
Malavar name, because that was the first 
region where we got acquainted with them). 

“A. Here they are. 

“R. They are beautiful ; а sort of sour- 
sweet, not very acid. 

“0. They are called in Canarin and 
Decan cumariz, and in Malay balinba . . . 
they make with sugara vory pleasant con- 
sorve of these. . . . Antonia! bring hither 
reset carambola.”—Garcia, ff. 460, 

T. 

1598.—“There is another fruito called 
Carambolas, which hath 8 (5 really) corners, 
as bigge as а smal aple, sower in eating, liko 
vnripo plums, and most vsed to make Con- 
serues, (Note by Paludanus). Tho fruito 
which the Malabars and Portingales call 
Carambolas, is in Decan called Camarix, 
in Canar, Сататіх and Carabeli ; in Malaio, 
Boluwmba, and by the Persians Chamaroch.” 
—Liaschoten, 96 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 33]. 

1672.—“Tho Carambola ... as large as 
a pear, all sculptured (as it were) and divided 
into ribs, the ridges of which are not round 
but sharp, resembling the heads of those 
iron maces that were anciently in usc." —7Z". 
Vincenzo Maria, 352. 

1878.—. . . the oxalic Kamrak.”—Jn 
my Indian Garden, 50. 

[1900.—**. . . thatmostcurious of fruits, the 
carambola, called by the Chinese the youg- 
Со, or foreign peach, though why this namo 
should have been selected is a mystery, for 
when cut through, it looks liko a star with 
five rays. By Europeans it is also known as 
tho Сире gooseberry.” —Ball, Things Chinese, 
3rd ed. p. 253.] 


CARAT, s Arab Zirrat, which is 
taken from the Gr. xepír», a bean 
of the xepareta or carob tree (Ceratonia 
siliqua, L.). This bean, like the Indian 
rati (see RUTTEE) was used asa weight, 
and thence also it gave name to a coin 
LLL eae ee НЕС 


* Sir J. Hooker observes that the fact that there 
is an acid and a sweet-fruited variety (blimbee) of 
this plant indicates a very old cultivation. 
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of account, if not actual. To discuss | obut vocat; Cerates autem Graeco, Latino 


the carat fully would be a task of 
extreme complexity, and would occupy 
several pa, 

Under the name of siliqua it was 
the 24th part of the golden solidus of 
Constantine, which was againzj of 
an ounce: Месе Пич carat was= 
riy of an ounce. In the passage from 
St. Isidore quoted below, (hen cerates 
is distinct from the siliqua, and = 
lj siliquae. This we cannot explain, 
but the siliqua Graeca was the Kepártop ; 
and the siliqua as Jc of a solidus is 
tlie parent, of the carat in all its uses. 
[See Prof, Gardner, in Smith, Dict, 
Ant. 3rd ed. ii. 675.] Thus we find 
the carat at Constantinople in the 14th 
century = s of the Л rpera or Greek 
bezant, which was a de representa- 
tive of the solidus ; and at Alexandria 
тч of the Arabic dindr, which was а 
purer representative of the solidus. 
And so, аз the Roman uncia signified 
ty of any unit (compare ounce, inch), 
so to a certain extent carat came to 
signify зч. Dictionaries give Arab. 
Ката as “3; of an ounce.” Of this 
we do not know the evidence. The 
English Cyclopaedia (s.v.) again states 
that “the carat was originally the 
24th part of the mare, or hali-pound, 
among the French, from whom the word 
came.” This sentence perhaps contains 
more than one error; but still both 
of these allegations exhibit the carat 
as у part. Among our goldsmiths 
the term is still E to ханиа tlie 
proportionate quality of gold ; pure 
gold being OR 24 carats, gold with 
Ty alloy at 22 carats, with } alloy at 
18 carats, &c. And the word seems 
also (like Anna, q.v.) sometimes to 
have been used to express a propor- 
tionate scale in other matters, as is 
ilustrated by a curious passage in 
Marco Polo, quoted helow. 5 

The carat is also used as a weight 
for diamonds. As yt; of an ounce troy 
this ought to make it 3j grains. But 
these carats really run 1514 to the 
ounce troy, so that the diamond carat 
is 3} grs. nearly. This we presume 
was adopted direct froin some foreign 
system in which the carat was 1; of the 
P ounce. [See Ball, Tavernier, ii. 
447. 

с. A.D. 636.—'*Siliqua vigesima quarta 
pars solidi cst, ab arboris semine ulum 
tenens. Cerates obc!i pars media est siliquit 
habens unam semis. "Hanc latinitas semi- 

L 


siliqua cornutt in tatur. Obulussiliqui. 
SE араан nb ешге due Шити 
uatuor.—Jsidori Hispalensis 0) led. 
Paris, 1601), p. 224. "Оше 
1298.—‹Тћо Great Kaan sends his com- 
missioners to the Province to select four or 
буо hundred . . . of „the most beautiful 


rovince, in presence of appraisora appointed 

k г vho purpose. These carefully survey tho 

pointe of cach girl. . . . They will then sot 

Own some as estimated at 1 carats, somo 
8, 20, or more or less, accordi 


to that stan- 
dard.” —Marco Polo, 2nd cd. i, 350-351. 


1673.—“ A stone of one Carrack is worth 
101." — Fryer, 214. 


CARAVAN, s P. karwdn; a 
convoy of travellers. The Ar, йй 
is more generally used in India. е 
word is found in French as early as 
the 13th century (Litré) A quota- 
tion below shows that the English 
transfer of the word to a wheeled 
conveyance for travellers (now for 
поа also) dates from the 17th century. 

he abbreviation van in this sense 
seems to have acquired rights as an 
English word, though the altogether 
analogous bus is still looked on as 
slang. 


c. 1270. — “ Meanwhile the convoy (la 
caravana) from Tortosa . . . armed sevon 
vessels in such wise that any ono of them 
could tako п galley if it ran alongside."— 
Mei ef James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
i. 379. 

13930.—''De hae civitate recodens cum 
caravanis et cum quadam sociotato, ivi 
yeraus Indiam Superiorom."— Friar Odoric, 
in Cathay, &c., ii. App. iii. 

1384.—''Rimonda cho lavemo, vedemo 
venire una grandissima carovana di cammelli 
е di Saracini, che recavano speziorio dello 
parti d' India."— Frescolaidi, 64. 

с. 1420.—“ Із adolescens ab Damasco Sy- 
riae, ubi mercaturae grati crat, porcepth 
prius Arabum lingua, in coetu mercatorum 
—hi sexconti erant—quam vulgo caroanam 
dicunt. . . ."—N. Conti, in Poggius de Varie- 
tate Fortunae. 

1627.—** A Caravan is a convoy ofsouldiors 
for tho safety of merchants that trauell in the 
East Countroys."—Minshew, 2nd ed. s.v. 

1674.—“‘ Caravan or Karavan (Er aua- 
vane) a Convoy of Souldiers for tho safoty 
of Merchants that travel by Land. Also of 
late corruptly used with us for a kind of 
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Waggon to carry passengers to and from 
London."—Glossographia, &c., by J. Е. 


CARAVANSERAY, s. P. kar- 
dnsardi; a Serai (q.v.) for the recep- 
tion of Caravans (q.v-). 


1404.—'' And tho noxt day being Tuesday, 
they departed thonco and going about 2 
1 өз arrived at a great house like ап Inn, 
which thoy call Carabansaca (read -sara), 
and here wero Chacatays looking after the 
Emperor's horses."”—Clavijo, § xoviii. Comp. 
Markham, p. 114. 

1598.—'' In tho Porsian language they call 
alas houses carvancaras, which eee 
resting-place for caravans and strangers.” 
—Tenreiro, ii. p. 11.] 

1554.—“‘I'ay à parler souvent de co nom de 
Carbachara : . . . Io no poux lo nommer 
autremont en” François, sinon vn Car- 

: et m lo scauoir donner А en- 
tondre, il fault supposer qu'il n'y а point 
d'hostelleries os pays ou domaine le Turc, 
no do lieux pour зо loger, sinon decens celles 
maisons publiques appellée Carbachara. 
. . ."—Obsercations par Р. Belon, f. 59. 

1564.—'* Hio diverti in diversorium publi- 
cum, Caravasarai Turcae vocant . . . vas- 
tum est aedificium . . . in cujus medio 
p. area ponendis sarcinis et camolis.”— 

wusbequii, Epist. i. (p. 35). 

1619.—'*. . . a great bazar, enclosed and 
roofed in, where they soll stuffs, cloths, &c. 
with tho House of tho Mint, and the great 
caravanserai, which bears the namo of Lela 
Веі (becauso Lala Вей; tho Treasurer gives 
audiences, and does his business there) and 
another little caravanserai, called that of 
tho Ghilac or people of Ghilan,”—/. dellu 
Valle (from Ispahan) ii. 8; [comp. Hak. 
Soc, i. 95]. 

1027.—'*At Band Ally wo found a neat 
Carravansraw or Inno . . . built by mens 
charity, to give all civill passengers a rest- 
ing placo gratis; to keopo them from the in- 
jury of theeves, beasts, weather, &c."—JZfer- 
bert, p. 124. 


CARAVEL, s. This often occurs 
in the old Portuguese narratives. The 
word is alleged to be not Oriental, but 
Celtic, and connected in its origin 
with the old British coracle; see the 
quotation from Isidore of Seville, the 
indication of which we owe to Bluteau, 
sv. The Portuguese caravel is de- 
scribed by the latter as a ‘round 
vessel! (ùe. not long and sharp like 
a galley), with lateen sails, ordinarily 
of 200 tons burthen. The character 
of swiftness attributed to the caravel 
(see both Damian and Bacon below) 
Паз suggested to us whether the word 
has not come rather from the Persian 
Gulf—Turki &ardwiul, ‘a scout, an 
outpost, a vanguard.’ Doubtless there 
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are dilliculties. [The ЛМ... says 
that it is тораш the dim. of Sp. 
caraba.] The word is found in the 
following passage, quoted from the 
Life of St. Nilus, who died c. 1000 
a date hardly consistent with Turkish 
origin. But the Latin translation is 
by Cardinal Sirlet, c. 1550, and the 
word may have been changed or 
modified :— 


** Cogitavit cnim in unaquaque Calabriao 
regione perficere navigia. . . . [d autem non 
ferontes Russani cives . . . simul irruentes 
ac tumultuantes navigia combusserunt et 
eas quao Caravellae appellantur secucrunt,” 
—In the Collection of Martene and Durand, 
vi. col. 980. 

с. 638.—*' Carabus, parua scafa ox vimino 
facta, Чоло роо со corio genus mari; 

i pracbet.”—Jsidori Hispal. Opera. (Paris, 
fol) р. 255. pal, Operasi (Rari; 

1492.—''So being ono day importuned by 
tho said Christopher, the Catholic King was 
ече by him that nothing should keep 

m from making this oxperiment; and so 
effectual was this persuasion that they fitted 
out for him a ship and two caravels, with 
which at the beginning of August 1492, with 
120 men, sail was made from Gades.”"—Sum- 
mary of the H. of the Western Indies, by Pietro 
Martire in Ramusio, iii. f. 1. 

1506.—‘‘Item trazo della Mina d'oro do 
Ginea ogn anno ducati 120 mila che vien 
ogni mise do’ caravelle con аиел! па.” 
— Lconardo di Ca! Masser, р. 30. 

1519.—'* Viginti ct quinquo agiles naues, 
quas et caravellas dicimus, quo genere 
nauium soli Lusitani utuntur."— Damiani 
а Gois, Diensis Oppugnatio, ed. 1602, p. 289. 

1562.— Ils lachtrent les bordées do leurs 
Karawelles; ornerent leurs vaisseaux do 
pavillons, еб s'avancerent sur nous," —Sidi 
Ai, p. 70. 

c. 1615.—'*She,may spare me her mizen 
and her bonnets; I am a carvel to her."— 
Beaum. & Klet, Wit without Mowy, i. 1. 

1624.—“ Sunt etiam naves quaedam nun- 
ciao quae ad oflicium celeritatis apposite 
oxstructae sunt (quas caruellas vocant)."— 
Bacon, Hist, Ventorum. 

1883.— The deep-sea fishing boats called 
Масћойз .. . aro carvel built, and now 
generally iron fastened. . . "Short Account 
ГА Bombay Fisheries, by D. G. Macdonald, 
MO, 


CARBOY, з. A large glass bottle 
holding several gallons, aud generally 
covered with wieker-work, well known 
in England, where it is chielly used 
to convey acids and corrosive liquids 
їп bulk. Though it is not an Anglo- 
Indian word, it comes (in the form 
kardba) irom Persia, as Wedgwood 
las pointed out. Kaempfer, whom 
we quote from his description of the 
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wine trade at Shiraz, gives an exact 

etching of a carboy. Littró mentions 
that the late M. Mohl referred caraffe 
to the same original; but see that 

word. Катаба is no doubt connected 

n Ar. kirba, ‘a large leathern milk- 
ottle. 


1712.—''Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, 
ampullacea ot ciroumducto scirpo tunicata, 
quae vocant Karabà . . . Venit Karaba una 
apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro ca- 
rius," — Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 379. 

1754.—“I delivered a presont to the 
Governor, consisting of oranges and lemons, 
with several sorts of dried fruits, апа six 
Karboys of Isfahan wine.”"—J/anway, i. 102. 


1800,—‘‘Six corabahs of rose-water.”— 
Symes, Imb. to Ava, p. 488. 


1813.—“ Carboy of Rosowater. . . ."—Jfil- 
burn, ii, 330. 


1875.—** Peoplo who make it (Shiraz Wine) 

nerally bottle it thomselves, or elso sell it 
in hugo bottles called *Kuraba' holding 
about a dozen quarta, erage Journey 
through Khorassan, &c., 1879, i. 37. 


CARCANA, CARCONNA, =. Н. 
from P. kdrkhdna, ‘a place where 
business is done’; a workshop; a 
departmental establishment such as 
that of the commissariat, or the 
artillery park, in the field. 


1663,—'* There are also found many raised 
Walks and Tents in sundry Places, that are 
the offices of several Officers. Besides these 
thero are many great Halls that are called 
Kar-Kanays, or places whero Handy-crafts- 
mon do work."—ernier, E. T. 83; (ed. 
Constable, 258]. 

c. 1756.—''In reply, Hydur pleaded his 
poverty . . . but he promised that as soon 
as ho should have established his power, 
and had time to regulate his departments 
(Kirkhanajat), the amount should be paid.” 
——Hussein Ali Khan, History of у аит 
Naik, p. 87. 

1800, —'* Tho elephant belongs to the Kar- 
kana, but you may as well keep hir till we 
шесі. "— Wellington, i. 141. 

1801.—'*1f the (bullock) establishment 
should be formed, it should bo in regular 
Karkanas.".—/hid. iii, 512, 


CARCOON, s Mahr, Лайл, ‘a 
clerk; H.—P. kdr-kun, (faciendorum 
factor) or ‘manager,’ 


[c. 1590.—**In the same way as the kar- 
kun sets down the transactions of the assess- 
ments, the mukaddam and the palicari shall 
keep their respective accounts.”-—Ata, tr. 
Jarrett, ii, 45, 


(1615.—‘* Made means to the Corcone or 
Scrivano to holp us to the copia of tho King's 


licenco."— Foster, Letters, iii. 122, 


1616.—'' Addick Raia Po Corcon of 
af place."—Jbid. iv. 167.) x» 


1826.—“ My benefactor's chief carcoon or 
clerk allo me to sort out and direct 
despatchos to officers at a distance who be- 
longed to tho command of the great Sawant 
M d Hari, 21; (ed. 1878, i. 


CARENS, n.p. Burm. Ka-reng,[a 
word of which the meaning is very 
uncertain. It is said to mean ‘dirty- 
feeders,’ or *low-caste people, and it 
has been connected with the Kirdta 
tribe (see the question discussed hy 
McMahon, The Karens of the Golden 
Chersonese, 43 seqq.)]. A name applied 
to a group of non-Burmese tribes, 
aa in ш Ше and hill Econ 
of Pegu and the adjoini rts о 
Bara from Mergul jn tot south. 
to beyond Toungoo in the north, and 
from Arakan to the Salwen, and 
beyond that river far into Siamese 
territory. They do not know the 
name Kareng, nor have they one name 
for their own race; distinguishing, 
among these whom we call Karens, 
three tribes, Sgaw, Pwo, and Bghat, 
which differ somewhat in customs 
and traditions, and especially in 
language. “The results of the labours 
among them of the American Baptist 
Mission have the appearance of being 
almost miraculous, and it is not goin; 
too far to state that the cessation o 
blood feuds, and the peaceable way 
in which the various tribes are living 
. . . and have lived together since they 
eame under British rule, is far more 
due to the influence exercised over 
them hy the missionarics than to the 
measures adopted by the English 
Government, henelicial as these douht- 
less have been” (Br. Burmu Gazetteer, 
[ü. 236]. The author of this ex- 


| cellent "work should not, however, 


have admitted the quotation of Dr. 
Mason’s fanciful notion about tlie 
identity of Marco Polo’s Carajan with 
Karen, which is totally groundless. 


1759.—'* There is another people in this 
country called Carianners, whiter than 
cither (Burmans or Peguans), distinguished 
into нча and Peyu Carianners ; they 
live in the tcoads, in small Societies, of ten 
or twelve kowses; aro not wanting in in- 
dustry, though it gocs no further than to 
procure them an annual subsistence.”—In 
Dalrymple, Or. Кер. i. 100. 

1199 —' From this revorend father (V. San- 
germano) I received much useful informa- 
tion. Ho told me of a singular description 
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of people called Carayners or Carianers, 
that inhabit different parts of the country, 
particularly tho western provinces of Dalla 
and Bassein, several societies of whom also 
dwell in the district adjacont to Rangoon. 
He represented them as a simple, innocent 
race, ing а language distinct from that 
of tho Birmans, and entertaining rude notions 
of religion. . . . They are timorous, honest, 
mild in their manners, and exceedingly 
hospitablo to strangers. "—Symes, 207. 

c. 1819.—'* Wo most ed beat Bere tho 
Carian, a good ani e people, who 
live Марэна through the forests of Pegi, 


in small villages consisting of 4 or 5 
houses . . . they are totally dependent upon 
the despotic government of the Burmese.” 


—Sangermano, p. 34. 


CARICAL, n.p. Etymology doubt- 
ful; Tam. Karatkkdl, [whieh i either 
kavat, ‘masonry’ or ‘the plant, thorny 
webera’: kdl, ‘channel’ (Madras Adm. 
Man. ii. 212, Gloss. s.v.)| A French 
settlement within the limits of Tanjore 
district. 


CARNATIC, Be Karnataka and 
Karndtaka, Skt. adjective forms from 
Karndia or Karndta, (Тат. kar, 
‘black,’ nadu, ‘country ’], This word 
in native use, according to Bp. Caldwell, 
denoted the Tel and Canarese 
people and their language, but in 
process of time became specially the 
appellation of the ple speaking 
narese and their language (Drav. 
Gram. 2nd ed. Introd. p. 34) The 
Mahommedans on their arrival in 
S. India found a region which em- 
braces Mysore and part of Telingina 
(in fact the kingdom of Vijayanagara), 
called the Karndtaka country, and 
this was identical in application (and 
robably in etymology) with the 
Danara country (v) ot the older 
Portuguese writers. e Karnataka 
became extended, cially in con- 
nection with the rule of the Nabobs 
of Arcot, who partially occupied the 
Vijayanagara territory, and were 
known as Nawabs of the Karnataka, 
to the country below the Ghauts, on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula, just 
as the other form Canara had become 
extended to the country below the 
Western Ghauts; and eventually 
among the English the term Carnatic 
came to be understood in a sense 
more or less restricted to the eastern 
low country, though never quite so 
absolutely as Canara has become re- 
stricted to the western low country. 
The term Carnatic is now obsolete. 


€. A.D. 550.—In the Brikat-Sanhita of Vari- 
hamihira, in the enumeration of сор!ез апа 
rogions of the south, we havo in Kern's trans- 
janon oz ee eae v. 83) Karnatic ; 

е original form, which is not given b; 
Korn, is Karnata. & i 

€. A.D. 1100.—Jn tho lator Sanskrit litera- 
ture this name often occurs, eg. in tho 
Kathasaritgigara, or ‘Ocean of Rivors of 
Stories,’ a collection of tales (in verse) 
of the beginning of the 12th century, 
by Somadeva, of Kashmir; but it is not 
possible to attach any very preciso meaning 
to the word as thoro used. [Sco rofs. in 
Tawney, tr. й. 651.] 
А.р. 1400.— Tho word also occurs in tho 
inscriptions of tho Vijayanagara dynasty, 
e.g. in one of A.D. 1400.—( Elem. of S. Indian 
Palacography, 2nd ed. pl. xxx.) 


1608.—''In tho land of Karn&üta and 
Vidyünagara was tho King Mahendra."— 
Танн a's И. of Buddhism, by Schiefner, 

с. 1610.—'* Tho Zumindars of Singaldi 
(Ceylon) and Karnátak camo u with thoir 
forces and expelled Sheo Rai, the rulor of 
the Dakhin."—Firishta, in Hlliot, vi. 549. 


C EAS quotation from Couto under 


[1623.—'' His Tributaries, one of whom 
was the Queon of Curnat."— P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 314.] 

c. 1052.—'' Gandicot is опо of the strong- 
est Cities in the Kingdom of Carnatica."— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 98; [od. Бай, i. 284]. 


c. 1660.—'*Tho Ráís of the Karnatik, 
Mahratta (country) and Telingana, were 
subject to the Rai of Bidar."—'"nal-i-Sálih, 
in Elliot vii. 126 

1673.—'*T received this information from 
the natives, that the Canatick country 
reaches from Gongola to the Zamerhin's 
Country of the Malabars along tho Sea, 
and inland up to tho Poppor Mountains of 
Sunda . . . Bedmure, four Days Journoy 
hence, is the Capital City."—J'ryer, 162, in 
Lettor IV., A Relation of the Canatick 
Country.—Here ho identifies the *'Cana- 
tick " with Canara below the Ghauts. 


So also the coast of Canara seems 
meant in the following :— 


c. 1760.—'* Though tho navigation from 
the Carnatic coast to Bombay is of a very 
hort run, of not above six or seven degrees. 
а. ."—Grose, i. 232, 

» “The Carnatic or province of 
Arcot . . . its limits now aro greatly in- 
ferior to those which bounded tho ancient 
Carnatic; for tho Nabobs of Arcot have 
never extended their authority beyond tho 
river Gondegama to the north; tho great 
chain of mountains to the west; and tho 
branches of the. Kingdom of Trichinopoli, 
Tanjore, and Maissore to tho south; the 
sea bounds it on the east."—Jlid. П. vii. 

1762.—Siwace Madhoo Rao... with 
this immenso force . . . made an incursion 


| 
| 
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into the Karnatic Balaghaut.”—Hussein Ali 
Khan, History of Hydur Naik, 148. 

1792.—''I hope that our uisitions b; 
this peace will givo so LM additions 
strength and compactness to the frontier 
of our ions, both in the Carnatic, 
and on the coast of Malabar, as to rendor 
it difficult for алу power abovo the Ghauts 
to invade us."—Zord Cornwalliss Despatch 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr, ii. 96. 

1826.—'* Camp near Chillumbrum (Carna- 
tic), March 21st." This date of a lotter of 
Bp. Hober's is probably ono of the latest 
instances of tho uso of tho torm in a natural 
way. 


CARNATIC FASHION. 
under BENIGHTED. 


_ (1). CARRACK, np. An island 
in the upper part of the Persian Gulf, 
which has been more than once in 
British occupation.. Properly Khārak. 
It is so written in Jaubert’s Edrisi 
(i. 364, 372). But Dr. Badger gives 
the modern Arabic as el-Khdrij, which 
would represent old P. Khdrig. 

c. 830.—'*Kharek . . . cotto islo quia un 
farsakh on long et en large, produit du blé, 
des palmiers, et des vignes."—Jbn Khurdddba, 
in J. As, ser. vi. tom. v. 283. 

c. 1503.—'' Partendosi da Basora si 
200 miglia di Golfo co'l maro a banda destra. 
sino che si giungo nell’ isola di Carichi, . . ." 
—C. Federici, in Ramusio, iii, 386v. 

1727.—'*'Tho Islands of Carrick ly, about 
West North Wost, 12 Leagues from Bow- 
chier."—4. Hamilton, i. 90. 

1708.—'' The Baron . . . 1mmediatoly 
sailed for the little island of Karec, where 
he safely landed; having attentively sur- 
veyed the spot ho at that time laid the plan, 
which ho afterwards executed with so much 
success."—Jves, 212. 


(2. OARRACE, s A kind of 
vessel of burden from the Middle 
Ages down to the end of the 17th 
century. The character of the earlier 
carrack cannot be precisely defined. 
But the larger cargo-ships of the 
Portuguese in the trade of the 16th 
century were generally so styled, and 
these were sometimes of enormous 
tonnage, with 3 or 4 decks. Charnock 
(Marine Architecture, ii. p. 9) has a 
late of a Genoese carrack of 1542. 
He also quotes the description of a 
Portuguese carrack taken by Sir John 
Barrough in 1592. It was of 1,600 
tons burden, whereof 900 merchandize ; 
corned tee brass pieces »2 [ерлеп 
600 and 700 passengers (3); was bui! 
with 7 decks. The word (L. Lat.) 


See 
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ста is, regede by Ske аз рго- 
rly carrica, from carricare, It. caricare, 
Tio lade, to charge? This is possible ; 
but it would be well to examine if 
it be not from the Ar. fardkah, a 
word which the dictionaries explain 
as ‘fire-ship’; though this is certainly 
not always the meaning. 18 
inclined to derive carraca (which is 
old in ind Ry») той kardkir, the 
pl. of £urkir or kurküra (see CARACOA). 
And £urkéra itself he thinks may have 
come from carricare, which a y 
occurs in St. Jerome. So that Mr. 
Skeat’s origin is posibly correct. 
[The N.E.D. refers to carraca, of 
which the origin is said to be un- 
certain.] Ibn Batuta uses the word 
twice at least for a state bai or 
something of that kind (see 
р; 499, and Ibn Bat. ii. 116; iv. 989) 
The like use occurs several times in 
Makrizi (e.g. Т. i. 143; I. ii. 66; and 
IL. i. 94). Quatremére at the place 
first quoted observes that the fardkah 
was not a fire ship in our senas bat 
a vessel with a high deck from which 
fire could be thrown; but that it 
could also be used as a transport 
vessel, and was so used on sea and 
land. 

1938.—'*. . . after that we ombarked at 
Venice on board a certain carrack, and 
sailed down the Adriatic Sea."—Friar Pas- 
qual, in Cathay, &c., 231. 

1383.—'' Eodem tomporo venit in 
tempestate ad Sandevici portum navis quam 
dicunt carika (mirae) magnitudinis, plena 
divitiis, quae facilo inopiam totius terrao 
relevare potuisse! si incolarum invidia per- 
misissot.'—T. Walsingham, Hist. Anglic., 
by Н. T. Riley, 1864, її. 83-84, 

1403.—'' The prayer being concluded, and 
tho storm still going on, a light like a candle 
а] d in tho cago at tho mast-head of tho 
PEL ы н шы} 

6; r1 
in the forocastlo ; and anothor light liko a 
candle in una vara de espinelo (1) ovor tho 
poop, and these lights were seen by аз many 
as wero in the and were called up 
to sec them, and thoy lasted awhile and then 
disappeared, and all this whilo tho storm did 
not cease, and by-and-by all went to sleop 
except tho steersman, cortain sailors of 
the watch.”—Clavijo, § xiii. Comp. Mark- 
ham, p. 13. 

1548.—''De Thesauro posito munie onua 
artillariorum, Tentorum, Pavilionum, pro 

i ibus caracatis, Galeis ot aliis navi- 
Антуана of Edw, VI, 
in Rymer, xv. 175. 

1552.—“Jls avaiont 4 barques, grandes 

comme des karrdka, . .. ан "A p. er, 
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1566-68.—'*. . . about the middle of the 
month of Ramazan, in the year 974, the 
inhabitants of Funan and Fandreeah [i.e. 
Ponany and Pandarüni, q.v.], having sailod 
out of tho former of theso ports in a fleot of 
12 grabs, captured a caracca belonging to 
tho Franks, which had arrived from Bongal, 


seo 

Diod from Cochin, ha ing on board nearly 
1,000 Franks. . . ."—Tohfu 

p. 159. 


tee E won. (o Saffron. Wall b 
fave with you to Ton Walden, ropr. by 
J. P. Collien p. 72. der 

y NOLS Te шө mada MOTA 
only sire and storage."—Beaum. d 
Flet, The Coxcomb, i. 3. 

1615.—‘‘Aftor wo had given her chaso 
for about 5 hours, her colours and bulk 
discovered her to bo a very great Por- 
tugal carrack bound for Goa."— Terry, in 
Purchas ; [ed. 1777, р. 34]. 

1620.—'* Tho harbor at Nangasaquo is the 
best in all Japon, whearo there may bo 1000 
seale of shipps ride landlockt, and the 
greatest hippa or carickes in the world 
. . . ride before tho towne within a cable's 
length of the shore in 7 or 8 fathom water 
at least."— Cocks, Letler to Batavia, ii. 313. 

c. 1620.—'' Il faut attendro 1А des Pilotes 
du lieu, que les Gouverneurs de Bombaim 
et de Marsagüo ont soin d'envoyer tout à 
l'houre, pour conduire le Vaisseau à Tur- 
umba [i.c Trombay] ot les Caraques ont 
coustume d'hyvorner."—Zowtier . . . des 
Indes Or., by Aleixo da Motta, in Thevenot. 


c. 1635.— 
“ ane bigger Whale, like some huge carrack 
Which wanted Sea room for her foes to 


play. 
Waller, Buttle of the Summer Islands. 
1653.—“. . . pour moy il me vouloit 
loger en son Palais, ot quo si i'auois la 
volonté de retourner a Lisbono par mer, 
il me feroit embarguer sur les premieres 


ues. . . .”— Йе la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 
od. 167, p. 213. Я : 
1660. 


.—''And further, That every Mor- 
chant Denizen who shall hereafter ship any 
Goods or Merchandize in any Carrack or 
Galley shall pay to your Majesty all mannor 
of Customs, and all the Subsidies aforesaid, 
as any Alien born out of the Realm.”—Act 
12 Car. II. cap. iv. s. iv. (Tonnage and 
Poundage). 

с. 1680.—“To this City of the floating 
.. . which [огеле with a little varia- 
tion from carrogos, call carracas."— Vieira, 
quoted by Biuteax. 

1684.—'*. . . there was a Carack of Por- 
tugal cast away upon the Reef having on 
board at that Time 4,000,000 of Guilders 
in Gold . . . a present from the King of 
Siam to the King of Portugal.”—Cowley, 32, 
in Dampier's Voyages, iv. 


CARYOTA. 


CARRAWAY, s. This word for 
the seed of Carum carui, L., is (probably 
through Sp. alcaravea) from the Arabic 
karawiyd. Itis curious that the English 
form is thus closer to the Arabic than 
either the Spanish, or the French and 
Italian carvi, which last has passed into 
Scotch as carvy. But the Arabic itself 
is a corruption [not immediately, 
N.E.D.] of Lat. carewm, or Gr. xdpov 
(Dozy). 


. CARTMEEL, s. This is, at least 
in the Punjab, the ordinary form that 
‘mail-cart’ takes among the natives, 
Such inversions are not uncommon. 
Thus Sir David Ochterlony was always 
called by the Sepoys Loni-okhiar. In 
our memory an officer named Holroyd 
was always called by the Sepoya Roydal, 
[and Brownlow, Lobrin. another 
curious corruption Mackintosh becomes 
Makkhani-tosh, ‘buttered toast’ !] 


CARTOOCE, s. A cartridge ; kārtās, 
Sepoy Н. ; [comp. TOSTDAUN]. 


CARYOTA, s. Thisisthe botanical 
name (Caryota urens, L.) of a magnificent 
palm growing in the moister forest 
regions, as in the Western Ghauts and 
in Eastern Bengal, in Ceylon, and in 
Burma. A conspicuous character is 
аше by its enormous bipinnate 
eaves somewhat resembling colossal 
bracken-fronds, 13,to 75 feet long, 10 to 
12 in width ; also tizishe huge pendent 
clusters of its inflorescence and seeds, 
the latter like masses of 1asaries 10 feet 
long and upwards. It affords much 
Toddy q.v.) made into spirit and 
sugar, and is the tree chiefly affording 
these products in Ceylon, where it is 
called Kitul. It also affords a kind of 
sago, and a woolly substance found at 
the foot of the leaf-stalks is sometimes 
used for caulking, and forms a 
tinder. The sp. name wrens is derived 
from the acrid, burning taste of the 
fruit. It is called, according to Brandis, 
the Mhdr-palm in Western India. We 
know of no Hindustani or familiar 
Anglo-Indian name. [Watt, (Econ. 
Dict. ii. 206) says that it is known in 
Bombay as the Hill or Sago palm. It 
has penetrated in Upper India as far 
as Chunür.] The name Caryota seems 
taken from Pliny, but his application 
is to a kind of date-palm ; his state- 
"ment that it afforded the best wine of 
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the East probably suggested the 
transfer. 


с. A.D. 70.—'' Ab his caryotae maxumo 
colebrantur, et cibo quidem ot suco uber- 
rimac, ox quibus praecipua vina orienti, 
iniqua capiti, undo pomo nomen."—7liny, 
xiii. § 9. 

1681.—'* Tho next treo is tho Kettule. It 
growoth Rogue but not so tall or big 
ns a Coker-Nut-Trcc; tho inside поі 
but a white pith, as tho former. t 
yieldeth a sort of Liquor . . . very sweet 
and pleasing to tho Pallate. . . . The which 
Liquor they boyl and make a kind of brown 
sugar called Jaggory [sce JAGGERY], &c."— 
Knox, p. 15. 

1777.—''The Caryota urens, called the 
Saguer tree, grew betweon Salatiga and 
Kopping, and was said to bo tho real treo 
from which sago is made."”—Thunberg, E. T. 
iv. 149. A mistako, however. 


1861.—Seo quotation under PEEPUL. 


CASH, s. А name applied by 
Europeans to sundry coins of low 
value in various parts of the Indies. 
The word in its original form is of 
extreme antiquity, “Skt. karsha . . . 
a weight of silver or gold equal to хіт 
of а Tula” (Williams, Skt. Dict; and 
see also a Note on the Karsha, or rather 
karshdpana, as a copper coin of t 
antiquity, in E. Thomass Pathan Kings 
y eli, 361-362) From the Tam. 
orm kdsu, or perhaps from some Kon- 
kani form which we have not traced, 
the Portuguese seem to have made 
caixa, whence the English cash. In 
Singalese also kasi is used for ‘coin’ 
in general. The English term was 
appropriated in the monetary system 
which prevailed in S. India up to 
1818; thus there was a copper coin 
for use in Madras struck in England 
in 1803, which bears on the reverse, 
“XX Cash.” A figure of this coin is 
given in Ruding. Under this system 
80 cash=1 fanam, 42 fanams=1 star 

goda. But from an early date the 
ERA had applied catza to the 
small money of foreign systema, such 
as those of the Malay Islands, and 
especially to that of the Chinese. In 
China the word cash is used, by 
Europeans and their hangers-on, as | Fanham 

' the synonym of the Chinese le and 
isien, which are those coins made of 
an alloy of copper and lead with a 
square hole in the middle, which in 
former days ran 1000 to the liang or 
tael (q.v.), and which are strung in 
certain numbers on cords, [This type 
of money, as was recently pointed out 


by Lord Avebury, is a survival of tlie 
primitive currency, which was in the 
shape of an axe.] Rouleaux of coin thus 
strung are таргана on the surviving 
bank-notes of the Ming dynasty (A.D. 
1868 onwards), and probabi ly were also 
on the notes of their Mongol prede- 
cessors. 

The existence of the distinct English 
word cash may probably have affected 
the form of the corruption before us. 
This word had a European origin from 
It. cassa, French caisse, ‘the money- 
chest’: this word in book-keeping 
having given name to the heading 
of account under which actual dis- 
bursements of coin were entered (see 
Wedgwood and .N.E.D. s.v.) In Min- 
sheu (2nd ed. 1627) the present sense 
of the word is not attained. He only 
gives “а tradesman's ash, or Counter 
to keepe money in." 


1510.—''Thoy have also another coin 
called cas, 16 of which go to a (are of 
silver."— Varthema, 130. 


» ‘In this country (Calicut) а groat 
number of apes aro produced, ono of which 
is worth 4 casse, and ono casse is worth a 
quattrino."—lbid. 172. (Why а monkey 
should be worth 4 casse is obscure.) 


1598.—“"You must understand that in 
Sunda there is also no other kind of money 
than certaine copper mynt called Caixa, 
of tho bignes of a Hollüdes doito, but not 
half so thicke, in the middlo whereof is a 
holo to hang it on a string, for that com- 
monlio they put two hundroth or a thousand 
уроп ono string."—Linschoten, 34; (Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 

1600.—'*Thoso (coins) of Lead are called 
caxas, whorcof 1600 make ono mas.”—John 
Davis, in Purchas, i. 117. 


1609.—'*Ils (les Chinois) apportont la 
monnoyo qui a le cours en touto l'islo de 
lava, et Isles circonvoisines, laquelle en 
Kigue Malaique est appellee Cas. . . . Cette 
ERE est jottéa en moulo en Chino, а la 
Ville de Chinchou.”—Houtman, in Nav. des 
Hollandois, i. 30b. 

1621.—“In many places thoy threw 
ad Cashes fe Brame money) in great 
quantety."—Cocks, Diary, ii. 202. 


scale is: 2 unies=] doody : 3 doodies= 
1 peli Dior s.y.) 

1718.—“ Cass (a very small coin, eighty. 
whereof mako 2% Fano). "— Propagation. of 
the Gospel in the Kast, ii. 

1727.—“ At Atchoen they havo а smell 
coin of leaden Money called Cash, from 
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12 to 1600 of thom goes to one Mace, or 
Masse 


ie."—4. Hamilton, ii. 109. 


с. 1750-60.— At Madras and other parts 
of the coast of Coromandel, 80 casches 


ling."—Grose, i. 


1790.—'*So far am I from giving credit 
to the late Government (of Madras) for 
economy, in not making tho nocessary 
p fons for war, according to the 
itive orders of the Supreme Govorn- 
received the most gross 
offered to any nation! 
possible that every Cash 
of that illjudged saving may cost the 


„"—[ю 
v бфулкайа to Е. J, Ваза, Бр, 


E after havi: 
insult that could 
I think it ve 


see the Madras Courier, 22nd Sept. 


792.—'' Whereas tho sum of Raheties 
1223, 6 fanams and 30 khas has beon de- 


ductod.”—Agroement in Logan, Malabar, 
iii. 220.] 

1818.—At Madras, according to Milburn, 
the coinage ran: 

«10 =] doodee ; 2 doodees=1 pice; 8 
doodees—1 singlo fanam," &c. 


The rl shows a singular cor- 
ро; probably of the Chinese tsien, 
and illustrates how the striving after 
meaning shapes such corruptions :— 

1876.—'*All money transactions (at 
Manwyne on the Burman-Chineso frontier) 
are effected in tho copper coin of China 
called ‘change,’ of which about 400 or 500 
go to the rupee. These coins аге goner- 
ally strung on cord," &c.—Report on the 
Country through which the Force passed to 
meet the Governor, by. W. J. Charlton, M.D. 


An intermediate step in this trans- 
formation is found in Cockss Japan 
Journal, passim, e.g., ii. 89 : к 

“But that which І tooke most note of 
was of tho liberaliteo and devotion of these 
heathen people, who thronged into the 
Pagod in multetudes one after another to 
cast money into a littel chapell before the 
idalles, most . . . being gins or brass 
money, whereof 100 of them may vallie som 
10d. str., and are about the bignes of a 3d. 
English money." 


OASHEW, s. The tree, fruit, or 
nut of the Anacardium occidentale, an 
American tree which must have been 
introduced early into India by the 
Portuguese, for it was widely diffused 
apparently as a wild tree long before 
the end of the 17th century, and it is 
described as an Indian tree b Acosta, 
who wrote in 1578. Crawiurd also 
speaks of it as abundant, and in full 


ing, in the jungly islets of Hasti 
Archipelago off un of Саша 
(Emb. to Фс. 1. 103) [see Teele’s 


note on Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 27]. 
The name а] pears to be S. American, 
acajou, of which an Indian form, kaja, 
fand Malay gajus}, have been dE 
e so-called fruit is the fleshy top of 
the peduncle which bears the nut. 
The oil in the shell of the nut is acrid 
to an extraordinary degree, whilst the 
kernels, which are roasted and eaten, 
are quite bland. The tree yields a 
gum imported under the name of Cadju 
gum. 
1578.—''This treo gives a fruit called 
commonly Caiu; which being a good 
stomachio, and of good flavour, is much 
esteomed by all who know it.... This 
fruit does not grow everywhere, but is 
Eun d ae o city of Santa Cruz 
ingdoi in,"—C. 
o y ad of Cochin Acosta, 
1598.—''Cajus growoth on trees liko 
apple-trees, and are of the bignes of a 
RE LOK р. 94; [Hak. Soc. ii. 


1623.—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 
calls it cagiu.] EE pic 
1058.—In Piso, De Indiae utriusque Re 
Naturali et Medica, Amst., wo havo а good 
cut of tho tree as one of Brasil, called 
Acaibaa “её fructus ejus Acaju.” 
1672.—*. . . il Cagiu. . . . Questo è 
l'Amandola ordinaria dell’ India, per il che 
so ne raccoglio grandissima quantità, es- 
sondo la pianta fertilissima о molto fre- 
quente, ancora nelli luoghi più desorti ot 
inculti.”— Vincenzo Maria, 354. 
1673.—Frycr describes tho tree under tho 
name Cheruse (apparently some mistake), 
p. 182. "7 ; 
1764.— “... Yet if 
The Acajou haply in the garden bloom..." 
Grainger, iv. 
[1813.— Forbes calls it ‘‘the chashew- 


apple,” and the ‘‘cajew-apple."—Or. Мет. 
2nd ed. i. 292, 938.] 

c. 1830.—''Tho cashew, with its apple 
like that of tho cities of the Plain, fair to 
look at; but acrid to the taste, to which the 
far-famed nut is appended like a bud."— 
Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, p. 140. 


1875.—''Cajoo kernols.”—Tableof Customs 
Duties cete in Br. India vp to 1875. 


CASHMERE, n.p The famous 
valley уруш of the Western Himà- 
laya, H. and P. Kashmir, from Skt. 

шана and sometimes Kdsmira, 
alleged by Burnouf to be a contrac- 
tion of «уарга. [Ihe name is 
more probably connected with the 
Ro tribe.] iE or ROUES 

e rus or Kaspapyrus of Herod- 
otus, EAT believe it uadbubtedly to he 
the Kaspeiria (kingdom) of Ptolemy. 


CASIS, CAXIS, CACIZ. 


Several of the old Arabian geographers 
write the name with the uml 


k, but this is not so used in modern 
times. 


c. 630.—'* Tho Kingdom of Kia-shi-mi-lo 
(Kašmira) has about 7000 li of circuit. Оп 
all sides its frontiers aro surrounded by 
mountains; these are of prodigious height ; 
and although thore aro paths affording ac- 
cess toiit, these are extremely narrow."— 
Hwen Tsang (РА. Bouddh.) ii, 167. 


с. 910.—'*Kashmir . . . isa mountainous 
country, forming a large kingdom, contain- 
ing not less than 60,000 or 70,000 towns or 
villages. It is inaccessible excopt on one 
side, and can only bo entered by one gato." 
— Mas'üdi, i. 973. 

12/5.—''Kashmir, а оос of India, 
ndjoining tho Turks ; and its le of mixt 
Turk and Indian blood oxcol all others in 
Doeuty.— Zakariya Kazcini, in Gildemeister, 


1298.—'' Keshimur also is a provinco in- 
habited by a people who are idolaters and 
havo a language of their own.. . this 
country is the very sourco from which 
vnu has spread abroad."— Marco Polo, 
i, Я 

1552.—''The Mogols hold capacially to- 
wards tho N.E. the region Sogdiana, which 
they now call Queximir, and also Mount 
Caucasus which divides India from tho other 
Provinces.” —Barros, IV. vi. 1. 

1615.—''Chishmeere, tho chicfo Citio is 
called Sirinakur,"—Terry, іп Purchas, ii, 
1407; [so in Лос'ғ Map, vol. ii. Hak. Soc. 
ed. ; Chismer in Foster, Letters, iii, 283]. 

1661.—'* From all that hath been said, ono 
may easily conjecture, that I am somewhat 
charmed with hemire, and that I pre- 
tend thoro is nothing in the world liko it for 
so small a kingdom."—Jernér, E. T. 128; 
[ed. Constable, 400]. 


1676.— 
“© A trial of your kindness I must mako ; Э 
Though not for mine, so much as virtuo's 


sake, 
The Queen of Cassimere . . ." 
Dryden's Aurungzedbe, iii. 1. 


1814.—** Tho shawls of Cassimer and tho 
silks of Iran."—/Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 177 ; 
[2nd ed. ii. 232]. (Seo KERSEYMERE.) 


CASIS, CAXIS, CACIZ, &., s. 


This Spanish and E Yee word, 
though Dozy gives it only as prétre 


chrétien, is frequently employed by 
old ee Пе ЫЧ ET on Eastern 
subjects, to denote ommedan 
divines (mullas and the like) It 
may suspected, to have arisen 
from a confusion of two Arabic terms 
—Lkddi (see бану MEE kashish or 
шй, *a Contat Ык. (itom ER 
riac root signifying scnutt). In: 
= wees Red the precise word 
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Kashish (Caxiz) used by Christian 
writers as if it were the special title 
of a Mahommedan theologian, instead 
of being, as it really is, the special and 
technical title of a Christian priest (a 
fact which gives Mount Athos its 
common Turkish name of Kashish 
Dagh). In the first of the following 
quotations the word appears to be 
applied by the Mussulman historian 
to pagan priests, and the word for 
churches to pagan temples. In the 
others, except that from Major 
Millingen, it is applied by Christian 
writers to Mahommedan divines, which 
is indeed its ised signification 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In Jarric's 
Thesaurus (Jesuit Missions, 1606) the 
word Cacizius is constantly used in 
this sense. 


с. 1810,—‘Thero are 700 churches (kalisia) 
resembling fortresses, and every one of thom 
overflowing with presbyters (k ün 
without faith, and monks without religion." 
— Description of the Chinese City of Khanzai 
(Hangchau) in Wasaf's History (seo also 
Marco Polo, ii. 190). 

1404.—'* Tho town was inhabited by 
Moorish hermits called Caxixes; and many 
people camo to thom on pilgrimage, and 
they healed many diseases, — Markham's 
Clavijo, 79. 

I tst = roa опа to another e 
mossago passed through four or fivo з, 
till it camo to a Gazizi, whom we should call 
a bishop or prelate, who stood at the King's 
feet, . . ."—Letter of Giov. de Empoli, in 
Archiv. Stor, Ital, Append. p. 56. 

1538.—'* Just ая the Cryor was offering to 
delivor me unto whomsoever would buy me, 
in comes that very Cacis Moulana, whom 
they held for a Saint, with 10 or 11 other 
Cacis his Inferiors, all Priests like him- 
self of thoir wicked sect."—F. M. Pinto 
(tr. by H. C.), p. 8. 

1552.—Caciz in the same senso used hy 
Barros, II. ii, 1. 


[oe rion quotation from Barros under 


(1551. —'* Who was а Caciz of the Moors, 
which means in Portugueso an ecclesiastic.” 
—Custaieda, Bk. I. ch. 7.] 

1501.—'' The King sont off the Moor, and 
mth him hh) чыын, IA old man seal 
authority, who was the principal pri 
his Мало Correa, by £d. ‘Stanley, 118. 

1567.—'*. . . The Holy Snog declares it 
necessary to remove from tho territories of 
His Highness all the infidels whose office it 
is to maintain their false religion, such as 
are the cacizes of tho Moors, and the 

reachers of the Gentoos, jogues, sorcerers, 
Ficiticeires) jousis, grous (i.e. joshis or astro- 
logora, and guriüs) and whatsoever others 
make a business of reli 


among the in- 
fidels, and so also the 


ramans and paibus 
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(? prabhis, seo PURVOE)."—JDecrec 6 of the 
Sacred Council of Goa, in Arch. Port. Or. 
fasc. 4. 

1580.—'*. . . е foi sepultado no campo 
per Cacises.”—/rimor е Honra, &c., f. 13v. 

1582.—''And for pledge of tho samo, he 
would givo him his sonne, and ono of „his 
chiof chaplaines, tho which thoy call Cacis. 
— Castañeda, by N. L. 

1603.—'*And now those initiated priests 
of thoirs called Cashishes (Саясівсів) wore 
endeavouring to lay violent hands upon his 
Горат iei Gots, in Cathay, &c., 


1648.—‹ Hero is to be seen an admirably 
wrought tomb in which a certain Casis lios 
buried, who was the Pedagague or Tutor of 
a King of Guzuratte."— Van Twist, 15. 

1672.—''They call the common priests 
Савів, or by another namo Schierifi_ (seo 
SHEREEF), who like their bishops are in no 
way distinguished in dress from simplo lay- 
mon, oxcept by a bigger turban... anda 
longer mantle. . . ."—2?. Vincenzo Maria, 55. 

1688.—'* Whilo they were thus disputing, 
a Caciz, or doctor of tho law, joined company 
with thom.”—Dryden, L. of Xavier, Works, 
od, 1821, xvi. 68. 

‚ 1870.—'*A hierarchical body of priests, 
known to the copie (Nestorians) under the 
names of Kieshia es and Abunas, is at the 
head of tho tribes and villages, entrusted 
with both spiritual and temporal powers.” 
е, Wild Life among the Koords, 


CASSANAR, CATTANAR, s. A 
priest of the Syrian Church of Malabar ; 

alayül. kattandr, meaning originally 
‘a chief, and formed eventually from 
the Skt. Xartri. 

1606.—'‘The Christians of St. Thomas 
call their priests Cacanares."—Gowvea, f. 
28). This author gives Catatiara and 
Caganeira as feminino forms, ‘a Cassanar's 
wife.’ The former is Malayàl. Adttatti, the 
latter a Port. formation, 

1612.—'*A fow years ago thore arose a 
dispute between a Brahman and a certain 
Cassanar on a matter of jurisdiction."—7. 
Vincenzo Maria, 152. 

[1887,—‹ Mgr. Joseph . . . consecrated 
asa bishop . . . а Catenar.’—Logun, Man. 
of Malabar, i. 211.] 


CASSAY, п.р. А name often given 
in former days to the people of Mun- 
neepore (Manipur), on the eastern 
frontier of Bengal. Itis the Burmese 
name of this people, Kasé or as the 
Burmese pronounce it, Kathe. It 
must not be confounded with Cathay 
REV with which it has nothing to do. 
[See SHAN.] 

1759.—In Dali "s Orient. Reperi. we 
tind Cassay (i. ee 


0 CASTE. 


1795.—“ АП the troopers in the King's 
service are natives of Cassay, who are much 
better horsemen than the Вигтапз."— Symes, 


p. 318. 


CASSOWARY, s. The name of 
this great bird, of which the first 
species known (Casuarius galeatus) is 
found only in Ceram Island (Moluccas), 
is Malay kasavdrt or kasuđrī; [accord- 
ing to Scott, the proper reading is 
kaswwdri, and he remarks that no 
Malay Dict. records the word before 
1863]. Other species have been ob- 
served in N. Guinea, N. Britain, and 
N. Australia, 


[1611.—“‘St. James his Ginny Hens, the 
Cassawarway morcover,”—( Vote by Coryat.) 
* An East Indian bird at St. James in tho 
keoping of Mr. Walker, that will carry no 
coales, but eat them as whot you will."— 
Peácham, in Paneg. verses on  Coryat's 
Crudities, sig. 1. 3r. (1776) ; quoted by Scott. 
. 1631.—''Do Emeu, vulgo Casoaris, In 
insula Ceram, aliisque Moluccensibus vicinis 
insulis, celebris haec avis roperitur."—J«c. 
Bontii, lib. v. c. 18. 

1659.—''This aforesaid bird Cossebares 
also will swallow iron and lead, as we onco 
learned by experience. For when our Connes- 
tabel once had been casting bullets on tho 
Admiral's Bastion, and then went to dinner, 
there camo one of these Cossebáres on tho 
bastion, and swallowed 50 of the bullets. 
And... next day I found that tho bird 
after keoping them a while їп his maw had 
regularly cast up again all the 50."—J. J. 
Saar, 86. 

1682. — “Оп the islands Sumatra (?) 
Banda, and the other adjoining islands of 
the Moluccas there is a certain bird, which 
by the natives is called Emeu or Eme, but 
otherwise is commonly named by us 
Kasuaris."—JNicuhof, ii. 281. 

1705.—‘ The Cassa waris is about the big- 
ness of a large Virginia Turkey. His head 
is tho same as а Turkey's ; and he has а long 
stiff hairy Beard upon his Breast before, 
like Ыт Turkey. . . .”—Funnel, in Dampier, 
iv. 266. 


CASTE, з. “The artificial divisions 
of society in India, first made known 
to us by the Portuguese, and described 
by them under their term caste, signify- 
ing ‘breed, race, kind,’ which has been 
retained in English under the supposi- 
(ied that it was the native name? 

gwood, з.у.). ee the cxtra- 
ordinary 0 of Hamilton 
below.] Mr. Elphinstone prefers to 
write « Cast.” 

We do not find that the early Portu- 
guese writer Barbosa (1516) applies the 
word casta to the divisions of Hindu 
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society. He calls these divisions in | Gentoos is tho superstition which they main- 
Narsingn and Malabar so many leis | tein in relation to their castes, and which 


de gentios, ie. ‘laws’ of the heathen, m iue an from anaing соо nunion tiny 
in the sense of sectarian rules of life. | inferior; theso of ono obsorvance wih those 


But he uses the word casta in a less | of another.”—Couto, Dec. V. vi. 4. Seo also 
technical way, which shows how it | аз regards tho Portuguese use of the word, 
should easily have passed into the Кы ibt xm 104, 105, 106h, 1990; 
Eugen ee Thus, spese ot the dis: d су, 
ing of Calicut: “This King keeps Amo EE Deis MAI) 
1000 women, to whom he gives regular | 479, thirtio and oddscverall Саза о ов 


А that differ something in Religion, and y 
maintenance, and they always go to | поё eat with cach thor." N. Withington, 
his court to act as the sweepers of |i 


in Purchas, i. 485; see also Pilgrimage, 
his palaces . . . these are ladies, and . d nA 


of good family” (estas saom fidalyas e 
de boa casta.—ln Coll. of Lisbon 
Academy, ii. 316). So also Castan- 
педа: “There fled a knight who was 
called Fernão Lopez, homem de boa 
casta” (iii. 239). In the quotations 
from Barros, Correa, and Garcia de 
Orta, we have the word in what we 
may call the technical sense. 

c. 1444,—'* Whence I conclude that this 
raco (casta) of men is the most agilo and 
dexterous that thero is in the world."— 
Cadamosto, Nacegação, i. 14. 

1552.—'' Tho Admiral . . . reccived these 
Naires with honour and joy, showing great 1 
contentment with the King for sending his 
message by such persons, saying that ho 
expected this coming of thoirs to prosper, as 
there did not enter into tho business any 


1630. — “Tho common Bramane hath 
eighty two Casts or Tribes, assuming to 
thomselves the name of that tribe. . . ."— 
Lord's Display of the Banians, p. 72. 


1673.—'' Tho mixturo of Casts or Tribes 
of all India aro distinguished by tho different 
ui of binding their Turbats."— Fryer, 

U. 

с. 1760.—'* Tho distinction of the Gentoos 
into their tribes or Caste, forms another 
considerable object of their roligion."—QGrose, 
i. 

1703—'*Tho Casts or tribes into which 
tho Indians aro divided, nro recone у 
153) 074 to bo eighty-four."—Orme (ed. 

i. 4. 

[1820.—“ Tho Kayasthas {опоо 
Kaists, hence tho word caste) follow next.” 
—W. Hamilton, Descr. of Hindostan, i. 109.] 


1878—“Thero are thousands and thou- 
sands of these so-called Castes; no man 
knows their number, no man can know it; 
for the conception is a very flexible one, and 
moreover new castes continually spring up 
and pass away."—4. Jagor, Ost-Indische 
Hand«erk und Gewerbe, 13. 


Castes are, according to Indian 
social views, either high or low. 


1876.—': Low-caste Hindoos in their own 
land are, to all ordinary apprehension, 
slovenly, dirty, ungraceful, generally un- 
acceptable in porson and surroundings. . . . 
Yot offensive ns is tho /oic-caste Indian, woro 
I estate-owner, or colonial governor, I 
rather seo tho lowest Pariahs of tho low, 
than a single trim, smooth-faced, smooth- 
wayed, clever high-caste Hindoo, on my 
lands or in my союу rs G. Palgrace, in 
Fortnightly Kev., cx. 226. 


In the Madras Pres. castes are als 
‘Right-hand? and ‘Left-hand’ This 
distinction represents the agricultural 
classes on the one hand, and the 
artizans, &c., on the other, as was 
pointed out by F. W. Ellis. In the 
old days of T St. George, faction- 
lights between the two were very 
common, and the terms а ag and 


man of the caste of the Moors.”—Jarros, 1. 

vi. 5: 
1561.—‘‘Some of them asserted that they 

were of tho caste (rasta) of the Christians. 

—Correa, Lendas, i, 2, 685. 

1563.—'* Опо thing is to be noted . . . that 
no ono changes from his father's trade, and 
all those of the same caste (самба) of shoo- 
makers are the samo."-—Garc«t, f. 2135. 

1567.—‘‘In some parts of this Province (of 

Goa) the Gentoos divide themselves into 

distinct races or castes (сизи) of greater or 

less dignity, holding the Christians as of 
lower degree, and kecp these so suporstiti- 
ously that no ono of a higher casto can ent 
or drink with those of a lower. . . ."—Docree 
2nd of tho Sucred Council of Gou, in Archiv. 

Рогі. Orient., fasc. 4. 

1572.— 

“ Dous modos ha de gente; porque a nobre 
Nairos chamados são, e a monos dina 
Poleas tem por nome, a quem obriga 
A lei nio misturar а castà antiga."— 

Camées, vii. 97. 

By Burton: 

« Two modes of men aro known ; the nobles 


know 
the namo of Nayrs, who call the lower 


Caste 
Poléas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher strain." 
1612.—“ As regards the castes (castas) the 
great impediment to the conversion of the 


CASTEES. 
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quently in Mr. Talboys Wheelers 
extracts from them. They are men- 
tioned by Couto. [See Nelson, Madura, 
Pt. ii. p. 4; Oppert. Orig. Inhab. p. 57. 
Sir Walter Elliot considers this feu 
to he “nothing else than the occasional 
outbreak of the smouldering antagonism 
between Brahmanism an Buddhism, 
although in the lapse of ages both 
rties have lost sight of the fact. 
le points on which they split now 
are mere trifles, such as parading on 
horse-back or in a palankeen in pro- 
cession, erecting a pandal or marriage- 
shed on a given number of pillars, and 
claiming to carry certain flags &. The 
right-hand party is headed by the 
Brahmans, and includes the Parias, 
who assume the van, beating their 
tom-toms when they come to blows. 
The chief of the left-hand are the 
Panchalars [ie. the Five Classes, 
workers in metal and stone, &c.], 
followed by the Pallars and workers 
in leather, who sound their long 
trumpets and engage the Parias.” 
Journ, Ethnol. Soc. N.S. 1869, p. 112.) 
1012,—''From theso four castes aro de- 
rived 196 ; and those again aro divided into 
two parties, which they call Valanga and 
lange (Tam. valangai, idangai], which is as 
much as to say *tho right hand' and *tho 
loft hand, . ." —Couto, u. s. 
The word is current in French : 
1842,—‹‹ Il est clair que les castes n'ont 
jamais pu exister solidoment sans une veri- 
table conservation religicuse.”—Comte, Cours 
de РАЙ. Positive, vi. 505. 
1877.—‘‘Nous avons aboli les castes et 
Jes privilèges, nous avons inscrit partout le 
rincipe de l'égálitó devant la loi, nous avons 
lonné le suffrage à tous, mais voilà qu'on 
réclame maintenant l'égalité des conditions.” 
—Е. de Laveleye, De la Propriété, p. iv. 
Caste is also applied to breeds of 
mamal as a igh-caste Arab.’ п 
such cases the u may possibly 
have come ЧЫ ош the Port. 
alta casia, casta baixa, in the sense of 
breed or strain. 


CASTEES, s. Obsolete. The Indo- 
Portuguese formed from casta the word 
castigo, which they used to denote 
children born in India of Portuguese 

rents; much as creole was used in 
the W. Indies. 

1599,—“' Liberi vero nati їс. Indi, utroquo 
parente Lusitano, castisos vocantur, in om- 
nibus fere Lusitanis similes, colore tamen 
modicum Яше ЦЕ qui ad gilvum non 
nihil deflectant. castisis deinde nati 


(In Cas 


magis magisque gv fiunt, а parentibus ct 
mesticis magis detlectentes ; porro et mesticis 
nati per omnia indigenis respondent, ita ut 
in terti generatione Lusitani rcliquis Indis 
sunt simillimi."—De Bry, ii. 76 ; (Linschoten 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184]). 

1638.—''Les habitans sont ou Castizes, 

c'est à diro Portugais naturels, et nez de 
ere et do mero Portugais, ou Afestizes, c'est 

T dire, nez d'vn рого Portugais ct d'vno mere 

Indienne.”"—Mandelslo, 

1653.—'' Les Castissos sont coux qui sont 
nays de рого et mero reinols (Reinol); co 
mot vient de Casta, qui signifio Raco, ils 
sont mesprizez des Roynols. . . ."—Ze Gouz, 
Voyages, 26 (ed. 1657). 

1661.—‹ ріс Stadt (Negapatam) ist zim- 
nm Мы а doch m ron haila von 

astycen Castycen, un ortugesichen 
Christon."— Waller Schulze, 108. "di 

1699.—*' Castees wives at Fort St. 
Georgo."— Census of English on the Coast, in 
Wheeler, i. 356. 

1701-2,—In the MS. Returns of Persons in 
the Service of the Rt. Honble. the E. I. 
Company, in the India Office, for this year, 
we find, “4th (in Council) Matt. Empson, 

Customer, marry’d Castees,” and under 
uu «18. Charles Bugden . . . marry'd 
eez.” 


1726.—'*. . . or tho offspring of the same 
by native women, to wit A/istices and Casti- 
oe or blacks . . . and Moors,”"— Valentijn, 
у, 8. 


CASUARINA, s. A tree (Casuar- 
tna muricata, Roxb.—N. О. Casuarincae) 
indigenous on the coast of Chittagong 
and the Burmese provinces, and south- 
ward as far as Queensland. It was 
introduced into Bengal by “Dr. Е. 
Buchanan, and has been largely adopted 
asan ornamental tree both in Bengal 
and in Southern India. The tree has 
a considerable superficial resemblance 
to a larch or other finely-feathered 
conifer, making a very acceptable 
variety in the hot plains, where real 
pines will not grow. [The name, ac- 
cording to Mr. Scott, appears to be 
hased on a Malayan name associating 
the trec with the Cassowary, as Mr. 
Skeat suggests from the resemblance 
of its needles to the quills of the bird.] 


1861.—See quotation under PEEPUL 
1867.—“ Our road lay chiefly by tho. sea- 
coast, along the white sands, which wero 
fringed for miles by one grand continuous 
line or border of casuarina trees."—Zt.-Col. 
Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 362. 
1879.—“‘It was lovely in the white moon- 
light, with the curving shadows of palms on 
the dewy grass, the grace of the drooping 
the shining water, and the long 
drift of surf. . . .”—Afiss Bird, Golden Cher- 
зопезе, 275. 


‚ mon. 


CATAMARAN. 1 


CATAMARAN, s. „Also CUT- 
MURRAM, CUTMURAL. Tam. 
kattu, ‘binding,’ татат, ‘wood! A 
raft formed of three or four logs of 
wood lashed ther. The Anglo- 
Indian accentuation of the last syllable 
is not correct. 


1583.—“ Seven round timbers lashed to- 
gether for each of the said boats, and of the 
said seven timbers fivo form the bottom; 
one in the middle longor than the rest makes 
а cutwater, and another makes a poop which 
is under water, and on which a man sits. . . 
Those boats are called Gatameroni."— albi, 
Viaggio, t. 82. 

1673.—‘“‘ Coasting along somo Catta- 
marans (Logs lashed to that advantage that 
they waft off all their Goods, only having a 
Sail in the midst and Paddles to guide them) 
made after us. . . ."—Fryer, 24. 

1698.—*‘ Some timo after tho Cattamaran 
brought a letter, . . ."—In Wheeler, i. 334. 

1700.—'* Un pecheur assis sur un catima- 
ron, c'est à diro sur quelques grossos pieces 
do bois liées ensemblo en manière do 
radcau."— Lett, Edif. x. 58. 

€. 1780.—‘*The wind was high, and tho 
ship had but two anchors, and in tho next 
forenoon parted from that by which sho was 
riding, before that one who was coming 
from the shore on a Catamaran could reach 
her."—OQriie, iii. 300. 

1810.— Williamson (r M. i. 65) applies the 
term to the rafts of the Brazilian fisher- 


1836.—‘* Nono can compare to the Cata- 
marans and the wonderful people that man- 
age them... cach catamaran has one, 
two, or three mon . . . they sit crouched 
upon their heels, throwing their paddles 
about vory dexterously, but very unliko 
rowing.” —Letters from Madras, 34. 

1860.—**The Cattamaran is common to 
EIS and Coromandel.”-—Tennent, Ceylon, 
i, 442, 


(During the war with Napoleon, the 
word came to be applied to a sort of 
fire-ship. “ Great opes have been 
formed at the Admiralty (in 1804) of 
certain vessels which were filled with 
combustibles and called catamarans.” 
—(Ld. ‘Stanhope, Life of Pitt, iv. 218.) 
This may have introduced the word in 
English and led to its use as ‘old cat? 
for a shrewish hag.] 


CATECHU, also CUTCH and 
CAUT, s. An astringent extract 
from the wood of several species of 
Acacia (Acacia catechu, Willd., the 
khair, and Acacia suma, Kurz, Ac. 
sundra, D. C. and probably more. The 
extract is called in Н. kath, [Skt. Леа, 
‘to decoct’), but the two first com- 
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mercial names which we have given 
are doubtless taken from the southern 
forms of the word, eg. Can. Кас, 
Таш. kdsu, Malay ай, De Orta, 
whose judgments are always worthy 
of respect, considered it to be: the 
lycium of the ancients, and always 
applied that name to it; but Dr. 
Royle has shown that lycium was an 


extract from certain species of berberis, 
known in the bazars as rast. Cutch 
is first mentioned by Barbosa, among 
the drugs imported into Malacca, But 
it remained unknown in Europe till 
brought from Japan about the middle 
of the 17th century. In the 4th ed. 
of Schrüder's Pharmacop. Medico-ciy- 
mica, Lyons, 1654, it is briefly de- 
scribed as Catechu or Terra Japonica, 
“genus terrae exoticac" (Hanbury and 
Flückiger, 914). This misnomer has 
long survived, 


1516.—'*. . . drugs from Cambay ; amongst 
which there ія а drug which we do not 
possess, and which they call рисдб (кес 
PUTCHOCK) and another called cachó."— 
Barbosa, 191. 

1551.—'' Tho bahar of Cate, which hero 
(at Ormuz) thoy call cacho, is tho samo as 
that of rice."—A. Nunes, 22, 

1503.—''Colloquio XXXI.  Concorning 
tho wood vulgarly called Cate; and con- 
taining profitable matter on that subject."— 
Garcia, f. 125. 

1578.—‘‘Tho Indians uso this Cate mixt 
with Areca, and with Botol, and by itself 
without other mixture."— сола, Tract. 150, 

1585.—Sassetti montions catu as derived 
from the Khadira treo, i.e. in modorn Hindi 
the Khair (Skt. лаага). 

[1016.—**010 bags Catcha."— Foster, Let- 
ters, iv. 127.] 

1017.—''And there was rec. out of tho 
Adviz, viz. . . 7 hhds, drugs cacha; 5 ham- 
pera pochok" (see PUTCHOCK).—Cucks's 
Diary, i. 994. 

1759.—'* Hort [sce qure and 
Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oil."—List or 
Burma Products in Dalrymple, Oriental 
Repert. i, 109. 

c. 1760.—'* To theso three articles (betel, 
areca, and chunam) is often added for luxury 
what they call cachoonda, a Japan-carth, 
which from perfumes and other mixtures, 
chiefly manufactured at Goa, recoives such 
improvement as to be sold to jadvantago 
when re-imported to Japan... . Another 
addition too they uso of what thoy call 
Catchoo, being а blackish granulated por- 
fumed composition. . . ." —Grose, i. 238. 

1813.—“. . . The peasants manufacturo 
catechu, or terra Japonica, from the Keiri 
[khair] treo. (Mimosa catechu) which grows 
wild on the hills of Kankana, but іп: 
no other part of the Indian Peninsula” 


CATHAY. 
[erroneous].— Forbes, Or. Mein. i. 303; [2nd 
са. i. 193]. 


CATHAY, np. Chino; originally 
Northern China, The origin of the 
name is given in the quotation below 
from the Introduction to Marco Polo. 
In the 16th century, and even later, 
fromamisunderstandingof the medieval 
travellers, Cathay was supposed to be 
a country north of China, and is so 
represented in many maps. Its identity 
with China was fully recognised by P. 
Martin Martini in his Atlas Sinensis; 
also by Valentijn, iv. China, 2. 

1217.—''Kitai autem . . . homines sunt 

gani, qui habent literam specialem . . . 

omines benigni ct humani satis esso vido- 
antur. Barbam non habent, et in disposi- 
tione facici satis concordant cum Mongalis, 
non tamen sunt in facio ita lati . . . moliores 
artifices non inveniuntur in toto mundo . . . 
torra corum ost opulenta valdo, "—J. de Plano 
Carpini, Hist. Mongalorum, 053-4. 

1253.— Ultra est magna Cataya, qui 
antiquitus, ut credo, dicobantur Seres. . 1 . 
Isti Catai sunt parvi homines, loquendo 
multum aspirantes per nares et . . . habent 

гуаш aperturam oculorum," &c, —Jtin. 

Vilkelmi de Rubruk, 291-2. 

с. 1330, —'* Cathay is a very great Empire, 
which extendeth over more than c. days’ 
journoy, and it hath only ono lord. . . ."— 
Friar Jordanus, p. 51. 

1404.—** E lo inns alxofar [sec ALJOFAR] 
que en el mundo se ha, so pesia e falla en 
aq! mar del Catay."—Clacijo, f. 32. 

1555.—“ The Yndians called Catheies 
have echo man many wiues,"— JVadreman, 
Fardle of Faciouns, M. ii. 

1598.—** In the lande lying westward from 
China, they say thero are white people, and 
the land called Cathaia, where (as it is 
ihought) are many Christians, and. that it 
should confine and border upon Persia.”— 
Linschoten, 57 5 [Hak. Suc. i, 126]. 

[1602.—**. . . апа arriued at any porte 
within the dominions of the kingdomes of 
Cataya, China, or Japan.”-—-Birdicond, First 
detter Book, 24. Here China and Catag are 
п of as different countries. Comp. 

irdrood, Rep. оп Uid Rec., 168 note.] 

Before 1633.— 

Т wish you in the Indies or Cataia. . . ." 
Bean, & Fletch., Tie Woman's Prize, 
iv. 5. 
1631.— 
** Domadores das terras c dos mares 

Niio so im Malaca, Indo e Perseu streito 

Mas na China, Catai, Japão estranho 

Lei nova introduzindo em sacro banho." 

Malaca Conqiistada. 

1601.—'*"Tis not yet twenty years, that 
there went caravans every year from Kache- 
mire, which crossed all those mountains of 
the great Tibet, entred into Tartary, and 
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arrived in about three months at Cataja. 
. . ."—Bernier, E. T., 186; [ed. Constable, 
425]. 

1842.—- 
** Botter fifty years of Europo 

than a cycle of Cathay." 
Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

1871.—'*For about three centurios tho 
Northern Provinces of China had been de- 
tached from native rule, and subject to 
foreign dynasties ; first to the Khitan . . . 
whose rulo subsisted for 200 years, and 
originated the name of Kkitai, Khata, or 
Cathay, by which for CM 1000 years 
China has been known to tho nations of 
Inner Asia, and to those whose acquaint- 
ance with it was got by that channel,"— 
Marco Polo, Introd. ch. ii, 


CAT'S-EYE, з. A stone of value 
found in Ceylon. It is described by 
Dana as a form of chalcedony of a 
greenish grey, with glowing internal 
reflections, whence the Portuguese call 
it Olho de gato, which our word trans- 
lates. It appears from the quotation 
below from Dr. Royle that the Belt 
oculus of Pliny has heen identified 
with the cal’s-cye, which may well be 
the case, though the odd circumstance 
noticed’ by Royle may he only a 
curious coincidence. [The phrase billa 
kī dukh does not appear in Plati's Dict. 
The usual name is lahsaniya, ‘like 
sarlic.” The Burmese are said to call 
it kyoung, ‘a сабг] 


c. A.D. 70.—‘ The stone called Belus eye is 
white, and hath within it a black apple, the 
mids whereof a man shall sce to glitter like 
gold. . . ."—JIollend's Plinie, ii, 625, 

c. 1310.—'* Quaedam regiones monetam 
non habent, sed pro ea utuntur lapidibus 
quos dicimus Cati Oculos.”—Conti, in Pog- 
goes, De Var. Fortunae, lib. iv. 


1516.—'*And there are found likewise 
other stones, such as Olho de gato, Chryso- 
lites, and amethysts, of which | do not treat 
because they are of little value, "атои, 
in Lishon Arad., її. 390. 


1599.—“ Lapis insuper alius ibi vulgaris 
est, quem Lusitani olhos de gatto, id est, 
ccultia felinum vocant, propterex quod eum 
eo ct colore et facic conveniat. l autem 
aliud quam achates est.”—-De Bra, iv. ЗА 
(after Linschoten); Пак. Soc. i. 61, 1i. 141]. 

1672.—“The Cat's-eyes, by the Portu- 
споко called Olhos de Gatos, occur in Zeylon, 
Cambaya, and Реди; they are more 
esteemed hy the Indians than by the Portu- 
guese; for some Indians believe that if a 
man wears this stone his power and riches 
will never diminish, but always increase."— 
Baldaeus, Germ. ed. 160. 


1837.—': Beli oculus, mentioned by Pliny, 
xxxvii. c. 55, is considered by Hardouin to 
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be equivalent to cil de chat—named in 
India billi ke ankh."—Royle's Hindu Medi- 
cine, p. 103. 


OATTY, s. 


a. A weight used in China, and by 
the Chinese introduced into the 
Archipelago. The Chinese name is 
kin or chin. The word katt or kati 
is Malayo-Javanese. It ‘is equal to 
16 taels, ic. 14 Ib. avoird. or 625 
grammes. "This is the weight fixed by 
treaty ; but in Chinese trade it varies 
from 4 oz. to 28 oz. ; the lowest value 
being used by tea-vendors at Peking, 
the highest by coal-merchants in 
Honan. 


[1551.—“ Cate.” See quotation under 
PECUL.] 


1598.—'*Evorie Catte is as much аз 20 
Portingall ounces."—Zinsckoten, 31; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 113]. 


1601.—*''Thoir pound they call a Cate 
which is ono and twentie of our ounces."— 
Capt. John Davis, in Purchas, і. 123. 


1609.—“‘ Offering to enact among them the 
penaltie of death to such as would scl ono 
cattie of spice to the Hollanders.”—Ave/ing, 
«ла. i. 199. 

1610.—** And (I prayso God) I have aboord 
ono hundred thirtio nino Типпез, six 
Cathayes, one quarterne iwo pound of 
nutmegs and sixo hundred two and twenty 
suckettes of Mace, which maketh thirtic 
sixo Tunnes, fifteene Cathayes one quar- 
terne, one and twentie pound.”—Ducid 
Midleton, ibid. i, 217. In this passage, 
however, Cathayes seems to be a strange 
blunder of Purchas or his copyist for Ct. 
Suelvtteis probably YN sukat, “a measure, 
а stated quantity." [The word appears as 
seckell in a letter of 1615 (Foster, iii. 175). 
Mr. Skeat suggests that it is a misreading 
for Pecul Swat, he says means ‘to 
Measure anything’ (indetinitely), but is 
nover used for « definite measure. | 


b. The word catty occurs in another 
sense in the following passage. А note 
says that «Сабу or more literally 
Kutloo is a Tamil word signifying 
batta” (q.v. But may it not rather 
be a clerical error for batty ? 

1659,—“If we should detain them longer 
wo are to give them catty."—Letier in 
Wieler, 1. 162. 


CATUR, s A light rowing vessel 
used on the coast of Malabar im the 
carly days of the Portuguese, We 
have not been able to trace the паше 
to any Indian source, [unless possibly 
Skt. chatura, *swift?). Is it not pro- 


bably the origin of our ‘cutter’? We 
see that Sir R. Burton in his Com- 
mentary on Camoens (vol iv. 391) 
says: “Catur is the Arab. katireh, a 
small craft, our ‘cutter’” [This view 
is rejected by the N.#.D., which re- 

rds it аз an English word from ‘to 
cut.’] We cannot say when cutter was 
introduced in marine use, We cannot 
find it in Dampier, ‘nor in Robinson 
Crusoc; the first instance we have 
found is that quoted below fram 
Anson Voyage. [The N.E.]. has 
nothing earlier than 1745.] 

Bluteau gives catur as an Indian 
term indicating a small war vessel, 
which in a calm can be aided by 
oars. Jal (Archeologie Navale, ii, 259) 
quotes Witsen as saying that the 
Čuturi or Almadias were Calicut 
vessels, having a length of 12 to 13 
paces (60 to 65 feet), sharp at both 
ends, and curving hack, using both 
sails and oars. But there was a larger 
kind, 80 feet long, with only 7 or 8 
feet beam. 


1510.—“ There is also anothor kind of 
vessel. . . . These are all made of ono piece 
‚+. Sharp at both ends. These ships nre 
called Chaturi, d ro either m 2, sail 
or oars more swiftly than any galley, fusta, 
or brigantino,"— Varthema, i14 У J 

1544.—“, . . navigium majus quod vocant 
caturem.”—Seti. Franc. Хае. Epistolae, 121. 


1519.— “© Naves item duas (quas Indi 
catures vocant) summa celeritate armari 
jussit, vi oram maritimam legentes, hostes 
commeatu prohiberent." — Got, de Bello 
Сашко, 1331. 


1552.—'*And this winter tlie Governor 


sent to havo built in Cochiu thirty Catures, 
which are vessels with oars, but smaller 
than brigantines.”—Custanheda, iii. 271. 


1588.—'' Cambaicam oram Jacobus Lac- 
teus duobos caturibus tueri jussus, . . ."— 
Маў, lib. xiii, ed. 1752, p. 283. 

luO0l.—** Biremes, seu Cathuris quam 
plurimae conduntur in. Lassaon, Javae civi- 
tate... ."— De. Bru, iii. 109 (where there 
ia a plate, iii, No. xxxvii.). 

1653. —'* No man was хо bold to contra- 
diet the man of God; and they all went 
to the Arsenal ‘There they found а good 
and sullicient bark of those they call Catur, 
besides seven old foysts."—Dryden, Life of 
Nacier, in Works, 1821, xvi. 200. 

1742.—“. . . to prevent even the possi- 
bility of the galeons escaping usin tho night, 
the two Cutters belonging to the Centurion 
and the Gloucester wero both manned and 
sent in shore. . . ."—<Ansow’s Voyage, 9th ed. 

1796, p. 251. Cutter also occurs pp. 111, 
129, 150, and other places. 
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CAUVERY, 
of S. India. Properly Tam. Kaviri, 
or rather Kéveri, and Sanscriti 
Калет, The earliest mention is that 
of Ptolemy, who writes the name 
(after the Skt. form) Xáfpos (sc. rora- 
бз). The Кадар: of the Periplus 
(с. A.D. 80-90) probably, however, 
represents the same name, the Xafipis 
épropéy of Ptolemy. Тһе meaning of 
the name has been much debated, and 
several plausible but unsatisfactory 
explanations have been given. Thus 
the Skt. form Kavért has been ex- 
plained from that language by kavéra 
‘saffron? А river in the Tamil 
country is, however, hardly likely to 
have a non-mythological Skt. name. 
The Cauvery in flood, like other S. 
Indian rivers, assumes a reddish hue. 
and te torm us ae been ae 
plained b . Caldwell as ibly 
from the Dravidian kavi, ined ochre’ 
or kd (а-та), ‘a grove,’ and ér-u, Tel. 
‘a river,’ ér-1, Tam. ‘a sheet of water? ; 
thus either ‘red river’ or ‘grove river.’ 
[The Madras Admin. Gloss. takes it 
rom kd, Tam. ‘grove,’ and ёгї, Tam. 
‘tank,’ from its original source in а 
garden tank.] Kd-viri, however, the 
form found in inscriptions, affords a 
wore satisfactory Tamil interpretation, 
viz, Kd-virt, ‘grove-extender, ог 
developer. Any one who has travelled 
along the river will have noticed the 
thick groves all along the banks, which 
form a remarkable feature of the 
stream, 


с. 150 л.р.— 

** XaBipou тотаџо? ёк8о\&: 

Xafnpis épxropióv." —Ptolemy, lib. vii. 1. 

The last was probably represented by 
Kaveripatan. 

c. 545.— “Then there is Sioledéba, i.e. 
Taprobano . . . and thon again on the 
Continent, and further back, is Marallo, 
which exports conch-sholls; Kaber, which 
exports alabandinum."—Cosmas, Topog. 
Christ. in Cathay, &c. clxxviii. 

1910-11.—''After traversing tho passes, 
they arrived at night on tho banks of the 
river Künobar,y and bivouacked on the 
sands."—Amtr ККизгй, in Elliot, ii. 90. 

The Cauvery appears to he ignored in 
the older European account and maps. 


CAVALLY, s. This is mentioned 
as a fish of Ceylon by Ives, 1775 
(p.57) Itisno doubt the same that 
is described in the quotation from 
Pyrard [see Gray's note, Hak. Soc. 


176 
n.p. The great river | i. 388 
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It may represent the genus 
Equula, of which 12 spp. are described 
by Day (Fishes of India, pp. 237-242), 
two being named by different zoolo- 
gists E. caballa. But Dr. Day hesi- 
tates to identify the fish now in 
question. The fish mentioned in the 
fourth and fifth quotations may be the 
same депе but that in the fifth 
seems doubtful Many of the spp. 
ure extensively sun-dried, and eaten 
hy the poor. 

c. 1610,.—'*Ces Moucois pescheurs pren- 
nent entr'autres grande quantitó d'vno 
sorte de petit poisson, qui n'est pas plus 
grande quo la main et largo commo vn 
petit bremeau. Les Portugais l'appellent 
Pesche cauallo. П est le plus commun 
de touto ceste coste, ot c'est do quoy ils 
font le plus grand trafic; car ils le fendent 
par la moitié, ils lo salent, et lo font sechor 
au soleil."—/^yrard de Laval, i. 278; soc 
99] 309; [Hak. Soc. i. 497; ii. 197, 294, 


1626.—''The Ле inricht us with many 
good things; Buffols, . . . oysters, Breams, 
Cavalloes, and store of cther fish." —Sir T. 

, 

1652.—''*Thero is another very small fish 
vulgarly called Cavalle, which is good 
enough to eat, but not very wholesomoe."— 
Philippus a Sanct. Trinitate, in Fr. Tr. 383. 

1796.—''The ayla, called in Portuguese 
cavala, has a good tasto when fresh, but 
when salted becomes like the herring.” —Fra 
Paolini, E. T., р. 240. 

1875.—'* Caragz denter (Bl. Schn.). This 
fish of wide rango from tho Mediterranean to 
the coast of Brazil, at St. Helena is known 
as the Cavalley, and is one of the best table 
fish, being indeed the salmon of St. Helena. 
It is taken in considerable numbers, chiefly 
during the summer months, around the 
coast, in not very deep water: it varics in 
length from nine inches up to two or three 
fect.” —St. Helenu, by J. C. Melliss, р. 106. 


CAWNEY, CAWNY, s. Тап. 
Кат, ‘property,’ hence ‘land,’ [from 
Tam. kan, ‘to sce? what is known 
and recognised,| and so a measure of 
land used in the Madras Presidency. 
It varies, of course, but the standard 
Cawny is considered to he = 24 manai 
or Grounds (q.v.), of 2,400 sq. f. each, 
hence 57,600 sq. f. or av. 1:322. This 
is the only sense in which the word 
is used in the Madras dialect of the 
Anglo-Indian tongue. The ‘Indian 
Vocabulary’ of 1788 has the word in 
the form Connys, but with an unin- 
telligible explanation. 

1807.—** The land measure of the Jaghire 
is as follows: 24 Adies square=1 Culy; 
100 Culies=1 Canay. Out of what is 
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called charity however the Culy is in fact 
a Bamboo 26 Adies ог 22 foot 8 inches in 
length .. . the Ady or Malabar foot is 
therefore10 „42, inches nearly ; and tho custo- 
mary canay contains 51,375 sq. feet, or 
ly acres nearly; while the proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 fect."—F. Buch- 
anan, Mysore, de. i. 6. 


CAWNPORE, np. The correct 


name is Капћрит, the town of Kanh, | trad 


Kanhaiya ‘or Krishna.’ The city of 
the Doab so called, having in 1891 
2 population of 188,712, has grown 
up entirely under British rule, at first 
as the bavar and dependence of the 
cantonment established here under a 
treaty made with the Nabob of Oudh 
in 1766, and afterwards as a great 
mart of trade. 


CAYMAN,s. This is not used in 
India. It is an American name for 
an alligator ; from the Carib acayuman 
Lites But it appears formerly to 
nave been in general use among the 
Dutch in the East. [It is one of 
those words “which the Portuguese 
or Spaniards very early caught up in 
one part of the world, and natura 
in another,” (N.E.D.)]. 

1530.—“The coun’ із extravagant], 
hot; and the rivers xu full of C. Ed 
which are certain water-lizards (lagarti)." 
—Nunno de Guzman, in Ramusio, iii. 339. 

1598.—'*In this river (Zaire or Congo) 
thero are living divers kinds of creatures, 
and in particular, mighty great crocodil 
which tho country people there cal 
Caiman.”—Pigajetta, in Harleian Coll. of 
Voyages, ii. 33. 


This is an instance of the way in 
which we so often see a word belong- 
ing to a different quarter of the world 
undoubtingly ascribed to Africa or 
Asia, as the case may be. In the 
next quotation we find it ascribed to 
India. 

1631.—‘“‘ Lib. T epe iii De Goodie 

ui рог totam Indiam cayman audit."— 
Ponies, Hist. Nat. et Med. 

1672.—“‘The figures so represented in 
Adam's footsteps were... 41. The King 
of tho Caimans or Crocodiles."—Baldaeus 
(Germ. ed.), 148. 

1692.—'* Anno 1692 thoro were 3 newly 
arrived soldiers . . . near a certain бш 
that stood by tho river outside tho 
so sharply pursued by a Kaieman that they 
wore obliged to climb the gibbet for safet, 
whilst the creature standing up оп his hini 
feet reached with his snout to tho very 
top of em gibbet."— Valentijn, iv. 281. 
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. CAYOLAQUE, s Kayu=‘wood? - 
in vr Dake is given in Craw- 
furd's Malay Dict. as “name of a 
red wood as incense, Myristica 
iners.. In his Descr. Dict. he calls it 
the “Tanarius major; a tree with a 
red-coloured wood, a native of Sumatra, 
used in!dyeing and in phacmssy, It 
is an article of considerable native 


ing to 
‘wood,’ lakh, ‘red dye’ (see LAC), but 
the combined form is not in Klinkert, 
nor aro these trees in Ridley's plant 
list. He gives Laka-laka or Malaka as 
the name of the phyllanthus emblica.] 
1610.—“There also ws hero a 

great quantity of lacca. for maki у) 
colour, and the tree of this їз formed like 
our trees which produce walnuts."— Var- 
thema, p. 238. 


rized at 1500 Crownes."—Gaspar Da Crus, 
р 


1585.—‹“ Euerio morning and euening they 
do. offer vnto е ido les E 

njamin, wood uila, an cayofaque, 
tho" which is клр sweete. . . ."— 
Mendoza's China, i. 58. 


CAZEE, KAJEE, &c, s Arab. 
kādi, ‘a judge,’ the letter zwdd with 
which it із spelt being always pro- 
nounced in India like а я. The form 
Cadi, familiar from its use in the old 
version of the Arabian Nights, comes 
to us from the Levant. The word 
with the article, al-kddi, becomes in 
Spanish alcalde ;* not alcaide, which is 
from Айй, ‘a chief’; nor 
which is from wazir. So Dozy an 
Engelmann; no doubt correctly. But 
in Pinto, cap. 8, we find “ao guazil da 
justica q em elles he como corre- 
gedor entre nos”; where guazil seems 
to stand for £dsi. 

It is not easy to give an accurate 
account of the position of the Kast in 
British India, which has gone through 
variations of which a. distinct, record 
cannot be found. But the following 
outline is believed to be substantially 
correct. 


* Dr. Н. Rost observes to us that tho Arable 
letter zwdd is mced by the Malaya like 4 
‘see also Crawfurd's Malay Grammar, p. Т). And 
t is curious to find a transfer of the same letter 
into Spanish аз 10. In Malay küdi becomes kalti, 
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Under Adawlut I have given а 
brief sketch of the history of the 
Judiciary under the Company in the 

engal Presidency. Down to 1790 
the greater part of the administration 
of criminal justice was still in the 
hands of native jud and other 
native officials of various kinds, though 
under European supervision in varying 
forms. But the native judiciary, ex- 


cept in positions of a quite subordinate | pergu 


character, then It was, how- 
ever, still in substance 
law that was administered in criminal 
cases, and also in civil cases between 
Mahommedans as affecting succession, 
&c. Апа a Kaz and a Mufti were 
retained in the Provincial Courts of 
Appeal and Circuit as the exponents 
ae ATHEN law, and the de- 
liverers of а formal Futwa. There 
was also а Kdzt-al-Kozdt, or chief Ка 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, attached 
to the Sudder Courts of Dewanny and 
Даша assisted by two Muftis, and 
these gave written futwas on 
references from the District Courts. 
The style of Kazi and Mufti pre- 

sumably continued in formal existence 
in connection with the Sudder Courts 
ill the abolition of these in 1862; 
but with the earlier abolition of the 
Provincial Courts in 1829-31 it had 
gaite ceased, in this sense, to be 
amiliar In the District Courts the 
со mding exponents were in 
English officially designated Law- 
Officers, and, I believe, in official 
vernacular, as well as commonly among 
Anglo-Indians, Moolvees (А.т. 

nder the article LAW-OFFICER, it 
will be seen that certain trivial cases 
were, at the discretion of the magis- 
trate, referred for dis by the 
Law-officer of the district. And the 
latter, from this fact, as well 
perhaps, from the tradition of the 
elders, was in some parts of 
popularly known as ‘the Kazi? “In 
the istrate’s office,” writes my 
friend Mr. Seton-Karr, “it was 
quite common to speak of this 
as referred to the joint m 
and Pune ше tà Ѕайф 
Assistant) an t in to 
F nm 

ut the duties of the Kd:i popular 
го styled and officially reco; үк һай, 
almost from the begi 
ventury, become limited to certain 
notarial functions, to the performance 
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e Mahommedan 
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and registration of Mahommedan 
marriages, and some other matters 
connected with the social life of their 
co-religionists. To these functions 
must also be added as regards the 
18th century and the earlier years 
of the 19th, duties in connection with 
distraint for rent on behalf of Zemin- 
dars. There were such Kd:is nomin- 
ated by Government in towns and 
mnas, with great variation in 
the area of the localities over which 
they officiated. The Act XI. of 1864, 
which repealed the laws: relating to 
law-officers, pat an end also to the 
appointment by Government of Kazis. 

ut this seems to have led to incon- 
veniences which were complained 
of by Mahommedans in some parts 
of. India, and it was enacted in 1880 
(Act XII., styled “The Казз Act") 
that with reference to any particular 
locality, and after consultation with 
the chief Musulman residents therein, 
the Local Government might select 
and nominate a Каз or Kdszis for 
that. local area (see FUTWA, LAW- 
OFFICER, MUFTY). 

1338.—“‘Thoy treated mo civilly and set 
me in front of their mosque during their 
Easter; at which mosque, on account of 
its being their Easter, there were assombled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, ie. of thoir bishops."—Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in Cathay, dc., 235. 

c. 1461.— 
** Au tems que Alexandre regna 

Ung hom, nommé Diomedès 

Dovant luy, on luy amena 

Engrilloné poulces ot dotz 

Comme ung larron ; car il fut des 

Escumeurs quo voyons courir 

Si fut mys devant le cadés, 

Pour estre jugó à mourir." 

Gd. Testament dc Fr. Villon. 
[c. 1610.—'* The Pandiaro is called Cady 


in the Arabic tongue.”—Pyrard de Laval, 


as, | Нок. Soc. i. 199.] 


1648. —* Tho Government of the city (Ah- 
medabad) and surrounding villages rests 
with tho Govornor Coutewael, and the 
Judge (whom thoy call Casgy)."— Van Twist, 
15. 


670.—'*Tho Shawbunder, Cozzy."— 
edges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. coxxix.] . 
1673.—'*Their Law-Disputes, they are 
soon ended; tho Governor hearing; and 
the Cadi or Judge determining évery Morn- 
ing."—Fryer, 82. 
“Theo Cazy or Judge . . - 
them." — Ibid. 94. 
1683.—'*. . . more than ipae eun роо: 
гей ther, complaining wil 
fll вай PES exaction and injustice 


marries 
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towards them: some demanding Ru: 10, 
others Rupees 20 рог man, which Bülehun 
very generously paid E ры Саен 

resonce. . . .—, оу. 5; [Hak. 
Pist; Caze ini 85. ^ 

,1684.—': January 12.—From Cassumbazar 
"tis advised yo Merchants and Picars appeal 
ngain to yo Cazee for Justico against Nr. 
Charnock. Ye Cazee cites Mr. Charnock 
to appear. . . ."—Jbid. i. 147. 

1689 —'*A Cogee . . . who is a Porson 
skilled in their Law."—Ovington, 206. 

Here thore is perhaps a confusion with 
Coja. 

1727.—'* When the Man sces his Spouse, 
and likes hor, they agree on the Price and 
Torm of Weeks, Months, or Years, and 
then appear before the Cadjee or Judge.” — 
4. Hamilton, i. 52. 


1763.—'*The Cadi holds court in which 
are tried all disputes of property."—Orme, 
i, 26 (ed. 1803). 
„ 1773.—“ That they should be mean, weak, 
ignorant, and corrupt, is not surprising, 
when the salary of the dec judge, tho 
Cazi, does not exceed Rs. 100 per month." 
—From Impoy's Judgment im the Patna 
Cause, quoted by Stephen, ii. 176. 


1790.—“ Regulations for the Court of 
Circuit, 

24, That cach of the Courts of Circuit 
bo superintended by two covenanted civil 
servants of the Company, to be denomi- 
nated Judges of tho Courts of Circuit . . . 
assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti."—egna. 
for the Adm. of Justice in the Foujdarry 
or Criminal Courts in Bengal, Bakar, and 
ra Passed by the G.-G. in C., Dec. 3, 

790. 

392, . . . The charge against tho prisoner, 
his confession, which is always to bo received 
with circumspection and tenderness . . . 
&c. . . . being all heard and gono through 
in his presence and that of the Kazi and 
Multi of tho Court, the Kazi and Mufti are 
thon to write at tho bottom of the record 
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Governor-General, and the members of the 


Supreme Council, ited the head 
Cauzy of Bengal, Behar, and 0: and two 
Muftis.” pe was already in the Regula- 
tions of 1791. п. IX. of 1793. Seu also 
quotation under B 


and tho principal towns, pad in tho Bets 
gunnahs, for iG purpose o! ant 
attesting deeds of transfer, "Es other law 
papers, celobrating marriages, and perform- 
ing such religious duties or coromonios 
Кекире by the Mahommedan law, as 

ve been hitherto discharged by them 
under tho British  Government."— Reg. 
XXXIX. of 1793. 

1803.—Rogulation XLVI. regulates the 
Mur ee Cauzy in vores and per 
gunna for tho purpose o/ an 
attesting паса Кос transfer, ad other ky 
papors, celobrai marriages,” &c., bu 
uet no allusion to judicial duties. 1 

1821.—'' Have you not learned this com- 
mon saying—‘ Every ono's teeth aro blunted 
by acids except tho cadi's, which are by 
swoots.’”—Hajji Baba, сӣ. 1835, p. 316. 


1864.—'* Whereas it is unn to 
continue the offices of Hindoo and Maho- 
medan Law-Officers, and is inoxpodient 
that tho appointment of Cazee-ool-Cozaat, ог 
of City, Town, or Pergunnah Cazees should 
bo made by Government, it is enacted 
as follows :— A a 

* IT. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed so as to provont а Cazee-ool- 
Cozaat or other Cazee from performing, 
when required to do so, any duties or core- 
monies prescribed by the Mahomedan Law.” 
—4ct No. XT. of 1861. 


1880.—'*. . . whereas by tho usago of tho 
Muhammadan community in some parts of 
India the prosenco of Kázís appointed by 
the Government is required at the cole- 
bration of marriages. . . .”—Bill introduced 
into the Council of Gov.-Gen., January 30, 


of the proceedings held in tho trial, tho | 1880 


Јака or law as applicable to the circum- 
stances of tho caso. . . . Tho Judges of the 
Court T attentively consider such futea, 
zo." — Ibid. 


1791.—'*Theo Judges of tho Courts of 
Circuit shall refer to the Kazi and Muiti of 
their respectivo Courts all questions on 
points of law . . . regarding which they 


may not havo been furnished with specific | ia 


instructions from tho G.-G. in C. or the 
Nizamut Adawlut. . . "— Веза. №. XXXV. 

1792.—Rovenue Regulation of July 20, 
No. 1хху., empowers Landholders and 
Farmers of Land to distrain for Arrears 
of Rent or Revenue. Tho “Kazi of tho 
Pegunnah” is tho official under the Col- 
lector, repeatedly referred to as regulating 
and carrying out the distraint. So, again, 
in Regn. XVII. of 1793. 

1798. —“‘Ixvi. The Nizamut Adaulat 
shall continue to be held at Calcutta. 

“хуй. The Court shall consist of the 


» “An Act for the appointment of 
persons to the office of Kázf. 

“t Whereas by the preamble to Act No. 
XI. of 1864. . . it was (among оог things 
declared inexpedient, &c.) . . . and whoreas 
by the usage of the Muhammadan com- 
munity in somo parts of India the presence 
of К appointed by tho Government 
i uired at the colebration of шага 
and the performance of certain other ri 
and ceremonies, ahd it is therefore ox- 
рейс that tho Government should again 

o empowered to appoint such persons to 
the office of Kazi ; It is heroby onacted . . .” 
—Act No. XII. of 1880. 

1885.—''To come to something more 
specific. ‘There wero instances in which 
men of tho most venerable dignity, per- 
secuted without a cause bv o joners, 
died of rage and shamo in tho gripe of the 
vile alguazils of Impey’ [Macaulay's Essay 
on Hastings}. 
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“(Here we see one Сахі turned into an in- 
дерше El of T and guilty by legal 
able dignity’; а man foun y 

of corruptly oppressing a helpless 
Tiny eae, er 
ex ers without 
a cause; and a guard of sepoys, with which 
the Sy е Court had nothing to do, into 


of Muncomar, 1.950951. —— 4 


Cazee also is a title used in Nepal 
for Ministers of State. 

1848.—'* Counsellors, and mitred 
Lamas vero ther, to the numberof twenty 
all planted with their backs to the 1, 
mute and motionless as statues."—JHooker's 
Himalayan Journals, od. 1856, i. 286. 

1868.—''The Durbar (of Nepal) have 
written to the four Kajees of Thibet en- 

uiring er repere uel from Col. R. 
te erse- 
gation of R. C. ates Srila Е 
1873.— 
ci О үш, get Ds ready, 
о, Kazis, clear the way ; 
The chiof will ride in all his pride 
To tho Rungeet Stream to-day.” 
Wilfrid Heeley, A Lay of Modern 
ing. 


OEDED DISTRICTS, п.р. A name 
applied familiarly at the beginning of 
е last century to the territory south 
of the Tungabhadra river, which was 
ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of 
Tippoo Sultan. This territory em- 
braced the present districts of Bellary, 
Cuddapuh, and Karnül, with the Pal- 
nad, which is now a subdivision of the 
Kistna District. The name perhaps 
became best known in England.from 
Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas POLT that 
t man having administered these 
provinces for 7 years. 

1873.—'* We t to announce tho death 
of Lieut,-General Sir Hector Jones, G.C.B., 
at thu advanced age of 86. The nt officer 
now deceased belonged to the Madras Esta- 
blishment e ahs a Co.'s form gad pore 
a distinguis in е 
achievements ot that М includin; P the 
celebrated march into the ей Districts 
under the Collector of Canara, and the cam- 
poign against tho Zemindar of Madura.” — 
ете Reformer, p. 7 (“wrot serkes- 


CELEBES, np. According to 
Crawfurd this name is unknown to 
the natives, not only of the great 
island itself, but of the Archipelago 
generally, and must have arisen from 
some Portuguese misunderstanding or 


corruption. There appears to be no 
1 name for the island in the 


la uage, unless Tanah Bugi 
‘the ado the Bugis people? [es 


form Celebes is apparently a Portuguese 
plural, and several of their early 
writers speak of Celebes as a group of 
islands. Crawfurd makes a suggestion, 
but not very confidently, that Pulo 
sdlabih, ‘the islands over and above,’ 
might have been vaguely spoken of by 
the Malays, and understood by the 
Portuguese as a name. [Mr. Skeat 
doubts the correctness of this explana- 
tion’: * The standard Malay form would 
be Pulau Sálebih, which in some dia- 
lects might be 50-12075, and this may 
have been a patient of St-Lebih, a 
man’s name, the st corresponding to 
the def. art. in the Germ. NES 
Hans.’ Numerous Malay place-names 
are derived from those of people."] 


1516.—*' Having posed theso islands of 
Moluco . . . at a distanco of 130 leagues, 
there are other islands to the west, from 
which sometimes thore come white people, 
naked from the waist upwards, . . . Those 
ied eat human flesh, and if the King of 
aluco has any person to execute, the 
beg for him to'eat him, just as one would 
ask for a pig, and tho islands from which 
they come are called Celebe.”—Barbosa, 


c. 1544.—'*In this street (of Pegu) there 
were six and thirty thousand strangers of 
two and forty differont Nations, namely. . . 
Papuaas, Selebres, Mindanac:, zand man, 
others whose names І know not."—. Af. 
Pinto, in Cogan's tz, p.200. * 

1552.—“‘ In the previous November (1529) 
arrived at Ternate D. Jorgo de Castro who 
came from Malaca by way of Borneo in a 
junk . . i 
палке of Macagar. . ."— Barros, Dec. 
i. 18. 


» __ “Tho first thing that the Samarao 
did in this was to make Tristio de Taide 
believo that in the Isles of tho Celebes, and 
of tho Macagares and in that of Mindiniio 
there was much gold.”—Jbid. vi. 25. 
1579.—'*The 16 Day (December) woe had 
sight of the Iland Celebes or Silebis."— 
Тш; World Encompassed (Hak. Soc.), р. 


1610.—‘ At the same time thero woro at 
Tornate cortain ambassadors from the Isles 
the Macagás (which aro to the west of 
oso of Maluco—the nearest of them about 
60 leagues). . . These islands are many, and 
joined together, and appear in the sea-charts 
thrown into one very big island, extending: 
as the sailors say, North and South, 
having near 100 leagues of compass. And 
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this island imitates tho shape of a big locust, 
tho head of which (stretching to tho south 
to 5} degrees) is formed by the Cellebes (são 
оз Cellebes), which have a overthem.... 
2 раната ruled bn many Eiss, 

iffering in language, in laws, and, cus- 
toms. . . ."—Couto, Dec. V. vii. 2. 


CENTIPEDE, s. This word was 
perhaps borrowed directly from the 
ortuguese in India (centopéa). [The 
N.E.D. refers it to Sp. 


1662.—“‘There is a kind of worm which 
tho Portuguese call ил centopà, and the 
Dutch also * thousand-legs’ (tausend-bein)."”— 
T. Saal, 68. 


CERAM, п.р. А large island in the 
Molucca Sea, the Serang of the Malays. 
inket gives the name Seran, which 

т. Skeat thinks more likely to be 
correct.] 


CERAME, CARAME, &c, s. The 
Malayalim érambi, а gatehouse with a 
room over the gate, and generally 
fortified. This is a feature of temples, 
&c, as well as of private houses, in 
Malabar [see Logan, 1. 82]. The word 
is also applied to a chamber raised on 
four posts. [The word, as Mr. Skeat 
notes, has come into Malay as sarambi 
or serambi, ‘a, house veranda.’] 


[1500.—“ Но was taken to a cerame, 
which is a one-storied houso of wood, whic 
the King had erected for their moeting- 
.”"—Castaiteda, Bk. I. cap. 33, p. 103.] 
1551.—'*. . . whore stood the carame of 
the King, which is his temple. . . ."—Jbid. 
11. 

1552. — “‘Pedralvares . . . was carried 
ashore on men's shoulders in an andor till 
he was set among the Gentoo Princes whom 
the Camorin had sent to receive him at tho 
beach, whilst tho said Camorin himself was 
standing within sight in the cerame awaiting 
his arrival."— Barros, I. v. 5. 

1557.—Tho word occurs also in D'Albo- 

uerquo's Commentaries (Hak. Soc. tr. i. 
115) but it is thoro erroncously rendered 
“jetty.” 

1566. — * Antes de entrar no Cerame 
vierio receber alguns senhores dos que 
ficarão com el Rei.”—Dam. de Goes, Chron. 
76 (ch. Iviii.). 


CEYLON, n.p. This name, as ap- 
lied to the t island which ha 
rom India like a dependent jewel, 


becomes usual about the 13th century. 
But it can be traced much earlier. 
For it appears undoubtedly to be 
formed from Sinhala or Siham, ‘lions’ 
abode,’ the name adopted in the island 


loquiall 
from the 


probably 
Sarandip and Sarandib which was long 
the name in use by mariners of the 
Persian Gulf. 

It has been su by Mr. Van 
der Tuuk, that the name Sailan or 
Stlan was really of Javanese origin, as 
sela (from Skt. #04, ‘a rock, a stone’) 
in Javanese (and in Malay) means ‘a 

recious stone,’ hence Pulo Selan would 

е ‘Isle of Gems! [“ This,” writes Mr. 
Skeat, “is ible, but it remains to 
be proved that the gem was not named 
after the island (i.c. ‹ et stone’). 
The full phrase in standard Malay 1s 
batu Sélan, where batu means ‘stone.’ 
Klinkert шегу Sailan (Ceylon) 
аз Persian.”] The island was really 
called anciently Кашар ‘Isle of 
Gems, and is termed by an Arab 
historian of the 9th century Jazirat-al 
yakat, ‘Isle of Rubies.’ So that there 
is considerable plausibility in Van der 
Tuuk’s suggestion. But the 
of the name from Sthala is so legiti- 
mate that the utmost that can be con- 
ceded is the possibility that the Malay 
form Selun may have been shaped by 
the consideration suggested, and may 
have influenced the general adoption 
of the form Satldn, through the pre- 
dominance of Malay navigation in the 
Middle Ages. 


с. 362.—“‘ Unde nationibus Indicis cortatim 
cum donis optimatesmittentibusanto tempus, 
ab usquo Divis et Serendivis."—4Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XXI. vii. 

c. 430.—'* The island of Lanka was called ' 
Sihala after the Lion; liston yo to the 
narration of tho island which I шп going to) 
tell: *Tho daughter of the апда ing 
cohabited in the forest with a lion.'"— 
Dipavanso, IX. i. 2. 

c. 545.— This is the great island in the 
ocean, lying in the Indian Sea. Ву tho 
Indians it is called Мега һу Шо 
Grecks Taprobane."— Cosmas, xi. 


851.—'*Near Sarandib is tho -fishery. 
Sarandib is entirely surrounded by tho sea.” 
— Relation des Voyages, i. p. 5. 
. 940. —'* Mas'üdi proceeds: In the Island 
a I myself witnessed that when 
the King was 


end, he was on & 
chariot with low wheels зо d tds hair 
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125 й i 615.—‹ 40 tons of cinnamon of Celand.” 
dragged upon the ground.”—In Gildemeister, Foster, Letters, ii, 277, 


с. 1020.—“ Thero you enter the country | [ » “Hore is arrived a ship out of 
Ў i ir, thi ia, th Holland . . . at present turning und 
of Lárán, where is Jaimár, then Malia, then En Tbv. 3g g er 
i díp (Si A 1682,—'*. . . having run 35 miles North 
or the island of Sarandíp."—44 Вігїл?, аз | without seeing Zeilon.” — Hedges, Diary, 
given by Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 66. July 7 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 28]. 
1275.—‘‘ The island Sailan із а vastisland |  1727.—4A. Hamilton writes Zeloan (i. 340, 


between China and India, 80 parasangs in | &c.), and as late as 1780, in Dunn's Naval 
Te uces wonderful things, Directory, we find Zeloan thr ughout, 


circuit. . . . It ES y 

sandal-wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, | 1781. «We CES the wholo coast of 

brazil, and various spices. . . ."—Kazvint, in | Zelone, from Pt. Pedro to the Little Basses, 

Өй , looked into every port and spoko to ever 
1298.—'* You come to the island of Seilan, | vessel we saw, without hearing of French 

which is in good sooth the best island of its | vessels.” —Price's Letter to` Ph. Francis, in 


size in the world."—AMarco Polo, Bk. iii, „1,9. 
oh. 14. 1830.— 

с. 1800.—‘There aro two courses. . . | ‘“ For dearer to him aro the sholls that sl 
from this place (Ma’bar); one leads by sea By his own sweot native HERES" V 
to Chín and Máchin, passing by tho island | Than all the pearls of Serendeep, 
of Sílán."— Rashídw in Elliot, i. 70. Or the Ava ruby's gleam ! 


—“ л i Homo! Home! friends—hoealth—re; 
51590 ag Ta this TA dl = What are Golconda’s gems to those ^ 


ceeding great mountain, of which the folk Bengal Annual. 


relate that it was upon it that Adam mourned 
for his son one hundred years.”—Fr. Odoric, СНАВЕЕ, s Н. chabi, chábhi, ‘a 
key,’ from Port. chave. In Bengali it 


in Cathay, i. 98. 
o. 1897,— -I mot in this city (Brussa) the | becomes sdbi, and in Tam. sdvi. In 
Sea-H. ‘a fid? 


рош sheikh 'Abd'- АПаһ -21- Мізгі, the 
eller. He was а Won man. He 

CHABOOTRA, s. Н, chabütrá and 

chdbütara, a paved or plastered plat- 


made the circuit of the , except he 
nover entored China, nor the island of 

form, often attached to a house, or in 
a garden. 


Serena nor Andalusia, nor the Südün. I 
have excelled him, for I have visited thoso 
€. 1810.—'*It was a burning evening in 


rogions.”—Jén Batuta, ii. 321. 
June, when, after sunsot, I accompanied Mr. 


с. 1850.—'*. . . I proceeded to sen by 
Шап, а glorious mountain opposite to 
Sherwood to Mr. Martin's bungalow. . . . 
Wo were conducted to tho"Cherbuter... 


Bey. 

Paradise, . . . "Tis said the sound of the 

waters falling from the fountain of Paradise 
this Cherbuter was many feet square, and 
chairs were sot for the guests.”—Autobiog. 


is heard there."—Afarignolli, in Cathay, 
of Mrs. Sherwood, 345. 


ii. 346. 
€. 1420.—''In the middle of the Gulf 
1811.—**. . . the Chabootah or Terrace." 
— Williamson, V. M. ii. 114. 


there is a very noble island called Zeilam, 
which is 3000 miles in circumference, and 
1827.—'* The splendid OON havin 
entered the royal gardons, approache 


on which they AA digging, rabies 
lets, an ose stones whi 
m EE 
through a long avenue of lofty trees, a 
chabootta or platform of white marble 


eyes." —N. Conti, in India 
in he ХУШ Century, T. 

canopied by arches of the same matorial."— 
Sir W. Scott, The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiv: 


1498.—'*. . . much gi and т, 

and cinnamon, but this is not во fne aat t 
18384.—'* We rode up to tho Chabootra, 

which has a enclosed court beforo it, 


which comes from an island which is called 
Cillam, and which is 8 days distant from 
Calicut,"— Roteiro de V. da Gama, 88. largo 
and the Darogha received us with tho 
respect which my showy escort claimed."— 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 133: 


1514.—“ Passando avanti intra la terra e 
il mare si truova l'isola di Zolan dove nasce 
la cannella. . . ."— Giov. da Empoli, in 

Archiv. Stor, Tial., Append. 79. 

CHACKUR, s. P.—H. chdkar, ‘a 
servant.’ The word is hardly ever 
now used in Anglo-Indian households 
except ав а sort of rhyming amplifica- 

tion to Naukar (see NOKUR): *Naukar- 
chákar," the whole following. But in 
а past generation there was a distinc- 
tion made between naukar, the superior 
servant, such as a munshi, a gomdshta, 


argo and beautiful 
island which the оона „ and Persians 
call Cey! and the Indians call it 
Ylinarim."— 166. 

1586.—''This Ceylon is a brave Iland, 
very fruitful and fair."-—HaL. ii. 397. 
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а chobddr, a khdnsama, &c., and chdkar, 
а menial servant. Williamson gives а 
curious list of both c showing 
what a large Caleutta household em- 
braced at the beginning of last century 
(У. M. i. 185-187). 


1810.—*'Such is the superiority claimed 
by the nokers, that to ask one of them ‘whose 

auker ho is?’ would be considered a 
gross insult."— Williamson, i. 187. 


CHALIA, CHALE, n.p. Chalyam, 
Cháliyam, or Chdlayam; an old port 
of Malabar, on the south side of the 
Beypur [see BEYPOOR] R., and opposite 
Beypur. The terminal station of the 
Madras Railway is in fact where 
Chilyam was. А plate is given in the 
Lendas of Correa, which makes this 
plain. The place is incorrectly alluded 
toas Kalydn in Imp. Gazetteer, ii. 49 ; 
more correctly on next page as Chalium. 
[See Logan, Malabar, i. 75.] 


c. 1330.—8eo in Abulfeda, '*Shaliyàt, а 
city of Malabar,"—Gildemeister, 185. 

c. 1844.—“I went then to Shalyat, a 
very pretty-town, where they make the 
stuffs that bear its name [see 8. E]... 
Thence I returned to Kalikut."—ZUin Batuta, 


iv. 109. 

1516.— '* Beyond this city (Calicut) towards 
the south there is another city called 
Chalyani, where there are numerous Moors, 
natives of the country, and much shipping.” 
— Barbosa, 153. 

с. 1570.—“ And it was during tho reign of 
this prince that the Franks erected their fort 
at Shaleeat ... it thus commanded the 
trado between Arabia and Calicut, since 
between the last city and Shaleeat the dis- 
tance was ae parasangs." —Toh/ut-ul- 
Mujahideen, p. 129. 

1572.— 
©“ A Sampaio feroz succedorá 
Cunha, que longo tempo tem o lomo: 

Do Chale as torres altas erguei 
Em quanto Dio illustro delle tremo." 
Camées, x. 61. 


By Burton : 
‘Then shall succeed to fierce Sampaio's 


wers 

Cunha, and hold the helm for many a year, 

building of Chale-town the lofty towers, 

while quakes illustrious Diu his name to 
hear.” 


[c. 1610.—'*. . . crossed the river which 
separates the Calecut kingdom from that of a 
king p Chaly."—Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 


1672.—'* Passammo Cinacotta situata alla 
bocca dol fiume Ciali, doue li Portughesi 
hebbero altre volte Fortezza."—P. Vincenzo 
Maria, 129. 


CHAMPA. 


CHAMPA, пр. The name of a 
kingdom at one time of great power 
and importance in Indo-China, occupy- 
ing the extreme S.E. of that region, A 
limited portion of its soil is still known 
by that name, but otherwise as the 
Binh-Thuàün province of Cochin China. 


The race inhabiting this portion, Chams 
or Tsiams, are traditionally said to have 


occupied the whole breadth of that 
peninsula to the Gulf of Siam, before 
the arrival of the Khmer or Kambojan 
people. It is not clear whether the 
eople in question took their name 
rom Champa, or Champa from the 
People ; but in any case the om of 
mpa is Sanskrit, and probably it 
was adopted from India like Kamboja 
itself and so many other Indo-Chinese 
names. The original Champd was a 
city and kingdom on the Ganges, near 
the modern Bhügalpur. And we find 
the Indo-Chinese Champa in the 7th 
century called Mahd-champd, as if to 
distinguish it. It is probable that the 
Záßa or 748 of Ptolemy represents 
the name of this ancient kingdom ; 
and it is certainly the Sanf or Chanf of 
the Arab navigators 600 years later ; 
this form representing Champ as nearly 
as is possible to the Arabic alphabet. 
C. A.D. 640.—**. . . plus loin à l'est, le roy- 
aume do JMfo-Ao-tchen-po "" 5 
RECT Thsang, in Pèlerins Bouddh. iii. 


851.—''Ships then proceed to the 
Chanf). . . there fresh 

is procured; from this place is ex- 
ported the aloes-wood called С) This 
is m kingdom.”—Relation des Voyages, &o., 
1. e 


1298.—“ You come to a country called 
Chamba, a vory rich region, having a 
King of its own. Tho people aro idolaters, 
and pay a yearly tribute to the Great Kaan 
: « + there are a very great number of 
Elephants in this ош, and they havo 
lign-aloes in great al ce.” — Marco 
Bk. iii. 

c. 1800.—''Passing on from this, you 
come to a continent called Jampa, also 
ШЫ to the Kaan. . . ."—Rashiduddin, 
in Elliot i. 71. 

с. 1828.—" There is also a cortain of 
India called Champa. There, in e of 
horses, mules, asses, and camels, they make 
use of elephants for all their work.”—Friar 


Jordanus, 97. 
1510.—'' Havi passed this island 
Borney) . SEN REFUS the country of 


and China, there is another great 
island of Gentiles called Champa; which 
has a King and language of its own, and 
many ts. . . . There also grows in 
it aloes-wood."—Barbosa, 204. 


CHAMPANA. 
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1552.—'*Concorrinm todolos navegan 
dos mares Occidentacs da 


1572.— 
** Ves, corre a costa, que Champa se chama 
Coja mata he do an cheiroso ornada." 
Сатбез, x. 129. 


By Burton : 
“ Неге courseth, sce, the calltd Champa 


shore, 

with woods of odorous wood 'tis deckt 

and dight.” 

1608.—'*. . . thonce (from Assam) east- 
ward on the side of the northern mountains 
are the Nangata [1.e. Naga] lands, the Land 
E S lying 1 the lana Hu dons 

i.e. u o lan ang, 

ЖАТАН! and tha rest of tho realm of 
Munyang; boyond theso Champa, Kam- 
boja, eto. All these aro in general named 
Koki."—Taranatha (Tibetan) Hist. of Bud- 
dhism, by Schiefner, p. 262. The preceding 
is of great interest as showing a 

bir general knowlodge of the kingdoms of 
Indo-China on the part of a Tibetan priest, 
and also as showing that Indo-China was 
recoguised under a general name, viz. 


1690.—''Mr. Bowyear says the Prince of 

Champa whom he met at the Cochin Chinese 

Court was very polite to him, and strenu- 

exhorted him to introduce the English 

to tho dominions of Champa."—In Dal- 
rymple's Or. Repert. i. 67. 


CHAMPANA, s. А kind of small 
vessel. (See SAMPAN.) 


CHANDAUL, 
outcaste, ‘used-generally for a man of 
the lowest and most despised of the 
mixt tribes’ (Williams) ; ‘properly one 
sprung from a Sudra father and Brah- 
man mother’ (Wilson). [The last is 
the definition of the Ain (ed. Jarrett, 
jii. 116). Dr. Wilson identifies them 
with the Kandali or Gondali of Ptolemy 
(Ind. Caste, i. 57).] 

712.—'* You have joined those Chandáls 
and coweaters, and have become one of 
them.”—Chach-Namah, in. Elliot, i. 193. 

LALCORE] e see quotation under 


~CHANDERNAGORE, np. The 
name of the French settlement on the 
Hoogly, 24 miles by river above Cal- 
cutta, originally occupied in 1673. 
The name із ere Hunter wale 
properly Chandan(a)-nagara, - 
wood Cs but the usual form poirits 
rather to Chandra-nagara, ‘Moon City.’ 


s. H. Chandal, an,j 


[Natives prefer to call it Farash-danga, 
or ‘The gathering together of French- 
men.’] 

1727.—'' He forced the Ostenders to quit 
their Factory, and seek protection from 
the French at Ch "s. They have 
a few private Families dwolling near the 
Factory, and a pretty little Church to 


hear Mass in, which is the chief Business 
of T French in Bengal.”—A. Hamilton, 
n. . 


753.—'*Shandernagor." Sco quotation 
Eu CALCUTTA.] 


CHANK, CHUNK, з. Н. sank, 
Skt. sankha, a large kind of shell 
(Turbinella rapa) prized by the Hindus, 
and used by them for offering libations, 
as a horn to blow at the temples, and 
for cutting into armlets and other 
ornaments. It is found especially in 
the Gulf of Manaar, and the Chank 
fishery was formerly, like that of the 

earl-oysters, a Government monopoly 
see Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 556, and the 
references). The abnormal chank, with 
its spiral opening to the right, is of ex- 
ceptional value, and has been some- 
times priced, it is said, at a lakh of 
rupees ! 

c. 545.—''Then there is Sielediba, i.c. 
Taprobane . . . and then again on the 
continent, and further back is Jfarallu, 
which exports conch-shells (xoxAlous).”— 
Cosmas, in Cathay, I. clxxviii. 

851.—‘‘ They find on its shores (of Ceylon) 
the pearl, and the shank, a name by which 
they designate the great shell which serves 
for a trumpet, and which is much sought 
after.”—Reinaud, Relations, i. б. 

1563.—*. . . And this chanco is a ware 
for the Bengal trade, and formerly it eA 
duced more profit than now. . nd 
thero was formerly a custom in Bengal that 
no virgin in honour and esteem could 
corrupted unless it were by placing bracelets 
of chanco on her arms ; but sinco the Patans 
came in this usage has more or loss coased ; 
and so the chanco is rated lower now. . . ." 
— Garcia, £. 141. 

1644.—'* What they chiefly bring (from 
Tuticorin) are cloths called cachas* . . . а 
large quantity of Chanquo ; these are large 
sh which they fish in that sea, and 
which supply Bengal, where the blacks make 
of them lets for the arm; also the 
biggest and best fowls in all these Eastern 
parts.”—Bocarro, MS. 316. : 

1672.—''Garroude flew in all haste to 
Brahma, and brought to Kisna the chianko, 
or kinkhorn, twisted to the right.” —Baldacus, 
Germ. ed. 521. 


are probably the same as Milburn, 
under Tuticorin, calls ketchies. We do not know 
the з рторег name, [Sea Putton Ketchies, under 
PI OODS.] 
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1073.—'' There аго others they call chan- | villago folk."—C. Raikes, i 
quo; the shells of which aro the Mother of | Lawrence, i. 5 C. ele) шы у 
Pearl."—Fryer, 822. 
1727.—''It admits of some Trade, and 
роси Cotton, Corn, coars Cloth, and 
honk, a Shellfish in shape of a Peri- 
шиде but as largo as a Man's Arm above 
the Elbow. In Bengal thoy aro saw'd into 
Rings for Ornamonts to Women's Arms.”— 
4l. Hamilton, i, 131. 
1734.—“‘Expended towards digging a 154. 
foundation, whore chanks wero buried}  c.1340.—'* They hoist upon theso ole ts 
with accustomed ceremonies."—In Wheeler, | аз many chatrăs, or umbrellas Silk 
iii. 147. mounted with many precious stones, ani 
1770.—'* Upon the samo coast is found а | With handles of puro gold."—Jüm Batuta, 
shellfish called xanxus, of which the | йй. 228. 
Indians at Bongal make bracelets."—Raynal| с. 1954.—'*But оз all the Indians com- 
(tr. 1777) i. 216. monly go naked, they are in tho habit of 
1813.—“A chank opening to the right | carrying a thin like а little tent-roof on a 
hand is highly valued . . . always sells for | С2п0 handle, which they ороп out at will 
its woight in gold.”—Ailburn, i. 357. nsa protection against sun and rain. This 
871.—''The conch or chunk shell.”— | they call а chatyr. I brought one home to 
A = Land of Charity, 92.] in Cathay, &c. p. 581. У piel Lacs 


“ Chanks. Large for Camcos. Valuation 
per100 10Rs. 
White, live 5257 6, 
” е: » n » 
Table of Customs Duties on Imports 
into British India up to 1875. 


CHARPOY, з. Н. chdrpdi, from P. 
chihdr-pat фе. four-feet), the common 
Indian bedstead, sometimes of very 
rude materials, but in other cases 
handsomely wrought and painted. It 
is correctly described in the quotation 
from Ibn Batuta. 


c. 1350.—'' Tho beds in India are rey 
light. A singlo man can carry one, an 
ovory traveller should have his own bed, 
which his slave carries about on his head. 
The bed consists of four conical legs, on 
which four staves are laid; botween thoy 

lait a sort of ribbon of silk or cotton. 

hen you lie on it you need nothing olso 
to ES the bed sufficiently elastic."— 
iii. 880. 

c. 1540.—'*Husain Khan Tashtdír was 
sent on some business from Bengal. He 
went on travelling night and day. Whon- 
ever sleep came over him ho placed himself 
on a bed (chahür-püi) and tho villagers 
carried him along on their shoulders." —MS. 
quoted in Ziliot, iv. 418. 


1662,—''Turbans, long coats, trowsers, 


CHATTA, s An umbrella; "Н. 
chhátd, chhatr; Skt. chhatra, ` 

с. 900.—‹ Ho is clothed in a waist-cloth, 
and holds in his hand a thing called a 
Jatra; this is an umbrella made of pea- 
cock’s feathers.”—Reinaud, Relations, &c. 


loud Musick . . . an Ensign of Red, Swallow- 
tailed, several Chitories, little but rich 
Kitsolls (which aro tho Names of sovoral 
Countries for Umbrellocs). . . ."—Fryer, 160. 
691.—'*3  chatters."— Jed; Dia; 

ale Soc. ii. celxv. m e 

[1826.—‹ Another as my chitree-burdar 
or umbrolla-carricr."—Pandurang Hari, od. 
1873, i. 28.] 


CHATTY,s. Anearthen p sphe- 
roidal in shape. It is a S. Indian 
word, but is tolerably familiar in the 
Anglo-Indian parlance of N. India 
also, though the Н. Ghurra (ghara) is 
more commonly used there. ‘I'he word 
is Tam. shdti, shatti, Tel. chatti, which 
appears in Pali as chadi. 

1781.—'*In honour of His Majesty's birth- 
day we had for dinner fowl cutlets and a 
flour pudding, and drank his health in a 
chatty of sherbot."—Narr. of an Officer of 
Baillie's Detachment, quoted in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 285. 

1829.—“ Tho chatties in which tho women 
carry water aro globular carthen vessels, 
with a bell-mouth at top."—Afem. of Col. 
Mountain, 97. 


CHAW,s. For cha, i.e. Tea (q.v.). 

1616.—‘‘I sent . . . а silver chaw. pot and 
at to Capt. China wife.”"—Cocks's Diary, 
1. 215. 


„—“ & Mozuff zar, lyi CHAWBUCK, s. and v. A whip; 
loop on а charpo ma eed By | to whip, Am obsolete. vulgarism from 
tame buck gorin him in the side... it P. chdbuk, ‘alert’; in H. ‘a horse- 
Small, ppose in play, pee О Large eni mus Tt seems to be the same as the 

1883.—" After a gallop across country, he | 9^ mene Sur the Copa and the 
would rest on a charpoy, or оошу bes parently carried from Па (see Mr 
and hold an impromptu levee of the | quotation from Van Twist) [Mr. 


CHAWBUCK. 
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CHEECHEE. 


Ries points out that Klinkert gives 
chambok or sambok, as Javanese forms, 
. the standard Malay being chabok or 
chabuk; and this perhaps suggests that 
the word may have been introduced 
by Malay grooms once largely employed 
at the Cape.] 
1648. “, . . Poor end Ше Башкасы) 
flogged with a great whi, е 
several days in Боас ныр [eal Van Twist, 29. 
1673.—'* роп any suspicion of default ho 
has a Black Guard that by a Chawbuck, a 
great Whip, oxtorts Confession.” —J'ryer, 98. 
1673.—“The ono was of an Armenian, 
Chawbucked through the City for solling of 
Wino.”—Jbid. 97. 
1682.—**. . . Ramgivan, our Vekeel thero 
(ot Hugly) was sent for by Permesuradass, 
Ichund's servant, who immediately clapt 
him in prison. Yo same day was brought 
forth and slippered ; the next day he was 
beat on ye soles of his feot, yo third day 
Chawbuckt, and ye 4th drub'd till he could 
not speak, and all to force a writing in our 
names to pay Rupees 50,000 for custome of 
ye Silver brought out this year," —Hedges, 
Diary, Nov. 2; [Hak. Soc. i. 45]. 
[1684-5.—'*Notwithstanding his being a 
gront person was soon stripped and chaw- 
ckt." — Pringle, Madras Consns. iv. 4.) 
1688.— '*Small offenders are only whipt on 
the Back, which sort of Punishment they 
call Chawbuck.”—Dampier, ii. 138. 
1699.—**Tho Governor of Surrat ordered 
the cloth Broker to be tyed up and chaw- 
bucked."— Letter from General and Council 
at Bombay to Б. 1. C. (in Record Office), 23rd 
March, 1698-9. 
1726.—* Another Pariah ho chawbucked 
25 blows, put him in the Stocks, and kept 
him there an hour."— Wheeler, ii. 410. 
1756.—'*. . . aletterfrom Mr. Hastings . . . 
says that tho Nabob to engage the Dutch 
and French to purchase also, had put peons 
upon their Factories and threatened their 
aquilis with the Chaubac."—In Long, 79. 
1760.—'*Mr. Barton, laying in wait, 
seized Benautrom Chattogee opposite to 
the doot of the Council, and with the 
assistance of his bearer and his peons tied 
his hands and his feet, swing him upon a 
bamboo like a hog, carried him to his own 
house, there with his own hand chawbooked 
him in the most cruel manner, almost to 
the deprivation of life; endeavoured to 
force beef into his mouth, to the irreparable 
loss of his Bramin’s caste, and all this 
without giving ear to, or suffering the man 
to speak in his own defence. . . ."—Fort 
Wm. Consn., in Long, 214-215. 
«<The sonti ls placed at the d 
е sentine at the door 
Are for our security bail ; 
With Muskets and Chaubucks secure, 
They guard us in Bangalore Jail.” 
Song, by a Gentleman of the Ne 
(prisoner with Hyder) in Seton. 


arr, i, 18. 


set c'est la cause 


1817.—''. . . ready to prescribe his 
favourite regimen of tho Chal for eve: 
man, woman, or child who dared to thi 
otherwise.”—Lalla Rookh. 


CHAWBUCKSWAR, s. Н. from 
Р. chabuk-suwdr, a rough-rider, 

[1820.—“ As I turned him short, he throw 
up his head, which came in contact with 
mino and mado my chabookswar oxclaim, 
Alimudat. ‘the help of Ali.' "—7od, Personal 
Narr. Calcutta rop. ii. 723. 

1892.—“ A sort of high-stepping caper is 
wae the chabuksowar (whip rider}, or 
breaker, holding, in addition to the bridle, 
cords tied to the fore fotlocks.”—Kipling, 
Beast and Man in India, 171.] 


CHEBULI. The denomination of 
one of the kinds of Myrobolans (q.v.) 
exported from India, The true ety- 
mology is probably Каби}, as stated 
by Thevenot, i.e. ‘from Cabul.’ 

с. 1943.—''Chebuli mirabolani.”—List of 
oa &c., in Pegolotti (Dolla Decima, iii. 


c. 1665.—*' De la Province de Caboul . ..: 
les Mirabolans croissent dans les Montagnes 
urquoi les Orientaux les 


appelent Cabuly."— Thevenot, v. 172. 
CHEECHEE, adj. A: disparaging 
termapplied to half-castes or 8 


.V.) (corresponding to the Lip-lap of 
tA Ditch in Java) and also to their 
manner of speech. The word is said 
to be taken from chi (Fie !), a common 
native (S. Indian) interjection of re- 
monstrance or тергоо! supposed to be 
much used by the class in question. 
The term is, however, perhaps also a 
kind of onomatopeia, indicating the 
mincing pronunciation which often 
characterises them (see below). It 
should, however, be added that there 
are many well-educated East Indians 
who are quite free from this mincing 
accent, 


1781.— 
** Pretty little Looking-Glasses, Е 
Good and cheap for Chee-chee Misses.” 
Hicky's Bengal Gazette, March 17. 


1878.—‹ He is no favourite with the pure 
native, whose language ho speaks as his own 
in addition to tho hybrid minced English 
(known as chee-chee), which he also em- 
ploys."—Fraser's Magazine, Oct., 437. 

1880.—'* The Eurasian girl is often protty 
and аен P... ‘What ШО ҮНБОЧГ 
lips there hung The accents of her -tchi 
tongue.' "—Sir Ali Baba, 122. 

1881.—** There is no doubt that tho ‘Chee 
Chee twang, which becomes so objection- 
able to every Englishman before he has boen 
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long in tho East, was originally learned in 
the convent and the Brothers" school, and 
will bo clung to as firmly as the queer turns 
of speech learned in the same place."—St. 
James's Gazette, Aug. 26. 


CHEENAR, s. Р. chindr, the 
Oriental Plane (piena orientalis) 
and platanus of the ancients; native 
from Greece to Persia. It is often by 
English travellers їп Persia miscalle: 
sycamore from confusion with the 
common British tree (Acer pseudo- 
piatan), which English people also 
habitually miscall sycamore, and Scotch 
people miscall plane-tree! Our quota- 
tions show how old the confusion is. 
The tree is not a native of India, 
though there are fine chindrs in Kash- 
шеге, and a few in old native gardens 
in the Punjab, introduced in the days 
of the Moghul emperors, The tree is 
the Arbre Sec of Marco Polo (see 2nd 
ed. vol. i, 131, 132). Chindrs of especial 
vastness and beauty are described by 
Herodotus and Pliny, by Chardin and 
others. At Buyukdereh near Con- 
stantinople, is still shown the Plane 
under which Godfrey of Boulogne is 
said to have encamped. At Tejrish, 
N. of Teheran, Sir H. Rawlinson iells 
us that he measured a great chindr 
which has a girth of 108 feet at 5 feet 
from the ground. 


* c. 1628.—‘ The gardens here aro many . . . 
abounding in lofty pyramidall cypresses, 
broad-spreading Chenawrs. . . ."—Sir' T. 
Herbert, 136. 


1077.—'* Wo had a fair Prospect of tho 
City (Тарава filling tho ono half of an 
ample Plain, few MEE ‚+. showing 
themselves by reason of tho high Chinors, or 
Sicamores shading the choicest of them. . . .” 
—Fryer, 259. 

» "Wo in our Return cannot but take 
notice of tho famous Walk betwoon the two 
Cities of Jelfa and Zspakaun ; it is planted 
with two rows of Sycamores (which is the 
tall Maple, not the Sycamore of Alkair).”— 
Ibid, 286. 


1682,—'* At the olegant villa and garden 
at Mr. Bohun's at Lec. Но shewed mo the 
Zinnar treo or platanus, and told me that 
sinco they had planted this kind of tree 
about the Citty of Ispahan . . . the io 


plagu 
‚ had exceedingly abated of its mortal | Rao 


effec ."—Evelyn's Diary, Sept. 16. 
1726.—**. . . the finest road that you can 
imagine . . . planted in the middle with 135 
Sennaar trees on one side and 132 on the 
other.” — Valentijn, v. 208. 
1783.—'* This tree, which in most parts of 


Asia is called tho Chinaur, grows to the 


size of an oak, and has a taper straight | Akbar’: 


trunk, with a silver-coloured bark, and its 
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leaf, not unlike an expanded hand, is of a 

pale greon."—Q. Forster's Journey, ii. 17. 
1817.— **, . . thoy seem 

Like tho Chenar-tree grove, where winter 


throws 
O'er all its tufted heads its feathery snows.” 
Mokanna, 

(1885.—**. . . the island Char chúnar . . . 
a skilful monument of the Moghul Emperor, 
who named it from tho four plane trees he 

lanted on the spot.”—Hilgel, Travels in 

‘ashmir, 112. 

(1872.—*I . . . encamped under somo 
enormous chunar or oriental plane trees.” 
— Wilson, Abode of Snow, 370.] 

Chindr is alleged to be in Badakhshün 
applied to a species of poplar. 


CHEENY, s. See under SUGAR. 

1810.—** Tho superior kind (of raw sugar) 
which may often be had nearly white. . . 
and керт, under the namo of 
cheeny."— Williamson, V. M. ii. 194. 


CHEESE,s. Thisword is well known 
to be used in modern English s! for 
“anything good, first-rate in qi ity, 

muine, pleasant, or advantageous 
(Slang Dict.). And the most probable 
source of the term is P. and Н. chix, 
‘thing? For the expression used to 
be common among ago nme ego 
C у new Arab is the real chiz”; 
“These cheroots are the real chiz,” d.e. 
the real thing. The word may have 
been an Anglo-Indian importation, 
and it is difficult otherwise to account 
forit. [This view is accepted by the 
N.E.D.; for other explanations see 
1 ser. N. Ф Q. viii. 89; 3 ser, vii. 
465, 505.] 


ere була isis 
jubata, Schreber, elurus jubatus, 
Blanford], or * Hunting Leopard,’ so 
called from its being commonly trained 
tousein the chase, From Skt. chitraka, 
or chitrakdya, lit. Shaving а speckled 
body.’ 

1503.—'*. . . and when they wish to pay 
him much honour thoy call him do; as for 
example Chita-Ráo, whom I am acquainted . 
with; and this is a proud name, for Chita 
signifies ‘Ounco’ (or panther) and this Chita- 
means ‘King as strong as a Panther.’” 
— Garcia, f. 36. 

с. 1596.—''Onco a leopard (chita) had 
been caught, and without previous training, 
on a mere hint by His Majesty, it broug] Ü 
in the prey, like trained leo "—Aina- 
Abbart, ed. Blockmann, i. 

1610.—Hawkins calls the Cheetas at 
ч Court ‘ounces for game. —In 
Purchas, i. 218. 


CHELING, CHELI. 


[1785.—'*'Tho Cheetah-connah, the place 
where the Nabob's panthers and other 
animals for pan аге kept.”—Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 450.] 

1862.—'*Tho truo Cheetah, tho Hunting 
Leo of India, does not exist in Coylon. 
— i. 140. А 

1879.—''Two young cheetahs had just 
como in from Bombay ; one of these was as 

and like the puma, 
en stroked.”—“ Jam- 
May 17, p. 612. 


It has been ingeniously su ted 
by Mr. Aldis Wright that the word 
SERES as used by Shakspere, in the 
following passage, refers to this 
animal :— 

Falstaff: “Ho's no swaggeror, Hostess ; 
а tame cheater i’ faith; you may stroke 
him gently asa pore yhound ; he'll not 
swaggor.”—2nd Part King Henry ІУ. ii. 4. 

Com this with the e just 
GS ENS the Satu V RAW 
And the interpretation would rather 
derive confirmation from a parallel 
passage from Beaumont & Fletcher: 

«є... if you givo any credit to the jug- 
gling rascal, you are worse than simple Hi 

and will bo drawn into the not by 
this decoy-duck, this tame cheater.” —The 
Fair Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 

But we have not been able to trace 
any possible source from which Shak- 
spere could have derived the name of 

e animal at all, to say nothing of the 
familiar use of it. e N.E.D. gives 
no support to the suggestion] 


CHELING, CHELI, s. The word 
is applied by some Portuguese writers 
to the traders of Indien origin who 
were settled at Malacca. It is not 
found in the Malay dictionaries, and 
it is just possible that it originated 
in some confusion of Quelin (see 
KLING) and Chuli (see CHOOLIA), or 
rather of Quelin and Chetin (see 
CHETTY). 


1507.—''From the cohabitation 
Chelins of Malaqua with the Christians in 
me a street (even UE in givers 
ouses) S great offences 
our Tord "Denes of the eere Сос of 
Goa, in Archiv. Pori. Orient., Dec. 23. 
1618.—‹Е depois daquelle porto aberto е 
franqueado aj mercadores de Choro- 
lel; mormente aquelles chelis com rou- 
pas. . . ."—Godinho de Eredia, 4v. 
үү 
WO . Thome and S. 
that part of 8 ‚беа 


of tho 
jans i 


. Thome called 
the shore of the Jaos Bazar 
to the N.W. and terminates at the Stone 
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Bastion; in this dwell the Chelis of 
Choromandel."—Godinho de Eredia, 5v. Seo 
also f. 22, [and under САМРОО]. 


CHELINGO, s. Arab. shalandi, 
[тене Malayal. chalanti, Tam. sha- 
gu i] “djalanga, qui va sur leau; 
chalangue, barque, bateau dont les 
lanches sont clouées” (Dict. Tam. 
nc., Pondichéry, 1855). This seems 
an unusual word, and is perhaps con- 
nected through the Arabic with the 
medieval vessel chelandia, chelandria, 
chelindras, chelande, &c., used in carry- 
ing troops and horses. (But in its 
present form the word is 8. Indian] 
1726.—“*. . . as already a Chialeng (a 
eee cene Nat 
Valentijn, V. © Chor. 20. E E 


ais .022 0” 
Account charges at Fort St. David, 
Decr. 31, MS. in India Office. 
1761.—'*It appears there is no more than 
ono frigato that has escaped ; theroforo don't 
lose an instant to send us cheli ев upon 
chelingoes loaded with rice. . . ."—Lally to" 
Raymond at Pulicat. In Comp. Н. of the War ^ 
in India (Tract), 1761, p. 85. 
gj “No more than one frigate has 
еко ed; lose not ГАП instant iae espai 
elingoes upon chelingoes wit! 
rice.” —Carraccioli’s Life of Clive, i. 58. 


CHEROOT, s. A cigar; but the 
term has been apa es specially 
to cigars truncated at doth ends, as 
the Indian and Manilla.cigars always 
were in former days. The word is 
Tam. shuruttu, [Маг churuttu,] ‘a roll 
(of tobacco)! In the South cheroots 
are chiefly made at Trichinopoly and 
in the Godavery Delta, the produce 
being known respectively as Trichies 
and Lunkas. e earliest occurrence 
of the word that we know is in Father 


Beschi’s Tamil story of Parmartta 
Guru (c. 1725). On p. 1 one of the 
characters is. described as carrying а 


firebrand to light his pugaryatlat 
shshuruétu, ‘roll (cherout) of tobacco.’ 
e N.E.D. quotes cheroota in 1669.] 
rose (1750-60), speaking of Bombay, 
whilst describ the chervot does 
not use that od but another which 
is, as far as we know, entirely obsolete 
in British India, viz. Buncus (q.v.). 
1759.—In the expenses of the Nabob's 
E at tta in this year we 
ind: Б 
«60 Ibs. of Masulipatam cheroots, Rs. 
500."—In Long, 194. 


————————— a ШЫЛ nac acid 
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1781.—'*. . . am tormented every day by 
a parcel of gentlemen coming to the end of 
my berth to talk politics and smoko cheroots 
—ndviso them rather to think of mending 
the holes in their old shirts, like me."— 
uo сЕ Lindsay (in Lives of the Lindsays), 
iii, 297. 

р “Our evening amusements instead 
of Hes stupid Harmonics, was playing Cards 
and Backgammon, chewing Beetle and smok- 
ing Cherutes."— Old Country Captain, in 
India Gazette, Feby. 24. 

1782.—“‘Te tabac y réussit trés bien ; les 
chiroutes de Manillo sont renommées dans 
toute l'Inde par leur godt agréable; aussi 
les Dames dans co pays fument-olles touto 
la journée." —Seanerat, Voyage, iii, 43. 

1792.—“ At that time (c. 1757) I have scon 
tho officers mount guard many’s the time 
and oft. . . neither did thoy at that time 
carry your fusces, but had a long Pole with 
an iron head to it. . . . With this in one 
Hand and a Chiroot in tho other you saw 
them saluting away at tho Main Guard."— 
Madras Courier, April 3. 

1810.—** The lowest classes of Europeans, 
as also of the natives . . . frequently smoke 
cheroots, exactly corresponding with tho 
Spanish segur, though usually made rather 
moro bulky."— Williamson, V. M. i. 499. 

1811.--* Ріго que le T'cherout cst In 
cigarre, c'est me dispenser d'en faire la 
description." — Sol cyns, iii. 

[1823.—*' Ho amused himsolf by smoking 
sovoral carrotes.”—Oicen, Narr. ii. 50.] 

1875.—''The meal despatched, all who 
wore not on duty lay down . . . almost too 
tired to smoke their cheroots beforo falling 
asleep.”—The Dilemma, ch. xxxvii. 


CHERRY FOUJ,s. Н. chari-fauj? 
This curious phrase occurs in the 
quotations, the second of which ex- 
plains its meaning. I am not certain 
what the first part is, but it is most 
probably char?, in the sense of ‘mov- 
able,’ ‘locomotive, so that the phrase 
was equivalent to ‘flying brigade.’ 
[It may possibly be charhi, for charhni, 
in the sense of * preparation for battle.’] 
It was evidently a technicality of the 
Mahratta armies. 

1803.—'*Tho object of a cherry fouj, 
without guns with two armics after it, 
must bé to fly about and plundor the richest 
country it can find, not to march through 
oxhausted countries, to make revolutions in 
cities." — Elphinstone, in Life, i. 59. 

1809.—“ Two detachments under . . . 
Mahratta chiefs of some consequence, aro 
now employed in lovying contributions in 
different parts of the Jypoor country. Such 
detachments are called churee fun; they 
nro generally equipped very lightly, with 
but little artillery; and are equally formi- 
dable in their progress to friend and foe."— 
Broughton, Letters from a Mahratta Camp, 
128; [ed. 1892, p. 96]. 


answering in every way to the 
PARLA Ts of m end b ON 
Malayül. chetti, Tam. shetti, (Tel. aetti 
in Ceylon seddi]. These а eun 


man’: see the quotations from Pyrard 
on which Gray notes: “I do not 
know any other authority for the 
use of the word for merchantships, 
though it is analogous to our ‘mer- 
chantmen.’”] 


с. 1349.—Tho word occurs in Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 259) in the form gáti, which he says was 
given to vory rich merchants in China ; and 
this is one of his questionable statemonts 
about that country. 


1511.—'*The great Afonso Dalboquerque 
eee detormined. boa Abe: 
causo ho was a Hindoo, Governor of tho 


Quilins (Chel Ch 
n ., Нак. Soc. iii, 128; [па Бс 
quotation from ibid. iii. 146, undor G] 
1516.—‘‘Somo of these aro called Chéttis, 
who aro Gentiles, natives of the provinco of 
Cholmendoer."— Barbosa, 141. 


1552.—'*. . . whom our people commonly 
call Chatis. Theso aro men with such a 
genius for merchandise, and so acute in 
every mode of trade, that among our people 
when they desire either to blame or p 
any man for his subtlety and skill in mor- 
chant/s traffic they say of him, ‘ho is а 
Chatim'; and they uso the word chatinar 
for ‘to trade,'—which are words now ve 
commonly received among us."— Barros, 1. 
ix. 3. 

c. 1500.—'*Ui sono uomini periti cho si 
chiamano Chitini, li quali motteno il prezzo 
alle но cure ‘ederict, in Катизіо, 
iii. 890. 

1596.—“‘The vessels of the Chatins of these 
parts nover sail along the coast of Malavar 
nor towards the north, except in a cafilla, 
in order to go and come more securoly, and 
to avoid being cut off by the Malavars and 
other corsairs, who are continually roving 
in those scas."— Viceroy’s Proclamation at Goa, 
in Archiv. Port. Or., fasc. 3, 661. 


1598.—‘*'The Souldiers in these dayes give 
themselves more to be Chettijns [var. lect. 
Chatiins] and to dealo in Marchandiso, than 
to servo the Eig his Armado," —Zins- 
choten, 58 ; [Hak. i. 202]. 

Ln, . *Mostof thesevessels wero Chetils, 
that is to say, morchantmen.”—Pyrard de 
Laxal, Hak. Soc. i. 345. 
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[о. 1610.—'* Each is composed of fifty or | of the 17th, is made the source of most 
sixty war galiots, without counting those of | of the great rivers of Further India, in- 
chetie, or merchantmen.”—Pyrard de Laval, | cluding the Brahmaputra, the Irawadi, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 117.] the wen, and the Menam. Lake 
Chiamay was the counterpart of the 
African lake of the same period which 
is made the source of all the great rivers 
of Africa, but, it is less easy to suggest 
what gave rise to this idea of it. The 
actual name seems taken from the 
State of Zimmé (see JANGOMAY) or 
Chiang-mai. 

c. 1544.—'*So proceeding onward, ho ar- 
rived at the Lake of Singipamor, which 
ordinarily is called Chiammay. . . ."—F. M. 
Pinto, Cogan’s tr., p. 271. 

1552.—'*The Lake of Chiamai, which 
stands to tho northward, 200 leagues iu the 
interior, and from which issue six notable 
streams, three of which combining with 
others form the great river which passos 
through the midst of Siam, whilst the other 
three discharge into the Gulf of Bengala."— 
Barros, Y. ix. 1. 

1572.— 

** Olha o rio Meniio, que so derrama 
Do grande lago, que Chiamai se chama.” 


8. 

1686.—“. . . And that if tho Chetty 
Bazaar people do not immediately open 
their shops, and soll thoir grain, ctc., аз 
usually, that tho goods an commoditics 
i veral ships bo confiscated.” —In 


«Тһе Sittis aro merchant folk and 
ine d . "— Valentijn, Choro. 88. 
5 “The strength of a Bramin is 
Knowlodge; tho strongth of a King is 
Courago; tho strength of a Bellale (or 
Cultivator) is Revonue; the strength of a 
Chetti is Monoy.”—Apophthegms of Ceylon, 
tr. in Valentijn, v. 

с. 1704.—'* Qu aro a particular sind 
of merchants in Madras, and are genera! 
vory rich, but rank with the left-hand саш.” 


~ 1796.—“Cetti, mercanti astuti, diligonti, 
laboriosi, sobrii, frugali, ricchi." —Fra Pao- 
lino, 79. 

[CHEYLA, s “Originally a Н. 
word (cheld, Skt. chetaka, chedaka) ui se 
meaning ‘a servant,’ ‘many changes Camões, x. 195. 
have been rung upon it in Hindu| 1652—‘“Tho Countrey of these Brames 
1 hat it as meant a slave, а |: ~ -,9xtendeth Northwards from the ucer- 
life, so tha B : P est Peguan Kingdomes watered with 
household slave, a family retainer, an | many Srt ан RR h 
adopted member of a great family, a | from tho Lako Chiamay, which. though. 
dependant relative and a soldier in | 600 miles from the Sea, and emptying itself 
its secular senses ; a follower, a pupil, | continually into so many Channels, contains 
a disciple and а convert in its ec- 2 zallog} ta) compost, and із nevertheless 
clesia call Байге: Ib has passed out | {ll of ‘waters for tho one ог tho офа? 
of Hindu usage into Muhammadan| ' Ct Kt Lait E 
usage with much the same meanings! CHICANE, CHICANERY, =. 
and ideas attached to it, and has 


E These English words, signifying petti- 
even meant a convert from Hinduism 5 5, Signitymg | 


П fogging, captious contention, taking 
to Islam.” (Col. Temple, in Ind. Ant., AES “possi ble advantage in a contest, 
July, 1896, рр. 200 seg.) In Anglo-| have been referred to Spanish chico, 
Indian usage it came to mean a special | little, and to Fr. chic, chicquet, ‘a little 
battalion made up of prisoners and | bit,’ as by Mr. Wedgwood in his Dict. 
converts. of Eng. Etymology. See also quotation 

lc. 1596.—''The Chelahs or Slaves. Ніз | from Saturday Review below. But there 
Majesty) from religious motives dislikes tho | can be little doubt that the words are 
CEDE ave: -n He therefore really traceable to the game of chaugdn, 
or horse-golf. This game is now well 
known in England under the name of 
Polo (q.v.). But the recent introduc- 
tion under that name is its second im- 
portation into Western Europe. For 
in the Middle Ages it came from Persia 
to Byzantium, where it was popular 
under a modification of its Persian 
name (verb rivavlfew, playing ground 
riuxavicripov), and from Byzantium 
it passed, as a pedestrian game, to 
Languedoc, where it was called, by 
a further modification, chicane (see 


calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple.” — Aix, 
Blochmann, i, 253 seqq. 

[1791.—** (The Europeans) all were bound 
on the parade and rings (boly) tho badge 
of slavery were put into their ears. They 
were thon incorporated into a battalion of 
Cheylas."—In Seton-Karr, ii. $11. 

[1795.—'*. . . a Havildar . . . compollod 
to on in one of his Chela Corps."—Jlid. 
ii. 407. 


DEN ace riri the mast e 
i e, which in the maps of the 
16th century, followed by most of those 


—-- 
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Ducange, Dissertations sur Histoire 
de St. Louis, viii, and his Glossarium. 
Graecitatis, s.v. rfvxavlfew ; also Quseley's 
Travels i. 345). The analogy of certain 
perioda of the game of E suggests 
how the figurative meaning of chicaner 
might arise in taking advantage of the 
petty accidents of the surface. And 
this is the strict meaning of chicaner, 
аз used by military writers: 

Ducange’s idea was that the Greeks 
had borrowed both the game and the 
name from France, but this is evi- 
dently erroneous. He was not aware 
of the Persian chaugdn. But he ex- 
plains well how the tactics of the 
would have led to the application of 
its name to “those tortuous proceedings 

leaders which we old practitioners 


of 
call barres” The indication of the| used 


Persian origin of both the Greek and 
French words is due to W. Ouseley 
and to Quatremére. ‘The latter has an 
interesting note, full of his usual wealth 
of Oriental reading, in his translation 
of Makrizi’s Mameluke Sultans, tom. i. 
pt. i. pp. 121 seqq. 

The preceding etymology was put 
forward again in Notes upon Mr. 
Wedgwood’s Dictionary published by 
one of the present writers in Ocean 
Highways, Sept. 1872, p. 186. The same 
etymology has since been given by 
Littré (s.v.), who says: “ Dés lors, la 
série des sens est: jeu de mail, puis 
action de disputer la partie, еб enfin 
manœuvres processives"; [and is ac- 
cepted by the N.E.D. with the reserva- 
tion that “evidence actually connect- 
ing the French with the Greek word 
appears not to be known ”]. 

The P. forms of the name are 
chaugdn and chauigdn; but according 
to the Bahdri ?Аўат. (a great Persian 
dictionary compiled in India, 1768) the 
primitive form of the word is chulgan 
trom chil, * bent, which (as to the form) 
is corroborated by the Arabic sawljan. 
On the other hand, a probable origin 
of chaugan would be an Indian (Prakrit) 
word, meaning *four corners' [Platts 
gives chaugdna, ‘four-fold’], viz. as a 
name for the polo-ground, ‘The chulgan 
is possibly a ‘striving after meaning.’ 
The meanings are according to Vüllers 
(1) any stick with a crook ; (2) such a 
stick used as а drumstick; (3) а 
crook from which a steel ball is sus- 
pended, which was one of the royal 
insignia, otherwise called kaukaba [see 
Blochmann, Ain, vol. i. plate ix, No. 2.]; 


OHICANE, CHICANERY. 
(o Лр оаа and) the game of 


The game is now quite extinct in 
Persia and Western Asia, surviving 
only in certain regions adjoining India, 
as is specified under Polo. But for 
many centuries it was the game of 
kings and courts over all Mahomme- 
dan Asia. The earliest Mahommedan 
historians represent the game of chau- 
gan as familiar to the Sassanian kings ; 
Ferdusi puts the chaugdn-stick into 
the hands of Siawiish, the father of 
Kai Khusrü or Cyrus; many famous 
kings were devoted to the game 


e|among whom may be mention 


Nüruddin the Just, Atübek of Syria 
and the great enemy of the Crusaders. 
He was so fond of the game that he 
(like Akbar in after days) to 
play it by lamp-light, and was severely 
rebuked by a devout Mussulman for 
being so devoted to a mere amuse- 
ment. Other zealous chaugdn-plnyers 
were the great Saladin, Jalaluddin 
Mankbarni of Khwārizm, and Malik 
Bibars, Marco Polo's “Bendocquedar 
Soldan of Babylon,” who was said 
more than once to have played 
chaugdn at Damascus and at Cairo 
within the same week. Many illus- 
trious persons also are mentioned: in 
Asiatic history as having met their 
death by accidents in the maidan, as 
the chaugdn-field was especially called ; 
eg. Kutbuddin Ibak of Delhi, who 
was killed by such a fall at Lahore 
in (or about) 1207. In Makrizi (I. i. 
121) we read of an Amir at the 
Mameluke Court called Husimuddin 
Lajin 'Azizi the Jukdnddr (or Lord 
High Polo-stick). 
t is not known when the game was 
conveyed to Constantinople, but it 
must have been not later than the 
beginning of the 8th century.* The 
fullest description of the game as 
layed there is given by Johannes 
Jinnamus (c. 1190) who does not 
however give the barbarian name: 
““Тһе winter now being over and tho gloom 
cleared away, ho (the Emperor Manuol 
Comnenus) dovoted himself to a cortain 
sober exerciso which from tho first had been 
the custom of tho Emperors and their sons 
to practise. This is the manner thercof. 
A party of young men divide into two equal 
bands, and in a flat space which has been 


* The court for chaugdn is ascribed by Codinus 

(вео ану Theodosius Parvus, This could 

ly be the son of Arcadius (a.D. 408-450), but 
rather Theodosius III. (716-718). 
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measured out purposely they cast а leather 
ball in size somewhat liko an applo; and 
sotting this in tho middle as if it wero a 
prize to bo contended for they rush into the 
contest at full , each ing in his 
right hand a stick of moderate length which 
comes suddenly to a broad round end, tho 
middle of which is closed by a notwork of 
dried catgut. ‘Then each party strives who 
shall first send the ball beyond tho goal 
panteg conspicuously on the opposite side, 
or whenever tho ball is struck by tho netted 
sticks through tho goal at either side, that 
gives the victory to the othersido. This is 
the kind of game, evidently a slippery and 
dangerous ono. Fora player must be con- 
tinually throwing himself right k, or 
bending to one side or the other, as ho 
turns his horso short, or suddenly dashes 
off at spood, with such strokes and twisis as 
aro needed to follow up the ball. . . . And 
thus as the Emperor was rushing round in 
furious fashion in this game, it so happened 
that the horse which he rode came violently 
to the ground. Ho was prostrate below the 
horse, and as he struggled vainly to extricate 
himself from its incumbent weight his thigh 
and hand were crushed beneath the saddle 
and much injured... ."—In Bonn ed. 


pp. 263-264. 


We see from this passage that at 
Byzantium the game was played with 
a kind of racket, and not with a polo- 
stick. 

We have not been able to find an 
instance of the medieval French chi- 
cane in this sense, nor does Littré’s 
Dictionary give any. But Dumas 
states positively that in his time the 
word in this sense survived in Langue- 
doc, and there could be no better 
evidence. From Henschel’s Ducange 
also we borrow a quotation which 
shows chuca, used for some game of 
ball, in French-Latin, surely а form 
of changin or chicane. 

The game of chaugdn, the ball (g& 
avi) and the playing gronng 


or 1 
ors in 


maiddn) afford constant, metap 
ersian literature. 


с. 820.—'*If а man dream that ho is on 
horseback along with the King himself, or 
some great personage, and that he strikes 
the ball home, or wins the chukün (7ro. 
riwxarife) he shall find grace and favour 
thereupon, conformable to tho success of 
his ball and tho dexterity of his horso." 
Again: “If the King dream that he has won 
in the chukan (őr: ér{uxavlfer) ho shall find 
things prosper with him."—7Ae Dream Judg- 
ments of Achmet Ibn Seirim, from a MS. 
Greek version quoted by Ducange in Gloss. 
Graecitatis. 

c. 940. — Constantine Forpbyrogeniton 

eaking of the rapids of tho Dunapris or 

nieper, says: “0 дё roro фраурд тотой- 


tov dort стєудз ӧсоу TÒ TAÁTOS ToU TUKANG- 
Tuplov" (“The dofilo in this case is as 
narrow as tho width of tho chukan-ground.") 
—De Adm. Imp., cap. ix. (Bonn ed. iii, 75). 
969.—** Cumque inquisitionis sedici 
modica petit pro Constantino aE 
rte qua Zucanistri magnitudo portonditur, 
mstantinus crines solutus por cancelloa 
caput exposuit, suaque ostensiono populi 
mox tumultum sedavit.”—Liudprandus, in 
Pertz, Mon. Germ., iii. 333. ^ 


t. , . hoselected certain of his medicines 
and drugs, and mado a gof-stick (jaukan?) 
[Burton, ‘a bat’) with а hollow handle, into 
which ho introduced them; after which . . . 
he wont again to the King . . . and directed 
him to repair to the horse-course, and to play 
with tho ball and goj-stick. . . ."—Lane's 
Arabian Nights, i. 85-86 ; [Burton, i. 43]. 


€. 1030-40, —'* Whenever you march . . . 
you must take these peoples with you, and 
yon ae aa Зот them xus wine 

Sn ie eren 

Eltiot, ih. 120. dp ae 

1416.—''Bernardus de Castro novo ot 

nonnulli alii in studio Tholosano studentes, 

ludum lignobolini sive Chucarum. 

luderunt pro vino её volema, qui ludus est 

qai ludus billardi,” &c.—MS. quoted in 
fenschel’s Ducange. 


c. 1420.—''Tho Тўукар:стўроу was 
founded by Theodosius tho Less. . . Basilius 
the Macedonian oxtended and levelled, the 
Tlucavcori prov." — Georgius Codinus de 
Antiq. Constant., Роп ed. 81-82. 

1616.—Barb caking of the Mahom- 
medans of Саша ЕЛЬ *Saom tam 
ligeiros e manhosos na sela que a cavalo 
jogaom ha choqua, ho qual joguo eles tem 
antre sy na conta em que nos temos ho das 
canas "—(Lisbon ed. 271) ; i.e. ** They are so 
swift and dexterous in the saddle that thoy 
pax choca on horseback, a game which they 

old in as high esteem as we do that of the 
canes” (i.e. the jerccd),. 

1560.—“ They (tho Arabs) are such great 
riders that they play tennis on horseback” 
(que jogüo a choca а cavallo)—Tenreiro, 

Linerario, ed. 1762, p. 359. 

c. 1500.—“ Ніз Majesty also plays at 
chaugán in dark nights. .'. tho balls which 
are used at night are set on fire. . . . For 
the sake of adding splendour to tho 
... His Majesty has knobs of gold and 
silver fixed to the tops of tho ckaugán sticks. 
If one of them breaks, any player that gets 
hold of the pieces may keep them."—4/1a-i- 
Аат, i. 298 ; [ii. 

1837.—“‘Tho game of choughan mentioned 
by Baber is still played everywhere in Tibet ; 
it is nothing but ‘hockey on horseback,’ and 
is excellent fun."— Vigne, in J. A. S. Bengal, 
vi. 774. 

In the following I would say, in 
justice to the great man whose words 
are quoted, that chicane is used in the 
quasi-military sense of taking every 


CHICK. 


possible advantage of the ground in 
а contest : 


EST do E that some of the 
great Ones have о] iven to them 
that the Dutch may be induced to join 


us in this war against the S 
if such an Event should take I fear 
Some sacrifices will be made E the East 


Indies—I pray God my suspicions may bo 
without foundation 1 think Delays and 
Chicanery is allowable against those who 
take Advantage of the times, our Di: 
and situation." — Unpublished Н, 
ien E uae DO 
8, ee] |uare, in- 
dorsed 27th Door. 1761, 59906 and in 
.1881.—''One would at first sight be in- 
clined to derive the French ‘ae from the 
English ‘check’; but it appears that the 
oa ү itself the erred word, chic being 
an о omance word signifying finesse, 
subtloty, and forming the me d ma 
word chicanery." — Sat. Rev., 
р. 926 (Essay on Fronch Slang). 


CHICK, s. 


а. Н.—Р. chik; a kind of screen- 
blind made of finely-split bamboo 
laced with twine, and often painted 
on the outer side. It is hung or 
framed in doorways or windows, both 
in houses and in tents. The thing 
[which is described by Roe,] ma 
possibly have come in with the Mon- 
gols, for we find in Kovalefski's Mon- 
gol Dict. (2174) “Tchik=Natte.” The 


Ain (i. 226) has chigh. Chicks are now 
made in London, as well as imported 


from China and Japan. Chicks are 
described by Clavijo in the tents of 
Timour's chief wife : 


1404.—** And this tent had two doors, ono 
in front of the other, and tho first doors 
were of certain thin coloured wands, joined 
one to another like in a hurdle, and covered 
on tho outside with a texture of rose-coloured 
silk, and finely woven ; and these doors wera 
made in this fashion, in order that when shut 
the air might yct enter, whilst those within 
could see those outside, but (ћозо outside 
could not seo those who were within.”— 
§ cxxvi. 

[1616.—His wives < whose Curiositye made 
them breake little holes in a grate of reede 
that hung before it to gazo on meo."—Sir Т. 
Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. sf 

1673.—‘‘Glass is dear, and scarcely pur- 
chaseable . . . therefore their Windows аго 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks 
or latises.”—Fryer, 92. 

The pron. cheek is still not uncommon 
among English peoplo:—'*Tho Coach where 
the Women мего was covered with cheeks, 
a sort of hanging Curtain, made with Bents 
variously coloured with or, and Chec- 
quered with Packthred so artificially that 
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you see all without, and yourself withi 

unperooi: E 83. 7 маш 
1810.—''Cheeks ог Screens to keep 

tho glare."— Williamson, V. M. ii. 48; d 
1825.—'*'The check cf the tent prevonts 

effectually any person from secing what 

pama within. . . ."— Heber (ed. 1844), 


b. Short for chickeen, a sum of four 
rupees. This is the Venetian zecchino, 
cecchino, or sequin, a gold coin 1 
current on the shores of India, iud 
Which still frequently turns up in 
treusure-trove, and in hoards, In the 
early part of the 15th century Nicolo 
Conti mentions that in some parts of 
India, Venetian ducats, ie. sequins, 
were current (p. 30). And recently, 
in fact in our own day bd was a 
term in frequent Anglo-Indian use, e.g. 
«Ш bet us a chick” A 
The word zecchino is from the Zecca, 
or Mint at Venice, and that name is of 
Arabic origin, from sikka, ‘a coinin 
die” The double history of this aril 
is curious, We have just scen how 
in one form, and by what circuitous 
secular journey, throu 19 
Venice, Indi i 
а directer route it has also found a 
distinct place in the same reposito: 
under the form Sicca (q.v.), and in this 
shape it still retains a ghostly kind о 
existence at the India Office. It is 
remarkable haw first the spread of 
Saracenic power and civilisation, then 
the spread of Venetian commerce and 
coinage, and lastly the spread of 
English commerce and power, should 
thus have brought together two words 
identical in origin, after so widely 
divergent a career. 

The sequin is sometimes called in 
the South shdndrcash, because the 
Doge with his sceptre is taken for the 
Shándr, or toddy-drawer climbing the 
lm-tree ! [See Burnell, Linschoten, 
1. 243.] (See also VENETIAN.) 

We apprehend that the gambling 
phrases ‘chicken-stakes’ and *chicken- 
hazard’ originate in the same word. 


1583.—'*Chickinos which be pieces of 
Golde woorth seuen shillings а pieco ster- 
ling."—Caesar Frederici, in Hakl. ii. 84 

1608.—'* When I was there (at Venice) a 
chiquiney was worth elevou livers and 
t ais sols.” lr a Crudities, ii, 68. 

1609.- -'* Three or four thousand chequins 
were as pretty a proportion to live quietly 
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on, pu so give over,”—Pericles, P. of Tyre, 
iv. 2. 


1612.—'*Tho Grand Signiors Custome of 
this Port Moha is worth yearly unto him 
1500 chicquenes.”—Saris, in Purchas, i. 348. 

пае ones tooko кошек a 
royalls for hor goods."—Sir 7. ak. 
Soo. i. 228.] = 


1623.—''Shall not be worth a chequin, if 
it were knock'd at an outery."—Beauwm. «C 
Fiet., Fhe Maid in tha Mill, v. 2. 

1689. — ‘Four Thousand Checkins he 
privately tied to tho flooks of an Anchor 
under Water.”—Ovingtox, 418. 

1711.—'*He (the Broker) will charge 32 
Shohees Chequeen when (hoy aro not 
worth 314 in the r."— Lockyer, 227. 

1727.—'! When my Bargo landed him, he 
раа the Cockswain five Zequeens, and 
loaded her back with Poultry and Fruit."— 
A, Hamilton, i. 301; od. 1744, i. 303. 

1767.—''Roceived . . . 

* * T» * * 


“Chequins 5 at 5. Arcot Rs. 25 0 0" 
* * ve * * 


Lord Clive's Account of his Voyage to India 
in Long, 497. of his сущ d 
« rom tor spends a chick, 

oyver master spends a 

I keep báck two rupees; Sir.” 

Trevelyan, The Daick Bungalow. 

1875.—‘‘‘Can't do much harm by losing 

twenty chibks;” Ulservod the Colonel in 
Anglo-Indian argot."—7A& Dilemma, ch. x. 

CHICKEN, з Embroidery ; 
Chickenwalla, an ‘itinerant dealer in 
embroidered “handkerchiefs, petticoats, 
and вцеһ “Ке. Р. chikin ог chikin, 
‘art needlework. [At Lucknow, the 
chief centre of the manufacture, this 
embroidery was formerly done in silk ; 
the term is now applied to hand- 
worked flowered muslin. (See Hoey, 
Monograph, 88, Yusuf Ali, 69.)] 


CHICKORE, s. The red-legged part- 
ridge, or its close congener Caccabis 
chukor, Gray. It is common in the 
Western Himalaya, in the N. Punjab, 
and in Afghanistan, The francolin of 
Moorcroft's Travels is really the chickore. 
The name appears to be Skt. chakora, 
and this disposes of the derivation 
formerly suggested by one of the 
present writers, as from the Mongol 
tsokhor, ‘dappled or pied? (a word, 
moreover, which the late Prof. 
Schiefner informed us is only applied 
to horses). The name is sometimes 
applied to other birds. Thus, accord- 
ing to Cunningham, it is applied in 
Тайак to the Snow-cock (Tetraogallua 


Himalayensis, Gray), and he appears to 
fe chá-kor as meaning * white-bird in 

ibetan. Jerdon gives ‘snow chukor’ 
and ‘strath-chukor’.as_sportsmen’s 
names for this fine bird. And in 
Bengal Proper the name is applied, 
hy Jocal English sportsmen, to the 
large handsome partridge (Ortygornis 
gularis, Tem.) of Eastern Bengal, called 
in Н. katyah ог ban-titar (‘forest 
partridge’). ` See Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 
575. Also the birds described in the 
extract from Mr. Abbott below do not 
appear to have been caccabis (which he 
speaks of in the same journal as ‘red- 
legged recen a And tle use of 
the word by Persians (apparently) is 
notable ; it does not appear in Persian 
dictionaries. There is probably some 
mistake. The birds spoken of may 
have been the Large Sand-grouse 
(аеоси arenarius, Pal), which in 

oth Persia and Afghanistan is called 
by names meaning * Black-breast.? 

The belief that the chickore eats fire, 
mentioned in the quotation below, is 
probably from some verbal misconcep- 
tion (quasi dtish-khor 4m [This is hardly 
proba le as the idea that the partridge 

rinks the moonbeams is as old as the 
Brahma Vaivarta Purāna: “O Lord, 
Idrink in with the partridges of my 
eyes thy face full of nectar, which re- 
sembles the full moon of autumn." 
Also see Katha Sarit Sagara, tr. by Mr. 
Tawney (ii. 243), who has kindly given 
the above references Jerdon states 
that the Afghans ca i 
* Fire-eater. x 

c. 1190.—“. . . plantains 
Chakors, 
hold." — 


and fruits, Koils, 

acocks, Sarases, beautiful to be- 
he Prithiráüje Rdsan of Chand 
Jlardái, in Ind. Ant. i. 273. 


In the following passage the word 
cator is supposed hy the editor to be a 
clerical error for gacor or chacor. 

1298.—'' Tho Emperor has had several 
little houses erected in which he keeps in 
mew a hugo number of cators, which are 
what we call the Great Partridgo."—AMerco 
Polo (2nd ed.), i. 287. 

1520.—“ Haidar Alemdir had leen sent 
by me to the Kafers. He met mo helow the 
Pass of Bádij, accompanied by some of their 
chiefs, who brought with them « few skins of 
wine. While coming down the Pass, he saw 
lagu numbers of Chikürs."— uber, 

J814.—5. .. partridges, quails, and а 
bird which is called Cupk by the Persians 
and Afghauns, and the hill Chikore by the 
Indians, and which ] understand is known 


er a am inem a mi 


CHILAW. 


in Europe, by the namo of the Greck Part- 


ridge.” — А 


i. 192; 


nhinstone's 


Cuubool, ed. 1839, 


Chicore the natives and firo-eater b 
the English in Bengal."— Lid, ii, 95]. 7 
с, 1815.— One day in tho fort he found 
ә hill-pa tridgo enclosed in a wicker basket. 
++, This bird is called the chuckoor, and is 
xd to cat fire." — Mrs, Sherwood, Autobiog., 
1850.—** A flight of birds attracted m 
attention; I imagino them to bo a species of 
bustard or grouse—black beneath and with 
much white nbout tho win, —ihey were 
beyond our reach ; tho peoplo called them 
Chukore"— A. Albat, Notes during a 
Journey iùn Persia, in J. R. Geog. Soc. 


xxv, 41. 


CHILAW, п.р. A placc on the west 
coast of Ceylon, an old seat of the 
pearlfishery. The name is а corrup- 
tion of the Tam. saldbham, ‘thie 
diving’; in Singhalese it із Halavatia. 
The name was commonly applied hy 
the Portuguese to the whole aggrega- 
tion of shoals (Baixos de Chilao) in 
the Gulf of Manaar, between Ceylon 
and the coast of Madura and Tinne- 
velly. 

1513.—''Shoals of Ойдо.” Sce quotation 
under BEADALA, 

1610.—“ La pesquoria de Chilao . . . por 
hazerse antigunmento in un puerto del mis- 
mo nombre сп la isla de Seylan . . . llamado 
asi por ista causa ; por quo chilao, on lengua 
Chengala, . . . quiero dezir pesqueria," — 
Teixeira, Pt. ii. 29. 


CHILLUM, s. H. chilum; “the 
part of the Лаа (see HOOKA) which 
contains the tobacco and charcoal halls, 
whence it is sometimes loosely used for 
the pipe itself, or the act of smoking 
it” (Wilson). It is also applied to the 
replenishment of the bowl, in the same 
way as a шап asks for “another glass.” 
The tobacco, as used hy the masses in 
the hubble-bubble, is eut small and 
kneaded into a pulp with goor, i.c. 
molasses, and a little water. Hence 
actual contact with glowing charcoal 
is needed to keep it alight. 


1781.—“ Dressing a hubble-bubble, per 
week at 3 chillums a day. 
Jan 0, dubs 8, cash 0.” 
—Prison Experiences in Captivity of Hon. 
J. Lindsay, in Lives of Lindsays, iii. 


1811.—“'They have not the samo scruples 
for the Chillum as for the rest of the Hooka, 
and it is often lent . . . whereas the very 


proposition for the Hooka gives riso fre- 
quently to the most. ridiculous quarrels," — 


Solcyas, iii. 


[ihe same bird which is called 


CHILLUMCHEE. 


1828.—'' Evory sound was hushed but tho 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my hookah, which had just been 
furnished with another chillum."—The Kuz- 
zillash, i. 2. 

1829.—''Tugging away at your hookah 
find no smoke; Э thio? БАШ purloin 
your silver chelam and surpoose."—John 
Shipp, ii. 159. 

1848.—'' Jos however . . . could not think 


y | of toring till his baggago was cleared, or 


of travelling until ho could do so with his 
Chillum."— Vanity Fair, ii. ch. xxiii, 


CHILLUMBRUM, пр. A town 
in S. Arcot, which is the site of a 
famous temple of Siva, properly Shi- 
damburam. Etym. obscure, [Garatin 
Мап. S. Arcot, 400) gives the pame as 
hedambram, or more correctly Chitt- 
ambalam, ‘the atmosphere of wisdom,’] 

1755.—''Scheringham (Soringam), Scha- 
lembron, ct Gengy m'offroicnt également 
la rotraito apres uello je soupirois,”— 
Anquetil du Perron, Zendav. Disc. Prelim. 
xxvii. 


CHILLUMCHEE, s. H. chilamchi, 
also silfcht, and silpchi, of which chilam- 
chi is probably a corruption, A basin 
of brass (аз in Bengal), or tinned copper 
(as usually in the West and South) 
ог washing hands. The form of the 
word seems Turkish, but we cannot 
trace it. 


1715.—“ Wo prepared for our first present, 
viz, 1000 old шона + +. tho unicorn’s 
horn . . . the astoa (#) and chelumgie of 
Manilla work, . . ."—In Wheeler, ii. 246, 

1833.—**Our supper was a peelaw... 
when it was Са a chillunchee and 
goblet of warm water was handed round, 
and cach washed his hands and mouth."— 
D. Gordon, Fragment of the Journal of a. 
Tour, &c. 

1851.—'* When a chillumchee of water sans 
soap was provided, *Have you no soap!" 
Sir C. Napier asked ——7"— Mawson, Indian 
Command of Sir C. Napier. 

1857.—'*I went alone to tho Fort Adju- 
tant, to report my arrival, and inquiro to 
what regiment of the Bengal army I was 
likely to be posted. 

“Army !—regiment !’ was the reply. 
‘Thero is no Bengal Army; it is all in 
revolt. . . . Provide yourself with a camp- 
bedstead, and a chillumchee, and wait for 
orders,” 

“I saluted and left the presence of my 
superior officer, deeply pondering as to the 
possible nature and qualities e: a adum 
chee, but not venturing to cnquiro further. 
—Lt.-Col. Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, p. 3. 


There 1з an Anglo-Indian tradition, 
which we would not vouch for, that 
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CHINA, n.p. The European know- 
ledge of this name in the forms Thinae 
and Sinae goes back nearly to the 
Christian era. The famous mention 
of the Sinim by the prophet Isaiah 
would carry us much further back, but 
we fear the possibility of that referring 
to the Chinese must be abandoned, as 
must be likewise, perhaps, the similar 
application of the name Chinas in 
ancient Sanskrit works. The most 

robable origin of the name-—which 
is essentially a name applied by 
foreigners to the country—as yet sug- 
d, is that p forward by Baron 

. von Richthofen, that it comes from 
Jih-nan, an old name of Tongking, 
seeing that in Jih-nan lay the only port 
which was open for forei trade with 
China at the beginning of our era, and 
that that province was then included 
administratively. within the limits of 
China a (see Richthofen, China, i. 
504-510 ; the same author's papers in 
the Trans. of the Berlin Geog. Soc. for 
1876 ; and a paper by one of the present 
CR in Proc. R. Geog. Soc., November 
1882. 

‘Another theory has been suggested 
by our friend M. Terrien de Ja Couperie 
in an elaborate note, of which we can 
but state the general gist. Whilst 
he quite accepts the suggestion that 
Kiao-chi or Tongking, anciently called 
Kiao-ti, was the Kattigara of Ptolemy’s 


one of the orators on the great Hast- 
ings trial depicted the oppressor on 
some occasion, as “grasping his chil- 
lum in one hand and his chillumchee 
in the other.” 

The latter word is used chiefly by 
Anglo-Indians of the Bengal Prest- 
dency and their servants. In Bombay 
the article has another name. And it 
is told of a gallant veteran of the 
old Bengal Artillery, who was full of 
“ Presidential” prejudices, that on 
hearing the Bom у army commended 
by a brother officer, he broke out in just 
wrath: “The Bombay Army! Don’t 
talk to meof the Bombay Army ! They 
call a chillumchee а gindy/——THE 
Beasts !” 


CHILLY, s. The popular Anglo- 
Indian name of the pod of red pepper 
Capsicum fruticosum and C. annuunt, 
Vat. Ord. Solanaceae). There can be 
little doubt that the name, as stated 
by Bontius in the quotation, was taken 
from Chili in S. America, whence the 
plant was carried to the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and thence to India. 


[1604,—'' Indian pepper. . . ~ In the 
lengungo of Cusco, it is called Vchu, and 
in that of Mexico chili."—Grimston, tr. 
ТУ Acosta, Н. W. Indies, I. Bk. iv. 239 (Stan. 
Dict.)] 

1631.—‘. . . eos addore fructum Ricini 
Americani, quod lada Chili Malaii vocant, 


quasi dicas Pipor e Chile, Brasiline conter- authority, he denies that Jih-nan can 
mina rogione.”—Jac. Bontii, Dial. V. р. 10. | have been the origin cf Sinae. This 


he does on two chief grounds: (1) 
That Jih-nan was not Kiao-chi, but a 
provinte 2 good deal further south, 
corresponding to the modern province 
of An (тше Ane, in the map of M, 
Dutreuil de Rhins, the capital of 
which is about 2° 17’ in lat. S. of 
Hanoi). This is distinctly stated in 
the Official Geography of Annam. An 
was one of the twelve provinces of 
Cochin China proper till 1820-41, when, 
with two others, it was transferred 
to Tongking. Also, in the Chinese 
Historical Atlas, Jih-nan lies in Chen- 
Ching, ic. Cochin-China. (9) That 
the ancient pronunciation c2 Jih-nan, 
as indicated by the Chinese authorities 
of the Han period, was Nit-nam. At 
is still pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
the most archaic of the Chinese 
ialects) Nhut-nam, and in Cantonese 
Yat-nam. M. Terrien further points 
ont that the export of Chinese goods, 


and the traffic with the south an 


in (lib. vi. cap. 40, p. 131 Bon- 
КОЗГАП it ‘pu Ойлай, 2 also 
Ricinus Braziliensis But his com- 
mentator, Piso, observes that Ricinus 
is quite improper ; “vera Piperis sive 
Capsici Braziliensis species apparet." 
Bontius says it was a common custom 
of natives, and even of certain Dutch- 
men, to keep a piece of chilly con- 
tinually chewed, but he found it in- 
tolerable. 

1818.—“ ‘Try а chili with it, Miss 
Sharp, said Josoph, really interested. 
"А chili?’ said Rebecca, gasping. ‘Oh 
you ... ‘How fresh and greon they 
look,” she said, and put one into her mouth. 
It was hotter than tho curry; flesh and 
blood could bear it по longer."— Vanity 
Fair, ch. iii. 


CHIMNEY-GLASS, в. Gardeners 
name, on the Bombay side of India, for 
the flower and шл Ашна cathar- 
tica (Sir G. Birdwood). 


Pann eee ош — À—— — 
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west, was for several centuries B.C. 
monopolised by the State of Tsen 
(now pronounced in Sinico-Annamite 
Chen, and in Mandarin Tien), which 
corresponded to the centre and west, of 
modern Yun-nan. The She-ki of Sze- 
ma Tsien (в.с. 91) and the Annals 
of the Han Dynasty afford inter- 
esting information on this subject. 
When the Emperor Wu-ti, in con- 
Sequence of Chang-Kien's information 
present back from Bactria, sent envoys 
to find the route followed by the 


Tudia, these envoys were detain 
Tang-Kiang, King of Tsen, who ob- 
jected to their exploring trade-routes 
through his territory, saying haughtily : 
“ Has the Han a greater dominion than 
ours?” 

M. Terrien conceives that as the 

only communication of this Tsen State 
with the Sea would be by the Song-Koi 
R., the emporium of sea-trade with that 
State would be at its mouth, viz.at Kiao- 
tior org ie Thus, he considers, the 
name of Tsen, this powerful and arro- 
gant State, the monopoliser of trade- 
routes, is in all probability that which 
Spread far and wide the name of Chin, 
Sin, Sinae, Thinae, and preserved its 
predominance in the mouths of 
oreigners, even when, as in the 2nd 
century of our era, the t Empire 
of the Han has extended over the Delta 
of the Song-Koi. 

This theory needs more consideration 
than we can now give it. But it will 
doubtless have discussion elsewhere, 
and it does not disturb Richthofen’s 
identification of Kattigara. 

(Prof. Giles regards the suggestions 
of Richthofen and T. de la Couperie 
as mere guesses, From a recent re- 
consideration of the subject he has 
come to the conclusion that the name 
may possibly be derived from the 
name of a dynasty, Chin or Tsin, 
which flourished в.с. 255-207, and be- 
came widely known in India, Persia, 
and other Asiatic countries, the final 
а being added by the Portuguese.] 

c. A.D. 80-89.—‘Behind this country 
(Chrys?) the sea comes to a termination 
somewhore in Thin, and in tho interior of 
that country, quite to the north, thero is 
а very great city called Thinae, from which 
de ELTE 

TO! overiant fe 
VAS thoy are on the other hand by the 
Ganges River to Limyricé. It is not easy, 
however, to get to this Thin, and fow and 


traders of Shuh (ie. Басаев) to | al 
by 


CHINA. 


онота are those ES coma from I 
— Periplus Mari i; ül s 
Gr. Aie LAE. ore; soo Millor, Geog 
, €. 150—*' The inhabited part of our carth 
is bounded on the cast Vy the Unknown 
Land which lics along the region occupied 
by tho easternmost races of Asia Minor, the 
Sinae and tho natives of Seric&. . . ."— 
Claudius Ptolemy, Bk. vii. ch. 5. 


, €: 545.— The country of silk, I may men- 
tion, is the remotest of all the Indies, lying 
towards the left when you enter the Indian 
Sea, buta vast distance furthor off than tho 
Persian Gulf or that island which the Indians 
l Solediba, and the Grecks Taprobane. 
Tzinitza (elsewhere Tzinista) is tho name 
of the Country, and the Ocean compasses it 
round to the left, just as the same Occan 
compasses Barbari (i.e. tho Somali Country) 
round to tho right. And tho Indian philo- 
sophers called Brachmans toll you that if you 
wero to strotch a straight cord from 
through Porsia to the Roman territory, you 
would just divide tho world in halves.”— 
Cosmas, Topog. Christ., Bk. Il. — . 


v. 611.—'*In 641 the King of Magadha 
(Behar, &c.) sent an am! or with a let- 
ter to the Chineso Court. Tho emperor . . . 
in return directed ono of his officors to go to 
tho King . . . and to invito his submission. 
The King Shiloyto (Siladitya) was all aston- 
ishment. ‘Since time immemorial,’ he asked 
his officer, ‘did сусг an ambassador come 
from Mohochintan?’ ... Tho Chineso author 
remarks that in the tongue of the barbarians 
the Middle Kingdom is called Mohochintan 
Mahi-China-sthiina).”—From Cathay, &c., 


Vill. 


ТӨ ыык Аш pricka and Bop але Popo 
ol Tzinesthan. see е preachings our 
Fathers to tho King of Trinia. "Syriac Part 
of the Inscription of Singanfu. 
llth Century.— The “King of China" 
(Shinatlarashan) appears in tho list of 
provinces and monarchies in the great In- 
scription of the Tanjore Pagoda. 
i 1128,—“China and Manachine аро 
ist of places ucing silk and other 
in the стойла анат of. the 
ave Кіпр." —Somescaradiva (M S.)* Bk. 
. ch. 6. 


1298.—'* You must know the Soa in which 
lie the Islands of those parts is called the 
Sea of Chin. . . on in tho A 
those Isles, when thoy say Chin, " Ianzi 
they теп, rorem Tolo, Bk. III. ch. iv. 


+ It may be well to ap; here the whole list 
which I fd D a scrap of paper in Dr. Burnell's 
handwri! H 
Pubilspurs. Anitavita (A4nhilvüd). 
Chinavalli. 


Suni 5 
Avantikshetra (Ujjain). 0 Ма-и (Multan). 
faci uei Made). Райла. 


Allikükara. 

Бы ENO (там 
ошын, 2 
Thinaka (Thana!) Vañgadesa (Bengal), 
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c. 1300.—“ Large shi called in о | с. 1530.—‘‘I was passing one day alon 
language of Chi danke, bring various sorts | a street in БООКЕ РИ Who I ou ange. 


of choice merchandize and cloths. . . ."— 
Rashiduddin, in Elliot. i. 69. 

1516.—‘'. . . thero is the Kingdom of 
China, which they say is a vory extensive 
dominion, both along the coast of the sea, 
and in the interior. . . ."—JJarbosa, 204. 


1563.—'*R. Then Ruolius and Mathiolus 

of Siena say that the best camphor is from 

and that the best of all Camphors 

is that penea by a certain barbarian Iking 
whom ness ing (of) China. — 

“0, сп you may tell Ruelius and 
Mathiolus of Siena that though ihoy aro 
so well acquainted with Greek and Latin, 
there's no nced to mako such a show of it 
as to call avery body ‘barbarians’ who is 
not of their own race, and that besides this 
they nro quite wrong in tho fact . . . that 
tho King of China docs not occupy himself 
with making camphor, and is in fact one 
of the test Kings known in the world.” 
—Gareia De Orta, f. 45b. 

c. 1590.—'*Near to this is Роди, which 
former writers called Cheen, accountin; 
this to be the capital city."—4;lyecn, cd. 
1800, ii. 4; [tr. Jarrett, ii. 119]. (See 
MACHEEN.) 

CHINA, s. In the sense of porce- 
lain this word (Chini, &c.) is used in 
Asiatic languages as well as in English. 
In English 1t does not occur in Minshew 
(2nd ed. 1627), though it does in some 
earlier publications. [The earliest 

uotation in N.E.D. is from Qut 

into, 1653.] The phrase China-dishes 
as occurring in Drake and in Shaks- 
pere, shows how the word took the 
sense of porcelain in our own and other 
languages. The phrase China-dishes as 
first used was analogous to Turkey- 
carpets. But in the latter we have 
never lost the raphieal sense of 
the adjective. In the word turquoises, 
again, the phrase was no doubt origin- 
ally pierres turquoises, or the like, and 
here, as in china dishes, the specific has 
superseded the generic sense. The use 
of arab in India for an Arab horse is 
analogous to china. The word is used 
in the sense of a china dish in Lanes 
Arabian Nights, iii. 492; (Burton, I. 
375]. 


851.—'' There із in China а very fine clay 
with which they make vases” nt 
like bottles; water can be seen inside of 
them. These vases are mado of clay,” — 
Reinaud, Relations, i. 34. 

c. 1950.—''Cling-ware (al-falithar al- 
Sīnīy) із not made except in the cities of 
m and of Sin Kalan. . . ."—Jin Batuta, 
iv. 256. 


boy lot fall from his hands a great China 
dish (satya min al-bakkthar al-Stnty) which 
they call in that country sakn. It broko, 
and a crowd gathored round the little Mame- 
luke.” —Jbn Batuta, i. 238. 


c. 1567.—"“Lo mercantie ch'andauano 
ogn' anno da Goa a Bezenoger erano molti 
caualli Arabi . . . o anche pezze di China, 
zafaran, o scarlatti."—Cesare de’ Federici, in 
Ramusio, iii, 389. 

1579.—':. . . we mot with one ship more 
loadon with linnen, China silke, and China, 
dishes. . . ."—Drake, World Encompasscl, 
in Hak. Soc. 112. 


c. 1580.—''Usum vasorum aureorum ct 
argonteorum Aegyptii rejecerunt, ubi mur- 
rhina vasa adinvenere ; quao ex India affer- 
untur, об ex ca regione quam Sini vocant, 
ubi conficiuntur ох variis lapidibus, prae- 


Ar ex jaspide.”—Prosp. Alpinus, Pt. 


I. p. 
c. 1590.—''Tho gold and silver dishes 
are tied up in red cloths, and those in 


Copper and China (chixi) in white ones."— 
din, i. 58. 

с, 1603.—**. . . as it woro in a fruit-dish, 
a dish of some threcpence, your honours 
have seen such dishes; they are not China 
dishes, but very good dishes." —Measure for 
Measure, ii. 1. 

1608-9.—'*.A faire China dish (which cost 
ninctio Rupias, or forty-five Reals of eight) 
was broken.”—Haiwkins, in Purchas, і. 220. 

1609.—‹ Ho has а lodging in the Strand 
for the purpose, or to watch when ladies 
are gone to the China-house, or the Ex- 
change, that he may meot them by chance 
and give them presents. . . ." 

“Ay, sir: his wife was the rich China- 
woman, that the courtiers visited so often.” 
—Ben Jonson, Silent Woman, i. 1. 

1615.— = 

*. . . Oh had Т now my Wishes, 

Sure you should learn to make their China 

Dishes." 
Doggrel prefixed to Coryut's Crudities. 


c. 1690.—Kaempfer in his account of the 
Persian Court mentions that the department 
where porcelain'and plate dishes, &c., were 
kept and cleaned was called Chin-khüna, 
‘the China-closet’; and those servants who 
carried in the dishes were called Chinikash. 
—Amoen. Exot., p. 125. ' 


1711.—“‘ Purselaine, ог Ching-ware is so 
tender a Commodity that good Instructions 
are as necessary for Package аз Purchase. 
—Lockyer, 126. 

1747.—The Art of e made Plain 
and Easy; which far Exceeds any Thing 
of the Kind yet Published. By a Lady. 
London. Printed for the Author, and Sold 
by Mrs. Asburn a China Sho Woman, 
Corner of Fleet Ditch, MDCCXLVII. 
This the title of the original edition of 
Mrs. Glass's Cookery, as given by С. А. 
Sala, in Іа. News, May 12, 1883. 


—————————— 
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1876.—''Schuyler mentions that the best 
nativo earthenware in: Turkistan is called 
Chmi, and bears a clumsy imitation of a 
Chinese mark "—(sce Turkistan, i. 187.) 


For the following interesting note on 
the Arabic use we are indebted to 
Professor Robertson Smith :— 


Sintya is spoken of thus in tho Latüifo'l- 
шаӣгі of al-Th’alibl, ed. Do Ji Loyden, 
867, a book written in A.D. . “The 
Arabs wero wont to call all elegant vessels 
and the liko Stntya (i.e. Chineso), whatever 
they really woro, because of the specialty 
of tho Chinese in objects of vertu ; and this 
usage remains in the common word sarand 
(pl. of sintya) to tho present day." 

So in the Tujdribo'l-Omam of Ibn Masko- 
waih (Fr. Hist. Ar. ii. 457), it is said that 
nt tho wedding of Mamün with Bürün “her 
grandmother strowed over her 1000 pearls 
from a siniya of gold." Та Egypt tho 
familiar round brass trays used to dine off, 
aro now called siniya (vulgo saniya), [tho 
sini, gent of М. India] and so is а оран 
saucer. 

Tho oxpression stniyat al sin, «А Chinese 
sitet of Abu shit Aga sus og” ia 
а poem of -shi апі, xiii. 27. [Seo 
SNEAKER.] ER р 


[CHINA-BEER, s Some kind of 
Панор) used іп China, perhaps а variety 
of sa 


1615.—* I carid a jarr of China, Bearo." 
—Cocks's Diary, i. 31] 


CHINA-BUCKEER, n.p. One. of 
the chief Delta-mouths of the Irawadi 
isso called in marine charts. We have 
not been able to ascertain the origin of 
the name, further than that Prof. 
Forchhammer, in his Notes on the Early 
Hist. and Geog. of Br. Burma (p. 16), 
states that the country between Ran- 

on and Bassein, i.e. on the west of 
the Rangoon River, bore the name of 
Pokhara, of which Buckeer is a corrup- 
tion. This does not explain the China. 


CHINA-ROOT, s. A once famous 
drug, known as Radis Chinae and 
Tuber Chinae, being the tuber of 
various species of Smilax (N. О. Smi- 
laceae, the same to which sarsaparilla 
belongs). It was said to have been 
used with good effect on Charles V. 
when suffering from gout, and acquired 
а great repute. It was also much used 
in the same way as sarsaparilla. It is 
now quite obsolete in England; but is 
still held in esteem in the native 
pharmacopeias of China and India. 


CHINAPATAM. 


1563.—“ №. I wish to take to Portugal 
somo of the Root or Wood of China, sinco 
it is not a contraband drug. . . . 

“O. This wood or root grows in China, 
an immense country, presumed to be on 
the confines of Muscovy . . . and becauso 
in all theso regions, both in China and in 
Japan, thore exists the morbo napolitano, 
the merciful God hath willed to give thom 
this root for romedy, and with it the good 
Physicians there know well the treatment.” 
—Guareia, f. 177. 

с. 1590.—'*Sircar Silhet is very moun- 
tainous. . . . China-Root (chob-chini) is 
roducod hero in great plenty, which was 
ut lately discovered by some Turks."— 
aven ў з by Gladwin, ii. 10 ; (ed. Jarrett, 
ii. E 


о; 
faco."—Dr. Paludanns in Linschoten, 124, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 112]. 

c. 1610.— Quant à la verolo. . . . Ils la. 
guerissent sans suor avec du bois d'Eschine. 
«.."—Pyrard de Laval, ii. 9 (ed. 1679); 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 18; also sco i. 182]. 

[c. 1690.—'*'The caravans returned with 
musk, China-wood (lois de Chine)."— 
Bernier, od. Constable, р. 425.] 


CHINAPATAM, np. A name 
sometimes given by the natives to 
Madras. The name is now written 
Shennai- Shenna-ppatanam, Tam., in Tel. 
Chennapattanamu, and the following is 
the origin of that name according to 
the statement given in W. Hamilton’s 
Hindostan. 


Оп «із part of tho Const of Coromandel 


-.. tho ce de a PEM eue no fixed 
establishment until A.D. 1639, in which year, 
on the Ist of March, a grant was roceiv 

from the descendants of the Hindoo dynasty 
of Bijanagur, then reigning at Chander- 
gherry, for the erection of a fort. This 
осишопё from Sree Rung Rayool oxpressl 
enjoins, that the town and fort to bo erec 

at Madras shall bo called after his own 
name, Sree Runga Rayapatam; but the local 
governor or Naik, Damerla Vencatadri, who 
first оше Francis Day, eL of 
Armagon, removo to ras, pre- 
vidua intimated to him that ho would 
have the now English establishment founded 
in the namo of his father Chennappa, and 
the name of Chena; papatam continues to bo 
universally applied to tho town of Madras 
by tho natives of that division of the south 
of India named Dravida."—(Vol. ii. p. 413). 


Dr. Burnell doubted this origin. of 
the name, and considered that the 
actual name could hardly have been 
formed from that of Chenappa. It is 


possible that some name similar to 


CHINCHEW, CHINCHEO. 


900 


CHIN-CHIN. 


Chinapatan was borne by the place 
previously. It will be seen under 
MADRAS that Barros curiously connects 
the Chinese with St. Thomé. To this 
may be added this from the 
English translation o: Mendoza’s China, 


the original of which was published in 
1595 e translation by R. Parke in 
1588 :— 


**, . . it is plaincly scene that thoy did 
come with the shipping vnto the Indies . . . 
so that at this day there is great momory 
of them in tho Ilands Philippinas and on the 
cost of Coromande, which is the cost against 
the Kingdome of Norsinga towards the soa 


of Bengala (misprintod Га); whereas іза 
town Sled s this eens) bolle of the 
Chinos for that they did reedifie and make the 
same” —(i. 94). 

I strongly suspect that this was 
Ohinapatam or Madras. [On the other 
hand, the popular derivation is ac- 
cepted in the Madras Gloss, p. 163. 

е gpu plate containing the grant of 
Sri Ranga Raja is said to have been 
kept by the English for more than a 
century, till its loss in 1746 at the 
mS of Madras by the French.— 
(Wheeler, Early Rec., 49).] 

1780.—'' The Nawaub sent him to Cheena 
Pattun rol under the escort of a small 
party of ight Cavalry."—H. of Hydur Naik, 


CHINCHEW, CHINCHEO, n.p. 
A port of Fuhkien in China. Some 
ambiguity exists as to the application 
of the name. ln English charts the 
name is now attached to the ancient 
and famous port of Chwan-chau-fu 
(Thsiouan-chéou-fou of French writers), 
the Zayton of Marco Polo and other 
medieval travellers. But the Chin- 
cheo of the Spaniards and Portuguese 
to this day, and the Chinchew of older 
English books, is, as Mr. G. Phillips 
pointed out some years ago, not Chwan- 
chau-fu, but ng-chau-fu, distant 
from the former some 80 m. in a 
direct line, and about 140 by naviga- 
tion, The province of Fuhkien is 
often called. Chincheo by the early 
Jesuit writers. Cha: u and its 
dependencies seem to have constituted 
the ports of Fuhkien with which 
Macao and Manilla communicated, 
and hence apparentl 


the vend es e port and the 
province, thoug! -chau was never 
Е) Fukhien (see 


the official capital 
Encyc. Britann., 9th ed. s.v. and refer- 
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ences there). Chincheos is used for 
“people of Fuhkien” in a quotation 
under COMPOUND. 


1517.—''. . . in another place called 
Chincheo, where the (ровів мего much 
richer than in Canton (Cantdo). From that 
city used every year, before our people came 
to Malaca, to come to Malaca 4 j inks loaded 
with gold, silver, and silk, returning laden 
with wares from "India. "—Correa, ii. 529. 


CHIN-OHIN. In the “pigeon 
English” of Chinese ports this signi- 
fies ‘salutation, compliments,’ or ‘to 
salute,’ and is much used by English- 
men as slang in such senses. It is a 
corruption of the Chinese phrase ts'ing- 
tsing, Pekingese ck'ing-ch ing, a term 
of salutation answering to ‘thank-you,’ 
‘adieu’ In the same vulgar dialect 
chin-chin joss means religious worship 
of any kind (see 7085). It is curious 
that the phrase occurs in a quaint 
story told to William of Rubruck by a 
Chinese teg whom he met at the Court 
of the Great Kaan (see below). And it 
is equally remarkable to find the same 
story related with singular closeness of 
correspondence out of “the Chinese 
books of Geography” by Francesco 
Carletti, 350 years later (in 1600). He 
calls the creatures Zinzin (Ragiona- 
menti di F. C., pp. 138-9). 


1253.—‘‘ One day there sato by me a cer- 
tain priest of Cathay, dressed in a red cloth 
of exquisite colour, and when I asked him 
whence they got such a aye, he told me how 
in the eastern parts of Cathay there were 
lofty cliffs on which dwelt certain creatures 
in all things partaking of human form, ex- 
cept that their knees did not bend. . . . 

e huntsmen go thither, taking very strong 
beer with thom, and make holes in the rocks 
which they fill with this beer. . . . Then 
they hide themselves and these creatures 
come out of their holes and taste the liquor, 
and call out ‘Chin Chin. "—Jtinerarium, 
in Rec. de Voyages, &c., iv. 828. 


Probably some form of this phrase 
is intended in the word used by Pinto 
in the following passage, which Cogan 
leaves untranslated :— 


c. 1540.—'*So after we had saluted one 
another after the manner of the Country, 
they went and anchored by the shore" (in 
orig. "*despois de se fazerem as suas € ах 
nossas salvas a Charachina como entre este 
se custuma.”)—In Cogan, p. 56; in 
orig. ch. xlvii. 

1795.—''The two junior members of the 
Chinese deputation came at the appointed 
hour. . . . On entering the door of the 
marquee they both made an abrupt stop, 
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and resisted all solicitation to advance to 
chairs that had been prepared for them, 
until I should first be seated; in this 
dilemma, Dr. Buchanan, who had visited 
Chins, advised me what was to be dono; I 
immediately seized on the foremost, whilst 
the Doctor himself ppled with the 
second n oen smn x ra ш their 
вед es during the ro- 
peth Chin Chin, Chin Chin, the ose 
term of salutation."—Symes, Embassy to 
Ara, 295. 

1829.—'*One of the Chineso servants 
came to me and said, ‘Mr. Talbot chin- 
chin you como down.’"—The Fankicae at 
Canton, p. 20. 

1880.—''But far from thinking it апу 
shamo to deface our beautifull tangusge, 
the English scem to glory in its distortion, 
and will often ask one another to como to 
“chow-chow’ instead of dinner; and send 
their ‘chin-chin,’ oven in letters, rather 
than their compliments; most of thom ig- 
norant of tho fact that ‘chow-chow' is no 
more Chineso than it is Hobrow; that 
‘chin-chin,’ though an expression used by 
the Chinese, does not in its true meaning 
como near to tho ‘good-bye, old fellow,’ for 
which it is often used, or the compliments 
for which it is тешеп Чу substituted."— W. 
ОШ ү“ of Golden Sand, i. 156 ; [ed. 1888, 
p. 41]. 


CHINSURA, np. А town on the 
Hoogly River, 26 miles above Calcutta, 
on the west bank, which was the seat 
of a Dutch settlement and factory 
down to 1824, when it was ceded to 
us by the Treaty of London, under 
which the Dutch gave up Malacca and 
their settlements in continental India, 
whilst we withdrew from Sumatra. 
[The place gave its name to a kind of 
cloth, Chinechuras (see PIECE-GOODS).] 


1684.—‘‘ This day botween З and 6 o'clock 
in the Afternoon, барь Richardson and his 
Sergeant, came to my house in ye Chin- 
chera, and brought me this following message 
from ye President. . . ."—Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soo. i. 166. 

1705.—* La Loge appellée Chamdernagor 
est une ete bale Mabon située sur le bord 
d'un des bras du fleuve do Gange... . A 
une lieue de la Loge il y a uno grande Ville 
appelléo Chinchurat. . . ."—ZLuillier, 64-65. 

1726.—''The placo where our Lodge (or 
Factory) is is ТЕП салас Sinternu [t.e. 
Chinsura_ nant a li (which is tho 
name of the village)."— Valentijn, v. 102. 

1727.—'* Chinch whero the Dutch 
Emporium stands ug . the Factors have 
а great many Houses standing pleas- 
antly on the Kiver-Side; and all of them 
have pretty Gardens," —A. Hamilton, ii. 20; 
ed. 1744, ii. 18. 

[1763. — ^ Shinshura." Seo quotation 
under CALCUTTA.] 


CHINTZ. 


CHINTS, CHINCH, s A bug. 
This word is now quite obsolete both in 
India and in England. It isa corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese chinche, which 
again is from cimes. Mrs. Trollo 
in her once famous book on the 
mestic Manners of the Americans, 
made much of a supposed instance of 
affected squeamishness in American 
ladies, who used the word chintses in- 
stead of bugs. But she was ignorant 
of the fact that chints was an old and 
proper name for the objectionable 
exotic insect, ‘bug’ being originally 
buta figurative (and perhaps a polite 
term, ‘an object of disgust an 
horror’ (Wedman); Thus the case 
was exactly the opposite of what she 
chose to imagine ; chinta was the real 
name, bug the more or less affected 
euphonism. 


1616.—“In the night wo wero likewise 
vory much disquieted with another sort, 
called Afusgweetoes, liko our Gnats, but 
some-what less; and in that season we 
were very much troubled with Chinches, 
another sort of little troublesomo and offon- 
sive creatures, like little Tikes: and these 
annoyed us two wayes; as first by thoir 
biting and stinging, and then by thoir atink.” 
— Terry, ed. 1665, p. 872; [ed. 1777, p. 117]. 

1645.—'*. . . for the most part tho bed- 
steads in Italy are of forged iron gilded, 
since it is impossible to keope tho wooden 
ones from tho chimices."—Zcelyn's Diary, 
Sept. 29. 


. augmented by 
Muskeotoo- Bites, nnd Chinces raising 
Blisters on us." —Fryer, 35. 

» .“Chints are venomous, and if 
squeezed leavo a most Poysonous Stench.” 
—Ibid. 189. 


CHINTZ, з. A printed or spotted 
cotton cloth; Port. chita; Mahr. chit, 
and H. chint. The word in this last 
form occurs (c. 1590) in the Ain-1-Ak- 
bari (i. 95). It comes apparently from 
the Skt. chitra, ‘variegated, speckled.’ 
The best chintzes were bought on the 
Madras at Masulipatam and 
Sadras. The French form of the word 
is chite, which has suggested the possi- 
bility of our sheet being of the same 
origin. But chite is apparently of 
Indian origin, through the Portuguese, 
whilst sheet is much older than the 
Portuguese communication with India. 
Thus (1450) in Sir T. Cumberworth’s 
will he directs his “wreched body to be 
beryd in a chitte with owte any z 
(Academy, Sept. 27, 1879, р. 230). 


CHINTZ. 


CHIPE. 


The resemblance to the Indian forms 


in this is very curious. 


1614.—'. . . chintz and chadors. . . ." 
— Peyton, in Purchas, i. 530. 


616.—‹3 per Chint bramport.”—Cocks's 


Dis, 1.171. 


[1623.—‘‘Linnen stamp'd with works of 
тату colours (which they call cit).”—P. 


della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 45. 


J653.—''Chites en Indou signifio des 


toilles imprimeés,"—JJe la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 
ed. 1647, p. 536. 


c. 1660.—''Le principal trafic des Hol- 
landois à Amedabad, est de chites, qui sont 


do toiles peintes.”—Zherenof, v. 35. In the 
English version (1687) this is written schites 
(iv. ch. у.). 

1670.—'' Chites or Painted Calicuts, which 
they call Calmendar, that is done with a 
pencil, aro made in the Kingdom of Gol- 
conda, ‘and particularly about Masuli- 
{т Tune E.T., p. 126; [ed. Ball, 
1. 4]. 

1725.—''Tho returns that are injurious 
to our manufactures, or growth of our own 
country, aro printed calicoes, chintz, wrought 
silks, stuffs, of herba, and barks."— Defor, 
New Voyage round the World. Works, Oxford, 
1840, р. 161. . 

1726.—'*The Warchouso Keoper reported 
to the Board, that the chintzes, being 
brought from painting, had been examined 
nt tho sorting godown, and that it was the 
general opinion that both the cloth and the 
paintings were worse than the musters.”— 
n Wheeler, ii. 407. 

c. 1733.— 
“No, let a charming chintz and Brussels 


lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my life- 
less face.” 
Pope, Moral. Essays, i. 248. 
** And, when she sees her friend in deop 
despair, 
Observes how much a Chintz exceeds 


Mohair. . . .” 
Ihid. ii. 170. 


1817.— Blue cloths, nnd chintzes in 
particular, have always formed an extensivo 
article of import from Western India."— 
Raffles, H. of Java, i. 865 [2nd ed. 1. 95, 
and comp. i. 190]. 


In the earlier books about India some 
kind of chintz is often termed pintado 
(q.v). See the phraseology in the 
quotation from Wheeler above. 

This export from India to Europe 
las long ceased. When one of the 
present writers was Sub-Collector of 
the Madras District (1866-67), chintzes 
were still figured by an old man at 
Sadras, who had been taught by the 
Dutch, the cambric being furnished to 
him by a Madras Chetty (q.v-) He is 


-entire extinction of the ancient c] 


now dead, and the business has ceased ; 
in fact the colours for the process are 
no longer to be had.* The former 
chintz manufactures of Pulicat are 
mentioned by Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 
p. 567. Havart (1693) mentions the 
manufacture at Sadras (i. 92) and 
gives a good xp of the process 
of painting these cloths, which he calls 
chitsen (iii. 13). There is also a ,very 
complete account in the Lettres Edifi- 
antes, xiv. 116 segq. 

In Java and Sam chintzes of a 
very peculiar kind of marbled pattern 
are still manufactured by women, 
under the name of batik. 


CHIPE, s. In Portuguese use, from 
Tamil shippi, ‘an oyster.’ The pearl- 
oysters taken in the pearl-fisheries of 
Tuticorin and Manir, 


[1602.— And tho fishers on that coast 
gave him as tribute ono day's oystors (hum 
di« de chipo), that is tho result of ono M "s 
pearl fishing."—Cowto, Dec. 7, Bk. УШ. 
ch. ii.] 

1685.—“ Tho chipe, for so they call thoso 


+ I leave this passage as Dr. Burnoll wrote it. 
But though limited to a specific locality, of which 
I doubt not it was true, it соту, an idea of tho 

thea hintz production 
which I find is not justified by tho facts, as shown 
in а most interesting letter from Мг, Purdon 
Clarke, C.S,L., of the India Museum. Ono kind 
is still made at Masulipatam, under the super- 
intendence of Persian merchants, to supply the 
Ispahan market and the “ Моғор: traders at 
Bombay. At Pulicat very Кена chintzes are 
made, which are entirely Kalam Kart work, or 
hand-painted (apparently the word now used in- 
stead of the Calmenddr of Tavernier,—see above, 
and under CALAMANDER). This is a work 
of infinite labour, as the ground has to be stopped 
off with wax almost as many times as there are 
colours used. At Combaconum Sarongs (q.v.) aro 
printed for the Straits, Very bold printing is done 
at Walajipet in N. Arcot, for sale to the Moslem at 
Myderabad and Bangalore. 
‘An anecdote is told me by Mr. Clarke which 
indicates a caution as to того things than chiutz 
wrinting. One particular kind of chintz met with 
in & India, he was assured by tho vendor, was 
printed at W—— ; but he did not recognize tho 
[сан y. Shortly afterwards, visiting for tho 
second time the city of X. (we will call it), where 
he had already been assured by the collector's 
native aids that there was no such manufacture, 
and showing the stufi, with the statement of its 
being made at W——, * Why,' said the collector, 
‘that is where I live!’ Immediately behind his 
bungalow was а small bazar, and in this the work 
was found going on, though on a small scale. 

Just so wo shall often tind persons “(who have 
been in India, and on the spot"—asseverating that 
at such and such a place thero are no missions or 
по converts ; whilst those who have cared to know, 
know better.—(H. Y.) 

[For Indian chintzes, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufactures, 90 seqq.; Mukharji, Art Manu- 
Jactures y India, 348 àcqq. ; S. Н. Hadi, Mon. on 
Dyes and Dyeing in the N.W.P. and Qudh, 44 
sequ. ; Francis, Mon. on Punjab Cotton Industry, 6.) 
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oysters which their boats m 
— Ribeiro, t. 63. LU. 
1710.—''Some of these oysters or chepts, 
аз Ше natives call them, pantie pup Uae 
such are rare, the greater part luci, 
only seed тїз (alj fres) [seo ALIOPAR]T 
Sousa, Оте Coe: Ü Ds. 1 


.CHIRETTA, s. Н. chirdita, Mahr. 
kirditü, A Himalayan herbaceous 

lant of the order Gentianaceae (Swertia 

та, Ham.; Ophelia irata, 
Griesbach ; Gentiana Chirayita, Roxb. ; 
Agathetes chirayta, Don.) the dried 
twigs of which, infused, afford a pure 
Litter tonic and febrifuge. Its Skt. 
name kirdta-tikta, ‘the bitter plant of 
the Kirdtas, refers its discovery to that 
people, an extensively-dillused forest 
tribe, east and north-east of Bengal, 
the Kespddac of the Periplus, and the 
people of the Кийра of Ptolemy. 
There is no indication of its having 
been known to G. de Orta. 


[1773.—'* Kol Meg in Bengal i Creat in 

mbay. . . . It is excessively bitter, and 

a аз а stomachic and vermifugo."— ees, 
Т1. 

1820.— ** They also give а bitter decoction 
of the neem (AMeliu azulirackta) and che- 
reeta."— cc. of the Township of Luny, in 
Trans. Lit. Soc. of Bombay, ii. 239. 

1874.—''Chiretta has long beon held in 
esteem by the Hindus. . . . In England 
it began to attract some attontion about 
1829; and in 1839 was introduced into the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopaia. The plant was 
first described by Roxburgh in 1814."— 
Hanbury and Flückiger, 892. 


CHIT, CHITTY, s. A letter or 
note; also a certificate given to a 
servant, or the like ; a H: chitthi ; 
Mahr. chittt. (Skt. слата, ‘marked.’] 
The Indian Portuguese also use chito 
for escrito (Bluteau, Supplement). The 
Tamil people use shit for a ticket, or 
for a playing-card. 

1673.—'*I sent опо of our Guides, with 
his Master's Chitty, or Pass, to the Govern- 
nor, who received it kindly."— Fryer, 126. 

[1757.—'*If Mr. Ives is not too busio to 
honour this chitt which nothing but the 
greatest uncasiness could draw from mo."— 
Ives, 184.] 

1785.—'*. . . . Those Ladies and Gentle- 
men who wish to bo taught that polito Art 
(drawing) by Mr. Hone, may know his terms 
P анар a Chit... ."—In Seton-Kurr, 
1. 114. 

1786.—“ You are to sell tum to overy 
merchant from Muscat who brings you a 
АШЧУ; from Meer Küzim."—Tippoo's 5 


CHITTAGONG. 


1787.—'*Mrs, Arend . . . will wait uj m 
any Lady at Да own house Dem the shorlost 
ойсо, nddressing а to her i 
Chattawal Gully, opposite Ms, Mottas 

ous Yl V — i 
Sdon-Karr] i. 226. ak ab 


1794.—''* The petty but constant and uni- 
versal manufacture of chits which provails 
hero." —Zfugh Boyt, 147. 

1829.—““Ho wanted a chithee or noto, 
for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven ; tho very Drum-major writes 
me a noto to tell me about tho mails,"— 
Mem. of Col. Mountain, 2nd od., 80. 


1839.— А thorough Madras lady . . . 
recoives a number of morning visitors, takes 
up a little worsted work ; goes to tiffin with 
Mra. C., unless Mrs, D. comes to tiffin with 
hor, and writes somo dozens of chits. . . . 
These incessant chits are an immense troublo 
and interruption, but tho ladies seem to 
like thom,"— Zetters from. Madras, 284. 


CHITCHKY, s. A curried vege- 
table mixture, often served and eaten 
with meat curry. Properly Beng. 
chhechkt. 


1875.—'*. . . Chhenchki, usually called 
ER tho Mons Шон i E 
o -podgo  consistin, 

brinjals, and. tender Been B “осін 


Samanta, i. 59. 


CHITTAGONG, np. A town, 
port, and district of Eastern Bengal, 
properly written Chatganw (see PORTO 
PIQUENO). Chittagong appears to be 
the City of Bengala of Varthema and 
some of the early Portuguese. (See 
BANDEL, BENGAL). 


с. 1316.- -" Tho first city of Bongal that 
мо entered was Sudküwün, а great placo 
situated on the shore of tho great Sea."— 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 212. 


1552.—“‘In the mouths of the two arms 
of the Ganges enter two notable rivers, one 
on the cast, and one on tho west side, 
both bounding this kingdom (of Bengal); tho 
ono of these our people call tho River of 
Chatigam, because it enters the Eastern 
estuary of the Олобо at a city of that 
namo, which is tho most famous and 
wenlthy of that Kingdom, by reason of its 
Port, at which meots the traffic of all that 
Eastern region.” — De Barros, Dec. IV. 
liv. ix. cap. i. 


sep. Satagam." Seequotation under 
G. 


1591.—'*So also they inform mo that 
Antonio de Sousa Goudinha has served mo 
well in Bemgualla, nnd that ho has mado 
tributary to this stato the Tale of Sundiva, 
and has taken tho fortress of Cha: һу 
force of arms.”—King's Letter, in Archicio. 
Port. Orient., fasc. iii. 257. 


CHITTLEDROOG. 
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CHOBWA. 


1598.—''From this River Eastward 50 
miles lyeth the towne of Chatigan, which 
is the chief towne of B ja.” — Lin. 
ch. xvi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 94[.* 

с. 1610.—Pyrard do la Val bas Chartican, 
i. 234; [Hak. Soo. i. 326]. 

1727.—“‘ Chi , or, as tho Portu- 

eso call it, Ха about 50 es 
bolow Dacca.” —4. 'amilton, ii. 24; ed. 1744, 
ii. 

l7—.—"Chittigan" in Orme (reprint), 
ii. 14. 

1786.—‘"The province of ОНАН z фе 

ittagong) is a noble field for a 
вану С It is р) called, I believe, from 
tho ckatag, t which is tho most beautiful little 
bird I ever saw."—Sir W. Jones; ii. 101. 


Elsewhere (p. 81) he calls it a 
“Montpelier.” The derivation given 
by this illustrious scholar is more 
than questionable. The name seems 
io be really a form of the Sanskrit 
Ohaturgrdma (= Tetrapolis), [or accord- 
ing to others of pee aed ‘seven 
villages’], and it is curious that near 
this position Ptolemy has a Pentapolis, 
very probably the same place. Chatur- 


gama is still the name of a town in 
ylon, lat. 6°, long. 81°. 


CHITTLEDROOG, np. А fort 
S.W. of Bellary; poper Chitra 
Durgam, Red Hill (or Hill-Fort, or 
* picturesque fort 1), called by the 

hommedans Ohitaldurg (С. P. B.). 


OHITTORE, п.р. Chitor, ог Chitor- 
garh a very ancient and famous rock 
ortress in the Rajput State of Mewār. 
It is almost certainly the Tıárovpa of 
Ptolemy (vii. 1). 


1638.—''Badour (ùe. Bahädur Shah) 
- .. in Champanel... sent to carry off 
a quantity of powder and shot and stores for 
tho attack on , which occasioned some 
delay because the distanco was so great.” — 
Correa, iii. 506. 

1615.—‘‘The two and twentieth (Dec.), 
BN Edwards mocme accom niet 
wi omas Coryat, who passed іп! 
India on foote, pee course to Cytor, an 
ancient Citie ruined on a hill, but so that it 
appeares a Tombe (Towne!) of wonderfull 
magnificence. . . ."—Sir Roe, in 


* There is no reason to suppose that Linschoten 
had himself been to Chittagong My friend, Dr. 
ion of Linschoten 


Burnell, in his (posthumous) edi 
for the Hakluyt Society has confounded Chütigam 
Qr E puse with Satgaon—see Porto Piqueno 

+ The chátab which figures in Hindu is, 
according to the dictionaries, Cuculus пороте, 
which must, be the pied cuckoo, es melano: 
leucos, Gm., in Jerdon ; but this surely cannot be 
Bic xp "t most, beautiful little he ever 
A 


Purchas, i. 540 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 102; **Cetor" 
ini. 111, * Chytor" in ii. 540]. 

[1813.—'*. . . a tribute . . . imposed by 
Muhadajee Seendhiya for the restitution of 
Chuetohrgurh, which he had conquered 
from tho Rana."—JBroughton, Letters, od. 
1892, p. 175.] 


CHOBD. s. H. from P. chob- 
ddr, ‘a stick-bearer) A frequent at- 
tendant cf Indian nobles, and in 
former days of Anglo-Indian officials 
of rank. ‘They are still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and 
Табы of the High Courts. The 
д drs carry a staff overlaid with 
silver. 


1442.—'*At the end of the hall stand 
tchobdars . . . drawn up in lino.” —Abdur- 
Razzül, in India in the X V. Cent. 25. 

1673.—“If hé (tho Presidont) move out 
of his Chambor, the Silver Staves wait on 
him."—7r; ‚ 68, 

1701.—'*. . . Yesterday, of his own 
accord, he told our Lingusts that ho had ° 
sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as а safe- 

."—In Wheeler, i. 371. 
1788.—''Chubdár . . . Among the Na- 
bobs ho proclaims their praises aloud, as he 
runs before their palankeens."—Jndian Vo- 
calulary (Stockdale's). — 

1793.—''They ssi à&*Chubdar, with a 
silvorstick, one of the Sültan's messengers 
of justice, had taken them from the place, 
where they were confined, to tho public 
Bazar, whero their hands were cut off."— 
Dirom, Narrative, 235. 

1798.—‹Тһе chief's Chobedar . . . also 
endeavoured to impress me with an ill 
opinion of these messengers.” —G. Forster's 

s, i. 

1810.—“ While we were seated at 
breakf: wo were surprised by the on- 
trance a Choabdar, that is, a servant 
who attends on persons of consequonco, 
runs before them with a silver stick, and 
keeps silence at tho doors of their apart- 
ments, from which last office he derives his 
name.” —Maria Graham, 57. 

This usually accurate lady has been here 
misled, as if the word woro chup-dar, 
*gilence-keeper, а hardly possible hybrid. 


OHOBWA, s. Burmese Tsaubwa, 
Siamese Chao, ‘prince, king; also 
Chaohpa (compounded with hpa, 
heaven’), and in Cushings Shan 
Dicty. and cacography, sow, ‘lord, 
master,’ sowhpa, a ‘hereditary prince. 
The word chu-hu, for ‘chief,’ is found 
applied among tribes of Kwang-si, akin 
to the Shans, in A.D. 1150 (Prof. T. de 
la Couper). The designation of the 
princes of the Shan States on the east 
of Burma, many of whom are (or were 
till lately) tributary to Ava. 


CHOGA. 205 CHORY. 


1795.—'' After them came the Chobwaas, 
or petty tributary princes : these are рег. 


++ at night parading about with hia spear, 
shield, ne sword, assuming a most 
corio aspect, until all tho family are 
asleep; whon HE GOES TO SLEEP ."— 
Williamson, V. M. i, 295. an 


daurs, 
the neighbourhood, it was so carly." —Mrs. 
Sherwood's Stories, &c. (ed. 1878), js 


1837.—“ illago is und i 

and thoro i paraa or pi est, and ghon 
зіс! 2 — Phili 

Aion y Vac), $20, nna: — Phillips, 


1819.—‹ АП that tract of land . . . is in- 
habited bya numorous nation callod Sciam, 
who are tho samo as the Laos. Their king- 
dom is divided into ‘small districts under 
Шоц Slots A Zann; or petty 
princes.”—Sangermano, 94. ia 

{ЧА CURT гаш жалы ае ри. Eds the denti theese at "mne. Row 
cipalities, even whero most absolutely under | T. —- i —th 
Ava, rotain all tho forms and EORUM I Li, mho ой the night ор tio t 
of royalty."—Yule, Mission to Ava, 303. 

[1890.—*'The succession to the throne 

[бану depends upon the person choson 
y tho court and people being of princel 
descent—all such aro called chow or princo.” 
"EL A Thousand Miles on an We ant, 

р. 


CHOGA, з. Turki choghd. А long 
sleeved garment, like a dressing-gown 
(а purpose for which Europeans often 
make use of it). It is properly an 
Afghan form of dress, and is generall; 
made of some soft woollen materia! 
and embroidered on the sleeves and 
shoulders. In Bokhara the word is 
used for а furred robe. [In Tibetan 
cuba; in Turki juba. It is variously 
pronounced chuba, juba or chogha in 
Asia, and shuba or shubka in Russia” 
(J.R.A.S., N.S. XXIII. 129)]. 


1883.—'* Wo do not hear of ' shirt-sloevos' 
in connection with Henry (Lawrenco), so 
often as in John's caso; wo boliovo Ais 
favourite dishabille was an Afghan choga, 
which like charity covered a multitudo of 
sina."—Qu. Review, No. 310, on Life of Lord 
Lawrence, p. 303. 


CHOKIDAR, s. А watchman. 
Derivative in Persian form from 
Choky. The word is usually applied 
to a private watchman ; in some parts 
of India he is generally of a thieving 
tribe, and his employment may be 
regarded as a sort of blackmail to 
ensure one’s property. [In N. India 
the village Chaukidar is the rural 
policeman, and he is also employed 
for watch and ward in the smaller 
towns.] 

1689.—'* And tho Day following the Cho- 
cadars, or Souldiers woro remov'd from 
before our Gates."”—Ocington, 416. 

1810.—::The chokey-dar attends during 
the day, often performing many little offices, 


found in tho late Mr. E. B. Eastwick's 
Panjab Handbook, p. 279). 


CHOKRA, s. Hind. chhokrd, ‘a 
boy, а youngster’; and hence, more 
specifically, a boy employed about a 
household, or a regiment. Its chicf 
use in S. India is with the latter. (See 
CHUCKAROO.) 


[1875.—'*He was dubbed ‘the chokra, 
doe o оу.’ "— Wilson, Abode of Sito, 


CHOKY, s. H. chauki, which in 
all its senses is probably connected 
with Skt. chatur, ‘four’; whence 
chatushka, ‘of four,’ ‘four-sided,’ &c. 


& (Perhaps first a shed resting on 
four posts) ; a station of police ; a lock- 
up ; also a station of palankin bearers, 
horses, &c., when a post is laid; a 
customs or toll-station, and hence, as 
in the first quotation, the dues levied 
at such a place ; the act of watching or 
guarding. 

[1535.—''Thoy only pay the choqueia 
coming in ships from the Moluccas to 
Malacce, which amounts to 3 parts in 10 
for the owner of tho ship for choque, which 
is freight; that which bolongs to His 
Highness pays nothing when it comos in 
ships. This choque is аз far as Malacca, 
from thence to India is another freight as 
arranged between tho ics, Thus when 
cloves aro brought in His Highness’s ships, 
paying the third and tho choquies, there 
goes from every 30 bahars 16 to tho King, 
our Lord.”-—Arrangement made by Nuno da 
Санда, quoted in’ Betelho Tombo, Ё 113. 
On this Mr. Whiteway remarks: Ву this 
arrangement the King of Portugal did not 
ship any cloves of his own at the Moluccas, 
but he took one-third of every shipment 


CHOKY. 


free, and on tho balance he took one-third 
Suse] which is, I imagino, in lieu of 

с. 1590.— Mounting guard is called in 
Hindi Оһалкї.”— Дал, i. 257. 

1608.—**'The Kings  Custome called 
Chukey, is cight baggos upon tho hundred 
bagges."—Saris, іп Purchas, i. 391. 

1664.—''Near this Tont thoro is another 
groat one, which is called "Tchaukykane, 

uso it is the placo where tho Omrahs 

kcop guard, every опе in his turn, опсо a 
d twenty-four hours thor." —Bernier, 
E.T., 117 ; [cd. Constable, 363]. ` 

1673.—'* We went ront of үнө Walls ру 
Broach, Gate . . . whoro, as at every ga 
stands a Chocky, or Watch to receive Toll 
for tho Emperor. . . .”—Fryer, 100. 

» "And when they must rest, if thoy 
havo no Tents, thoy must shelter themselves 
under Trees . . . unless they happen on 
а Chowkie, i.c., а Shed whore tho Customer 
keops a Watch to take Custom.”—Zbid. 410. 

1682.—'* About 12 o'clock Noon we got to 
ye Chowkee, where aftor wo had shown our 
Dustick and given our present, wo were dis- 
missed imimedintoly 1 Malges, Diary, Dec. 
17 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 

1774.—“ Il pit difficile per viaggiare noll’ 
Indostan sono certi posti. di guardie chia- 
mate Cioki . . . questi Cioki sono insolon- 
tissimi." — Della Tomba, 33. 

1810,—'*. . . Chokies, or patrol stations.” 
— Williamson, V. M., i. 297. 


This word has gane) into the 
English slang vocabulary in the sense 
of ‘prison.’ 


b. A chair. This use isalmost peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. Dr. John 
Muir [Orig. SM. Texts, ii. 5] cites it in 
this sense, as a Hindi word which has 
no resemblance to any Skt. vocable. 
Mr. Growse, however, connects it with 
chatur, ‘four’ (Ind. Antig., i. 105). Sce 
also beginning of this article. Chau is 
the common form of ‘four’ in com- 
position, e.g. chaubandi, (i.c. ‘four 
fastening’) the complete shoeing of a 
horse; chaupahra (‘four watches’) all 
night long; chaupár, ‘a quadruped’; 
chaukat and chaukhat (‘four tim e 
a frame (of a door, &c.). So chaukt 
seems to have been used for a square- 
framed stool, and thence a chair. 

1772.—*‘ Don’t throw yourself back in your 
burra chokey, and tell me it won't do. . . ." 
=m. Hastings to С. Vansitlarl, in Gleig, 
i, 238. 

с. 1782.—'*As soon as morning appcarod 
he (Haidar) sat down on his chair (chauki) 
A washed his face." —HM. of Hydur Nucl, 
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CHOOLA. 
CHOLERA, and CHOLERA MOR- 
BUS, s. The Disease. The term 


‘cholera,’ though employed by the old 
medical, writers, no doubt came, as 
regards its familiar use, from India. 
Littré alleges that it is a mistake to 
suppose that the word cholera (xoXépa: 
is a derivative from xoXMj, ‘hile,’ de 
that it really means ‘a gutter,’ the 
disease being so called from the 
symptoms. This should, however, 
rather be &тд ray xoXáówv, the latter 
word being anciently used for the 
intestines (the etym. given by the 
medical writer, Alex. Trallianus). But 
there is a discussion on the subject in 
the modern ed. of Stephani Thesaurus, 
which indicates a conclusion that the 
derivation from xo^} is probably right ; 
it is that of Celsus (see below). [The 
N.E.D. takes the same view, but ad- 
mits that there is some doubt.] For 
quotations and some particulars in 
reference to the history of this terrible 
disease, see under MORT-DE-CHIEN. 

с. A.D. 20.—'' Primoque facionda mentio 
est cholerae; quia commune id stomachi 
atque intestinorum vitium videri potest... 
intestina torquentur, bilis, supra. infraque 
erumpit, primum aquao similis: deindo ut 
in ей recens caro tota esso vidóatur, interdum 
alba, nonnunquam nigra vel varia. Ergo eo 
nomine morbum hunc xoAépa» Gracci 
nominàrunt. . . . " &c.—A. C. Celsi Ма. 
Libri VIII. iv. xi. : Я 

с. A.D. 100.— ПЕРІ XOAEPHZ ... 
Odvaros ёт0дироѕ kal оїктісто стас) Kal 
тусуі kal éuégq кєнї.” —Aretacus, De 
Causis et signis acutorim morborum, ii. 5. 

Also Өєралгеіа Xonepijs, in De Curatione 
Morb, Ac. ii. 4. 

1563.—‹ R. Із this disease the ono which 
kills so quickly, and from which so few го- 
cover? Tell me how itis called among us, 
and among them, and its symptoms, and 


the treatment of it in use? 
«0. Among us it is called Collerica 


passio. . . .”—Garcia, f. 740. 
611.—“ As those ill of Colera.”—Couto, 

"Dialogo de Soldado Pratico, p. 5.] 

1673.—'* The Diseases reign according to 
the Seasons. . . . In. thc exiremo Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.”—/'ryer, 113-114. 

1832.—' Le Choléra Morbus, dont vous 
mo parlez, n'est pas inconnu à Cachemire.” 
—Jacquemont, Corresp. ii. 109. 


CHOLERA HORN. See COLLERY. 


CHOOLA, s. Н. chalha, спат, 
child, fr. Skt. chulli. The extempo- 
rized cooking-place of clay which a 
mative of India makes on tle ground 


CHOOLIA. 


his master. 


1814.—'* А marble corridor fillod up with 


choolas, or cooking-places, com: f mud, 
cowdung, and unbuont bricks" P Forbes Or 
Мет. їй. 120 ; [2nd ed. ii. 193]. 


CHOOLIA, s. Chülid is а name 
given in Ceylon and in Malabar to a 
particular class of Mahommedans, and 
Sometimes to Mahommedans generally. 
There is much obscurity about the 


origin and proper application of the 
le word is by some derived 


term. 


from Skt. chüda, the top-knot which 
every Hindu must wear, and which is 
cut off on conversion to Islam. In 
the same way in the Punjab, chottkat, 
‘he that has Jad his top-knot cut off; 
is a common form of abuse used by 
Hindus to Musulman converts; see 
Ibbetson, Panjab Ethnog. р. T Ac- 
cording to Sonnerat (i. 109), the Chulias 
are of Arab descent and of Shia pro- 
fession. [The Madras Gloss. takes the 
word to be from the kingdom of Chola 
and to mean a person of S. India.] 


с. 1345.—'*. . . the city of Кашат, which 
is ono of the finest of Malibar. Its bazars 
are splendid, and its merchants aro known 
by tho namo of Sülia (i.e. Chilia).”—Jba 
Batuta, iv. 99. 

1754.—''Chowlies are esteemed learned 
men, and in general are merchants.”—Jves, 

m 

1782.— We had found . . . less of that 
foolish timidity, and much more disposition 
to intorcourso in the Choliars of tho country, 
who are Mahommedans and quito distinct 
in their manners. . . ."—J/ugh Boyd, Journal 
of a Journey of ап Embassy to Candy, in 
Misc. Works (1800), i. 155. 

1783.—“ During Mr. Saunders’s govern- 
ment I have known Chulia (Moors) vessels 
carry coco-nuts from the Nicobar Islands to 
Madras."—Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, p. v. 

»  "Chulias and Malabars (the appella- 
tions aro I belicve synonymous). ”—Zbid. 24. 


1836.—'*Mr. Boyd . . . describes tho 
Moors under tho name of Cholias, and Sir 
Alexander Johnston designates them by the 
appellation Lutbies (sec LUBBYE). ‘These 
opithets aro, however, not admissible, for tho 
former is only confined to a particular sect 
among them, who sre rather of an inferior 
grade; and the latter to the priests who 
oficiate." —Casie Chitty, in J. R. А. Sor. 
їй. 238. 

1879.—'*Thero aro over 15,000 Klings, 
Chuliahs, and other natives of India.”— 
Miss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 254. 


CHOP, ғ. Properly a scal-impres- 


sion, siamp, or brand; Н. chhap; 
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to prepare his own food ; or to cook 
that o 


pado! explained аз ‘a 


CHOP. 


the verb (chidpnd) being that which ia 
now used in Hin aera to express the 
art of printing (books) 

The word chhdp seems not to have 
been traced hack with any accuracy 
beyond the modern vernaculars. It 
has been thought possible (at least till 
the history should be more accurately 
traced) that it might be of Portuguese 
ФП. For there isa Port. word ae 
‘a thin plate of metal,’ which is no doubt 
the original of the Old English chape for 
the metal plate on the sheath of a 
sword or dagger.* The word in this 
sense is not in the Portuguese Dic- 
tionaries; but we find ‘homem cha- 
man of 
notable worth or excellence? and 
Bluteau considers this a metaphor 
‘taken from the chapas or plates of 
metal on which the kings of India 
caused their letters patent to be en- 


graven? "Thus he would seem to have 


regarded, though perhaps erroneousl 
the chhapa an the PROS De 


as identical. On the other hand, Mr. 


Beames entertains no doubt that the 
word is genuine Hindi, and_connects 
it with a variety of other words signify- 
ing striking, or pressing. And Thomp- 


son in his Hindi Dictionary says that 
БА; 


ора is а technical term used hy 
the Vaishnavas to denote the sectarial 


marks (lotus, trident, &c.), wlich they 
delineate on their bodies. 
gives the same meaning, and quotes 


Fallon 


a Hindi verse, using it in this sense. 
We may add that while chhdpa із used 


all over the N.W.P. and Punjab for 


printed cloths, Drummond (1808) 
ives chhdpaniya, chhapir?, as words 
or ‘Stampers or Printers of Cloth’ 
in Guzerati, and that the passage 


quoted helow from a Treaty made 
with an ambassador from Guzerat hy 
the Portuguese in 1537, uses the word 
chapada for struck or coined, exactly 
as the modern Hindi verb chhápnü 
might be used.t Chop, in writers 


* Thus, in Shakspeare, “This is Monsieur 
Parolles, the gallant militarist . . . that had the 
whole theorie of war in the knot of his scarf, tho 
practice in the chape of hix dagger."—All's Well 
that Ends Well, iv. 3. And, in the Scottish Rates 
and-Valuatiouns, under 1612: 

“Lockattis and Chopra for daggers." 


+“... @ quanto à moeda, ser chapida de sua 
sios (by error printed sita), үй The concedes, 
que todo o proveyto serya del Rey de Portuguall, 
como soya a ser dos Reis dos Guzarates, о ysto паз 
terras que mos tiuermos em Canlaya, e a поз 
quisermos bater."—Treaty (1537) in S. Botelho, 
Toinbo, 226. 


CHOP. 


rior to the last century, is often used |a mark of honour in the cit 


or the seal itself. “Owen Cambridge 
says the Mohr was the great seal, but 
the small or privy CO IIS called a 
‘chop’ or ‘stamp.” (0. P. Brown). 
The word chop is hardly used now 
among Anglo-Indians in the sense of 
seal or stamp. But it got a permanent 
footing in the ‘Pigeon English’ of the 
Chinese ports, and thence has come 
back to England and India, in the 
rase “first-chop,” $e. of the first 
rand or quality. j $ 
The word chop (chdp) is adopted in 
Malay [with the шешп of seal-im- 
ression, stamp, to seal or stamp, 
ough there is, as Mr. Skeat points 
out, a pure native word tera or tra, 
which is used in all these senses ;] 
and chop has acquired the specific 
sense of a sport or licence. The 
word has also obtained a variety of 
applications, including that just men- 
tioned, in the lingua franca of foreigners 
in the China seas. Van Braam applies 
it to a tablet bearing the Emperor's 
name, to which he and his fellow 
- envoys made kotow on their first land- 
ing in China (Voyage, &c., Paris, Àn vi., 
1798, i. 20-21). Again, in the same 
jargon, а chop of tea means a certain 
number of chests of tea, all bearing 
the same brand. Chop-houses ате 
customs stations on the Canton River, 
so called from the chops, or seals, used 
there (Giles, Glossary). Chop-dollar is 
a dollar chopped, or stamped with a 
private mark, as a guarantee of its 
genuineness (ibid). ( ollars similarly 
marked had RI ы England in 
the first quarter of last century, and 
one of the present writers can re- 
collect their occasional occurrence in 
Scotland in his childhood). Тһе grand 
chop is the port clearance granted by 
the Chinese customs when all dues have 
been paid (ibid.) All these have ob- 
viously the same origin ; but there are 
other uses of the word in China not 
so easily explained, e.g. chop, for ta 
nuk orat for a lighter or cargo- 


oat. 

In Captain Forrest’s work, quoted 
below, a golden badge or decoration, 
conferred on him by the King of Achin, 
is called a chapp (p. 55). ‘The portrait 
of Forrest, engraved by Sharp, shows 
this badge, and gives the inscription, 
translated : “Capt. Thomas Forrest, 
Orancayo[see ORANKAY] of the Golden 
Sword. This chapp was conferred as 
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CHOP. 
Atch belonging to the Fait ful, 
een, belon e 
by the "hands SE the Shabander = 


SHAHBUNDER] of Atch 
Thomas NDER] ‹ eam, on, Capt 


[1534.— The Govornor said that ho would 
receive nothing save under his chapa." 
* Until he returned from Badur with his 
гері, ST the chapa required.”—Corna, 
iii. 585. 

1537.— ‘And the said Nizamamede Zamom 
was present and then before mo signed 
and swore on his Koran (mogafo) to keep and 
maintain and fulfil this agreement ontircly 
6 end he eed it S his seal "(eo 

аро de sua .— Treaty al 
Fa porn mr aaa a quoted, 

1552.—'*. . . ordered . . . that 
should allow no porson to enter or to ney 
the Lv Ton taking away his chapa. 
eae is apa wi i 
ea Castanheda заная e vore, a 

1614.—** The King (of Achen t i 
co riam) i wrchas, MS weh 

_1615.—‘‘Sailed to Acheen ; the Ki 
his hope for thom to go More T nt 
which 16 was unlaw! n 
оз 1. 445. or апу опо to do so. 

[., “2 chistes plato... with tho 
rendadors chape upon it."—Cocks's Diary, 
i. 219. 

1618.—''Signed with my chop, the 14th 
duy of May Gie), in the Yearo of our Prophot 
Mahomet 1027.” — Letter from Gov. of 
Mocha, in Purchas, i. 625. 

1673.—“‘Tho' Custom-house has a good 
Front, where the chief Customer appears 
certain Hours to chop, that is to mark 
Goods outward-bound. "— Fryer, 98. 

1678.—“. . . sending of our Vuckeel this 
day to Comparo the Coppys with thoso sent, 
inorder to y* Chaup, he refused it, alledg- 
ing that they came without уе Visiers Chaup 
to him. . . -”—Letler (in India Office) from 
Расса Factocy to Mr. Matthias Vincent (Ft. 
St. George’). 

1682.—'*To Rajemaul I sent ye old 
Duan . . з Perwanna, Chopt both by the 
Nabob and new Duan, for its confirmation." 
—Hedlges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 37. 

1689.‘ Upon their Chops as they call 
them in India, or Seals engraven, aro onl: 
Characters, generally those of their Name. Р 
—Ovington, 251. 

1711.—''This (Oath at Acheen) is ad- 
ministered by the Shabander . . . lifting, 
very res fully, a short Dagger in a Gol Id 
Case, like a Scepter, three times to their 
Heads; and it is called receiving the Chop 
for Trade.”—Lockyer, 35. 

1715.—'*1t would be very proper also to 
put our chop on the said Books.”—In 
Wheeler, ii. 224. 

c. 1720.—'* Here they demanded tax and 
toll; felt us all over, not oxcopting our 
montis and when they found nothing, 
stamped a chop upon our arms in rod paint ; 
which was to servo for а pass."—Zestecr 


CHOP-CHOP. 
Jaarige Reize... 
Haarlem, 1757. 
1727.—“ On Ail (atico I took 


cross Part i 
Sheet 


сег that brings tho 
Chap, that wo come on an honest Design to 
trad "A. Hamilton, ii. 108. 


1771.—**, 


++ with Тарр or passports.” 


Osbeck, i. 181 

1782.—'*. . . lo Pilote . . . apporte avoc 
lui lour chappe, ensuito il adoro et consulto 
son 


Poussa, puis il fait lover l'anero."— 
Sonnerat, ii. ods. 

1783.—''Tho bales (at Acheen) are im- 
mediately opened; 12 in tho hundred aro 
taken for tha king's duty, and tho remaindor 
boing markod with a cortain mark (chapp) 
may be carried where the owner pleases,"— 
Forrest, V. to Mergui, 41. 

1785.—** Tho only protended original pro- 
ducod was a manifest fo ery, for it had not 
the chop or smaller sea » on which is en- 
graved tho namoof tho Mogul."— Carraccioli's 
Clive, i. 214. 

1817.—**. . , and so great roluctanco did 
ho (the Nabob) show to tho ratification of 
tho Treaty, that Mr. Pigot is said to have 
seized his chop, or scal, and applied it to 
tho paper.”—Afill's Hist. iii. 340. 

1876.—‘'' First chop ! tremendously [ону 
too,' said the ol t Grecian, who had been 
paying her assiduous attontion."— [ан 
Deronda, Bk. T. ch. x. 

1882.—'*On tho сре of the river facing 
the * Pow-sban' and tho Crook Ho were 
Chop Лсизез, or branches of tho орро'я 
department, whose duty it was to prevent 
smuggling, but whoso interes it was to aid 
and facilitato tho shipping of silks . . . at 
a considerable reduction on tho Imperial 
tariff." —The Fankwae at Canton, p. 25. 


The writer last quoted, and others 
before him, have imagined a Chinese 
origin for chop, cg. as “from chal, 
*an official note from a superior, or 
chah, ‘a contract, a diploma, &c., both 
having at Canton the sound chdp, and 
between them covering most of the 
‘pigeon’ uses of chop” (Note by Bishop 
Moule, But few of the words used by 
Europeans in Chinese trade are really 
Chinese, and we think it has been 
made clear that chop comes from India. 


CHOP-CHOP. Pigeon-English (or 
Chinese) for ‘Make haste! look 
sharp!’ This is supposed to be from 
the Cantonese, pron. kdp-kip, of what 
is in the Mandarin dialect kip-kip. 
In the Northern dialects kwai-kwai, 

o 
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CHOPPER-COT. 


door Jacob de Bucyuoy, af tiek-quisk* is more usual (Bà 


oule),  [Mr. Skeat compares 
Malay chepat-chepat, 'quick-quick."] 


CHOPPER. 
a. Н. chhappar, ‘a thatched roof? 


1773.—'*. . . from their not bei 
vided with a sufficiont number ot ‘beats, 
thero was a necessity for croudi a 
party of з into one, by w. 
chuppar, or upper slight dock broke down.” 
—Ives, 174, 

1780.—‘ About 20 ago a Villian was 


detected hero setting 
сонр the ien ШЫН 
Oppers, and was immediate it 

tothe Phone Prison. . .. On his teal 
+++ it appering that ho had 

once before comenittod tho same Nefarious 
and abominable Crimo, he was 
have his left Hand, 
+. * It is neodless to oxpatiate on tho 


Public! 
on all similar ions, . 
Moorshedabad, in Hicky's Bengal Gazette, 

ay 6. 

1782.— With Мг. Francis camo tho 
Judges of tho Supreme Court, tho Laws of 
England, partial oppression, and licentious 
liberty. "l'ho common felons were cast loose, 
:,: tho merchants of the place told that 
they need not pay dutios.. . and the 
natives wero made to know that they might 
erect their chappor huts in what part of the 
town they plensed.”"—Price, Some Observa- 
tions, 61. 

1810.—'' Chuppers, or grass thatches,"— 
Williamson, V. AL, i. 510.5 

c. 1817.—'' Theso cottages had neat 
pers, and somo of m wanted ш шо, 
gardens, fitly fenced about."— Mrs, Sher- 
Wood's Stories, cd. 1878, 958. 

[1832.—'' Tho roligious devotee зсіз ЇР а 
chupha-hut without expenco.”—Mra, Meer 
Hassan Ali, ii. 211.] 


. In Persia, a corr. of P. chár-pd, 
mu four feet, a quadruped? and thence 
а mounted post and posting. 


1812.—“ Eight of the horses belong to 
tho East India Company, and are principally 
employed in carrying choppers or couriers 
to Shiraz” afore, Journey through Persia, 
&c., p. 64. 

1883.—* 
pique mysel 
tho 


this timo I had begun to 
4 on the rate I could got ovor 
nd “еп chuppar.’"—1Wills, In the 
ef the Lion and the Sun, ed, 1891, p. 


CHOPPER-COT, a. Much as this 
looks like a European concoction, it 1s 


* Н. Tikivd is a little cake of charcoal placed in 
the bow! of the hooka, or hubble-bubble. 


CHOPSTICKS. 


a genuine H. term, chhappar khdt, ‘a 
ТОБ Баат санат ae 


1778.—''Leito com armação. Châ) 
cdtt.”—Grammatica Indostana, 128. ит 

c. 1809.—‘ Bedsteads аго much moro 
common than in Puraniya. The best are 
called Palang, or Chhapar Khat . . . thoy 
have curtains, mattrasses, pillows, and a 
sheet. . . ."—Buchanan, Eastern India, 
ii, 92. 

c. 1817.— My husband chanced to light 
upon a vory pretty сһоррег-ооб, with cur- 
tains and everything complete."—Afrs. Sher- 
scood’s Stories, od. 1878, 161. (Seo COT.) 


CHOPSTICKS, s. s 
in pairs by the Chinese in feeding 
themselves. . The Chinese name o 
the article is ‘kwai-tsz,’ ‘speedy-ones.’ 
“Possibly the inventor of the present 
word, hearing that the Chinese name 
had this meaning, and accustomed to 
the phrase chop-chop for ‘speedily,’ 
used chop as a translation” (Bishop 
Moule). (Prof. Giles writes: “The 
N.E.D. gives incorrectly kwat-tze, te. 
‘nimble boys! ‘nimble ones? Even 
Sir H. Yule is not without blemish. 
He leaves the aspirate out of kwai, of 
which the official orthography is now 
Fuat-Ruai-tzit, Shasteners,’ the termina- 
tion -ers bringing out the value of tzif, 
an enclitic particle, better than ‘ones.’ 
Bishop Mowe’s suggestion is on the 
right track. I think, however, that 
chopstick came from a Chinaman, 
who of course knew the meaning of 
Kuai and applied it accordingly, using 
the ‘pidgin’ word chop as the, to him, 
natural equivalent.”] 


c. 1540.—'*. . . his gung daughters, with 
their brother, did nothing but laugh to see 
us feed ourselves with our hands, for that 
is contrary to the custome which is observed 
throughout tho whole empire of China, 
where tho Inhabitants at their meat carry 
it to their mouthes with two little sticks 
made like a pair of Cizers” (this is the 
translator's folly ; it is really com duos paos 
feitos como fusos—like spindles)."—/into, 
orig. cap. Ixxxiii., in Cogan, p. 103. 

[1598.—'* Two little poeces of blacke woodo 
made round . . . theso they uso instead o 
forkes."— Linsckoten, Hak. Soc. i. 144.] 

с. 1610.—'*. . . ont comme deux petites 
spatules de bois fort bien faites, qu'ils tien- 
nent entre leurs doigts, ot prennent avcc cela 
co qu'ils veulent manger, si dextrement, que 
rien plus."—Mocyuet, 346. 

l7l1—''They take it very dexterousl 
with a couple of small Chopsticks, whi 
serve them instead of Forks.”—Lockyer, 
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1876.—'' Before each there will be found 
а pair of chopsticks, а wine-cup, a small 
saucer for оу... and a pile of small 
pieces of paper for cleaning these articles as 
required.” —Giles, Chinese Sketches, 153-4. 


CHOTA-HAZRY, s. Н. соп 
hdziri vulg. hdzri, ‘little breakfast’; 
refreshment taken in the early morn- 
ing, before or after the morning exer- 
cise. The term (see HAZREE) was 
originally peculiar to the Bengal 
Presidency. In Madras the meal is 
called ‘early tea? Among the Dutch 
in Java, this meal consists (or did con- 


The sticks used | sist in 1860) of a large cup of tea, and 


a large piece of cheese, presented by 
the servant who calls one in the 
morning. 


1853.—'' After a bath, and hasty anto- 

breakfast (which is called in India 4 little 
breakfast') at tho Euston Hotel, he pro- 
coodod to the private residence of a man of 
law.” — Oakfield, ii. 179. 
. 1866.—''Thero is ono small meal . . . it 
із that commonly known in India by the 
Hindustani namo of chota-haziri, and in 
our English colonies as * Early Ton! . . .— 
Waring, Tropical Resident, 172. 

1875.—'* We took early tea with him this 
morning.”—The Dilemma, ch. iii. 


CHOUL, CHAUL, np. А seaport 
of the Concan, famous for many 
centuries under various forms of this 
name, Chenwal properly, and рго- 
nounced in Konkani Tseinwal (Sinclair, 
Ind. Апі. iv. 283). It may е regarded 
as almost certain that this was Ше 
{шла of Ptolemy’s ‘Tables, called by 
Ше natives, as he says, Tiovka. 10 
may be fairly ‘conjectured that the 
true reading of this was Tiovda, or 
Téuovka. We find the sound ch of 
Indian names apparently represented 
in Ptolemy by т: (as it isin Dutch by 
tj). Thus Tedrovpa=Chitor, Tedoravys= 
Chashtana; here "(шоуа = Chenwal ; 
while Туора and Tavera probably 
stand for names like Chagara ond 
Chauspa. Still more confidently 
Cheriwal may be identified with the 


f | Saimur (Chaimur) or Jaimur of the 


old Arab. Ge hers, a port at the 
extreme end of lar or Guzerat. At 
Choul itself there is a tradition that 
its antiquity goes back beyond that of 
Suali (see SWALLY), Bassein, ог 
Bombay. There were memorable 
sieges of Choul in 1570-71, and again 
in 1594, in which the Portuguese 
successfully resisted — Mahommedan 


CHOUL, CHAUL. 
attempts to capture the place. Dr. 
Burgess identifies the ancient Хўша 
rather with a pas called Chembur, 
on the island of Trombay, which lies 
immediately east of the island of 
Bombay; but till more evidence is 
adduced we see no reason to adopt 
this.* Choul seems now to be known 
as Revadanda, Even the name is not 
to be found in the Imperial Gazetteer. 
Rewadanda has a place in that work, 
but without a word to indicate its 
connection with this ancient and 
famous port. Mr. Gerson d'Acunha 
has published in the J. Bo. Br. As. Soc., 
Ya ate Notes on the H. and Ant. of 

haul. 


A.D. с. 80-90. —** Mera 2 KaNuéray 4а 
Филгӧрка, тоткё, ®йу\\а, kal Mavda- 
yopa. . . .”—Periplus. 

А.р. с. 150.—'* Z[kvAAa. éprópor (ка- 
Xoípevoy тд тё» éyxwplov Tinouda).”— 
Ptol, i, сар. 17. 

, AD. 916. “The year 304 I found myself 
in the territory of Samir (or Chaimür), 
belonging to Hind and forming part of the 
provinco of Lär, .. . There woro in the 
placo about 10,000 Mussulmans, both of 
those called j&iisiraA. (half-breeds), and of 
nativos of Sirif, Omün, Basrah, Bagdad, 
&c." — Mag idi, ii. 80. 

admire Seo quotation under 


c. 1150.—''Saimür, 5 days from Sindin, 
is a large, well-built town."—Zdrisi, in 
Elliot, i. |85]. 

c. 1470.— We sailed six weeks in the 
daca till we reached Chivil, and left Chivil 
on the sevonth wook after the great day. 
This is an Indian country.”—.1th. Nikitin, 
9, in India in ХУ. Cent. 

ИО tad Ead from tho said city of 
Comboia, I travelled on until I arrived at 
another city named Cevul (Chevul) which 
is distant from tho above-mentioned city 12 
days’ journey, and tho country between the 
one and the other of these cities is called 
Guxzerati."— Varthena, 118. 

1546.—Under this year D'Acunha quotes 
from Freire d'Andrada а story that when 
tho Vicoroy required 20,000 pardaos (q.v.) 
to send for the defence of Diu, offering in 
pledge a wisp of his mustachio, tho women 
of Choul sent all their earrings and other 
jewellery, to be applied to this particular 
service. 

1554.—“ The ports of Mahaim and Sheul 
belong to tho Deccan."—The Mohit, in 
Ј.А.Х.В., v. 461. 

1584.—“ Tho 10th of November we arrived 
at Chaul which standeth in the firmo land. 
There be two townes, the one belonging 

* See Fergusson & Thu „ Cace Tem 
108 & 349, o also Mr. James Campbell's AES 
lent Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 52, where reasons are 
stated against the view of Dr. Burgess. 
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to the Portugal 
Fitch, 


M noe and tho other to the 


Tes in Hakl. ii, 384. 

c. .—' After toil . . . we got to 
Choul; then wo en to Daman. Sir 
T. Herbert, ed. 1065, p. 42. 

1635.—'' Chíval, а sea; of Deccan."— 
Sadik Isfahani, 88. ee 

1727.—''Chaul, iu former Times, was a 
noted Place for Trade, particularly for fine 
embroidered Quilts ; but now it is miscrably 
poor."—4. Hamilton, i. 243. 

1782.—'' That St. Lubin had some of tho 
Mahratta officera‘on board of his ship, at 
tho port of Choul . . . ho will romembor os 
long as ho lives, for thoy got so far tho 
ascendancy over the polities! Frenchman, 
as to induce him to come into the harbour, 
and to land his cargo of military stores . . . 
not ono picce of which he ever got back 
again, or was paid sixpence for."— Price's 
Observations on a Late Publication, &c., 14. 
In Price's Tracts, vol. i. 


CHOULTRY, s. Peculiar to 8. 
India, and of doubtful etymology ; 
Malayül. chawatt, Tel. chdwads, [tsdvadt, 
chau, Skt. chatur, ‘four, vdta, ‘road, 
а place where four roads meet] In 
W. India the form used is howry or 
chowree (Dakh. chdor?). А hall, a shed, 
or a simple loggia, used by travellers 
as a resting-place, and also intended 
for the transaction of public business. 
In the old Madras Archives there is 
frequent mention of the “Justices of 
the Choultry.” A building of this 
kind seems to have formed the early 
Court-house. 

1673.—''Hore (at Swally near Surat) we 
were welcomed by the Doputy Prosidont . . . 
who took caro for my Entertainment, which 
hero was rude, the place admitting of little 
better Tonoments than Booths stiled by the 
name of Choultries."— Fryer, 82. 


»  '"Madeas . . . enjoys Some 
Choultries for Places of Justice."—Jbid. 39. 


1083.—**. . . he shall pay for every slave 
зо shipped... 60 pagoda tobe recovered 
of him in the Choul of Madraspat- 


tanam."—Order of Afadras Council, in 
Wheeler, i. 136. * 

1689.—'* Within less than half a Mile, 
from the Sea (near Surat) are three Choul- 
tries or Convenient Lodgings made of 
Timber."—Ovington, 164. 

MESI S бев fre Justices of 
the Choultry, who aro е Council, or 
chief Citizens, nro to decide Controvorsies, 
and punish offending Indians."—. 5 1. 

1714.—In the MS. List of Persons in the 
Service, &c. (India Office Records), we 
have:— 

‘Josiah Cooke ffactor Register of tho 
Choultry, £15." Е 

1727.—''There aro two or threo little 
Choulteries or Shades built for Patients to 
rest in."—A. Hamilton, ch. ix. ; [i. 95]. 
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[1778.—'* A Choltre is not much unlike a 
largo summer-house, and in general is little 
more than a covering from tho in- 
clemency of the weather. Some fow indeed 
are more spacious, and aro also endowed 
with a salary to support a servant or two, 
whoso business is to furnish all passengers 
with a cortain quantity of rico and fresh 
wator."— Ives, 67.] 

]782.—''Les fortunes sont cmployées, à 
batir des Chauderies sur les chemins."— 
Sonnerat, i. 42. 

.—''On no rencontre dans ces 
о да. aubergo ou hôtellerie sur 
la route ; mais ollos sont remplacé: es des 
lieux de repos sprees schultris (chaude- 
ries), qui sont des bitimens ouvorts et 
inhabités, où les voyageurs no trouvent, cn 
général, qu'un toit. . . ."— Haafner, ii. 11. 
1809.—''He resides at present in an old 
Choultry which has beon fitted up for his 
em by tho Resident."— Zd. Valentia, i. 


1817.—“ Another fact of much impor- 
tanco is, that a Mahomedan Sovereign was 
tho first who established Choultries."— 
Mill's Hist. ii. 181. 

1820.—'*'Tho Chowree or town-hall where 
the public business of tho township is trans- 
acted, is a building 30 feet square, with 
square gable-ends, and a roof of tile sup- 
ported on a treblo row of square wooden 
D EAE of Township of Loony, in Tr. 

tt, Soc. Bombay, ii. 181. 

1833.—''Junar, 6th Jan. 1833. . . . Wo 
at first took up our abode in the Chawadi, 
but Mr. Escombo of tho C. S. kindly in- 
vited us to his houso."—Smitk's' Life of Dr. 
John Wilson, 150. 


1836.—''The roads aro good, and well 
supplied with choultries or taverns” (!)— 
Phillips, Million of Facts, 319. 

1879.—''Lot an organised watch . . . bo 
established in each vil +. . armed with 
good tulwars. They should bo stationed 
each night in the village chouri.”—Orer- 
lund Times of India, May 12, Suppl. 70. 


See also CHUTTRUM. 


CHOULTRY PLAIN, n.p. This 
was the name given to the open 
country formerly existing to the S.W. 
of Madras. Choultry Plain was also 
the old designation of the Hd. Quarters 
of the Madras Army; equivalent to 
“Horse Guards” in Westminster (C. 
P. B. MS.). ° 


1780.—'* Every gontleman now possessing 
a house in the fort, was happy in accommo- 
dating tho family of his fricnd, who before 
had resided in Choultry Plain. Лос. 
The coun near Madras is a perfect 
fiat, on which is built, at a small distance 
from the fort, а small choultry.”—Hodges, 
Travels, 7. 


CHOUSE, з. and v. This word is 
originally Turk. chdwsh, in former 
days a sergeant-at-arms, herald, or the 
like. eh (ые, 17) speaks. 
of the Tchaush as the leader of а party 
of pilgrims.] Its meaning as ‘a cheat’ 
or ‘to swindle’ is, apparently beyond 
doubt, derived from the anecdote thus 
related in a note of W. Gifford’s upon 
the in Ben Jonson's Alche- 
mist, which is quoted below. “In 1609 
Sir Robert Shirley sent a messenger or 
chiaus (as our old writers call him) to 
this country, as his agent, from the 
Grand Signor and the Sophy, to trans- 
act some preparatory business. Sir 
Robert followed him, at his leisure, 
as ambassador from both these princes ; 
but before he reached England, his 
agent had chiaused the Turkish and 
Persian merchants here of 4000/., and 
taken his flight, unconscious perhaps 
that he had enriched the language 
with a word of which the etymology 
would mislead Upton and puzzle Dr. 
Johnson.”—Ed. of Ben Jonson, iv. 
27. “In Kattywar, where the native 
chiefs employ, Arab mercenaries, the 
Chaus still flourishes as an officer of a 
company. When I joined the Political 
Agency in that Province, there was a 
company of Arabs attached to the 
Residency under a Chaus.” (M.-Gen. 
Keatinge). [The N.E.D. thinks that 
“Gifford’s note must be taken with 
reserve.” The Stanf. Dict. adds that 
Gifford’s note asserts that two other 
Chiauses arrived in 1618-1625. One 
of the above quotations proves his 
accuracy as to 1618. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the particular fraud had little to 
do with the modern use of the word. 
As Jonson suggests, chiaus may have 
been used for ‘Turk’ in the sense of 
‘cheat’; just as Cataian stood for 
‘thief’? or ‘rogue’ For a further 
discussion of the word see N. & Q., 7 
ser. vi. 387 ; 8 ser. iv. 129.] 


1560.— Сит vero me taederet inclu- 
sionis in eodem diversorio, ago cum mco 
Chiauso (genus id est, ut tibi scripsi alias, 
multiplicis apud Turcas officii, quod ctiam 
ad oratorum custodiam extenditur) ut mihi 
liceat aere meo domum conducere. . . ."— 
Busheq. Epist. iii. p. 149. 

1610.—“ Dapper. . . . What do you think 
of me, that I ae chiaus ? 

Face, What's that? 

Dapper. The Turk was here. 

As one would say, do you think I am a 
Turk? 


* * * * * 
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Face, Come, noble doctor, pray theo let's 
prevail ; 


This‘is the gentleman, and he's no chiaus.” 
Ben. Jonson, The Alchemist, Act I. so. i. 
1638.— 
4$ роо: Базов Moguls, я 
or other, hogen-m: 
Ship ask hogen-mogen, vanden, 


or chouses. Whoo! the brace 
aro flinched. 
Es pair of shavers aro sneak'd from us, 
оп... ." 
Ford, The Lady's Trial, Act ТЇ. sc. i. 
1619.—''Con gli ambasciatori straniori 
che seco conducova, cio? l'Indiano, di Sciah 
Solim, un ciausc Turco ed i Moscoviti. . . ." 
—P, della Valle, ii. 6. 


1653.— Chiaoux on Turq est vn Sorgent 
du Diuan, et dans In campagne la garde 
d'vno Karauane, qui fait le guet, se nomme 
aussi Chiaoux, ot cet omploy n'est 
autroment honesto."—JZe Gow-, ed. 1657, 
р. 556. 

1659.— 

** Conquest. We aro 

In a fair way to bo ridiculous. 

What think you? СЫдив' by a scholar.” 
Shirley, Honoria d Mammon, Act II. se. їй. 


1663.—“ The Portugals havo choused us, 
it seems, in tho Island of Bombay in the 
Enst Indys; for after a great chargo of our 
flects boing sent thither with full commis- 
sion from the King of Portugal to recoivo it, 
the Governour by some pretence or other 
will not deliver it to Sir Abraham Быр 
топ."— Pepys, Diary, May 15; [ed. Wheatley 
iii. 125). 

1674.— 

** When geese and pullen aro seduc'd 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows'd." 


Hudibras, Pt. II. canto 3. 
1074.— 


*! Transform'd to a Frenchman by my art ; 
He stole your cloak, and pick'd your 


pocket, 

Chows'd and caldos'd yo like a block- 

head." Ibid. 

1754.—*900 chiaux: they carried in their 
hand a baton with a doublo silver crook on 
the end of it; . . . these frequently chanted 
moral sentences and encomiums on the 
SHAH, occasionally proclaiming also his 
verre as ho passed along."—Haniray, 
i. 170. 

1762.—'*Lo 27° d'Aoüt 1762 nous onten- 
dimes un coup de canon du chatenu do 
K&hira, c'étoit signo qu'un Tajaus (courier) 
étoit arrivé do la grande caravane."— 
Niebuhr, Voyage, i. 171. 

1826.— We started nt break of day from 
the northern suburb of Ispahan, led tho 
chaoushes of tho pilgrimage. . . ."—Hujji 
Buba, cd. 1835, p. б. 


CHOW-CHOW, s. A common ap- 
plication of the Pigeon-English term in 
hina is to eei preserves; but, as 
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the quotation shows, it has many uses ; 
e idea of mixture seems to prevail. 
lt is the name given to a book by 
Viscountess Falkland, whose husbani 
was Governor of Bombay. There it 
seems to mean ‘a medley of trifles,’ 
Chow is in ‘pigeon’ applied to food 
of any kind. [From the erroneous 
impression that dogs form one of the 
principal items of a Chinaman’s die 
the common variety has been dub 
the ‘chow dog’” (Ball, Things Chinese, 
p. 179).] We find the word chow- 
chow in Blumentritt's Vocabular of 
Manilla terms: “Chau-chau, a Tagal 
dish so called.” 


1858.—''Tho word chow-chow is 


gestive, especially vu 


to tho Indian reader, of 
a mixture of thi ( t, and in- 
different,’ of sweet little oranges and bits 
of bamboo stick, slices of sugar-cano and 
rinds of unripe fruit, all concocted together, 
and made upon the whole into a very 
tolerable confection. . . . 

“Lady Falkland, by her happy solection 
of а name, to a certain extent deprecates 
and disarms criticism, We cannot complain 
that her work is without plan, unconnected, 
and sometimes trashy, for these aro exactly 
the conditions implied in the word chow- 
onon iaoea warterly Review, January, 
р. 100. 


1882.—*' Tho varioty of uses to which the 
compound word ‘chow-chow’ is put is 
almost endless . . . А ‘No. 1 chow-chowo" 
thing signifies utterly worthless, but when 
applied to a breakfast or dinner it means 
*unoxcoptionably good. A ic-chow ' 


hnbited by divers Parsees, Moormen, or 
other natives of India." “The Fankwae, 
р. 


CHOWDRY, s. Н. chaudhari, lit. 
‘a holder of four’; the explanation of 
which is obscure: [rather Skt. chakra- 
dharin, ees | a йк аз " 
ensign of authority”]. "The usual appli- 
А of the ud is to the КАП 
of a craft in a town, and more 
particularly to the person who is 
selected by Government as the agent 
through whom ире убеп, %с., 
are supplied for public purpo: 
[Thus the Chaudhari of carters provides 
carriage, the Chaudhari of Коһата 
bearers, and so on.] Formerly, in 
places, to the headman of a village; 
to certain holders of Jands; and in 
Cuttack it was, under native rule, 
applied to a district Revenue officer. 
In a paper of ‘ Explanations of Terms’ 
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furnished to the Council at Fort 
William by Warren Бант еп 
Resident at Moradbagh (1759), chow- 
drees are defined as “Landholders in 
the next rank to тшн (ш 
Long, . 176. omp. VENDU- 
MASTER] It ), [© n honorific 
title given by servants to one of their 
number, usually, we believe, to the mdli 
[see MOLLY], or gardener—as khalifa 
to the cook and tailor, jama’ddr to the 
bhishti, mehtar to the sweeper, sirddr to 
the bearer. 


с. 1800.—'*. . . The people wore brought 


to such a stato of obedience that опо revenue 

officer would string twenty . . . chau 

together by the neck, and enforce оу ent 
hot, iii. 


by blows.” —Ziā-ud-din Barni, in 
183. 


с. 1948.—'' Tho territories depondont on 
the capital (Delhi) are divided into hundreds, 
each of which has a Jauthari who is the 
Sheikh or chief man of the Hindus."—Jba 
Batuta, iii. 388. 

[1772.—'* Chowdrahs, land-holders, in the 
next rank to Zemoondars."— Verelst, View of 
Bengal, Gloss. s.v.] 

1788.—'* Cho „—А  Landholder or 
Fermer. Properly he is abovo the Zemin- 
dar in rank; but, according to the present 
custom of Bengal, he is doemed the next to 
the Zemindar. Most commonly used as the 
principal purvoyor of tho markets in towns 
or camps." —J7ndian Vocabulary (Stockdale’s). 


CHOWK, s. H. chauk. An open 
place or wide street in the middle of 
& city where the market is held, [as, 
for example, the Chdndni Chauk of 
Delhi. 1t seems to be adopted in 
Persian, ond there is an Arabic form 
Sak, which, it is just рена тау 
have been borrowed and Arabized from 
the present, word. The radical idea of 
chauk seems to be “four ways” [Skt. 
chatushka}, the crossing of streets at 
the centre of business. Compare Car- 
fax, and the Quattro Cantont of Palermo. 

n the latter city there is a market 
place called Piazza Ballard, which in 
she REE, s chronicler calls 

or as ri interprets, 
Sab-Balhara. E 


[1833.—'*The Chandy Choke, in Delhi 
„s + із perhaps the broadest street in any 
city in the ast." — Skinner, Excursions in 
India, i. 49.] 


CHOWNEE, з. The usual native 
name, at least in the Bengal Presidency, 
foran Anglo-Indian cantonment Gr) 
It is Н. chhdoni, ‘a thatched roof,’ 
chhdond, сат, v. ‘to thatch.’ 
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[1829.—'* Tho Regont was at tho chaoni, 
his standing camp at Gagrown, whon this 
event occurrod."—Tud, Annals (Calcutta 
reprint), ii. 611.] 


CHOWRINGHEE, n.p The name 
ofa road and quarter of Calcutta, in 
which most of the best European 
houses stand ; Chawrangt. 

1789.—''The houses . . . at Chowringee 
also will be much more healthy." — Selon- 
Karr, ii. 205. 

1790.—‹“ То dig a large tank opposite to 
the Cheringhee Buildings.” —1Ud. 13. 

1791.—'* Whoreas a robbery was com- 
mitted on Tuesday night, the first instant, 
on the Chowringhy Road.”—Jbid. 54. 

1792.—'* For Private Sale. A neat, com- 
pact and new built, garden house, plensantly 
situnted at Chouringy, and from its con- 
tiguity to Fort William, peculiarly well 
calculated for an officer; it would likewise 
be a handsome provision for a nativo lady, 
ог a child. Tho prico is 1500 sicca rupecs.” 
—Ibid. ii. 541 

1803.—''Chouringhee, an entiro village 
of es, runs for a considerable length 
at right angles with it, and altogether forms 
the finest view I over behold in any city."— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 236. 

1810.—'* As I enjoyed Calcutta much lesa 
this timo . . . I left it with less regret. 
Still, when passing the Chowringhee road 
the last day, I— 

‘Looked on stream and sen and plain 

As what I ne'er might soe again.’” 
Elphinstone, in. Life, i. 281. 
1848.—'*He wished all Cheltonham, al 

Chowringhee, all Calcutta, could ‘seo him 
in that position, waving his hand to such a 
beauty, and in. company with such a famous 
buck as Rawdon Crawloy, of the Guards.” — 
Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, i. 237. 


CHOWRY, s. 
(a.) See CHOULTRY. 


(b.) Н. chanwar, chaunri ; from Skt. 
chamara, chàmara. The bushy tail of the 
Tibetan Yak (q.v.), often set in a costly 
decorated handle to use as a fly-flapper, 
in which form it was one of the in- 
signia of ancient Asiatic royalty. The 
tail was also often attached to the 
horse-trappings of native warriors ; 
whilst it formed from remote times 
the standard of nations and_ nomad 
tribes of Central Asia. The Yak-tails 
and their uses are mentioned by 
Aelian, and by Cosmas (see under 
YAK). Allusions to the chdmara, as 
a sign of royalty, are frequent in Skt. 
books and inscriptions, e.g. in the Poet 
Kalidasa (see transl. by Dr. Mill in 
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J. As. Soc. Beng. i. 342 ; the Amarakosha, 
li. 7, 31, &c.). The common Anglo- 
Indian expression in the 18th centur 
appears to have been “Cow-tails 
(q-v.). Апа hence Bogle in his 
Journal, as published by Mr. Markham, 
calls Yaks by the absurd name of 
“cow-tailed cows,” though “horse- 
tailed cows” would have been more 
germane ! 


с. A.D. 250. —'* Body de yévy д0, дрош- 
кобѕ тє kal ddAous dyplous дад" ёк rovrQv 
ye TGv Body kal ras шлосёВаѕ тоюдрта, kal 
TÒ uiv сдра wappédaves ciow olde: Tas дё 
ovpas éxovat Aevkàs loxupas."—Aclian. de 
Nat. Ап. xv. 14. 

A.D. 631-5.—'*, . . with his armies which 
were darkened by the spotless chimaras 
that woro waved over them.”—<Aihole In- 
scription. 

с. 940.—‹Тһеу export from this country 
tho hair named al-zamar (ог al-chamar) of 
which thoso fly-flaps are made, with handles 
of silver or ivory, which attendants hold over 
the heads of kings when giving audience.”— 
AMag'idi, i. 385. Tho oxpressions of Mag'üdti 
are aptly illustrated by tho Assyrian and 
Persepolitan sculptures. (See also Marco 
Polo, bk. iii, ch. 18; Nic. Conti, p. 14, in 
India in the X Vth Century). 

1623.—'' For adornment of their horses 
they carried, hung to the cantles of thoir 
saddles, grent tufts of a certain white hair, 
long and fino, which they told me wero the 
tails of certain wild oxen found in India.”— 
P. della Valle, ii. 662 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 260]. 

1809.—** Но also presented mo in trays, 
which wore as usual laid at my fect, two 
beautiful chowries."—ZLord. Valentia, i. 428. 

1810.—''Near Brahma are Indra and 
Indrance on their elephant, and below is a 
femalo hs holding a chamara or chow- 
ree.”—AMaria Graham, 56. 

1827.—'' A black female slave, richly 
dressed, stood behind him with a chowry, 
or cow’s tail, having a silver handle, which 
she uscd to keop off tho flics."—sSir II” Scott, 
The Surgeon's Daughter, ch. x. 


CHOWRYBURDAR, s. The 
servant who carries the Ohowry. H. 
P. chaunri-bardár. 


1774.—''Tho Deb-Rajah оп horseback 
- «. а chowra-burdar on each side of him.” 
—Bogle, in Markham's Tibet, 24. 

[1839.—“. . . tho old king was sitting in 
the garden with a chi 'badar waving the 
flies from him."—Afiss Eden, Up the Country, 
i, 188.] 

CHOWT, CHOUT, s. Mahr. chauth, 
‘one fourth part.’ The blackmail 
levied by the Mahrattas from the 
provincial governors as compensation 
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CHOYA, CHAYA, CHEY. 


for leaving their districts in immunity 
from plunder. The term is also a 
plied to some other exactions of like 
ratio (see Wilson). 


[1559.—Mr. White refers to Couto 
(Dec. VII. bk. 6, ch. б), whoro this word is 
used in reforenco to payments mado in 1559 
in ite time of D Созин де ЖБ 
and in o early ө 
contury ШОТ King of the Ghouteas is fre- 
quently mentioned.] 

1644.—''This King holds in our lands of 
Daman a certain payment which they call 
Chouto, which was paid him long before 
they belonged to the Portuguese, and s0 
after they came under our power the poy: 
ment continued to bo mado, and about these 
exactions and payments thoro have risen 
great disputes and contentions on ono sido 
and another."— Bocarro (MS.). 


1674.—'* Messengers were sent to Bassein 
demanding tho chout of all the Portugueso 
territory in these parts. The choué means 
the fourth part of the revenue, and this is 
the earliest mention we find of tho claim." 
—Orme's Fragments, p. 45. 


1763-78.—'' Thoy (the English) того... 
not a little surprised to find in tho letters 
now received from Balajerow and his agent 
to themselves, and in stronger terms to the 
Nabob, a peremptory demand of the Chout 
or tributo due to the King of the Morattoes 
from tho Nabobship Arcot.” — Orme, 
ii. 228-9. 
1803.—''Tho Poshwah . . . cannot have 
a right to two choutes, any more than 
to two rovenues from any village in tho 
sine era elem sp. (od. 1837), 
1. . 
1858.—''. . . They (tho Mahrattas) woro 
accustomed to demand of the provinces thoy 
threntened with devastation a certain portion 
of the public revenue, generally the fourth 
part; and this, under the name of tho 
chout, becamo the recognized tta 
tributo, the prico of tho absence of their 
lundering hordes."— Whitney, Oriental and 
ing. Studies, ii. 20-21, 


E iat EAT pert Y 
гоо nerally known as о 

(Hedyotis umbellata, Lam., ОМЕТ 
umb., L.) of the Nat. Ord. Cinchon- 
aceae, aflording a red dye, sometimes 
called ‘India Madder? [уе Root,’ 
Ramesh eran Boot д RI 
shdyaver, Malayal. chdyaver (сауа 
‘colour,’ ver, (root?) It is exported 
from S. India, and was so also at one 
time from Ceylon. There is a figure 
of the plant in Lettres Edif. xiv. 164. 


c. 1566.—'“ Also from S. Tome they layd 
great store of red yarno, of bombast died 
with a roote which they call sala, as afore- 
sayd. which colour will never out."—Caesar 
Frederike, in Hakl. (ії. 954]. 


CHUCKA ROO. 


Wem Ne шас di detta de da 
un luogo i, e se ne tingono 
parimente in 8. Tome Bale f. 107. 

1672.—'' Hore groweth very good Zaye.” 
—Baldaeus, Ceylon. 


[1679.—'*. . . if they would provide 
mustors of Chae and White go Ses 
ET Mont of S. Master, in Histna Man., 
р. 131. 

1726.—"8 fa dye-root that is used on 
the Von for ауа ае Tnintzes). "— Valentijn, 


1727.—'' The Islands of Div (noar Masu- 
lipatam) produce tho famous Dye called 
ван. It is а Shrub growing in Grounds 
that are overflown with the pring tides. 
—A. Hamilton, i. 370 ; [ed. 1744, i. 374]. 

1860.—'*Tho other productions that con- 
stituted tho exports of the Island wore 
Bapan- rsia; and choya-roots, а 
substituto for Madder, collected at Manaar 
. .. for transmission to Surat."—Tennent's 
Ocylon, ii. 64-55. Soo also Chitty's Ceylon 
Gazetteer (1884), p. 40. 


OHUCKAROO, з. English soldier's 
lingo for Chokra (q.v.) 


CHUCKER. From H. chakar, 
chakkar, chakrd, Skt. chakra, ‘a wheel 
or circle.’ 


» 


(a. s. A quoit for playing the 
English game; but more properly 
the sharp quoit or discus which con- 
stituted an ancient Hindu missile 
weapon, and is or was till recently, 
carried by the Sikh fanatics called 
Акан (see AKALEE) generally en- 
circling their peaked turbans. The 
thing is described by Tavernier (E. T. 
ji. 41: [ed. Ball, i. 82]) as carried by 
& company of Mahommedan Fakirs 
whom he met at Sherpür in Guzerat. 
See also Lt.-Col. T. Lewin, A Fly, &c., 
A [Egerton, Handbook, Pl. 15, No. 


1516.—''In the Kingdom of Dely .. . 
thoy havo somo steel wheels which thoy call 
ohacarani, two fingers broad, sharp outside 
like knives, and without edge inside; and 
the surface of these is tho size of a small 
plate. And they carry seven or eight of 
these each, put on the left arm; and they 
take one and put it on the finger of the 
right hand, and make it spin round man 
times, and so n hurl it at their enemies." 
—Barbosa, 100-101. 

1630.—'*In her right hand shee bare a 
chuckerey, which is an instrument of a 
round forme, and dged in the super- 
ficies thereof... and sli off, in the 
quickness of his motion, it is able to deliuer 
or conuey death to a farre remote enemy:” 
—Lord, Disc. of the Banian Religion, 12. 
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CHUCKLAH. 
(b) у. ands. To lunge а horse. Н. 
chakarnd or chakar karnd. Also ‘the 


lunge.’ 

1829.—' It was truly tantalizing to sco 
those fellows cha ing their horses, not 
more than a quarter of a mile from our 
post.”—Jokn Shipp, i. 153. 

[(c.) In Polo, a ‘period.’ 

[1900.—'* Two bouts were played to-day 
. + «In the „репе chukker Capt. —— 
gro the in."—Ocerland. Mail, Aug. 


CHUCKERBUTTY, np. This 
guid Bengal Brahman name is, 
as Wilson points out, a corruption of 
chakravaritz, the title assumed by the 
most exalted ancient Hindu sove- 
reigns, an universal Emperor, whose 
chariot-wheels rolled over all (so it is 
explained by some). 


c. 400,—‘‘ Then the Bikshuni Uthala began 
E think thus уйш herself, ‘To-day tho 
ing, ministers, and pcoplo are all goi 
ERI Buddha... But A ION. 
can І contrive to got the first sight of him?” 
Buddha immediately, by his divine power, 
changed her into a holy Chakravartti 
Жо "— Travels of Fah-hian, tr. by Beale, 

p. 63. 

с. 460—4 On a certain day (Asoka), 
having . . . ascertained that tho super- 
natura ШЧ . . . Мара King, whose 
age extended to a Kappo, had scen the four 
Buddhas . . . he thus addressed him: ‘ Be- 
loved, exhibit to mo the perstz..of the 
omniscient being of infinite wisdom, tho 
Chakkawatti of the doctrine.'"—74e Maha- 
wanso, p. 27. 

1856.—‘‘ Tho importance attached to the 
possession of a white clephant is traceable 
to the Buddhist system. A white elephant 
of certain wonderful endowments is one of 
the seven Траси things, the possession of 
which marks the Maha Chakravartti Raju 
. . . the holy and universal sovereign, а 
charactér which appears once in а cyclo."— 
Mission to the Court of Аса (Major's Phayre’s), 
1858, p. 154 


CHUCKLAH, s Н. chakla, (Skt. 
chakra, ‘a wheel’). A territorial sub- 
division under the  Mahommedan 

vernment, thus defined by Warren 

astings in the paper quoted under 
CHOWDRY : 

1759.—‹ Тһе jurisdiction of а Phajdar 
(sce FOUJDAR), who receives the ronts from 
tho Zemindars, and accounts for them with 
the Government.” 

1760.—'*In the treaty concluded with the 
Nawab Meer Mohummud Césim Kháín, on 
the 27th Sept. 1760, it was agreed that . . . 
the English army should be ready to assist 


CHUCKLER. 


him in the m ment of all affairs, and 
that the lands of the chuklahs (districts) 
of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
should be assigned for all the сш of the 
ош пу ana s army., 34 ta агай 
analysis e Laws а wlations, vol. i. 
Calcutta, 1805-1809, p. 5. rures 


CHUCELER,s. Тап. апа Malayal. 
shakkili, the name of a very low 
caste, members of which are tan- 
ners or cobblers, like the Chamdrs 
(see CHUMAR) of Upper India. But 
whilst the latter are reputed to be a 
very dark caste, the Chucklers are fair 
e Elliots Gloss. by Beames, i. 71, and 

aldwells Gram. 574). [On the other 
hand the Madras Gloss. (s.v.) says that 
as a rule they are of “а dark black 


hue"]  Colloquially in S. India 
Ом is used for a native shoe- 
maker. 


€. 1580.—'* All tho Gentoos (Gentios) of 
those parts, especially those of Bisnaga, 
have many castes, which take precedence 
one of another. ‘Tho lowest аго the Cha- 

uivilis, who make shoes, and eat all un- 
clean flesh. . . ."—Primor e Honra, &o., f 95. 

1759.—'*Shackelays аге shoomakors, and 
held in the samo Дека light on the 
Coromandel Coast as the Niaddes and Pul- 
Нез on tho Jfalabar."— Ives, 20. 

c. 1790.— Aussi n'est-ce quo lo rébut do 
la classe móprisco des parrias; savoir les 
téchakelís ou cordonniers et les rettiuns ou 
fossoyeurs, qui s'occupent de l'enterrement. 
ot e combustion des morts.”—Haafner, 
ii. 60. 

[1844.—'*. . . tho chockly, who performs 
the dograding duty of oxecutioner. . . ." 
Society, Manners, d'c., of India, й. 282.] 

1869.—'* The Komatis or mercantile caste 
of Madras by long establishod custom, are 
required to send an offering of betel to the 
chucklers, or shoemakers, before contract- 
ing their marriages,"—Sir_ W. Elliot, in 
J. Ethn, Soc., ЇЧ. S. vol. i. 102. 


CHUCKMUCK, s. H. chakmak, 
‘Flint and steel! One of the titles 
conferred on Haidar ‘Ali before he 
rose to power was ‘Chakmak Jang, 
*Firelock of War’? See Н, of Hydur 
Naik, 112. 


CHUCKRUM, s. Ап ancient coin 
once generally current in the 5. 
India, Malayal. chakram, Tel. chak- 
ramu; from Skt. chakra (see under 
CHUCKER). It is not casy to say 
what was its value, as the statements 
are inconsistent: nor do they con- 
firm Wilson’s, that it was equal to 
one-tenth of a pagoda. [According to 
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CHUDDER. 


the Madras Clos ex it bore the 
same relation to the gold Pagoda that 
the Anna does to the Rupee, and 
under it again was the copper Cash, 
which was its sixteenth.] The dē- 
nomination survives in ‘Travancore, 
[where 283 go to one rupee. (Ibid.)] 
1554.—" And tho fanoms of the place are 
called chocróes, which are coins of inferior 
gold; they aro worth 194 or 12} to the 
pardao of gold, reckoning the pardao at 360 
reis." —A. Nunez, Livro dos Pesos, 36. 
1711.—** Tho Enemy will not como to any 
ment unless we consent to pay 30, 
uckrums, which wo take to 16,600 
and odd pagodas."—In IWheeler, ii. 165. 
1813.—Milburn, under Tanjore, gives the 
chuckrum as a coin equal to 20 Madras, 


or ten gold fanams. Madras fanams 
would bo $ of a pagoda. 


[From the difliculty of handlin; 
these coins, which are small and round, 
they are counted on a chuckrum 
ony” in the case of the Fanam 
q.v. ). 


CHUDDERB, s. Н. chddur, a sheet, 
or square piece of cloth of any kind ; 
the ample sheet commonly worn as a 
mantle by women in N. India. It is 
also applied to the cloths spread over 
Mahommedan tombs. Barbosa (1516) 
and Linschoten (1598) have chautars, 
chautares, as a kind of cotton piece- 

but it is certain that this 1s not 
the same word. Chowtars occur among 
Bengal piece-goods in Milburn, ii. 221. 
[The word is chautár, ‘anything with 
our threads,’ and it occurs in the list 
of cotton cloths in the Aim (i. 94). In 
a letter of 1610 we have “Chautares 
are white and well requested ” (рр 
Letters, i. 75); “Chauters of Agra 
(Foster, Letters, ii. 45) Cocks has 
“fine Cusho or Chowter (Diary, i. 80); 
and in 1615 they are called ““Cowter” 
(Foster, iv. 51).] 

1525.—'' Chader of Cambaya."—Lem- 
branca, 56. 

[с. 1610.—** From Bengal comes another 
sort of hanging, of fine linen painted and 
ornamented with colours in a very agreeable 
fashion; these they call iader."—Pyrard 
de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 222.] . 

1614.—“ Pintados, chints and chadors."— 
Peyton, in Purchas, i. 580. 

1073.— '* Tho habit of these water- 
nymphs was fino Shudders of lawn om- 
Poidered on the neck, wrist, and skirt 
with a border of coloured silks or 
threads of gold."—J/ferbert, 3rd ed. 191. 


CHUL, CHULLO. 218 CHUNAM. 
1 pon oe eal їесе of ws? Champa is not an island, 
my or epp and. a alf or two A certainly derives its Sanskrit 


brendths, thrown over tho head, so as to 
cover tho wholo body. Mon usually sleep 
rolled up in it."—Jferols, Qanoon-e- 
Islan, xii.-xiii. 

1878.—'*Two or three women, who had 
beon chattering away till we appeared, but 
who, on secing us, drow their ‘chadders 
. . . round their faces, and retired to tho 
further ond of tho boat.”—Life in the Mo- 
Jussil, i. 19. 

The Usa Chudder is a kind of 
shawl, of the Tibetan shawl-wool, of 
uniform colour without pattern, made 
originally at Rümpur on the Sutlej ; 
E of late years largely imported into 
England: [(see the Punjab Mono. on 
Wool, p. 9). Curiously enough a claim 
to the derivation of the title from 
Rümpur, in Rohilkhand, N.W.P. is 
made in the Imperial Gazetteer, 1st, ed. 


(s.v.).] 


CHUL! CHULLO! v. m Ie 
tive; ‘Go on! Be quick? Н, chalo! 
imper. of спай, to go, go speedily. 
[Another common use of the word in 
Anglo-Indian slang is—“It won't 
chul,” ‘it won't answer, succeed.) 

c. 1790.—'* Je montai de trés-bonne heure 
dans mon palanquin.—Tschollo (c'est-i- 
dire, marche), crièrent mes coulis, et aussi- 
tôt lo voyage commonga.”—Haafuer, ii. 5. 


[CHUMAR, s Н. Chamür, Skt. 
charma-kdra, ‘one who works in 
leather, and thus answering to the 
Chuckler of S. India; an important 
caste found all through N. India, 
whose primary occupation is tanning, 
but a large number are agriculturists 
and day labourers of various kinds. 

[1823.—'* From this abomination, becf- 
eating . . . they [the Bheels] only rank 
nbovo the Choomars, or shoemakors, who 
feast on lead carcases, and-are in Central 
India, as elsewhere, deemed so unclean 
that they are not allowed to dwell within 
the precincts of tho village.”—Malcolm, 
Central India, 2nd ed. ii. 179. 


CHUMPUK, s A highly orna- 
mental and sacred tree (Michelia cham- 
риса, L., also M. Rheedti), a kind of 
magnolia, whose odorous yellow blos- 
soms are much prized by Hindus, 
offered at shrines, and rubbed on the 
body at marri &c. Н. champak, 
Skt. champaka. Drury strangely says 
that the name is “derived from 
Ciampa, an island between Cambogia 
and Cochin China, where .the tree 


name from India, and did not give a 
name to an Indian tree. The tree is 
found wild in the Himilaya from 
Nepal, eastward; also in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, and along the Ghauts to 
Travancore. The use of the term 
champala extends to the Philippine 
Islands. [Mr. Skeat notes that it is 
highly prized by Malay women, who 
put it in their hair.] 


1623.—'* Among others thoy showed me a 
flowor, in sizo and form not unlike our 
lily, but of a yellowish white colour, with 
a sweet and poworful scent, and which thoy 
call champà [oak ."— Р, della Valle, ii. 
517 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 40]. 

1786.—'*'The walks aro scented with 
blossoms of the champac and nagisar, and 
the plantations of pepper and coffee are 
equally new and ү озше аш W. Jones, 
in Men., &c., ii. 81. 

1810.—''Some of these (birds) build in 
the sweet-sconted champaka and tho 
mango." —A«ri« Graham, 22. 


* 1819.— 
“ Tho wandering airs thoy faint 
On the dark, the silent stream ; 
And the chumpak’s odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a drei.” 
Shelley, Lines to an Indian Air. 
1821.— 
“Some chumpak flowors proclaim 
it yot divino." 
Medwin, Sketches in Hindoostan, 73. 


CHUNAM, s. Prepared lime ; also 
specially used for fine polished plaster. 
orms of this word occur both in 
Dravidian languages and Hind. In 
the latter chand is from Skt. chirna, 
£ To in the former it is some- 
what uncertain whether the word is, 
oris not, an old derivative from the 
Sanskrit. In the first of the following 
quotations the word used seems taken 
rom the Malayal chunndmba, Tam. 
латати. 


1510.—'* And they also eat with tho said 
leaves (betel) Meran lime made from 
oyster shells, which they call cionama."— 

‘arthema, 144. 

1563.—'*. . . so that all tho names you 
meot with that are not Portuguese are 
Malabar; such as bère (betel), chuna, 
which is lime. . . ."—Garcia. f. 319. 

c. 1610.—“. . . Туп porte son éventail, 
l'autre la botte d'argent pleino de betel, 
Tautro une boëte ou il y a du chunan, qui 
est de la chaux."—Pyrard de Laval, ii. 
84; [Hak. Soc. ii. 195]. 


CHUNAM, TO. 


1073.—'' The Natives chow it (Betol) with 
Chinam (Lime of calcined бузы EN 
Fryer, 40. 

„1687.— That stores of Brick, Iron, 
Stones and Chenam bo in readiness to 
make up any breach."—Madras Consulta- 
fivas, in Wheeler, i. 168. 

1689.— Chinam is Lime mado of Cockle- 
shells, or Lime-stono; and Pawn is the 
Leaf of а Tree." —Ocvingtoa, 123. 

1750-60.—'* The flooring is generally com- 
posed of a kind of loam or stucco, called 
chunam, being a lime made of burnt shells.” 
—Grove, i. 52. 

1763.—“‘ In the Chuckleh of Silet for the 
spaco of five years . . . my phoasdar and 
the Company's gomastah sha jointly pro- 
paro chunam, of which cach shall defray 
all expenses, and half tho chunam so mado 
shall given to tho Company, and tho 
other half shall be for my use."—Treaty uf 
Mir Jafir with the Company, in Carraccioli's 
L. of Clice, i. 64. 

1809.— The row of chunam pillars which 
supported cach side . . . were of a shining 
міо." Л. Valentia, i. 61. 


CHUNAM, TO, v. To set in mor- 
tar; or, more frequently, to plaster over 
with chunam, 

1687.—'*. , . to got what great jars he 
can, to put wheat in, and chenam them up, 
and set them round tho fort curtain."—In 
Wheeler, i. 168. 

1809.—'*. . . having ono . . . room... 
БОШУ, chunammed."—4Zd. Valentin, i. 


Both noun and verb are used also in 
the Anglo-Chinese settlements. 


CHUNARGURH, np. A famous 
rock-fort on the Ganges, above Benares, 
and on the right bank. The name is 
believed to be a corr. of Charana-giri, 
‘Foot Hill,’ a name probably given 
from the actual resemblance of the 
rock, seen in longitudinal profile, to a 
human foot. [There is a local legend 
that it represents the foot of Vishnu. 
A native folk etymology makes it 
a corr. of Chanddlgarh, from some 
legendary connection with the Bhangi 
tribe (see CHANDAUL). (See Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes, i. 263.)] 

[1768.—“‘Sensible of the vast importance 
of the fort of Chunar to Sujah al Dowlah 
„+. же have directed Col. 
force the gai 
Directors, in Verelst, App. 78. 
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th | Chundalghur. . . ."— 


ker to rein- 
rrison. . . ."— Letter to Court of. 


CHUPKUN. 
[1785.—“Chunar, called by 


bn rem dnd 
ed. ii, 442.] en EON 


CHUPATTY,s. Н. chapati, an un- 
leavened cake o (generally of 
coarse wheaten meal), patted flat with 
the hand, and baked upon a griddle ;, 
the usual form of native bread, and 
the staple food of Upper India. (See 
HOPPER). 

1615.—Parson Torry well describes the 
thing, but names it not: ‘The ordinary sort 
of people cat bread mado of a coarso grain, 
but both toothsome and wholesome and 
hearty. They make it up in cakes, 
thick like our oaten cakes; and thon bako it 
upon small round iron hearths which they 
carry with them.”—In Purchas, ii, 1408. 

1810.—''Chow-patties, or bannocks."— 
Willianson, V. д ii. 818. 

1857.—'' From village to village brought 
by one messenger and sent forward by 
another passed a mystorious token in the 
shape of onc of those flat cakes mado from 
flour and water, and forming the common 
bread of the people, which in their Innguage, 
aro called chupatties."—Aaye'x Sepoy War, 
i. 570. [The original account of this by tho 
Correspondent of the ‘Zimes,’ dated ** Bom- 
bay, March 3,.1857," is quoted in 2 ser, 
N. & Q. iii. 365.] 

There is a tradition of a noble and 
gallant Governor-General who, when 
compelled to rough it for a day or КО 
acknowledged that “chuprassies an 
masaulchics were not such bad diet,” 
meaning Ohupatties and Mussalla. 


CHUPKUN, з. Н. chapkan. The 
long frock (or cassock) which is the 
usual dress in Upper India of nearly 
all male natives who are not actual 
labourers or indigent persons. The 
word is probably of Turki or Mongol 
origin, and is perhaps identical with 
the chakman of the Ain (i. 90), a word 
still used in Turkistuu. [Vambéry, 
(чс 121 seqq.) describes both the 

cha or upper coat and the 
Tchekmen or gown.) Hence Beamess 
connection of chapkan with the idea 
of chap as meaning compressing ог 


clinging “ [Platts chapaknd, ‘to be 
pressed '}, DR tightly fitting coat or 
cassock,” is a little fanciful. (Comp. 
Gram. i. 919 seg.) Still this idea may 


| have shaped the corruption of a foreign 


word. ; 
1883.—'*Ho was, I was going to say, in 

his shirt-sleeves, only I am not sure that ho 

wore a shirt in those days—I think ho had a 


с , or nativo undor- епё."—0. 
pone L. of Ld. Тантенсе 1. 59. 


CHUPRA. 


920 


CHURRUS. 


CHUPRA, n.p. Chaprd, [or perhaps 
rather Саара a collection of straw 
huts? (see CHOPPER)] a town and 
head-quarter station of the District 
Süran in Ваһаг, on the north bank of 
the Ganges. 

1665.—“The Holland Company have a 
House thero (at Patna) by reason of their 
trade in Salt Peter, which they гобпо at a 


10 leagues 
above Patna.”—Zurernier, E. T. ii. 63; fed. 
Ball, i, 199]. da 

1726.—'' Sjoppera (Chupra).”—Valentija, 
DURS RR ATE í , 


OHUPRASSY, s. Н. chaprdsi, the 
bearer of a chaprds, ùe. а badge-plate 
inscribed with the name of the office 
to which the hearer is attached. The 
chaprdsi is an office-messenger, or 
henchman, bearing such a badge on 
a cloth or leather belt. The term 
belongs to the Bengal Presidency. In 
Madras Peon is the usual term; in 
Bombay Puttywalla, m pattiwdld), 
or “пап of the belt." The etymology 
of chaprds is obscure; [the popu ar 
account is that it is a corr. of P. chap-o- 
1dsl, ‘left, ond night]; but see Beames 
(Comp. Gram. i. 212), who gives buckle 
as the original meaning. 

1865.—'* I romember the days when every 
servant in my houso was a chuprassee, wi 
the exception of the Khansaumaun and a 


rtuguese ."— 7ле Dark Bungalor, 
p. 389. 
c. 1866.— 
“The big Sahib's tent has gone from under 
the corel treo, 
With his horde of hung 


and oily sons of the qui 

I pas, them the bribo they 
hoitan will settle the bill.” 
Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 

1877. — “Опе of my chuprassies or 
messengers . . . was badly wounded."— 
Meadows Tuylor, Life, i. 227. 

1880.—'* Through this refractory medium 
the people of India sce their rulers. The 
Chuprassie paints his master in colours 
drawn from his own black heart. Every lio 
he tells, every insinuation he throws out, 
every demand he makes, is endorsed with 
his master's пате. Не is the arch-slanderer 
of our namo іп India."—.1/i Baba, 102-3. 


E, s. H. char, Skt. char, ‘to 
move? “A sand-bank or island in 
the current of ariver, deposited by 
the water, claims to which were 
regulaied by the Bengal Reg. xi. 1825” 
К гоп). A char is new alluvial land 
eposited by the great rivers as the 


ту chuprassees, 
wanted, and 


floods are sinking, and covered with 
but not necessarily insulated. 
а is remarkable that Mr. Marsh 
mentions а very similar word as used 
for the same thing in Holland. * New 
sandbank land, covered with , 
is called in Zeeland schor” (Mes and 
Nature, р. 339). The etymologies are, 
however, probably quite apart. 

1878.— Іп tho dry season all the various 
streams . . . are merely silver threads wind- 
ing among innumerable sandy islands, the 
soil of which is specially adapted for the 
growth of I Thoy are called Churs.” 
—Life in the Mofussil, ii. 3 seq. 


CHURRUCK, з. A wheel or any 
rotating machine ; particularly applied 
to simple machines for cleaning cotton. 
Pers. charkh, ‘the celestial sphere,’ ta 
wheel of any kind, &. Beng. charak 
is apparently & corruption of the 
Persian word, facilitated by the near- 
ness of the Skt. chakra, «е. 


——POOJAH. Beng. charal-püj& 
(see POOJA). The Swinging Festival of 


‘the Hindus, held on the sun's entrance 


into Aries. The performer is sus- 
pended from a long yard, traversin 
round on a mast, hy hooks d 
through the muscle over the blade- 
bones, and then whirled round so as 
to fly out centrifugally. The chief 
seat of this barbarous display is, or 
latterly was, in Bengal, but it was 
formerly prevalent in many parts of 
India. [It is the Shirry (Ca. and 
Tel. sidt, Tam. shedil, Tel. sidi, ‘a 
hook’) of S. India.] There is au old 
description in Purchas's Pilyrimaye, y. 
1000; also (in Malabar) in A. Hamilton, 
i. 270; [at Ikkeri, P. della Valle, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 259]; and (at Calcutta) in 
Heber's Journal, quoted below. 

c. 1430.—'* Alii ad ornandos currus por- 
forato latere, fune per corpus immisso se ad 
currum suspendunt, pen iei et ipsi 
exanimati idolum comitantur; id optimum 
sacrificium putant et acceptissimum dco."— 
Conti, in Poggius, De Var. Fortunae, iv. 

(1754.—See a long account of the Bengal 
rite in Jees, 27 seqq. ]. 0 

1824.—‘The Hindoo Festival of ‘Churruck 
Poojah’ commenced to-day, of which, as 
my wife has given an account in her journal, 
І shall only add a few particulars.” —Heler, 
ed. 1844, i. 57. 


CHURRUS, s. 


а. H. charas. A simple apparatus 
worked by oxen for drawing water 


CHUTKARRY, CHATTAGAR. 991 CHUTTRUM. 


from a well, and discharging it into 
irrigation channels by means of pulley 
ropes and a large bag of hide (H. 
charst, Skt. Mara) Ie the de- 
scription in Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
i, 153. Hence the area irrigated from 
a well.] 


[1829.—'' To cach Churrus, churst, or skin 
of land, thero is attached twehty-fve beo- 
ghas of irrigated land." — Ted, Annals 
(Calcutta ropr.), її. 688.] 


b. H. charas, [said to be so called 
because the drug is collected by men 
who walk with leather aprons through 
the field]. The resinous exudation of 
the Rep Dat (Cannabis Indica), 
which is the basis of intoxicating 
preparations (see BANG, GUNJA). 

[1812.—“*Tho Moolah sometimes smoked 

Chirs.”. 


the intoxicating drug called 
Elphinstone, Cuubul, і. 314.] 


CHUTKARRY, CHATTAGAR, in 
S. India, а half-caste ; Tam. shatti-kar, 
‘one who wears a waistcoat? (C. P. B). 


settlement which became the city of 
Calcutta. The other two villages were 
Calcutta and Govindpir. Dr. Hunter 
spells it Satanati, but the old Anglo- 
Indian orthography indicates Chatanati 
as probable. In the letter-books of the 
Factory Council in the India Office the 
earlier letters from this establishment 
are lost, but down to 27th March, 
1700, they are dated from “Chutta- 
nutte”; on and after June 8th, from 
“Calcutta”; and from August 20th 
in the same year from “ Fort William” 
in Calcutta. [See Hedges, Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. lix] According to MAIER 
Ralph Smyth, Chatanati occupied “the 
site of the present native town,” i.e. 
the northern quarter of the city. 
Calcutta stood on what is now the 
European commercial part; and 
—|Govindpür on the present site of 
Fort William.* 


1753.—“ Tho Hoogly Phousdar demanding 
tho payment of the ground rent for 4 months 
from January, namoly :— 


В. А. Р. 


Sootaloota, Calcutta. . 325 0 0 

CHUTNY,s. H.chatni. A kind of Govindpoor, Picar. . 70 0 0 

strong relish, made of a number of Karindpoon Calcutta. E ^ Ü 
condiments and fruits, &c., used in Mg. 


Agreed that the Presidont do the same 
out of cas ALMA Ft. Willan, April 30, 
in Zong, 43. 


Tudia, and more especially by Mahom- 
medans, and the erar of which are 
now well known in England. For 
native chutny recipes, see Herklots, 
Qanoon-e-Islam, 2nd ed. xlvii. seqq. 


1813.—“The Chatna is sometimes made 
with cocoa-nut, lime-juico, garlic, and chillies, 
and with tho pickles is placed in deep leaves 
round tho large cover, to tho number of 30 
or 40."— Forbes, Or. Мет. ii. 50 sey. ; [2nd 
ed. i. 348]. 

1820.—'' Chitnee, Chatnee, some of the 
hot spices made into a paste, by being 
bruised with water, tho ‘kitchen’ of an 
Indian peasant."— cc. of Township of Loony, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bombuy, ii. 194. 


CHUTT, s. H. chhat. The proper 
ineaning of the vernacular word is ‘a 
roof or platform’ But in modern 
Anglo-Indian its usual application is 
to the coarse cotton sheeting, stretched 
on a frame and whitewashed, which 
forms the usual ceiling of rooms in 
thatched or tiled houses; properly 
chádar-chhat, ‘sheet-ceiling,’ 


CHUTTANUTTY, np. This was 
one of the three villages purchased 
for the East India Company in 1686, 
when the agents found their position 
in Hugli intolerable, to form the 


CHUTTRUM, s. Tam shattiram, 
which is a corruption of Skt. satiru, 
‘abode.’ In S. India a house where 
pilgrims and travelling members of 
the higher castes are entertained and 
fed gratuitously for a day or two. [See 
CHOULTRY, DHURMSALLA.] 


1807.—Thers are two distinct kinds of 
buildings confounded by Europeans under 
the name of Choultry, ‘The first is that 
called by the natives Chaturam, aud built 
for the accommodation of travellers. Theso 
. +. have in general pent roofs . . . built 
in tho form of a square enclosing a court, . . . 
Tho other kind aro properly built for tho 
reception of images, when these are carried 
in procession. 'lheso have flat roofs, and 
consist of one apartment only, and by tho 
natives aro called Afandapam. . . . Besides 
the Chaturam and tho Maadapam, there 


* Stat. and А of the 24 Pergunuahs Dis- 
trict, er Ке, 0 
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CINDERELLA'S SLIPPER. А 
Hindu story on the like theme праз 
among the Hala Капага MSS. oi the 
Mackenzie Collection :— 


©“ Suvarnalevi having dropped hor slipper 
in a reservoir, it was found by a fisherman 
of Kuswnakeeari, who sold it to a shop- 
keoper, by whom it was presented to tho 
King Ugrabáhku. Tho Princo, on sceing the 
beauty of tho slippor, fell in lovo with the 
wearor, nnd offerod large rowards to any 
person who should find and bring hor to him. 
An old woman undertook the task, and 
succeeded in tracing tho shoe to its 
owner. . . ."—Af«ackenzie. Collection, by Н. 
H. Wilson, ii. 52. [The talo is not un- 
common in Indian folk-lore. Seo Miss Сох, 
Cinderella (Folk-loro Soc.) ii. 91, 183, 
465, &c.] 


CINTRA ORANGES. See ORANGE 
and SUNGTARA. 


away all vagrant Europeans that might bo 
met with inthe Circars, they have embarked 
thero for this place. . . ."—J ort Willium 
Consn., in Long, 476 seg. 

1789.—'* Thc most important public trans- 
action . . . is the surrender of the Guntoor 
Circar to the Company, by which it becomes 
possessed of the wholo Coast, from Jaggor- 
naut to Capo Comorin. The Nizam made 
himsolf master of that province, soon after 
Hydor' invasion of the Carnatic, as an 
equivalent for the arrears of peshcusk, duo to 
him by tho Company for the other Circars.” 
—Letter of T. Munro, in Life by Gleig, i. 70. 

1823.—“ Although tho Sirkárs are our 
earliest posemione there aro none, perhaps, 
of which we have so little accurate know- 
ledge in everything that regards the condi- 
tion of tho people."—Sir T. Muaro, in 
Selections, &c., by Sir A. Arbuthnot, i. 204. 


_ We know from the preceding quota- 
tion what Munro’s spelling of the 
name was. 


р 1836.—''Tho district called the Circars, 
in India, is part of the coast which extends 
from the Carnatic to Bengal. . . . Tho 
domestic economy of the people is singular ; 
they inhabit villages (!!), and all labour is 
performed by public servants paid from tho 
pablo stock." — Phillips, Million of Facts, 


CIRCARS, u.p. The territory to 
the north of the Coromandel Coast, 
formerly held by the Nizam, and now 
forming tle districts of Kistna, Godit- 
vari, Vizagapatam, Ganjiim, and a part 
of Nellore, was long known by the title 
of * The Circars,” ог.“ Northern Circars” 
(Le. Governments), now officially 
obsolete, The Circars of Chicacole 
(now Vizagapatam Dist.), ‘Rajamandri 
and Ellore (these two embraced now 
in Godivari Dist.) with Condapilly. 
(now embraced in Kistna Dist.), were 
the subject of a grant from the Great 
Mogul, obtained by Clive in 1765, 
confirmed by treaty with the Nizam 
in 1766. Gantür (us also included 
in Kistna Dist.) devolved eventually 
by the same treaty (but did not come 
permanently under British rule till 
1803. [For the history see Madras 
Admin. Man. i. 151 C. P. Brown 
says the expression “The Circars” 


1878.—'' General Sir J. C., C.B., K.C.S.1. 
He ontered the Madras Army in 1820, and 
in 1834, according to official despatche: 
displayed ‘active zeal, intropidity, an 
judgment’ in dealing with the savage tribes in 
Orissa known as ће Circars ”()!!).— Obituary 
Notice in Homeward Mail, April 27, У 


CIVILIAN, s. A term which came 
into use about 1750-1770, as a. designa- 
tion of the covenanted European 
servants of the E. I. Company, not in 
military employ. It is not used by 
Grose, c. 1760, who was himself of 
such service at Bombay. [The earliest 
quotation in the N.E.D. is of 1766 
from Malcolm’s L. of Clive, 4] In 
Anglo-Indian parlance it is still ap- 
propriated to inembers of the cove- 
nanted Civil Service [see COVENANTED 
SERVANTS]. The Civil Service is 
mentioned in Carraccioli’s L. of Clive, 
с. 1785), iii. 164. From an early date 
in the Company’s history up to 1833, 
the members of the Civil Service were 
classified during the first five years as 
Writers (q.v.), then to the 8th year as 
Factors (q.v.) ; in the 9th and 11th as 
Junior Merchants; and thenceforward 
as Senior Merchants, These names 
were relics of the original commercial 
character of the E. I. Company's trans- 
actions, and had long ceased to have 


irears? was 
first used by the French, in the time 
of Bussy. [Another name for the 
Northern Circars was the Carling or 
Carlingo country, apparently a corr. of 
Kalinga (see KLING), see Pringle, Diary, 
Фс, of Ft. St. George, 1st ser. vol. 2, 
p.125. (See SIRCAR.)] 

. 1758.—“ Il est à remarquer qu'après mon 
départi d'Ayder Abad, alabat Zingue a 
nommé un /kosdar, ou Gouverneur, pour 
les quatres Cerkars."— Mémoire, by Bussy, 
in Lettres de MM. de Bussy, de Lally ct 
autres, Paris, 1766, p. 24. 

1767.—'* Letter from the Chief and Council 
at Masulipatam . . . that in consequence of 
orders from the President and Council of 
Fort St. George for securing and sending 


CLASSY, CLASHY. 


any practical meaning at the time of 
their abolition in 1833, when the 
Charter Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 85), 
removed the last traces of the Company's 
commercial existence. 

1848.—(Lady O'Dowd's) '*quarrol with 
Lady Smith, wife of Minos Smith tho 
puisno Judge, is still remembered by somo 
at Madras, when the Colonel’s lady snapped 
her fingers in tho Judge's lady's faco, and 
said she'd never walk behind ever л beggarly 
civilian."— Vanity Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 85. 

1872.—** You bloated civilians aro never 
satisfied, retorted the other."—A True Ke- 
JSormer, i. 4. 


CLASSY, CLASHY,s. Н. khalast, 
usual etym. from Arab Кай. A 
tent-pitcher; also (because usually 
taken from that class of servants) a 
man employed as chain-man or stafl- 

D 


man, &c., а surveyor; a mative 
sailor; or Matross (q.v.). Khaldg is 
constantly used in Hindustani in the 


sense of ‘liberation’; thus, of a 

risoner, a magistrate says ‘khalds 
karo,’ ‘let him go! But it is not clear 
how khaldst got its ordinary Indian 
sense. It is also written khaldshi, and 
Vullers has an old Pers. word Гласа 
for ‘a ship’s rudder.’ А learned friend 
suggests that this may he the real 
origin of khaldst in its Indian use. | 
[Khalas also means the ‘ escape channel 
of a canal, and khaldst may nate been 
originally a person incharge of such a 
work.] 

1785.—'*A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the presenco."— Tippoo's 
Letters, 171. 

1801.—'*'l'he ѕороуз in a body were to 
bring up tho rear. Our left flank was to be 
covered by the sca, and our right by Gopic 
Nath's men. ‘hen tho clashies and other 
armed followors."—JMt. Stewart Elphinstone, 
in Life, i. 97. 

1824.—*' If tho tents got dry, the clashees 
(tent-pitchers) allowed that we might pro- 
ceed in the morning prosperously."—J/eber, 
od. 1844, i. 194. 


CLEARING NUT, WATER 
FILTER NUT, s. The seed of Stry- 
chnos potatorum, L. ; a tree of S. India ; 
[known in N. India as nirmald, nirmali, 
*dirt-cleaner I Tt is so called from its 
property of clearing muddy water, if 
well rubbed on the inside of the vessel 
which is to be filled. 


CLOVE, s. Theflower-bud of Carjo- 
yllum aromaticum, L., a tree of the 
foluccas. The modern English name 
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of this spice is a kind, of ellipsis fron 
the nous “ош de gies ENails of 

irofles ie. of garofala, ca 
&c., the name by end this TAS 
known to the aucients; the full pld 
English name was similar, ‘clove gillo- 
floure a name which, cut in two like 
a polypus has formed two different 
creatures, the clove (or nail) being as- 
signed to the spice, and the ‘gilly- 
flower’ to a familiar clove-smelling 
flower. The comparison to nails runs 
through many languages. In Chinese 
the thing is called ting-hiang, or *nail- 
spice’; in Persian mekhak, ‘little 
nails,’ or ‘nailkins,’ like the German 
Nelken, Niéigelchen, and Gewürtz-nagel 
(spice nail). 

[1602-3.—**Alsoo be carofull to gett to- 


gethor all the cloues you can."—Dirdicoal, 
First Letter Book, 30.] 


COAST, THE, n.p. This term in 
books of the 18th century means the 
t Madras or Coromandel Coast,’ and 
often ‘the Madras Presidency.’ It is 
curious to find ПараМа, “the Shore,” 
applied in a similar specific way, in 
Ptolemy, to the coast near Cape 
Comorin. It will be seen that the 
term “Coast Army,” for “Madras 
Army,” occurs quite recently. The 
Persian rendering of Coast Army by 
Bandari below is curious. 


1781.—'*Just imported from the Coast 
++. а very fino assortment of the following 
моба аба Gazette, Sept. 15. 

1793.—'* Unseduced by noveliy, and un- 
influenced by example, tho belles of tho 
Coast have courage enough ta be unfashion- 
able... and we still seo their charming 
Ness flow in luxuriant ringlots,"— If «gh. 

oyd, 18. 

1800.—'* I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys.”-— We//iagton, i, 227. 

1802.—“ From Hydurabid also, Colonels 
Roberts and Dalrymple, with 4000 of the 
Bunluri or coast sipahees,"—J7. of Кеп 
ef Tip& Sultan, E. T. by Miles, p. 253. 

1879.—'*Is it any wonder then, that tho 
Coast Army has lost its ancient. renown, 
and that it is never employed, as an army 
should be, in fighting the battles of its 
country, or its employers ?"— Pollok, Sport 
їн Dr. Duriiah, &c., i. 20. 


COBANG. Sec KOBANG. 


COBILY MASH, s. This is the 
dried bonito (q.v.), which has for ages 
een a staple of the Maldive Island 
It is still especially esteemed in Achin 


COBILY MASH. 


and other Malay countries. The name 
is explained below by Pyrard as ‘black 
fish,’ and he is generally to be depended 
on. But the first accurate elucidation 
has been given by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, 
of the Ceylon C. S. in the Indian 
Antiquary for Oct. 1882, p. 294; see 
also Mr. Bell’s Report on Maldive 
Islands, Colombo, 1882, p. 93, where 
there is an account of the preparation. 
It is the Maldive £alu-bili-mds, * black- 
bonito-fish’ The second word corre- 
sponds to the Singhalese balayd. 


c. 1315.—'*Its flesh is red, and without 
fat, but it smells liko mutton. When caught 
oach fish is cut in four, slightly boilod, and 
thon placed in baskets of palm-leaf, and 
hung in tho smoke. Whon perfectly 
it is eaten, From this country it is exporte 
to India, China, and Yemen. It is called 
Kolb-al-mis.”—Jin Вин (on Maldives), 
iv. 112, also 311. 

1578.—'*. . . They eat it with a sort of 
dried fish, which comes from tho Islands of 
Mauledivia, and resembles jerked beof, and 
it is called Comalamasa.”"—zcosta, 103. 

с. 1610.—“ Се poisson qui se prend ainsi, 
s'apollo gencralement en leur languo cobolly 
masse, c'est à dire du poisson noir. . . . 
Ils lo font cuiro en de l'eau de mor, et puis 
le font sccher au fou sur des clayes, en sorto 

u’estant sec il so garde fort long-temps."— 
rard de Laval, i. 198; seo also 141; 
ME Soc. i. 190 (with Gray's noto) and 


1727.—“ The Bonotta is caught with Hook 
and Line, or with nois... they cut tho 
Fish from the Back-bone on cach Side, and 
lay them in a Shade to dry, sprinkling thom 
somotimes with Sca Water. When they are 
dry enough... they wrap them up in 
Leaves of “nut es, and put them a 
Foot or two under tho Surface of the Sand, 
and with the Heat of the Sun, they become 
baked as hard as Stock-fish, and Ships come 
from Atcheen . . . and purchaso them with 
Gold-dust. I have зсоп Comelamash (for 
that is their name after they aro dried) 
sell at slécheen for 8L. Sterl. per 1000." 
A. Hamilton, i. 347 ; [cd. 1744, i. 350]. 

1783.—'* Many Maldivia boats come yearly 
to Atcheen, and bring chiefly dried bonaetta 
in small pieces about two or three ounces ; 
this is a sort of staple articlo of commerce, 
many shops in tho Zar deal in it only, 
having large quantities piled up, put in 
matt bags. It is when properly cured, 
hard like horn in the middle; whon kept 
long tho worm gots to it."—Forrest, V. to 

AMergui, 45. 

1813.—'* The fish called Commel mutch, 
so much esteemed in Malabar, is caught at 
Minicoy."—Ailburn, i. 821, also 330. 

1841.—“The Sultan of the Maldiva 
Islands sends an agent or minister ever 
year to the government of Coylon wit 
presents consisting of... a considerable 
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unntity of dried fish, consisting of bonitos, 
Erro and fish called by tho inhabitants 
of the Maldivas the black fish, or comboli 
mas."—Ji R. As. Soc. vi. 75. 
Tho samo article contains a Maldivian 
vocabulary, in which we havo ‘Bonito or 
mulmutch . . . kannelimas” (р. 49). 
‘Thus wo have in this ono paper three corrupt 
forms of the same expression, viz. comboli 
mas, kanneli mas, and оопа бен: all 
attempts at the truo Maldivian term kalu- 
bili-mas, ‘black bonito fish.’ 


COBRA DE CAPELLO, or simply 
COBRA, s. The venomous snake Maja 
tripudians. Cobra [Lat. colubra] is Port. 
for ‘snake’; cobra de capello, ‘snake of 
(the) hood? [In the following we have 
a curious translation of the name: 
“ Another sort, which is called Chapel- 
snakes, because they keep in Chapels 
or Churches, and sometimes in Houses” 
(A Relation of Two Several Voyages made 
into the East Indies, by Christopher Fryke, 
Surg. ... London, 1700, p. 291).] 


1528.—'*A fow days before, cobras de 
capello had been secretly introduced into 
tho fort, which bit some Plack people who 
died thereof, both men and women; and 
when this news becamo known it was 
рза that they must havo been intro- 

uced by tho hand of somo one, for sinco 
the fort was made never had tho like been 
heard of."—Correa, ii. 776. 

1539.—'*Vimos 10 aquy grande soma 
de cobras de capello, da grossura da coxa 
de ha hom, e tio peconhentas om tanto 
estromo, que diziüo os negros que se che- 
garüo cd a baba da boca a qualquer cousa 
viva, logo em proviso cahia morta om terra 
x. PU Pinto, cap. xiv. 

» ©“... Adders that were copped 
on the crowns of their heads, as big as a 
man's thigh, and so venomous, as the 
Negroes of the country informed us, that if 
any living thing came within tho reach of 
their breath, it dyed presently. . . ."— 
Cogaws Transl., p. 17. 

1563.— In tho beautiful island of Coylon 
. .. there are yet many serpents of tho 
kind which aro vulgarly called Cobras de 
capello; and in Latin we may call them 
regulus serpens." —Garcia, 1. 156. 

1672.—‘In Jafnapatam, in my time, there 
lay among others in garrison a certain High 
German who was commonly known as tho 
Snake-Catcher; and this man was sum- 
moned by our Commander...to lay 
hold of a Cobre Capel that was in his 
Chambor. And this the man did, merely 
holding his hat before his eyes, and seizing 
it with his hand, without any damago. . . . 
I had my suspicions that this was dono by 
some devilry . . . but he maintained that 
it was all by natural means. . . ."—Baldacus 
(Germ. ed.), 25. 

Some forty-nine or fifty years ago а staff- 
sergeant at Delhi had a bull-dog that used 


COBRA LILY. 


to catch cobras in much the 
this High-Dutchman did. 

1710.—“ The Brother Francisco Rodri lez 
persevered for tho wholo 40 days in these 
exercises, and as the house was of clay, 
and his coll adjoinod the garden, it was 
invaded by cobra de capelo, and he made 
report of this inconvenience to tho Father- 
Rector. But his answer was that these 
wero not the snakes that did spiritual harm B 
and so left the Brother in tho samo cell. 
This and other admirable instances have 
always led mo to doubt if S. Paul did not 
communicato to his Paulists in India the 
same virtue as of the tongues of S. Paul,* 
for the snakes in these parts aro sé numer- 
ous and so venomous, and though our Mis- 
sionaries make such long journoys through 
wild uncultivated places, thero is no account 
to this day that any Paulist was over 
bitten."—/ de омга, Oriente Conquistado, 
Conq. i. Div. i. cap. 73. 

1711.—Bluteau, in his great Port. Dict., 
explains Cobra de Capello as a *  roptilé 
(bicho) of Brazil" But it is only a slip; 
What is further said shows that ho meant to 
say India, 

€. 1713.— Еп secouant la peau do cerf 
sur laquelle nous avons coutumo de nous 
asscoir, il on sortit un Eros serpent do ceux 
eon appelle еп Portugais Cobra-Capel."— 

tires Ках. od. 1781, xi. 83. 

1883.—'*In my walks abroad I generally 
carry a strong, supple walking cane. . . . 
Armed with it, you may rout and slaughter 
the hottest-tempered cobra in Hindustan. 
Let it rear itself up and spread ita spectacled 
head-gear and. bluster as it will, but ono rap 
on the side of its head will bring it to 
reason,"— Tribes on my Frontier, 198-9, 


COBRA. LILY, s. The flower Arum 
campanulatum, which stands on its 
curving stem exactly like a cobra with 
a reared head. 


COBRA MANILLA, or MINELLE, 
s. Another popular name in S. India 
for a species of venomous snake, perhaps 
а little uncertain in itsapplication. Dr. 
Russell says the Bungarus caeruleus was 
sent to him from Masulipatam, with 
the name Cobra Monil, whilst Günther. 
says this name is given in S. India 
to the Daboia Russellii, or Tic-Polonga 
(ч.у.) (See Fayrer’s Thanatophidia, pp. 11 
апа 15) [The Medras Gloss. calls it 
the chain-viper, Daboia elegans.] One 
explanation of the name 1s given in 
the quotation from Lockyer. But the 
name is really Mahr. mayer, from Skt. 
maui, ‘a jewel” There are judicious 
remarks in а book lately quoted, re- 


same way as 


* Lingue di San l'aolo is а name given to fossil 
sharks’ teeth, which are commonly found iu 
Malta, aud in parts of Sicily. 
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from their Hands. 


COCHIN. 


garding the popular names and popular 
Stories of snakes, which apply, we sus- 
pect, to all the quotations under the 
ollowing heading : 


“There are names in plenty . . . but 
they aro applied promiscuously to any sort 
of snake, real or imaginary; and aro thoro- 
fore of no use. The fact is, that in real life, 
as distinguished from romance, snakes aro 
30 soldom seen, that no one who does not 
make acstudy of them can know one from 
the other." *—Triles on my Frontier, 197. 


1711.—“ The Cobra Manilla, has its name 
froma wey. of Ex; common among tho 
Nears on the Malabar Coast, who speaking of 
а quick Motion . . . say, in a Phrase peculiar 
to themselves, Before they сап pull а Manilla 

A Person bit with this 
Snako, dios immediately ; ог beforo ono can 
take a Manilla off. A Manilla is a solid 
pieno of Gold, of two or threo ounces 
Woight, worn in а Ring round the Wrist," 
—Lackyer, 276. 

[(1773.—“Tho Covra Manilla, is а small 
bluish snake of the size of a man’s little 
finger, and about а foot long, often seen 
about old walls."—7 es, 43.] 

NR Tho most Чапбогош ра those 
reptiles aro the coverymanil an green 
АЕ The first is а beautiful little crea- 
ture, very lively, and about 6 or 7 inches 
long. It creeps into all private corners of 
houses, and is often found coiled up betwixt 
the sheets, or porhaps under the pillow of 
one’s bed. Its sting is said to inflict immo- 
diate death, though I must confess, for my 
own part, Ї never heard of ап; ngorous 
accident occasioned by it.”—ALunro's Nar- 
rative, 34. 

1810.—**. . . Hore, too, lurks tho small 
bright speckled Cobra manilla, whose fangs 
convey instant death."—Maria Graham, 23. 

1813.—*The Cobra minelle is tho smallest 
and most dangerous; the bite occasions a 
Speedy and painful death."—Forbes, Or. 
em. i. 42; [2nd ed. i. 27]. 


COCHIN, n.p. A famous city of 
Malabar, Malayal. Kochchi, [а small 
place мг the nasalising, so usual 
with the Portuguese, converted into 
Cochim or Cochin. We say “the Portu- 
guese” because we seem to owe so 
many nasal terminations of words in 
Indian use to them ? but it is evident 
that the real origin of this nasal was 
in some cases anterior to their arrival, 
as in the present case (see the first 
quotations) and in that of Acheen 
(q.v... Padre Paolino says the town 
was called after tlie sniall river “Cocci” 
(as he writes it). It will he seen that 


* [have seen more 
at the Нади di 
passed in India. — 


wakes їп а couple of months 
га, than in апу two years 


COUHIN-CHINA. 


Conti in the 15th century makes the 
same statement. 


с. 1430.—'' Relictà Coloónà ad urbom 
Cocym, trium dierum itinere transiit, quin- 
ue millibus um ambitu su iur 
luminis, а quo еб nomen." —JN. Conti in 

Poggius, de Variet. Fortunae, iv. 
1508.— Inde Franci ad urbom Cocen pro- 
i ibidem construxere, 
et trecontis praesidiariis viris bollicosis 


1510,—' And truly he (tho K. of Portugal) 
Дек overy ERE Тош Шаң andl epe: 

Шу in Cucin, eve ay ten and even 
белү S апд Moors aro baptised."— 
Varthema, 296. 


Pere Cochym." Seo under BEAD- 


1572.— 
s Vereis a fortaleza sustentar-so 
Do Cananor con pouca força ө gente 
* * * * 


E verois om Cochin assinalar-so 
Tanto hum peito soberbo, e insolento * 
aa cithara ja mais canton victoria, 
jue assi mereça eterno nomo o gloria.” 
Camões, ii. 52. 
By Burton : 
«Thou shalt behold the Fortalico hold out 
of Cananor with scanty garrison 
* * * * 


shalt In, боби sco ono approv'd so 
зіош 
who such an arr'ganco of the sword hath 
shown, 
no harp of mortal sang a similar story, 
digno of o'erlasting name, eternal glory." 
[1606.—‘ Att Cowcheen which is а place 
neere Callicutt is stoare of pepper. ace — 
Birdwood, First Letter Book, 84. 
[1610.—‘‘Cochim bow worth in Surat аз 
sceala and kannikee.”—Danvers, Letters, 
i. 74.] 
1767.—''From this place tho Nawaub 
marched to Koochi-Bundur, from tho in- 
habitants of which he exacted a largo sum 
of money.”—JI. of Hydur Naik, 186. 


COCHIN-CHINA, np. This 
country was called by the Malays 
Kuchi, and apparently also, to distin- 
guish it from Kuchi of India (or Coch- 
in) Kuchi-China, a term which the 
Portuguese adopted as Cauchi-China ; 
the Dutch and English from them. 
Kuchi occurs in this sense in the Malay 
traditions called Sijara Malayu (see J. 
Ind. Archip., v. 729). In its origin this 


* Duarte Pacheco Pereira, whose defence of the 
Fort at Cochin (c. 1504) against a great army of 
the Zamorin's, was one of the great feats of the 
Portuguese in India. [Comm. Alboquerque, Hak. 
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word Kuchi is no doubt a foreigners 
form of the Annamite Kuu-chon (Chin. 
Kiu-Ching, South Chin. Kau-Chen), 
which was the ancient name of the 
rovince Thanh-hoa, in which the 
city of Hué has been the capital since 
1398.* : 


1516.—“ And he (Ferniio Peres) set sail 
from Malaca . . . in August of tho усаг 516, 
and got into the Gulf of Concam china, 
which he entered in tho night, escaping by 
miracle from boing lost on tho shoals. 
x. „й. 474. 


[1524.—** I sent, Duarto Coelho to discovor 
Canchim China.”—Letter of Albuquerque to 
the King, India Office MSS., Corpo Chrono- 
logico, vol. i.] 

c. 1535.—'*This King of Cochinchina 
keeps always an ambassador at the court 
of tho King of China; not that ho 
docs this of his own good will, or has any 
content therein, but because he is his 
pre караи мага dé Regri, in Ramusio, 
i. 336v. 


c. 1543, —'* Now it was not without, much 
labour, pain, and danger, that wo passed 
these two Channels, as also tho River of 
Ventinaw, by reason of tho Pyrats that 
usually are encountred there, novortho- 
less wo at length arrived at the Town of 
Manaquilen, which is scituated at tho foot 
of tho Mountains of Chomay (Comhay in 
orig.), upon the Frontiers of the two" 
Kingdoms of China, and Cauchenchina 
(da China e do Cauchim in orig.) where 
tho Ambassadors wero well received by tho 
Governor thereof."—Pinto, E. T., p. 166 
(orig. cap. exxix.). 

с. 1549.—'*CarrrULO CXXX. Do recehi- 
mento que este Rey du Cauchenchina уг: «o 
Embuaizaddr da Tartaria na villu de Fanau 
grem.” —Pinto, original. 

1572.— 

“ Ves, Cauchichina esta de oscura fama, 

Е de Ainiio v a incognita enscada.” 

Cumóvs, x. 129. 


By Burton: 


«‹ See Catichichina still of note obscure 

and of Ainam yon undiscovered Bight.” 

1598.—This land of Cauchinchina is 
devided into two or three Kingdomes, 
which are vnder the subiection of the King 
of China, it is a fruitfull countrio of all 
necessario prouisiouns and  Victuals."— 
Linschoten, ch. 22 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 121]. 

1600.—'*Nel Regno di Coccincina, che 
... alle volte chiamato dal nome di Azan, 
vi sono quattordici Provincie piccole. . . .” 
Viaggi di Carletti, ii. 138. 

[1614.—'* Tho Cocchichinnas cut him all 
in pieces." — Foster, Letters, ii. 75. 

[1616.—**27 реси of lignum aloes of 
Cutcheinchenn.”—Zbid. iv. 213.] 


Ааа: 
* MS.communication from Prof. Terrien de la 
Couperie. 


COCHIN-LEG. 


1652,—'* Cauchin-China is bounded on tho 
West with tho Kingdomos of Brama; on 
tho East, with tho Great Realm of China; 
on the North extending towards Tartary ; 
and on tho South, bo; on Caniboic." 


1 rderi 
P. Heylin, Cosmographie, iii. 939. 
1727.—“ Couchin-china has a largo Sen- 
coast of about 700 Miles in Extent . . . and 
it has tho Conveniency of many good Har- 
bours on it, tho' they are not frequented b 
Strangers."—4. Hamilton, ii. 208 3 [ed. 1744 


COCHIN-LEG. A name formerly 
given to elephantiasis, as it prevailed 
in Malabar. [The name appears to be 
still in use (Boswell, Man. of Nellore, 
3з), Linschoten (1598) describes it in 

alabar (Hak. Soc. i. 288), and it was 
also called “St. Thomass leg” (sce an 
account with refs. in Gray, Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 392).] 


1757.—'* We could not but take notice at 
this place (Cochin) of tho great number of tho 
Cochin, or Elephant legs."—7tes, 193. 

1781.—'*. . . my friend Jack Griskin, 
enclosed in a buckram Cont of the 1745, 
with a Cochin Leg, hobbling the Allemand. 
+ 7, —Lotter from an Old Country Captaisi, 
in India Gazette, Feb. 94. 


1813.—‘‘ Cochin-Leg, or clephantiasis."— 
Forbes, Or Mem. i. 397 ; [2nd ed. i. 907]. 


COCKATOO, s. This word is taken 
from the Malay kdkdtüwa. According 
to Crawfurd the word means properly 
‘a vice, or ‘gripe, but is applied to 
the bird. It seems ОЛДЫ how- 
ever, that the name, which is asserted 
io be the natural cry of the bird, 
may have come with the latter from 
some remoter region of the Archi- 

elago, and the name of the tool may 

Е been taken from the bird. This 
would be more in accordance with 
usual analogy. Гес Skeat writes: 
“There is no doubt that Sir H. Yule 
is right here aud Crawfurd wrong. 
Kakal: tuwa (or tua) means in Malay, 
if the words are thus separated, ‘old 
sister,’ or ‘old lady.’ ‘I think it is 
possible that it may be a familiar 
falay name for the bird, like our 
‘Polly? The final & in kakak is a 
mere click, which would easily drop 
out.”] 


1638.—'*Il y en a qui sont blancs... 
ot sont cocffés d'vne houpe incarnate . . . 
l'on les appelle kakatou, à causo de co mot 
qu'ils prononcent en leur chant assez dis- 
Unctement."— Mandelslo (Paris, 1669), 144. 


1654.—‘‘ Some rarities of naturall things, 
but nothing extraordinary save the skin of 
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COOKROAGH. 
1, ly colour'd i- 
кран gue A00 ог prodi 


1673.—". . . 


tooas and Newri 
(see LORY) from J^. mer 18, s 


Cocka! 
Bantom."— Fryer, 116. 
Mica Ссоскайоге is а Bird of 
various Sizes, some being as big as a Н 
and others no biggor tha a АКы Тоу 
are in all Parts exactly of the shapo of a 
AU ШОУ EE up and 
з they will call Crockadore, 
Crockadore; for which reason they go 1 y 
that name."—Funnel, in Dampier, iv. 985-0. 
1719.—'* Maccaws, Cokatoes, plovors, and 
a great varicty of other birds of curious 
colours." —Shelvocke's Voyage, 54-55. 
1775.—“ At Sooloo thero aro no Loories, 
but tho Cocatores havo yollow tufts."— 
Forrest, V. to N. Guinea, 29). 
[1843.—“. . . saucy Krocotoas, and 
udy-coloured Loris."— Belcher, Narr. of 
Voyage of Samarang, i. 15.) 


COCKROACH, s. This objection- 
able insect (Blatta orientalis) is called 
by the Рогов: cacalacca, for the 
reason given by Bontius below; a 
name adopted by the Dutch аз kakerlak, 
and by the French as cancrelat. The 
Dutch also apply their term as a 


down the 


slang name to half-castes. But our 
word seems to have come from the 
Spanish cucaracha. The original ap- 
p 


ication of this Spanish name aed 
to have been to a common insect found 
ходе Qn un sanding оп the 

rount сс. (apparent! niscus, Or 
HESSE wee Peach de Indias 
it was applied to the insect now in 
question бш Dice, de la Lengua Castel- 
lana, 1729). 


1577.—*: We жого likewise annoyed not a 
little by the biting of an Indian fl 
Cacaroch, а namo agrecable to its bad 
condition ; for living it vext our flesh; and 
being kill'd smelt as lonthsomely as tho 
French punaise, whose smell is odious.”— 
Herbert's Tracels, 3rd cd., 332-33. 


[1598.—*'' Thero is a kind of beast that 
flyeth, twice as big as a Bee, and is called 
5011 (Blatta).”"— Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 904. 


1631.—'*Scarabaeos autem hos Lusitani 
Caca-laccas vocant, quod ova quae excludunt, 
colorem et Inevorem Laccae factitiae (i.e. of 
sealing-wax) roferant."—Jac. Bontii, lib. v. 
cap 4. 


1764.— 
**, . « from their rotreats 
Cockroaches crawl displeasingly abroad.” 
Grainger, Bk. i. 

. 1775.—'* Most of my shirts, books, &c., 
x d to dust by the Ыса or cock- 
roach, ‘called cackeriakke in Surinam,"— 
Stedman, i. 203. 


COCKUP. 


& An excellent table- 
fish, found in the mouths of tidal 
rivers in most ^n t шша: ae 
Calcutta it is generally known by the 
name $i begti or ММ (see 
BHIKTY), and it forms the daily 
breakfast dish of half the European 
ntlemen in that city. The name 
may be a corruption, we know not of 
what; or it may be given from the 
erect sharp spines of the dorsal fin. 
is a corr. of the Malay 

Dun kakap, which Klinkert defines 
as a palatable sea-fish, Lates nobilis, the 
more common form being styckap.] It 
is Lates calcarifer (Günther) of the 
group Percina, family „Percidae, „and 
grows to an immense size, sometimes 
to eight feet in length. 


СОСО, COCOA, COCOA-NUT, and 
(vulg) COKER-NUT, 5. The tree 
and nut Cocos nucifera, L.; & palm 
found in all tropical countries, and the 
only one common to the Old and New 
Worlds. 

The etymology of this name is very 
obscure. Some conjectural origins 
are given in the passages quoted below. 
Ritter sup from a ge in 
Pigafetta's age of Magellan, which 
we cite, that the name may have been 
indigenous in the Ladrone Islands, to 
which that passage refers, and that it 
was first introduced into Europa by 
Magellan's crew. On the other d, 
the late Mr. C. W. Goodwin found in 
ancient Egyptian the word kuku used 
as “the name of the fruit of a palm 
60 cubits high, which fruit contained 
water? (Chabas, Melanges Egyptolo- 
giques, ii. 239.) It is hard, however, 
to conceive how this name should have 
survived, to reappear in Europe in the 
later Middle Ages, without being 
known in any intermediate literature. 

The more common etymology is that 
which is given by Barros, Garcia de 
Orta, Linschoten, &c., аз from a 
Spanish word coco applied to a monkey's 
or other grotesque face, with reference 
to the appearance of the base of the 
shell with its three holes. But after 
all may the term not have origin- 


OOCKUP, 


* It may be noted that Theophrastus describes 
under the names of kóxas and Kóif а palm of 
Ethiopia, which was perhaps the Doom palm of 
Upper Egypt (Тиң И. Р. ii. 6,10). Schneider, 
the editor of Theoph., states that Sprengel ident 
fied this with the coco-palm. See the quotation 
from Pliny below. 
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ated in the old Span. coca, ‘a shell’ 
‘presumably Lat. concha), which we 
have also in French соне? properly an 
-shell, but used also for the shell 
of any nut. (See a remark under 
COPRAH.) E P 3 
The Skt. narikila [ndrikera, ndrikela] 
has originated the Pers. nargil, which 
Cosmas grecizes into dpyeAMoy, [and Н. 


ndriyal |. 

Medieval writers generally (such as 
Marco Polo, Fr. Jordanus, &c.) call the 
fruit the Indian Nut, the name by 
which it was known to the Arabs (al 
jauz-al-Hindi). There is no evidence 
of its having been known to classical 
writers, nor are we aware of any Greek 
or Latin mention of it before Cosmas. 
But Brugsch, describing from the 
Egyptian wall-paintiugs of c. в.с. 
1600, оп the temple of Queen Hashop, 
representing the expeditions by sea 
which she sent to the Incense Land 
of Punt, says: “ Men never seen before, 
the inhabitants of this divine land, 
showed themselves on the coast, not 
less astonished than the Egyptians. 
They lived on pile-buildings, in little 
dome-shaped huts, the entrance to 
which was effected hy a ladder, under 
the shade of cocoa-palms'laden with 
fruit, and splendid incense-trees, on 
whose boughs strange fowls rocked 
themselves, and at whose feet herds 
of cattle peaceiully reposed." (H. of 
Egypt, 9nd „ей. i. 353; [Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 948]. 


с. A.D. 70.—“ In ipsi quidem Aethiopià 
fricatur haec, tanta est siccitas, et farinac 
modo spissatur in panem. Gignitur autem 
in frutice ramis cubitalibus, folio latiore, 
pomo rotundo majore quam mali amplitu- 

ine, coicas vocant. "— Pliny, xiii. $ 9. 

A.D. 545.—'* Another treo is that which 
bears the Argell, i.c. the great Indian Nut.” 
— Cosmas, in Cathay, &c., clxxvi. 

1992.—'*The Indian Nuts aro as big as 
melons, and in colour green, like gourds. 
Their leaves and branches aro like those of 
the date-tree."—Joha of Monte Corvino, in 
do., p. 213. 

с. 1328.—‹* First of these is a certain treo 
called Nargil; which treo every month in 
the year sénds out a beautiful frond like 
(Het of] а [date-] palm tree, which frond or 

ranch produces very large fruit, as big 
as a man's . .. And both flowers 
and fruit are produced at the same time, 
beginning with tho first month, and going 
up gradually to the twelfth. . . . The 
fruit is that which we call nats of India." — 
Friar Jordanus, 15 seq. Tho wonder of the 
coco-palm is so often noticed in this form 
by medieval writers, that doubtless in their 
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minds they referred it to that “tree of life, 
which twelve manner of fruit, and 
yielded her fruit every month” (Apocal. 
xxii. 2). 

с. 1340.—“ Lo margil, appelé autrement 
noiz d'Inde, auquel on ne peut comparor 
aucun autro fruit, est vort et rempli d'huile." 
—Shihabluddin Dimishki, in Not. et Exts. 
xiii. 175. 

с, 1350.—'* Wonderful fruits there aro, 
which we novor seo in these parts, such as 
tho Wargil. Now tho Nargil is the Jadian 
Nut.” —John Marignolli, in Cathay, p. 352. 

1498-99.—'' And wo who were nearest 
boarded tho vossel and found nothing in 
her but provisions and arms; and the pro- 
visions consisted of coquos and of four jars 
of certain cakes of pal 
was nothing else but sand for ballast."— 

leiro de Vasco da Gama, 94. 

1510.—Varthema gives an excellent ac- 
count of tho tree; but ho uses only tho 
Malayal. name tenga. . tennai, ten, 
*south' ns it was supposed to have been 
brought from Ceylon. 

1516.—‘‘These trees have clean smooth 
stems, without any branch, only а tuft 
of leaves nt tho top, amongst which 
grows a largo fruit which they call tenga. 
«=... We call these fruits quoquos."— 
Barbosu, 154 EET Portuguese of Lisbon 
Academy, p. $46). 

1519.—''Cocas (coche) are the fruits of 
palm-trees, and as wo have bread, wine, 
oil, and vinegar, so in that country thoy 
extract all these things from this опо troc." 
—Pigafetta, Viaggio intorno il Mondo, iu 
Ramusio, i. f. 356. 

1553.—''Our people have given it the 
name of coco, 2 word applied by women to 
anything with which they try to frighten 
SACS х and this паа ne because 
no now any other, thoug! в proper 
name V as the Malabars call it, ue 
or as the Canarins call it, narle."— Barros, 
Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 


с. 1561.—Correa writes coquos.—I. i. 115. 


1503.—'*. . . We have given it tho name 
of coco, because it looks like tho face of a 
monkey, or of somo other animal.”—Garcia, 

“That which we call coco, and the Mala- 
bars Tenga."—JUid. 670. 


1578.—'* Tho Portugueno call it coco (be- 
causo of those three holes that it hasi, "— 
Acosta, 98. 


1598.—“ Another that bears the Indian 
nuts called Coecos, because they havo within 
them a certain shell that is like an apo; 
and on this account they use in Spain to 
show their children а Coecota ‘when thoy 
would make them afraid."—English trans. 
pct Pigafetta's Congo, in Harleian Coll. ii. 


The paralel passage in De Bry runs: 
** Illos 19590905 quae nuces Indices coceas, 
id est Simias (intus enim simiae caput re- 
ferunt) dictas palmas appellant."—i. 29. 
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COCO-DE-MER. 


Purchas has various forms in different 
narratives: Cocüs (i. 37); Cokers, a form 
MERE holds M ground among ur 
stall - kec] and costermongers (i. 

502) ; coquer-nuts (Ferry in i Tied); сооё 
(ii. 1008) ; coquo (. Ves 567), &c. 


ful 
than the coco or Indian nut, which they 
in the Maldives) call roul t 

'yrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 

c. 1690.—Rumphius, who has cocus in 
Latin, and cocos in Dutch, mentions the 
derivation already given as that of Lin- 
schoten and many others, but proceeds :— 

** Meo vero judicio verior et certior vocis 
origo invenienda est, plures enim nationes, 
quibus hio fructus est notus, nucem appel- 

Sic dicitur Arabicd GauzosIndi vel 
Geuzos-Indi, h. e. Nux Indica. . . . Turcis 
Cock-Indi eadem significatione, unde sine 
dubio ZEtiopes, Africani, eorumque vicini 
Hispani ас Portugalli coquo  deflexerunt. 
Omnia vero ista nomi originem suam 
debent Hobraicae voci юле nucem 
significat." —Zerb. Amboin. i. peT. 

qm *, . . in India Occidentali 
Kokernoot vocatus. . . ."—Jbid. p. 47. 

Опо would like to know whore Rumphius 
got the term Cock-Indi, of which we can find 
No trace. 

1810.— 

“What if ho felt no wind! ‘The air was 


вап, 
That was the general will 
Of Naturo . . . . . . 
Yon rows of rice erect and silent stand, 
Tho shadow of tho Cocoa's lightest plume 
Is steady on the sand.” 
Curse of Kehama, iv. 4. 
1881.—“ Among the popular Fronch 
words for *head' wo may notico the term 
*c0co,' givon—like our own *nut'—on ac- 
count of the similarity in shape betwoen a 
cocoa-nut and a human skull :— 
©“ © Mais do ce franc picton de table 
Qui rend spirituel, aimable, 
Sans vous alourdir le coco, om 
Jo m'en fourro à gogo.'—H. VALERE. 
Sat. Review, Sept. 10, p. 826. 
The Dict. Hist. d Argotof Lorédan Larchoy, 
from which this:scoms taken, explains picton 
as ‘vin supérieur.’ 


COCO-DE-MER, or DOUBLE 
COCO-NUT, s. The curious twin 
fruit so called, the produce of the 
Lodoicea Sechellarum, a palm growing 
only in the Seychelles Islands, i8 cast 
up on the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
most frequently on the Maldi 
Islands, but occasionally also on 
Ceylon and S. India, and on the 
coasts of Zanzibar, of Sumatra, and 
some others of the Mal 
Great virtues as medicine an с 
were supposed to reside in these fruits, 


COCO-DE-MER. 


and extravagant prices were paid for 
them. The story goes that a “country 
captain,” expecting to make his fortune, 
took a са dt these nuts from the 
Seychelles slaja to Calcutta, but the 
only result was to destroy their value 
for the future. ' У 
Тһе o Педа was as the fruit 
was uced on a palm growing 
below the sea, whose fronds, according 
to Malay seamen, were sometimes 
seen in quiet bights on the Sumatran 
coast, especially in the Lampong Bay. 
According to one form of the stor 
among the Malays, which is told bot! 
by Pigafetta and by Rumphius, there 
vas but one such tree, the fronds of 
which rose above an abyss of the 
-“ Southern Ocean, and were the abode 
of the monstrous bird Garuda (or 
Rukh of the Arabs—see ROC).* The 
tree itself was called Pausengi, which 
Rumphius seems to interpret as a 
corruption of Buwa-zangi, “Fruit of 
Zang? ог E. Africa. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “Rumphius is evidently wrong. 
... The first part of the word is 
‘Pau, or ‘Pauh, which is perfectly 
good Malay, and is the name given to 
various species of mango, especially 
the wild one, so that ‹ Pausengi’ repre- 
sents (not ‘Buwa, but) ‘Pauh Janggi,’ 
which is to this day the universal 
Malay name for the tree which grows, 
аа to Malay fable, in the central 
whirlpool or Navel of the Seas. Some 
versions add that it grows upon a 
sunken bank (ibing runtoh) and is 
guarded by dragons. This tree figures 
largely in Malay romances, especially 
those which form the subject of 
Malay, shadow-plays (vide infra, РІ. 
23, for an illustration of the Pauh 
Janggi and the Crab) Rumphius’ 
explanation of the second part of the 
name (ie Janggi) is, no doubt, quite 
correct."—Malay Magic, pp. 6 segq.).] 
They were cast up occasionally on the 
islands off the S.W. coast of Sumatra ; 
and the wild people of the islands 
brought them for sale to the Sumatran 
marts, such as Padang and Priamang. 
One of the largest (say about 12 inches 
across) would sell for 150-rix dollars. 
But the Malay princes coveted them 


* This mythical story of the unique tree 
ducing this nut curiously ows the sin; s 
fact that one island only (Praslin) of that secluded 

р produck (Ben Sir L 
igenous eous u r 
Pelly, in Ј.Р.0.5., xxxv. 932.) 
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greatly, and would sometimes (it was 
all give a laden junk for a single 
nut. In India the best known source 
of supply was from the Maldive 
Islands. [In India it is known as 
Darydi nüriyal, or *cocoa-nut of the 
sea, and this term has been in Bombay 
corrupted into jahari (zahr?) or * poison- 
ous,’ so that the fruit is incorrectly 
regarded as dangerous to life. The 
hard shell is largely used to make 
Fakirs’ water-bow! 

The medicinal virtues of the nut 
were not only famous among all the 
peoples of the East, including the 
Chinese, but are extolled by Piso and 
by Rumphius, with many details. 
The latter, learned and laborious 
student of nature as he was, believed 
in the submarine origin of the nut, 
though he discredited its growing on 
a great palm, as no traces of such a 
plant had ever been discovered on the 
coasts. The fame of the nut's virtues 
had extended to Europe, and the 
Emperor Rudolf II. in his later days 
offered in vain 4000 florins to purchase 
from the family of Wolfert Hermanszen, 
a Dutch Admiral, one that had been 
феод to that commander by the 

ing of Bantam, on the Hollander's 
relieving his capital, attacked by the 
Portuguese, in 1602. 

It will be seen that the Maldive 
name of this fruit was Tdva-kdrhi. 
The latter word is ‘coco-nut,’ but the 
meaning of tdva does not appear from 
any Maldive vocabulary. үн е {егт їз 
properly 7ava'karhi, ‘the hard-shelled 
nut, (Gray, on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 231)] Rumphius states that 
a book in 4to (totum opusculum) was 
published on this nut, at Amsterdam. 
in 1634, by Augerius Clutius, M.D. 

In more recent times the nut has 
ecome famous as the subject of curious 
desee regarding it by the late 

en. Gordon.] . 


1522.—'' They also related to us that be- 
yond Java Major . . . there is an enormous 
tree named Campanganghi, in which dwell 
certain birds named Garuda, so large that 
they take with their claws, and carry away 
flying, a buffalo and even an olephant, to 
ien раса оно) tree... e ire аа 

із wapangangki, and is г 
than a water-melon . . . it was unders! 
that those fruits which are frequontly found 
in the sea came from that place.”—. » 

Soc. p. 155. 

1558.—‹.. . it appears . . . that in some 
places beneath the salt-water there grows 
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The kernel of the fruit . . . is looked upon 
hero as a Tery, efficaci си азво аа 
reign remedy against the Flux, the Ерс, 
and Apoplexy, Tho inhabitants of us Mal. 
call it Tavarcare. . . ."—Travels of 
Charles Peter Thunberg, M.D. (Е.Т.) iv. 90d. 
833.—'' The most extraordinary and 
uable production of these islands (боу- 
chelles) is the Coco Do Mar, or Maldi 
nut, a tree which, front its singular char- 
acter, deserves particular mention. , . ."— 
Owen, Narrative, ii. 166 seqq.] 


another kind of these trees, which gives a 
fruit bigger than tho coco-nut; and expori- 
ence shows that the inner husk of this is 
much moro efficacious against poison than 
the Bozoar stone.”—Barros, III. їй. 7. - 


„ ,1563.— The common story is that those 
islands wero formorly part of the continont, 
but being low they wore submerged, whilst 
those palm -trees continued in situ; and 
growing very old they produced such great 
and very hard coco-nuts, buried in tho 
earth which is now covored by tho sea... . 
When I learn anything in contradiction of 
this I will write to you in Portugal, and 
anything that I can discover here, if God 
grant mo life; for I hopo to learn all about 


the matter whon, please God, I make my 
And you must know 


journey to Malabar. 
that these cocos come joined two in one, 
just liko the 
García, f. 70-71. 

1572.— 
** Nas ilhas de Maldiva nasco a planta 

No profundo das а soberana, 

Cujo pomo contra о voneno urgento 

He tido por antidoto excellonto.” 

Camões, x. 186. 

c. 1610.—** Il est ainsi d'vne certaine noix 
quo la mer iotte quelques fois à bord, qui 
est grosso commo la testo d'vn hommo qu'on 
pourroit compare À doux melons ioints 
ensemble. 118 la noment Zuwarcarré, ct ils 
tiennent que cela viont de quelques arbres 

ui sont sous la тег... quand quelqu'vn 
deuient riche tout à coup ot en peu de 
temps, on dit communement qu'il a trouué 
du Танагсаггё ou do l'ambre.” —Pyrard de 
Laval, i. 163 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 230]. 

?1650.—In Piso's Mantissa Aromatic, &o., 
there is a long dissertation, extending to 23 
pp. De Tacurcare seu Nuce Medica Maldi- 
veasium, 

1678.—“Р.5. Pray remember цег 
nutt Sholls (doubtless Coe dero | and ong 
nulls o formerly desired for y? Princo."— 
Letter from Dacca, quoted under CHOP. 

c. 1680.—'* Hic itaque Calappus marinus * 
non est fructus terrestris qui casu in mare 
procidit . . . uti Garcias ab Orta porsundore 
voluit, sed fructus est in ipso crescens mari, 
cujus arbor, quantum scio, hominum oculis 
ignota ct occulta est."—Rumphius, Lib. xii. 
cap. 8. 

1763.—“ By Durbar charges paid for the 
following presents to the Nawab, as per 
Y of Consultation, tho 14th October, 

7 


* * * * * 
1 Sea cocoa nut......... Rs. 300 0 0." 
In Long, 308. 


1777.— Cocoa -nuts from the Maldives, 
or as thoy are called the Zee Сайаррегв, 
are said to be annually brought hither (to 
Colombo) by certain messe and pre- 
sented, among other things, to the Governor. 


* Kaldpd, or Кіра, is the Javanese word for 
солиб palm, and is that commonly used by the 
utc 


hind quarters of an animal."— 


. * » rated at so high a value in the 
estimation of the Maldive Sultans as to be 
rotained as [ert of their royalties."—JT. C. 
P. Bell (Ceylon C. S.), Report on the Maldive 
Islands, p. 87. 

1883.—". . 2 sailed strai ey fatal the 
coco-de-mer valloy, my great obj по 
n valley as big as od Hastings, quite full 
of the great yollow stars! It was almost 

to believe. . . . Dr. Hoad had a 
nut cut down for me. Tho outside husk is 
shaped like a mango. . . . It is the inner 
nut which is double. I ate some of the 
jelly from inside; thero must havo beon 
enough to fill а soup-tureen—of the purest, 
white, and not bad."—(Afíss North) in Pall 
Mall Gazette, Jan. 21, 1884. 


CODAVASCAM, np. A region 
with this puzzling name appears in 
the Map of Blaeu (c. 1650), and as 
Ryk van Codavascan in the Map of 
Bengal in Valentijn (vol. v), to the 
E. of Chittagong. Wilford some 
Wilfordian nonsense about it, connect- 
ing it with the Toxordyva В. of Ptolemy, 
ad with а Touascan which he says is 
mentioned by the “ Portuguese writers” 
(in such case a criminal mode of ex- 
pression. "The name was really that 
of a Mahommedan chief, *hum Prin- 
ci Mouro, grande Senhor,” and 
«Vassalo del Rey de Bengtla” It 
was probably *Khodübakhsh Khin.” 
His territory must have been south 
of Chittagong, for one of “his towns 
was Chacurid, still known as Chakiria 
on the e gena Arakan Road, 
in lat 21° 45' (See Ba IV. ii. 8. 
and IV. ix. 1; and Couto, IV. iv. 10; 
also Correa, iii. 264-266, and again as 
below :— 


1533.—'*But in the city there was the 
Rumi whose foist had been seized by Dimifio 
Bornaldes; being n soldier (lascarym) of the 
King’s, and seeing the present (offered by 
the rtoguese) he said: My lord, these are 


crafty robbers ; they get into a country with. 
se and pretend to sell, 
and make friendly gifts, whi they go 


COFFEE. 

spying out the land and the people, and 

өп come with an armed force to scize 

them, slaying and burning... till they 

фос да азна of d La x And AT. 

in-Major is the same that was е 

a ег and ill-used by Codavascão in 

nati and he is come to take vei сө 

for the ill that was done him."— А 
iii. 479, 


COFFEE, s. Arab. kahwa, a word 
which appears to have been originall 
а term for wine.* [Во in the Arab. 
Nights, ii. 158, where Burton gives the 
derivation as akid, fastidire fecit, 
causing disinclination for food. In 
old days the scrupulous called coffee 
kihwah to pena it from kahwah, 
wine.] It is probable, therefore, that 
а somewhat similar word was twisted 
into this form by the usual_propensity 
to strive after meaning. Indeed, the 
derivation of the name has been 
рапа у traced to Каја, опе of those 
istricts of the S. Abyssinian highlands 

narea and Кайа) which appear to 
lave been the original habitat of the 
Coffee plant (Coffea arabica, L.) ; and 
if this is correct, then Coffee is nearer 
the orignal than Kahwa. On the other 
hand, Kahwa, or some form thereof, 
is in the earliest mentions appropriated 
to the drink, whilst some form of the 
word Bunn is that given to the plant, 
and Ban is the existing name of the 
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some two centuries ago by a Mahom- 
medan pilgrim, named Baba Büdan, 
who brought a few seeds with him 
from Mecca: see Grigg, Nilagiri Man. 
483; Rice, Mysore, i. 162.] The first 
European mention of coffee seems to 
be by Rauwolf, who knew it in 
Aleppo in 1573. [Sce 1 ser. N. & Q. I. 
95 It is singular that in the 
Observations of Pierre Belon, who was 
in Egypt, 1546-49, full of intelligence 
and curious matter as they are, there 
is no indication of a knowledge of 
coffee. 

1558.—Extrait du Livro intitulé: ‘Les 
Free lus fortos Aon faveur de la 
egitimité do l'usago du Kahwa); par 
lo Seheikh Abd. Alkader eel Dido 
Hanbali, fils do Mohammed,"—In De Sacy, 
Chrest, Arabe, 2nd ed. i. 419, 

1573.—'' Among tho rest they have a ver 
good Drink, by thom called Chaube, that is 
almost black as Ink, and very good in Illness, 
chiefly that of tho Stomach; of this they 
drink in the Morning early in open places 
before отегуроду, without any fear or 
regard, out of Chine cups, as hot as they 
can; they Im it often to their Lips, but 
drink but little at a Time, and let it go 
round as thoy sit. In the samo wator thoy 
take a Fruit called Липен, which in its 
Bigness, Shape, and Colour, is almost like 
unto а Bay-berry, with ёо іц Shells . . . 
they agree in the Virtue, Fi; , Looks, and 
Name with the Buncho of Avicon,* and 
Bancha of Rasis ad Almans. exactly ; there- 
fore I take them to bo the same."—Jtau- 


plant in Shoa. This name is also that | wolf, 92. 


applied in Yemen to the coffee-berry. 
here is very fair evidence in Arabic 
literature that the use of coffee was 
introduced into Aden by a certain 
Sheikh Shihibuddin Dhabhüni, who 
had made acquaintance with it on the 
African coast, and who died in the 
year н. 875, t.c. A.D.: 1470, so that the 
introduction may be put about the 
middle of the 15tli century, a time 
consistent, with the other negative and 
positive data.t From Yemen it spread 
to Mecca (where there arose after some 
years, in 1511, a crusade against its 
use as unlawful), to Cairo, to Damascus 
and Aleppo, and to Constantinople, 
where the first coffee-house 
established in 1554. [It is said to 
have been introduced into S. India 


———————— 
* It is curious that Dacango has а L. Latin 
word сайма, ‘vinum album et debile." 

f Bee the extract in De Sacy's Chrestomathie 
Arabe cited below. Playfair, in his his of 
Yemen, aye coffee was first introduced 
Abyssinian by Jamiluddin Ibn Abdalla, Kad! of 
Aden, in the middle of the 15th century: the 
person differs, but the time coincides, 


was | РО 


з 

c. 1580. — 'Arborem vidi іп viridario- 
Halydei Turcae, cujus tu iconem nunc 
spectabis, ex qua semina illa ibi vulgatis- 
sima, Jon. vel Ban appellata, producuntur ; 
exhis tum Aegyptii tum Arabes parant 
decoctum vulgatissimum, quod vini loco ipsi 
potant, venditurque in publicis лоо 
non secus quod apud nos vinum: iuo 
ipsum vocant Caova. . . . Avicenna de his 
Ep meminit." * — Prosper. Alpinus, 
п. le 

1598.—In a note on the use of ten in 
Japan, Dr. Paludanus says: ‘‘The Turkes 
holde almost the same тайог of drinking 
of their Chaona (read Chaoua), which thoy 
make of a cortaino fruit, which is liko unto 
the Bakelaer,t and by tho Egyptians called 
Bon or Ba»; they take of this fruito one 
und and a halie, and roast them a little 
in the fire, and then sieth them in twentie 
poundes of water, till the half be consumed 
away ; this drinke they take evorie morning 
fasting in their chambers, out of an earthon 
pot, being verio hote, as wo doo here drinke 
aqua composita in the morning ; and they ва, 
that it strengtheneth them and make 
them warm, breaketh wind, and openeth any 


* There seems no foundation for this. 
{ te. Bacca Lauri; laurel berry. 
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pping."—In Linschoten, 46; [Hak. Soc. 
i, 197] 

с. 1610.—''La boisson la plus commune 
c'est do l'eau, ou bien du vin de Cocos tiré 
lo mesme iour.. On en fait de doux autres 
sortes plus delicates ; l'vne est chaude, com- 
posée do l'eau ot de mièl de avec 
quantité de poivro (dont ils vsent beaucoup 
en toutes leurs vinndes, ot ils le nomment 
Pasme) ct d'vne autre graine appelléo 
Cahoa. .. ."—Pyrard de Laval, i. 128; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 172 

[1611.—*' Buy some coho 
mo," — Danvers, Letters, і. 
pots.” —Jbid. i. 124.] 


1615.—'*'Thoy have in steed of it (wino) a 
certaine drinke called Caahiete as black as 
Inke, which they make with the barko of a 
{гоо (!) and drinko as hot as they can enduro 
it. "— Monfart, 28. 

e **, , . passano tutto il resto della 
notte con mille feste e bagordi ; о particolar- 
mento in certi luoghi pubblici . . . bovendo 
di quando in quando a sorsi (per chò è calda 
cho cuoco) pitt d'uno scodellino di certa loro 

оа nera, che chiamano cahue ; la qualo, 
nelle conversazioni servo a loro, appunto 
conie а nci il giuoco dello 3baraglino " (i.e. 
backgammon). — J^. della Valle (from 
Constant.), i. 51. Sec also pp. 74-76. 


[5 . ‘Cohu, blake liquor taken as hotte 
as Dy be endured."—Sir 7. Rue, Hak. Soc. 


ts and send 
22; “coffao 


i. 32. 


1616.—“ Мапу of the people there (in 
India), who are strict in their Religion, 
drink no Wine nt all; but they uso а, Liquor 
more wholesome than pleasant, they call 
Coffee; made by a black Seed boyad in 
water, which turnes it almost into the same 
colour, but doth very little alter tho tasto 
of tho water (!): notwithstanding it is very 
good to help Digestion, to «quicken tho 
Spirita and to cleanse the Blood.”—TZerry, 

‚ of 1665, p. 365. 


1623. — “Turcae habent etiam in usu 
herbae genus quam vocant Caphe . . . qua 


m 
dicunt haud parvum pracstans illis vigorem, | 


сё in animas (sic) et in ingenio ; quae tamen 
largiussumpta mentem movet ot turbat. . . ." 
— Е. Bacon, Hist. Vitae et Mortis, 25. 

c. 1628.—'' They drink ws Persia) . . . 
above all the rest, Coho or Copha: by Turk 
and Arab called Caphe and Cahua : a drink 
imitating that in the Stigian lake, black, 
thick, and bitter: destrain’d from Bunchy, 
Bunnu, or Bay berries; wholsome they say, 
if hot, for it expels melancholy . . . but not 
so much led for those good properties, 
as from а Romance that it was invented and 


brew'd by Gabriel . . . to restore the de- | gu! 


cayed radical Moysture of kind hearted 
Mahomet. . . ."—Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 
638, p. 241. 

TUR] CM Seo quotation under 


c. 1637.— '* There came in my time to the 
Coll: (Balliol) one Nathaniel Conopios out 
Greece, from Cyril the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. . . . He was the first I 
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over saw drink coffee, which ош came 
mot into England till „"— 
Ecelyn's Dink [May 10). ines 
1673.—" Ev 


one hi 
gratulations, and after © dish 


thoir con: 
Toa, mounting, сше 
Palaco.”—Fryer, 


of or 
EOS him to tho 


” “ Cependant on l'apporta le cavé, 
le lum, ct lo sorbot."—J« а. б 
Gatland, fe 124, ae 


[Erie Soares See quotation under 


. 1690.—" For Tea and Coffee which aro 
judga the privileg'd Liquors of all the 

отеіанз, аз well Turis, ns thoso of 
Persia, Tndia, and other parts of Arabia, 
aro condemn'd by them (the Arabs of 
Muscatt) as unlawful Rofreshments, and 
nbominatod as Bug-bear Liquors, as well as 
Wine."—Ovington, 427. 

1720.—'*A certain gontloman, M. Pas. 
chius, maintains in his Latin work published 
at Leipzig in 1700, that tho parched corn 
(1 Sam. xxv. 18) which Abigail presented 
with other things to David, to a) his 
wrath, was nought else but Coffü-beans,"— 
Valentijn, v. 192, 


COIMBATORE, n.p. Name of a 
District and town in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Koyammutiru; (Koni, the 
local goddess so called, тийи, ‘pearl,” 


ar, ‘ village’). 


e former use among Europeans 1з 
very early. And both the fibre and 
the rope made from it appear to have 
been exported to Europe in the middle 
of the 16th century. The word sp 
in early Arabic writers in the forms 
kanbar and kanbdr, arising probably 
rom some misreading of the diacritical 
points (for kéiyar, and kaiyār). The 
ortuguese adopted the word in the 
form cairo. The form coir seems to 
have been introduced by the English 
in the 18th century. [The N.#.D. 
gives coire in 1697; coir in 1779.] It 
was less likely to be used by the Portu- 
ese because coiro in their language is 
‘leather? And Barros (where quoted 
helow) says allusively of the rope: 
* parcce ferto de coiro (leather) encolhien- 
do e estendendo a vontade do mar,” 
contracting and stretching with the 
movement of the sea. 


c. 1080.—The other islands are called 
Diva Kanbür from the word Kanbür signify- 


COIR. 
ing the cord plaited from tho fibro of the 


coco-tree with which they stitch their ships | 1 


together."—4/-Dirüni in J. As., Ser. iv. 
tom. viii, 266. 

c. 1316.—'* They export . . . cowries and 
kanbar; tho latter is the name which they 
pivo to the fibrous husk of tho coco-nut. . . » 

оу make of it twine to stitch ther tho 
сереш 
oxporte ina, India, а omen. 
jus is bettor than hemp."—4Un. Batuta, 
iv. 121. 

1510.—“ The Governor (Alboquerquo) . . . 
in Cananor devoted much care to tho pre- 

paration of cables and rigging for tho w olo 
feet, for what they had was all rotten from 
the rains in Gon River; ordoring that all 
should be made of coir (cairo), of which there 
was great abundance in Cananor ; a 
Moor called Mamallo, a chicf trader there, 
held the wholo trado of the Maldive islands 
by a contract with the kings of tho isles... 
so that this Moor came to be called the Lord 
of tho Maldives, and that all the coir that was 
used throughout India had to be bought from 
tho hands of this Moor. . . . The Governor, 
learning this, sont for the said Moor, and 
огде! him to abandon this island trado 
and to recall his factors. . . . The Moor, 
not to lose such a profitable business, . . . 
finally arranged with the Governor that the 
Isles should not bo taken from him, and 
that he in return would furnish for tho kin 
1000 bakars (barés) of coarse coir, and 1 
more of fine coir, each bahar weighing 4} 
quintals ; and this every year, and laid down 
at his own charges in nor and Cochym, 
gratis and free of all charge to tho King {о 
ing able to enduro that the Portuguese 
should frequent the Isles at their pleasure).” 
—Correa, ii. 129-30. 

doma EU Xd mn cordago 
of palm-trees, which they call cayro."— 
Barbosa, 164. 

с. 1530.—'* They made ropes of coir, which 
is a thread which the people of the country 
make of the husks which tho coco-nuts havo 
outside." —Correa, by Stanley, 183. 

1553.—''They make much uso of this 
cairo in place of nails; for as it has this 
quality recovering its freshness and 
Nim in tho sea-water, they stitch with 
it tho planking of a ship's sides, and reckon 
them then very secure."—J Barros, Dec. III. 
liv. iii. cap. 7. 

1563.—‘ The first rind is rey tough, and 
from it is made cairo, so called by the 
Malabars and by us, from which is mado 
the cord for the rigging of all kinds of 
vessels." —Garcia, f. 67v. 

1582.—‘ The Dwollers therein are Moores ; 
which trade to Sofala in great Ships that 
have no Decks, nor nailes, but are sowed 
with Cayro.”—Castaiteda (by N. L.), f. 14b. 

c. 1610.—'* This revenue consists in... 
gairo; gaio su ро com made Ry Da. 

roo." — Pyra ral, i. ; : 
Soc. i. 250]. 

1673.—‘ They (the Surat le) have not 
only the Cair-yarn made е Cocoe for 
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cordage; but good Flax and Hemp."—Jryer, 


c. 1690.—** Extornus nucis cortex putamen 
ambiens, quum oxsiccatus, сё stupac similis 
. .. dicitur . . . Malabarice Cairo, quod 
nomen ubique usurpatur ubi lingua Portu- 
gallica est in usu. . . ."—Auimphius, i, 7. 

1727.—“‘Of tho Rind of tho Nut they 
make Cayar, which aro tho Fibres of the 
Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to 
make Cordage and Cables for Shipping."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 296 ; [ed. 1744, i. 295]. 

1773.—'*. . . these they call Kiar Yarnc." 
—Jees, 457.] 


СОЈА, s Р. khojah for khwdjah, 
respectfu] title г yee to various 

: as in India especially to 
eunuchs; in Persia to wealthy mer- 
chants; in Turkistan to persons of 
sacred families. 


‚ €. 1343.—'* The chief mosque (at Kaulam) 
is admirable; it was built by the тпог- 
ECT Khojah Muhaddhab."—/bn, Batuta, 
iv. 100. 


AEA НОНЕ See quotation under 


* [1615.—'* The Govornor of Suratt is dis- 
pe and Hoyja Hassan in his room.”— 

"oster, Letters, iv. 16. 

[1708.—** This gravo is made for Hodges 
Shaughsware, the chiefest servant to the 
King of Persia for twenty ycars. . . ."— 
Inscription on the tomb of “ Coya Shawsware, 
а Persin in St. Botolpk's Churchyard, Bishops- 
gate,” New View of London, р. 169] 

1786.—“‘I also beg to acquaint you I sent 
for Retafit Ali Khân, the Cojah who has 
the charge of (the women of Oudh Zenanah) 
who informs me it is well grounded that 
they have sold everything they had, oven 
the clothes from their backs, and now have 
no means to subsist."—Capt. Jaques in 
Articles of Charge, &c., Burke, vii! 27. 

1838.—''About a century back Khan 
Khojah, a Mohamedan ruler of Kashghar 
and Yarkand, eminent for his sanctity, 
having been driven from his dominions by 
the Chinese, took shelter in Badakhshan."— 

Wood's Oxus, ed. 1872, p. 161. 


COLAO, s. Chin. koh-l«o. ‘Council 
Chamber Elders’ (Bp. Moule). A title 
for a Chinese Minister of State, which 
frequently occurs in the Jesuit writers 
of the 17th century. 


COLEROON, п.р. The chief шоці, 
or delta-branch, of the Kaveri River 
(see CAUVERY). It is a Portuguese 
corruption of the proper name Koli- 
dam, vulg. Kolladum. This name, 
from Tam. köl, ‘to receive, and ‘idam, 
c placa perhaps answers to the fact of 
this channel having been originally an 
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escape formed at the construction of 
the great Tanjore irrigation works in 
the 11th century. In full flood the 
Coleroon is now, in places, nearly a 
mile wide, whilst the original stream 
of the Kaveri disappears before reach- 
ing the sea. Besides the etymology 
and the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s 
Tables is (нени valeat) an indication 
of its modern origin. As the sudden 
rise of floods in the rivers of the 
Coromandel coast often causes fatal 
accidents, there seems a curious popular 
tendency to connect the names of the 
rivers with this fact. Thus Kollidam, 
with the meaning that has been ex- 
plained, has been commonly made into 
Kollidam, ‘Killing-place. [бо the 
Madras Gloss, which connects the name 
with a tradition of the drowning of 
workmen when the Srirangam temple 
was built, but elsewhere (ii. 213) it is 
derived from Tam. kollayz, ‘a breach 
in a bank.’] Thus also the two rivers 
Pennar are popularly connected with 
pinam, ‘corpse. Fra Paolino gives the 
name as properly Colárru, and as mean- 
ing ‘the River of Wild Boars’ But 
his etymologies are often wild as the 
supposed Boars. 


1553.—De Barros writes Coloran, and 
speaks of it аз a place (lugar) on the coast, 
not as a rivor.—Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. 1. 


1672.—“ From Trangebar one pest 
Trinilivaas to Colderon; hore a Sandban 
stretches into tho sea which is very 
dangerous.”—Baldaeus, 150. (Не does not 
Te of it as a River either.) 


с. 1713.—''Les deux Princes . . . sc 
liguérent contre l'ennemi commun, à fin do 
le contraindre par la force des armes à 
rompre une digue si préjudiciable à lours 
Etats. Ils faisoiont déjà de grands pre- 
paratifs, lorsque le fleuve Coloran успрса 

lui-méme (comme on s'exprimoit ici) 
Paftront que le-Roi faisoit a scs eaux en les 
retenant captives.” —Leltres Edifiantes, ed. 
1781, xi. 180. 

1763.—'*. . . on doublant le Cap Calla- 
medu, jusqu'à la branche du fleuvo Caveri 
qui porte le nom de Colh-ram, et dont l'em- 
bouchure est la plus septentrionale de celles 
du Caveri."—D'Anville, 115. 

с. 1760.—'. . . the same river boi 
written Collarum by M. In Croze, anc 
etae by Mr. Ziegenbalg."—Gros, i. 


. 1180.—** About 3 leagues north from the 
river Triminious [!'Tirumullavüsel], is that 
of Coloran. Mr. Michelson calls this river 
Danecotta.”—Duun, N. Directory, 138. 

Tho same book has **Coloran or Colde- 
тоол.” 

1785.—“‘Sundah Saheb having thrown 
some of his wretched infantry into a temple, 
fortified according to the Indian method, 
шо the river Kaldaron, Мг. Clive knew 
thero was no danger in investing it,"— 
Carracciol?s Life of Clice, i. 20, 


COLLECTOR, s. The chief adminis- 
trative official of an Indian Zillah or 
District. The special duty of the 
office is, as the name intimates, the 
Collection of Revenue; but in India 
generally, with the exception of 
Bengal Proper, the Collector, also 
holding controlling magisterial powe 
has been a small pro-consul, or kin 
of préfet. This is, however, much 
modified of late years by -the ter 
definition of powers, and subdivision 
of duties everywhere. The title was 
originally no doubt a translation of 
talistldar. It was introduced, with the 
office, under Warren Hastings but 
the Collector's duties were not formally 
settled till 1793, when these appoint- 
ments were reserved to members of 
the covenanted Civil Service. 

1772.—“'The Company having determined 
to stand forth ns deran, the Supervisors. 
should now be designated Collectors."— 
Reg. of 14th May, 1772. 

1773.—''Do not laugh at the formality 
with which wo have made a law to chango 
their namo from supercisors to collectors. 
You know full well how much tho world's 
opinion is governed by names." — IV. Hustings 
to Josias Dupre, in Gleig, i. 207. 

1785.—''Tho numorous Collectors with 
their assistants had hitherto enjoyed үе 
moderato allowances from their employers. 
— Letter in, Colebrouke's Life, p. 10. 

1838.—'* As soon as three or four of them 
got together they speak about nothing but 
“employment” and *promotion' . . . and 
if loft to thomselves, they sit and conjugate 
the verb ‘to collect": ‘I am а Collector— 
Ho was а Collector—W o shall be Collectors— 
You ought to be a Cullector—They would 
have been Collectors.” "— Letters from Madras, 


1818.—'* Yet sho could not bring herself 
to suppose that tho little green gentle 
governess would dare to look up to such a 
magnificent mage as the Collector of 
Boggloywal ."—Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
ch. iv. 

1871.—''Thero is no doubt a decay of 
discretionary administration _ throughout 
India... it may be taken for granted 
that in earlier days Collectors and Commis- 


1761.—''Clive dislodged a strong body 

of the Nabob's troops, who had taken post 

nt Sameavarem, a fort and temple situated 

* on the river Kalderon."—Complete Н. of the 

War in India, from 1749 ta 1761 (Tract), 
p. 12. 


COLLEGE-PHEASANT. 


*sioners changed their rules far »ftener than 
doos the Legislature at presont.”—Jfuine, 
Village Communities, 214. 

1876.—‘These ‘distinguished visitors’ 
are becoming a frightful nuisance; thoy 
think that Collectors and Jud havo 
nothing to do but to act as their guides, and 
that Indian officials have so littlo work, and 
suffer so much from ennui, that even ordi- 
nnry thanks for hospitality are реген гу, B 
they take it all as their right."—Ext. of a 
Letter from India. 


COLLEGE-PHEASANT, s Ап 
absurd enough corruption of kalij; the 
name in the Himalaya about Simla 
and Mussooree for tlie birds of the 
genus Gallophasis of Hodgson, inter- 
mediate between the pheasants and 
the Jungle-fowls, “The group is com- 
posed of at least three species, two 
Pein found in the Himalayas, and one 
in m, Chittagong and Arakan.” 
(Jerdon). 

1880.—‘‘ These, with kalege pheasants, 

forded mo some very fair sport.”—Duall, 
Jungle Life, 538. 

1882.—‘‘Jungle-fowl were plentiful, as 
well as tho black khalege pheasant."— 
we Thirteen Years antong Wild Beasts, 

Jp 


COLLERY, CALLERY, 
Properly Bengali kAdlar?, ‘a 
or place for making salt. 

1767.—'*. . . rents of the Collaries, tho 
fifteen Dees, and of Calcutta town, aro nonc 
of them included in the estimation I have 
уе к you,"— Verelst, View of Bengal, 


1768.—'*. . . the Collector-general be 
desired to obtain as exact an account as ho 
possibly can, of tho number of colleries in 
the Calentta purgunnehs.”—In Carraccioli’s 
L. of Clive, iv. 112. 


COLLERY, np. The name given 
to a non-Aryan race inhabiting part 
of the country east of Madura. Тат. 
kallar, ‘thieves.’ They are called in 
Nelson’s Madura, [РЬ ii. 44 segg.) 
Kallans; Kallan being the Gg 
Kallar plural. : 


4763. —'* The Polygar Tondiman . . . like- 
wise sent 3000 Colleries ; theso are a people 
who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Trichinopoly and Cape 

, E A their poms in hele тй ua 0 
signifies Thieves, and jusi escri eir 
general character.” Orme Y. 208. 

с. 1785.—''Colleries, inhabitants of tho 
woods under the Government of the Tondi- 
man." —Carraccioli, Life of Clire, iv. 561. 

1790.—'*The country of the Colleries 
- + » extends from the sea coast to the con- 


ќе. s. 
salt-pan, 
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fines of Madi in a range of sixty miles 
y fift; r-fivo," Cal. Monthly Register or 
Indi Repository, i7. 


COLLERY-HORN, s. This is a 
long brass horn of hideous sound, which 
is often used at native funerals in the 
Peninsula, and has come to be called, 
absurdly enough, Cholera-horn ! 

[1832.—'* Tourree ог Toorrtoorce, commonly 
designatod by Europeans collery horn, con- 
sists of three pioces fixed into ono anothor, 
of a semi-circular shapo."—Zerklots, Qanoon- 
e-Islam, ed. 1863, p. liv. App.] 

1879.—'*. . . ап early start being neces- 
sary, а happy thought struck the Chiof 
Commissioner, to have tho Amildar's Cho- 
lera-horn men out at that hour to sound 
the rovoillé making the round of the 
camp. "—J/adras Mail, Oct. Т. 


COLLERY-STICK, s. This is a 
kind of throwing-stick or boomerang 
used by the СоПегіев. 


1801.—** It was he first taught mo to throw 
the spear, and hurl tho Collery-stick, a 
eapon scarcely known elsewhoro, but in 
a skilful hand capable of being thrown 
to a cortainty to any distance within 100 
yards,"— Welsh's Reminiscences, i. 130. 

Nelson calls those wenpois *'Vallari 
Thadis ог boomerangs."—JMadura, Pt. ii. 
44. [The proper form scoms to be Tam. 
valai (idi, ‘curved stick’; moro usually 
Tam. fallardddi, tādi, ‘stick.’] Soo also. 
5 Walter Elliot in J. Ethnol. Soc., N. S., i. 


ser. 


COLOMBO, п.р. Properly Kolumbu, 
the modern capital of Cern, bnt a 
plece of considerable antiquity. The 

erivation is very uncertain; some 
suppose it to be connected with the 
adjoining river Kalant-gangi. The 
name Columbum, used in several 
medieval narratives, belongs not to 
this place but to Kaulam (see QUILON). 


c. 1946.—'* Wo started for tho city of 
Kalanbü, one of tho finest and largest 
cities of tho island of Serendib. It is tho 
residence of the Wazir Lord of the Sca 
(Hakim-al-Bahr), Jülastt, who has with him 
about 500 Habshis."— н Bututa, iv. 185. 

1517.—''The next day was Thursday in 
Passion Weck ; and they, well remembering 
this, and inspired with valour, said to tho 
King that in fighting the Moors they would 
be insensible to dcath, which they greatly 
desired rather than bo slaves to tho Moors. 
++. There were not 40 men in all, whole 
and sound for battle. And one brave man 
made а, cross on the tip of а cane, which ho 
set in front for standard, saying that God 
was his Captain, and that was his Flag, 
under which they should march deliberately 

inst Columbo, where the Moor was with 
his forces."— Correa, ii, 591. 


COLUMBO ROOT. 
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1553.—'' The King, Don Manuel, because 
+++ ho know...that the King of Co- 
lumbo, who was the true Lord of tho Cin- 
namon, desired to possess our an 
friondship, wrote to the said Affonso 
d'Alboquerque, who was in tho island in 
person, that if ho deemed it well, he should 
establish a fortress in the harbour of Co- 
lumbo, so as to make sure the offera of the 
King."— Barros, Dec. III. liv. ii. cap. 2. 


COLUMBO ROOT, CALUMBA 
ROOT, is stated by Milburn (ER 
to he a staple export from Mozambique, 
being in great esteem as a remedy for 
dysentery, &e. It is Jateorhiza palmata, 
Miers ; and the name Kalumb is of E. 
African origin (Hanbury and Flückiger, 
23). [The N.E.D. takes it from Co- 


lombo, ‘under a false impression that | г 


it was supplied from thence] The 
following quotation is in error as to 
the name: 

c. 1779.—“ Radix Colombo . . . derives 
it« name from the town of Columbo, from 
whence it is sont with the ships to Europe (1) ; 
but it is woll.known that this root is neithor 
found near Columba, nor upon tho whole 
island of Ceylon. . . ."—TAuaberg, Trucels, 
iv. 185. 

1782.—''Any person having a quantity 
of fresh sound Columbia Root to dispose of, 
will please direct a lino. . . ."—Zadia Gazette, 
A 


[1809.— An Account of the Male Plant, 
which furnishes the Medicino generally 
called Columbo or Colomba Root."—.1siu. 
Res, х. 385 sequ. 

1850.—''Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
found in abundance . . . (near Totte) . . . 
and calumba-root is plentiful. . . . The 
India-rubber is mado into balls for а gamo 
resembling ‘fives,’ and calumba-root is said 
to be used as а mordant for cortain colours, 
but not as a aya itself.” — Livingstone, Ex- 
pedition to the Zambezi, &c., p. 32. 


COMAR, np. This name (Ar. 
al-Kwmdr) which appears often in 
the old Arab phers, has heen 
the subject of La confusion among 
modern commentators, and probably 
also among the Arabs themselves; 
some of the former (eg. the late M. 
Reinaud) confounding it with C. 
Comorin, others with Kümrüp (or 
Assam) The various indications, e.g. 
that it was on the continent, and 
facing the direction of Arabia, ùe. the 
west; that it produced most valuable 
aloes-wood ; that it lay a day’s voyage, 
or three сал voya > зне of Sal б 
Champa (q.v.), and from ten to twenty 
days’ sail irom Zahaj A Java) to- 
gether with the name, i entify it with 


or Khmer, as the native 


Cambo; 
е Reinaud, Rel. dea Arabes, 


name is 


d | 1: 97, ii. 48, 49; Gildemeister, 156 e A 


Ibn Batuta, iv. 240; Ab Cathay 
and the Way Thither, 519, 569) Even 
the sigacious De Orta is misled by 
the Arabs, and confounds alcomari 
with a product of Cape Comorin (see 
Colloquios, f. 120v.). 


COMATY, s. Telug. aud Canar. 
Komati, ‘a trader, [sid to be derived 
from Skt. go, ‘eye, mushti ‘fist, from 
their vigilant habits]. This is a term 
used chiefly in the north of the Madras 
Presidency, aud corresponding to 
ate (which the males assume as an 
айх]. 


1627.—'* The noxt Tribe is thoro termed 


Committy, and thoso аго ped Qr 
y themselves 


, 

Merchants of tho Placo who by 

or their servants, travell into tho Countroy, 

gathoring up Callicoes from the weavors, 

nnd other commodities, which they soll againo 

5 greater parcols."—Purchas, Pilgrimage, 
T. 


6/9.—'*Thoro сато to ux tho Factory 
this day a Dworfe an Indian of the Comitte 
Cast, ho was he said 30 ycars old . . . we 
measured him by tho rule 46 inches high, 
all his limbs and his body stroight and equall 
proportioned, of comely face, hia speech 
small equalling his stature. . . ."—Streyn- 
sham Muster, in Kistna Man, 142, 
[1869.—'*Komatis." Sco quotation under 
CHUCELER.] 


COMBACONUM, np, written 
Kumbakovam. Formerly the seat of 
the Chola dynasty. Col. Branfill gives, 
as the usual derivation, Skt. Kum- 
bhakoua, ‘brim of a water-pot’; [the 
Madras Gloss. Skt. kumbha, kona, * lane] 
aud this form is given in Williams's 
Skt. Dict. as ‘name of a town.’ The 
fact that an idol in the Saiva temple 
аб Combaconam is called Kumbheé- 
varam (‘Lord of the water-pot’) may 
possibly be a justification of this 
etymol But see general remarks 
on S. Indian names in the Introduction. 


COMBOY. A sort of skirt or kilt 
of white calico, worn hy Singhalese 
of both sexes, much in the same way 
аз the Malay Sarong. The derivation 
which Sir E. Tennent (Ceylon, i. 612, 
ii. 107) gives of the word is quite 
inadmissible. He finds that a Chinese 
author describes the people of Ceylon 
as wearing a cloth made of koo-pet, i-e. 
of cotton ; and he assumes therefore 


COMMERCOLLY. 
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that those people call their own dress 
hy a Chinese name for cotton! The 
word, however, is not real Singhalese ; 
and we can have no doubt that it is 
the proper name Cambay. Paños de 
Cabaya ave mentioned early as used in 
Ceylon (Castanheda, ii. 78), and (каркы 
D Forrest (Voyage to Mergut, 19). n 
the Government List of Native Words 
(Ceylon, 1869) the form used in the 
Island is actually Kambaye. A picture 
of the dress 15 given by Tennent 
(Ceylon, 1. 619). It is now usually of 
white, but in mourning black is used. 
1615.—“ Tansho Sammo, the Kinges kins- 
тап, brought two pec. Cambaia cloth."— 
Cocks's Diary, i. 15. 
[1674-5.—“ Cambaja Brawles."—Jaroice 
in Birdwood, Report on Old Recs., р. 42.) 
1726.—In list of cloths purchased at 
Porto Novo aro * lbayen."— Falen- 
tijn, Chorom. 10. 
[1727.—'* Саш Lungies." See quota- 
tion undor LOONGHEE. | 


COMMERCOLLY, np. А small 
lut well-known town of Lower Bengal 
in the Nadiya District ; properly 
Kumdr-khili [‘ Princes Creek] 
name is familiar in connection with 
the feather trade (see ADJUTANT). 


COMMISSIONER,s. Inthe Bengal 


and Bombay Presidencies this is a- 


made in the ordinary administrative 
hierarchy ; it does not exist in Madras, 
hut is found in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, &c. The Commissioner is 
over a Division embracing several 
Districts or Zillahs, and stands between 
the Collectors and Magistrates of these 
Districts on the one side, and the 
Revenue Board (if there is one) and 
the Local Government on the other. 
In the Regulation Provinces he is 
always a member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service; in Non-Regulation 
Provinces he may be а military 
oflicer; and in these the District 
officers immediately under him are 
termed *Deputy Commissioners? 


COMMISSIONER, CHIEF. A 
high official, governing a Province 
inferior toa Lieutenant-Governorship, 
in direct subordination to the Governor- 
General in Council. Thus the Punjab 
till 1859 was under a Chief Com- 
missioner, as was Oudh till 1877 (and 
indeed, though the offices are united, 
the Lieut.-Governor of the N.W. Pro- 


. The |3 


vinces holds also the title of Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh). The Central 
Provinces, Assam, and Burma are other 
examples of Provinces under Chief 
Comunissioners. 


COMORIN, CAPE, n.p. The ex- 
treme southern point of the Peninsula 
of India; a name of great antiquity. 
No doubt Wilson's explanation is 

rfectly correct; and the quotation 
rom the Periplus corroborates it. 
He says: “Kumari, . . . a young girl, 
a: princess; a name of the goddess 
Durgii, to whom a temple dedicated at 
the extremity of the Peninsula has 
long given to the adjacent cape and 
coast the name of Kwmdri, corrupted 
to Comorin... . The Tamil pro- 
nunciation is Kwmdri. 


„c. 80-90.—‘ Another place follows called 
Кодар, at which place is (* * *) and a port ; * 
and here those who wish to consocrato tho 
remainder of their life come and bathe, and 
there remain in celibacy. Tho samo do 
women likewise. For it is related that the 
goddess there tarried a while and bathed."— 
юш; in Müller's Geog. Gr. Din. i. 


с. 150. —'* Kona pla кроу kai тбМм.”— 
Pool. [viii. 1 $ 9]. d 

1298.—'*Comari із a country belonging 
to India, and thoro you may see somo- 
thing of the North Star, which we had not 
been able to seo from tho Lessor Java thus 
far.”"—Murco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 23. 


c. 1980.—'' Tho country called Ma'bar is 
said to commence at the Caps: Kumhari, а 
name applied both to a town паі a moun- 


tain." — A bulfrda, in Gildemeister, 185. 


iapa medie" See quotation under 


1572.— 
“ Ves corre a costa celebre Indiana 
Para o Sul até o cabo Comori 
Ja chamado Cori, que Taprobana 
(Que ora he Coiláo) de fronte tem de si." 
Camões, v. 107. 


Here Camões identifies tho ancient Кр» 
or KàXs with Comorin. These are in 
Ptolemy distinct, and his Kory appears. to 
be the point of the Island of 'RameSvaram 
from which tho passage to Ceylon was 
shortest. This, as Klis, appears in various 
forms in other geographers as the extremo 
scaward point of India, and in tho geogra- 
phical poom of Dionysius it is described 
аз towering to a stupendous height above 
the waves. Mela regards Colis as tho 


* There is here a doubtful reading. Tho next 
paragraph shows that the word should be xopapel. 
[We should also read for Bptáptov, фрой а 
watch-post, eitadel.] Line onis 


COMOTAY, COMATY. 
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turning point of the Indian 
even in lemy's Tables his Ка 
ther south than Komaria, and is 
of departure from which he discusses 
distances to the further East (seo Ploleny, 
Bk. I. capp. 13, 14; also sce Bisho| 
Caldwoll’s Comp. Grammar, Introd., p. 105). 
It is thus intelligible how comparative 
geographers of tho 16th century identificd 
Kary with C. Comorin. 

Тп 1864 tho late venerated Bishop Cotton 
visited C. Comorin in company with two of 
his clergy (both now missionary bishops). 
He said that having bathed nt Hardwir, 
ono of the most northerly of Hindu sacred 
places, he should like to bathe at this, the 
most southerly. Each of the chaplains took 
one of the bishop’s hands as they entered 
the surf, which was heavy ; so heavy that 
his right-hand aid was torn from him, and 
had not the other been able to hold fast, 
Bishop Cotton could hardly have escaped.* 


1609. . very strong cloth and is 
called Cucha d^ Comoree."— Гин cers, Letters, 
i. 29. 

(1767.—“'The pagoda of the Cunnaco- 
mary belonging to "l'innevelly."—Treaty, in 
Logan, Malabar, iii, 117.] 

1817.— 

**, , . Lightly latticed in 

With odorifcrous woods of Comorin.” 

Lalla Rookh, Mokanna. 


This probably is derived from D'Hoerbo- 
lot, and involves a confusion often mado 
between Comorin and Comar—the land 
of aloes-wood. 


and 


COMOTAY, COMATY, np. This 
name appears prominently in some of 
the old maps of Bengal, eg. that cm- 
braced in the Magni Mogolts Dinperium 
of Blaeu's great Atlas (1645-50). It re- 
presents. Kamata, a State, and Kam- 
«ариг, a city, of which most extensive 
remains exist in the territory of Koch 
Bihar in Eastern Bengal (see COOCH 
BEHAR). These are described hy Dr. 
Francis Buchanan, in the book published 
by Montgomery Martin under the name 
of Eastern India (vol. iii. 426 seqq.). 
The city stond on the west bank of the 
River Darki, which formed the defence 
on the east side, about 5 miles in 
extent. The whole circumference of 
the enclosure is estimated by Buchanan 
at 19 miles, the remainder being formed 
һу a rampart which was (c. 1809) “in 

eneral about 130 feet in width at the 

se, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpen- 
dicular height.” 

1553.— Within tho limits in which wo 


* I had this from oue of the party, my respected 
friend Bishop Caldwell.—If. Y. 


comprehend the kingdom of la aro 


Bonga 
is fur- | those kingdoms subject to it . . . 
io point | down коош Д 5 ачаг 


the sen tho kingdom of 
Comotaij."—Barror, IV. Ix. 1. ness 


s 1596.—Kamtah.” See quotation under 
COOCH BEHAR.] 


1873.—‘‘ During tho 15th century, tho 
tract north of Rangynir was in tho hands of 
tho Ríjahs of Kümata. ... ta was 
invaded, about 1498 a.D., by Husnin Shah." 
—Blochmann, in J. As. к. Bengal, xiii. 
pt. i, 210. 


COMPETITION-WALLAH,s A 
hybrid of English and Hindustani, 
applied in modern Auglo-Indian col- 
loquial to members of the Civil Service 
who have entered it hy the competitive 
system first introduced in 1856. The 
phrase was probally the invention of 
one of the older or Haileybury members 
of the same service. These latter, 
whose nominations were due to interest, 
and who were bound together by the 
intimacies and esprit de corpa of а 
common college, looked with some dis- 
favour upon the children of Innovation. 
The name was readily taken up in 
India, bui its familiarity in England 
is probably due in great part to the 
“Letters of а Competition-wala,” 
written by-one who had no real claim 
to the title, Sir G.O. Trevelyan, who 
was later on member for Hawick 
Burghs, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and author of the excellent Life of his 
wuucle, Lord Macaulay. 

The second portion of the word, 
10018, is properly a Hindi adjectival 
aflix, corresponding in a general way 
to the Latin -arius. Its usual employ- 
ment as allix toa substantive makes it 
frequently denote “agent, doer, keeper, 
man, inhabitant, master, lord, possessor, 
owner,” as Shakespear vainly tries to 
define it, and as in Anglo-Indian usage 
is popularly assumed to be its meaning. 
But this kind of denotation is inci- 
dental ; there is no real limitation to 
such meaning. This is demonstrable 
from such phrases as Kdlnd-acdlé ghord, 
‘the Kabulian horse, and from the 
common form of village nomenclature 
in the Panjab, eg. Mir-Khdn-wdld, 
Gainla-Singh-wald, and so forth, imply- 
ing the village established by Mir- 
Khan or Ganda-Singh. In the three 
immediately following quotations, the 
second aud third exhibit a strictly 
idiomatic use of wala, the first an 
incorrect English use of it. 


COMPETITION-WALLAH. 


1785.— 
ae Те; then the Bostonians made such а 
Their’ examplo ought not to bo followed 


Ъу us, 
Buel wish that a band of Patriot- 
wallahs . . ."—In Seton-Karr, i. 93. 


», In this year Ti Sahib addresses 
n rude letter to tho Nawüb of Shünür (or 
Savanir) as “The Shahnoorwálah."— 


Select Lettera of Tippoo, 184. 
1814.—'*Gungadhur Shastreo is a person 
of great shrewdness and talent. . . . ough 

а very learned shastrec, ho affects to 

quite an Englishman, walks fast, talks fast, 

interrupts and contradicts, and calls tho 

Peshwa and his ministers *old fools' and 

„+. ‘dam rascals." He mixes English 

words with everything he says, and will 

say of some ono (Holkar for instance): /hot 
trickewalla tha, luiken burra ані sd, 

Kukhye (Ли, (‘Ho was very tricky, but vory 

ious; ho was cock-cyed ').”—iphin- 
моне, in Life, i. 270. 

1853.—'**No, I'm a Suffolk-walla.’"— 
Oukjield, i. 66. 

1864.—‘‘ Tho stories against tho Competi- 
tion-wallahs, which aro told and fondly 
bolieved by the Haileybury men, aro ail 
founded moro or less on the want of savoir 
faire. А collection of these stories would 
bo a curious proof of tho credulity of tho 
human mind on a question of class against 
class."—Trevelyan, р. 9. 

1867.—''From a deficiency of civil scr- 
vants . . . it became necessary to sock 
reinforcements, not alone from Hailcybury, 
« .. but from new recruiting fields whence 
volunteers might be obtained . . . under 
the uro of necessity, such an excep- 
tional measure was sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Elliot, having been nominated 
asa candidato by Campbell Marjoribanks, 
was the first of the since colebrated list of 
tho Competition-wallahs.”—Biog. Notico 
prefixed to vol. i. of Dawson's Ed. uf Elliot's 
Historians of India, p. xxviii. 

"The exceptional arrangement alluded to 
in the preceding quotation was authorised 
by 7 Geo. IV. cap. 56. But it did not in- 
volve competition; it only authorised a 
system by which writerships could be given 
to young men who had not been at Hailoy- 
bury College, on their passing certain test 
examinations, and they were ranked ac- 
cording to their merit in passing such ex- 
aminations, but below tho writers who had 
loft Hailoybury at tho preceding half-ycarly 
examination. The first examination under 
this system was held 29th March, 1827, and 
Sir H. M. Elliot headed tho list. The 
system continued in force for tive years, the 
last examination being held 1n April, 1832. 
In all 83 civilians were nominated in this 
way, and, among other well-known names, 
the list included H. Torrens, Sir H. B. 
Horington, Sir R. Montgomery, Sir J. 
Cracroft Wilson, Sir T. Pycroft, W. ‘Tayler, 
the Hon. E. Drummond. 


1878 —“ Тһе Competition-Wallah, at 
home on leave or retirement, dins perpetu- 
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ally into our cars tho greatness of India. 
. .. Wo are asked to foel awestruck and 
humbled at the fact that Bengal alone has 
66 millions of inhabitants. We are invited 
to experience an awful thrill of sublimity 
when we learn that the arcu of Madras far 
exceeds that of the United Kingdom."— 
Sut. Rec., June 15, p. 750. 


COMPOUND, s. The enclosed 
ground, whether garden or waste, 
which surrounds ап — Anglo-Indian 
house. Various derivations have been 
suggested for this word, but its history 
is very obscure. The following are the 
principal suggestions that have been 
made :—* 


(«.) "That it isa corruption of some 
supposed Portuguese word. 

(0.) That it is a corruption of the 
French campagne. 

(c) That it is a corruption of the 
Malay word kampung, as 
first (we believe) indicated 
by Mr. John Crawfurd. 


(a.) The Portuguese origin is as- 
sumed by Bishop Heber in passages 
quoted helow. In one he derives it 
rom campaña (for which, in modern 
Portuguese at least, we should read 
campanha); but campanha is not used 
in such a sense. Egeems to be used 
only for ‘a campaign, or for the 
Roman Campagna. In the other 
jesse he derives it from campao (sic), 
but there is no such word. 

It is also alleged by Sir Emerson 
Tennent (infra), who suggests cam- 
pinho; but this meaning ‘a small 
lain; is not used for compound. 
Neither is the latter word, nor any 
word suggestive of it, used ainong the 
Indo-Portuguese. 

In the early Portuguese histories 
of India (eg. Castanheda, iii. 436, 
442; vi. 3) the words used for what 
we term compound, are jardim, patio, 
horta. An examination of all the 
passages of the Indo-Portuguese Bible, 


cases.—H, Y. 


COMPOUND. 


where the word might be expected to 
occur, affords only Torta. i 

There is a use of campo by the 
Italian Capuchin P. Vincenzo ja 
(Roma, 1672), which we thought at 
first to be analogous: “Gionti alla 
porta della città (Aleppo) . . . arrivati 
al Campo de’ Francesi; doue è la 
Dogana . . .” (р. 475). We find also 
in Rawwollls Travels (c. 1573), as 
фа in English by the famous 
ohn Ray: “Each of these nations 
(at Aleppo) have their peculiar Champ 
to themselves, commonly named after 
the Master that built it ..."; and 
again: “When... the Turks have 
washed and cleansed themselves, they 
go into their Chappells, which are in 
the Middle of their great Camps or 
Carvatschars . . > (p. 84 and p. 259 of 
Ray’s 2nd edition) This use of 
Campo, and Champ, has a curious kind 
of analogy to compound, but it is pro- 
bably only a translation of Maiddn or 
some such Oriental word. 


b.) As regards campagne, which 
КА nie dd itself BT probable, it 
must be observed that nothing like 
tlie required sense is found among the 
seven or eight classes of meaning as- 
signed to the word in Littré. 

‘The word campo again in the Portu- 
guese of the 16th century seems to 
mean alivays, or nearly always, a 
camp. We have found only one in- 
stance in those writers of its use with 
a meaning in the least suene of 
compound, but in this its real meaning 
is ‘site’: “queymou a cidade toda 
ate nio ficar mais que ho campo em 
que estevera.” (“They burned the 
whole city till nothing remained but 
the site on which it stood”—Castanheda, 
vi. 130). There is a special use of campo 
hy the Portuguese in the Further East, 
alluded to in the quotation from Palle- 
goix’s Siam, but that we shall see 
to be only a representation of the 
Malay Кезш. We shall come hack 
upon it. [See quotation from Correa, 
with note, under FACTORY.] 


(c) The objection raised to kampung 
as the origin of compound is chiefly 
that the former word is not so used in 
Java by either Dutch or natives, and 
the author of Мах Havelaar_ ex- 
presses doubt if compound is a Malay 
or Javanese word at all (pp. 360-361). 
Erf is the usual word among the Dutch. i 


Q 
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In Java kampung seems to be used 
only for a native village, or for 
a particular ward or quarter of a 
town. 

But it is impossible to doubt that 
among the English in our Mala 
settlements compound is used in this 


sense in speaking English, and kam- 
pung in king Malay. Kampung is 
also used by the Malays themselves, 


in our settlements, in this sense, All 
the modern dictionaries that we have 
consulted give this sense among others. 
The old Dictionarium Malte takes 
of David Haex (Romae, 1631) is a little 
vague : 

“Campon, coniunctio, vel conuen- 
tus. Hine viciniae et parua loca, 
campon etiam appellantur. 

rawfurd (1852); “ ocn 
an enclosure, a space fenced in; a 
village ; a quarter or subdivision of a 
town.” 

Favre (1875): “Maison avec un 
terrain qui l'entoure.” 

Pijnappel (1875), Malcisch-Hollan- 
disch oordenboek: « eng: 
Omheind Erf, Wijk, Buurt, Kamp,” 
ie. “Ground hedged round, village, 
hamlet, camp.” 


And also, let it be noted, the Java- 
nese Dict. of P. Jansz (Javaansch- 
Nederlandsch Woordenboek, Samarang, 
1876): “Kampoeng — Omheind erf 
van Woningen; wijk die onder een 
hoofd staat,” т.е. “Enclosed ground 
of dwellings; village which is under 
one Headman.” 

Marre, in his Kata:Kata Malayou 
(Paris, 1875), gives the following ex- 
panded definition : “Village palissadé, 
ou, dans une ville, quartier séparé et 
ginépilement clos, occupé par des gens 
e méme nation, Malays, Siamois, 
Chinois, Bouguis, &c. Ce mot signifie 
proprement un enclos, une enciente, 
et par extension quartier clos, fau- 
bourg, ou village palissadé. Le mot 
Kampong désigne parfois aussi une 
maison d'une certaine importance avec 
le terrain clos qui en dépend, et qui 
Yentoure” (p. 95). 

We take Marsden last (Malay Dic- 
tionary, 1812) because he gives an 
illustration:  “ pong, an en- 
closure, a place surrounded with a 
paling; a fenced or fortified village ; 
a quarter, district, or suburb of a 
city ; a collection of buildings Мете 
baat [to make] rumah [house] геп 
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дайда [together with] kampong-nia 
[compound thereof] to erect a house 
with its enclosure . . . Ber-Kampong, 
to assemble, come together; тейдат- 

ng, to collect, to bring ther." 
The Reverse Dictionary gives : “ YARD, 
alaman, Kampong-" e also many 
further references much to the same 
effect in Scott, Malayan Words, p. 123 


-] 
CE a Malay poem given in the 
Journal of the Ind. Л а vol i. 
p. 44, we have these words :— 


«tC Tråásláh ka kampong sorge Saudágar." 
[" Passed to the kampong of a Merchant.”] 


and 
“Так bågindå таја sultáni 
Kampong 410) garángun int," 
[Thus said tho Prince, tho Raja 


Sultani, 3 
Whose Kampong may this be ?"] 


These explanations and illustrations 
render it almost unnecessary to add in 
corroboration that а friend who held 
oflice in the Straits for twenty years 
assures us that the word kampung is 
habitually; used, in the Malay there 
spoken, as the equivalent of the Indian 
compound. If this was the case 150 
years ago in the English settlements 
at Bencoolen and elsewhere (and we 
know from Marsden that it was so 
100 years ago), it does not matter 
whether such a use of kempung was 
correct or not, compound will have 
been a natural corruption of it. Mr. 
E. C. Baber, who lately spent some 
time in our Malay settlements on his 
way from China, tells me (8 Y.) that 
the frequency with which he heard 
kampung applied to the ‘compound, 
convinced him of this etymology, 
which he had before doubted tly 

It is not difficult to suppose that the 
word, if its use originated in our 
Malay factories and settlements, 
should have spread to the continental 
Presidencies, and so over India. 

Our factories in the Archipelago 
were older than any of our settlements 
in India Proper. The factors and 
writers were frequently moved about, 
and it is conceivable that a word so 
much wanted (for no English word 
now in use does express the idea satis- 
factorily) should have found ready 
acceptance. In fact the word, from 
like causes, has spread to the ports of 
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China and to the missionary and mer- 
cantile stations in tropical Africa, East 
and West, and in Madagascar, 

But it may be observed that it was 
possible that the word kampung was it- 
self originally a corruption of the Port. 
campo, taking the meaning first of 
camp, and thence of an enclosed area, 
or rather that in some less definable way 
the two words reacted on each other. 
The Chinese quarter at Batavia— 
Kampong Tzina—is commonly called 
in Dutch ‘het Chinesche Kamp? or 
‘het Kamp der Chinezen? Kampung 
was used at Portuguese Malacca in 
this way at least 270 years apo as the 

uotation from Godinho de Eredia 
shows. The earliest Anglo-Indian 
example of the word compound is 
that of 1679 (below). In a quotation 
from Dampier (1688) under Cot, where 
compound. would come in naturally, he 
says ‘yard.’ 


1613.—(At Malacca). ‘And this sottlo- 
ment is divided into 2 parishes, S. Thomé 
and S. Stephen, and that part of S. Thomé 
called Campon Clhelin extends from the 
shore of the J«os bazar to N.W., terminat- 
ing at the Stone Bastion ; and in this dwell 
the Chelix of Coromandel. 6%. . And the 
other part of S. Stephen's, сеа Campon 
China, extends from the said shore of the 
Juos Bazar, and mouth of the river to the 
Х.Е... . and in this pet called Campon 
China, dwell the Ckincheas . . . and foreign 
traders, and native fishermen.”—Godiiho, 
de Eredia, i. 6. In the plans given by this 
writer, we find different parts of the city 
marked accordingly, as Campon Chelin, 
Campon Chine, Campon Headara (tho 
quarter where the native magistrate, the 
Bendüra lived). [See also CHELING and 
CAMPOO.] 


1679.—(At Роси! near Madapollam), 
“There the Dutch have а Factory of a 
large Compounde, where they dye much 
blew cloth, having above 200 jars set in the 
ground for that work; also they make 
many of their best paintings there."— Fort 
St. Ge, Consus. (оп Tour), April 14. In 
Notes and Extracts, Madras 1871. 


1696.—‘‘The 27th we began to unlade, 
and come to their custom-houses, of which 
there are tree, in а square Compound of 
about 100 paces over each way... . The 
goods being brought and set in tiro Rows in 
the middle of the square are one by one 
opened before the  Mandareens.”"-—Mr. 
Возсуси?а Journal at Cackin China, dated 
HOA April 30.. Dalrymple, Or. Rep. 
i. 19. 

1772.—'* Yarn (before or behind a house), 
Aungàun. Commonly called а Compound.” 
—Voenbulary in Madley's (гатта, 129. 
(See under MOORS.) 
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1781.— 
** [n common usage here n chit 

Serves for our business or our wit. 
Bankshal’s п, place to lodge our ropes, 
And Mango orchards all are Topes. 
Godoici. autre the ware-houso place, 
Compound denotes each walled space. 
To Dufterkhanna, Ottor, Tanks, 

Tho English language owos no thanks ; 
Sinco Office, Essence, Fish-pond show 
We need not words so harsh and new. 
Much more I could such words expose, 
-But Ghauts and Dawks tho list shall closo ; 
Which in plain English is no more 

‘Than Wharf and Post expressed before.” 

India Gazette, March 3. 


» ©“... wil be sold by Public 
Auction . . . all that Brick Dwelling- 
house, Godowns, and Compound."— 7Lid., 
April 21. 

1788.—'' Compound— Tho court-yard be- 
longing to a house. <A corrupt word."— 
The 7ndian Vocabulary, London, Stockdale. 


1793.—'* To be sold by Public Outcry . . . 
the House, Out Houses, and Compound,” 
«е. Вота Couricr, Nov. 2, 

1810.—'' The houses (at Madras) аго 
usually surrounded by a fiold or compound, 
with а, few trees or shrubs, but it is with 
incredible pains that flowers or fruit aro 
raised.”— Moria Graham, 194. 

» _ “When I entered the great gates, 
and looked around for my ed m 
and when I beheld tho beauty and extent of 
tho compound . . . І thought that I was 
no longer in the world that I had left in tho 
East.” —An Account of Bengal, and of a Visit 
do Gocernment House (at Calcutta) by Ibrahim 
the son of Candu the Merchant, ibid. p. 198. 
This is a Malay narrativo translated D? Dr. 
Leydon. Very probably the word trans- 
lated compound was A«mpwag, but that 
«annot bo ascertained. 

1811.—“ Major Yule's attack was equally 
spirited, but after routing the enemy's force 
at Campong Malayo, and killing many of 
them, ho found the bridge on fire, and was 
unable to penetrate further."—Sir S. Auch- 
muty's Report of the Capture uf Fort Cor- 
nelis, 

с. 1817. —** When they got into the com- 
pound, they suw all the ladies and gentle- 
men in the verandah waiting." —. Mrs. Sher- 
woul's Stories, ed. 1863, p. 6. 

1824.—'* He then proceeded to tho rear 

compound of the house, returned, and said, 
‘It is a tiger, sir "=Ni, Woaders or 
Ellora, ch. і. 
„ ©“... The large and handsome 
edifices of Garden Reach, cach standing by 
itself in a little woody lawn (а ‘compound’ 
they call it here, by an exxy corruption from 
the Portuguese word campeti . « .)."— 
Heber, ed. 1844, i. 28. 

1848.—** Lady O'Dowd, too, had gono to 
her bed in the nuptial chamber, on the 
ground floor, and had tucked her mosquito 
curtains round her fair form, when tho 
guard nt the gates of tho commanding 


officer’s compound beheld Major Dobbin, 
in the moonlight, rushi towards the 
house with a swift step."— Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1867, fi. 93. 

1860.—'*Evon amongst the English, the 
number of Portuguese terms in E epa 
remarkable. ‘The grounds attached to a 
house are its ‘com * campinlo,"— 
Emerson Tennent, Ceylon, ii. 70. 
.[1869.—'*I obtained tho use of Sigonda 
sized houso in tho Gampong Si (or 
Christian villago)."— Wallace, Malay Archip., 
ed. 1890, p. 256. 


We have found this word singularl: 
transformed in a passage exacted 
from a modern novel : 


1877.—“* When the Rebellion broke out 
at other stations in India, I left our own 
compost."—Sat. Reciew, Fob. 3, p. 148. 


A little learning is a dangerous 
thing ! 
The following shows the adoption of 
the word in West Africa. 


1880.—From West Afr. Mission, Port 
Lokkoh, Mr. A. Burchaell writes: '!Evory 
evening we go out visiting and preuchi 
tho Gospel to our Timneh friends in their 
BEES NEU te! of C. M. Society 
for 1878-9, p. 14. 


COMPRADORE, COMPODORE, 
&c., s. Port. comprador, ‘purchaser, 
from comprar, ‘to purchase.’ This 
word was formerly in use in Bengal, 
where it is now quite obsolete; but 
it is perhaps still remembered in 
Madras, and it is common in China. 
In Madras the compradore is (or was) 
a kind of house-steward, who keeps 
the household accounts, and purchases 
necessaries, In China he is much the 
same as a Butler (q.v.) A new build- 
ing was to he erected on the Bund at 
Shanghai, and Sir T. Wade was asked 
his opinion as to what style of archi- 
tecture should be adopted. He at once 
said that for Shanghai, a great Chinese’ 
commercial centre, it ought to be 
Compradoric | 


1533.—'' Antonio da Silva kept his own 
counsel about the (threat of) war, because 
during tho delay caused by tho exchange of 
messages, he was all the time buying and 
selling by means of his Gotipradotel. 2с 
Correa, Їйї. 562. 

1615.—‘'T understand that yesterday the 
Hollanders cut a slave of theirs a-peeces for 
theft, per order of justice, and thrust their 
comprador (or cats myer) out of dores for a 
lecherous knave. . . ."—Cucks'x Diary, i. 19. 


1711.—“‘Every Factory had usd a 
Com: ‚ж Business it was to buy 
in Provisions and other Necessarys. But 
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He Hoppos them all such 


[1748.—'* Com ores.” Sce quotation 
under BANKS: «] 

1754.—Compidore. The office of this 
servant is to go to markot and bring home 
small things, such as fruit, &c."—Jves, 50. 

1760-1810.— All rivor-pilots and shi y 
Compradores must tered at the 
office of the Tung-cho at Macao.”—‘ Eight 
AERA from tho Fankwac at Canton 
), р. 28. 

1782.—“ Lo Comprad: 
fournit gónéralemont tout co dont on а 
besoin, excepté les objets do cargaison ; il 
у en а un pour chaquo Nation: il appro- 
visionne la loge, et tient sous lui plusiours 
commis c do la fournituro des vais- 
sonux."—Sonnerat (od. 1782), ii. 236. 

1785.“ Compudour . . . Sicca Rs. 3." 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 107 (Table of Wages). 

1810.—'* The Compadore, or Kurz-burdar, 
or Butler-Konnah-Sircar, aro all 
tions for the samo individual, 
purveyor... . This sorvant may con- 
sidered as apportaining to tho туо ы 

all the 


havo mado 
" — Lockyer, 1 


le 


or ost colui qui 


sircara, of which ho should po: 
cunning."— Williamson, V. M. i. 210. 
See SIRCAR. Tho obsolete term Kurz- 


burdar above represents Kharach-bardar 
‘tin charge of (daily) expendituro." 
1840.—'‘ About 10 days ago . . . the 
Chinese, having kidnapped our Compendor, 
Parties were sent out to endeavour to ro- 
cover him.”—Jem. Col. Mountain, 164. 
1876.—‘ We speak chiefly of the educated 
сі and not of * boys' and compradores, 
who learn in a short time both to touch 
their caps, and wipo their noses in their 
masters’ pocket - handkerchiofs." — Giles, 
Chinese Sketches, [p. 15]. . 
1876.— 
“ An’ Massa Coo feel velly soro 
An' go an’ scold ho compradore. 
Leland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 20. 
1882.—'''Tho most important Chinose 
within the Factory was tho Compradore 
... all Chineso employed in any facto; 
whether as his own ‘pursers,’ or in the 


capacity of servants, cooks, or coolics, were 
the Com, "3 own people.”—The Fan- 
kwae, p. 53. 


CONBALINGUA, s. The common 
pumpkin, [cucurbita реро. The word 
comes from the Malayal., Tel. or Can. 
kumbalam; kumbalanu, the pumpkin]. 


1510.—'*I saw anothor kind of fruit which 
resembled a pumpkin in colour, is two spans 
in length, and has moro than threo fingors 
of pulp . . . and it is a very curious thing, 
and it is called Comolanga, and grows on 
the ground like melons.”—Varthema, 161. 

[1551.—''Conbalinguas." Sce quotation 
under BRINJAUL.] 

c. 1610.—Couto 
‘origin of the ki 


ives а tradition of tho 
om of Pegu, from a 
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fishorman who was born of a certain flower ; 
“they also say that his wife was born of 2 
Combalenga, which is an apple (pomo) very 
common in India of which they make soveral 
kinds of preserve, so cold that it is used in 
placo of sugar of roses; and they are of 
the sizo and fashion of large melons; and 
there aro some so large that it would be us 
much as a lad could do to lift ono by 
himself. This applo the Pegds call Sepua. " 
—Dec. xii, liv. v. cap. iii.] 

с. 1690.—'*In Indiae insulis quaedam 
quoque Cucurbitae ot Cucumeris reperiuntur 
species ab Europaeis diversao . . . harumque 
nobilissima est Comolinga, quno maxim 
ext species Indicarum cucurbitarum.”--- 
Rumphius, Herb. Amb. v. 395. 


CONCAN, п.р. Skt. Лопара, 
Tam. eer) the (ш in the 
auranic lists the name of a people; 
Hind. Konkan and Kokan. "The nos 
country of Western India between the 
Ghauts and the sea, extending, roughly 
speaking, from Goa northward to 
uzerat. But the modern Com- 

missionership, or Civil Division, em- 
braces also North Canara (south of 
Goa). In medieval writings we find 
frequently, by a common Asiatic 
fashion of coupling names, Kokan- or 
Konkan-Tana; Tana having been a 
chief place and port, of Konkan. 


с. 70 A.D.—The Cocondae of Pliny aro 
perhaps the Konkanas. 


4041.—'*In tho south are Ceylon (Lanki) 
... Konkan . . ." &c.—Brhat Sanhita, in 

.В.А.5., N.S. v. 83. 

c. 1300.—“ Beyond Guzcerat are Konkan 
and Zana; beyond them the country of 
Malibfr.”—Raskiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 


c. 1335.—'* When he heard of the Sultau's 
death he fled toa Кайг prince called Bura- 
bra, who lived in tho inaccessiblo mountains 
between Daulatabad and Kükan-Tuxc."— 
Гоп Batuta, iii. 335. 

с. 1350.—In tho Porlulano Medicea in the 
Laurentian Library we have ‘Cocinan,’ 
and in the Catalan Map of 1375 * Cocin/aya." 


1553.— And as from the Ghauts (Gare) 
to the Sea, on the west of the Decan, all 
that strip is called Concan, so also from the 
Ghauts to the Sea, on the West of Canara 
(leaving out those forty and six leagues just 
spoken of, which are also parts of this samo 
Canara), that strip which extends to Cape 

orin...is called Malabar. . . ."— 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 


[1563.—'*Cuncam." See quotation under 
GHAUT. 


1726.—“Tho kingdom of this Prince is 
commonly called Visiapoer, after its capital, 
- . . but it is properly called Cunkan."— 
Valentijn, iv. (Suratte), 243 ; [also sce under 
DECCAN]. 
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c. 1782,—“Goa, in the Adel Shahi Kokan.” 
—Khàft Khan, in Elliot, vii. 211. 

1804.—“‘I have received your letter of 
the 28th, upon the subject of the landin 
of 3 French officers in the Konkan ; comi 
have taken measures to have them arrested.” 
— Wellington, iii. 33. 

,1813.—*. . . Concan or Cokun . . . 
Forbes, Or. Men. i. 189 ; [2nd ed. i. 102]. 

1819.—Mr. W. Erskine, in his Account 
of Elephanta, writes Kokan.—77. Lit. Suc. 
Bomb, i. 249. 


m (which they call canje)."—Garcia, f. 
16b. 


1578.—'*. . . Canju, which is tho water 
from tho boiting of rice, keoping it first for 
some hours till it becomes acid r. 
Acosta, Tractado, 58. 

1631. — **Potus quotidianus itaque sit 
decoctum oryzae qut Indi vocant," 
Јас. Bontit, Lib. П. cap. iii. 

1672.—“. . . la cangia, ordinaria cola- 
tione degl' Indiani . . . quale colano del 
m mal cotto," —P. Vine. Maria, 3rd ed., 


CONFIRMED, p. Applied to an 
officer whose hold of an appointment 
is made permanent. In the Bengal 
Presidency the popular term is pucka ; 
(q.v.); (also see CUTCHA). 

[1805.—** It appears not unlikely that the 
Government and the Company may confirm 
Sir G. Barlow in the station to which he has 
succeeded, . . ."—In Z. of Colebrvoke, 223.] 

.1886, —'*, . . one Marsden, who has paid 
his addresses to my daughter—a young man 
in tho Public Works, who (would you bo- 
lieve it, Mr. Cholmondeley!) has not oven 
becn confirmed. 

“ Cholm. The young heathen !” 

Trevelyan, The Dark Bungalow, p. 220. 


CONGEE, s. In use all over India 
for the water in which rice has been 
boiled. The article being used as one 
of invalid diet, the word is sometimes 
applied to such slops generally. Congee 
also forms the usual starch of Indian 
washermen. [A conjee-cap was а sort 


1673.—'' They have . . . a great smooth 
Stone on which they beat their Cloaths till 
clean; and if for олур; starch them 
with Congee.”—Fryer, 200. 

1680.—'*Lo дојойпб des noirs est ordi- 
nairement du , qui est uno eau de ris 


E Савар rice water, which 
o Europeans call Cangi. 

all ec in order that "tho travoller may 
цеп! 

somo boverage.” — P. Paulinus, Voyage, 


“a n't drink as it is hot, and can't throw 
away as it is Kanji."—Ocylon Г Ind. 
ant, i. 59. 


CONGEE-HOUSE, CONJEE- 
HOUSE, s. The ‘cells’ (or temporary 
lock-up) of a regiment in India; so 
called from the traditionary regimen 
of the inmates Ln N. India commonly 
applied to a cattle-pound]. 

1835.—'* All men confined for drunkenness 
should, if ише be confined by them- 
selves in tho Congee-House, till sober."— 
G. O., quoted in Afewson's Records the 
Indian Оттам of Sir C. Napier, 101 note. 


CONGEVERAM, zx. An ancient 
and holy city of S. India, 46 m. S.W. 
of Madras. It is called Kachchi in 
Tamil literature, and Kachchipuram is 
probably represented by the modern 
name, [The Madras Glos. gives the 
indigenous nome as Culch: (Kachchi) 
деша *the pute шоо ee 

ant, tenospera, sfolia, from ү 
the kt. name Kanchipura, ‘shining 
city, is corrupted.] 

с. 1090.—8ee Kanchi in Al-Birünl under 
MALABAR 


put on by Mrs. Draper's rival when he 
took his afternoon nap. (Douglas, 
Glimpses of Old. Bombay, рр. 86, 201.)] 
It is from the Tamil kanji, ‘boilings. 
Congee is known to Horace, though 
reckoned, it would seem, so costly a 
remedy that the miser patient would 
as lief die as be plundered to the 
extent implied in its use : 
«€... Hunc medicus multum celer atque 
UT 
XC! ioc .. 
5 o “Agedum ; sume hoc plisanarium 
гугае.' 
Quanti emptae?’ ‘Parvo.’ ‘Quanti ergo.’ 
“Octussibus.’ ‘Eheu! 
Quid refert, morbo, an furtis pereomve 
rapinis?" 
Sat, II. iii. 147 segg- 
c. AJ. 70.— (Indi) "maxime quidem 
oryza gaudent, ex qua tisanam conficiunt 
quam reliqui mortales ex hordeo.”—Pliny, 
xviii. $18. 


1531.—“ Some of them said that oe 
history of the Holy House (of ) 
Sn tk P^ Pagoda 


St. 
LASER the house tha р 
hich is leverüo, twen! 
distant from the Hol ouea, of which I will 
tell you hereafter. . « ."—Correa, ili. 424. 
1680. — “Upon а report that Podela 
ta 


1563.—** They give him to drink the water | Linge: pa had to all the Dutch 
squeezed out of vice with popper and cum- business of ler his government, 
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th t sent Bramii to Сопјее | wont to . . . . At noon we came to 
Nora and to Polica puru S. Geo. Cons. | Bassatu (все SADORE), an old ruined 
Aug. 30. In Notes and Exts. No. iii. 32. Town of tho Portugals, fronting Congo . . - 
Gongo is something A ariynntago of tho 
bi аз SOM al 
CONGO-BUNDEB, CONG, тп. | Air” (Thon оов off about pearls).—Fryer, 
Kung bandar ; a port formerly of some | 320. 


consequence and trade, on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf, about 100 m. 
west of Gombroon. The Portugüese 
had a factory here for a good many 
years after their expulsion from Or- 
mus, and under treaty with Persia, 
made in 1625, had a right of pearl- 
fishing at Bahrein and a claim to half 
of the customs of Cong. These claims 
seem to have been gradually disre- 
garded, and to have had no effect 
after about 1670, though the Portu- 
guese would appear to have still kept 
up sonie pretext of pou of rights 
there in 1677 (see Chardin, ed. 1735, 
i. 348, and Bruces Annals of the E.I.C., 
iii, 393). Some confusion is created 
by the cireumstance that there is an- 
бшер placa on the cup coast, called 
n, which possessed a good many 
Yes up to 1859, when it was de- 
stroyed by a neighbouring chief (see 
КУЛ P. Gulf Pilot, 128). And this 
lace is indicated by A. Hamilton 
below) as the t mart for Bahrein 
pearls, which Fryer and others assign 
to what is evidently Cong. 


1652.—''Nenr to the place where tho 
Euphrates falls from Balsara [see BALSORA] 
into the Sea, there is a little Island, where 
the Barques gonerally come to an Anchor. . . . 
There wo stay'd four days, whenco to 
Bandar-Congo it is 14 days Sail. . . . This 
place would bo a far better habitation for 
the Merchants than Ormus, where it is very 
unwholsom and dangerous to live. ut 
that which hinders the Trade from Ban: 
Congo is, because the-Road to Lar is so 
bad. . . . The 30th, wo hir'd a Vessel for 
Bander-Abassi, and after 3 or 4 hours Shil- 
ing wo put into a Village . . . in tho Island 
of Keckmishe” (seo ).— Tavernier, 
E.T. i. 94. 
1658.—''Congue est vno petite villo fort 
agreable sur le sein Persique à trois journées 
du Bandar Abbassi tirant à l'Ouest дотіпбо 
E le Schah . . . les Portugais y ont vn 
eitour (see PACTOR) qui prend la moitié 
de la Doliane, et donne la permission aux 
barques de naniger, en luy payant vn certain 
йы а ue tanten; сел тете а sont tribu- 
res de la gene le ti, qui est 
а l'entrée du sein Persique. . . . Cotte villo 
est peuplée d'Arabes, de Parsis ot d'Indous 
яш ont leur Pagodes et leur Saincts hors la 
е.”— Је la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
p. 284. 5 
1677.—“ A Voyage to Congo 
Two days after our Arrival at 


Pearl.— 
Ibroori, I 


rston taken by ye 
said President into his Servico, was run 
away with a considerable quantity of Gold 
and Pearle, to ye amount of 30,000 Rupees, 
intrusted to him at Bussera (узе BALSORA) 
and Gong, to bring to Shrrat, to save 
Freight and Custom."—edges Diary, i. 
96 seq. 
1685. — “May 27. — This afternoon it 
leased God to bring us in safety to Cong 
d. I went ashore immediately to Mr. 
Brough house (Supra Cargo of ye Sium 
"ant 
202. 


1683.—'*One Ha 


Merchant), and lay there all night." —Zbid. 


1727.—“ Congoun stands on the South side 
ofa large River, and makes a pretty good 
figure in Trado ; for most of the Pearl that 
are caught at Bareen, on the Arabian Side, 
are brought hithor for a Market, and many 
fine Horses aro sent thence to Jnidia, where 
they generally sell well. ... Tho next 
maritim town, down the Gulf, is Cong, 
where the Portuguese lately had a Factory, 
but of no great Figure in Trade, tho’ that 
Town has a small Trado with Banyans and 
Moors from India.” (Here the first place 
is Aongun, tho second ono Aung).—aA. 
Hamilton, i. 92 seq. ; (ed. 1744]. 


CONICOPOLY, s. Literally *Ac- 
count-Man, from Tam.  kanakka, 
‘account’ or ‘writing, and pilai 
‘child? or ‘person? [Тһе Kanakur 
are usually addressed as ‘Pillay, a 
title of respect common to them and 
the agricultural and shepherd castes” 
(Madras Man. ii. 929).] In Madras, a 
native clerk or writer, [in particular a 


dar-| shipping clerk. The corresponding 


Tel. term is Curnum]. 


1544.— “Duc eb tecum . . . domesticos 
tuos; pueros qt aliquem Conacapulam qui 
norit scribere, cagas manu cxaratas теннараго 
posses in quovis loco precationes а Pueris 
et aliis Catechumonis’ ediscondas."—Seti. 
Franc. Xuvier, Epist., pp. 160 seq. 

1584.—''So you must appoint in each 
vill or station fitting teachers and Cana- 
copoly, as wo have already arranged, and 
these must assemble the children every day 
at a certain time and placo, and teach and 
drive into them the elements of reading and 
religion.” —Ditto, in Coleridge's L. of him, 
ii. 24. 

1578.—''At Tanor in Malabar I was ac- 
quain: with a Nayre Canacopóla, 4 
writer in the Camara del Rey at Tanor . . . 
who every day used to eat to the weight of 
5 drachmas (of opium), which he would take 
in my presence. "— Acosta, Tractado, 415. 
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S&S phe eee Ола came who worked аз a 
clerk, and said ho was a poor canaquapolle, 
who had nothing to givo Primer e onra, 
&o., f. 94. 

1672.—“ Xavorius set everywhere teachers 
E Canacappels." — Baldaeus, Ceylon, 


alogons word Mir-sdmdn occurs in 
Elliot, vii. 153. The Anglo-Indian 
form Consumer seems to have been 
not uncommon in the 18th century, 
probaly with a spice of intention. 

rom tables quoted in Long, 182, and 
in Seton-Karr, i. 95, 107, we see that 
the wages of a “ Consumah, Christian, 
Moor, or Gentoo,” were at Calcutta, in 
1759, 5 rupees a month, and in 1788, 
8 to 10 rupees. 


(1609.—** Emersee Nooherdee being called 
by tho Cauncamma." — Danvers, Letters, 


1680.—‘‘The Governour, accompanyed 
with the Councell and soverall Persons of 
the factory, attended by six files of Sold vers, 
the Company's Peons, 300 of the Washers, 
tho Pedda Naigue, the Cancoply of the 
Towno and of the grounds, went the circuit 
of Madras ground, which was described by 
tho Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others (as is customary in 
these Countrys) that "із impossible to be 
knowne to any others, therefore every Vil- 
lage has а Cancoply and a Parryar, who are 
imployed in this offico, which goes from 
Father to Son for evor."—7F*. St. Geo. Сонан. 
Sept. 21. In Notes and Exts., No. iii, 94. 

1718.—“ Besides this wo maintain seven 
Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers." — 
Haro of the Gospel in the East, Pt. ii. 


c. 1004. — “Somo time aftor... sho 
chose for her Kane-saman, that is, hor 
Steward, a certain Persian called Naserkan, 
who was a young Omrah, tho handsomest 
and most accomplished of the whole Court.” 
—Bernier, E.T., p. 45 [ed. Constable, р. 1%]. 

1712.—'' They wero brought hy a grent 
circuit on tho Rivor to the Chansamma or 
Steward (Dispenser) of the aforesaid Mahal.” 
—Valeatija, iv. (Suratte) 288. 

1759.—''DusTUCK or ORDER, wader the 
Chan Sumaun, or Stoward's Sal, for the 
Honourable Company's holding the King's 
[7.e. the Great Mogul's] fleet." 

* * * * * 

At tho back of this is the seal of Zecah 
al Doulat Tidaudin Caun Bahadour, who is 
Caun Samaun, or Stoward to his Majesty, 
whoso prerogative it is to grant this Order. 
—R. Owen Cambridge, pp. 231 seq. 

1788.—“ Aftor somo doliberation I asked 
the Khansaman, what quantity was remain- 
ing of the clothes that had beon brought 
from Iran to camp for salo, who answered 
that thero woro 15,000 jackets, and 12,000 
pairs of long drawors."—Mem, of Khajch 
Abdulkurreem, tr. by Gladicin, 55. 

1810.—'*Tho Kansamah may be clasxcd 
with the.housc-steward, and butler; both 
of which offices appear to unite in this 
servant. "— Williamson, V. M., i. 199. 

I E e 
make vo iced punch.”—Jacque 
Letters, HUM 104. 


COOCH AZO, or AZO simply, и; 
Koch Најо, a Hindu kingdom on thé 
banks of the Brahmaputra R. to the 
E.of Koch Bihar, annexed by Jahün- 
girs troops in 1637. See Blochmann 
in J.A.S.B. xli. pt. i. 53, and xlii. 
t. i 935. In Valentijn’s map of 
ngal (made c. 1660) we haye Cos 
Assam with Azo as capital, and T'Ryk 
van Азов, a good. way south and east of 
Silhet. 
1753.—''Ceste rivière Kanga tra) 
en remontant, conduit à amati ot 
qui font la frontiere de l'état du 
Mogol. Атоо est une forteresse que YEmir 
Jemls, sous lo regne d'Aorengzébe, reprit 


1726. — “Tho Conakapules (commonly 
called Кашпекарров) aro writers,” — 
Valentijn, Choro. 88. 

[1749.—“Canacapula,” in Logan, Malu- 
bar, iii. 52. m uod 

[1750. —** Conicoplas," ibid. iii. 150. 

[1773.—** Conucopola. He keeps your 
accounts, pays tho rest of the servants their 
wages, and assists the Dubash in buying and 
solling. At Bengal he is called secro- 
tary. . . ."—Jves, 49.] 


CONSOO-HOUSE, n.p. At Canton 
this was a range of buildings adjoining 
the foreign Factories, called also the 
‘Council Hall’ of the foreign Fac- 
tories. It was the property of the 
body of Hong merchants, and was tlie 
place of meeting of these merchants 
among themselves, or with the chiefs’ 
of the Foreign houses, when there was 
need for such conference (see Fankwae, 
p. 23). The name is probably a cor- 
ruption of ‘Council.’ Bp. Moule, how- 
ever, says: “The name is likely to 
have come from kung-su, the public 
hall, where a kung-sz', a ‘public com- 
pany,’ or guild, meets.” 


CONSUMAH, KHANSAMA, s. 
P. Khdnsdmdn; ‘a house-steward.’ 
In Anglo-Indian households in the 
Bengal Presidency, this is the title of 
the chief table servant and provider, 
now always a Mahommedan. [See 
BUTLER.] The literal meaning of the 
word is ‘Master of the household 
gear’; it is not connected with khwün, 
“а tray, as Wilson suggests. The an- 
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like the surdhi—see SERAI). It is a 
word used at Bombay chiefly, [but is 
not uncommon among Mahommedans 
in N. India]. 


1011.—'*One sack of cusher to make 
coho."— /ингегз, Letters, i. 128. 

[1871.—'* Many parts of India аго cele- 
brated for their coojahs or guglets, but 
the finest aro brought from Bussorah, being 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whitish 
elay.”—Riddell, Indian Domestic Economy, 
7th ed., p. 362.] 

1883.—** The (troo-frogs) would perch 
pleasantly on the edge of tho water cooja, 
or on tho rim of a tumbler."—7»iles он my 
Frontier, 118. 


COOK-ROOM, s. Kitchen; in 
Anglo-Indian establishments always 
detached from the house. 


1758.—'* Wo will not in future admit of 
any expenses being defrayed by the Com- 
pany cither under the head of cook-rooms, 
gardens, or other expenses whatever," —7/e 
Court's Letter, March 3, in Long, 130. 

1878.—“I was one day watching an old 
female monkey who had a young one by her 
side to whom she was giving small bits of a 
piece of bread which she had evidently just 
received from my cook-room."—Jise in the 
Mofussil, ii. 44. 


COOLCURNEE, s. This is the 
title of the village accountant and 
writer in some of the central and 
western parts of India. Mahr. kulkar- 
ani, apparently from kula, ‘tribe.’ and 
karana, writer, &c., the patwdri of N. 
India (see under CRANNY, CURNUM). 
Kula “in the revenue language of the 
5. appears to be applied especially to 
familles, or individual heads of families, 
paying revenue” (HWlson).] 

c. 1590.—'*. . . in this Soobah (Berar) 

. a chowdry thoy call Deysmuck; а 
Cunoongou with them is Deyspandeh; а 
Mokuddem . . . they style Putiel; and a 
Putcaree they name Kulkurnee."—G/«d- 
win's Ayen Akbery, ii. 57; [od. Jarrett, 
ii, 228]. 

1826.—‘ You potails, coolcunnies, &c., 
will no doubt . . . contrive to reap toler- 
Circ textured Hari, ed. 1878, 
ii. 47. 


sur le roi d'Ashum, comme une dependance 
de Bengale.”—D'Anzille, р. 62. 


COOCH BEHAR, n.p. Koch Bihar, 
a native tributary State on the N.E. of 
Bengal, adjoining Bhotan and the 
Province of Assam. The first part of 
the name is taken from that of a tribe, 
the Koch, apparently a forest race who 
founded this State about the 15th cen- 
tury, and in the following century 
obtained dominion of considerable ex- 
tent. They still form the majority of 
the population, but, as usual in such 
circumstances, give themselves a 
Hindu pedigree, under the name of 
Rajbansi. Бе Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, i. 491 scqq.]_ The 
site of the ancient monarchy of Küm- 
rūp is believed to have been in Koch 
Bihar, within the limits of which 
there are the remains of more than 
one ancient city. The second part of 
the name is no doubt due to the 
memory of some important Vihara, 
or Buddhist Monastery, but we have 
not found information on the subject. 
[Бозу the ruins at кашау, 
or which see Buchanan Hamilton, 
Eastern India, iii. 496 seqq.] 

1585.—'*I went from Bengala into the 
countrey of Couche, which lieth 25 dayes 
iourny Northwards from Tanda."—J. Fitch, 
in Нан. ii, 397. 

с. 1596.— To the north of Bengal is the 
province of Coach, tho Chief of which com- 
mands 1,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. Kam- 
roop, which is also called Kamroo and 
Kamtah (sce ape erm а part of 
his dominions."— 4 yeen Gladwin), cd. 
1800, ii. 3; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 117]. 

1726.— Cos Bhaar isa Kingdom of itsolf, 
the King of which is sometimes subject to 
the Great Mogol, and somotimes throws his 
yoke off." — Valentijn, v. 159. 

1774.—“ The country about Bahar is low. 
Two kos beyond Bahar wo entered a thicket 
» . « frogs, watery insects and dank air . . . 
2 miles farther on we crossed the river which 
separates tho Kuch Bahar country from that 
of the Dob Rajah, in sal canoes... .”— 
Bogle, in Markkam's Tibet, &c., 14 seq. 

(But Mr, Markham spoils all the original 
spelling. We may be sure Bogle did; not 

3 


ite “ ch B n » 
SEES. do.) урат ыш COOLICOY, s. A Malay term, 

1791.—“‘The late Mr. George Bogle . . . | Properly kulit-kayu, *skin-wood, ex- 
travelled by way of Coos-Beyhar, - | plained in the quotation : 


don, and idrong, to Chanmanning the 
then residence of the Tama."—Rennell ( 
.), 901. 


СООЈА, s. P. kiza; an earthen- 
ware water-vessel (not long-necked, 


1784.—'' The coolitcayo or coolicoy. . . + 
This is a bark procured from some parti- 
cular trees. Шз рез for matting the sides 
of houses, an ropeans as dunnage in 
popper cargoes.) — Marsden s Н. of Sunatra, 

ed. 51. 


COOLIN. 


COOLIN, adj. A class of Brahmans 
of Bengal Proper, who make extra- 
ordinary claims to purity of caste and 
exclusiveness, Beng. kulinas, from 
Skt. kula, ‘a caste or family,’ kulina, 
‘belonging to a noble family) They 
are much sought in marriage for the 
daughters of Bralimans of less exalted 
pretensions and often take many 
nides for the sake of the presents 
they receive. The system is one of 
the greatest abusesin Bengali Hinduism. 
[Kisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 
146 seqq.] 

1820.—'*Some inferior Koolééniis marry 
many wives; I have heard of реш having 
120; many have 15 or 20, and others 40 and 
50 each. Numbers procure а subsistence by 
this excessive polygamy. . . ."— Ward, i. 81. 


COOLUNG, COOLEN, and in W. 
India CULLUM, s. Properly the 
great grey crane (Grus cinerea), Н. ku- 
lang (said by the dictionaries to be 
Persian, but Jerdon gives Mahr. 
kallam, and Tel, kulangi, kolangi, which 
seem against the Persian origin), [an 
Platts seems to connect it with Skt. kur- 
ankara, the Indian crane, Ardea Sibirica 
(IVilliams)]. Great companies of 
these are common in many parts of 
India, especially on the sands of the 
less frequented rivers; and their 
clanging, trumpet-like call is often 
heard as they pass high overhead at 
night. 


«Ше gruum . . . 
Clamor in actheriis dispersus nubibus 
austri,” (Lucr, iv. 182 sey.). 


The name, in the form Coolen, is often 
misapplied to the Demoiselle Crane 
(Anthropoides virgo, L.), which is one 
of the best of Indian birds for the 
table (see Jerdon, ed. 1877, ii. 667, and 
last quotation below). The true Coo- 
lung, though inferior, is tolerably good 
eating. This bird, which is now quite 
unknown in Scotland, was in the 15th 
century not uncommon there, and was 
a favourite dish at great entertain- 
ments (see Acets. of Г. Н. Treasurer of 
Scotland, i. ссу.). 

1698.—“ Peculiarly Brand-gecse, Colum, 
and Serass, а species of the former." —Fryer, 

c. 1809.—' Large flocks of a crano called 
Kolong, and of ioter called Saros (Ardea 
Antigone—seo CYRUS), frequent this district 
in winter. . . . Thoy come from the north 
in the beginning of the cold season, and 
retire when the heats commence.” — Buck- 
anan’s Rungpoor, in Eastern India, iii. 579. 
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1813. — “ Peacocks, partridges, quails, 
doves, and greon pigeons supplied our 
table, and with the addition of two statel; 
birds, called tho Sarar and cullum, add 
much to the animated beauty of tho 
country."— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 29; [2nd ed, 
i. 331]. 

1883.—“ Not being so green ая I was, I 
let tho tempting herd of antelopes pass, but 
the kullum 1 cannot resist. They aro feed- 
ing in thousands at the other end of a large 
field, and to reach them it will only le neccs- 
sary to crawl round behind the hedge fora 
quarter of a mile ог хо. But what will one 
not do with roast kullum looming in the 
vista of the futuro 1"— Tribes on my Frontier, 


Pl 

**** N,B.—I have applied the word 
kullum, as everybody docs, to the demoi- 
selle crane, which, however, is not properly 
tho kullum but the Awng«."— td. p. 171, 


COOLY, s A hired Jabourer, or 
hurden-carrier ; and, in modern days 
especially, a Tabourer induced to ani- 
grate from India, or from China, to 
Jabour in the plantations of Mauritius, 
Réunion, or the West Indies, some- 
times under circumstances, especially 
in French colonies, which have brouglit 
the cooly’s condition very near to 
slavery. In Upper India the term 
has frequently a specific application 
to the lower class of labourer who 
carries earth, bricks, &e, as distin- 
guished from the skilled workman, 
and even from the digger. 

The original of the word appears to 
have been a momen gentile, the name 
Em of a race or caste in Western 

ndia, who have long performed such 
offices as have been mentioned, and 
whose savagery, filth, and general 
degradation attracted much attention 
in former times, [see Humiltan, Deser. 
of Hindostan (1820), i. 609]. ‘The 
application of the word would thus 
be analogous to that which has 
rendered the name of n Sv, cap- 
tured and made a bondservant, the 
word for such a bondservant in many 


European tongues. According to Dr. 
Н. V. Carter the Kolis proper are a 


true hill-people, whose especial locality 
lies in the Western Ghits, and in the 
northern extension of that range, he- 
tween 18° and 24° N. lat. They 
exist in large numbers in Guzerat, 
and in the Konkan, and in the adjoin- 
ing districts of the Deccan, but not 
beyond these limits (see Ind. Anti- 
чагу, ii. 154). [But they are possibly 
kinsfolk of the Kols, an important 
Dravidian race in Bengal and the 
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N-W.P. (see Risley, T. and C. о, Bengal, 
ii, 101; Crooke, T. C. of N.IV.P. iii. 
994.] In the Ras Mald [ed. 1878, 
p. 78 seqq.] the Koolies are spoken of 
as a tribe who lived long near the 
Indus but who were removed to the 


country of the Null (the Nal, аш 


brackish lake some 40 m. S.W. of 
Ahmedabad) hy the goddess Hinglij. 

Though this explanation of the 
general use of the term Cooly is the 
most probable, the matter is perplexed 
by other facts which it is difficult to 
trace to the same origin. Thus in S. 
ue there is а Tamil апа Can. word 

li in common use, signifying ‘hire 
or ‘wages, which Wilson indeed regards 
as the true origin of Cooly. [Oppert 
(Orig. Inhab. of Bharatavarsa, p. 131) 
adopts the same view, and disputing 
the connection of Cooly with Koli or 
Kol, regards the word as equivalent 
to ‘hired servant’ and originating in 
the English Factories on Ше E. coast.] 
Also in both Oriental and Osmanli 
Turkish ko] is a word for a slave, 
whilst in the latter also k&leh means 
“a male slave, a bondsman’ (Redhouse). 
Khol is in Tibetan also a word for 
a servant or slave (Note from A. 
Schiefner; see also Jaschke’s Tibetan 
Dict., 1881, p. 59) But with this 
the Indian term seems to have no 
connection. The familiar use of Cooly 
has extended to the Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, and China, as well as 
to all tropical and sub-tropical colonies, 
whether English or foreign. 

In the quotations following, those 
in which the race is distinctly intended 
are marked with an *. 


*1648.— And for the duty from the Colés 
who fish at the sca-stakes and on the river 
of Bacaim, . . ."—5. Botelho, Tombo, 155. 


*1553,—“Soltan Badur . . . ordered those 
maio be seized, and if thoy would not 
come Moors, to be flayed alivo, sayi 
that was all the black-mail the Collijs shoul 
get from Champanel."—Barroa, Dec. IV. 

у. v. cap. 7. 

*1563.—'' These Colles... . 
robbing and thioving at this day.”—Garcia, 

*1581.—''] attacked and laid waste 
nearly fifty villa, of the Kolís and 
Grassias, and I built forts in seven different 
рен to keep these ple in chock."— 
Tabakat-i-Akbari, in Elliot, v. 447. 

*1598.—'' Others that yet dwoll within 
the countrie called Colles: which Colles . . . 
doe yet live by robbing and stealing. . . ."— 
Linschoten, ch. xxvii. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 166]. 
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*1616.—“ Those who inhabit the country 
villages aro called Coolees; these till the 
und and breed up cattlo."—Terry, iu 

wrchas ; [ed. 1777, р. 180]. 

+ tt The people called Collees or Quillees.” 
—In Purckas, i, 436. 

1630.—‘ The husbandmen or inferior sort 
people called the Coulies."—4ZLord's Dis- 
play, &c., ch. xiii. 

1638.—'* He lent us horses to ride on, and 
Cowlers (тън nre Porters) to carry our 
goods. "— W. Bruton, in Hakl. v. 49. 

In this form there was perhaps an in- 
definito suggestion of tho cowl-staf used in 
carrying heavy loads. 

1644.—“ In theso lands of Damam tho 
m: who dwell there as His Majesty's 

assals aro heathen, whom they call 
Collis, and all tho Padres make great com- 
panu that tho owners of tho aldeas do not 
ook with favour on the conversion of theso 
heathon Collis, nor do they consont to their 
being mado Christians, lest there thus may 
be hindrance to the greater sorvice which is 
rendered by them when they romain 
heathen.” —Bocarro (Port. MS.). 


*1659.—‹ То relate how I got away from 
those Robbers, the Koullis . . . how we 
becamo good Friends by the means of my 
Profession of Physick . . . I must not in- 
sist upon to describe.”—Bernier, E.T., p. 
30; [ed. Constable, 91]. 

*c. 1666.—‘‘ Nous rencontrümes quantitó 
do Colys, qui sont gens d'uno Caste ou tribut 
des Gentils, qui n'ont point d'habitation 
arrétée, mais qui vont do village on village 
et portent avec eux tout leur mónago."— 
Thevenot, v. 21. 

*1673.—'* The Inhabitants of Ramnagur 
ESO Salvages called Coolies. . . ."—Fryer, 


‘t Goolies, Frasses, and Holencores, 
are the Dregs of the Peoplo."—JUid. 191. 

1680.—'*. . . It is therefore ordered 
forthwith that tho drum be beat to call all 
coolies, nters, . . ."—Offcial Memo. 
in Wheeler, i. 129. 

*c. 1703.—'* The Imperial officers . . . sent 
...ten or twelve strdàrs, with 18,000 or 
14,000 horse, and 7,000 or 8,000 trained 
Kolís of that country."—Khafi Khan, in 
Elliot, vii. 375. 

1711.—'' The better sort of people travel 
in Palankeens, carry'd by six or eight 
Cooleys, whose Hire, if they go not far from 
Town, is threepence а Day each.”—Lockyer, 


1720.—''Coeli's. Bearers of all sorts of 
Burdens, goods, Andols (see ANDOR and 
Хазара: ‚ « 1 Valentin, vol. V., Names, 


,2. 

*1727.—''Goga . . . has had some Mud 
Wall Fortifications, which still defend thom 
from the Insults of their Neighbours the: 
Coulies."—A. Hamilton, i; 141; [ed. 1744, 
i. 142]. 

1755.—''* The Families of the Coolies sent. 
to the Negrais complain that Mr. Brook 
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has paid to tho Head Cooley what mon 
those who died there loft behind thom.” а 
Long, 54. 


heads over an extent of ору of 800 
miles, at the rate of 5/. per month for eve: 
couley or porter employed.” —Curraccioli's L. 
of Clive, i. 243 seq. 

1789.—'*If you should ask а common 
cooly or porter, what cast ho is of, ho will 
answer, tho same as Master, puricr-cast."— 
Munro's Narrative, 29. 

1791.—". . . deux relais de vigoroux 
coulis, ou porteura, de quatre hommes 
chacun, . . ."—H. de St. Pierre, La Chau- 
mière Indienne, 15. 

.[1798.—'* Tho Resident hopes all distinc- 
tions hotween tho Cooley and Portugucse 
inhabitants will be laid aside."—Procl. in 
Logan, Malabar, iii, 302.] 

*1818.—'* Gudgorah, a large lous 
town surrounded by a wall, to AS it 
from the depredations of tho Coolees, who 
aro a very insolent set among the numerous 
and probably indigenous tribes of frec- 
booters, and robbers in this part of India."— 
Forbes, Orient, Mem, iii. 63; [2nd cd. ii. 160 ; 
also see i, 146]. 

1817.—'*'Theso (Chinese) emigrants аго 
usually employed ая coolees or labourers on 
their first arrival (in Java)."— Zt«ffles, JI. of 
Јаса, 1. 205. 

*1820.—'* In the profession of thieving 
the Koolees may be said to act сон amore. 
A Koolee of this order, meeting a defence- 
less person: in a lane about dusk, would no 
moro think of allowing him to pass un- 
plundered than a Frenchman would « 
woman without bowing to her; it may be 
considered a point of honour of tho caste."— 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Во. їй. 335. 


*1825.—“Tho head man of the village 
said he was а Kholee, tho name of a degone- 
rato raco of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who 
from the low occupations in which they are 
generally employed have (under tho стир 
namo of Coolie) given п name, probably 
through the medium of the Portuguese, to 
bearors of burdens all ovor India.”—Heber, 
cd. 1844, ii. 92. 

1867.—**Bien que do race différento les 
Coolies et les Chinois sont comportés à 
peu-prés de méme."—Quatrefages, Rapport 
sur le Progrès de UAnthropologie, 219. 

1871.—**I have hopes for the Coolies in 
British Guiana, but it will be moro sure 
and certain when tho immigration system 
is based on better laws."—Jenbins The 
Coolie. 

1873.—'' The appellant, the Hon. Julian 
Pauncefoto, is the Attorney-General for the 


Colony (Hong Kong) and the respondent | kh 


Hwoka-Sing is а Coolie or labourer, and 
a native of China."—Report uf Сазе before 
Jud. Com. of Pricy Council. 

э» “A man (Col. Gordon) who had 
w ht such wondera with means so modest 
as а levy of Coolies . . . needed, wo may 
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be sure, only to be put to the highest test 
to show how just those were who had 
marked him out in his Crimean days as п 
youth whoso extraordinary genius for war 
could not bo surpassed in the army that la 

petoro Sobastopol.”—Sat. Reciew, Aug. 16, 


18/5.—'* A long row of cottages, ovidentl 
pattern-built . . . ЕТИН Uus 
of Coolies, Indian or Chinese." —Palgrare, 
Dutch Guiana, ch. i. 


The word Cooly has passed into 
English thieves’ jargon in the sense of 
‘a soldier? (v. Slang Dict.). 


COOMKEE, adj., used as зир. This 
is a derivative from P. kumak, ‘aid? 
and must have been widely diffused in 
India, for we find it specialised in 
different senses in the extreme West 
and East, besides having in both the 
general sense of ‘auxiliary? 


a) In the Moghul army the term is 
used for auxiliary troops. 


[c. 1590.—“ Some troops aro levied occa- 
sionally to strengthen tho munsvis, and 
thoy aro called Kummeky (or auxiliaries)."— 
Gladwin, Ayecn Akbery, cd. 1800, i. 188 ; in 
Blochmann, і. 232, Kumakis. 

(1858.—'* The grent landholders despi 
them (the ordinary lovies) but Каро шо 
Komukee corps. . . ."—Sleemun, Journey 
through Qudk, 1. 30.] 


Kumaki, in N. and S. Canara, is 
СЕ to a defined portion of forest, 
from which the proprietor of the 
village or estate has the privilege of 
supplying himself with wood for house- 
building, &c. (except from the re- 
served kinds of wood), with leaves 
and twigs for manure, fodder, &c. 
(See COOMRY). [The system is de- 
scribed by Sturrock, Man. S. Canara, i. 
16, 224 seqq.] 


(c). Koomkee, in Bengal, is the 
technical name of the female elephant 
used as a decoy in capturing a male. 


1807.—“ When an elephant is in а proper 
state to bo removed from the Keddah, he is 
conducted either by koomkies (i.c. decoy 
females) or by tame males."— Williamson, 
Oriental Field Sports, folio ed., p. 30. t 

[18:3.—'*It was an interosting sight to 
sec the captive led in botween two 

oonkles or tame clephants."—Cooyrr, 
Miszkmee Hills, 88. 

1882.—“ Attached to each elephant 
nat party thero must be a number of 
tame elophants, or Koonkies, to deal with 
the wild elephants. when captured."— 
Sanderson, Thirteen Years, 70.] 
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COOMRY, з. [Can. kumari, from 
Mahr. Twmbari, *a hill slope of poor 
soil] Kumari cultivation is the 5. 
Indian (especially in Canara), [S Sturrock, 
S. Canara Man. i. na appellation of 
that system pursued hy hi 


l-people in 
many parts of India and its frontiers, 


in which a certain tract of forest is cut | р 


down and bunt, and the ground 
planted with crops for one с two 
seasons, after which a пем site is 
similarly treated. This system has 
many names in different regions ; in 
the east of Bengal it it known as jm 
(see JHOOM) ; in Burma as lounggyan; 
[in parts of the N.W.P. dahyun, Skt. 
daha, ‘burning’; ponam in Malabar; 
ponacaud in Sal em] We find kumried 
as а quasi-English pera in a 
document, quoted by the High Court, 
Bombay, in a Judgment dated 27th 
January, 1879, y. 2 
1883.—'' Лона [EE and Kumari 
Пек stand ona very different Dm 
с former are perfectly reasonable, and 
worthy of a civilised country. As for 
Kumari privileges, they cannot be defended 
before the Была! of reason as being reall, 
good for the country, but old custom is old 
custom, and often commands tho respect of 
a wiso (reped even when it is in- 
defonsible."—JMr.. Grant UIER epis to ан 
Address ul Mangalore, 15th October, 


COONOOR, n.p. A hill- station in 
the Neilgherries, Хитит ill- 
Town? [The Madras Gloss. gives Can. 
Kunntru, Skt. kunna, ‘small,’ Can. 
tru, ‘village.’] 


COORG, nj. A small hill State on 
the west of the table-land of Mysore, 
in which lies the source of the Cauvery, 
and which was annexed to the Br itish 
Government, in consequence of cruel 
inisgovernment in 1834. The name is 
a corruption of Kodagu, of which 
Gundert says: "perhaps from Кофи, 
‘steep,’ or amil kadaga, “хез?” [For 
various other speculations on the deri- 
vation, see rt, Original Inhabit., 162 
sgg. The adras Gloss. seems to refer 
it to Skt. krodadesa, ‘hog-land,’ from 
“the tradition that the inhabitants 
lad nails on hands and feet like a 
hoar.”] Coorg is also used for a native 
of the country, in which case it stands 
for Kódaga. 


COORSY, s. н. from Ar.—kursi 
[which is шей for the stand on which 
the Koran is laid] It is the word 


perro Eg OUI 


COOTUB, THE. 

usually employed in Western А ТА АСТИ 
for ‘a chair? and is in the Bengal 
Presidency a more dignified term than 
chauki (see CHOKY) Kurs is the 
Arabic form, borrowed | from the 
Aramaic, in which the emphatic state 
is Гитздуй. But in Hebrew the word 
ossesses A more original form with ss 
for rs (kis, the usual word in the 
О. T. for ‘a throne’). The original 
sense appears to be *a covered seat? 
1781.—'* It happened, at this time, that 
the Nawaub was seated on his koorsi, or 
chair, in а garden, beneath a banyan tree,” 
—llist. of ITydur Nuik, 452. 


COOSUMBA, s. Н. kusun, kusum- 
bha, Safflower, q.v. But the name is 
applied in Rajputana and Guzerat to the 
tineture of opium, which is used freely 
hy Rajputs and others in those terri- 
tories ; also (according to Shakespear) 
to an infusion of Bang («.v-). 
1823.—'*Several of the Rajpoot Princes 
West of the Chunibul seldom hold a Durbar 
without presenting a mixture of liquid opium, 
ог, as it is termed, 'kusoombah,' to all 
present. The ministor washes his hands in 
a vessel placed beforo the Rawul, af ter which 
some liquid opium is poured into the palm 
of his right hand. The first in rank who 
may be present then approaches and drinks 
the liquid."—Maleolm, Мет. of Ceatral 
India, 2d cd. ii. 146, noto.] 


COOTUB, THE, nj. The Kutb 
Mindr, near Delhi, one of the most 
remarkable of Indian architectural anti- 
дысы is commonly só^'ealled by 
Europeans. It forms the minaret, af 
the Great Mosque, now long in ruins, 
which Kutheuddin Пак founded A.D. 
1191, immediately after the capture of 
Delhi, and which was built out of the 
materials of numerous Hindu temples, 
as is still manifest. According to the 
elaborate investigation of Gen. 
нн [Arch. Rep. i. 189 wath б 
the magnificent Minar was begun b 
Kutb-uddin Ibak about 1200, and coni- 
үе by his successor Shamsuddin 
yaltimish about 1220. The tower 
las undergone, in its upper part, 
various restorations. The height as 
it now stands is 238 feet 1 inch. The 
traditional name of the tower no doubt 
had reference to the name of its 
founder, but also there may have been 
a reference to_the contemporary Saint, 
Kutb-uddm Ushi, whose tomb is close 
by ; and perhaps ‘also to the meaning 
of the name Kutb-uddin, ‘The Pole or 
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Axle of the Faith,’ as appropriate to 
such a structure. 


€. 1330.—** Attached to the mosque (of 
Dolhi) is a tower for the call to prayer which 
has no equal in the whole world. It is 
built of red stone, with about 300 steps. It 
is not square, but has a great number of 
angles, is very massive at tho base, and very 
lofty, equalling the Pharos of Alexandria.” 
—Abulfeda, in Gildemeister, 190. 

с. 1310.—-**In tho northern court of the 
mosque stands the minaret («/-sauna'a), 
which is without a parallel in all the countries 
of Islim. . . . [tis of surpassing height ; the 
pinnacle is of milk-white marble, and tho 
globes which decorate it are of pure gold. 
The арака of the staircase is so wide 
that cluphants can ascend, and a person on 
whom 1 could rely told me that when tho 
minaret was a-building, he saw an elephant 
ascond to the very top with a load of 
stones."—Jbn Batuta, iii. 151. 

Tho latter half of the last quotation is 
fiction. 

1093..—** At two Leagues off the City on 
Agra’s side, in a place by the Mahumetans 
called Koje Motubeddiae, there is a very | 
ancient Edifico which hath beon a Temple 
of Idols, . . ."— eraécr, Е.Г. 91. 

It is evident from this that Bernier had 
not then visited tho Aufl. [Constable in 
his tr. reads ** Koi Kotnb-eddine,” by which 
he understands Koh-i-Ku'ab-uddin, the hill 
or eminence of tho Saint, p. 283.] 

1825.—'*I will only observe that the 
Cuttab Minar . . . is really the finest tower 
I have сусг seon, and must, when its spire 
was complete, have been still moro beauti- 
ful."—Jeber, ed. 1844, i. 308. 


COPECK, This is a Russian 
coin, г} of a ruble. The degeneration 
of coin denominations is often so great 
that we may suspect this name to 
preserve that of the dindr Корей 
often mentioned in the histories of 
Timur and his family. Коре is iu 
Turki, ‘dog? and Charmoy explains 
the term as equivalent to Abd-kalb, 
‘Father of a dog,’ formerly applied 
in Egypt to Dutch crowns (Léwen- 
thal bearing a lion. There could 
not he Dutch coins in Timurs time, 
hut some other Frank coin bear- 
ing a lion may have been 50 called, 
probably Venetian, A Polish coin 
with a lion on it was called by a like 
name (see Macarius, quoted below, 
p. 169). Another etymology of kopek 
suggested (in Chaudotr, Aperçu des 
Monnaies Russes) is from Russ. kopié, 
kopyé, a pike, many old Russian coins 
representing the Priuce on horseback 
with a spear. [This is accepted by the 
AN.E.D.] Kopeks are mentioned in 
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the reign of Vassili IIL, about the 
middle of the 15th century, but only 
because regularly established in the 
coinage с. 1536. [See TANGA.] 
1890.—(Timour resolved) *'to visit the 
voneratod tomb of Sheikh Maslahat... 


{апа with that intent procoeded to Tüsh- 


l kand . . 


In { worthy 
| —Skarifud 


. he thero distributed as alms to 
objects, 10,000 dinars kopaki. . . .” 

din, in Extracts by M. Charinoy, 
Mem. Acad. St. P; vi. S., tomo iii. p. 363, 
also noto, p. 135. 

1535.—'*1t was on this that tho Grand 
Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan Vassilio- 
vitch, and regent in his minority, ordered, 
in 1535, that these now енун should bo 
molted down and new ones struck, at tho 
rato of 300 dexgui, ог 3 Roubles of Moscow 
à la grivenka, in Kopeks. . . . From that 
time accounts continued to be kept in 
Rouhles, Kopeks, and Dengui."—Chaudoir, 
Apereu. 

c. 1055.—'''Tho ponsion in lieu of pro- 
visions was, for our Lord the Patriarch 25 
popeo daily."-—Zravels of the Patriarch 
Macarius, Or. Tr, Fund, i. 281. 

E UD of Russia, а copper 
coin, in name and apparently in value, is 
the same which was current in Tartary 
during the reign of Timur."— Forder's 
Journey, od. 1808, ii. 332. 


COPPERSMITH, s. Popular name 
both in Н. (страуса!) and English of 
the crimson-breasted barbet (.Xantho- 
(аста indica, Latham). See the quota- 
tion from Jerdon. 


1862,—''Tt has а remarkably loud noto, 
which sounds like took-took-took, and this it 
generally utters when seated on the top of 
some tree, nodding its head at each call, 
first to ono sido and then to another. . . . 
This sound and the motion of its head, ас. 
companying it, have given origin to the 
name of ‘Coppersmith.’ . . ."—Jendon, ed. 
1877, i. 316. 


1879.— 
*5, . « In the mango-sprays 
The sun-birds flashed; alone at his green 


forgo 
Toiled tho loud Coppersmith, . . ." 
The Light uf Asia, р. 20. 
1883.—** For the same reason mynua seck 
the tope, and the ‘blue jay,” so-called, and 
the little green cop егып hooting ventri- 
loquistically.”-—Tribes он my Frontier, 154. 


COPRAH, s. The dried kernel of 
the coco-nut, much used for the ex- 
pression of its oil, and exported largely 
trom the Malabar ports. The Portu- 
guese probably took the word from the 
Malayal. Koppara, which is, however, 
apparently borrowed from the Н. 
Шр, of the sume meaning, The 
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latter is connected by some with Sudra’s(?Indra’s) heaven.” Mason Burmah, 
khapnd, ‘to dry up? Shakespear р, 531.—Me Mahun, Karens of the Golden 
However, тосе GERENS connects | Chersones, p. 11] . 
: , as well as khopri, *a skull " 
a shell,’ and khappar, ta skull; with ROOROOPS LEI T пане uamo 
Skt. Marpara, having also the mean- | 9 2 ruit deseribed by Varthema, 
ing of ‘skull? Compare with this a Acosta, and other old writers, the 
derivation which we have sugges identity of which has been. the subject 
(av.) as possible of coco from old | Of much conjecture It is in reality 
Fr. and Span. coque, coco, ‘a shell’; the Garcinia indica, Choisy (N. О. 
and with the slang ШОН cocolthiere Guttiferae), a tree of the Concan and 
ennad Canara, which belongs to, the same 
1 genus as the mangosteen, and as the 
1563.—''And they also dry these cocos | tree affording the gamboge (see 
d these dried they call Lp 
i un каваю AE eroe m сорга, CAMBOJA) of commerce. It produces 
аа роу рТ, 03h. an agreeable, acid, purple fruit, which 
1578.—" The аур рена " the Portuguese call Urindócs. From 
dried ia tho sun, and is called CIT ." | the seeds a fatty oil is drawn, known 
From this samo copra oil is made in presses, | 1% kokun butter. The name in Malayàül. 
ns wo make it from olives. "— 4 costa, 104, is kodukka, and this possibly, with the 
addition of pdi, ‘acid, gave rise to 


1584.—' Chopra, from Cochin and Mala- 
bar... ."—Barret, in Лай. ii, 413. the name before us, It is stated in the 


1598.—“ Tho other Oylo is prest out of | Hnglish Cyclopaedia (Nat. Hist. s.v. 
tho dried Cogus, which is called Gopra; 2n | Garefaia) that in Travancore the fruit 
rera RUE RT Ое р. is called by the natives gharka pulli, 

. 1. ORO . 9; . ely s ted .. ae D 
620; [(1610) Pyrard de Дыш! Hak Воо, | апа in Ceylon goraka. Forbes Watson's 
ii. 381 (reading £wppare for swppara);] List of Indian Productions? gives as 
(c. 1690) Rumphius, Herb. Amb. i. 7. synonyms of -the Garcinia cumbogiu 

1727.—“That tree (coco-nut) produceth tree Sarka-puliemaram ? Tum. ; ‘kurku- 
... борега, ог the Kernols of tho Nut | palie, Mal.; апа ‘gorala-gass, Ceyl. 
dried, and out of these Kernels thoro is a [The Madras Gloss. calls it Mate man- 
very clear Oil ТУРҮ? —4. Hamilton, i. | gosteen, a ship term meaning *cook- 
307 ; [ed. 1744, i. 303]. тооп mangosteen?; Can. murginahult, 

1860.—*' Tho ordinary estimate is that| «twisted tar ine d’: Mal y li 
ono thousand full-grown nuts of Jaffna will | | e MUAS hd NTR S] 
yield 525 pounds of Copra when dried, stil tamarind.’] The Cyclopedia also 
which in turn will produce 25 gallons of contains some interesting particulars 
cocoa-nut oil.”—Zennent, Ceylon, ii. 531. regarding the uses in Ceylon of the 

1878.—It appears from Tady Brassey's | goraka. But this Ceylon tree is а 
Voyage in the Sunbeam (5th ed, 248) that | different species (G. Gumbogiu, Desrous). 
ED ue pan Tahiti. йн ү Notwithstanding its name it does not 

— supposo there аге but few | produce gamboge ; i 1 in- 
English people ло the trado who know produse Вн ies gun eeu p 
what copra is; I will therefore oxplain:—it| tieu is given in Bed d OEIL 
is the white pith of the ripe cocua-nut cut | #19100. 15 riven in Beddome’s Flora 
into strips and dried in tho sun. This is | Sylvatica, pl. Ixxxv. [A full account 
brought to the trader (nt New Britain) in | of Kokam butter will be found in Watt, 
haskots varying from 3 to 20 Ibs. in weight; | Econ. Dict. iii. 467 seqq.] 
the payment . . . was a thimbleful of MU. 
beads for cach pound of сорга. . . . The nut 1510.—* Another fruit is found hero 
is full of oil, and on reaching Europe tho fashioned like а melon, and it has divisions 
copra is crushed in mills, ‘and the oil pressed | after that manner, and when it is cut, three 

i half tho oil sold as ‘olive-oil’ | or four grains which look like grapes, or 


from it... 
ia really from the cocoa-nut.”— Wilfred hirdcherrics, are found inside., Tho tree 
which bears this fruit is of the height of a 


Powell, Wanderings in a Wild Country, р. 37. 
quince tree, and forms its leaves in the 


CORAL-TREE, з. Erythrina indica, | me manner. This fruit is called Corcopal ; 


> aces hanes it is extremely good for eating, and excel- 
Lam., so called from the rich scarlet | ient as a medicine.” —Varthrma (transl. 


colour of its flowers. modified from), Hak. Soc. 167. 

[1800.—' There arc... two or three 15;8.—' Carcapuli is a groat tree, both 
species of the genus Erythrine or Coral pu ang thick ; its It ut 29 ЫН АП 
Tree. A small species of Argtkrina, with | pect Пко ап orange without a rind, а - 
roddih flowers, ix famous in Buddhist | divided іп lobes. . . -"—-icusta, Tractado, 
mythology аз the tree around which tho | 99f- 

Devas dauco till they are intoxicated in| ^ (This author gives a tolerable cut of tho 
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Íruit; there is an ini 


ferior plate in Debry, 
iv. No. xvii.). i 


1672.—“ Tho plant Carcapuli is peculiar 
to Malabar. . . . The ripo fruit is used as 
ordinary food; the unripe is cut in pieces 
and dried in the sun, and is then used all 
tho year round to mix in dishes, along with 
tamarind, having an oxcellent flavour, of a 
tempored acidity, and of а very agrocable 
and refreshing odour. The form is nearly 
round, of tho sizo of an эол кад іпіо 
eight equal lobes of a yollow colour, fra- 
grant and beautiful, and with another little 
fruitlot attached to the extremity, which is 
perfectly round," &c., &с.— 12: Vincenzo 
Maria, 356. 


CORGE, COORGE, $c, s A 
mercantile term for ‘a score? The 
word is in use among the trading Arabs 
and others, as well as in India. It is 
established іп Portuguese use ap- 
parently, but the Portuguese word is 
almost certainly of Indian origin, and 
this is expressly asserted in some 
Portuguese Dictionaries (c.g. Lacerda’s, 
Lisbon, 1871) Kori is used exactly 
in the same way by natives all over 
Upper India. Indeed, the vulgar 
there in numeration habitually say do 
kort, tin korī, for 40, 60, and во forth. 
The first of our quotations shows the 
word in a form very closely allied to this, 
and explaining the transition. Wilson 


gives Telugu khorjam, “a bale or lot, of |" 


20 pieces, commonly called a соге 
The Madras Gloss. gives Can. korji, Tel. 
khorjam, as meaning either a measure 
of capacity, about 44 maunds, or a 
Madras town cloth measure of 90 
pieces] But, unless a root can he 
traced, this шау easily be a corruption 
of the trade-word. Littré explains 
corge or courge as “Paquet de toile de 
coton des Indes”; nnd Marcel Devic 
says: © C'est. vraisemblablement PArabe 
khordj” — which means а. saddlebag, 
а portmanteau. Both the definition 
aud the etymology seem to miss the 
essential meaning of согус, which is 
that of a score, and not that of a 
packet or bundle, unless hy accident. 


1510.—“ If thoy be stuffs, they deal by 
curia, and in like manner if they he jewels, 
By a curia is understood twenty." = Fer- 
thema, 170. 

1595.—'*A corja. dos quotonyas grandes 
valo (250) tamgas."—Lembranga, бах Cousts 
da India, 48. 

1551. —'* The nut and mace when gathered 
were bartered by tho natives for common 
kinds of cloth, and for each korja of these 
++. thoy gave a bahar of mace... and 
soyen buds of tho nut,” —Custankedu, vi. 8. 
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[1605-0.—'* Note tho cody or corge DER 
bondell or зоб nomber of 20 pieces."—int- 
vwd, First Letter Book, 80.] © e 
1612.—‘ White callicos fi t i 
forto] Royals ue Corge (a Сог е belies 
rontie pieces), a great titie."— 5 
Saris, in yen i. ER 
1612-13.—‘ They returning brought dou: 
Ше Мшез ori everie sorty and the ma 
етап ог them per Corge."—Jo 
in Parehas, 1.299, 1 ee 
1615.— 


** 6 pec. whit baje of 16 and 17 Rs... 

6 pec. blew byrams, of 16 Rs. 

6 pec. red сейл, of 12 Rs. ... Corg: 

Cocks's Diary, i. 75. 

1622.—Adam Donton . . . admits that 
ho made **90 corge of Pintadoes" in their 
house at Patani, but not at their chargo,.— ` 
Sainsbury, їй. 42. 

1614.—To tho Friars of St. Francis for 
their rogular yearly allowance, a cow every 
weck, 24 candies of wheat, 15 sacks of rice 
girasol, 2 sacks of sugar, half a candy of- 
wru (qu. seco, ‘tallow, Erase) Y candy 
of coco-nut oil, 6 maunds of butter, 4 
corjas of cotton, stuffs, and 25,920 rés for 
dispensary medicines (mezinkas de bottica).” 
—Bocarro, MS. f. 217. 

c. 1670.—'' Tho Chites . . . which nro made 
nt l«or „ . „ nro sold by Corges, ovory 
Corge eI of twenty pieces, . . ,"— 
Tavernier, Oa. the Commodities of the Domus, 
af the Great Mogul, &o., E.T. p. 58; [ed. Bull, 


сога. 


1747.—“ Another Sett of Madrass Painters 
‚ ++ being examined regarding what Goods 
were Remaining in their hands upon the 
Loss of Madrass, thoy: acknowledgo to have 
had 15 Corge of Chints then under thoir 
Performance, and which thoy acquaint us 
is all safe. . . but as they have lost all 
their Wax and Colours, they request an 
Advance of 300 Pagodas for the Purchase 
of more. . . ."—Consus, Fort St. Dacid, 
Aug. 19. MS. Records in India Office, 


с. 1760. —* At Madras... 1 is 22 
| pieces," — Grow, i, 284. коке 
П ў t No washerman to demand for 1 
| соге of pieces more than 7 рий of cowries," 
-Iu Lang, 239. 


1781. —In а Calcutta Lottery-list of prizes 
we find “55 corgo of Pearls."—In ом 
Kare, i. 33. 

[<. 1809.—-** To опо korj ог 20 pieces of 
Tunzebs . . . 50 rx "—Buchinaw Hamilton, 
Eastern India, i, 398.] 


T$10. —'* I recollect about 20 yeurs back, 
when marching from Berhampore to Cawn- 
pore with a detachment of European recruits, 
secing several в (of sheop) bought for 
their uso, at 3 and 34 rupees! at tho latter 
rate 6 sheep were purchased for л rupee . . 
live pence each." — свео, V. M. i, 293. 


z Ius —' Corge ix 22 nt Judda. "—Milburn, 
i. 
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CORINGA, n.p. Koringa ; probably 
a fe of Kalinga [see KLING]. 
The Mudras Gloss. «Rives the Tel. 
torungi, ‘small cardamoms"] Тһе 
name of a seaport in Godiivari Dist. 
on the northern side of the Delta. 
[*The only place between Calcutta 
and Trincomalee where large vessels 
used to be docked.”—Morris, Godavery 
Man., p. 40.] 


CORLE, з. Singh. orale, a district. 
1720.—'A Coral із an overseer of a 


Corle or District. . . ."— Ve/eatijn, Names 
ef Native Officers in the Villages of Ceylon, 1. 


CORNAO, s This word is used, 
hy French writers especially, as an 
Indian word, and as the equivalent 
of Mahout (qv.) or driver of the 
elephant. Littré defines: “ Nom qu'on 
donne dans les Indes aw conducteur Cun 
eléphant,” &c, бо adding: "Etym. 
Sanskrit karnikin, éléphant.” “Dans 
les Indes” is happily vague, and the 
etymology worthless. Bluteau gives 
Cornáca, but no etymology. In 
Singhalese Kirawa=‘Elephant Stud.’ 
(It is not in the Singhalese Dict., but it 
is in the oflicial Glossitry of Terms, &c.), 
and our friend Dr. Rost suggests 
Karawa-ndyaka, ‘Chief of the Kur- 
«wa? as a probable origin. This is 
confirmed by the form Cournakea in 
Valentijn, and by another title which 
he gives as used for the head of the 
Elephant Stable at Matura, viz. Gagi- 
naicke (Names, &c., p. n е. ea 
ndyaka, from Gaja, ‘an elephant.’ [The 
N.E.D. remarks that some authorities 
ive for the first part of the word Skt. 

«ri, ‘elephant.’] 


1672.—‘ There is a certain season of tho 
year when the old slophadt discharges an 
oil at tho two sides of tho head, and at that 
season they become like mad creatures, and 
often break iho neck of their carnac or 
driver.” —Baldaeus, Germ. ed. 422. (Sce 
MUST. A 

1685.—'*O cornaca 4 estava do baixo 
delle tinha hum laço quo motia em hia das 
milos ao bravo." — Ribeiro, f. 490. 

1712.—“Tho aforesaid author (P. Fr. 
Gaspar do S. Bernardino in his Ttinerary), 
relates that in the said city (Goa), he saw 
three Elephants adorned with jewels, ador- 
ing the most Holy Sacrament at tho Sè 
Gate on ithe Octave of Easter, on which 
day in India they make tho procession of 
Corpus mini, becauxo of the calm 
weather. I doubt not that tho Cornacas of 
these animals had taught them to perform 
these acts of apparent adoration. But- at 
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the same time there appears to be Religi 
and Picty innate in the Elephant.” n 
Bluteau, s.v. Elephante. 

1726.—'' Aftor that (at Mongeer) ono. 

over a great walled arca, Sad Les 
through a gato, which is adorned on oither 
sido with a great stono elophant with a 

on it." — Valentijn, v. 167. 

»  *Cournakeas, who stablo tho new- 
caught elephants, and tend them.”— Valer- 
tijn, Names, &c., 5 (in vol. v.). 

1727.—'* As ho was one Morning going tc 
the River to he washed, with his Cargack 
or Rider on his Back, he chanced to put 
his Trunk in at the Taylor's Window."— 
al. Hamilton, ii. 110; [ed. 1744, ii. 109]. 
This is the only instanco of English uso 
that wo know (except Mr. Сагі Dock's ; and 
he is not an Englishman, though his book is 
iu English) It is the famous story of the 
Elephant's revenge on tho Tailor. 

[1831.—'* With tho samo judgment an 
elephant will task his strength, without 
human «direction. ^I have кесп, says 
M. D'Obsonville, *two occupied in beating 
down a wall which their cornacs (keopers) 
had desired them to do. . . .’"—Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge, Quadrupeds, ii. 157.] 

1884.—'* The carnac, or driver, was quito 
unablo to control the beast, which roared 
and trumpeted with indignation.”—C. Bock, 
Temples and Elephants, p. 22. 


COROMANDEL, np. A name 
which has been -long applied by Euro- 
peans to the Northern Tamil Country, 
ог (more comprehensively) tothe eastern 
coast of the Peninsula of India from 
Pt. Calimere northward to the mouth 
of the Kistna, sometimes to Orissa. 
It- corresponds pretty nearly to the 
Maabar of Marco Polo and the Ma- 
hommedan writers of his age, though 
that is defined more accurately as from 
C. Comorin to Nellore. 

Much that is fanciful has been 
written on the origin of this name. 
Tod makes it Kürü-mandala, the 
Realm of the Kürüs (Trans. R. As. 
Soc. iii. 157). Bp. Caldwell, in the 
first edition of his Dravidian Grammar, 
suggested that European traders might 
have taken this familiar name from 
that of Karwmanal (‘black sand’), the 
name of a small village on the coast 
north of Madras, which is habitually 

ronounced and written Coromandel by 
European residents at Madras. [The 
same suggestion was made earlier (sce: 
Wilks, Hist, Sketches, ed, 1869, i. 5, 
A cS ai а A Sas RES 

* “This elephant is a very pious animal "—a 
German friend once observed in India, misled by 
the double sense of his vernacular fromm (* harm- 
less, tame’ as well as * pious or innocent’), ү! 
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note). The learned author, in his 
second edition, has given up this sug- 
gestión, and has accepted that to whic 

we adhere. But Mr. C. P. Brown, the 
eminent Telugu scholar, in repeating 
the former suggestion, ventures posi- 
tively to assert: “The earliest Portu- 
guese sailors pronounced this Coro- 
mandel, and called the whole coast by 
this name, which was unknown to the 
Hindus” ;* a passage containing in 
three lines several errors. Again, a 
writer in the Ind. Antiquary (i. 380) 
speaks of this supposed origin of the 
name as “pretty generally accepted," 
and proceeds to give an imaginative 
explanation of how it was propagated. 
These etymologies are founded on a 
corrupted form of the name, and the 
same remark would apply to Khara- 
maxdalam, the ‘hot country, which 
Bp. Caldwell mentions as one of the 
names given, in Telugu, to the eastern 
coast. Padre Paolino gives the name 
more accurately as Ciola (ie. Chola) 
mandalam, but his explanation of it 
as meaning the Country of Cholam (or 
*uudri—Sorglum vulgare, Pers.) is 
erroneous. An absurd etymology is 
given by Teixeira (Relacion de Harmuz, 
98; 1610). He writes: “Choromddel 
or Choro Bàdel, ùe. Rice Port, because 
of the great export of rice from thence.” 
He apparently compounds H. chaul, 
chdwal, ‘cooked rice’ (!) and bandel, 
i.e. bandar (q.v.) ‘harbour? This is 
а very good type of the way etymologies 
are made by some people, and then 
confidently repeated. 

The name is in fact Chéramandala, 
the Realm of Chéra; this heing the 
Tamil form of the very ancient title 
of the Tamil Kings who reigned at 
Tanjore. This correct explanation of 
the name was, already given by 
D'Anville (sec Helaireissemens, р. 117), 
and by W. Hamilton in 1890 (ii. 405), 
hy Ritter, quoting him in 1836 
(Erdkunde, vi. 296); by the late M. 
Reinaud in 1845 (Relation, “е, i. 
Ixxxvi.); and by Sir Walter Elliot 
in 1869 (J. Ethnol. Soc. N.S. i. 117). 
And the name occurs in the forms 
Cholamandalam or Solamandalam 
on the great Temple inscription of 
Tanjore (11th century) and in an in- 
scription of A.D. 1101 at a temple dedi- 


* RAS. NS. v. 148. Це had sail the same 
in earher writings, and was ater the oriz;al 
author of this suggestion, [But sev above.) 

n 
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cated to Varáhasvümi near the Seven 
We have other quite analo- 
gous names in early inscriptions, eg. 
Llamandalam (Ceylon), Cheramandalam, 
Tondaimandalam, &c. 

Chola, as the name of a Tamil 
people and of their royal dynasty 
appears as Choda in one of Ásoka's 
inscriptions, and in the Telugu inscrip- 
tions of the Chülukya dynasty. Nor 
can we. doubt that the same name is 
represented by дра of Ptolemy who 
reigned аб °Аркатод (Arcot), Zóp-»at 
who reigned at “Ордоџра (Wariür), 
and the Хро: vouddes who dwelt inland 
from the site of Madras.* 

The word Soli, as applied to the 
Tanjore country, occurs in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 20), showing that Chola in 
some form was used in his day. 
Indeed Soli is used in Ceylon.t And 
although the Choromandel of Baldaeus 
and other Dutch writers is, as pro- 
nounced in their language, ambiguous 
or erroncous, Valentijn (1726) calls the 
country Sjola, and defines it as extend- 
ing from Моран to Orissa, saying 
that it derived its name from a certain 
kingdom, and adding that mandalam 
is‘ yas So that this respectable 
writer had already distinctly indicated 
the true etymology of Coromandel. 

Some old documents in Valentijn 
speak of the ‘old city of Coromandel’? 
It is not absolutely clear what place 
was so called (probably by the Arabs 
in their fashion of calling a chief town 
hy the name of the country), but the 
indications point almost certainly to 
Negapatamn.§ 

The oldest European mention of the 
паше is, we helieve, in the Roteiro de 

Vasco du Gama, where it appears as 
Chomandarla. ‘The short Italian 
narrative of Hieronymo da Sto. 
Stefano is, however, perhaps earlier 
still, and he curiously enough gives 
! the name in exactly the modern form 
! * Coromandel,” though perhaps his C 


* Seo Bp. Caldwell's Comp. Gram., 18, 95, «с. 

t See Teanent, i, 395. 

1 “This coast hears commonly the corronted 
name of Cà romandel, aud is now called only thus ; 


Imt the t name іх Sjela-randelam, after Sjola, 
a cert ingdom of that паше, aud mandalam, 
*a kingdom,’ one that used in the old times to be 


an independent aud mighty empire," —Fal. v. 2. 

# e.g. 1675. —'* Hence the country . . . has be- 
come very rich, wherefore the Portuguese wero 
nedueed to build a town on the xito ot tho old 
Gentoo (Jentiefze) city Chioriandelan."— Report 
en the Datel’ Conquesta in Ceylon and 8, Ialia, 

į by ае Von Gotas in Valentijn, v. (Ceylou) 234. 
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had originally a cedilla (Ramusio, i. f. 
345v.) These instances C 
that the name was not given by the 
Portuguese. Da Gama and his com- 
запіопз knew the east coast only by 
hearsay, and no doubt derived their 
information chiefly from Mahommedan 
traders, through their “Moorish” 
interpreter, That the name was in 
familiar Mahommedan use at a later 
date may be seen from Rowlandson's 
Translation of the Tohfat-ul- Mujahidin, 
where we find it stated that the Franks 
had built fortresses “at Meelapoor (ie. 
Mailapur or San Tomé) aud Naga- 
patam, and other ports of Solmundul,” 
showing that the name was used by 
them just аз we use it (р. 153). Again 
(p. 154) this writer says that the 
Mahommedans of Malabar were cut 
off from extra-Indian trade, and 
limited “to the ports of Guzerat, the 
Consan, Solmondul, and the countries 
about Касе.” At page 160 of the 
same work we have mention of * Coro- 
mandel and other parts,” but we do 
not know how this is written in the 
original Arabic. Varthema (1510) has 
Ciormandel, zc. Chormandel, but 
which Eden in his translation (1577, 
which probably affords the earliest 
English occurrence of the name) de- 
forms into Cyromandel (f. 396b). 
[Albuquerque in his Cartas (see p. 135 
fora letter of 1513) has Choromandell 
ann] Barbosa has in the Portu- 
uese edition of the Lisbon Academy, 
Gharamandel’ in the Өр M 
translated hy Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Cholmendel and Cholmender. D’Allo- 
JU pia Commentaries (1557), Mendez 
"into (c. 1550) апа Barros (1553) have 
Choromandel and Garcia De Orta 
(1563) Charamandel. The ambiguity 
of the ch, soft in Portuguese and 
Spanish, but hard in Italian, seems 
to have led early to the corrupt form 
Coromandel, which we find in Parkes's 
Mendoza (1589), and Coromandyll, 
among other spellings, in the English 
version of Castanheda (1582). Cesare 
Federici has in the Italian (1587 
Chiaramandel (probably pronounce 
soft in the Venetian manner), and the 
translation of 1599 has Coromandel. 
"This form thenceforward generally pre- 
vails in English books, but not without 
exceptions A Madras document of 
1672 in Wheeler has Cormandell, and 
so have the early Bengal records m 
the India Office; Dampier (1689) has 
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Coromondel (i. 509); Lockyer (1711) 
has “the Coast of Cormandel”; A. 
Hamilton (1727) Chormondel (i. 349) ; 
ed. 1744, i. 351 ; and arg er of about 
1759, published by ES has 
* Ghoromandel Coast? (Orient. Repert. 
i. 190-121) The poet Thomson has 
Cormandel: 
‘fall that from tho tract 

Of woody mountains stretch’d through gor- 


geous Ind 
Fallon Cormaadel's Coast or Maiabar.” 


Summer, 


The Portuguese appear to have 
. adhered in the main to the correcter 
form Choromandel : e.g. Archivio Port. 
Oriental, fase. 3, p. 480, and passim. 
A. Protestant Missionary Catechism, 
printed at Tranquebar in 1713 for the 
use of Portuguese schools in India has : 
“na costa dos Malabavos que se chama 
Cormandel" Bernier has “1а cóte de 
! Koromandel" (Amst. ed. ii. 322). W. 
Hamilton says it is written Chora- 
mandel in the Madras Records until 
1779, which is substantially correet. 
In the MS. “List of Persons,in the 
Service of the Rt. H XT. І. 


` | Julius Caesar’ cross from ** France? to 


“England.” Тһе word is Ma’bar in 
the original. [Alboquerque (Comm. 
Hak. Soc. i. 41) speaks of a violent 
squall under the name of vara de Coro- 
mandel.] 


CORPORAL FORBES, s A 
soldiers grimly jesting name for 
Cholera, Morbus. 

1829.—'* We are all pretty well, only the 
regimene is sickly, and a great quantity are 
in hospital with the Corporal Forbes, which 
carries them away before they have time to 
die, or say who comes thore."—In Skipp's 
Memoirs, ii. 218. 


CORRAL, s. An enclosure as used 
in Ceylon for the capture of wild 
elephants, corresponding to the Keddah 
of Bengal. The word is Sp. corral, ‘a 
court,’ &c., Port. cuzril. “а cattle-pen, 
a paddock. The Americans have the 
same word, direct from the Spanish, 


CORUNDUM. 
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in commion use for a cattle-pen ; and 
they have formed a verb ‘to corral, i.e. 
to enclose in а реп, to pen. The word 
kraal applied to native camps and 
villages at the Cape of Good Hope 
appears to be the same' word intro- 
duced there hy the Dutch. The word 
corral is explained by Bluteau: “A 
receptacle for any kind of cattle, with 
railings round it and no roof, in 
which respect it differs from Corte, 
which is а building with а roof.” 
Also he states that the word is used 
рау in churches for um 
nobilium feminarum, a pen for ladies. 


с. 1270.—'* When morning came, and I rose 
and had heard mass, I proclaimed a council 
to be held in the open space (corral) betwee: 
my house and that of Montaragon."— 
e E ef James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, 
i. 65. 


1401.—'' And this mosque and these 
chapols were very rich, aud very finely 
wrought with gold and azure, and enamelled 
tiles fazulcjon) ; and within there was a great 
corral, with trees and tanks of water."— 
Clucija, $ су. Comp. Markham, 123. 

1072.—'* About Mature they catch tho 
Elephants with Coraals” (Corder, but 
sing. Coraal).—Balducus, Ceylon, 168. 

1860.—In Ennerson Tennent's Ceylon, 
Bk. ҮШ. ch. iv. the corral is fully do- 
scribed, 

1880.—'* A few hundred pounds expended 
in houses, and the erection of coralls in the 
neighbourhood of a permanent stream will 
form a basis of operations.” (In Colorado.) 
—Fortnightly Reo., Jan., 125. 


CORUAD UM: Е This is decried 
by Dana under the species Sapphire, 
Eu including the grey and {шкы 
coloured opaque crystallised specimens, 
The word appears to be Indian. 
Shakespear gives Hind. kurand, Dakh. 
tiad: Littré attributes the origin 
to Skt. kuruvinda, which Williams 
rives as the name of several plants, 
ft also as ‘a ruby) In Telugu we 
have kuruvindam, and in Tamil kurun- 
dam for the substance in present 
question ; the last is probably the 
direct origin of the term. 

c. 1606.—'* Cot emori blanc so trouve par 
pierres dans un lieu particulier du Roinumo, 
et s'apelle Corind en langue Telengui."— 
Thecenot, v. 291. 


COSMIN, п.р. This паше is given 
by many travellers in the 16th and 
17th centuries to a port on the western 
side of the Irawadi Delta, which must 
liave been near Bassein, if not identical 


with it, Till quite recently this was 
all that could be said on the subject, 
but Prof. Forchhammer of Rangoon 
has now identified the name as a cor- 
ruption of the classical name formerly 
horne by Bassein, viz. Kusima or Kusu- 
managara, a city founded about the 
beginning of the 5th century. Kusima- 
mandala was the western province 
of the Delta Kingdom which we know 
as Pegu. The Burmese corrupted the 
name of Кизита into Kusmein and 
Kothein, and Alompra after his con- 
quest of Pegu in the middle of the 18th 
century, changed it to Bathein. So 
the facts are stated substantially by 
Forchhammer (see Notes on Early Hist. 
and Geog. of Br. Burma, No. 2, p. 12) ; 
though familiar and constant use of 
the word Persaim, which appears to 
be a form of Bassein, in the English 
writings of 1750-60, published b 
DOS (Or. Repertory, im, 
seems hardly consistent with this 
statement of the origin of Bassein. 
[Col. Temple (Ind. Ant. xxii. 19 seqq. ; 
J. R. A. S. 1893, р. 885) disputes the 
above explanation. According to him 
the account of the change of name by 
Alompra is false history ; the change 
from initial p to k is not isolated, aud 
the word Bassein itself does not date 
Beran 1780. 

he last publication in which Cosmin 
appears is the “Draught of the River 
Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” made in 1796, 
by Ensign T. Wi of the Bengal 
Engineers, which accompanies Symes's 
Account (London, 1800). This shows 
both Cosmin, and Persaim or Bassein, 
some 30 or 40 miles apart. But the 
former was probably taken from an 
older chart, and from no actual 
knowledge. 


c. 1165.—'* Two ships arrived at the har- 
bour Kusuma in Aramana, and took in 
battle and laid waste country from tho port 
Sapattota, over which ED was 
ormoc "—J.A.S. Bengal, vol. xli. pt. i. 
p. 198. 
AST ERES emo sot sail RET well 

jui; wit! rtuguese. nd pur- 
caer voyage he captured a bank 
belonging to Pogu merchants, which ho 
carried off towards Martaban, in order to 
send it with a cargo of rice to Malaca, and 
so make a great it. But on reaching 
the coast he could not mnko the port of 
Martaban, and had to make e of 
the River of Pegu. . . . Twen les 
from tho bar there is anothor city called 
Cosmim, in which merchants buy and sell 
and do business, . . ."— Correa, ii. 474. 


COSPETIR. 


1545.—'*. . ..and 17 persons only out of 
88 who were on board, being saved in tho 
boat, made their way for Б days along the 
coast; intending to put into tho river of 
Cosmim, in the kingdom of Pegu, there to 
embark for India (i.e. Goa) in the king's 
lacker ship. . . ."—F. M. Pinto, ch. xlvii. 


1554.—'* Cosmym . . . tho currency із the 
samo in this port that is used in Peguu, for 
this is a ap e by which ono goes to 
Poguu."—aA. Nunes, 98. 

1566.—‘‘In a few days they put into 
Cosmi, a port of where presently 
they gavo out tho news, and then all the 
Talapoins came in haste, and tho peoplo 
who were dwelling there.”—Couto, Dec. viii. 
cap. 13. 

c. 15/0.—'' Thoy it vp tho riuer in 
fouro daies . . . with the flood, to a City 
called Cosmin .. . whither the Customor 
of Pegu comes to take the note or markes 
of ouery man. . . . Nowe from Cosmin to 
the site Pegu.. A it ron plaine and a 
goodly Country, and in es you may 
fako” your voyago."— Casar Жүй, їп 
Hakl. її. 866-7. 

me the bit DOE же camo 2 
Cosmi, tho territory of which, from side 
side is full of woods, frequented by parrots, 


ti aj and othor like crea- 
Шеш DA. Dali, 94. 


1587.—'* We ontered the barre of Negrais, 
which is а brauo barre, and hath 4 fadomes 
water whero it hath least. Three dayes 
after we camo to Cosmin, which is a very 
pretie towne, and standeth very pleasantly, 
very well furnishod with all things. . . 
the houses are all high built, sot vpon great 
high postes . . . for fearo of the Tygers, 
MES be very many."—4. Fitch, in Haki. 


1618.—'*The Portuguese proceeded with- 
out putting down their arms to attack tho 
Banha Dela's (position), and destroyed it 
entirely, burning his factory and compel- 
ling him to fleo to the kingdom of Prom, 
so that there now remained in the whole 
realm of Pegu only the Banho of Cosmim 
- (a place adjoining Negrais) calling himself 
vassal of the King of Arracan."— Bocarro, 
132. 
COSPETIR, пр. This is а name 
which used Гат to perplex us on 
the l6th and 17th century maps of 
India, eg. in Blaeu's Atlas (c. 1650), 


appearin, erally to the west of the 
Ganges elta. Considering how the 
different ages 


geographical names of 
and different regions sometimes get 
mixed up in old maps, we at one time 
tried to trace it to the Kacwdrupos of 
Herodotus, which was certainly goin; 

far afield! The difficulty was Asl 


by the ity of the deeply-lamented 
Prof. ВЕ Као, who ЕЯ out 
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J. As. Soc. Beng., xlii. pt. i. 224) that 
tir represents the Bengali geni- 
tive of Gajpati, ‘Lord of раду 
the traditional title of the Kings of 
Orissa. The title Gajpat? was that one 
of the Four Great Kings who, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, divided the 
earth among them in times when there 
was no Chakravartti, or Universal Mo- 
narch (see CHUCKERBUTTY). Gajapat: 
rules the South; Asvapati Сечи of 
Horses) the North ; Chhatrapati (Lord 
of the Umbrella) the West ; Narapati 
(Lord of Men) the East. In later days 
these titles were variously appropriated. 
(see Lassen, ii. 27 seg). And Akbar, 
as will be seen below, adopted these 
names, with others of his own devis- 
ing, for the suits of his pack of cards. 
There is a Raja Gajpati, a chief Za- 
mindar of the country north of Patna, 
who is often mentioned in the wars of 
Akbar (see Elliot, v. 399 and passim, 
vi. 55, &c.) who is of course not to be 
confounded with the Orissa Prince. 


c. 700 (1).—'*In times when there was no 
Chakravartti Kin . Chen-pu (Samla- 
Фра) was divided among four lords, Tho 
southern was the Lord of Elophants (Gaja- 
pati), &c. . . ."—Introd. to Si-yu-ki (in 

lerins Bouddh.), ii. lxxv. 

1559.—''On the other or western side, 
over against tho Kingdom of Orixa, the 
Bengalis (os Bengalos) hold tho Kingdom of 
Cospetir, whoso plains at tho timo of the 
risings of the Ganges are flooded after tho 
fashion of those of tho River Nilo."— Barros, 
Dec. IV. іх. cap. I. | 

This and the next passage compared show 
that Barros was not aware that Cospetir and 
Gajpati were the same. 

, “Of this realm of Bengala, and of 
other four realms its neighbours, tho Gen- 
toos and Moors of those parts say that God 
has given to each its peculiar gift: to Ben- 
gala infantry numberless ; to the Kingdom 
of Orixa elephants ; to that of Bisnaga men 
most skilful in the use of sword and shiold ; 
to the Kingdom of Dely multitudes of cities 
and towns; and to Cou a vast numbor of 
horses. And so naming them in this order 
they give them these other names, viz.: 
Esputy, Gaspaty, Noropaty, Buapaty, and 
Coapaty."— Barros, ibid. {these titles ap- 
car to be Ascapati, ‘Lord of Horses; 
Gajapati: Narapati, ‘ Lord of Men " B 
Mere “Тога of Earth”; (орай, ‘Lord 
of Cattle.”] 

c. 1590.— His Majesty (Akbar) plays 
with tho following suits of cards. Ist. Ash- 
wapati, the lord of horses. Tho highest card 
represents а King on horseback, resombling 
the King of Dihlt. . . . 2nd. Gajpati, the 
King whose power lies in the number of his 
GENI , as the ruler of Orisah. . . . 9rd. 
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Narpati, a King whose power lies in his in- 
fantry, ns is the case with the rulers of 
Bijápúr,” &c.— Ata, i. 306. 

с. 1590.—''Oriss. contains one hundred 
and twenty-nine brick forts, subject to the 
command of Gujeput "—Ayeen (by Glad- 
win), ед. 1800, ii. 11; (od. Jarrett, її. 126]. 
T ласа fait oat paca 

е е de Caspatyrus situ6o vers le 
haut du fleuve Indus, ce que Mercator a 
cru correspondre à une denomination qui 
existe dans la Géographie modorne, sans 
altération marquée, savoir 5 
notion qu'on а de Cospetir so tiro de 
Vhistorien Portugais Jean de one 
la situation n'est plus celle qui convient à 
Caspatyrus."—D' Anville, 4 seq. 


gols into India, and modified the 
previous kroga? But this is met b 
the existence of the word kos in Pali, 
as mentioned above. y 
In ancient Indian measurement, or 
estimation, 4 krogas went to the yojana. 
Sir H. M. Elliot deduced from dis- 
tances in the route of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hian that the yojana of his 
was] si nearly: a4 Dow е 7 miles. 
nningham es it 74 or 8, Fergus- 
son 6; but taking Elliot’s estimate as 
a mean, the ancient kos would be 1} 


miles, A 
The kos as laid down in the Ain [ed. 
Jarrett, iii. 414] was of 5000 gaz [see 
GUDGE] The official decision of the 
British Government hasassigned the 
length of Akbar's ПАЛ gaz as 33 inches, 
and this would make Akbars kos— 
2 m. 4 f. 183: yards. Actual measure- 
ment of road distances between 5 pair 
The Skt. word із krosa, which also | of Akbar's kos-mindrs,* near Delhi, gave 
is a measure of distance, but originally | à mean of 3 m. 4 f. 158 yards. 
signified ‘a call, hence the distance at | Іа the greater part of the Bengal 
which a man's call can be heard.* Presidency the estimated kos is about 
In the Pali vocabulary called Abhid- 9 miles, but it is much less as you 
hanappadtptia, which is of the 12th | approach the N.W. Тп the upper part 
century, the word appears in the form | 0 the Doab, it is, with fair accuracy, 14 
koss; and nearly this, kos, is the ordi- | miles. In Bundelkhand again 16 із 
nary Hindi. Kuroh is а Persian form | nearly 3 m. (Carnegy), or, accordin 
of the word, which is often found in| to Beames, even 4 m. [In Madras it 
Mahommedan authors and in early |is 2} m. and in муга the Sultdnt 
travellers. These latter (English) | Хоз is about 4 m.] Reference may be 
- often write course. It is a notable | made on this subject to Mr. Thomas's 
ed. of Prinsey's Essays, ii. 129; and to 


“The Races of the N.-W. Provinces, 
її. 194). The latter editor remarks 
that in several parta of the country 
there are two kinds of kos, a pakka and 
a a double system which 
pervades all the weights and measures 
of India ; and which has prevailed also 
in many other parts of the world [see 
PUCKA]. 

с. 500.—“ A gary ütih (or league—seo GO' 
is two pus ca rien ii. 2, 18. m 
с. 600.— The descendant of Kukulsthn 
i.e. Rima) paving ss half a коба. . . ."— 
huvamsd, xiii. 79. 
с. 1940.—'* As for the mile it is called 
Er the Indians al-Kurüh."—JÓn Batuta, 


COSS, в. The most usual popular 
measure of distance in India, but like 
the mile in Europe, and indeed like 
the mile within the British Islands up 
to a recent date, varying much in 
different localities. 


g the Russian way of writ- 
ing Turkish and Persian words, must 
be identical with kos). With them 
this measure is “indicated by the time 
necessary to cook a piece of meat.” 
Kioss is=to about 5 versis, or 1¢ miles, 
in hilly or marshy country, but on 

lain ground to 7 or 2} miles.t 

he Yakuts are a Turk people, and 
their language is a Turki dialect. The 
suggestion arises whether the form 
kos may not have come with the Mon- 


* «It is characteristic of this region (central 
ieee e ldi i ee the pu 
hey calcul eir march, no! е eye, Or = 
ша of distance, but. by sounds Th ш. 
‘ dog's ery’ indicates a quarter of а mile; а “cock's » “Тһе Sultan gave orders to assign 
| me a certain number of villages. . « • 
ing that particular monosyllable at the pitch of SET eee 
Hie volce P Tennen£a Ceylon, ii, 582. Ing Canara eal. that 1 Alley of Trees planted by 


the command of Jehan-Guire, and continued 
the sam order for 150 leagues, vi itle Pyramids 
Mod Turrets erected every half er, 


ie. — 
ET. 91; [ed. Constable, 284). =e 


COSSACK. 


"Thoy were at a distance of 16 Kurühs from 
Dihli.”—Zin Batuta, 388. 

с. 1470.—'* The Sultan sent ten viziors to 
oncounter him at a distance of ten Kors (a 
kor is equal to 10 versts). . . ."—<lth. Ni- 
kitin, 26, in India in the X Vth Cent. 

, “From Chivil to Jooneor it is 
20 Kors; from Jooneor to Bedor 40; from 
Beder to Kulongher, 9 Kors; from Beder 
to Koluberg, 9."—Zbid. p. 12. 

1598.—''I directed Chikmàk Beg, by a 
writing under the oral hand and seal, to 
measure tho distance from Agra to Kabul; 
that at every nino kos ho should raise n 
minir or turret, twolvo gez in height, on 
the top of which he was to construct a 
pavilion. . . .”—Bater, 393. 

1597.—':. . . that the King of Por 
should hold for himself and all his do- 
scendants, from this day forth for aye, 
the Port of the City of Mangualor (in Gu- 
каз with all its privileges, revenues, and 
jurisdiction, with 24 coucees round about. 
т." Treaty in S. Botelho, Tombo, 225. 

с. 1550.—'' Being all unmanned by their 
love of Raghoba, they had gone but two 
Kos by the close of day, then scanning land 
and water they halted.”—Ramdyana of 
Tulsi Das, by Growse, 1878, p. 119. 

[1604.— At tho rate of four coss (Coces) 
the lengue by the calculation of tho Moors." 
—Couto, Doc. XII., Bk. I. cap. 4.] 

1016.—''The throe and twentieth ar- 
rived at Adsmecre, 219 Courses from Bram- 
poore, 418 English miles, the Courses being 
longer than towards tho Sen."—Sir T. Roe, 
in Purchas, i. 541; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

“ “The length of these forenamed 
Provinces is North-West to South-East, at 
the least 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
Lee Sethe English miles.”—Terry, in Purchas, 
ii, 1468. 

1623.—''The distanco by road to the said 
city thoy called seven cos, or corü, which is 
all one; and every cos or corü is half a 
Serseng or league of Persia, so that it will 
answer to а little less than two Italian 

English] miles."—P. della Valle, ii, 504; 
Нак. Soc.i. 23). 

1648.—'*. . . which two Coss are equiva- 
lent to a Dutch mile."—V«» Teist, Gen. 
Beschriju. 2. 

1666.—{‘. . . une cosse qui est la mo- 
sure des Indes l'espace des lieux, est 
ДОП d'une demi-licuo.”—Thevenot, v. 


COSSACK, s. It is most probable 
that this Russian term for the 1uili- 
tary tribes of various descent on what 
was the S. frontier of the Empire has 
come originally from Zuzzdf, а word 
of obscure origin, but which from its 
adoption in Central Asia we may ven- 
ture to call Turki. [Schuyler, Turkis- 
tan, i. 8.] It appears in Pavet de 
Courteille’s Dict. Turk-Oriental аз 
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“vugabond; aventurier . . .; onagre 
ses cony qu chassent loin deus.” 
But in India it became common in the 
sense of ‘a predatory horseman’ and 
freebooter. 


1966.—''On receipt of this bad news I 
was much dispirited, and formed to myself 
threo plans; Ist. That I should turn Cos- 
sack, and never pass 24 hours in one place, 
and plunder all that came to hand.”—Mem. 
of Timi, tr. by Stewart, р. 111. 

609.—In a Letter from the Company to 
the factors at Bantam mention is made of 
one *Sophony Cosuke,” or as ho is also 
styled in tho Court Minutes “‘ tho Russe."— 
Birdwood, First Letter Book, 288.] 

1618.—‘‘ Cossacks (Cosacchi) . . . you 
should know, is not tho name of a nation, 
but of a collection of people of various 
countries and sects (though most of them 
Christians) who without wives or children, 
and without horses, acknowledge obedionco 
to no prince; but dwelling far from cities in 
fastnesses among tho woods or mountains, 
or rivera... live by tho booty of their 
swords . . . omploy themselves in peau 
inroads and cruisings by land and sea to tho 
detriment of their nearest onemies, i.e. of 
tho Turks and other Mahometans. . . . AsI 
have heard from them, they promise them- 
selves one day the capture of Constantinople, 
saying that Fate has reserved for them tho 
liberation of that country, and that thoy 
have clear prophecies to that effect."—J’, 
della, Valle, 1. 614 seq. 

c. 1752,— His kuzzaks . . . woro liko- 
wise appointed to surround and plunder tho 
camp of tho French. . . ."—JIist. of Hydur 
Naik, tr. by Miles, p. 36. 

1813.—“ Ву the bye, how do Clarke's 
friends the Cossacks, who seem to bo a 
band of Circassians and other Sarmatians, 
come to be called by a name which seems 
to belong to a great "Toorkeo tribe on tho 
banks of the Jaxartes? Kuzzauk is usod 
about Delhi for a highwayman. Can it be 
аз I have heard) an Arabic AMobuligh 
CS eration) from bizk (plunder) applied 
to all predatory tribes?”—£/phinstone, in 
Life, i. 264. 

1819.—''Some dashing leader шау... 
gather a predatory band round his standard, 
which, composed as it would be of desperate 
adventurers, and commanded by a profes- 
sional Казаа might still give us an infi- 
nite deal of trouble.”—Jbid. ii. 68. 

с. 1823,— The term Cossack is used bo- 
cause it is the one by which the Mahrattas 
describe their own species of warfare. In 
their language the word Cossakee (borrowed 
like many moro of thcir terms from tho Mo- 
ghuls) means predatory.” —Malcolm, Central 

ndia, 3d ed. 1. 69. 


COSSID, s. A courier or running 
messenger ; Arab. Ёй. 

1082.—'*I received letters by a Cossid 
from Mr. Johnson and Mr. Catchpoole, 


COSSIMBAZAR. 


dated yo 18th instant from Af«roodarad, 
Bulchund's residence."—Hedges, Diary, Dec. 
20th ; [Hak. Soc. i. 58]. 

uera него detained the Cossetts 
4 or 5 Daics.”—Jbid. ii. Ixix.] 

1690.—'' Therefore December the 2d. in 
the evening, word was brought by the 
Broker to our President, of а Cosset's Ar- 
rival with Letters from Court to the Vaci- 
navish, injoyning our immediate Release.” 
—Ovington, 416. 

1748.—“The Таррїез [dak runners] on 
the road to Ganjam being grown so ex- 
ceedingly indolent that he has called them 
in, being convinced that our реках may 
bo forwarded much faster by Cassids 
[mounted postmen *]."—In Long, p. 3. 

с. 1759.—'*For tho performance of this 
arduous . . . duty, which required so much 
care and caution, intelligencors of taloni 
nnd Кавійк or messengers, who from hea 
to foot were eyes and ears . . . wore sta- 
tioned in every араан of tho country."— 
Н. of Hydur Naik, 126. 

1803.—“I wish that you would open a 
communication by means of cossids with 
the officor pommanding a detachment of 
British troops in tho fort of Songhur."— 
Wellington, ti. 159. 


COSSIMBAZAR, np. Properly 
Kdsimbdzdr. A town по longer existing, 
which closely adjoined the city of 
Murshidábüd, but preceded the latter. 
It was the site of one of the most im- 

ortant factories of the East India 
Jompany in their mercantile days, and 
was indeed a chief centre of all foreign 
trade in Bengal during the 17th cen- 


tury. [“In 1658 the Company estab- 
lished. a factory at Cossimbazaar, 
c Bazaar. ”—(Birdwood Rep. on 


Old. Rec. 219.)] Fryer (1673) calls it 
Castle Buzzar (p. 38). 


1665.—‘ That evening I arrived nt Casen- 
Basar, where I was welcom'd by Monheir 
‘Arnold van Wachtendonk, Director of all 
Holland-Factories in Bengal." — Tavernier, 
E.T., й. 56; [ed. Ball, i. 1391. Bernier 
E.T. p. 41; ed. Constable, 440) has 

‘assem- Bazar ; in tho map, p. 454, Kasem- 
bazar.) 

1076.—''Kássembasar, a Village in the} 


Kingdom of Bengala, sends nbrond every | is a 


ear two and twenty thousand Bales of 

Silk; evory Balo ME а hunderd 
pound."—: ‘avernier, E.T. ii. 196 ; [Ball ed. 
ji 


[1678.—‘‘ Cassumbazar." Seo quotation 
under DADNY.] 


COSSYA, n.p. More properly Kasia, 
but now officially ist; in the lan- 
guage of the people themselves ki- 


* This gloss is 2 mistake. 
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Kasi, the first syllable being a prefix 
denoting the plural The name of a 


hill people of Mongoloid character, 
occupying 
north o : 


the mountains immediatel 

Silhet in Eastern Ben 
Many circumstances in relation to this 
people are of high interest, such as 
their practice, down to our own day, of 
erecting rude stone monuments of the 
menhir and dolmen kind, their law of 
succession in the female line, &e. 
Shillong, the modern seat of adminis- 
tration of the Province of Assam, and 
lying midway between thé proper 
valley of Assam and the plain of 
Silhet, both of which are compre- 
hended in that government, is in tlie 
Kasia counfry, at a height of 4,900 
feet above the sca. The ias seem 
to be the people encountered near 
Silhet by Ibn Batuta as mentioned in 
the quotation : 


c. 1346.—'' Tho peoplo of theso mountains 
resemble Turks (i.c. ‘Tartars), and aro vor 

s bourers, so that a slave of their 
race is worth sovoral of another nation."— 
Toa Batuta, iv. 216. [Sco KHASYA.] 


1780.—''The first thing that struck my 
observation on entoring arena was tho 
similarity of tho dresses worn by the differ- 
ent tribes of Cusseahs or nativo Tartars, 
all dressed and armed agreeablo to tho 
custom of the country or mountain from 
whence they сатпе."— Нон. R. Lindsay, in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 182. 

1789.—'* We understand the Cossyahs 
who inhabit the hills to tho north-westward 
of Sylhet, havo committed some very daring 
acts of violence."—In Seton-Karr, ii. 218. 

1790.—* А and ordered, that the 
Trade of Sylhet . . . bo declared entirel 
free to all the natives . . . under tho fol- 
lowing Regulations:—Ist. That they shall 

or 


not supply the г other Hill- 
peoplo with .Arms, Ammunition or other 
articles of Military store. . . ."—In Seton- 


Karr, ii. 31. 
COSTUS. (See PUTCHOCK.) 


СОТ, з. A light bedstead. There 
little difficulty about the true 
origin of this word. It is universal 
as a sea-term, and in the South of 
India. In Northern India its place has 


been very generally taken by y 
(q.v. and col, though well under- 
stood, is not in such prevalent Euro- 


pean use as it formerly was, except 
as applied to barrack furniture, and 
among soldiers and their families. 
Words with this last characteristic 
have very frequently been introduced 
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from the south. There are, however, 
both in north and south, vernacular 
words which may have led to the adop- 
tion of the term cot in their respective 
localities. In the north'we have Н. 
Кий and khatwd, both used in this 
sense, the latter also in Sanskrit ; in 
the south, Tam. and Malayal. Бай, a 
form adopted by the Portuguese. The 
uotations show, however, no Anglo- 
ndian use of the word in any form 
othe t Т 
e question of origin is perha 
further S lexed by Шарше of amm 
as a Spanish term in the West Indies 
(a om Cringle below). A Spanish 
is us ver gr gr fone de 
tigera (‘‘scissors-cot”) is applied to a 
bedstead with X E Catre їз 
also common Portuguese for a wooden 
bedstead, and is found as such in a 
dictionary of 1611. These forms, 
however, we shall hold to be of Indian 
origin; unless it can be shown that 
they are older in Spain and Portuga! 
than the 16th century. The form 
quatre has a curious analogy (probably 
accidental) to chdrpdi. 


1553.—'' The Camarij (Zamorin) who was 
at tho end of a house, placed on a bedstead, 
which they call catle. . . ."—De Barros, 
Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. viii. 


1557.—''The king commanded his men 
to furnish a tent on that spot, where the 
interview was to take place, all carpo 
inside with very rich tapestries, and fitted 
with a sofa (catle) covered over with а 
zen cloth."—lboquerque, Hak. Soc. ii. 


1566.— Тһе king was set on a catel (the 
name of a kind of field bedstead) covered 
with a cloth. of white silk and gold. . . ."— 
кая de Gots, Chron. del R. Dom Emanuel, 


1600.— He retired to tho hospital of the 
sick and poor, and there had his cell, the 
walls of which were of coarse palm-mats. 
Insido there was a little table, and on it а 
crucifix of the wood of St. Thomé, covered 
with a cloth, and a breviary. There was also 
а catre of coir, with a stone for pillow; and 
this completes the inventory of the furniture 
fi: urs houso.” —Lucend, V. do P: Е. Xavier, 
RU omen Н» hired is catele and 4 men 

ve carried me Agra." —Danrers, 
Letters, i. 277. 2 


1648.—''Indian bedsteads or Cadels."— 
Van Twist, 64. 


1673.—'*. . . where did sit the King in 
State on a Cott or Bed."— Fryer, 18. 

1678.—'* U being thus abused the said 
Serjeant Waterhouse commanded tho cor- 
poral Edward Short, to tio Savago down 
on his cot."—In Wheeler, i. 106. 

1685.—'*I hired 12 stout follows . . . to 
carry me as far as Lar in my cott (Palan- 
keen fashion). . . ."—edges, Diary, July 29 ; 
[Hak Soc. i. 203]. 

1688.—'*In the East Indies, at Fort St. 
George, nlso Men take their Cotts or little 
m susie um put еа yee шейи 
апа ро in the Air.”—Dampier's 
Voyages, ii, Pt. ii. i 

1690.—'*. . . the Cot or Bed that was by 
« + —Ovington, 211. 

1711.—In Canton Price Current: “ Bam- 
boo Cotts for Servants each . . . 1 mace.” 
—Lockyer, 150. 
the doe te here found Sue body of 

е decease ing u Каде! HY 
—Stavorinus, ET. i442. Ar. 

1794.—“‘ Notice is heroby given that sealed 
proposals will be received . . . for supply- 
ing .. . the different Genoral Hospi в 
with clothing, cotts, and bedding.”—In 
Seton-Karr, ii. 115. 

1824.—'*I found three of the party in- 
sisted upon accompanying me the first 
stago, and had despatched their camp-cots.” 
—Seely, Ellora, ch. iii. 

с. 1830.—''After being . . . furnished 
with food and raiment, we retired to our 
quatres, a most primitive sort of couch, 
with а pieco of canvas strotched over it."— 
Tom Cringle's Log, ed. 1863, p. 100. 

1872.—'* As Badan was too poor to have a 
khat, that is, a wooden bedstead with tester 
frames and mosquito curtains.”"—Gocindu 
Samanta, i. 140. 


COTAMALUOO, n.p. Thetitle by 
which the Portuguese called the kin; 
of the Golconda Dynasty, founded, 
like the other Mahommedan kingdonis 
of S. India, on the breaking up of the 
Bühmani kingdom of the Deccan. It 
was a corruption of Xutb-uL-Afulk, 
the designation of the founder, re- 
tained as the style of the dynasty by 
Mahommedans as well as Portuguese 
(see extract from Akbar-ndma under 
IDALCAN). 


1543.—'* When Idalcan heard this reply 
he was in great fear . . . and by night 
made his escape with some in whom ho 
trusted (very few thoy were), and fled in 
secret, leaving his family and his wives, 
and went to the territories of the Jam Ma- 
luco (see NIZAMALUCO), his neighbour and 
friend . . . and made matrimonial ties 
Tun the o патсан ded bo nus 

ter, on which thoy arra: ether’; 
асе. also came into this ат the 
Madremaluco, and Cotamaluco, and the 
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Verido, who are other great princes, march- | auqueton and Лоди a coat quilted 
ing wi MES Maluco, and rye with with cotton. Ie muet hy * odd 
Um ELE Correa, iv. 313 seg. coincidence that, Pliny adduces a like- 
A ec e Сарана the Kingdom of | sounding word in his account of the 
othar honorary ones which oT affected arbores lanigerae: “ferunt mali cotonei 
more, one calling himself Jniza Malmulco, | &nplitudine cucurbitas, quae maturi- 
which is as much as to say ‘Spear of the | tate ruptae ostendunt lanuginis pilas, 
State,’ Cota Malmulco, i.e. ‘Fortress of the | ex quibus vestes pretioso linteo faci- 
State,’ Adelchan, ‘Lord of Justico’; and | unt”—xii. 10 (21). [On the use and 
cultivation of cotton in the ancient 


wor corrupting theso names, call them Niza- 
Barros. teas CPM апі буд: world, see the authorities collected by 
Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 470, seqq.] 
[1830.—'* Tho dress of tho great is on the 


Hak. Soc. i. 172]. These samo explanations 
Persian model; it consists of a shirt of 


are given by Garcia de Orta (Colloquios, f. 

360), but of course the two first are quite 

wrong. лїгї Malmuleo, ns kuttaun (a kind of linen of a wide texture, 
the best of which is imported from Aleppo, 
and the common sort from Persia). . . ."— 


Administrator of tho State," not from P. 
пега, “а spear." Cotamaluco is Kulb-ul- 
Ми, Ar. “the Pivot (ог Pole-star) of the 
State," not from Н. 0/2, «а fort." 


его 
writes it, із Аг. .In-Nizaiw ul Mult, “The 
Elphinstone's Caubul, i. 351.] 


COTTON-TREE, SILK. (See 
SEEMUL.) 


COTWAL, CUTWAUL, s. A 
police-oflicer ; superintendent of police ; 
native town magistrate. Р. kotwdl, ‘a 
seneschal, a commandant of a castle or 
fort! This looks as if it had been 
first taken from an Indian word, kot- 
wala; [Skt. kotha- or koshtha pala 
*eastle-porter?]; but some doubt 
arises whether it may not have been a 
Turki term. In Turki it is written 
kotául, kotdwal, and seems to be re- 

rded by both Vambéry and Pavet 

е Courteille as a genuine Turki word. 
V. defines it as: “ Ketaul, garde de for- 
teresse, chef de la garnison ; nom d'un 
tribu d'Ozbegs;" P. “kotdwal, kold- 
wal, gardien d'une citadelle.” There 
are many Turki words of analogous 
form, as dardwal, ‘a vidette,’ ba£dwal, 
‘a table-steward,’ yasdtwal, ‘a chamber- 
lain, tangdwal, ‘a patrol,’ &c. In modern 
Bokhara Kataul is a title conferred on 
a person who superintends the Amir's 
buildings (Khanikof, 241). On the 
whole it seems nrobable that the title 
was originally ‘Turki, but was shaped 
by Indian associations. 

[The duties of the Kotwal, as head of 
the police, are exhaustively laid down 
in the Ain (Jarrett, ii. 4l). Amongst 
other rules: “He shall amputate the 
hand of any who is the pot-companion 
of an executioner, and the finger of 
such as converse with his family." 


СОТТА, s. А fast-sailing vessel, 
with two masts and lateen sails, em- 
ployed on the Malabar coast. Kottiya 
is used in Malayal. ; [the Madras Gloss. 
writes the word kotych, and says that it 
comes from Ceylon i et the word 
hardly appears to be Indian. Bluteau 
however appears to give it us such 
(iii. 590). 

1552.—'' Among the little islands of Goa 
he embarked on board his flect, which con- 
sisted of about a dozen cotias, taking with 
him a good, company of soldiers.” —Custan- 
Leda, iit. 25. Soe also pp. 47, 48, 228, &c. 

с. 1580.—'* In the gulf of Nagun£ . . . I 
mron Cutiás."—Primur e Honra, &c., 

1602.—“. . . embarking his roport, on 
certain Cotias, which he Kept tor that ES 
pose.” —Couto, Dec. IV. liv. 1. cap. viii. 


COTTA, s. Н. аЛа. А small 
land-measure in use in Bengal and 
Bahar, heing the twentieth part of a 
Bengal bighd (see BEEGAH), and con- 
taining eighty square yards. 

[1767.—'''The measurement of land in 
Bengal is thus estimated : 16 Gundas make 
1 Cotta; 20 Cottas, 1 Beg, or about 16,000 
square feo! "—Verelst, View of Bengal, 521, 
note.] 

1781.—'.. . An upper roomed House 
standing upon about b cottahs of ground. 
e o . "—BSelon-Karr, i. 94. 


COTTON, s. We do not seem to 
he able to carry this familiar word i 
further back than the Ar. utn, kutun, | The office of „Kotwal in Western an 
or kutunn, having the sume meaning, | Southern India, technically speaking, 
whence Prov. coton, Port. сойо, 16. | сеазей about 1862, when the new 
cotone, Germ. Kattun. The Sp. Keeps police system (under ‘Асі, adin ү. 
the Ar. article, algodon, whence old Fr. |of 1861, and corresponding local 
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Acts) was introduced. In Bengal the 
term has been long obsolete. [It 
is still in use in the N.W.P. to 
designate the chief police officer of 
one of the larger cities or cantonments.] 


с. 1040,—'*Bu-Ali Kotwal (of Ghazni) 
returned from the Khilj expedition, having 
adjusted matters." — Bathaki, in Elliot, 
ii. 151. 

1400-7. — "Thoy fortified tho s of 
Astarübüd, where Abul Leith was placed 
with the rank of Kotwal."—Aldurrazdt, in 
Not, ct Estr. xiv. 123. 

1553.— “Tho .messago of the Camorij 
arriving; Vasco da Gama landed with a 
dozen followers, and was received by a 
noble person whom thoy called Catual. . . ." 
—Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. ch. viii. 

1572.— 

“ Na praya hum regedor do no estava 

Que na sua lingua Catual se chama." 

К Camões, vii. 44. 

By Burton : 

“ There stood а Regent of tho Realm ashore, 
a не, in native parlance *Cat'ual' 
ight.” 


also the plural : 
** Mas aquelles avaros Catuzis 

Que o Gentilico povo governavam." 

Abid. viii. 56. 

1610.—Roe has Cutwall passim; [e.g. 
Hak. Soc. i. 90. &c.]. a len 

1727.—''Mr. Boucher being bred a Druggist 
in his quus presently knew the Poison, an 
carried it to tho Cautwaul or Sheriff, and 
showed it."—4. Hamilton, ii. 199. [In ed. 
17, ii. 199, cautwal]. 

1763.—''Tho Catwal is the judge and 
executor of justice in criminal cases."—Orme 
(ed. 1803), i. 26. 

1812.—*'*. . . an officer retained from the 
former system, denominated cutwal, to 
whom the general police of the city and 

lation of the market was entrusted."— 
Fifth Report, 44. 

1817.—''The Kutwal . . . seems to havo 
done his duty resolutely and to tho best of 
ha judgment."—G. 0, by Sir C. Napier, 


[1880.—'' The son of tho Raja's Kotwal 
was tho алсан great friend."— Miss Stokes, 
Indian Fairy Tales, 209.] 


COUNSILLEE,s. This is the title 
ly which the natives їп Calcutta 
renerally designate English barristers. 
t is the same use as 
(шо, and a corruption of that 
word. 


COUNTRY, adj. This term is used 
colloquially, and in trade, as an ad- 
jective to distinguish articles produced 
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in India gesly with a sub-indica- 
tion of disparagement), from such as 
are im aie and especially imported 
from Europe. Indeed Europe D 
was, and still occasionally is, used as 
the contrary adjective. Thus, ‘country 
harness’ is opposed to ‘Europe har- 
ness! ; ‘country-born’ people are persons 
of European descent, but born in 
India; ‘country horses’ are Tndian- 
Lu P MEE CM 
ers (q.v, English horses, an 
even from Dad lada? which are 
horses reared in India, but from 
foreign sires ; ‘country ships! are those 
which are owned in Indian ports, 
though often oflicered by Europeans; 
country bottled beer is beer imported 
from England in cask and bottled in 
India; [‘country-wound’ silk is that 
reeled in the crude native fashion]. 
The term, as well as the H. desi, of 
which country is a translation, is also 
especially used for things grown or 
made in India as substitutes for certain 
foreign articles. Thus the Cicca disticha 
in Bombay gardens is called ‘Country 
berry’; Convolvulus batatas, or 
sweet potato, is sometimes called the 
‘country potato.’. It was, equally with 
our quotidian root which stolen 
its name, a foreigner in India, but was 
introduced and familiarised at a much 
earlier date. Thus again dest Байт, 
or ‘country almond,’ is applied - in 
Bengal to the nut of the Terminalia 
Catappa. Оп dest, which is applied, 
among other things, to silk, the great 
Ritter (dormitans Homerus) makes the 
odd remark that dest is just Seide re- 
versed! But it would be equally 
apposite to remark that Trigon-ometry 
is just Country-ometry reversed ! 
Possibly the idiom may have been 
taken up from the Portuguese, who also 
use it, e.g. *apafrao da terra,’ ‘country 
saffron,’ s.c. safflower, otherwise call 
hastard saffron, the term being some- 
times applied to turmeric. But the 
source of the idiom is general, as the 
use of desi shows. Moreover the Arabic 
baladi, having the same literal mean- 
ing, is applied in a manner strictly 
analogous, including the note of dis- 


paragement, insomuch that it has been 
naturalised in Spanish as_ indicating 
‘of little or no value.’ Illustrations 
of the mercantile use of beledi (i.e. 
baladi) will be found in a note to 
Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 370. For the 
Spanish use we may quote the Dict. 
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of Cobarruvias (1611): * Baladi, the 
thing which is produced at less cost, 
and is of small duration and profit." 
(See also Dozy and Engelmann, 232 seq.) 


1516.—'* Belelyn ginger grows at a dis- 
tance of two or thres len Sall round the 
city of Calicut. . . . In Bengal thoro is also 
much ginger of the country (Gengiere Be- 
edi)."—Barhosa, 221 seq. 

[1530.—'*T nt once sent some of these 
country men (humeens таах). to tho 
Thanas."— Alboguerque, Curtas, p. 148.] 


1582.—'*The Nayres maye not take апус 
Countrie womon, -and thoy also doo not 
marrie.”—Custaiteda, (by N. L.), f. 36. 


[1608.—'*The Country hero are at dis- 
sension among themselves.” — Danvers, 
Letters, i. 20.) 

1619. — “Tho twelfth in tho morning 
Master Metkwold came from Messalipatan 
in опе of the Countrey Bonts."—/’rng, in 
Purchas, i. 638. 

1685.—“‘The inhabitants of tho Gentoo 
‘Lown, all in arms, bringing with them also 
elephants, kettle-drums, and all the Country 
music. "— Wheeler, i. 140. 

1747.—“ It is resolved and ordered that a 
Serjeant with two Troopers and a Party of 
Country Horse, to bo sent to Markisnah 
Puram to patroll . . ."— №. St. David 
Council af War, Dec. 25. MS, Records in 
India Office. Я 

1752.—'* Captain Clive did not despair. . . 
and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a 
serjeant who spoke the country languages, 
with a few sopoys to reconnoitre.”—Orme, 
i, 211 (ed. 1803). 

1769.—“ I supped last night at а Country 
Captain's; where I saw for tho first time a 
specinicn of the Indian tasto." — Teignmouth, 

Mem. i. 15. 

1775.—“Tho Moors in what is called 
Country ships in Fast India, have also their 
chearing songs; at work in hoisting, or in 
their boats a rowing."—Forrest,. V. to N. 
Gainea, 305. 

1793.—'*'Tho jolting springs of country- 
mado carriages, or the grunts of country- 
made, carriers, commonly called palanteen- 
Vous." —Hugh Boyd, 146. 

1809.—'* The Rajah had a drawing of it 
made for me, on a scale, by a country 
Dae of great merit."—Zd. Valentia, 


kind of curry, often served as a break- 
fast dish. We can only conjecture 
that it was а favourite dish at the 
table of the skippers of ‘country ships,’ 
who were themselves called ‘country 
captains,’ as in our first quotation. In 
Madras the term is applied to a spatch- 
cock dressed with onions and curry 
stuff, which is probally the original 
form. [Riddell says: “Country- 
captain.—Cut a fowl in pieces ; shred 
an onion small and fry it brown in 
butter; sprinkle the iowl with fine 
salt and curry powder and fry it 
brown; then put it into a stewpan 
with a pint of soup; stew it slowl 

down to a half and serve it with rice” 
(Ind. Dom. Econ. 116).] 


1792.—' But now, Sir, a Country Captain 
is not to be known from an ordinary man, 
ora Christian, by any certain mark what- 
over.”—AMadras Courier, April 26. 

c. 1825.—"The local name for their busi- 
ness was tho ‘Country "Trade, the ships 
were ‘Country Ships,’ and the masters of 
them ‘Country Captains.’ Some of my 
readers may recall а dish which was often 
placed before us when dining on board these 
vessols at Wham viz. * Cap- 
tain. "-—The Кили at Canton (1882), р. 


COURSE, s. The drive usually 
frequented by European gentlemen and 
ladies at an Indian station. 

1853.—' It was curious to Onkfield to bo 
back on the Ferozepore course, after a six 
months’ interval, which seemed like years. 
How much had һа pened in these six 
months !"—Oulyield, il. 124. 


COURTALLUM, np. The name 
of a town in Tinnevelly [used as an 
European sanatorium (Stuart, Man. of 
Tinnevelly, 96)] ; written in verhacular 
Kuttalam. We do not know its ety- 
mology. [The Madras Gloss. gives Tri- 
kütdchala, Skt, the ‘Three-peaked 
Mountain] 


COVENANTED SERVANTS. 
This term is specially Аа to the 
regular Civil RET of India, whose 
members used to enter into a formal 
covenant with the East India Company, 
and do now with the Secretary of 
State for India. Many other classes 
of servants now go out to India under 
a variety of contracts and covenants, 
but the term in question continues to 
be appropriated as before. [See 
CIVILIAN. 


&, . . split country peas . : ."— 

Maria. Graham, p 

1817.—“ Sinco the conquest (of Java) a 
very extensive trade has been carried on b; 
the English in country ships." —KRafles H. 
of Java, i. 210. 

[1882. — “There was а country - born 
European living in a room in the bungalow." 
—Sunderson, Thirteen Years, 256.] 


COUNTRY-CAPTAIN,s. This is 
in Bengal the name of a peculiar dry 
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1757.—''There being a great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta, wo have 
entertained Mr. Hewitt as a monthly 
writer . . . and beg to recommend him to 
be covenanted upon this Establishment."— 
Letter in Long, 112. 


COVID,s. Formerly in use as the 
name of a measure, varying much 
locally in value, in European settle- 
ments not only in India but in China, 
&c. The word is a ETE rob- 
ably an Indo-Portuguese form, of the 
Port. covado, a cubit or ell. 


[1612.—'* A long covad within 1 inch of 
our English yard, wherewith thoy mensure 
cloth, the short covad is for silks, and 
containeth just as the Portuguese covad."— 
Danvers, Letters, i. 241. + 

[1616. — ‘Clothes of gould :.. wero 
worth 100 rupies а cobde."—Sir T. Кое, 
Нак: Soc. i. 203. 

[1617.—Cloth “here affoorded at а rupie 
and two in a cobdee vnder ours."—JUid. 
ii. 409.] 2 

1672.—'' Measures of Surat are only two; 
tho Lesser and the Greater Coveld [probably 
misprint for Coreed}, the former of 27 inches 
English, tho latter of 36 inches English."— 
Fryer, 206. 

1720.—“‘Item. I leave 200 тесе fora 
tomb to bo orected in tho burial place in 
form as follows. Four largo pillars, each to 
bo six covids high, and six covids distanco 
one from the other; the top to be arched, 
and on ench pillar a cherubim ; and on the 
top of tho arch the effigy of Justice."— 
Testament of. Charles Davers, Merchant, in 
Wheeler, ii, 338. 


a Seo quotation under 
ONGHEE.] 


с. 1760.—According to Grose the covid 
at Surat was 1 yard English [tho greater 
covecd of Fryer], at Madras 4 а yard ; but ho 
says also: “At Bengal the same as at Surat 
and Madras," ; 

1794.—''To be sold, on very reasonable 
terms, About 3000 covits of 2-inch Calicut 
Planks."—Bombay Courier, July 19. 


The measure has long been forgotten 
under this name in Bengal, though 
used under the native name 
From Milburn (i. 334, 341, &c.) it 
seems to have survived on the West 
Coast in the early part of last century, 
and possibly may still linger. 

1612.—“ 4 corge of pintados of 4 hastas 
"m FR Lus Јене, i. 232.] 


COVIL, s. Tam: 0-0-0, ‘God- 
house,’ a Hindu temple; and also (in 
Malabar) a palace, [also in the form 
Golghum, for Kovilagam]. In colloquial 


use in S. India and Ceylon. In S. 
India it is used, especially among the 
French, for ‘a church’; also among 
the uneducated English. 


[1796.—'*1 promiso to use my utmost on- 
deavours to procure for this Raja the 
colghum of Pychi for his residence. . . ."— 
Treaty, in Logan, Malabar, iii, 254.] 


COWCOLLY, п.р. The name of a 
well-known lighthouse and landmark 
at the entrance of the Hoogly, in Mid- 
napur District. Properly, according 
to Hunter, Geonkhali. In- Thornton's 
English Pilot (pt. iii. p. 7, of 1711) this 
place is called Cockoly. 


COW-ITCH,s. The irritating hairs 
on the pod of the common йал 
climbing herb Mucuna pruriens, D.C., 
N. O. Leguminosae, and the plant 
itself. Both pods and roots are used 
in native practice. The name is doubt- 
less the Hind. kewānch (Skt. kapi- 
kachchhu), modified in Hobson-Jobson 
fashion, by the ‘striving after meaning.’ 

[1773.—'*Cow-itch. This is the down 
found on the outside of a pod, which is about 
tho size and thickness of a man’s little finger, 


and of the shape of an Italian S."—J/ées, 
494.) 


COWLE, s. A lease, or grant in 
writing ; a safe-conduct, amnesty, or 
in fact any written engagement. The 
Emperor Sigismund gave Cowle to John 
Huss—and broke it. The word is 
Ar. saul, ‘word, promise, agreement,’ 
and it has become technical in the 
Indian vernaculars, owing to the 
prevalence of Mahommedan Law. 


611.—** We desired to have а cowl of 
the Shahbunder to send some persons aland.” 
—Danvers, Letters, i. 183. 

[1613.—** Procured a cowl for such ships 
as should como."— Foster, Letters, ii. 17.] 

1680.—'*A. Cowle granted by tho Right 
Worshipful Stroynsham Master, Esq., Agent 
and Governour for affairs of the Honorable 
East India Company in ffort St. George at 
Chinapatnam, by and with the advice of his 
Councell to all the Pegu Ruby Mar- 
chants. . . ."—Fort St. George Cons. Feb. 
23, in Notes and Extracts, No. iii. p. 10. 

1688.—‹Тһе President has by private 

ndence procured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thomó."— 
Wheeler, i. 176. 

1758.—‘ The Nawaub. , . having mounted 
some guns on that hill . . . sont to 
the Kill a Kowl-nama, or а summons 
and terms for his surrender." —4. of Hydur . 
Naik, 123. 
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1780.—'*This Caoul firmed b; i i inni 
another King of i M Gr el Ш/ Hs continued to the beginning of the 


г SHDEY, t century. Thus, up to 1801 
nato." —Dunn, New ry, 140. жоу: Zeventie of the Silhet Dis- 
trict, amounting then to Rs. 950, 

was collected in these shells, bee 
1813 the whole was realised in specie. 
Interesting details in counection with 


_ Sir А. Wellesley often uses the word 
in his Indian letters. Thus: 

Ё ЫШ Опо, aise of brinjarrice Bac 
аз sent to me for cowle. , . ."— Wellington | this subject are given by the Hon. 
ae ee ae in the neighbour- Bobert Lindsay, “ ho vaso ne ч, me 

hood of the petiah I offered cowle to tho | “ty Collectors of Silhet (Lives of the 

inhabitants. "fbd, Н. 199. — | Lindsays, iii. 170), 


The Sanskrit vocabulary called 
COWRY, s. Hind. kauri (kaudi), | Trikdndasesha (iii. 3, 206) makes 20 
Mahr. kavadi, Skt. kaparda, kapar- | Fapardika (or kauyis)=} panes and 
dika. The small white shell, Cypraea | this value seems to have been pretty 
monela, current as money extensively | constant. The cowry table given by 
in parts of S. Asia and of Africa. Mr. Lindsay at Silhet, circa 1778, 

By far the most ancient mention of | exactly agrees with that given by 
shell currency comes from Chinese| Milburn as in Calcutta use in the 
literature. It is mentioned in the 


beginning of last century, and up to 

famous “Tribute of Yü” (or Yà-Kung) ; | 1894 or thereabouts it continued to be 
in the Shu-Kifg (about the 14th cent. | the same: 
B.C); and in the “Book of Poetry"| 4 kauris =1 ganda 
(Sht-King), in an ode of the 10th cent. | 20 gandas=1 pan 
в.с. The Chinese scem to have adopted | 4pan =1 dna 
the use from the aborigines in the East | 4 dus =1 kdhan, or about } rupee. 
and South; and they extended the Verr х 
system to tortoise-shell, and to other This gives about 5120 cowries to the 
shells, the cowry remaining the unit. | Rupee. We have not met with any 
In 338 mc, the King of Tsin, the denomination of currency in actual 
supply of shells failing, suppressed | 5e below the cowry, but it will be 
the cowry currency, and at copper | Seen that, in a quotation from Mrs. 
coin, already adopted in other States | Parkes, two such are indicated. It 
of China. The usurper Wang Mang, |15 however, Hindu idiosyneraey to 
who ruled A.D. 9-23, tried to revive indulge in imaginary submultiples as 
the old systems, and issued rules in- | Well as imaginary multiples. (See a 
stituting, in addition to the metallic тере tinder АСЕК) ed i у 
money, ten classes of tortoise-shell and |. n Bastar, a md inland. State 
five of smaller shells, the value of all | between Orissa aud the Godavery, in 
based on the cowry, which was worth 1870, the following was the prevailing 
3 cash.* [Cowries were part of the table of cowry currency, according to 
tribute paid by the aborigines of Sir W. Hunters Gazetteer : 
Puanit to Metesouphis I. (аврет, 28 kauris =1 Богі 
Dawn. of Civ., р. 427).] 12 boris  —ldugdni | E 

The currency of cowries in India | 12 dugdnis=1 Rupee, t.e. 2880 cowries. 
does mob пешо Lo n died Here we may remark that both the 
tioned by Mas'üdi (c. 943), and their | 202 de Deus and the SUR ШЕ 
use for small change in the Indo- ee [pie he oi a 
Chinese countries is repeatedly spoken | 181108 OF preces o£. money, though now 
of by Marco Polo, who calls them |" the respective localities they repre- 

x ens the m by which this sent only certain quantities of cowries. 
Kind of shell was known in Italy Eo OET S Spes ns 
(porcellane) and Етапсе. When the Pis ^ j Wi pp. 318 ). («0 
Mahommedans conquered Bengal, early to 1860 бее-а, Ge eerie ae in w 
in the 13th century, they found the); Siam; the value of these was so 
ordinary, EPM composed exclusively, small that from 800 to 1500 went.to a 
GE Cors CERA nen e in TAIS | fuang (7 cents.)— Hallett, A Thousand 
Miles on an Elephant, p. 164. Mr. Gray 
has an interesting note on cowries in 


* Note communicated by Professor Terrien de 
la Couperie. 
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his ed. of 3 from Cairo consists of snail. 
ia a o Румий de Тан, Hik. Soe | eC cea aaa e T 


i. 236 seqq.] 

Cowries were at one time imported 
into England in considerable quanti- 
ties for use in the African slave-trade. 
“For this purpose," says Milburn, “they 
should be small, clean, and white, with 
а beautiful gloss” (i. 273). The Ду 
on this importation was £53, 163, 3d. 

ber cent. on the sale value, with 3 added 
ог war-tax. In 1803, 1418 cwt. were 
sold nt the E. I. auctions, feeling 
£3,626 ; hut after that few were sol 
at all In the height of slave-trade, 
the great mart for cowries was at 
Amsterdam, where there were spacious 
warehouses for them (see the Voyage, 
&c., quoted 1747). 


с. A.D. 913.—'' Tradi я 
on with cowries (и-ий), which aro the 
money of tho country." — Mag id, i. 385. 

с. 1020.—'*Theso isles are divided into 
two classes, according te tho nature of their 
chief products. The one are called Dewe- 
Kaudha, ‘the Isles of the Cowries,’ because 
of the Cowries that they collect on the 
branches of coco-trees planted in the sen.” — 
Alvirani, in J. «1s., Ser. IV. tom. iv. 266. 

c. 1240.—‘'lt has beon narrated on this 
wiso that as in that country (Bengal), the 
kauri [shell] is current in placo of silver, 
the least gift he used to bestow was а lak of 
kauris. e Almighty mitigato his punish- 
ment [in hell)!" — T«hekat-t-Ndguri, by 
Racerty, 555 sey. H 

с. 1350. —'* The money of tho Islanders (of 
the Maldives) consists of cowries (a/-1ada'). 
They so stylo creatures which they collect in 
tho aca, and bury in holes dug on the shore. 
The flesh wastes away, and only a white 
shell remains. 100 of these shells aro called 
sth, and 700 fal ; 12,000 they call kutia ; 
and 100,000 busta. Bargains are made with 
theso cowrics at the rate of 4 bustū for а 
gold dinar. [This would bo about 40,000 for 
arupee.] Sometimes the rato falls, and 12 
bustá are oxchanged for a gold dinür. The 
islanders barter them to the people of Bengal 
for rice, for they also form the currency in 
uso in that country. . . . These cowries 
serve also for barter with tho nogroes in 
their own Jand. І havo seen them sold at 
Мап and Gügü [on the Niger] at the rato of 
1150 for a gold dintr.”—Jim Batuta, iv. 122. 

c. 1420.—'* A. man on whom I could rely 
‘assured me that ho saw tho peoplo of one of 
the chief towns of tho Said employ as cur- 
rency, in the purchase of low-priced articles 
of provision, kaudas, which in Egypt are 
known as wada, just as people in Egypt use 
Juls."—Makrizi S. de басу, Chrest. Arabe, 
2nd ed. i. 252. 

[1510.—Mr. Whiteway writes: ‘In an 
abstract of an unpublished letter of Albo- 
queque which was written about 1510, and 
nbstracted in the following Ф ear, occurs this 


sentenco:—'The merchandize 


affairs aro carried | diva, called 


speaking of the internal caravan-trade of 
Africa, and these snails must be cowries."] 

1554. — At the Maldives: *'Cowries 
12,000 make one cola; and 45 cotas of 
average size weigh one quinta! ; the big ones 
something more."—4. Vanes, 35. 

». ‘In these isles . . . are, certgin 
white little shells which they call cauris."— 
Castanheda, iv. 7. 

1561,—'* Which vessels (Gandras, or palm- 
wood boats from tho Maldives) como loaded 
with coir and caury, which aro certain little 
white shells found among the Islands in such 
abundance that whole vessels aro laden with 
them, and which make a great trade in 
Bengala, whero thoy are current as money." 
—Correa, I. і. 341. 

1586.— In Bengal are current those little 

shells that are found in the islands of Mal- 
here courim, and in Portugal 
Jiuzto." —Nasetti, in De Guberaatis, 205. 
‚ [е. 1590.—* Four kos from this is а well, 
into which if the bone of any animal be 
thrown it petrifies, like a cowrie shell, only 
smaller.”—lin, ed. Jarrett, ii, 229.] 

c. 1610. —'* Les marchandises qu'ils portent 
le plus souvent sont ces potites coquilles des 
Maldives, dont ils chargent tous les ans 
‘grand nombre de nauires. Ceux des Mal- 
dives les appelons Boly, et les autres Indiens 
Caury.”—Pyrard de Jawal, 1. 517 ; see also 
p. 165; [Hak. Soc. i. 438; also comp. i. 78, 
157, 228, 236, 240, 250, 299; Boly is Singh. 
bella, а cowry). 

c. 1661. —'*. . . lastly, it (Indostan) wants 
those little Sea-cuck/ex of the Maldives, which 
serve for common Coyne in /engale, and in 
some other places; . . ."-—Bernier, E:T. 63; 
[ed. Constable, 204]. 

[c. 1665.—“ The othor small money con- 
sists of shells called Cowries, which havo 
the edges inverted, and they are not found 
in any other part of the world save only the 
Maldive Islands, . . . Close to the sea they 
give up to 80 for the paisa and that 

iminishes as you leave the sea, on account 
of carriage ; so that at Me you receive but 
50 or 55 for tho paisa," —Tavernirr, ed. Ball, 


i. 27 sey.] 

1672.—“ в, like sea-shclla, come 
from Siam, end tho Philippine Islands."— 
Eryer, 86. 


1683.—'' The Ship Britannia—from tho 
Maldiva Islands, arrived before tho Factory 
. . . at their first going ashore, their first 
salutation from the natives was a shower 
of Stones:and Arrows, whereby 6 of their 
Men were wounded, which made them 
immediately return on board, and by ye 
mouths of their Guns forced them to a 
complyance, and ermission to load what 
Cowries they would at Markott Prico; so 
that in a fow days time they sott sayle 
from thence for Surrat with above 60 Tunn 
of Cowryes.”—Hedges, Diary; July 1; [Hak. 

. i. 96]. 


1705.—**. . . Coris, qui sont des potits 


which they | coquillages."—Lwilier, 245. 
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1727.—'' The Couries are caught b 
putting Branches'of Cocoa-nut trees wi 
their ves on, into the Sea, and in five 
or six Months the little Shell-fish stick to 
those leaves in Clusters, which they take 
off, and digging Pits in the Sand, put them 
in and cover them up, and leave them two 
or three Years in the Pit, that the Fish 
may раног n» and then they take them 
out of the Pit, and barter them for Rice, 
Butter, and Cloth, which Shipping bring 
from Ballasore in Orisa near Bengal, in 
which Countries Couries for Money 
from 2500 to 3000 for a Rupee, or half a 
Crown Euglish" — A. Hamilton Ted. 1744], 
1. 


1791.—'' Notico is hereby gi that on 
or before tho lat November nest, scalod pro- 
омы of Contract for the remittance in 

cca of the cowries rocoived on account 
of tho Revenues of Sylhot . . . will bo 
received at the Office of the Socretary to 
the Board of Revenue, . . . All persons 
who may deliver in proposals, are desired 
to specify the rates per cowan or соісипз of 
cowries (sco ‘akan. above) nt which they 
will engage to make the remittance pro- 
posed.”—In S-ton-Karr, ii. 53. 

1803.—'*I will continue to pay, without 
demur, to the said RE Re my 
annual peskkush ог tribute, 12,000 FaAnx of 
cowries in threo instalments, ns specified 
herein below."—Treaty Engagement hy the 
Rajah of Kitta Keonghur, a Tributary 
оош to Cuttack, 16th December, 


1747.—“ Formerly 12,000 weight of these 
cowries would purchase a cargo of five or 
six hundred Negroes: but those lucrative 
times are now no moro; and the Negrocs 
now set such a value on their countrymen, 
that there is no such thing as having a cargo 
under 12 or 14 tuns of cowries. 

** As payments of this.kind of specie аге 
attended with somo intricacy, the № 
though so simple as to soll one another for 
shells, have contrived n kind of copper 
vessol, holding exactly 108 pounds, which is 
a great dispatch to business."—A Voyage to 
the Id. of Ceylon on board a Dutch Indiaman 
in the year 1747, &с. &c. Written hy a 
Dutch Gentleman. ‘Transl. &c. London, 
1754, pp .2I seg. 

1749.—"Tho only Trade they deal in is 
Cowries (or Blackamoor's Teeth as they 
call them in England), the King's solo 
Property, which the sea throws up in great 
abundance."—The JBoscueen's Vo to 
Bombay, by Pkilalethes (1750), p. 52. 


1753.—“‘ Our Hon'ble Masters having ox- 

ressly directed ten tons of couries to be 
laden in each of their ships homeward 
bound, we ordered the Secretary to prepare 
2 protest against Captain Cooke for refus- 
ing to take any on board the Admiral Ver- 
non."—In Long, 41. 


1762.—''The trade of the salt and butty 
scoa in tho Chucla of Sillett, has for a long 
time been granted to me, in consideration 
of which I pay a Yearly rent of 40,000 cconns * 
of cowries. . . ."—Native Letter to Nabob, 
in Van Sittart, i. 203. 

1770.—'*. ... millions of millions of lires, 
pounds, rupees; and cowries." —JI. Walpole's 
Letters, v. 421. 

1780.—“ We are informed that a с г 
Coinage is now on the Carpet . . . it will be 
of the greatest n to the Public, and 
will totally abolish the trade of Cowries, 
which for a long time has formed so oxten- 
sive a fleld for deception and fraud. А 
greviance (sic) the poor has long groan'd 
under.”—JHicky's Bengal Gazette, April 29. 

1786.—In a Calcutta Gazette the rates 
of payment at Pultah Ferry are stated in 
Rupees, Annas, Pung, and Gundas (i.e. 
ot eerie, see above).—In Seton-Kurr, i. 
140. 


1833.—“ Ist. Notice was given iu 
the Supremo that Messrs. Gould and 
Campbell would pay a dividend at tho rato 
of nino gundake, опо cowrie, one cawg, and 
eighteen (eel, in every sicca rupee, on and 
after the lst of Juno. А curious dividend, 
not quito a farthing in tho rupce !" *—74« 
Pilgrim (by Fanny Parkes), i. 273. 

c. 1865.—''Strip him stark naked, and 
cast him upon a desert island, and he would 
Taanage to play heads and tails for cowries 


with the sca-gulla, if land-gulls were not 
to be found." —Zelda's Fortune, ch. iv, 


1883.—'' Johnnie found a lovely cowrie 
two inches long, like mottled tortoisc-shell, 
walking on а rock, with its red fleshy body 
covering half its shell, like a jacket trimmed 
with chenille fringe.”—Zetter (of Miss 
North's) DN Seychelle Islands, in. Pall. Mall 
Gazette, Jan. 21, 1884. 


COWRY, s. Used in S. India for 
the yoke to carry burdeus, the Bangy 
(av. of N. India. In Tamil, е, 

vadi, [kdvu, ‘to carry on the shoulder,’ 
tadi, *pole?]. 


[1853.—'' Cowrie baskets . . . a circular 
ratan basket, with a conical top, covered 
with green oil-cloth, and secured by a brass 

dlock."—Campbell, Oli Forest” Ranger, 

rd ed. 178.] 


COWTAILS, з. The name formerly 
in ordinary use for what we now more 
euphoniously call chowries (4.v.). 


c. 1601.—'' Theseo Elephants have then 
also . . . certain Cow-tails of the great 
Titet, white and very dear, hanging ut their 


* A Кад would seem here to be equivalent to } 
ofa КОШ; Wilson, with (%) as to its origin [per- 
haps P. bik, *minute'], explains it as “а small 
division of money of account, less thau a ganda of 
Kauris." Til іх properly the sesamui seed, ар- 
plied їп Bengal, Wilson says, “in account to 4 of 
a kauri.” The Table would probably thus гин: 
20 til=1 kag, 4107 =1 kuuri, and soforth, Aud 1 
Tupee=109,000 til! 


* Kahan, see above=1280 cowries. 
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Ears like great Mustachoes, . . ."—Beruier, 
E.T., 84 AERE Constable, 281]. 


1774.—'* To send e 
cattlo which bear what are called cowtails. 
— Warren Hastings, 
Markhan's Tibet, З. 
» "There are plenty of cowtailed 

cows (!), but tho weather is too hot for them 
io go to Bengal.”—Bogle, ibid. 52. *Cow- 
tailed cows’ seem analogous to tho 'dis- 
mounted mounted infantry’ of whom wo 
havo recontly heard in tho Sunkin campaign. 

1784.—In a ‘List of Imports probable 
from Tibet,' we find “Cow Tails."—1n Seton- 
Karr, i. 4. 

» “From the northern mountains 
are imported a number of articles of com- 
merce, . . . The principal . . . ао... 
musk, cowtails, honey. . . ."—Gladicin's 
утах ARE (ed. 1800) ii. 17; [ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 1721. 


CRAN, s Pers. kran. A modern 
Persian silver coin, worth about a franc, 
heing the tenth part of a Tomaun. 


1880.—' A couple of mules came clatter- 
ing into the courtyard, driven by one mule- 
tecr. Each mule carried 2 heavy sacks . . . 
which jingled pleasantly ns they wero placed 
onthe ground, Tho sacks wero afterwards 
opened in my presence, and contained no 
less than 35, silvor . Tho ono 
muleteer without guard had brought them 
across the mountains, 170 miles or so, from 
Tehran."—MS. Letter from Col. Bateman- 
Champuin, R.E. 

[1891.—'*1 on my arrival iook my ser- 
vants’ accounts in tomauns and kerans, 
afterwards in erans and shaics, and at last 
in kerans and puls.”— Wills, Land of the 
Lion, 63.] 


CRANCHEE, s. Beng. Н. kardn- 
chi, This appears peculiar to Cal- 
cutta, [е the word is also used in 
N. India] A kind of ricketty and 
sordid carriage resembling, as Bp. 
Heber says below, the skeleton of an 
old English hackney-coach of 1800-35 
(йш no doubt was the model), 
drawn by wretched ponies, harnessed 
with rope, and standing for native 
hire in various parts of the city. 

1823.—**. . . а considerable number of 
*earanchies, or nativo carri each 
drawn by two horses, nnd looking like the 
skeletons of hackney coaches in our own 
country." — cler. i. 28 (ed. 1841). 
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1834.“ As Lady Wroughton gui 
horso through the crowd: to rigen A 
kuranchy, ог hackney-coach, suddenly 
prea her at full speed."—The Baboo, 1. 
CRANGANORE, np.  Properly 
(according to Dr. Gundert), Kodwirilar, 
more generally Koduagalür; [the Madras 
Gloss. gives Mal. Kotannallitr, kota, ‘west,’ 
kovil, ‘palace, йт, ‘village ’]. An ancient 
city and port of Malabar, identical with 
the Mayiri-kkodu of an ancient copper- 
late inscription,* with the Movgipls of 
tolemy’s Tables and the Periplus, and 
with the Muziris primum emporium 
Indiae of Pliny (Bk. vi. cap. 23 or 26) 
[nee Logan, Malabar, і. 80], “The tra- 
itions of Jews, Christians, Brahmans, 
and of the Kérala Орай? (legendary 
History of Malabar) agree in making 
Kodungalür the residence of the Peru- 
māls (ancient sovereigns of Malabar), 
and the first resort of Western shipping” 
(Dr. Gundert in Madras enu vol. 
xiii. p. 120). It was apparently the 
earliest settlement of Jew and Christian 
immigrants. It is prominent in all 
the earlier narratives of the 16th 
century, especially in connection with 
the Malabar Christians; and it was 
the site of one of the seven churches 
alleged in the legends of the latter 
to have been founded by St. Thomas.t 
Cranganor was already in decay when 
the Portuguese arriv They eventu- 
ally established themselves there with 
a strong fort (1523), which the Dutch 
took from them in 1662. This fort 
was dismantled by Tippoo's troops in 
1790, and there is now hardly a trace 
left of it. In Baldaeus (Malabar und 
Coronvindel, p. 109, Germ. ed.) there 
are several good views of Crauganore 
as it stood in the 17th century. [See 
SHINKALI.] 
с 774. a.D.— Wo have given as oternal 
possession to Iravi Corttan, tho lord of tho 
town, the brokerage and duo customs. . . 


namely within the river-mouth of Codanga- 
lur.”—Copper Charter, sce Madr, Journ. xiii. 


(Before 1500, sco as in abovo juotation, 
„ 934.).—'* I Erveh Barmen . . . sitting this 
ay in Canganür. . . ." (Madras Journal, 
xiii. pt. ii. p. 12). Thisis from an old Hebrew 
translation of the 8th century copper-grant 
to the Jews, in which tho Tamil has “Tho 


* See Mudras Journal, xiii. 127. . 
# Ind. Ant, iii, 309. 
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king . . . Sri Bhaskara Ravi Varman . . . 
on the day when he was pleased to sit in 
Muyiri-kódu, . . ."—thus identifying Muyiri 
or Muziris with Cranganore, an identification 
afterwards vorified by tradition ascertained 
on the spot by Dr. Burnell. 


_ 1498.—"* ouorongolix belongs to the Chris- 
tians, and tho king is a Christian ; it is 3 
days distant from Calecut by sca with fair 
wind ; this king could muster 4,000 fighting 
men; hore is much greer. 6." Косіто 
de Vasco da Сата, 108. 

1503.—'' Nostra autem regio in qua Chris- 
tiani commorantur Malabar appellatur, 
habetque xx circiter urbes, quarum tres 
celebres sunt ct firme, Carongoly, Palor, 
et Colom, ot alie illis ргохіпио  sunt."— 
Lotter of Nestorian Bishops on mission to 
India, іп Assemani, iii, 594. 


1516.—'*. . . а place called Crongolor, 
belonging to the King of Calicut . . . there 
live in it Gentiles, Moors, Indians, and 
Jows, and Christians of the doctrino of St. 
"Thomas. "— Barbosa, 154. 

c. 1535.—''Crancanor fu antichamente 
honorata, о buon porto, tien molte genti . . . 
la città e grande, ed honorata con grit traf- 
fico, auüti che si facesse Cochin, cò la venuta. 
di Portoghesi, nobile."—Sommario de Regni, 
&c. Ramusio, i. f. 332v. 

1551.—'*Item . . . paid for the mainte- 
nance of the boys in the College, which is 
kept in Cranguanor, aus of the King 
our Lord, annually 100 000 reis . . ."—S. 
Botelho, Tombo, &c., 27. 


c. 1570.—'*. . . prior to tho introduction 
of. Islamism into this country, a party of 
Jews and Christians had found their way to 
a city of Malabar called Cadungaloor."— 
Toh fat-ul- Mujahideen, 47. 

1572.— 
©“ А hum Cochin, са outro Cananor, 

A qual Chalo, a qual a ilha da pimenta, 

А qual Coulio, a qual 44 Cranganor, 

E os mais, a quem o mais servo e con- 

спід..." ` Сатбез, vii. 35. 
16]4.—“The Great Samorine's Deputy 
сато aboord ... and. . . earnestly per- 
suaded vs to stay a day or two, till he might 
send to the Samorine, then at Crangelor, bo- 
sieging a Castle of the Portugals."—/eyton, 
in Purchas, i. 531. 

с. 1800.—'*In like manner the Jews 
of Kranghir (Cranganore) observing tho 
weakness of tho Símuri . . . mado a great 
many Mahomedans drink the cup of mar- 
tyrdom, . . ."—Muhablat Khan (writing of 
events in 16th century), in /lliot, viii. 388. 


CRANNY,s. In Bengal commonly 
used for a clerk writing English, and 
thence vulgarly applied generically to 
the East Indians, or half-caste class, 
from among whom English copyists 
are chiefly recruited. The original is} cithor e nativo Armenian, a native Portu- 
Hind. kardni, kirdni, which Wilson guese, ога Bengalleo."— Williamson, V. M. 
derives from Skt. karan, ‘a doer. | i, 209. 

5 


Karana is also the name of one of 
the (so-called) mixt castes of the 
Hindus, sprung from a Sudra mother 
and Vaisya father, or (according to 
some) from а pure Kshatriya mother 
by a father of degraded Kshatriya 
origin. The occupation of the mem- 
bers of this mixt caste is that of 
writers and accountants ; [see Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 424 seqq. . 

The word was probably at one time 
applied by natives to the junior mem- 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service 
— Writers,” as they were designated. 
See the quotations from the “Seir 
Mutagherin? and from Hugh Boyd. 
And in our own remembrance the 
“Writers’ Buildings” in Calcutta, 
where those young gentlemen were 
at one time quartered (а range of 
apartments which has now been trans- 
figured into a splendid series of public 
offices, but, wisely, has ееп kept to 
its old name), was known to the natives 
as Karānī ki Barik. 


c. 1350.—''Thoy have tho custom that 
when a ship arrives from India or elsowhere, 
the slaves of the Sultan... carry with 
them complete suits . . . for tho R | or 
skipper, and for the kirünI, whois the ship's 
clerk," —Zin Batuta, ii. 198, 

q “Tho second day after our ar- 
rival at tho port of Kailikari, the princess 
escorted tho xakhodak (or skipporh tho ki- 
тїш, or clerk. . . ."— bid. iv. 250. 

c. 1590.—'* Tho Karrání is a writer who 
keeps the accounts of tho ship, and serves 
out the water to the passengers."—dta 
(Blochmann), i. 280. 

c. 1610.—“ Lo Secretairo s'apelle carans 
‚ « ."—Pyrard de Lacal, i. 152; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 214]. 

[1611.—** Doubt you not but it is too true, 
howsoever the Cranny flattors you with 
better hopes."—Danvers, Letters, i. 117, and 
seo also i. 190. 

(1684. — « Ye Noceda and Cranee.”— 
Pringle, Diary of Ft. St, George, iii. 111.) 

с. 1781.—'* Tho gentlemen likewiso, other 
than the Military, who are in high offices and 
employments, have amongst themselves de- 
grees of servico and work, which havo not 
come minutely to my knowledge; but tho 
wholo of them collectively are called 
Carranis."—Seir Mutagherin, ii. 548. 

1793.—“ But, as Gay has it, example gaina 
where precept fails. As an en ment 
therefore to my brother crannies, I will offer 
an instance or two, which are romombored as 

ood Company's jokes."—Hugh Boyd, The 

andian Obsercer, 42. 

1810.—'' The Cranny, or clerk, may bo 


CRAPE. 
1834.—'‘ Nazir, seo bail taken for 2000 
rupees. Tho will write your evidence, 


Captain Forrester. "—The Baboo, i. 311 


It is curious to find this word ex- 
plained by an old French writer, in 
almost the modern application to East 
Indians. This shows that the word 
was used at Goa in something of its 
Hindu sense of one of mixt blood. 

1653.—'' Les karanes sont engondrez d'vn 
Mestis, et d'vne Indienue, lesquels sont 
oliaustres, Co mot do Karanes vient a mon 
advis do Xara, qui signifio en Turq la torre, 
ou bien la couleur noire, comme si l'on vou- 
loit diro par karanes les enfans du pais, ou 
bien les noirs: ils ont Jos mosmos aduantages 


dans leur professions rane les autros Mestis,” 
—De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, od. 1657, р, 220. 
Polo, Bk. I., ch. 18, his 


Compare in M. 
statement about tho Caraonas, and note 
thoreon. 


CRAPE, s. This is no Oriental 
word, though crape comes from China. 
Іс із ће French crépe, $e. crespe, Lat. 
crispus, meaning frizzed or minutely 
curled. As the word is given in a 
16th century quotation by Littré, it is 
probable that the name was first ap- 

lied to а European texture. [Its use 
in English dates from 1633, according 
to the N.E.D.] 

“I own perhaps I might desiro 

Some shawls of true Cashmero— 

Some narrowy crapes of China silk, 
Like wrinkled skins, or scalded milk.” 
О. W. Holmes, ‘Contentment.’ 


OREASE, ORIS, &c, s. A kind 
of dagger, which is the character- 
istic weapon of the Malay nations; 
from the Javanese name of the weapon, 
adopted in Malay, kris, kiris, or kres 
(see Favre, Dict. Javanats-Frangais, 1370, 
Craufurd’s Malay Dict. sv. Jansz, 
Javaansch-Nederl. Woordenbocl:, 202). 
The word has been generalised, and 
is often applied to analogous weapons 
of other nations, as ‘an Arab crease,’ 
&c. It seems probable that the H. 
word kirich, applied to a straight 
sword, and now almost specifically to 
a sword of European make, is identical 
with the Malay word kris. See the 
form of the latter word in Barbosa, 
almost exactly kirich. Perhaps Turki 
Kilich is the original. [Platts gives 
Skt. kriti, ‘a sort of knife or dagger.’] 
Ii Reinaud із right iu his translation 
of the Arab Relations of the 9th and 
10th centuries, in correcting a reading, 
otherwise unintelligible, to khri, we 
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CREASE, ORIS. 


shall have a very early adoption of 
this word by Western travellers. Tt 
occurs, however, in a passage relating 
to Ceylon. 

c. 910.—** Formerly it was common enough 
to soo in this island а man of the country 
walk into the markot grasping in his hand 
a Ekhri ùe a dagger peculiar to tho 
couniry, of admirable make, and sharponed 
to tho finest edge. Тһе man would lay 
hands on the wealthiest of tho merchants 
that ho found, take him һу tho throat, 
brandish his dagger before his oyos, and 
finally drag him outside of tho town. . . ."— 
Relation, &c., par Reinaud, р. 156 ; and seo 
Arabic text, p. 120, near bottom. 


It is curious to find the cris adopted 
by Alboquerque as a piece of state 
costume. When he received the am- 
bassadors of Sheikh Ismael, ir. the 
Shih of Persia, Ismael Safi, at Ormuz, 
we read: 


1515.—''For their recoption thore was 
prepared a dais of threo steps . . . which 
was covered with carpets, and the Governor 
seated thereon in a decorated chair, arrayed 
in a tunic and surcoat of black damask, 
with his collar, and his golden cris, as 1 
described before, and with his big, long 
snow-whito beard; and at the back of tho 
dais the captains and gentlemen, hand- 
somely attired, with their swords girt, and 
behind them their pages with lances and 
targots, and all uncovered.”—Correa, ii. 


Tho portrait of Alboquorque in tho Ist 
vol. of Mr. Birch's Translation of the Com- 
mentarics, realises tho snow-white beard, 
tunic, and black surcoat, but the cris is 
me [The Malay Creese is referred to 
in iii. 85.] s, GARY 
1516.—“They are giri SA belts, and 
carry daggors in thoir waists, wrought with 
rich иш ree these they call querix."— 

, 193. 

1552.—“‘ And the quartermaster ran up 
to the top, and thence beheld tho son of 
Timuta taja to be standing over tho Captain 
Major with a cris half drawn."—Castankeda, 
ii. 363. 


1572.— 
©“... assentada 
L no gremio da Aurora, onde nascesto, 
Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 
As seitas venenosas quo fizeste ! 
Os crises, com que jit te vejo armáda. . . ." 
Camões, x. 44. 


By Burton: 


а. зо strong thy sito É 
there on Aurora’s bosom, whence thoy rise, 
thou Home of Ори: аео, Malacea hight ! 
The poysoned arrows which thine art 

supplies, s 
the krises thirsting, аз I sco, for fight. . . . 

1580.—A vocabulary of ** Wordes of tho 
naturall language of Тапа" in the voyage of 


CREASE, CRIS. 
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CROCODILE. 


Sir Fr. Drake, has Cricke, ‘a dagger.— 
‘Hall, iv. 246. ' Ча a 


müok] Crise." Seo quotation under A 


1586-88.—'* Tho custom is that whonovor 
the King (of Java) doth dio . . . tho wives 
of tho said King... every ono with a 
dagger in her hand (which dagger they call 
а crese, and is as sharp as a razor) stab 
themselves to tho heart."—Cacendish, in 
Ilaki. iv. 337. 


1591.—''Furthormoro I enjoin and ordor 
in the name of our said Lord . . . that no 
servant go armed whether it be with staves 
or daggers, or crisses."—Proci. of Viceroy 
Mathias dAlboquerque in Archiv. Port. 
Oriental, fasc. 3, p. 325. 


1598.—'' In the Western part of tho Island 
(Same) is Manancabo whero they make 
nete, which in India aro called Cryses, 
which aro vory well accounted and esteomed 
of." — Linschoten, 33; [with some slight dif- 
feronces of reading, Hak. Soc. i. 110]. 


1602.—‘'. . . Chinesischo Dolchen, so sio 
Cris nennen." —J[ulsius, i. 33. 


c. 1610.—'' Ceux-là ont d'ordinaire à leur 
costó vn poignard ondé qui s'apello cris, ot 
qui vient d'Achen en Sumatra, do Тапа, ot 

lo lu Chino. "— Pyrard de Laval, i. 121 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 164]; also soc ii, 101; (ii. 162, 170). 

1631.—** Malayos crises, Arabesalfanges." 

—Malaca Conquistada, ix. 32. 


1686.—‘ Tho Cresset is а small thing like 
a Baggonet which thoy always wear in War 
or Peace, at Work or Play, from tho greatest 
of them to the poorest or meanest porzon,”"— 
Dampier, і. 337. 

1690.—'*And as the Japanners . . . rip 
EA their Bowels with a Crio. . . ."—Ocington, 


1727.—'' A Page of twelve Years of Ago 
‚ « « (said) that he would shew him the Way 
to dic, and with that he took a Cress, 
and ran himself through the body."—4. 
Hamilton, ii. 99 ; (са. 1744, ii. 98]. 

1770.—“'The people never go without a 

лага. which they call cris.”—Rayral 
ter. 1777), i.-97. 

с. 1850-60.—They (the English) chew 


hashish, cut themselves with poisoned 
creases . . . taste covery оош buy every 
secrot."— Emerson, English Traits (ед. 1866, 


й. 591, 


The Portuguese also formed a word 
crisada, a blow with a eris (see Cas- 
tanheda, iii. 379). And in English we 
find a verb to * crease? ; sce in Purchas, 
i. 532, and this: 


1001.—'*This Boyhog we tortured not, 
because of his confession, but erysed him." — 
Scot's Discourse of lava, in Purchas, i. 175. 

[1704.— At which our p 


most of them creezed. — Yule, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. cecxxxvii.] 


lo . . . wero 


e 
Hedges" 


Also in Braddel's Abstract of the Sijara 
Malayu : 


“Не was in consequence creased at the 
shop of a sweotment soller, his blood 
flowed e dedu. vex зарру dis- 
ај rod miraculously."—Sij i 
Pe ipie E Машук 


CREDERE, DEL. An old mercan- 
tile term. 


1813.—“‘ Del credere, or guaranteeing tho 
responsibility of porsons to whom 
were sold—commission 3 per cent."—Afil- 
burn, i. 235. 


CREOLE, s. This word is never 
used by the English in India, though 
the mistake is sometimes made in 
England of supposing it to he an 
Anglo-indian term, The original, во 
far as we can learn, is Span, criollo, a 
word of uncertain etymology, whence 
the French créole, a person of European 
blood but colonial birth. See Skeat, 
who concludes that criollo is a negro 
corruption of criudillo, dim. of criado, 
nnd is=‘little mursling? _ Criados, 
criadas, according to Pyrard de Laval, 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 89 seg.] were used at 
Goa for male and female servants, 
And sce the passage quoted under 
NEELAM from Correa, where the 
words ‘apparel and servants’ are in 
the original ‘todo o fato e criados. 

1782.—'* Mr. Macintosh boing the son of 
a Scotch Planter by a French Creole, of ono 
of the West India Yslands, is as swarthy and 
ill-looking a man as is to be scon on tho 
Portugueze Walk on tho Royal Exchange.” 
e Obsereations, &c. їп Price's Tracts, 
1. 9. 


CROCODILE, s. This word is 
seldom used in India ; alligator (q.v.) 
being the term almost invariably em- 
ployed. 


c. 1328.—''Thero be also coquodriles, 
which are vulgarly called caleatix [Lat. 
calcatrix, ‘a cockatrico']. . . . Theso ani- 
mals be like lizards, und have a tail stretchod 
over all liko unto a lizard's" &c.—riar 
Jordanus, p. 19. 


1590.—'*One Crocodile was so hugo and 
greedy that ho devoured ап Alitamba, that 
is a chained company; of eight or nino slaves; 
but the indigestible Iron paid him his w; 
and murthered tho murtherer."—.1 


| Battel (West Africa), in Purchas, ii. 985. 


[1870.—'*. . . I have been compelled to 
amputato tho limbs of persons seized by 
crocodiles (Mugger). .. . Tho Alligator 
(gharial) sometimes devours children. . . ."— 
Checers, Mal. Jurispr. in India, 366 acg.]- 


CRORE. 


10,000,000. Thus a crore of rupees 
was for many years almost the exact 
equivalent of a million sterling. It 
had опсе been a good deal more, and 
las now been for some years a 

deal less, The Н. is kuror, Skt. koti. 


c. 1315.—‘Kales Dewar, the ruler of 
Ma’bar, enjoyed а highly prosperous life. . . . 
His coffers were roplete with wealth, inso- 
much that in the city of Mardi (Madura) 


thoro were 1200 crores of gold deposited, | 


every crore being equal to а thousand laks, 
and every lak to one hundred thowsind 
diniürs."— We«szf, in Kio, iii. 52. N.B.— 
Tho reading of the word erore is however 
doubtful here (seo noto by Elliot in /осо). 
In any case the valuo of crure is misstated by 
Wassaf. 

c. 1343.—“ They told mo that a certain 
Hindu farmed the revenue of the city and 
its territories (Daulatābād) for 17 karür . . . 
аз for the karór it is equivalent to 100 dads, 
angie lak to 100,000 dintirs."—Jhn Batuta, 
iv. 49. 

с. 1850.—“ In the course of three years he 


had misappropriated about a kror of sinkus | 


from tho revenne."—Zid-uddin-Barai, in 
Elliot, iii. 217. 

с. 1590.—'' Zealous and upright men were 
put in charge of the revenues, each over one 
rar of dams." (These, it appears, were 
called kroris.)—.lin-i-Akbari, i. 13. 

1609.—“‘The King's yeercly Income of 
his Crowne Land is fiftio Crou of Ztvpius, 
every Crou isan hundred Leckes, and every 
Lecke is an hundred thousand Rupias.”— 
Hawkins, in. Purchas, i. 216. 


1628.—'* The revenue of all tho territories 
under the Emperors of Delhi amounts, ac- 
cording to the Royal registers, to six arbs 
and thirty krors of dams. Опе «arb is equal 
tou hundred krors (a Eror being ten millions) 
and а hundred Krorz of dams are equivalent 
to two frors_and_ fifty lucs of rupeas."— 
Muhammad Sharif Hanafi, in Elliot, vii. 138. 


1690.—‘'The №» or Governour of Bengal 
was reputed to have left behind him at his 
Death, twenty Courous of Roupies: A 
kourouw is an hundred thousand lacks."— 
Ovington, 189. 


1757.—''In consideration of tho losses 
which tho English Company have sustained 
. . . I will give them one crore of rupees.” 
—Orme, ii. 162 (ed. 1803). 

с. 1785.—'' The revenues of tho city of 
Decca, once the capital of Bengal, at а low 
estimation amount annually to two kherore." 
—Curraceiali’s Life uf Clive, i. 172. 

1797. — “An Englishman, for Н. E.'s 
amusement, introduced the elegant Euro- 
pean diversion of a race in sacks by old 
women: the Nabob was delighted beyond 
measure, and declared that though he had 
spent а crore of rupees . . . in procuring 
amusement, he had never found one so 
pleasing to him," —7eigawouth, Mem. i. 407. 
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CRORE,s. One hundred lukhs, i.e. | 


CROW-PHEASANT. 


——— 


1879.— 
“Tell me what lies beyond our brazen 


gates. 
Then ono replied, *Tho city first, fair 
Prince ! 
* * * * 
And next King Bimbasira's realm, and 


* * 


then 
The vast flat world with crores on crores 
of folk.' " 
Sir E. Arnold, The Light of Asia, iii. 


[CRORI, s. “The possessor or col- 
Jector of a kror, or ten millions, of 
any given kind of mouey; it was 
! especially applied as an oflieial desig- 
| nation, under the Mohammedan govern- 
ment, to a collector of revenue to the 
extent of а kror of dims, or 250,000 
rupees, Who was also at various times 
{invested with the general superin- 
| tendence of the lands in his district, 

and the charge of the police.” (IV tlson.) 


[е. 1590.—Seo quotation under CRORE. 


(1675. — “Nor does this exempt them 
from piskcasking the Nabob's Cre or 
Governour:”—Yule, Hedye’ Diary, Hak. 
Soe. ii. cexxxix.] 


[CROTCHEY, KURACHEE, 
properly Karachi, the sea-port and 
chief town of the province of Sind, 
which is a creation of the British rule, 
no town Sppesting to have existed on 
the site before 1725. In As Suyüti's 
History of the Caliphs (E.T. p. 229) the 
capture of Kirakh or Kiraj is men- 
tioned. Sir Н. M. Elliotihinks Шш, 
this place was probably situated in if 
not named from Kachh. Jarrett (Au, 
ii. 344, note) supposes this to be 
Karachi, which Elliot identified with 
the Krokala of Arrian. Here, accord- 
ing to Curtius, dwelt the Arabioi or 
Arabitai. The harbour of Karachi was 
possibly the Porus Alexandri, wliere 
Nearchus was detained by the monsoon 
for twenty-four days (see McCrindle, 
Ancient India, 167, 262). 

[1812.—** From Crotchey to Саре Monzo 
the people call themselves Balouches."— 
Morier, Journey through Persia, р. 5. 

(1839.—'*. . . spices of all kinds, which 
are carried from Bombay . . . to Koratchee 
or other ports in Sind." — Alphinstone’s 
Caubul, i. $81.] 


CROW-PHEASANT, s. The 
popular Anglo-Indian name of a some- 
what ignoble bird (Fam. Cuculidae), 
common all over the pus of India, 
in Burma, and the Islands, viz. Cen- 
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CUBEB. 
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CUCUYA, CUCUYADA 


tropus rufipennis, Illiger. It is held in 
India to give omens, 


1878.—''The crow-pheasant stalks past 
with his chestnut wings drooping by. his 
side," — Phil. Robinson, In Му Indian 
Gurden, 7. 

1883.—'' Thero is that ungainly object the 
coucal, crow-pheasant, jungle-crow, or what- 
ever clse you like to call the miscellaneous 
thing, asit clambers through a creoper-ladon 
bush or spreads its reddish-bay wings and 
makes a slow voyage to the next tree. To 
judge by its appearance only it might bo a 
crow developing for a peacock, but its voice 
seoms to have been borrowed from a black- 
faced monkoy."— Tribes on my Frontier, 155. 


CUBEB, s. The fruit of the Piper 
Cubeba, a climbing shrub of the Malay 
region. [Its Hind. name kabab chint 
marks its importation from the East 
by; Chinese merchants.] The word and 
the articles were well known in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the former being 
taken directly from the Arab. Гарал. 
It was used as a spice like other 
peppers, though less common. The 
importation into Europe had become 
infinitesimal, when it revived in last 
century, owing to the medicinal power 
of the article having hecome known to 
our medical officers during the British 
occupation of Java (1811-15). Several 
particulars of interest will be found in 
Hanbury and Flückigers Pharmacog. 
526, and in the notes to Marco Polo, ii. 
380. 


c. 943.—"'The territories of this Prince 
(the Maharaja of tho Isles) produce all sorts 
of spices and aromatics. . . . Tho exports 
are camphor, lign-aloes, clove, sandal-wood, 
Dotel-nut, nutmeg, cardamom, 
kabābah). . . .”—Mas'tdi, i. 341 seg. 

18th cont.— 

ч Theo canel and the licoris 
And swete savoury moynto I wis, 
Theo gilofre, quybibe und mace. . . ci 
King Alesaunder, in. Weber's Metr. 
Rom., i. 279. 

1298.—'' This Island (Java) is of surpass- 
ing wealth, producing black pepper, nutmogs, 
spikonard, galingale, cubebs, cloves... ." 
—Marco Polo, ii. 234. 

с. 1828.—"There too (in Jawa) are pro- 
duced cubebs, and nutmegs, and maco, and 
all the other finest spices except реррог."— 
Friar Jordanus, 31. 

c. 1310.—" The following are sold by the 
pound. Raw silk; saffron ; clove-stalks and 
cloves ; cubebs; lign-alocs. . « -"— Pegolotti, 
in Cathay, &c., p. 305. 

n u Gubebs are of two kinds, i.e. 
domestic and wild 


domestic are known 


i says that it was thus cal 


cubeb (al- | kabir, * 


a, and both shoe Ae 
entire and ligh of good smell; and the 
lo eques from tho wild in this 


way, that the former are a little того brown 
than the wild; also the domestic are round, 
whilst the wild have the lower part a little 
flattened undorneath like flattened buttons.” 
—Pegolotti, in Cathay, &с. ; in orig. 374 seq. 
c. 1390.—'* Take fresh pork, seothe it, 
chop it small, and grind it well; put to it 
hard yolks of eggs, well mixed together, 
with dried currants, powder of cinnamon, 
and maces, cubebs, and cloves whole.”"— 
Recipe in Wright's Domestic Manners, 350, 

1503.—''R. Lot us talk of cubebs; al- 
though, according to Sepulvedn, wo seldom 
use thom alone, and only in compounds. 

** Q, "Tis not so in India; on tho contrary 
thoy aro much used by tho Moora soaked in 
wine . . . and in their nativo region, which 
is Java, they are habitually used for coldness 
e IAS you тау о DM hold 
them for a vory medicine." —Garci«, 
f. 80-80v. vars ; 

1572. — “The Indian physicians uso 
Cubebs as cordials for tho stomach. . . ."— 
Acostu, р. 138. 

1612. —“ Cubebs, tho pound . . . xvi. s." 
—Rates and Valuatioun (Scotland). 

1874.—"In a list of drugs to be sold in 
the . . . city of Ulm, A.D. 1596, cubebs are 
mentioned . . . the price for half an ounce 
being 8 brewers.” —Hanb. © Flick. 527. 


CUBEER BURR, n.p. This was a 
famous banyan-tree on an island of 
the Nerbudda, some 12 m. N.E. of 
Baroch, and a favourite resort of the 
English there in the 18th century. It 
is described Ww Forbes in his Or. Mem. 
i. 98 ; [2nd ed. i. 10, and in Pandurang 
Hari, ed. 1873, ii. 137 seqq.] Forbes 
ed by the 
Hindus in memory of a favourite 
saint (по doubt Kabir). Possibly, how- 
ever, the name was merely the Ar. 
t; given by some Mahom- 
medan, and misinterpreted into an 
allusion to the sectarian leader. 


[1623.—'* On an other side of tho city, but 
out of the circuit of the houses, in an opon 

lace, is scon a great and fair of that 
Kind which I saw in the sea coasts of Pe 
near Ormuz, called thero Lul, but here Ber. 
—P della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 35. Mr. Groy 
identifies this with the CUBEER BURR.] 

1818.—'* The popular tradition among tho 
Hindus is that a man of great sanctity 
named Kubeer, having cleaned his tecth, 
as is practiscd in India, with a piece of 
stick, stuck it into the ground, that it took 
root, and. became what it now is."—Copland, 
in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 290. 


CUCUYA, CUCUYADA,s. А cry 
of alarm or warning; Malayal. kakkuya, 
“to cry out’; not used by Е ish. 
but found among Portuguese writers, 
who formed cucuyada from the native 


CUDDALORE. 


word, as they did Crisada from kris 
(see CREASE). See Correa, Lendas, ii. 
2. 926. See also quotation from 
Tennent, under COSS, and compare 
Australian cooey. 


1525.—'*On this immediately some of his 
Nairs who accompanied him, desired to 
smite the Portuguese who were going 
through the streets ; but the Regedor woul 
not permit it ; and the Caimal approaching 
the King’s palaco, without entering to 
speak to the King, ordered those cries of 
theirs to be made which they call cucu- 
yadas, and іп a fow minutes thoro gathered 
together moro than 2000 Nairs with thoir 
arms. . . ."—Cuorrea, ii. 926. 

1543,—" At tho house of the pagod there 
was a high enclosure-wall of stone, whore 
the Governor collected all his people, and 
thoso of tho country camo trooping with 
bows and TONS znd a fow matei looks; 

great crios and cucuyadas, such as 
thoy employ to call cach other to war, just 
like cranes when thoy aro going to tako 
wing.”—Ibid. iv. 327. 


CUDDALORE, np. A place on 
the marine backwater 16 m. S. of 
Pondicherry, famous in the earl 
Anglo-Indian history of Coromandel. 
It was settled by the Company in 
1682-3, and Fort St. David's was 
егес there soon after. Probably 
the correct name is Kaudal-ür, ‘Sea- 
Town.’ [The Madras Gloss. gives Tam. 
kadal, ‘junction,’ йт, ‘village,’ because 
it stands on the confluence of the 
Kadilam and Paravanar Rivers.] 

[1773.—'* Fort St. David is . . . built on a 
rising ground, about a mile from the Black- 
Town, which is called Cuddalore."— Гоез, 


р. 18.] 

CUDDAPAH, n.p. Tel kadapa, 
{‘threshold,’ said to take its name from 
the fact that it is situated at the open- 
ing of the рез which leads to the holy 
town of Tripatty (Gribble Man. of 

» p. 3); others connect it 
with Skt. kri ‘pity, and the 
Skt. name is Kripanagara]. A chief 
town and district of the Madras Presi- 
dency. 


1768.—'' The chiefs of Shanoor and 
also followed the same path."—77. of Hydur 
Naik, 189. 


LI 
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CUDDOO, s. A generic name for 
pumpkins, [but usually applied to the 
musk-melon, cucurbita. moschata (Watt, 
Econ. Dict. ii. 640)]. Hind. Кадай. 

[1870.—'' Pumpkin, Red and White—Hind. 
Kuddoo. This vegetable grows in great 
abundance in all parts of the Deccan."— 
Riddell, Ind. Dom. Econ. 568.] 


CUDDY, s. The public or captain’s 
cabin of an Indiaman or other pas- 
senger ship. We have not been able 
to trace the origin satisfactorily. It 
must, however, he the same with the 
Dutch and Germ. kajute, which has 
the same signification. This is also 
the Scandinavian languages, Sw. in 
kajuta, Dan. kahyt, and Grimm quotes 
kajute, “ Casteria," from a vocabulary 
of Saxon words used in the first half 
of 15th century. It is perhaps origin- 
ally the mune with the Fr. cahute, ‘a 
hovel, which Littré quotes from 12th 
century as quahute. Ducange has L. 
Latin cahua, ‘casa, tugurium, but a 
little doubtfully. [Burton (Ar. Nights, 
хі. 169) gives P. kadah, ‘a room,’ and 
compares Cumra. The N.E.D. leaves 
the question doubtful.] 

1726.—“‘ Neither will they into ап; 
ship's Ca: so long as the LM any EY 
in the Skipper's cabin or on tho half-deck.” 
Valentijn, Chorom. (and Реди), 134. 

1769.—“‘It_ was his (the Captain's) in- 
variable practice on Sunday to Tot down a 
canvas curtain at ono end of the cuddy 

. and to read the segreh service,—a 
duty which he considered. complete clear- 
ance of the sins of the preecding week,"— 
Life of Lord Teignmouth, i. 12. 

1848.—'*The youngsters among tho pas- 
sengers, young Chaffors of tho 150th, and 
poor littlo Ricketts, coming home after his 
third fevor, used to draw out Sedloy nt the 
cuddy-table and make him tell prodigious 
stories about himself and his exploits 
against tigers and Napoleon.” — Vanity 
Fair, ed. 1867, ii. 255. 


CULGEE, з. А jewelled plume 
surmounting the sirpesh or aigrette 
upon the turban. Shakespear gives 


тра | kalght as a Turki word. [Platts gives 


page kalghi, and refers it to Skt. 
Кайа, ‘a spire.'] 

с. 1514.—''In this manner the people of 
Bårån catch t numbers of herons. The 
Kilki-wj [‘Plumes worn on the cap or 
END m great сосни Ао seo PARE 

‘eport, p. p. coxr.] аго о 
heron's feathers.” Baber, 154. 

1715.—“ John Surman received a vest and 
cues set with precious stones."— Wheeler, 
ii, 246. 
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1759.—'' To present to Omod Roy, viz. :— 


с. 1350.—''It is customary to mako of 
1 Culgah . . 120000 


those fibres wet-weather mantles for thoso 


1 Surpage (sirpesh, or aigrette) 600 00 | rustics whom they call camalls,* whosa 
1 Killot (sco КШ). .  . 25000" | business it e carry pacers, sud о to 
—Expe Хароб Hi . саггу men and women on thoir shoulders in 
Long 18. of Nabob's Entertainment. In | palankins (А etic)... A ont, suct 

as I mean, of this camall Both fand not 


1786.—''Threc Kulgies, three S«rpaishes 
C Sirpech), and three Puduks (7) (pudak, 

. ‘a бадро, a flat piece of gold, a neck 
ornament’) of the value of 36,320 rupecs 
havo been dospatched to you in a casket."— 
Tippoo's Letters, 263. 

[1892.—0f а Banjara ox—‘‘Over the 
benst's forehead is a shaped frontlet of 
cotton cloth bordered with patterns in 
colour with pieces of mirror sewn in, and 
crownod by a kalgi or aigrette of peacock 
feathor tips."—L. Kipling, Beast aud. Man 
tn India, 147. 


_[The word was also applied to a rich 
silk cloth imported from India. 

poia a list of goods belonging to 
sub-governors of the South Sca C.—'*À pair 
of culgee window curtains." —2 зел. Notes С 
Q. ҮІ. 24.] 


CULMUREEA, KOORMUREEA, 
s. Nautical Н. kelmariya, ‘a calm,’ 
|» direct from Port. calmaria (Roe- 

uck). 


CULSEY, s. According to the 

uotation a weight of about a can 

( үү We have traced the word, 
which is rare, also in Prinsep's TaUles 
(ed. Thomas, p. 115), as a measure iu 
Bhüj,kalsi.. And we find R. Drummond 
gives it: “Кисе or Culsy REUS A 
weight of sixteen maunds" (the Guzerat. 
maunds are about 40 lhs., therefore 
kalsi—about 640 lbs) [The word is 

robably Skt. kalasi, ‘a water jar,’ and 

ence a grain measure. The Madras 
Gloss, gives Can. kalasi as a measure of 
capacity holding 14 Seers.] 

1813.—''So plentiful aro mangos . . - 
that during my residence in Guzerat they 
were sold in the public markets for one 
rupeo the culsey ; or 600 pounds in English 
woight.”—Furber, Orient. Мет. i. 30; [2d. 
ed. i. 20]. 


CUMBLY, CUMLY, CUMMUL, 
з. A blanket; а coarse woollen cloth. 
Skt. kambala, appearing in the vema- 
culars in slightly varying forms, eg. 
Н. ат Our first quotation shows a 
curious attempt to connect this word 
with the Arab. hammal, ‘a porter? (see 
HUMMAUL), and with the camel's hair 
of John Baptist’s raiment. The word 
is introduced into Portuguese as cant- 
bolim, ‘a cloak? 


camol cloth) I wore till I got to Florence. 
... No doubt the raiment of John the 
Baptist was of that kind. For, as regards 
camel's hair, it is, next to silk, the softest 
stuff in the world, and never could have 
been meant. . . ."—John Jfarignolli, in 
Catkay, 366. 


1606.—'*We wear nothing more fre- 
quently than those cambolins."—Gowcet, 


[c. 1610.—'* Of it thoy make also good 
storo of cloaks and capes, called by tho 
Indians Mansaus, and у the Portuguese 
‘Ormus cambalis.'"— Z'yrard de i 
Hak. Soc. ii. 240.] 

1673.—“ Leaving off to wonder at tho 
natives quivoring and quaking after Sunset 
wrapping themselves in a combly or Hair- 
Cloth."—Fryer, 54. 

1690.—''Camlees, which aro a sort of 
ARD Cont mado in Porsin, . . ."—Ovington, 

1718.—“ But as n body called the Cammul- 
poshes, or blanket wearors, wero ing to 
join ndaoran, their commander, they 
fell in with a body of troops of Mahratta 
horse, who forbade their going furthor."— 
Seir Mutagherin, i. 143. 

1781.—'*One comley ns a covoring . . . 
4 fanams, 6 dubs, 0 ,"— Prison ges 
of Hon. J. Lindsay, Lives of Lindsays, lii. 

1798.—". . . а largo black Kummul, or 
blanket."—G. Forster, Travels, i. 194. 

1800.—“ Опе of tho old gentlemen, ob- 
serving that I looked very hard at his cumly, 
was alarmed lest I should think he possessed 
numerous flocka of sheop."—Letter of Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, i. 281. 

1813.—Forbes has cameleens.—Or. Mem. 
i. 195 ; (2d. ed. i. 108]. 


CUMMERBUND, s А girdl Ў 
Н. from Р. kamar-band, i.e. * loin-band." 
Such an article of dress is habitually 
worn by domestic servants, peons, and 
irregular troops ; but any waist-belt is 
so termed. 


[1534.—“ And tying on a cuminerbund 
(camarubando) of yellow silk."—Correa, iii. 
598. Camarabandes in Dalboquerque, Comm, 
Hak. Soc. iv. 104.] 


1552.—''The Governor arriving at Goa 
received there a present of a rioh cloth of 
Persia which is called comarbüdos, being 
of gold and silk."—Castanheda, iii. 396. 


* Сата (=. int) survives from the Arabic 
1n some parts of Sicily. 
т, ә 
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i LOLS ate Юзеев с Rage sont to 
ave a sample of gallie ро jugges, 
dingers, loo inglasses, 


bramport, and combarbands, with tho 
prices.” —Cocks's Diary, i. 147. 


1638.—''Ils sorrent la veste d'vno cein- 
dolo aos, appellent Commerbant."— Man- 


1648.—''In the middle thoy have a wol 
adj girdle, called a Commerbant."— 
Van Twist, 55. 

1727.—''They have also a fino Turband, 
embroidered Shoes, and a Dagger of Value, 


stuck into a fino Cummerband, or Sash."— 


"" 
А. Hamilton, i. 229 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 233]. 

1810.—*' They generally have the turbans 
and cummer-bunds of 
way of livery."— Williamson, V. М. i. 274. 

[1826.— My whito coat was looso, for 
want of a kumberbund."—Paadwurang Hari, 
ed. 1873, i. 275.] 

1880.—'*. . . The Punjab seems to have 
found out Manchester. А meeting of nativo 
merchants at Umritsur . . . describes tho 
effects of a shower of rain on tho English- 
mado turbans and Kummerbunds as if their 
heads and loins were enveloped by layers of 
starch."—Z'ioneer Mail, June 17. 


CUMQUOT, s. The fruit of Citrus 
japonica, a miniature orange, often 
sent in jars of preserved fruits, from 
China. Кит/лсаё is the Canton pro- 
nunciation of kin-kii, ‘gold orange,’ the 
Chinese name of the fruit. 


CUMRA, s. H. kamrd, from Port. 
camara; a chamber, a cabin. [In 
Up er India the drawing-room is the 
gol kamrd, so called because one end of 
1t is usually semi-circular.] 


CUMRUNGA, s See CARAM- 
BOLA. 


CUMSHAW, s. Chin. Pigeon- 
English for bucksheesh (q.v), or a 
present of any kind. According. to 

iles it is the Amoy pron. (ka T ) 
of two characters signifying *gratefu 
thanks.” Bp. Moule suggests kan-siu 
(or Cantonese) kdm-sau, ‘thank-gift.’ 


1879.—''. . . they pressed upon us, block- 
ing out the light, uttering discordant cries, 
and clamouring with one voice, Kum-sha, 
т.е. backsheesh, looking more like demons 
than living men."—Ais Bird's Golden Cher- 
sonese, 70. 

1882.—'' As the ship got under weigh, the 
Compradore's cumshas, according to ‘olo 
custom,' were brought on board . . . dried 
lychee, Mackin gates s. — of 
o and preserved ginger."—774e Fan- 
wae, 165. 


tible Loses, dint 


е same colour, by 


CUNCHUNEE, s Н. kanchani. 
A dancing-girl. According to Shake- 

ear, this is the feminine of a caste, 

anchan, whose women are dancers. 
But there is doubt as to this: [see 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes, N.W.P. iv. 
364, for the Kanchan caste.] Kanchan 
is ‘gold’; also a yellow pigment, which 
the women may have used ; see quot. 
from Bernier. [See DANCING-GIRL.] 


[c. 1590.—'* Tho Kanjari ; the mon of this 
class play the Pakhiwaj, the Rabüb, and 
the Tila, while the women sing and dance, 
His Majesty calls them Kanchanis.”—din, 
ed. Jarrett, iii. 257.) 

с. 1660.—‘‘But there is one thing which 
seems to mo a 1110 too oxtravagant . . . 
tho publick Women, I mean not those of 
the Bazar, but thoso moro retired and con- 
siderablo ones that go to tho grent marriages 
nt the houses of the Omraks and Manseb- 
dars to sing and dance, thoso that are called 
Kenchen, as if you should say the guilded 
the blossoming ones. . . ."—Bernier, E.T. 
88; [ed. Constable, 273 sey. ]. 

с. 1661.—'* On regala dans lo Serrail, 
toutes ces Dames Etrang?ros, do festins ot 
des dances des Quenchenies, qui sont des 
femmes ot des filles d'uno Caste de ce nom, 
qi n'ont point d'autre profession que cello 

e la danse."—Thevenot, v. 151. 

1689.—'' And here the Dancing Wonches, 
or Quenchenies, entertain you, if you 
please," —Ovington, 957. 

1799.—“‘In the evening theCanchanis . . . 
have exhibited before tho Prince and court.” 
—Diary in Life of Colebrooke, 153. 

1810.—‘ The dancing-women are of diffor- 
ent kinds . . . tho AMecraseens never per- 
form before assemblies of, mon. . . . Tho 
Kunchenee aro of an oppasite stamp; they 
dance and sing for tho ainusement of the 
male sox."—Welliamson, V. M. i. 386. 


CURIA MURIA, п.р. The name 
of a group of islands off the S.E. coast 
of Arabia (Kharyin Marydn, of Edrisi). 


1527.—'' Thus as they sailed, tho ship got 
lost upon the shore of Fartaque in (the 
region of) Curia Muria; and having swum 
ashore they got along in company of tho 
Moors by land to Calayata, and thenco on 
to Ormuz."— Curica, iii. 562 ; sce also i. 366. 

. 1535.—'* Dopo Adem è Fartaquo, o le 
le Curia, Мана... > Sommario. de 
Regni, in Ramusio, f. 325. 

1540.— Wo letted not to discover tho 
Isles of Curia, Muria, and <Avedalcuria 
(in orig. Abedalcuria).”—Mendez Pinto, ET. 
p. 4. 

e. E) See quotation under ROSAL- 
T. 

1554.—'*. . . it is necossary to como 
forth between Sákara and the islands Khür 
or Múria (XAór Moriya)."—The Mohit, in 


: Jour, Аз. Soc. Beng. v. 459. 


CURNUM. 


[1833,—'* The next place to Saugra із 
Eo Moorya Bay, which is oxtensive, 
and has good soundings throughout; tho 
islands are named Jibly, Hallanny, Soda, 
and Haskee."—Oiren, Narr. i. 318. 
1834.—‘'The next place to Saugra is 
Корк Moorya Bay."— J. R. (eog, Soc. ii. 


_CURNUM, s. Tel. karanamu; a 
village accountant, a town-clerk. 
Acc. to Wilson from Skt. Катана; 
(see CRANNY). [It corresponds to the 
Tam. kanakan (see CONICOPOLY).] 

1827.—'* Very littlo care has heen taken 
to preserve the survey accounts. Those of 
several villages are not to be found. Of 
the remainder only a small share is in the 
Collector's cutcherry, and the rest is in 
tho hands of curnums, written on ans." 
ee by Sie Т. Munro, in Arbuthnot, i. 

5. 


CUROUNDA, з. Н. karaundd. А 
small plum-like fruit, which makes 
good jelly and tarts, and which the 
natives pickle, It is borne by Carissa 
carandas, L., а shrub common in many 
parts of India (Х.О. Apocynaceae). 

[1870.—Riddell gives а receipt for kur- 
under jelly, /nd. Dom. Econ. 338.) 


(CURRIG JEMA, adj. A corr. of 
Н. kharij јата, “separated or detached 
from the rental of the State, as lands 
exempt from rent, or of which the 
revenue has been assigned to in- 
dividuals or institutions” (Wilson). 

(1687.—“'. . . . that whenever they have 
amind to build Factorys, satisfying for the 
land where it was C Jema, that is 
over measure, not ent in the King’s 
books, or paying the usuall and accustomed 
Rent, no Government should molest them.” 
— Yule, Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixiii.] 


CURRUMSHAW HILLS, np 
This name appears in Rennell’s Bengal 
Atlas, applied to hills in the Gaya 
district. It is ingeniously supposed 
by F. Buchanan to have been a mis- 
take of the geographers, in taking 
Karna- Chaupar (*Karna's place of 
meeting or teaching?) the name of an 
ancient ruin on the hills in question, 
for Karnachau Раћат (Pehdr = Hill).— 
(Eastern India, i, 4). 


CURRY, з. Ти the East the staple 
food consists of some cereal, either (as 
in N. India) in the form of flour baked 
into unleavened cakes, or boiled in the 
grain, as rice is. Such food having 
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little taste, some small quantity of a 
much more savoury preparation is 
added as a relish, or ‘kitchen,’ to use 
the phrase of our forefathers. And this 
is in fact the proper office of curry in 
native diet. It consists of meat, fish, 
fruit, or vegetables, cooked with a 
quantity of bruised spices and turmeric 
sec MUSSALLA]; and a little of this 
rives a flavour to a large mess of rice. 
The word is Tam. kari, tc. ‘sauce’; 
kari, v. ‘to eat by biting’. The 
ппагеѕе form karil was that adopted 
by the Portuguese, and is still in use 
at Goa. It is remarkable in how 
many countries a similar dish is ha- 
bitual ; pildo [see PILLAU] is the an- 
alogous mess in Persia, and kuskussu 
in Algeria; in Egypt a dish well 
known as ruzz mufalfal [Lane, Mod. 
Egypt, ed. 1871, i. 185], or “peppe 
rice" In England the proportions of 
rice and “kitchen” are usually reversed, 
so that tlie latter is made to constitute 
the bulk of the dish. 
The oldest indication of the Indian 
cuisine in this kind, though not a very 
йч one, is cited by Athenaeus from 
[egasthenes: "Among the Indians, 
at a banquet, а table is set before each 
individual . .. and on the table is 
placed a golden dish on which they 
throw, first of all, boiled rice . . . . 
and then they add many sorts of meat 
dressed after the Indian fashion” 
(Athen, by Yonge, iv. 39). The 
earliest precise mention of curry is in 
the Mahavanso (c. A.D. 477), where it is 
said of Kassapo that “he partook of 
rice dressed in butter, with its full 
accompaniment of curries.” This is 
Turnour' translation, the original Pali 
being s&pa. 

It is possible, however, that the kind 
of curry used by Europeans and Ma- 
desi is not of purely Indian 
origin, but has come down from the 
spiced cookery of medieval Europe 
and Western Asia. The medieval 
spiced dishes in question were even 
coloured like curry. Turmeric, indeed, 
called by Garcia de Orta, Indian saffron, 
was yet unknown in Europe, but it 
was represented by saffron and sandal- 
wood. A notable incident occurs in 
the old English poem of King Richard, 
wherein the Lion-heart feasts on the 
head of a Saracen— 

“soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 
And with saffron of colour,” 


ee 
ET 


———————o—- 
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Moreover, there is hardly room for 
doubt that capsicum or red pepper (see 
CHILLY) was introduced into India by 
the Portuguese (see Hanbury and Flick- 
дет, 407); and this spice constitutes 
the most important ingredient in 
modern curries, The Sanskrit books 
of cookery, which cannot be of any 
considerable antiquity, contain many 
recipes for curry without this ingre- 
dient. A recipe for curry (caril) is 
iven, according to Bluteau, in the 

ortuguese Arte de Cozinha, р. 101. 
This must be of the 17th century. 

It should be added that Лагі was, 
among the people of S. India, the 
name of only one form of ‘kitchen’ 
for rice, viz. of that in consistency 
resembling broth, as several of the 
earlier quotations indicate. Europeans 
have applied it to all the savoury con- 
coctions of unalogous spicy character 
eaten With rize. ‘These may he divided 
into three classes—viz. (1), that just 
noticed; (2), that in the form of a 
stew of meat, fish or vegetables ; (3), 
that called by Europeans ‘dry curry.’ 
These form the successive courses of 
a Hindu meal in S. India, and have in 
the vernaculars several discriminating 
names. 

In Java the Dutch, in their employ- 
ment of curry, keep much nearer to 
the original Hindu practice. At a 
breakfast, it is common to hand round 
with the rice a dish divided into many 
sectoral spaces, each of which contains 
n Чеп kind of curry, more or less 
iquid. 
саш to the Fankwae at Canton 
(1882), the word is used at the Chinese 
pors (we presume in talking with 

inese servants) in the form kaarle 


(p. 62). 


1502.—''Then the Captain-major com- 
manded them to cut off the hands and cars 
of all the crews, and put all that into ono of 
tho small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears or 
nose or hands, which he ordered to be strung 
round his neck with a palm-leaf for the 
Tang on which he told him to have a curry 
К ) made to eat of what his friar brought 

im."—Correa, Three Voyages, Hak. 

331. The “ Friar” was a Brahman, in the 
dress of a friar, to whom tho odious ruffian 
"Vasco da Gama had given a safe-conduct. 


1563.—'' They made dishes of fowl and 
flesh, which they call caril.”—Garcia, f. 68. 
с. 1580.—‘ The victual of these (renegade 


soldiers) is like that of the barbarous 
that of Moors all bringe [birinj, ‘rice 


; that | 


of Gontoos rice-carril."—/'"rimor e Honra, 
&c., f. 9r. 

1598.—'* Most of their fish is eaten with 
rice, which they seeth in broth, which they 
put upon the rice, and is somewhat soure, 
as if it were sodden in pose leri or un- 
ripe grapes, but it tasteth woll, and is called 
Carriel [У.1. Carriil], which is their daily 
meat.”—Linschoten, 88; [Hak. Soc. ii. 11]. 
This is a good description of the ordinary 
tamarind curry of 8. India. 

1606.--* Their ordinary food is boiled rice 
with many varieties of certain soups which 
thoy pour upon it, and which in those parts 
are commonly called caril.”"—Gourva, 010. 

1608-1610.—'*. . . me disoit qu'il y auoit 
plus de 40 ans, qu'il estoit esclauc, ct auoit 
gagné bon argent à celuy qui le possedoit ; 
et toute fois qu'il no luy donnoit pour tout 
viure qu'vne mesure do riz cru par iour sans 
autre choso . . . et quelquefois deux 
haserugues, qui sont quelque deux deniers 
(see Éi OK), pour auoir du Caril à 
mettre auco le riz."—Afocquet, Voyages, 337. 

1623.—“ In India they give the name of 
caril to certain messes made with butter, 
with the kernel of the coco-nut (in place of 
which might be used in our part of the 
world milk of almonds) . . . with spiceries 
of every kind, among the rest cardamom 
and ginger . . . with vegetables, fruits, and 
a thousand other condiments of sorts; . .. 
and the Christians, who eat everything, put 
in also flesh or fish of overy kind, and some- 
times я... With all which things they 
make a kind of broth in the fashion of our 

wazzetti (or hotch-potches) . . . and this 

roth with all the said condiments in it they 
pour over a good quantity of rico boiled 
simply with water and salt, and the wholo 
makes a most savoury and substantial 
mess."— P, della Valle, ii. 709 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 328.] 

1681.—-‹ Моз sorts of these delicious 
Fruits they gather before they:bo ripe, 
and boyl them to make Carrees, to use the 
Portuguese word, that is somewhat to eat 
with and relish their Rice."—Azox, p. 12. 
"This perhaps indicates that the English curry 
is formed from the Port. caris, plural of 
card, 

c. 1690.—-“ Curcuma in Indi& tam ad 
cibum quam ad medecinam adhibetur, Indi 
enim .. . adeo ipsi adsueti sunt ut cum 
cunctis admiscont condimentis ot piscibus, 
praesertim autem isti quod karri ipsis 
vocatur,” —Rumphius, Pars Vta. p. 166. 

c. 1759-60.—** Tho currees are infinitely 
various, being a sort of fricacces to eat with 
rice, made of any animals or vegetables.”— 
Grose, i. 150. 

1781.—“' To-day have curry and rice for 
my dinner, and plenty of it as C——, my 
messmate, has got the gripes, and cannot 
eat his share." —Hon, J. Lindsay's Jmprison- 
ment, in Lives of Lindsays, iii. 296. 

1794-97.— 4 
“The Bengal squad he fed so wondrous nice, 

Baring his currie took, and Scott his rice." 

Pursuits of Literature, 5th ed., p. 287. 


CURRY-STUFF. 


This shows that curry was not a domesti- 
cated dish in land at the date of publi- 
cation. It also is a samplo of what the 
wit was that ran through so many editions ! 

с, 1830.—''J'ai substitué le lait à l'eau 
pour boisson . . . c'est une sorte de contro- 
poison pour l'essence de feu que formo la 
sauce enragóe de mon sempiternel cari."— 
Jacquemont, Correspondance, i. 196, 

1848.—'' Now we have scen how Mra. 
Sodley had prepared а fine curry for her 
son."— Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 

1860.—'*. , . Vegetables, and especiall; 
farinnceous food, nre especially to be pad 
mended, The latter is indeed rendered 
-attractivo by the unrivalled excollenco of 
the Singhaleso in the preparation of in- 
numerablo curries, cach tempered by tho 
delicate creamy juice expressed from tho 
flesh of the cocoa-nut, after it has been 
reduced to а pulp."— Tenaeat's Ceylon, i. 77. 
N.B. Ténnent is misled in supposing (i. 
437) that chillies are mentioned in tho 
Mahavanso. Tho word is maricha, which 
simply means ** pepper," and which Turnour 
has translated erroneously (p. 158). 

1874.— Tho craving of tho day is for 
quasi-intellectual food, not less highly pop 
pered than the curries which gratify tho 
aded stomach of a returned Nabob."— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 434. 


The Dutch use the word as Kerrie 
or Karrie; and Kari à VIndienne has 
а place in French cartes. 


CURRY-STUFF, s. Onions, chillies, 
«е. ; the usual material for preparing 
curry, otherwise mussalla (q.v.), repre- 
sented in England by the preparations 
called curry-powder and curry-paste. 


1860.—**. . . with plots of csculents and 
curry-stuffs of overy variety, onions, chil- 
lics, yams, cassavas, and swect potatoes." 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 463. 


CUSBAH, s Ar.—H. Лаза, ka- 
gabe ; the chief place of a pergunnah 
(q.v). 

1548.—''And the сасагз of Талаа is 
nu at 4450 pardaos."— SN. Botelho, Too, 


[c. 1590.—''In the fortieth year of his 
Majesty's reign, his dominions consisted of 
one hundred and five Sircars, sub-divided 
into two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-seven kusbahs."—.1 уєен, tr. Gladwin, 
ii. 15 Jarrett, ii. 115.] 

1614.—'' On the land side are tho houses 
of the Vazador (!) or Possessor of tho 
СаваЉе, which is as much as to say tho town 
or aldea of Mombaym (Bombay) Thi 
town of Mombaym is а small and scattered 


affair.”—-Bocarro, MS. fol. 227. 


c. 1844-45.—''In the centre of the large 
Cusbah of Streevygoontum exists an old 
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high, surrounding some 120 houses of a 
body, of people calling thomselves Kotie 
Vellalax,—that is ‘Fort Vellalas.' Within 
this wall no police officer, warrant or Peon 
ever enters. . . . Tho fomales aro said to 
be kept in a state of great degradation and 
ignorance. They nevor pasa without the 
walla alive; when dead they are carried 
out by night in sacks."—Roport by Mr. Е, 
В. Toma, Collector of Tinnevelly, quoted. 
in Lord. Stankopes Miscellanies, 923. Series, 
1872, p. 132. 


CUSCUSS, CUSS, s  Pers—H. 
khaskhas, The roots of a grass [called 
in N. India senhd ог tin,] which 
abounds in the drier parts of India, 
Anatherum muricatum (Beauv.), An- 
dropogon muricatus (Retz), used in 
India during the hot dry winds to 
make screens, which are kept con- 
stantly wet, in the window openings, 
and the fragrant evaporation from 
which greatly cools the house (see 
TATTY). This device seems to he as- 
cribed by Abul Fazl to the invention 
of Akbar. These roots are well known 
in France by the name vetyver, which 
isthe Tam. name vetfivéru, ‘the root 
which is dug up.’ In some of the N. 
Indian vernaculars khaskhas is ‘a 
рорру-Пеай'; [but this is a different 
word, Skt, khaskhasa, and compare P. 
khashihash]. 


c. 1590.—"* But they (the Hindus) wero 
notorious for the want of cold water, the 
intolerable heat of their climate. . . . Hix 
Majesty remedied all these evils and defects. 
Ho taught them how to cool water by tho 
help of saltpetroe. . . . Hu ordered mats to 
be woven of a cold odorifarous root called 
Khuss . . . and whon wetted with water 
on the outside, those within enjoy a pleas- 
ant cool air in the height of summer."— 
i gr (Gladwin, 1800), ii. 196 ; [ed. Jarrett, 
iii. 9]. 

1003.—''Kas lunays." 
under TATTY. 


1810.—*''Tho Kuss-Kuss . . . when fresh, 
is rather fragrant, though tho scent is some- 
x terraeeous,"— Williamson, V. М. i. 


feo quotation 


1821.—'* We have tried ta keep our rooms 
cool with ‘tatties,’ which are mats formed 
of the Kuskos, a peculiar sweot-scented 
grass, . . ."—Jeler, ей. 1844, i. 59. 


It is curious that the coarse grass 
which covers the more naked parts of 


appears to be called kusu-kusu (Wallace, 
2nd ed. ii. 74). But we know not if 
there is any community of origin in 


їв | the Islands of the Indian Archi 


maud fort, or rather wall of about 20 feet | these names, 


CUSPADORE. 


jungle grass, the roots of which aro called 
ah (sirkanda) ог khus-Ehus."—4Afrs. 
Meer Husan Ali, Observations, &c., ii. 208.] 


In the sense of poppy-seed or poppy- 
head, this word sd ; De Orta, AS 
Ar. ; [see above.] 


1563.—“. . . at Camhniete, seeing in the 
market that they were selling poppy-heads 
Vig enough to fill a canuda, and also some 
no bigger than ours, and asking tho name, 
1 was told that it was сахсал (cashcash) 
and that in fact is the name in Arabic— 
and they told me that of these poppies was 
made opium («n/fíde), cuts being made in 
tho poppy-head, so that the opium exudes." 
—Gurcia De Orta, f. 155. 

1621.—'* The 24th of al public pro- 
climation was made in Ispahan by tho 
King’s order . . . that on pain of death, 
no one should drink cocur, which is а 
liquor made'from the husk of tho capsule 
of opium, called by them khash-khash."— 
P, dellu Valle, ii. 209 ; [corr is P. Aocnar]. 


CUSPADORE, s. Anold term for 
nspittoon. Port.cuspadeira, [rom cuspir, 
[Lat. conspuere], to spit. Cuspidor 
would be properly qué multum spuit. 


1554.—Speaking of tho greatness of tho 
Sultan of Bengal, he says to illustrate it— 
“From the camphor which goes with his 
spittlo when he spits into his gold spittoon 
fe idor) his chamberlain has ап income of 
eruzados.”—Cuslunheda, Bk. iv. ch. 83.] 


1672.—'* Hére maintain themselves three 
d the most powerful lords and Naiks of this 

п 
ot 


Pa Cristapa-naik of Chengier, tho 
Keen ecd 200 s, tho Vaik 
of Tanjouwer, Warder and 


8. "o. 


Baldacus, Germ. ed. 153. 


1735.—In a list of silver plate wo havo 
'*$ cuspadores."— Wheeler, iti. 139, 

1775.—“ Before each person was placed'a 
largo brass salvor, a bi earthon pot of 
water, and a brass cuspadore."— Forrest, V. 
to N. Guinea, бс. (at Magindanao), 235. 

[1900.—'* The royal cuspadore” is men- 
tioned among the lia at Selangor, and a 


" cuspadore " (kelor) is part of the marriage | 


nppliances.— f, Malay Magic, 26, 374.] 


CUSTARD-APPLE, =. The name 
in India of a fruit (Anona squamosa, L.) 
originally introduced from Е. America, 
but which spread over India during tks 


(‘bullock’s heart,’ A. reticulata, L., the 
custard-apple of the W. Indies, where 
both names are applied to it) is called 
in the south by the name of her 
husband Рата. Апа the Sitayhal and 
Ramphal have become the subject of 
Hindu legends (see Forbes, Or. Mem. iii. 
410). The fruit is called in Chinese 
Fan-li-chi, ùe. foreign leechee. 

A curious controversy has arisen 
from time to time as to whether this 
fruit and its congeners were really 
imported from the New World, or 
were indigenous in India. They are 
not mentioned among Indian fruits by 
Baber (c. A.D. 1530), but the transla- 
tion of the Am (c. 1590) by Prof. 
Blochmann contains among the “Sweet 
Fruits of Hindustan,” Custurd-apple 
(p. 66). On referring to the original, 
however, the word is saddp’hal (fructus 
perennis) а Hind. term for which 
Shakespear gives many applications, 
not one of them the anona. The bel 
is one (Aegle marmelos), and seems 
as probable as any (see BAEL). The, 
атаара is mot mentioned by” 
Garcia de Orta (1563), Linschoten 
1597), or even by P. della Valle 
1634) It is not in Bontius (1631), 
nor in Piso's commentary on Bontius 
(1658), but is described as an American 
modus in the West Indian part of 
Piso's book, under the Brazilian name 
Araticu. Two.species are described as 
common by P. Vincenzo "Maria, whose 
hook was published in 1672. Both 
the custard-apple and the sweet-sop 
are fruits now generally diffused in 
India; but of their having been im- 
ported from the New World, the name 
Anona, which we find in Oviedo to 
have been the native West Indian 
name of one of the species, and whiclr 
in various corrupted shapes is applied 
to them over different paris of the 
East, is an indication. Crawfurd, it 
is true, in his Malay Dictionary ex- 
lains попа or buah- (“fruit”) пона 
In its application to the custard-apple 
as fructus virginalis, from nona, the 
term applied in the Malay countries 
(like missy in India) to an unmarried 
European lady. But in the face of the 
American word this becomes out of the 
question. 

It is, however, a fact that among the 


16th century. Its commonest name! Bharhut sculptures, among the carv- 


in Hindustan is sharifa, i.e. ‘noble’; | ings di 


up at Muttra by General 


lut it is also called Sttap’hal, i.e. ‘the | Cunningham, and among the copies 
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custard-apple, and urges 
the Portuguese in 


introducing the fruit (which he does 


not deny) were merely bringing coals 
to Newcastle ; that he has found ex- | 
tensive tracts in various parts of India 


probably the átd and its name came 
to India from Mexico vid the Philip- 
pines, whilst the anona and its name 


covered with the wild custard-apple ; ' eune to India from Hispaniola vid the 
and also that this fruit bears an in- į Саре. In the face of these probabilities 
digenous Hindi name, dtd or dl, from | the argument of General OSEE n 
the Sanskrit dtripya. | from tlie existence of the tree in a wild 

It seems hard to pronounce about | state loses force. The fact is undoubted 
this dtripya. A very high authority, ! and may he corroborated by tlie follow- 
Prof. Max Müller, to whom we once | ing passage from “ Observations on the 
referred, doubted whether the word | nature of the Food of the Inhabitants of 
(meaning *delightful?) ever existed in | South India,” 1864, p. 12:—“I have seen 


real Sanskrit. It was probably an 
artificial name given to die fruit, and 
he compared it aptly to the factitious 
Latin of aureum malun for “orange,” 
though the latter word really comes 
from the Sanskrit ndranga. On the 


other hand, «рус is quoted by Raja , Watt, 


, it stated in a botanical work that this 
pani (Anona sq.) is not indigenous, 
put introduced from America, or the 
W. Indies. If so, it has taken most 
kindly to the soil of the Deccan, for 
tle jungles are full of it": [also see 

icon. Dic. ii. 259 seg, who 


Rádhakant Deb, in his Sanskrit dic- ; supports the foreign origin of. the 
tionary, from a medieval work, the | plant], The author adds that the 


Dravyaquna. And the 
would have to lie considered how far 
the MSS. of such a work are likely to 
have been subject to modern interpola- 
tion. Sanskrit names have certainly 
been invented for many objects which 
were unknown till recent centuries. 
Thus for example, Williuns gives 
more than one word for cactus, or 
prickly pear, a class of plants which 
was certainly introduced from America 
(see Vidura and Visvasuraka, in his 
Skt. Dictionary). 

A new difliculty, moreover, arises as 
to the indigenous claims of dtd, which 
is the name for the fruit in Malabar as 
well as in Upper India. For, on turn- 
ing for light to the qud works of 
the Dutch ancients, Rheede and Rum- 
phius, we find in the former (Hortus 
Malabaricus, part iv.) a reference to a 
certain author, ‘Recchus de Plantis 
Mexicanis, as giving a drawing of a 
eustard-apple tree, the name of which 
in Mexico was ahaté or até, “fructu 
apud Mexicanos praccellenti arbor 
nobilis” (the expressions are note- 
worthy, for the popular Hindustani 


Guestion wild custard-apples saved the lives of 


i many during famine in the Hyderabad 
į country. But on the other hand, the 
Argemone Mexicana, a plant of un- 
questioned American origin, is now 
«ne of the most familiar weeds all over 
India. The cashew (Anacardium occi- 
dentale), also of American origin, and 
carrying its American name with it to 
India, not only forms tracts of jungle 
now (as Sir С. Birdwood has stated) 
in Canara and the Concan (and, as we 
may add from personal knowledge, in 
| Tanjore), but was described by P. 
Vincenzo Maria, more than two 
hundred and twenty years ago, as 
{then abounding in the wilder tracts 
‚ of the western coast. 
| The question raised by General 
Cunningham is an old one, for it is 
alfüded to by Rumphius, who ends hy 
leaving it in doubt. We cannot say 
that we lave seen any satisfactory 
suggestion of another (Indian) plant 
as that represented in the ancient 
sculpture of Bharhut, [Dr. Watt says : 
“They may prove to be conventional 
representations of the jack-fruit tree 
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or some other allied plant; they are 
not unlike the flower-heads of the 
sacred kadamba or AROSE: (loc. 
cit. i. 260)]. But it is well to get rid 
of fallacious arguments on either side. 

In the “ Materia Medica of the Hindus 
by Udoy Chand Dutt, with a Glossary 
hy G. King, M.B., Cale. 1877,” we find 
the following synonyms given :— 


“ Anona squamosa : Skt. Gandagatra ; 
Beng. Atd; Hind. Sharifa, and Sitd- 
phal” 

“Anona reticulata: Skt. Lavali; 
Beng. Lond.” * 


1072.—'' Tho plant of tho -iča in 4 or 5 

eara comes to its greatest size . tho 
fruit . . . under the rind is divided into so 
many wedges, Vader d to the external 
compartments. . . Tho pulp is vory white, 
tender, delicate, and so delicious that it 
unites to agreenhlo sweetness à most dolight- 
ful fragrance like rose-water . . . and if 
presented to ono unacquainted with it ho 
would certainly take it for a blamange. . . . 
The sinana,” &c., &c.—P. Vincenzo Maria, 
pp. 346-7. 


1690.—** They (Hindus) feed likewise upon 
Pinc-Apples, Custard-apples, so called 
because they resemble a Custard in Colour 
and Taste. . . -’—Ovington, 303. 

c. 1830.—'*. . . tho custard-apple, like 
russet bags of cold re ea un Cringle's 
Log, od. 1863, p. 140. 

1878.—'* The gushing сама ар le with 
its crust of stones and luscious pulp."—/A 
Robinson, In my Indian Garden, Tao . 


CUSTOM, s. Used in Madras as 
the equivalent of Dustoor, Dustoory, 
of which it is a translation. Both 
words illustrate the origin of Customs 
iu the solemn revenue sense. 


1683.—'*Threder and Barker positively 
deniod yo overweight, yo Merchants proved 
it by their books; but yo skeyne out of 
evory draught was confest, and claimed as 
their duo, having been always tho custom." 
—Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 1. 83. 

1768-71.—'* yans who... sorve in 
this capacity without any fixed pay, but 
they know how much more thoy may chargo 
upon every rupee, than they have in reality 
paid, and this is called costumado."— 
Stavorinus, E.T., i. 522. 


CUSTOMER, s. Used in old books 
of Indian trade for the native oflicial 
who exacted duties. [The word was 


* Sir Joseph Hooker observes that the use of 
tho terms Custard-apple, Bullock's heart, and 
Swi has heen so indiscriminate or uncertain 
that it is hardly possible to use them with un- 
questionable accuracy, 


in common use in England from 1448 
to 1748 ; see N. 


[1609.—'* His houses . . . aro seized on 
by tho Customer.”—Danvers, Letters, i. 25; 
and comp. Foster, ibid. ii. 225. 

[1615.—'* The Customer should come and 
visitt thom."—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soo. i. 44.] 

1682.—'''Tho several affronts, insolonces, 
and abuses dayly put os us by Boolchund, 
= ae eeepc edges, Diury, (Hak. 

, i. 33]. 


CUTCH, s. Sce CATECHU. 


CUTCH, u.p. Properly Kachchh, a. 
native State in the West of India, 
immediately adjoining Sind, the Rajput. 
ruler of which is called the Rio. The 
name does not occur, as far as we have 
found, in any of the earlier Portuguese 
writers, nor in Linschoten, [but the 
latter mentions the gulf under the 
name of Jaqueta Ger Soc. i. 56 seq.)]. 
The Skt. word kachchha seems to mean 
a morass or low, flat land. 


c. 1030.—'*At this place (Mansura) tho 
river (Indus) divides into two streams, oue 
empties itself into the sea in tho noighbour- 
hood of the city of Litháráni, and the othor 
branches off to tho cast to the borders of 
Kach.”—A/-Birani, in Elliot, i. 49. 

Again, “Kach, tho country Tso 
gum” (i.e. mukal or bdellium), p. 66. 


The port mentioned in the next 
three extracts was probably Mandavi 
(this name is said to signify “ Custom- 
House? ; [mandwi, ‘a temporary hut,’ 
is a term commonly applied to a 
bazaar in N. India]. 


1611.—“ Cuts-nagore, a place not far from 
the River of Zinde."—Jíc. Downton, in 
Purchas, i. 807. 

[1612.—‘ The other ship which proved of 
Cuts-xagana.”—Danvers, Letters, i. 179.] 

c. 1615.—* Francisco Sodre . . . who was 
serving as captain-major of tho fortress of 
Dio, went to Cache, with twelvo ships and a 
sanguicel, to inflict chastisement for tho 
arrogance and insolenco of theso blacks 
(5. . . pela soberbia e desaforos d'estes 
negros. . . .”—‘*OF these niggers !"), think- 
ing that he might do it as casily as Gas 
do Mello had punished those of Por."— 
Bocarro, 257. 

[c. 1661.—'*Dara . . . traversing with 
speed tho territories of the Raja Katche 
soon reached the province of Guzarate. . . ." 
—Bernier, ed. Constable, 13.] 

1727.—'' Tho first town on tho south side 


of the Indus is Cutch-aaggen." — A. 
Hamilton, i. 181; [ed. 1744]. 
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5-————— Á— M I U 
CUTCH GUNDAVA, n.p. Kachchh| the Conquest of Sind, made in A.D. 


Ganddva or Kachchi, а province of 
Biluchistan, under the Khan of Kelat, 
adjoining our province of Sind; a 
level plain, subject to inordinate heaf 
in summer, and to the visitation of the 
sünüm. Across the northern part of 
this plain runs the railway from 
Sukkur to Sibi. Ganddwt, the chief 
үсе, has been shown by Sir Н. 
Elliot to he the Kandabil or Kandhabel 
of the Arab geographers of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. The name in its 
modern shape, or what seems intended 
for the same, occurs in the Persian 
version of the Chachndmah, or H. of 


A cutcha Brick is a sun-dried brick. 


m Mouse is built of mud, or of sun- 
dried brick. 

m Road ia earthwork only. 

m Appointment із acting ог tem- 

)orary. 

" Settlement is ono whero tho land 
is held without lenso. 

qi Account or Estimate, is one which 
is rough, superticial, and un- 
trustworthy. 

m Мамина, or Neer, іх tho smaller, 


where two weihtsare in use, 
as often happens. 


T Major is a brevet or local Major. 

F: Colour is one that won't wash. 

53 гост із a simple aguo ога light 
attack. 

» Pic generally means one of 


those amorphous coppers, 
current in up-country bazars 
at varying rates of valuo. 

m Cosi—seo analogy under Mauad 
above. 

5 Roof. A roof of mud laid on 
beams ; or of thatch, &c. 

t Scoundrel, a limp and fatuous 
knave. 

Sean (sildi) is the tailor's tack 
for trying on. 


1763.—“‘ Il parait que les catcha cosses 
sont plus en usage que les autres cosses dans 
lo gouvernement du Decan."—Z«tres Ediji- 
«ntes, xv. 190. 


1863.—“ In short, in America, whero they 
cannot get a рисќа railway they take a 
kutcha onoinstead. This, | think, is what 
wo must do in India."—Lord Elgin, in 
Letters and Journals, 432. 


Captain Burton, in a letter dated 
Aug. 26, 1879, and printed in the 
* Academy” (р. И explains Ше 
gypsy word gorgio, for a Gentile or 
non-Rommany, as being kachha or 
cutcha. This may be, but it does 
not. carry conviction. 


1216 (see Elliot, i. 166). 


CUTCHA, KUTCHA, adj Hind. 
kachchd, ‘raw, crude, unripe, un- 
cooked. This word is with its oppo- 
site раї (see PUCKA) among the 
most constantly recurring aioe 
colloquial terms, owing to the great 
variety of metapliorical applications of 
which both are susceptible, The 
following are a few examples only, 
but they will indicate the manner of 
use better than any attempt at сош- 
prehensive definition :— 


А pucka Brick is а properly kiln-burnt 
brick 


» House is of burnt brick or stono 
with lime, and gonorall 
with a terraced plaster roof. 

m Road is a Macadamised one. 


7 Appointment is permanent. 

n Settlement is опо fixed for a term 
of years. 

m Ассонні, or Estimate, is carefully 
mado, and claiming to be 
relied on. 

» Maund, or Seer, is tho largor of 
two in use. 

m Major, i3 а regimental Major. 

q Colour, is ono that will wash. 

m Fever, is a dangorous. romittont. 
or the liko (what the Italians 
call pernizziont). 

E lice; a double copper coin 


formerly in uso; also а 
propor pice (—1 anna) from 
the Govt. mints, 

s» _ Coxs—sco under Манп above. 


7 Roof; a terraced roof mado with 


cement, 
n Scoundrel, one whose motto is 
“Thorough,” 
n ган is the definite stitch of tho 
garment. 


CUTCHA-PUCKA, adj. This term 
is applied in Bengal to a mixt kind of 
building in which burnt brick is used, 
but which is cemented with mud in- 
stead of lime-mortar. 


CUTCHERRY, and in Madras 
CUT'CHERY, s An office of ad- 
ministration, a court-house, Hind. 
kachahri; used also in Ceylon. The 
word is not usually now, in Bengal, 
applied to a merchant's counting-house, 
which is called dufter, but it ix applied 
to the office of an Indigo-Planter or a 
Zemindar, the business in which is 


CUTCHERRY. 


more like that of a Magistrate's or 
Collector's Office. In the service of 
Tippoo Sahib cutcherry was used in 
peculiar senses besides the ordinary 
one. In the civil administration it 
seems to haye been used for something 
like what we should now call Depart- 
ment (see eg. Tippoo's Letters, 992); 
and in the army for a division or large 
brigade (e.g. ibid. 332 ; and see under 
JYSHE aud quotation from ЙКЕ 
below). 


1010.—* Over against this seat is the 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s 
Viscer sits overy mori some three houres, 
by whose hands passo all matters of Rents, 

rants, Lands, Firmans, Debts, &c."— 
Harkins, in Purchas, i. 439. 

1073.—' At tho lower End the Royal 
Exchange or Queshery . . . opens its fold- 
ing doors."— Fryer, 261. 

[1702. T 
cscapo thomselves were carried into the 
Cacherra or publick Gaol."—Jledyes, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. cvi.] 

1763. — “The EN nequaints the 
Board that agrecably to their orders of the 
9th May, he last Saturday attended the 
Court of Cutcherry, and acquainted the 
Members with tho charge the President of 
the Court had laid against them for non- 
attendance.”—In Lony, 316. 

» The protection of our Gomastahs 
and servants from tho oppression and juris- 
diction of the Zomindars and their Cut- 
cherries has been ever found to bo a liberty 
highly essential both to the honour and 
interest of our nation."—From the Chief 
and Council at Dacca, in Van Sittart, i. 247. 


с. 1705.—'* Wo can truly aver that during 
almost five years that we presided in the 
Cutchery Court of Culentta, never any 
murder or atrocious crime came before us 
but it was proved in the end a Bramin was 
at tho bottom of it."—4Iohcell, Interesting 
Historical Erents, Pt. 1T. 102. 

1783.—'*The moment thoy find it truo 
that the English Government shall remain as 
it is, they will divide sugar and sweotmeats 
among all the people in the Cutcheree; 
then overy body will speak sweot words.” — 
Natice Letter, in Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 227. 


1786.—' You must not suffer any опе to 
como to your house ; and whatever business 
you may have to do, let it be transacted in 
our Kuchurry."— Tippoo's Letters, 303. 


1791.—“ At Soringapatam General Mat- 
thews was in confinement. James Skurry 
was sont for one day to the Kutcherry 
there, and some pewter plates with marks 
on them were shown to him to explain; he 
saw on them words to this purport, ‘I am 
indebted to the Malabar Christians on 
account of the Public Service 40,000 Rs. ; 
tho Company owes me (about) 30,000 Rs. ; 
I have taken Poison and om now within a 
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| after him, and orders were is 


| panies (yew:), ono 
fone eusho 
те ап сану | eushoons, one Cutcherry. The establishment 
| numbers 
| caprices, nnd at one time а cushoun, with its 


CUTCHNAR, 


short time of Death ; whoever communicates 
this to the Bombay Govt. or to my wife 
will be amply rewarded. (Signed) Richard 
Matthews." — Narrative of Mr. Willian 
Drake, and other. Prisoners (in. Mysore), in 
Madras Courier, 17th Nov. 

c. 1796.—''. . . the other Asof Mirín 
Hussein, was а low fellow and а debauchee, 
. . . who in different . . . towns was carried 
in his pálkf on tho shoulders of dancing girls 
as ugly as demons to his Kutcheri or hall 
of audience." —H. of Tipá Sultán, E.T. by 
Miles, 246. 


ну"... the favour of the Sultan towards 
that worthy man (Dundia Wágh) still con- 
tinuod to increase . . . but although, after 
Í a time, a Kutcheri, or brigade, was named 
ued for his 

į release, it was to no purpose,” —Zbid. 218. 


[c. 1810.—“ Four appears to have been the 
fortunate number (with ‘Tippoo ; four com- 
battalion (feep), four Сера 
(see KOSHOON): . . . four 


с. Of a estcherry .. . 5,688) but these 
fluctuated with the Sultaun's 


cavalry attached, was a legion of about 
3,000."— Wills, Mysore, ed. 1869, ii. 132.] 


1831.—**I mean, my dear Lady Wrough- 
ton, that the man to whom Sir Charles is 
most heavily indebted, is an оћсег of his 
own Kucheree, the very sircar who cringes 
to you every morning for orders."—7/^ 
Buboo, ii. 120. 

1860.—**I was told that many years ago, 
what remained of the Dutch records were 
removed from the record-roum of the 
Colonial Office tothe Cutcherry of the 
Government Agent.” — Tennent’s Ceylon, 
i. xxviii. 

1873.—'' I'd rather be out here in a tent 
any timo . . . than be stewing all day ina 
stuffy Kutcherry listening to Ram Buksh 
and Co. perjuring themselves till they are 
nearly white in the face."— Th« True He- 
Sormer, i. 4. 


1883.—‘‘Surrounded by what seemed to 
mo a mob of natives, with two or threo dogs 
at his fect, talking, writing, dictating,—in 
short doing Cutcherry."—C. Reikes, in 
Bosworth Smith's Lord Laucrence, i. 89. 


CUTCHNAR,s. Hind. kachnar, Skt. 
kdnchandra (kanchana, ‘gold’) the 
beautiful flowering tree Pauhiniw 
variegata, L., aud some other species 
of the same genus (N. O. Leguminosae). 


1855. — “Very good fireworks wero Cx- 
hibited . . . among the best was a sort of 
maypole hung round with minor fireworks 
which went off in a blaze and roll of smoke, 
leaving disclosed a treo hung with quivering 
flowers of purplo flame, evidently intended 
to represent the Kachnar of tho Burmese 
foresta." — Fule, Mission to Ava, 95. 
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CUTTACK, np. The chief city} 1672—“... iarly Brand-goese, 
of Orissa, and district immediately | Colum [seo COOLUNG] and Беги, 8 
attached. From Skt. kataka, ‘an | SPocies of the former."—Fryer, 117. 


army, а camp, a royal city.’ This 
name Al-kataka is applied by Ibn 
Batuta in the 14th century to t 
in the Deccan (iv. 46), or at least to 
a part of the town adjoining that 
ancient fortress. 
Л gium 
ict, 10 Датиго, 11. in 

Нан. ii. 358]. н е 

[c. 1590.—** Attock оп the Indus is called 
Atak Benares in contra distinction to Katak 
Benares in Orissa at the opposite extremity 
of the Empire.”—Ain, od. Jarret, ii. 311.] 

1633.—'* The 30 of April wo sot forward 
in tho Morning for the City of Coteka (it 
isa city of seven miles in compasse, and it 
standoth a mile from Malcandy whore the 
Court is kopt.”— Bruton, in. Най. v. 49. 

1726.—“ Cattek."— Valentijn, v. 158. 


Mee ed s. 5916, Hind a 
іесе- apparently either of si 

e DM sil PS cotton. Kuttdn, 
Pers, is flax or linen cloth. This is 
perhaps the word. [Kattan is now used 
in India for the waste selvage in silk 
weaving, which is sold to Patwas, and 
used for stringing ornaments, such as 
joshans (armlets of gold or silver beads) 
bazübands (armlets with folding bands), 
Хе. (Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 
60)] Cutanees appear in Milburn's 


list of Calcutta piece- 
1598.—'' Cotonias, which are like canvas.” 
—Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 60. 


cus — *(Gontenijs." Seo under AL- 
n 673.—" Cuttanee breeches.” Seo under 


[1690.—'*. . . rich Silks, such as Atlasses, 
Cuttanees. . . ."—Sco under ALLEJA. 

(1734. — “They manufacturo . . . in 
cotton and silk called Cuttenees."—4. 
Hamilton, i, 126 ; od. 1744.] 


CUTTRY. See KHUTTRY. 


CYRUS, SYRAS, SARUS, &c A 
common corruption of Hind. sdras, 
(Skt. sarasa, 
ruptly) sdrhans, the name of the great 
gray crane, Grus Antigone, L., gener- 
ally found in pairs, held. almost sacred 
in some parts of India, and whose 
“fine trumpet-like call, uttered when 
alarmed or on the wing, can be heard 
a couple of miles off” (Jerdon). [The 
British soldier calls the bird a “Serious, 
and is fond of shooting him for the pot] 

T 


eogir | their long throats wi 


the ‘lake bird,] or (cor- |! 


1807.—'' The а h llas th 
and all tho Atara күмү extremely fond 
of snakes, which they .. . swallow down 
i td "— 
Williamson, Or. Field Speris, ir pateh. 
[1809.—''Saros." Seo under COOLUNG.] 
1813.—In Forbes's Or. Мет. (ii. 277 segg. ; 
ed. i. 502 thero i yes 


2nd d curious 
D a бутта ог sad, (as ho writes it) whic! 


ied in India, and 
ised its master whon 
е visited General Conway's menagerie at 


Park Place near Henley. 


1840.—“ Bands of gobbling Inl (see 
‘ANTS are 


this word, probably 
meant) “and grou 
half-Quaker, half- 
and conferred togethor, in sceming per- 
Ploxity as to the nature of our intentions." 
—Air3. 


Soldier's Life, i. 108, 


of tall cyruses in their 
cer plumage, consulted 


zie, Storms and Sunshine of a 


D 


Dabhol. In the 


np. 


DAB 
later Middle Ages a famous port of 
the Konkan, often coupled with Ohoul 
an, carrying on extensive trade with 
tl 


e West of Asia. It lies in the modern 


dist. of Ratnagiri, in lat. 17° 34’, on 
the north ban 

Vashishti R. In some maps (eg. A. 
Arrowsmith’s of 1816, long the standard 


of the Anjanwel or 


map of India), and in W. Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer, it is confounded with Düpoli, 
12 m. north, and not a seaport. 


c. 1475.—'' Dabyl is also a very extensivo 
where many o nro brought 
deer t [Arabistan? t.e. 
Arabia], Khorassan, Turkistan, Noghostan." 
—Nikilin, p. 20. “It is а very largo town, 
tho great mecting-placo for all nations 
living along the coast of India and of 
Ethiopia. "—Jbid. 30. 

1502. — Тһе gale abated, and tho caravels 
reached land at Dabul, whore they rigged 
their lateen sails, and mounted their artil- 
."— Correa, Three Voyages of V. da Gama, 
Hak. Soc. 308. 
1510.—''Having seen Covel and its cus- 
toms, I went to another city, distant 
from it two days journey, which is called 
Dabuli.... Thero are Moorish merchants 
here in very great numbors."— Varthema, 
114. 


a, Sure s nonsense As suggested by Sir J. 
Campbell in the Bombay Gazeltecr, Misr ant) is 
probably the word. 


DACCA. 


1516.—'' This Dabul has а very good har- 
bour, where there always congregate many 
Moorish ships from various ports, an 
especially from Mekkah, Aden, and Ormuz 
with horses, and from Cambay, Diu, and 
the Malabar country."— Barbosa, 72. 

1554.—'*93d Voyage, from Dābul to 
Aden."—TAe Mohit, in J. Аз. Soc. Beng., 
v. 464. 

1572.—Sce Camões, x. 72. 

[c. 1665.—‘‘ Tho King of Bijapur has three 
good ports in this kingdom: theso aro Raja- 
pur, Жано ‚ and Kareputtun.”—TZavernier, 
ed. Ball, i. 181 seg:] 


DAOCA, n.p. Properly Dhaka, 
[“Ше wood of (К (see DHAWE) trees’; 
the Imp. Gaz. suggests Dhakeswart, ‘the 
concealed goddess 1 А city in the east 
of Bengal, once of great importance, 
especially in the later Mahommedan 
history; famous also for the “Dacca 
muslins” woven there, the annual ad- 
vances for which, prior to 1801, are 
said to have amounted to £250,000. 
Taylor, Descr. and Hist. Account of the 

ton, Manufacture of Dacca in Bengal]. 
Dàka is throughout Central Asia ap- 
pled to all muslins imported through 

abul. 

с. 1612.—“. . . liberos Osmanis assecutus 
vivos copit, EE cum elephantis ct omni- 
bus thesauris defuncti, post quam Daeck 
Bengalao донор est roversus, misit 
ad regom."— De Laet, quoted by Blochmann, 
Ain, 1. 521. 

[c. 1617.—'* Dekaka " in Sir T. Roe's List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 538.] 

€. 1660.— The same Robbers took Sultan- 
Sua at Dakd, to carry him away in 
their Galeasses to Rakun. . . ."— Bernier, 
E.T. 55; [ed. Constable, 109]. 

1605.—'*Daca, is a great Town, that ex- 
tends itself only in length; overy ono 
coveting to havo an House by tho Ganges 
side, "The len th . . . is above two leagues. 
*. These Houses are properly no moro 
than paltry Huts built up with Bambouc's, 
and daub'd over with fat Earth.”—Taver- 
nier, B.T. ii. 55; [ed. Вай, i. 198]. 

1682.—‹ The only expedient left was for 
the Agent to go himself in person to the 
Vabob and Duan at Decca.” —Hedyes, Diary, 
Oct. 9; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]. 


DACOIT, DACOO,s. Hind. dakait, 
dakáyat, dakit; a rohher helonging to 
ап armed gang. The term, being 
current in Bengal, got into the Penal 
Code. By law, to constitute dacoity, 
there must һе five or more in the 

ng committing the crime. Beames 

erives the word from dakna, ‘to shout,’ 
а sense not in Shakespear's Dict. [It 
is to be found in Platts, and Fallon 
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DAGBAIL. 


ives it as used in E. H. It appears to 
ре connected with Skt. dashta, ‘pressed 


together.’] 


1810.—** Decoits, or water-robbers.”— 
Williamson, V. AM. ii. 396. 

1812.—'' Dacoits, a species of depredators 
who infest tho country in gangs." — Fifth 
Report, p. 9. 

1817.—'*Tho crime of dacoity" (that is, 
robbery by gongs), says Sir Hohry Strachoy, 
**, , «has, I believe, increased groatly sinco 
the British administration of justico," —Mil/, 
H. of B. I., v. 406. 

1831.—**It is a conspiracy! а falso war- 
rant !—they are Dakoos! Dakoos!!"— The 
Baboo, ii. 202. 


1872.—'*Daroga! Why, what has he 
come here for? I havo not heard of any 
dacoity or murder in the Villago."—('ovinda 
Samanta, і. 264. 


ADNY, s. Н. айп, [P. айап, 
‘to give] ; an advance made to a crafts- 
man, а weaver, or the like, by one who 
trades in the goods produced. 


1678.—“ Wee met with Some troublo 
About уе Investment of Taffaties wel hath 
Continued over Since, Soo y* wee had not 
been ablo to give out any daudne on Muxa- 
davad Side.many weauours absenting them- 
selves. . . ."— JS. Letter of 3d June, from 
Cassumlazar Factory, in India Office. 


1683.—‘‘ Chuttermull and Deepchund, two 
Cassumbazar merchants this day assured 
me Mr. Charnock gives out all his new 
Sicca Rupees for Das at 2 per cont., and 
never gives the Company credit for more 
than Jj rupee—by which he gains and putts 
in his own pocket Rupees ў per cent, of all 
the money fe pays, which amounts toa great 
Summe in ye Yeare: at least £1,000 
sterling."—4Zfedges, Diary, Oct. 2; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 121, also see i. 83}. . 

1748.—'' The Sets being all present at 
the Board inform us that last year tho 
dissented to the employment of Filici 
Chund, Gosserain, Occore, and Ottcram, 
they being of,a different caste, aud conse- 
quently they could not do business with 
them, upon which they refused Dadney, 
and having the same objection to make this 
year, they propose taking their shares of 
the Dadney."—7Ft. William Cons, May 23. 
In Лонд, p. 9. 

1772.—''I observo that tho Court of Di- 
rectors have ordered the gomastahs to bo 
withdrawn, and the investment to bo pro- 
vided by Dadney merchants. "— Јар, 
Hastiags to J, Purling, in Gleig, i. 227. 


DAGBAIL, s Hind. from Pers. 
dagh-i-bel, *spade-mark? The line dug 
to trace out on the ground a camp, or 
a road or other construction. As the 
central line of a road, canal, or rail- 


DAGOBA. 
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road it is the equivalent of English | masses devoted to the preservation or con- 


` “lockspit.’ 


РАСОВА, з Singhalese dagaba, 
from Pali dhdtugabbhu, and Sansk. 
dhatu-garbha, * Relic-reeeptacle? ; ap- 
plied to any dome-like Buddhist 
shrine (see TOPE, PAGODA). Gen. 
Cunningham alleges that the Chaitya 
was usually an empty tope dedicated 
to the Adi-Buddha (or Supreme, of 
the quasi-Theistic Buddhists), whilst 
the termi Dhdtu-garbha, or Dhagoba, was 
properly applied only to a tope which 
was an actual relic-shrine, or repository 
of ashes of the dead (Bhilsa Topes, 9). 
[“The Shan word ‘ Htat,’ or * Tat and 
the Siamese ‘Sat - oop,’ for a pagoda 
paca over portions of Gaudama’s 
wdy, such as his flesh, teeth, and 
hair, is derived from the Sanskrit 
* Dhatu-garba, a velic shrine” (Hallett, 
4 Thousand. Miles, 308).) 

We are unable to suy who first in- 
troduced the word into European use, 
It was well known to William von 
Humboldt, and to Ritter; but it has 
become more familiar through its fre- 
quent occurrence in Fergusson’s Hist. 
of Architecture. The only surviving 
example of the native use of this term 
on the Continent of India, so far as we 
know, is in the neighbourhood of the 
remains of the great Buddhist estab- 
lishments аб Nalanda in Behar. See 
quotation below, 


1806.—“‘In this irregular excavation aro 
left two dhagopes, or solid masses of stone, 
ouis the form of a cupola."—Salt, Cares 
of Salsette, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Во. i. 47, 
pub. 1819, 

1823.—'*. . . from the centre of the screens 
or walls, projects a daghope."— Des. af Cuces 
near Nasick, by Lt.-Col. Delawaine in As. 
Journal, N.S, 1830, vol. iii. 276. 

1834.—'*. . . Mihindu-Kumara . . . 
preached in that island (Ceylon) the Religion 
of Buddha, converted the aforesaid King, 
built Dagobas (Dagops, de, sauctuaries 
under which tho relics or images of Buddha 
aro deposited) in various places."— Z&tter, 
alsien, Bd. iii. 1162. 

1835.—** The Temple (cave at Жахі), . . 
has no interior. support, but a rock-ceiling 
richly adorned with wheel-ornaments and 
lions, and in the end-niche а Dagop . . ." 
—Ibid. iv. 683. 

1836.—** Although the Dagops, both from 
varying size and from the circumstance of 
their being iu some cases independent 
erections and in others only elements of the 
internal structure of a temple, have ver, 
different aspects, yet their character is 
universally recognised as that of closed 


cealment of sacred objects."—IV. v. Hum- 
boldt, Kaxi-Spracke, i. 144. 


1810.— Wo performed pradakehina round 
the Dhagobs, reclined on the living couches 
of the devotees of Nirwan.”—Letter of Jr. 
John Wilson, in Life, 282. 


1853.—'*At the samo time he (Sakya) 
foresaw that a dágoba would bo erected to 
Kantaka on the spot. . . ."—Hardy, Manual 
of Buddhism, 100. 

1855.—'* All kinds and forms are to be 
found . . . tho bell-shaped pyramid of dead 
brickwork in all its varieties . . . the bluff 
knob-like dome of the Coylon Dagobas. 
«s Ye, Mission to Ava, 35. 


1872.— It is a remarkable fact that the 
line of mounds (at Nalanda in Bihar) still 
bears the namo of *dagop' by the country 
people. Is not this the ба of the 
РАН annala?"—Zro«dícy, Buddh. Remains 
of Bikér, in Ј.А.З.В. xli., Pt. i. 305. 


DAGON, np. A name often given ` 


| hy old European travellers to the place 


now called Rangoon, from the great 
Relic-shrine or dagoba there, called 
Ма (Golden) Dagén. Some have 
suggested that it is a corruption of 
dagoba, lut this is merely guesswork. 
In the Taling language ап sig- 
nities ‘athwart, and, after the usual 
fashion, a legend had grown up cou- 
necting the name with the story of 
a tree lying ‘athwart the hill-top; 
which sine indicated where 
the sacred relics of one of the Buddhas 
had been deposited (see J.A.S.B. xxviii. 
477). Prof. Forchhammer recently (see 
Notes on Early Hist. and Geog. of B. 
Burma, No. 1) explained the true origin 
of the name. Towns lying near the 
sacred site had been known by the suc- 
cessive names of Asilañña-nagara and 
Ukkalanagara, In the 12th century the 
last name disappears and is replaced by 
Trikumbha - negara, or in Pali form 
Tikumbha-nagara, signifying *3-Hill- 
city’* The Kalyani iuseription near 
Pegu contains both forms. Гита 
gradually in popular utterance became 
Тит, Takum, and Таип, whence 
Dagon. The classical name of the 
great Dagoba is Tikumbha-chett, and 
this is still in daily Burman use. 


* Kumhha means ан earthen pot, and also the 
“frontal globe on the upper part of the forehead 
of the elephant.” The latter meaning was, accord: 
ing to Prof, Forchhammer, that intended, bein 
applied to the hillocks on which the town sl 
because of their form, But the Burmese applied 
it to *alms-bowls, and invented imn of 
Buddha and his two disciples having buried their 
alms-bow]s at this spot. 
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When the original meaning of the 
word Takum had heen effaced from 
the memory of the Talaings, they in- 
vented the fable alluded to above in 
connection with the word п. 
iis view has been disputed by 
Л. Теше (Ind. Ant, Jan. 1893, 
Ё 27). He gives the reading of the 
alyüni inscription as Tigumpanagara 
and on to say: “There is more 
in favour of this derivation (from 
dugoba) than of any other yet pro- 
duced. Thus we have ddgaba, Singha- 
lese, admittedly from dhdtugabbha, 
and as far back as the 16th century 
we have a persistent word tigumpa 
or digumpa (dagon, digon) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a 
clear derivation is made out, it is, 
therefore, not unsafe to say that 
dagon represents some medieval Indian 
current form of dhdtugabbha. This 
view is supported by a word gompa, 
used in the Himalayas about Sikkim 
for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
primá facie like the remains of some 
such word as gabbha, the latter half 
of the compound dhdtugabbha. . . . 
Neither Trikumbha-nagara in Skt. nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in Pali would mean 
‘Three-hill-city,’ kumbha being in no 
sense a ‘hill’ which is kata, and there 
are not three hills on the site of the 
Shwe-Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon.”] 


c. 1546.—“ Ho hath vory certaine intolli- 
gence, how the Zemindoo hath raised an 
army, with an intent to fall upon the Towns 
of Cosmin and Dalan (DALA), and to gain all 
along the rivers of Digon and Л/еѓіоо, tho 
whole Province of Danapluu, oven to An- 
зейш (hod. Donabyu and Honzada)."—F. Af. 
Pinto, tr. by H. C. 1653, p. 288. 

с. 1585.—''After landing we began to 
walk, on the right side, by а street some 50 
paces wide, all along which wo saw houses 
of wood, all gilt, and set off with beautiful 
gardons in their fashion, in which dwell all 
the Talapoins, which are thoir Friars, and 
the rulers of the Pagode or Varella of 
Dogon.”—Gasparo Balbi, f. 96 

с. 1587.—'' About two dayes iourney from 
Pegu thero is a Varelle (sco VARELLA) or 
Pagode, which is the pilgrimage of the 
Pegues: it is called Dogonne, and is of a 
wonderfulle bignesse and all gilded from 
tho foot to the toppo."—4. Fitch, in Hakl. 
ii. 398, [393]. 

е. 1755.—Dagon and Dagoon occur in а 
mper of this period in DRESS Oriental 
Repertory, i. 141, 177; {Cal emple adds: 
“The word is always m in Flouest’s 

account of his travels in 1786 (T’aung Гао, 
vol. i. Les Francais en Birmanie au xviiie 
Siecle. passim). It is always Digon (except 


once: **Digone 


word, “ Тоо Degon,” in one of Mortior"' 
maps, 1740."] ms WEE 


DAIBUL, n.p. 


DAIMIO, s. A feudal prince in 
Japan. The word appears to be ap- 
proximately the Jap. pronunciation of 
Ліп. timing, ‘great паше’ [< The 
Daimyós were the territorial lords 
and barons of feudal Japan. The 
word means literally ‘great name. 
Accordingly, during the Middle Ages, 
warrior chiefs of less degree, corre- 
sponding, as one might say, to our 
knights or baronets, were known by 
the correlative title of Shdmyé, that is, 
‘small name.’ But this latter fell into 
disuse, Perhaps it did not sound grand 
enough to be welcome to those who 
hore it” (Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
101 зел). 


See DIULSIND. 


DAISEYE, s This word, repre- 
senting Desa, repeatedly occurs in 
Kirkpatrick’s Letters of Tippoo (eg. 
P- 196) for а local chief of some class. 
See DESSAYE. 


„n.p. This is now a town on 
the (west) side of the river of Rangoon, 
opposite to that city. But the name 
ione applied to a large province 
in the Delta, stretching from the Ran- 
goon River westward. 


1546.—Seo Pinto, under DAGON. 

1585.—'* The 2d November wo came to 
the city of Dala, where among other things 
thore аго 10 halls full of clephants, whic! 
aro here for the King of Pegu, in charge of 
various attendants and ollicials."—Gasp. 
Balbi, f. 95. 


DALAWAY, s In S. India the 
Commander-in-chief of an army ; (Tam. 
talavdy, Skt. dala, ‘army,’ vah, ‘to 
1еаа?]; Can. and Mal. dhalavdy and 
dalavdyi. Old Can. dhala, Н. dal, ‘an 
army.’ 

1615.—'* Caeterum Deleuaius .'. . vohe- 
menter à rego contendit, ne comitteret vt 
vllum condenda nova hae urbo Arcoma- 
ganensis portus antiquissimus detrimontum 
caperet." —Jarric, Thesaurus, i. p. 179. 

1700.—'*Lo Talavai, c'est lo nom qu'on 
donne au Princo, qui gouverne aujourd'hui 
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le Royaume sous l'autorité de la Reine."— 
игы Edif. x. 162. Seo also p. 173 and 
xi. 90. 

c. 1/47.—''A few days after this, the 
Dulwai sent for Hydur, and seating him 
on a musnud with himself, he consulted 
with him on the re-establishment of his own 
affairs, complaining bitterly of his own dis- 
tress for want of monoy."—JI. Y Hydur 
Naik, 44. (Soc also under DH А.) 

1754.—“ You are im d on, І never 
wrote to the Maissore King or Dall 
any such thing, nor they to me; пог had 
a knowledge of any agreement botweon tho 
Naboband tho Dallaway."— Letter from Gov. 
Scunders of Madras to French Doputies in 
Cambridge's Acct. of the War, App. р. 29. 

1763-78.—'* He (Haidar) has lately taken 
tho King (Mysore) out of the hands of his 
Uncle, the Dalaway.”—Orme, iii. 636. 


viz. in laks of déms. We may compare 
the Portuguese use of reis [see Б 

The tendency of denominations of 
coins is always to sink in value. The 
jetal [see JEETUL], which had become 
an imaginary money of account in 
Akbar’s time, was, in the 14th century, 
a real coin, which Mr. E. Thomas, 
chief of Indian numismatologists, has 
unearthed [see Chron. Pathan Kings, 
931]. And now the ddm itself is im- 
aginary. According to Elliot the 
people of the N.W.P. not long ago 
calculated 25 ddms to the paisd, which 
would be 1600 to a rupee, Carn 
gives the Oudh popular currency table 
as: 


96 kauris = 1 damri 
[1810.—** Two manuscripts . . . preserved E 
in difforent branches of tho family of the Ldamrt = 3dīm 
ancient Dulwoys of Mysoor."—IVills, 90 5 = ldnd 
Mysore, Prof. od. 1869, p. xi.] 25 dam = 1 pice, 


But the Calcutta Glossary says the 
dam is in Bengal reckoned yy of an 
dnd, 4e. 320 to the rupee. [Моз 
піци of little value, here as well as 
in Bhagalpur (writing of Behar) are 
sold by an imaginary money called 
Taka, which is here reckoned equal to 
two Paysas. There are also imaginary 
monies called Chaddm and Damri; the 
former is equal to 1 Paysa or 25 
cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighth 
of a Paysa” (Деми Eastern Ind. 
i 382 seq.)]. We have not in our own 
experience met with any reckoning of 
dams. In the case of the damri the 
denomination has increased instead of 
sinking in relation to the ddm. For 
above we have the damri=3 ddms, or 
according to Elliot (Beames, ii. 296)= 

З} dame, instead of & of a бат as in 
Akbars time. But in reality the 
damr?’s absolute value has remained 
the same. For by Carnegy’s table 
1 rupee or 16 anas would be equal to 
390 damris and by the Ain, l rupee 
=40x8 damris=320 йатты. Damri 
із a common enough expression for the 
infinitesimal in coin, and one has often 
heard a Briton in India say : “No, I 
won't give a dumree!” with but u 
vague notion what a damri meant, as 
in Scotland we have heard, “I won't 
give а plack” though certainly the 
speaker could not have stated the 
value of that ancient coin. And this 
leads to the suggestion that a like 
expression, often heard from. coarse 
talkers in England as well as in тофу 
originated in the latter country, am! 


DALOYET, DELOYET, з An 
armed attendant and messenger, the 
sameas a Peon. Н. dhalait, dhaldyat, 
from dhdl, ‘a shield? The word is 
never now used in Bengal and Uppo 
India. 

1772.—“‘Suppose every farmor in the 
роса was enjoined to maintain а num- 

er of good sorvicenble bullocks . . . 

obliged to furnish the Government with 

n on a pibe made to Hin by ue 
lector 1n writin; no! Mb ys, dele 

5 HURGAREA).— 


(ia, or hercarras" (soo 

V. Hastings, to G. Vansittart, in Gleig, i. 237. 
1809.—*' As it was very hot, I immediately 

employed my delogets to keop off the 

crowd.”"—Ld. Valentie, i. 339. о word 

here and elsowhero in that book is n mis- 

print for deloyets, 


DAM, s Н. бат. Originally ап 
actual copper coin, regarding which 
we find the following in the Aim, i. 
31, ed. Blochmann:—^*1. The Dám 
weighs 5 tdnks, ùe. 1 tolah, 8 mdshas, 
and 7 aurkhs ; it is the fortieth part of 
arupee, At first this coin was called 
Paisah, amd also Bahloli; now it із 
known under this name (dám). On 
one side the place is given where it 
was struck, on the other the date. 
For the pue of calculation, the 
dám is divided into 25 mee each of 
which is called ajétal. This imaginary 
division is only used by accountants. 

“9 The adhelah is half of a dám. 
3. The Páulah is a quarter of а dám. 
4. The damrí is an eighth of a dim." 

It is curious that Akbars revenues 
were registered in this small currency, 


DAM. 


that whatever. profanity there may be 
in the animus, there is none in the 
etymology, when such an one blurts 
out “I don't care а dam!” бе. in 
other words, “I don't care a brass 
farthing !? б 
If the Gentle Reader deems this a 
far-fetched suggestion, let us back it 
nsecond. We find in Chaucer (The 
iller’s Tale) : 


‘*___ne raught ho not а fers,” 


which means, “he recked not a cress” 

(ne flocci quidem) ; an expression which 

is also found in Piers Plowman : 

“Wisdom and witte is помо not worthe a 
kerse,” 


And this we doubt not has given rise 
to that other vulgar expression, “I 
don't care a curse? ;—curiously parallel 
in its corruption to that in illustration 
of which we quote it. 
[This suggestion about бїт was 
made by a writer in Asiat. Res, ed. 
1803, vii. 461: “This word was perhaps 
in use even among our forefathers, and 
may innocently account for the ex- 
pression ‘not worth a fig) or a dam, 
especially if we recollect that ba-dam, 
an almond, is to-day current in some 
parts of India as small money. Might 
not dried figs have been employed 
anciently in the same way, since the 
Arabic word fooloos, a halfpenny, also 
denotes a cassia bean, and the root fuls 
means the scale of a fish. Mankind 
are so apt, from a natural depravity, 
that ‘flesh is heir to,’ in their use of 
words, to pervert them from their 
original sense, vhat it is not a convinc- 
ing argument against the present con- 
jecture our using the word curse in 
vulgar language in lieu of dam.” The 
NED. disposes of the matter: “The 
suggestion is ingenious, but has no 
basis in fact.” In a letter to Mr. Ellis, 
Macaulay, writes: “How they settle 
the matter I se not, as шше 
says, one twopenny бати”; and Sir G. 
Trevel ап notes; “It was the Duke 
of Wellington who invented this oath, 
so disproportioned to the grentness of 
its author.” (Life, ed. 1878, ii. 257.)] 
1628.—'* Tho revenue of all tho territories 
under. the Ted of ‘Delhi amounts, ac- 
i уа] registers, to 6 arb and 
30 žrors of dáms. One «rb is equal to 100 
krors (a `Ёгот being 10,000,000}, and a 
hundred {rors of. dams are equal to 2 krors 
and 50 lacs of rupocs."—Muhammad Sharif 
Haniyt in Elliot, vii. 138. 
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c. 1840.—‘‘ Charles Grevillo saw the Duke 
soon after, and expressing the pleasuro ho 
had felt in reading his speech (comiftendii 
tho conduct of Capt. Charles Elliot in China’ 
added that, however, many of tho party 
were angry with it; to which the Duke 


ropliod,—‘I know they are, and I don’ 
caro a damn. I have no timo to do wt 
is right.’ 


"A коону, damn was, I bolieve, tho 
form usually employed by the Duke, as an 
бхрговзіоп of value: but on the present 
occasion he seems to have boon less pro- 
ciso.” — Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, i. 
296. The term referred to seems curiously 
to preserve an unconscious tradition of tho 
pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of 
our time calls the ‘monetary,’ estimation 
contained in the oxpression. 

1881.—'*A Bavarian printer, jealous of 
the influence of capital, said that * Cladstono 
baid millions of money to the beeble to fote 
for him, and Becgonsfecl would not bay 
them a tam, so thoy foto for Cladstono.' "— 
А Socialistic Picnic, in St. James's Gazette, 
July 6. 

_[1900.— There is not, І dare wager, а 
singlo bishop who cares one ‘twopenny- 
hal ponny dime’ for any of that plenteous- 
ness for himsolf."—77. Bell, Vicar of Mun- 
caster, in Zímes, Aug. 31.] 


DAMAN, п.р. Daman, one of the 
old settlements of the Portuguese 
which they still retain, on the coast of 
Guzerat, about 100 miles morth of 
Bombay ; written by them Damdo. 

1554.—'*. . . tho pilots said: ‘We are 
hero between Diu and Daman; if tho ship 
sinks here, not a soul will escape ; wo must 
make sail for the.shore." —idi.'.14i, 80. 

[1607-8.—''Then that by йо means or 
ships or men can goo saffclio to Suratt, or 
thearo expect any quiett trado for tho . 
many dangers likelie to happen vnto them 
by tho Portugals Cheef Comanders of Diu 
and Demon and places there aboute. . . ." 
—Birdwood, First Letter Book, 247.) 

1623,—‘‘Il capitano . . . sperava cho 
potessimo esser vicini alla città di Daman ; 
[ш esta dentro il golfo di Cambaia а шап 
destra. . . ."—P. della Valle, ii. 499 (Нак, 
Soe. i. 15]. Я 


DAMANT, s Applied to a kind of 
squall, (See ELEPHANTA.) 


DAMMER, s. This word is applied 
to various resins in different parts of 
India, chiefly as substitutes for pitch. 
The word appears to he Malayo- 
Javanese датат, used generically for 
resins, a class of substances the origin 
of which is probably often uncertain. 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the Malay damar 
means rosin and a torch made of rosin, 
the latter consisting of a regular cylin- 


DAMMER. 
drical case, made of bamboo or other 
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1581. — '* Demnar (for 


suitable material, filled to the top with 
rosin and ignited.] То one of the 
dammer-producing trees in the Archi- 
pelago the name Dammara alba, 
umph. (N. O. Coniferae), has been 
given, and this furnishes the ‘East 
ndia Dammer’ of English varnish- 
makers, In Burma the dammer uscd 
is derived from at least three different 
zenera of the N. О. Dipterocarpeae; in 
engal it is derived from the sdl tree 
(see SAUL-WOOD) (Shorea robusta) and 
other Shoreae, as well as by importa; 
n S. 


tion from transmarine sources. 

India “white dammer,” “Dammer 
Pitch,” or Piney resin, is the produce 
of Vateria indica, and “black dammer” 
of Canarium strictum; in Cutch the 
dammer used is stated by Lieut. Leech 
(Bombay Selections, No. xv. p. 216-216) 
to be made from chandrüz (or chandras 
=copal) boiled with an equal quantity 
of oil. This is probably Fryers ‘rosin 
taken out of the sea’ (mfra) [On the 
other hand Mr. Pringle (Diary, &c., 
Fort St. George, 1st ser. iv. 178) quotes 
Crawfurd (Malay Archip. 1. cede 
(Damnier) *exudes through the bark, 
and is either found adhering to the 
trunk and branches in large lumps, 
or in masses on the ground, under the 
trees. As these often grow near the 
sea-side or on banks of rivers, the 
damar is frequently floated away and 
collected at different places as drift” ; 
and adds: “The dammer used for 
caulking the masula boats at Madras 


n 
when Reyer was there, may have been, | 


and probably was, imported from the 
Archipelago, and the fact that the 
resin was largely collected. as drift 
шау lave been mentioned in answer 
to his enquiries.”] Some of the Malay 
dammer also seems, from Major M*Nair's 
statement, to be, like copal, fossil. [On 
this Mr. Skeat says: “It is true that 
. it is sometimes dug up out of the 
ground, possibly because it may form 
on the roots of certain trees, or because 
a great mass of it will fall and partially 
bury itself in the ground by its own 
weight, but I have never heard of its 
being found actually fossilised, and 
I should question the fact во 
» The word is sometimes used in India 
[and by the Malays, see above] for ‘a 
torch hecu ор formeti of 
rags di in it. is is perhaps 
the. TAGEN accounts for Haex's 
explanation below. 


- for demmar) from 
Siacca and Blinton” d Siak and "Eton 
—Barret, in Hakl, ii, 48. 
1631. — In Haex's Malay Vocabulary: 
“Damar, Lumen quod accenditur," 
1673. — “The Boat is not stre ened 
with Kneo-Timbers as ours are, the led 
Planks nre sowed togother with Rope-yarn 
of tho Cocoe, and calked with Dammar (a 
sort of Rosin taken out of the sea)."— Fryer, 


37. 

», . “The long continued Current from 
tho Inland Parts et Surat) through the vast 
Wildernesses of huge Woods and Forests, 
wafts great Rafts of Timber for Shipping 
and Building: and Damar for Pitch, tho 
finest sented Bitumen (if it be not a gum or 
Rosin) I over mot with.”—Jbid, 121. 

1727.—''Damar, a gum ithat is used for 
making Pitch and Tar for tho use of Ship- 
ping."—4. Hamilton, ii. 73 ; [ed. 1744, ii. D 
c. 1755. 
Ives, 50. 
1878. — “This dammar, which is tho 
general Malayan name for resin, is dug out 
of tho forests by the Malays, and seems to 
bo tho fossil juices of former growth of 
jungle."—McNair, Perak, &c., 188. 
1885.—'*The othor great, паш of tho 
placo (in Sumatra) is dammar collecting. 
This substance, as is woll known, is tho resin 
which exudes from notches mado in various 
species of conifcrousand diptorocarpous trees 
. « . out of whosostom . . . tho native cuts 
large notches up to a height of 40 or 50 feet 
from the ground. The treo is thon left for 
| 3 or 4 months when, if it bo а very healthy 
ono, sufficient dammar will have oxuded to 
| make it worth while collecting; the yield 
may then bo ns much ns 94 Amsterdam 
! pounds.” — M. О. Forbes, A Naturalist's 
Vanderings, p. 135. 


ране Н. dana, literall; ‘grain,’ 
і and therefore the exact translation of 
! gram in its original sense (q.v.). It 
! js often used in Bengal as synonymous 
| with gram, thus: “Give the horse his 
айпа? We find it also in this specific 
way by an old traveller: 
1616.—‹А kind of graine called Donna, 
! somewhat like our Pease, which they boyle, 
| and when itis cold give them mingled with 
{ courso Sugar, and twiso or thriso in the 
Weeke, Butter to scoure their Bodies, "— 
Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1471. 


DANCING-GIRL, s This, or 
among the older Anglo-Indians, Danc- 
ing-Wench, was the representative of 
the (Portuguese Dailadeira) Bayadére, 
or EMI q.v.) also Cunchunee. 
In S. India dancing-girls are. all 
Hindus, [and known as or 
Bhogam-ddsi;] in №. India they are 
both Hindu, called Rdmjani (see 
RUM-JOHNNY), aud Mussulman, called 


“A Demar-Boy (Torch-boy)."— 


DANDY. 
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Kanchani (see CUNCHUNEE). In 
Dutch the phrase takes a very plain- 
spoken form, see quotation from 

alentijn оа are equally explicit, 
eg. Sir T. Roe (Hak. Soc. і. 145) and 
P. della Valle, ii. 282.] 


1606.—See description by Gouvea, f. 39. 

1678. — “After supper they treated us 
with tho D. Wenches, and good soops 
of Brandy and Delf Beer, till it was late 
enough."—Fryer, 152. 

1701. — “Tho Governor conducted the 
DD fata йо onmia oom * 

r dinner thoy wero diverted with thi 
Dancing Wenches.” —In Wheeler, i. 377. * 
1720.—''Wat de dans-Hoeren (anders 
Dewataschi (Deva-düsi) . . . genaamd, en 
un de Goden hunnor Eagoden als gotrouwd) 
bolangd."— Valentijn, . 54. 

1763-78.—*' Mandelslow tells a story of a 
Nabob who cut off the honds of a sot of 
dancing girls... because they did not 
como to his се on tho first summons."— 
Orme, i. 28 (ed. 1803). 


1789.—*5. . . cing girls who displa; 
amazing agility and grace in all their 
motions." —Afunro, Narrative, 73. 

c. 1812.—“I often sat by the ороп win- 
dow, and thoro, night after night used to 
hear the songs of tho unhappy dancing girls, 
accompanied by tho sweet усё molanchol 
music of tho cithéra."—Mrs. Sherwood's 
Autobiog. 423. 

[1813. — Forbes gives an account of the 
two classes of dancing 1s, those who 
sing and dance in private houses, and those 
DCN to tomples.—Or. Mem. 2nd cd. 
i. 61. 

1815. — “Dancing ls were once 
numorous in Persia ; and the first poets of 
that country have celebrated the pesos of 
their persons and the melody of their 
voices." —Malcoln, Н. of Persia, ii. 587. 

1838.—''Tho Maharajah sent us in the 
evening a new sot of dancing girls, as they 
were called, though they turned out to be 
twelve of the ugliest old women I ever saw." 
—Osborne, Court and Camp of Runject Singh, 


ан не Ce Temples of 
9 s. We provi e dancing 
girls. We gilded and үре the images 
to which our ignorant subjects bowed down." 
—_Масаміау'з Speech on the Somnauth Pro- 
clamation. 


DANDY, s. 

(a). A boatman. The term is 
pe iar to the Gangetic rivers. Н. and 
беп. d ndi, from ddnd or dand, ‘a 
staff, an oar. 

Rerum Dandees (or pecus 

е! ant a, 
Diary, Ss 65 (Hak. Е e 178]. í 


1763.—“‘ The oppressions of your officers 
were carried to such a length that they put 
a мор to all business, а lundered and 
seized the Dandies and Мапріез' [see 
MANJEE] vessel."—W. Hastings to tho 
Nawab, in Long, 317. 

1809.—'' Two naked dandys paddling ai 
tho head of tho vessol."—Zd. Valente eat 

1824.—''I am indeed often surprised to 
obsorvo tho difference betweon my dandees 
(who are nearly the colour of a black ten- 
pot) and the generality of the peasanis 
ovi wo moet,"—JBp. Heber i. 149 (ed. 


—— (b). A kind of ascetic who carries 
a staff, Same etymology. See Solvyns, 
who gives a plate of such an one. 
[1828.—'*. . . the Dandi is distinguished 
by carrying а small Dand, or wand, with 
several processes or projections from it, and 
a picce of cloth dyed with red ochre, in 
which the Brahmanical cord is supposed to 
acad spaced 25. E 2 Som 
«f tke Religious of the Hindus, ed. 
1861, i-19.] 7 7 У 


—— (c). Н, same spelling, and same 
etymology. A kind of vehicle used in 
the Himalaya, consisting of a strong 
cloth slung like a hammock to a bam- 
boo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men. The traveller can either sit side- 
ways, or lie on his back. It is much 
the same as the Malabar muncheel 
(q.v.) [and P. della Valle describes a 
similar vehicle which he says the 
Portuguese call Rete (Hak. Soc. i. 
183)]. 

[1875.—“ The nearest p to travel- 
ling in a dandi I can think of, is sitting in a 
half-reefod top-sail in a storm, with tho 
head and shoulders above the yard."— 
Wilson, Abode of Snow, 103.] 

1876.—'*In the lowor hills when she did 
not walk she travelled in a dandy."— 
I Large Game Shooting in Thibet, 2nd 

«s P. vii. Y 


DANGUR, п.р. Н. Dhángar, the 
name by whieh members of various 
tribes of Chüti& Nagpür, but - 
cially of the Orüons, are genera ly 
known when they go out to distant 

rovinces ‘to seek employes as 
ores (coolies m „very large 
proportion of those who emigrate to the 
tea-plantations of E. India, and also 
to Mauritius and other colonies, belong 
to the Ordon tribe. The etymology of 
the term Dhdngar is doubtful. The late 
Gen. Dalton says: “It is a word that 
from its apparent derivation (dang or 
dhang, ‘a hill’) may mean any hill- 


DARCHEENEE. 


man; but amongst several tribes of 
the Southern tributary Maháls, the 
terms Dhángar and Dhángarin mean 
the youth of the two sexes, both in 
highland and lowland vill and it 
-cannot be considered the national de- 
signation of any particular tribe? 

escriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 245) 
nol see Risley, Tribes and Castes, i. 


DARCHEENEE, s. P. didr-chini, 
* China-stick, Фе. cinnamon. 

1563. — *. . . The people of Ormuz, 
because this bark was brougnt for salo thoro 
by thoso who had come from China, called 
it dar-chini, which in Persian means *wood 
of China,’ and so they sold it in Alex- 
andria. . . ."—Garcia, f. 59-60. 

1621. — “As for cinnamon which you 
wrote was called by the Arabs dartze 
I assure you that tho dar-sini, as tho Arabs 
вау, or dar-chini as the Persians and Turks 
call it, is nothing but our ordinary canella." 
—P. della Valle, ii. 206-7. 


DARJEELING, DARJILING, 
n.p. А famous sanitarium in the 
Eastern Himalaya, the cession of which 
was purchased from the Raja of Sik- 
kim ìn 1835 ; а tract largely added to 
by annexation in 1849, following on 
-an outrage committed hy the Sikkim 
Minister in imprisoning Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) Joseph Hooker and the 
late Dr. A. Campbell, Superintendent 
of Darjeeling. The sanitarium stands 
at 6500 to 7500 feet above the sea. 
The popular Tibetan spelling of the 
name is, according to Jaeshcke, rDor- 
je-glin, ‘Land of the Dorje,’ t.e. ‘of 
the Adamant or thunderbolt,’ the 
ritual sceptre of the Lamas. But ‘ac- 
cording to several titles of books in 
the Бона list of MSS. it eis 
roperly to be spelt Dar-rgyas-glin’ 
tri Eng. Dict. p. 287). ' 


DARÓGA, з. Р. and Н. ddrogld. 
This word seems to be originally 
Mongol (see Kovalevsky's Dict. No. 
1673). In апу case it is one of those 
terms brought by the Mongol hosts 
from the far East. In their nomencla- 
ture it was applied to a Governor of 
a province or city, and in this sense 
it continued to be used under Timur 
and his immediate successors. But it 
isthe tendency of official titles, as of 
denominations of coin, to descend in 
value; and that of ddroghd has in 
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of humbler persons. Wilson defines 
the word thus: “The chief native 
officer in various departments under 
the native government, a superin- 
tendent, a manager: but in later 
times he is especially the head of a 
police, customs, or excise station.” 

nder the British Police system, from 
1793 to 1862-63, the Darogha was a 
local Chief of Police, or Head Con- 
stable, [and this is still the ular 
title in the N.W.P. for the officer iu 
charge of a Police Station.] The word 
occurs in the sense of a Governor in 
2 Mongol inscription, of the year 1314, 
found in the Chinese Province of 
Shensi, which is given by Pauthier in 
his Marc. Pol, p. 773. The Mongol 
Governor of Moscow, during a part of 
the Tartar domination in Russia, is 
called in the old Russian Chronicles 
Doroga е Hammer, Golden Horde, 
384). And according to the same 
writer the word appears in a Byzan- 
tine writer (unnamed) as Adpryas (ibid. 
238-9). The Byzantine form and the 
passages below of 1404 and 1665 seem 
to imply some former variation in 
pronunciation, But Clavijo has nlso 
derroga in 8 clii. 

c. 1220.—'* Tuli Khan named os Darugha 
at Merv опо called Barmas, and himself 
marched upon Nishapur."—Adulghazi, by 
Desmaisons, 135. 

1404.—“ And in thi city (Tauris) there 
was a kinsman of tho poran as Magis- 
trato thereof, whom they call Di and 
he troated tho mid Ambassadors with much 
respect."—Clacijo, 8 Ixxxii, Comp. Mark- 
ham, 90. 

1441. — *. . . I reached the city of 
Kerman. . . . The deroghah (governor) 
tho Emir Hadji Mohamed atas hirin, bei 
then absent. . . ."—Abdurrazzdk, in Zudi« 
ta the X Vth Cent., p. 5. 

c. 1590. — “Tho officers and servants 
attached to tho Imperial Stables, 1. The 
Atbegi.... 2 The hah. There ix 
one appointed for each stablo. . . ."—Ain, 
tr. Biockmann, i. 197. И 

1621.—'* The 10th of October, the 
or Governor of han, орог, eub ng 
the King's son-in-law, who, as was after- 
wards seen in that charge of his, was n 
EARN madman. . . ."—P, della Valle, 
ii. 

1605.—''There stands а Derega, upon 
each sido of the River, who will not suffer 


to without leavo."— Tacer- 

EA ЕТ. ii, ЫЎ [od. Ball, i. 117]. o Ad 

16/3.—''The Dro or Mayor of the 

City, or Captain the Watch, or the 
Row 


nds ; It is his duty to preside with the 
Main Guard a-nights before the Palnce- 


later days been bestowed on a variety | gates."—Fryer, 939. 


DATCHIN. 


1673.—'*'Ihe Droger being Master of his 
Science, persists ; what comfort can I reap 
from your Disturbanco? "—Fryer, 389. 

1682.—'! I received a lettor from Mr. Hill 
nt Rajemaul advising yo Droga of yo Mint 
would not oboy a Сору, but required at 
least a sight of ie riginall."— Zfedyes, 
Diary, Dec. 14 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 57). 

с. 1781.—'* About this time, however, ono 
day being very angry, tho Darogha, or 
master of the mint, presented himself, and 
asked the Nawaub what devico he would 
have struck on his new copper coinage. 
Hydur, in a violent passion, told him to 
жатр an obscone figure on it.”—Z/ydur 
Naik, tr. by Miles, 488, 

1812.—" Each division is guarded by а 
Darogha. with an establishmont of arm 
mon." — fth. Report, 44. 


DATCHIN, s This word is used 
in old books of Travel and Trade for 
а steelyard employed in China and the 
Archipelago. 16 is given by Leyden 
as a Maley word for ‘balance, in his 
Comp. Vocab. of Burma, Malay and That, 
Serampore, 1810. It is also given by 
Crawfurd as dachin, a Malay word from 
the Javanese. There seems to be no 
doubt that. in Peking dialect cl’eny is 
“to weigh,’ and also ‘steelyard’ y that in 
Amoy а small steelyard is called chin; 
and that in Canton dialect the steel- 
yard is called Cokel’iny. Some of the 
Dictionaries also give ta "chéng, ‘large 
steelyard? Datchin or dotchin may 
therefore possibly be a Chinese term ; 
lut considering how seldom traders’ 
words are really Chinese, and how 
easily the Chinese monosyllables lend 
themselves to plausjble combinations, 
it remains probable that the Canton 
word was adopted from foreigners. It 
has sometimes occurred to us that it 
might have been adopted from Achin 
d'Achin); see the first quotation. 
The N.E.D., following Prof. Giles, 
gives it as a corruption of the Cantonese 
name toh-ch’ing (in Court dialect to- 
ач) from toh ‘to measure,’ ching, ‘to 
weigh. Mr. Skeat notes: “Тһе 
standard Malay is daching, the Jaya- 
nese dachin (v. Klinkert, s.v.). He 
gives the word as of Chinese origin, 
and the probability is that the English 
word is from the Malay, which in its 
turn was borrowed from the Chinese. 
The final suggestion, @Achin, seems 
out of the question.] Favre's Malay 
Dict. gives (in French) “daxing (Ch. 
pa-tchen), steclyard, balance,” also “ ber- 

ing, to weigh,” and Javan. “daxin, 
a weight of 100 Кайа” Gericke’s 
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Javan. Dict. also gives “ datsin-Picol,” 
with a reference to Chinese. [With 
reference tp Crawfurd’s statement 
quod above, Mr. Pringle (Diary, Ft. 
George, 1st ser. iv. 179) notes that 
Crawfurd had elsewhere adopted the 
view that the yard and the designation 
of it originated in China and passed 
from thence to the Archipelago (Malay 
Archip. i. 275). On the whole, the 
Chinese origin seems most probable] 
1554.—At Malacca. ‘The bear of tho 
great Dachem contains 200 cates, each cate 
weighing two arratels, 4 ounces, 5 cighths, 
15 grains, 3 tenths. . . . Tho Baar of the 


ed ; little Dachem contains 200 cates ; each cato 


weighing two arratels.”—A. Nunes, 39. 

[1681-5.—'*, . . he replyed That ho was 
now Content yt yo Honblo Company should 
solely enjoy yo Customes of ye Placo on 
condition yt yo People of yo Placo bo freo 
from all dutys & Customes and yt yo Profitt 
of yo Dutchin bo his. . . ."— Pringle, Diary, 
Ft, St. Geo. 1st ser. iv. 12.] 

1696.—*' For their Dotchin and Ballance 
they use that of Japan."—Bowycar's Journal 
at Cochin-China, in Dalrymple, O. R. i. 88. 

1711.—“ Never weigh your Silver by thoir 
Dotchins, for thoy havo usually two Pair, 
one to receive, tho other to pay by."— 
Lockyer, 113. 

.» "In tho Dotchin, an expert 
Weigher will cheat two or three per cent. 
by placing or shaking tho Weight, an 
minding tho Motion of tho Pole only."— 
Avid. 115. 

з» “... every one Раз a Chopchinand 
Dotchin to cut and weigh silvers” —Jbid. 141. 

1748.—'* These scales аге made after the 
manner of the Roman balance, or our 
English Stilliards, called by the Chineso 
Litang, and by us Dot-chin."—4 Voyage to 
the E. Indies in 1747 and 1748, &c., London, 
1762, р. 324. The same book has, in a short 
vocabulary, at p. 265, “English scales ог 
dodgeons . . . Chinese Litang.” 


DATURA, s This Latin-like 
name is really Skt. dhattüra, and so has 
passed into the derived vernaculars. 
The widely-spread Datura Stramonium, 
or Thorn-apple, is well known over 
Europe, but is not regarded as in- 
digenous to India; though it appears 
to be wild in the Himalaya from 
Kashmir to Sikkim. The Indian 
species, from wlich our generic name 
has: been borrowed, is Datura alba, 
Nees (see Hanbury and Flückiger, 415) 
(D. fastuosa, L.). Garcia de Orta 
mentions the common use of this by 
thieves in India. Its effect on the 
victim was to produce temporary 


DATURA. 


and violent 


alienation of mind, 
laughter, permittin 
unopposed. He describes his own 
Practice in dealing with such cases, 
which he had always found successful. 
Datura was also often given as а 
practical joke, whence the Portuguese 
called it Burladora (‘Joker’). De 
Orta strongly disapproves of such 
[ып The criminal use of datura 
y а class of Thugs is rife in our own 
time. One of the present writers has 
judicially convicted many.  Coolies 
returning with fortunes from the 
colonies often become tle victims of 
such crimes. [See details in Chevers, 
Ind, Med. Jurigpr. 179 seqq.] 


1503.—'* Maidservant. A black. woman 
of tho house has been giving datura to my 
mistress; she stole tho keys, and tho jewels 
that my mistress had on her neck and in 
her jewel box, and has mado off with a black 
man. It would be a kindness to come to 
her holp."—Garcia, Colloquios, f. 83. 


1578.—'' They call this plant in the 
Malabar tongue unmata caya [mmata-Làye ] 
. . . in Canarese Datyro. . . ." а, 87. 


--А 

с. 1580.—* Nascitur et . . . Datura In-| 
dorum, quarum ех seminibus |Latrones 
bellaria parant, quae in caravanis mérca- 
toribus exhibentes largumque somnum, pro- 
fundumque inducentes aurum gemmasquo 
surripiunt et abount."—/resper pinus, 
Pt. I. 190-1. 


1598.—'''Thoy namo [have] likewise an 
hearbe called Deutroa, which beareth a 
secde, whereof bruising out the sap, thoy 
put it into a cup, or other vessell, and givo 
it to their husbands, cyther іп meate or 
drinke, and presently therewith tho Man is 
ns though heo wero half out of his wits."— 
Linschoten, 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 209]. 


1608-10.—'*Mais ainsi do mesmo les 
femmes quand elles scauent que leurs maris 
on entretionnent quelqu'autro, elles s'en 
desfont par poison ou autrement, ot se 
seruent fort à cola de la somenco do Datura, 
qui est d'vne estrange vertu. Ce «tura ou 

uroa, especo do Stramoniwmn, cst vno 
pes grande et haute qui porte des flcurs 
Мапсћеѕ en Campano, comme le Cisaimpelo, 
mais plus grande." —Mocyuet, Voyages, 312. 


[1610.—'*In other parts of tho Indies it 
is called Dutroa."—/’yrard de L«val, Нак, 
Soc, ii. 114. 


[1621.—'*Gareias ab Horto . . . makes 
mention of an hearb called Datura, which, 
if it bo caten, for 24 hours following, takes 
away all sense of grief, makes them incline 
to laughter nnd mirth."— Burton, Anatomy of 
Ме, Pt. 2, Sec. 5 Mem. I. Subs. 5.] 


1673.—“ Dutry, the deadliest 
Solarium (Solanum) ог Nightshade."—Fryer, 
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sort of | of а mile’ (the mile itself hein, 


DAWK. 


1676.— 


the thief to act |“ Мако lechers and thoir punks with 


Занат 
Commit fantastical advowtry.” 
Hudibras, Pt. iii. Canto 1. 


1690.— And many of thom (tho Moors) 
take the liberty of mixing Dutra and Water 
together to drink . . . fhich will intoxicate 
almost to Madness.”—Orington, 235, 


1810.—**Tho datura that grows in ovory 
part of India."— Williamson, T М. ii. 135. 

1874.—“ Datura. This plant, a native of 
the East Indies, and of Abyssinin, more 
than a century ago had spread as a natural- 
ized plant through evory country in Europo 
except Sweden, Lapland, and Norway, 
through the aid of gipsy, quacks, who used 
the seed as anti-spasniodics, or for moro 
guosHonanlo pu "—R. Brown in Geog. 
Magazine, i. 371. Јое.—Тһо statemen 
derived from Hanbury and Flückiger in tho 
beginning of this article disagree with this 
view, both as to tho origin of the Euro 
Datura and the identity of tho Indian plant. 
Tho doubts about the birthplace of tho 
various specios of tho gonus remain in fact 
undetermined. [Sco tho discussion in Matt, 
Econ. Dict, iii, 29 seqq.] 


DATURA, YELLOW, and 
YELLOW THISTLE. These are 
Bombay names for the Argemone 
mexicana, fico del inferno of Spaniards, 
introduced accidentally from America, 
and now an abundant and pestilent 
weed all over India. 


DAWK,s. H. and Mahr. dak,‘ Post,’ 
i.e. properly transport by relays of 
men and horses, and. thence ‘the mail" 
or letter-post, as well as any arrange- 
men for travelling, or for transmitting 
articles by such relays. The institu- 
tion was no doubt imitated from the 
barid, or post, established throughout 
the empire of the Caliphs by Mo'wia. 
The barid is itself connected with the 
Latin verédus, and verédius. 


1810.—‘‘ It was the practice of tho 
Sultan (Alé-uddin) when he sent an army 
on an expedition to establish posts on tho 
road, wherever posts could bo maintained, 
. . . At every half or quarter fos runners 
were posted . . . the securing of accurate 
intelligence from the court on ono sido 


the army on the other was a great public 
pend —Aduddin Barni, in Elliot, iii, 


c. 1340.—“ Tho {оон (in India) is thus 
arranged: every mile 1s divided into threo 
unl intervals which are called Diwah, 
which is аз much as to say ‘the third: part 
called in . 
India Korwh) At every third of а milo 
there is a village well inhabited, outside of 


DAWK. 


which aro threo tonts where men are seated 
ready to start. . . ."— Лт Batuta, iii. 95. 


с. 1310.—'* So he wrote to the Sultan to 
announce our arrival, and sent his letter by 
the düwah, which is the foot post, as wo 
have told you. . . ."—4Jbid. 145. 

» . *Atevery mile (i.e. Korith or coss) 
from Delhi to Daulatabüd there aro throe 
düwah or ."—Ibid. 191-2. It seems 
probable that this däwah is some misunder- 
standing of dak. 

» "There аго established, botween 
the capital and the chief cities of the differ- 
ent territorios, posts placed at certain 
distances from each other; which aro like 
the t-relays in Egypt and Syria . . . 
but the distance botween them is not moro 
than four bowshots ог even less. At cach 
of theso posts ten swift runnors aro sta- 
tioned . . . as soon as ono of these men 
receives a lettor ho runs off as rapidly as 
possible. . . . At each of these post sta- 
tions there aro mosques, where prayers 

аге said, and whero the traveller can find 
shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and 
markets. . . so that thero is very little 
necessity for carrying water, or food, or 
tents."—Shakdbuddin Dimishki, іп Elliot, 
iii, 581. 

1528.—'‘. . . that every ten Zos ho should 
erect а yam, or post-house, which they call a 
d@ak-choki, for six horses. . . ."—Baler, 


c. 1612.—'* Ho (Akbar) established posts 
throughout his dominions, having two horses 
and a sot of footmen stationed at every tivo 
coss. Tho Indians call this establishment 
‘Dak chowky.’”—Firiskta, by Briggs, ii. 

1657.—‘* But when tho intelligence of his 
(Dara-Shekoh’s) officious meddling had 
mee abroad through the iuter by the 

ckauki. . . ."—Khafi Khan, in Elliot, 
vii. 214. 

1727.—'' The Post in tho Mogul's Domi- 
nions goes very swift, for at every Caravan- 
seray, which are built on the High-roads, 
about ton miles distant from one another, 
Mon, very swift of Foot, are kept ready. ... 
And these Curriersare called Dog Chouckies.” 
—A. Hamilton, i. 149 ; [ed. 1744, i. 150]. 

1771.—'*I wrote to the Governor for per- 
mission to visit Calcutta by the Dawks. . . ." 
—Letter in the Zntrigues of a Nabob, &c., 76. 


1781.—'*I mean the absurd, unfair, irre- 
qe and dangerous Mode, of suffering 

хора to paw over their Neighbours’ Letters 
t the Dock. . . ."—Letter in Hicky’s 
Bengal Gazette, Маг. 24. 


1796.—'* The Honblo. the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council has been pleased to order 
the re-establishment of Dawk Bearers upon 
the new road from Calcutta to Bonares and 
Тани; . . . The following are the rates 


‘From Calcutta to Benares. . . . Sicca 
Rupees 500." . 
In Seton-Karr, ii. 185. 
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1809.—‘‘ Ho advised me to proceed immo- 
diately by Dawk. . . ."—4Zd. Valentia, i. 62. 


1824.—" Tho d&k or post carrier havin, 
passed mo on tho preceding day, I dropp 
a letter into his leathern bag, requesting a 
friend to send his horse on for me."—Seels, 
Wonders of Ellora, ch. iv. А letter so sent 
by the post-runner, in the absence of ап! 
receiving office, was said to go “by outside 
dawk." 

1843.—**JAM: You have received tho 
money of the British for taking charge of 
the dawk; you have betrayed i trust, 
and stopped tho dawks. . . . If you come 
in and make your salím, and promise 
fidelity to the British Government, I will 
restore to you your lands. . . and the super- 
intendenco of tho dawks. If you refuse I 
will wait till the hot weather has gone past, 
and then I will carry fire and sword into 
[ш territory . . . and if I catch you, I will 
ang you as a robol."—Sir C. Napier to the 
Jam of the Jokees (in Life of Dr. J. Wilson, 
p. 440). 

1873.—'*. . . the true reason being, Mr, 
Barton declared, that he was too stingy to 
pay her dawk."—The True Reformer, i. 63. 


DAWK, s. Name of a tice. See 
DHAWE. 
DAWK, To lay a, у. To cause re- 


lays of bearers, or horses, to be posted 
on a road. As regards palankin 
bearers this used to be done either 
through the t-office, or through 
local chowdries (q.v.) of bearers. 
During the mutiny of 1857-58, when 
several young surgeons hac "arrived in 
India, whose services were urgently 
wanted at the front, it is said that the 
Head of the Department to which 
they had reported themselves, directed 
them immediately to ‘lay a dawk’ 
One of them turned back from the 
door, saying: *Would you explaiu, 


Sir; for you might just as well tell 
me to lay an egg!’ 

DAWK BUNGALOW Sec under 
BUNGALOW. 


DAYE, DHYE, s A wet-nurse; 
used in Bengal and N. India, where this 
is the sense now attached to the word. 
Hind. daz, Skt. ddtrika; conf. Pers. 
dayah, a nurse, a midwife. The word 
also in the earlier English Regulations 
is applied, Wilson states, to “а female 
commissioner employed to interrogate 
and swear native women. of condition, 
who could not appear to give evidence 
in a Court.” 


DEANER. $01 DECCAN. 


[1568.—'' No Christian shall call an infidel 
Daya at the time of her labour,"—Archiv. 
Port. Orient. fasc, iv. p. 25.] 


1578.—“Tho whole plant is commonl 
known and used:by tho Joyas, or as we call 
them comadres” 35 О Ар” midwives).— 
eost, Tractado, 282, 

1613.—“ The medicines of tho Malays... 
ordinarily are roots of plants . . . horns and 
claws and stones, which are used by their 
leeches, and for tho most part hy Dayas, 
which are women physicians, oxcollont her- 
balists, apprentices of tho schools of Java 
Major."—Godinko de Ercdia, f. 37. 

1782.—1n a Table of monthly Wages at 
Calcutta, we have :— 

“Dy (Wet-nurso) 10 Rs.” 

India Gazette, Oct. 12. 
1808.—**If the bearor hath not strength 
what can the Daee (midwife) do?”—-Guzorati 
Proverb, in Drummond's Illustrations, 1803. 

1810.—'* The Dhye is more gencrally ап 
attendant upon native ladies."— Wéliamson, 
V.M. i. 311. 

1883.—'*. . . the ‘dyah’ or wot-nurso is 
looked on as a second mother, and usually 

rovided for for life."—IWills, Modera 
Persia, 320. 

[1887.—'*I1 was much interested in tho 

Dhais (‘midwives’) class,"—Jady Dufferin, 


Viceregal Liye in India, 337.] о { като 
uud Kingioti Сапе giving ШУ шы 
EANER a8 .|of Decan. And the namo is sai vo 
mom but it is EE lo beon givon to it from tho combination’ of 
English Thieves cant, siguifyinge ‘a поголе пано Казы sim diee 
shilling” It seems doubtful whether | grol.’"—We Barros, Doc. П. liv. v. cap. 9. 
it comes from the Italian danaro or 


(It is difficult to discover what hns led 
the Arabic dinar (q.v.); both eventu- | astray here tho usually well-informed Do 
ally derived from the Latin denarius. 


Nerbudda to that north of it. The 
term frequently occurs in the Skt. 
books in the form dakshindpatha 
оза region, whence the Greek 
orm in our first ашшы апа 
dakshindtya | (*Southern? — quali 

some word for ‘country’), Bs i 
Байдалы MERE is in the 
Southern region (dakshindtya janapada 
a town called Mihilaropya." ^ m 


с. A.D. 80.00.—''But immediately after 
Barygaza tho adjoining continent extends 
from tho North to the th, wherefore tho 
region is called Dachinabadés (Aaywa- 
Båðņs), for tho South is called in their 
tongue Dachanos (Adyavos)."— Periplus 
M.E., Geog. Gr. Min, i. 254. 

1510.—“In tho said city of Decan thoro 
reigns a King, who is а Mahommedan."— 
Varthema, 117. (Here the term is applied 
to tho city and kingdom of Bijapur), 

1517.—“‘On coming out of this Ki 
of Guzarat and Cambay towarda tho South, 
and tho inner parts of India, is the Kingdom 
of Dacani, which tho Indians call Decan."— 
Barbosa, 69. 


1552.—'*Or Decani ог Daque as wo now 
call it."—Castanheda, ii. 50, 

»n.."He (Mahmüd Shih) was so 

vowerful that ho now presumed to stylo 


Barros). 

1608.—*' For the Portugais of Daman had 
wrought with an ancient friend of theirs a 
Raga, who was absolute Lord of a Prouinco 
(betweene Daman, Guzerat, nnd Decan) 
called Cruly, to be roadie with 200 Horse- 
men to stay my Nome es W. Haw- 
kins, in Purchas, i. 209. 

[1612.—'* The Desanins, a pcoplo bordor- 
ing on:them (Portuguese) havo besieged six 
So] port towns.”"—Danvers, Letters, i. 


DEBAL, пр. See DIUL-SIND. 


DECCAN, n.p. aud adj. Hind. 
Dakhin, Dakkhin, Dakhan, Dakkhan ; 
dakkhina, the Prakr. form of Skt. 
dakshina, *the South? ; originally *on 
tlie right hand? ; compare dexter, бе боз, 
The Southern part of India, the 
Peninsula, and especially the Table- 
land between the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts. It has heen often applied 
nlso, politically, to specific States in 
that part of India, eg. by the Portu- 
mese in the 16th century to the: 
[ahommedan Kingdom of Bijapur, 
aud in more recent times by ourselves 
to the State of Hyderabad. In Western 
India the Deccan stands opposed to 
the Concan (q.v.), t.e. the table-land 
of the interior to the maritime plain ; 
in Upper India the Deccan stands 
cance to Hindüstàán, tc. roundly 
speaking, the country south of the 


1616.—**. . . his son Sultan Coron, who 
he designed, should command in Deccan."— 
Sir T. Кос. 

[» . ‘There is a resolution taken that 
Sultan Caronne shall go to tho Decan 
Warres.”—Zbid. Hak. Soc. i. 192, 

[1623.—'*A. Moor of Dacàn."—P. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 225.] 

1667.— 

** But such asat this day, to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Decan spreads hor arms.” 

Paradise Lost, ix. [1102-3]. 
1720.—''Decan [ая a division] includes 
Decan, Cuntum, and Bulagatla."—Vaten- 
tijn, v. 1. 


DECCANY. 
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с, 1750.—'*. . . alors le Nababe d'Arcate, 
tout petit Seigneur qu'il átoit, comparé au 
Souba du De dont il n'étoit que le 
Fermier traitor (sic) avec nous commo un 
Souverain avec ses sujets."—Letter of M. 
Bussy, in Cambridges War in India, 
p. xxix. 

1870.—''In the Deccan and in Coylon 
troes and bushes near springs, may often be 
seen covered with votive Aowers."—Lu Y 
Origin of Civilization, 200. N.B.—This is 
а questionable statement as regards the 
Deccan. 


DECCANY, adj., also used as subst. 
Properly dakhint, dakkhini, dakhni. 
Coming from the Deccan. A (Mahom- 
medai, inhabitant of the Deccan. 
Also the very peculiar dialect of 
Hindustani spoken by such people. 


1516.—'*Tho Decani languago, which is 
tho natural language of tho country."— 
Barbosa, 17. 

1572.— Mens 
Decanys, Orias, que o esperança 
Tem do sua salvação nas rosonantes 
Aguas do Gange. . . ." —Camēõrs, vii. 20. 

1578.—'*Tho Decanins (call the Betel- 
leaf) Pan." —4 costa, 139. 

c. 1590.—** Hence Dak'hinis aro notorious 
in Hindústán for stupidity. . . ."—Author 
quoted by Blochmann, Ап, i. 443. 

[1813.—*. . . and tho Decanne-bean 
ra superba) aro vory conspicuous." — 

"orbes, Or. Mem, 2nd. cd. i. 195.] 

1861.— 

** Ah, I rode а Deccanee charger, with а 
saddle-cloth gold laced, 

And a Persian sword, and a twelve-foot 

spear, and a pistol at my waist.” 
Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 


DECK, з. А look, a peep. Пар. of 


Hind. dekh-nd, ‘to look.’ 


(1830.—'* When оп a sudden, coming toa 
check, ‘Thompson’s mahout called out, 
‘Dekh! Sahib, Dekh! "—Or. Sporting Mag., 
ed. 1873, 1. 350.] 

1854.—. . . theso formed the whole as- 
semblage, with the occasional excoption of 
somo officer, stopping as he sed by, 
returning from his morning ride ‘just to 
have a dekh at the steamer.’ . . ."—W. 
Arnold, Oakjeld, i. 85. 


DEEN, s Ar. Hind. «din, ‘the 
faith? The cry of excited Mahom- 
medans, Din, Din! 

c. 1580.—'*. . . crying, as is their way, 
Dim, Dim, Mufamede, so that they filled 
earth aud air with terror and confusion."— 
Primor е Гонга, &c., f. 19. 

c. 1760. —'* Tho sound of ding Mahomed.” 
= prms; Military Trans. Madras reprint, 
ii, 339. 


(1764.—" When our seapoys observed the 


enomy they gave them a or huzza,"— 
Carracciolt, Life of Clice i. 57.) 


DELHI, np. The famous capital 
of the t Moghuls in the latter 
years of that family; and the seat 
under various names of many preced- 
ing dynasties, going back into ages of 
which we have no distinct record. 
Dill is, according to Cunningham, the 
old Hindu form of the плате; Dilli is 
that used by Mahommedans, Accord- 
ing to Panjab Notes and Queries (ii. 117 
зед.), Dilpat is traditionally the name 
of the ОШ of Prithvi Raj. Dil is an 
old Hindi word for an eminence ; and 
this is probably the etymology of 
Dilpat «nd. Dilli. The second quota- 
tion from Correa curiously illustrates 
the looseness of his geography. [The 
name has become unpleasantly familiar 
iu connection with the PE * Delhi 
boil,’ à form of Oriental sore, similar to 
Biskra Button, Aleppo Evil, Lahore or 
Multan Sore (see а Gazetteer, 15, 
note).] 


1205.—(Muhammad Ghori marched) **to- 
wards Dehli (may God preservo its pros- 
perity, and perpetuate its splendour !), which 
is among tho chief (mother) cities of Hind.” 
—Hasan Nizāmi, in Elliot, 3i. 216. 

c. 1321. — * Hane terram (Tana, near 
Bombay) regunt Sarraceni, nunc subjacentes 
dal dili. . . . Audiens ipso imperator dol 
Dali... misit et ordinavit ut ipse Lo- 
melic penitus caperetur. . . ."—Fv. Ойогё. 
See Cathay, &e., App., pp. v. and x. 

с. 1330.—''Dilli'. . . а certain traveller 

relates that the brick-built walls of this great 
city are loftier than the walls of Hamath ; 
it stands in a plain on a soil of mingled 
stones and sand, At tho distance of a para- 
sang runs a great river, not so big, however, 
as Euphrates,"—.1Uu/feda, in Gildemeister, 
189 sey. 
' с. 1334. — € The wall that surrounds Dihli 
has no equal. . . . Tho city of Dihli has 
28 gates P &e.—Tha Batata, їі. 147 
seqq. 

c. 1375.—The Curta Catalana of the French 
Library shows ciutat de Dilli and also Ly 
Rey Dilli, with'this rubric below it: 8 dei 
esta ин soldà gran e podaros molt rich. 
Aquest soldi Ка DCC orQuns € C millia 
homens à сага! sot lo sen imperi. Ha encora 
peons sens nombre..." 


1459.—Fra Mauro's great map at Venice 
shows Deli citlade gruadissima, and the 
rubrick Queste citiade nobilissima zà domi- 
nuca tuto el paese del Deli over India Prima. 

1516.—“‘This king of Dely confines with 
Tatars, and has taken many lands from tho 
King of Cambay; and from the King of 
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Dacan, his servants and captains with man; 
of his peoplo, took much, and attorwards 
in time thoy revolted, and sot themselves 
up as kings. "—Barbosa, p. 100. 


1533.—'' And this kingdom to which the 
Badur proceeded was called the Dely; it 
was very great, but it was all disturbed by 
wara and the risings of one party against 
anothor, becauso the King was dead, and 
the sons woro fighting with each othor for 
the sovereignty."—Correa, iii. 506. 


» “This Kingdom of Dely is the 
greatest that is to bo scen in those pa 
for one point that it holds is in Persia, an 
tho other is in contact with the Loochoos 
(os Lequivs) beyond China."— bid. iii. 572. 


с. 1568.—“ About sixteen yeeres past 
this King (of Cuttack) with hia King- 
dome, were destroyed by the King of Pat- 
tano, which was also King of the greatest 
part of Bengala . . . but this tyrant 
enioyod his Kingdome but a small time, 
but was conquored by another tyrant, which 
was the great Mogol King of Agra, Delly, 
and of all Cambaia.”—Cwsar Frederike in 
Hakl. ii, 358; 


1611.—© On tho loft hand is seene tho car- 
kasse of old Dely, called tho nine castles 
and fiftic-two gates, now inhabited onely 
by Googers. . . . Tho city is 2 betweene 
Gate and Gate, begirt with a strong wall, 
but much ruinate, . . ."—]W. Fiach, in 
Purchas, i, 430. 


DELING, s This was a kind of 
hammock conveyance, suspended from 
a pole, mentioned by the old travellers 
in Pegu. The word is not known to 
Burmese scholars, aud is perhaps a 
Persian word. Meninski gives “deleng, 
adj. pendulus, suspensus. The thing 
seems to be the Malayalam Manchil. 
(See MUNCHEEL and DANDY). 


1569.—‘‘ Carried in a closet which they 
call Deling, in the which a man shall be 
very well accommodated, with cushions 
under his head."—Cuesur Frederike, in 
Huki. ii. 367. 


1585.—**' This Delingo is a strong cotton 
cloth doubled, . . . as big as an ordinary rug, 
and having an iron at cach end to attach it 
by, so that in tho middle it hangs like a 
pouch or purse. These irons are attached to 
a very thick cane, and this is borne by four 
men. ... When you go on a journey, a 
cushion is put at the head of this Delingo, 
and you get in, and lay your head on the 
cushion,” &e.—(Gasparo Bulli, f. 990. 


1587.—“ From Cirion we went to Macao, 
which is a pretie towne, where we left our 
boats and Parves, and in the morning 
taking Delingeges, which are a kind of 
Coches made of cords and cloth quilted, and 
carried уроп а stang betweene З and 4 men: 
wo came to Pegu tho same day." —4. Fitch, 
in Jakl. ii. 391. 
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DELLY, MOUNT, n.p. Port. Monta 
MEG. А mountain on the Malabar 
coast which forms a remurkable object 
from seaward, and the name of which 
occurs sometimes as applied to a State 
or City adjoining the mountain. It 
is, prominently mentioned in all the 
old books on India, though strange 
to say the Map of India in Keith 
Johnstone’s Royal Atlas has neither 
паше mor indication of this famous 
hill. [It is shown in Constable's Hand 
; Atlus] It was, Mou to Correa, 
| the first Indian land seen by Vasco da 
i Gama. The паше is Malayal. Eli 
, mala, ‘High Mountain.’ Several 
! erroneous explanations have however 
theen given, A common one is that 
iit means ‘Seven Hills? This arose 
! with the compiler of the local Skt. 
і Mahdtmye or legend, who rendered 
‘the name Saptasaila, ‘Seven Hills, 
; confounding e with elu, ‘seven,’ which 
‘has no application, "Again we shall 
j find it explained as ‘Rat-hill’; but 

here eli is substituted for éi. [The 
Madras Gloss, gives the word as Mal. 
ezhimala, aud explains it as * Rat-hill,’ 

“because infested by rats”) Тһе 
j position of the town and port of Ely 
ior Hili mentioned by the older 
travellers is a little doubtful, Tut 
see Marco Polo, notes to Bk. III. ch. 
xxiv. The Lly-Matdle of the Peutin- 
gerian Tables is not unlikely to be an 
indication of Ely. 


1298.—** Eli is а Kingdom towards the 
west, about 300 miles from Comari. .. . 
There is no proper harbour in the country, 
but there are many rivers with good cs- 
tuaries wide and deep."—Marco Folo, Bk. 
III. ch. 21. 


с. 1330.—'' Three. days journey beyond 
this city (Manjarür, de. Mangalore) there 
із a great hill which projects into the sca, 
and is descried by travellers from afar, the 
promontory called ҤШ."—.1 4а, in Gil- 
d'emeister, 185. 


c. 1313.-- At the cnd of that time we 

set off for НЇП, where we urrived two days 

| later, It is a large well-built town on a 

| great hay (or estuary) which Lig ships enter." 
1 =н Batuta, iv. 81. 


c, 1440.—* Proceeding onwards һе... 
arrived at two cities situated on the sca 
shore, one named Pacamuria, and the other 
Helly.”"—Niculo Сон, in India in the XVth 
Cent. p. 

1516.—‘' After passing this place along 
the coast is tho Mountain Dely, on the edge 
of the sea; it is a round mountain, very 
lofty, in the midst of low land; all the 
ships of the Moors and the Gentiles . . . 
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sight this mountain . . . and make their 
reckoning by it."— Barbosa, 149. 

с. 1562. —'*In twonty days they got sight 
of land, which the pilots foretold bofore 
that they saw it, this was a & moun- 
tain which is on the coast of India, in the 
Kingdom of Cananor, which tho peoplo of 
the country in their language call the moun- 
tain Dely, с/у meaning ‘the rat,’* and 
they call it Mount Dely, because in this 
mountain thoro are so many rats that they 
could never make a village thero."— Correa, 
Three Voyages, &c., Hak. Soc. 145. 

1579.—'*. . . Malik Ben Habecb . . . pro 


. ."—Rowlandson's Tr. of nt- 

wjahideen, p 51. (Horo and clsowhere 
in this ill-edited book Ий ЛГагӣзог is read 
and printed //ubace Murawee). 

[1629.—'*. . . n high Hill, inland near 
tho seashore, call'd Monte Deli.”—J’. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 355]. 

1638.—''Sur le midy nous passames à 
la voüo do Monte-Leone, qui est vno hauto 
montagne dont les Malabares descouurent 
do loin les vaisseaux, qu'ils peuuent atta- 
quer avec aduantago."—Mandelslo, 275. 

1727.—''And threo leagues south from 
Mount Delly is a spacious decp River called 
Balliapatam, whero tho English Company 
had once a Factory for Pepper."—.1. 
Hamilton, i. 291 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 99b. 

1759.—'*Wo are further to romark that 
the lato troubles at Tellicherry, which 
proved almost fafal to that sottleomont, 
took rise from a disputo with our linguist 
and the Princo of that Country, rolativo to 
lands he, tho linguist, hold at Mount 
Dilly."—Court's Letter of March 23. In 
Long, 198. 


DELOLL, s. A broker; H. from 
Ar. dallal; the literal maming being 
one who directs (the buyer and seller 
to their bargain). In Egypt the word 
is now also used in particular for a 
broker of old clothes and the like, as de- 
scribed by Lane below. (See also under 


NEELAM.) 


“Не has also regard to the 
Deceased De Lale."] 
1681.—“ Five Delolls, or Brokers, of 
Decca, after they had been with mo wont 
to Mr. Beard's chamber. . . .”—Jlcdges, 
Diary, July 25 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 152]. 
1754.—“Mr. Baillie at Jugdea, accused 
by these villains, our dulols, who carried on 
for a long time their most flagrant rascality. 
The Dulols at Jugdea found to charge tho 


* A correction is made here on Lord Stanley's 
translation. 


Company 15 cent. beyond tho pri 
| са pany 5 рео уо! о ргісо оѓ 


Wm. Cons In Long, 

p. 90. 
1821.—''I was about to answer in grent 
wrath, when a dalal, or broker, went by, 
loaded with all sorts of second-hand clothes, 
which he was hawking about for sale,"— 
Най Baba, 2d od. i. 183; [ed. 1851, 

р. 81]. 
1835.—''In many of tho sooks in Cairo, 
auctions aro held . . . once or twico a week. 
Thoy are conducted by ‹ delláls ' (or brokors). 
... Tho *delláls' carry tho goods up and 
down, announcing the sums bidden by tho 
eries of а "—Lane, Mod. Egyptians, 
ed. 1860, p. 317 ; [5th ed. ii. 18]. 


DEMIJOHN, s. А large glass 
bottle holding 90 or 30 quarts, or more. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian, but it 
is introduced liere because it has been 
supposed to be the corruption of an 
Oriental word, and suggested to have 
been taken from the name of Damaghan 
in Persia. This looks plausible (com- 
pare the Persian origin of carboy, 
which is another name for just the 
same thing), but no historical proof 
has yet been adduced, and it is 
doubted by Mr. Marsh in his Notes on 
Wedgwood's Dictionary, and by Dozy 
(Sup. aux Dict. Arabes) It may be 
noticed, as worthy of further enquiry, 
that Sir T. Herbert (192) speaks of the 
abundance and cheapness of wine at 
Damaghün. Niebuhr, however, in a 
passage quoted below, uses the word 
as an Oriental one, and in a note on 
the 5th ed. of Lane’s Mod. Egyptians, 
1860, p. 149, there is a remark quoted 
from Hammer-Purgstall as to the 
omission from the detail of domestic 
vessels of two whose names have been 
adopted in European languages, viz. 
the garra or jarra, a water * i. and 
the demigdn or demijdn, ‘la dame- 
jeanne’ The word is undoubtedly 
known in modern Arabic. The Mohit 
of B. Bistani, the chief modern native 
lexicon, espana Damijdna as ‘a great 
glass vessel, big-bellied and narrow- 
necked, and covered with wicker- 
work; a Persian word.’* The vulgar 
use the forms damajdna and daman- 
jana. Dame-jeanne appears in Р. 
Richelet, Dict. de la Langue Franc. 
(1759), with this definition : *[Lagena 
amplior] Nom que les matelots don- 
nent à une grande bouteille couverte 
M ORE ee ee METRO 

* Probably not much stress can be Inid on this 
tast statement, [The N.E.D. thinks that the 
Arabic word came from the West], Р 
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de natte.” It із поб in the great Cas- 
tilian Dict. of 1729, but it is in those 
of the last century, eg. Dict. of the 
Span. Academy, ed. 1869. “Damaju- 
ana, f. Provincia de) And(alucia, 
CASTAÑA .. ."—and castae is cx- 
plained as a “great vessel of glass or 
terra cotta, of the figure of a chestnut, 
and used to hold liquor.” [See №.Е.р. 
which believes the word adopted from 
dame-jeanne, on the analogy of *Bel- 
larmine? and ‘ Greybeard.?] 

1762.—'' Notre vin étoit dans de grands 
flacons do verre (Damasjanes) dont chacun 


tenoit près de 20 bouteilles." —Niebuhr, 
Voyage, i. 171. 


DENGUE, з. The name applied 
to a kind of fever. The term is of 
West Indian, not East Indian, origin, 
and has only become known and 
familiar in India within the last 30 
years or more. The origin of the 
name which seems to be generally ac- 
cepted is, that owing to the stiff un- 
bending carriage which the fever in- 
duced in those who suffered from it, 
the negroes in the W. Indies gave it 
the name of ‘dandy fever’; and this 
name, taken up hy the Spaniards, was 
converted into dengy or dengue. [But 
according to the №. 4.0. both ‘dandy’ 
and ‘dengue’ are corruptions of the 
Swahili term, ka dinga pepo, ‘sudden 
cramp-like seizure by an evil spirit] 
Some of its usual characteristics are 
the great suddenness of attack ; often 
a red eruption ; pain amounting some- 
limes to anguish in head and back, 
and shifting pains in the joints; ex- 
cessive and sudden prostration ; after- 
pains of rheumatic character. Its 
epidemic occurrences are generally at 
long intervals. 

mitting such occurrences in Amer- 
ica and in Egypt, symptoms attach 
to an epidemic on the Coromandel 
coast about 1780 which point to this 
disease ; and in 1824 an epidemic of 
the kind caused much alarm and 
suffering in Calcutta, Berhampore, and 
other places in India. This had no 
repetition of equal severity in that 
quarter till 1871-72, thongh there had 
been a minor visitation in 1853, and 
a succession of cases in 1868-69. In 
1872 it was so prevalent in Calcutta 
that among those in the service of the 
E. I. Railway Company, European 
and native, prior to August in that 
year, 70 per cent. had suffered from 

U 


the disease; and whole households 
were sometimes attacked at once. It 
became endemic in Lower Bengal for 
several seasons. When the present 
writer (H. Y.) left India (in 1862) the 
hame dengue may have been known 
to medical men, but it was quite un- 
known to the lay European public. 


1885.—Tnz CONTAGION OF DENGUE FEVER. 
“Tn a recent issue (March 14th, p. 551) 
under the heading ‘Dengue Fover in 
New Caledonia,’ you remark that, al- 
though there had been upwards of nine 
hundred cases, yet, ‘curiously enough,’ 
there had not been one death. May I von- 
turo to say that tho ‘curiosity’ would have 
been much greater had there been а death? 
For, although this discaso is ono of the most 
infectious, and as I can testify from un- 
pleasant porsonal experience, ono of tho 
most painful that there is, yet death is a 
very rare occurrence. In an epidemic at 
Bermuda in 1882, in which about fivo hun- 
dred cases came under my obsorvation, not 
one death was recorded. In that opidomic, 
which attacked both whites and blacks im- 
partially, inflammation of tho cellular 
tissue, affecting chiefly tho face, neck, and 
scrotum, was especially prevalent as a 
sequola, none but tho lightest cases escaping. 
I am not aware that this is noted in tho 
text-books as a characteristic of the disease ; 
iu fact, the descriptions in tho books then 
availablo to mo, diffored greatly from tho 
disease as I then found it, and I believe 
that was the охрогіспсо of other medical 
ollicers at tho time. . . . During tho 
epidemic of dengue above mentioned, an 
officer who was confined to his quarters, 
convalescing from the discase, wrote a letter 
home to his father in England. About 
three days after tho receipt of tho letter, 
that gentleman complained of being ill, and 
eventually, from his description, had a 
rather sovere attack of what, had ho been 
in Bermuda, woukl have been called denguo 
fever. As it was, his medical attendant 
was puzzled to give a name to it. Tho 
discaso did not spread to the other members 
of the family, and the pationt mado a good 
NACE Henry J. Barnes, Sy ea 
Medical Staff, Fort Pitt, Chatham.” From 
British Medical Journal, April 25. 


DEODAR, s. The Cedrus deodara, 
Loud. of the Himalaya, now known 
аз an ornamental tree in England for 
some seventy-five years past. The 
finest specimens in the Himilaya are 
often found in clumps shadowing a 
small temple. The Deodar is now 
regarded by botanists as a variety of 
Cedrus Libuni. It is confined to the 
W. Himilaya from Nepil to Afghani- 
stan; it reappears as the Cedar of 
Lebanon in Syria, and on through 
Cyprus and Asia Minor; and emerges 
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once more in Algeria, and thence 
westwards to the Riff Mountains in 
Morocco, under the name of C. Atlan- 
tica, The word occurs in Avicenna, 
who speaks of the Deiudar as yielding 
a kind of turpentine (see below). We 
may. note that an article called T- 
wood Oil appears in Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son's *List of Indian Products" (No. 
2241) [and see Watt, Econ. Dict. ii. 

codar is by no means the universal 
name of the great Cedar in the Himi- 
lay. It is called so (Dewddr, Dir, 
or Dydr [Drew, Jummoo, 100]) in Kash- 
mir, where the deoddr pillars of the 
great mosque of Srinagar date from 
A.D. 1401. The name, indeed (deva- 
айги, ‘timber of the gods’), is applied 
in different parts of India to different 
trees, and even in the Himilaya to 
more than опе. The list just referred 
to (which however has not been re- 
vised critically) gives this name in 
different modifications as applied also 
to the pencil Cedar (Juniperus excelsa), 
to Guatteria (or Uvaria) longifolia, to 
Sethia Indica, to Erythrozylon areolatum, 
and (on the Rāvī and Sutlej) to Cupres- 
sus torulosa. 

The Deodar first became known to 
Europeans in the beginning of the last 
century, when specimens were sent to 
Dr. Roxburgh, who called it a Pinus. 
Seeds were sent to Europe by Capt. 
Gerard in 1819; but the first that 

w were those sent by the Hon. W. 

eslie Melville in 1822. 


с. 1030.—*' Deiudar (or rather Diudar) cst 
ex genere abhel (d.e. Juniper) quae dicitur 
pinus Inda, об Syr deitdar (Milk of Deodar) 
est ojus lac (turpentine). ” —Avicenna, Lat. 
Transl, p. 297. 

с. 1220.—'* Ho sent for two trees, one of 
which was а... white poplar, and tho 
other a deodar, that is a fir. He planted 
them both on the boundary of Kashmir."— 
Chach Матай іп Elliot, i. 144. 


DERRISHAOST, adj. This extra- 
ordinary word is given by C. B. P. 
(MS.) as a corruption of P. daryd- 
shikast, ‘destroyed hy the river.’ 


DERVISH, s. P. darvesh; a member 
of a Mahommedan religious order. 
The word is hardly used now amon 
Anglo-Indians, fakir [see FAKEER 
having taken its place. On the 
Mahommedan confraternities of tliis 
class, see Herklots, 179 seqq.; Lane, 
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Mod. Egyptians, Brown's Dervishes, 
Oriental Spiritualism; Сар. E^ de 
Neven, Les Khouan, Ordres Religicux 
chez les Musulmans (Paris, 1846). 


c. 1540.—'' The dog Coia Acem . . . cryin 
out with a loud voyce, that overy petere: 
hear him. . . . То them, To them, for as we 
are assured by the Book of Flowers, wherein 
the Prophet Noby doth promise eternal delights 
to the Daroozes of the House of Mecqua, that 
he will keep his word both with you and me, 
provided that we bathe ourselces in the blood 
of these dogs without Law | "— Pinto (cap. lix.), 
in Cogan, 72. 

1554.—'* Hic multa didicimus à monachis 
Turcicis, quos Dervis vocant."—Jusbeg. 
Epist. 1. p. 93. 

1616.—‘‘ Among tho AMahomelans аге man 
called Dervises, which relinquish tho World, 
and.spend their days in Solitudo."— Terry, 
in Purchas, іі. 1477. 

le; TR Deruissi" Sco TALIS- 


1653.—''Il estoit Dervische ou Fakir et 
menoit une vie solitaire dans les bois." 
—De la Doullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 182. 

1670.—* Aurong-Zebe . . . was reserved, 
crafty, and oxcecdingly versed in dis- 
sombling, insomuch that for a long time ho 
made profession to be a Jukire, that is, Poor, 
Dervich, or Devout, renouncing the World.” 
Bernier, ЕТ. 85 [ed. Constable, 10]. 

1673.—'' The Dervises professing Poverty, 
assume this Garb hero (i.e. in Persia), but 
not with that state they ramble up and 
down in India."—Fryer, 392. 


DESSAYE,s. Mahr. дейт; in W. 
and S. India a native ollicial in charge 
of a district, often held hereditarily ; a 
petty chief. (See DISSAVE.) 

1590-91.—'*. . . the Desayes, Mukaddams, 
and inhabitants of several parganahs made 
a complaint at Court."—Order in Mirat-i- 
Ahnadi (Bird's Tr.), 408. 

[1811.—“ Daiseye.”— Kirkpatrick, Lelters 
of Тірроо, р. 196.] 

1883.“ The Desai of Sawantwari has 
arrived at Delhi on a visit. He is accom- 
panied by a European Assistant Political 
Officer and a large following. From Delhi 
His Highness goes to Agra, and visits Cal- 
cutta before returning to his territory, tid 
Madras.” —Lioneer Mail, Jan. 24. 


The regular title of this chief appears 
to he Ser- Desi. 


DESTOOR, з. A Purse priest; P. 
dastür, from the Pahlavi dastébar, ‘a 
prime minister, councillor of State... 
a high priest, a bishop of the Parsees ; 
a custom, mode, manner’ (Haug, Old 
Pallavi and Pazand Glossary). [See 
DUSTOOR.] 


DEUTI, DUTY. 
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1030.—''. . . their Distoree or high 
priest. . . ."—Zord's Display, &c., ch. viii. 
, 1689.—'' The highest Priest of the Persies 
is called Destoor, their ordinary Priests 
Дук оу JIurboods [HERBED]."—Ocvington, 
76. 

1809.—''The Dustoor is tho chief priest 
of his sect in Bombay."—JAMf«ria Graham, 36. 

1877.—'*. . . lo Destour do nos jours, pas 
plus que le Mage d’autrefois, no soupconne 
les phases successives quo sa religion a 
ка M a ШЕШУ, Ormazd et Akri- 
man, 4. 


DEUTI, DUTY, s. Н. «іт, беш, 
deoti, Skt. dipa, ‘a lamp’; a lamp- 
stand, but also a link-bearer. 

c. 1526.—(In Hindustan) ‘instead of a 
candle or torch, you havo a gang of dirty 
follows whom they call Deütis, who hold in 
their hand a kind of small tipos, to the 
sido of ono leg of which . . . they fasten a 

liant wick. . . . In their right hand tho 

old а gourd . . . and whenever the wic! 
requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 
++. If their einporors or chicf nobility at 
any time have occasion for a light by night, 
these filthy Deütis bring in thoir lamp . . . 
and thore stand holding it close by his side.” 
— Baber, 333. 


1081.—'*Six men for Dutys, Mundell 
(see ROUNDEL), and Kittysolo (sco KITTY- 
SOLL)."—List of Servants allowed nt Mada- 
pollam Factory. AX. St. (George Cons., 
Jan. 8. In Notes and Елік. No. її. p. 72. 


DEVA-DASI, s Н. ‘Slave-girl 
of the gods’; the official name 
of the poor girls who are devoted 
to dancing and prostitution in the 
idol teniples, of Southern India especi- 
ally. “The like existed at ancient 
Corinth under the name of iepédovdor, 
which is nearly a translation of the 
Hindi name . . . (see Strabo, viii. 6).” 
—Marco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 338. These 
appendages of Aphrodite worship, hor- 
rowed from Ph«enicia, were the same 
thing as the 81510 repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, eg. Deut. 
xxiii, 18: “Thou shalt not bring the 
wages of a kedésha . . . into the House 
of Jehovah.” [See Cheyne, in Encycl. 
Bibl. ii. 1964 seq.] Both male and female 
iepó8ovAo: are mentioned in the famous 
inscription of Citium in Cyprus (Corp. 
Inscr. Semit. No. 86) ; the latter under 
the name of «Іта, curiously near that 
of the modern Egyptian па. (See 
DANCING-GIRL.) 

1702.—'* Peu de JE apres jo baptisai 
uno Deva-Dachi, ou Hsclace JAcime, c'est 
ainsi qu'on appelle les femmes dont les 
Prétres des idoles abusent, sous prétexte 


uo leurs dieux les demnndent,"—Zeitres 
Удам, x. 245. 

c. 1790.—''La principale occupation des 
devedaschies, est de one devant l'image 
de la divinité qu'elles servont, ot de chanter 
ses louanges, soit dans son tomple, soit 
dans les rues, lorsqu'on porte 11016 dans 
des processions. . . ."—Jlaafner ii. 105. 

1868.—'' Tho Dásis, tho dancing girls at- 
tached to Pa They nre each of them 
married to an idol when quite уои. Their 
male children . . . have no difficulty in ac- 
quiring a decent position in society. Tho 
female children are generally brought uj 
to tho trado of their mothers. . . . It is 
customary with a fow castes to present their 
superfluous daughters to the Pagodas, . . ." 
—Nelson's Madura, Pt. 2, p. 79. 


DEVIL, s. A petty whirlwind, or 
circular storm, is often so called. (See 
PISACHEE, SHAITAN, TYPHOON.) 


[1608-10.—‘‘ Often you sce coming from 
afar great whirlwinds which tho sailors call 
dragons."— Гуга de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 11. 

[1813.—'*. . . we were ofton surrounded 
by tho little whirlwinds called Uugulas, or 
Devils."— Fortes, Or. Mem. 2nd od. i. 118.] 


DEVIL-BIRD, s. This is a name 
used in Ceylon for a bird believed to be 
а kind of owl—according to Haeckel, 
quoted below, the Syrntum Indrani of 
Sykes, or Brown Wood Owl of Jerdon. 
Mr. Mitford, quoted below, however, 
енота it to be а Podargus, or Night- 
hawk. 


c. 1328.— Quid dicam ! Diabolus ibi 
etiam loquitur, saepe ct saepius, homini 
nocturnis temporibus, sicut audivi."— 
Jordani Mirabilia, in Rec. de Voyages, iv. 53. 

1681.—“ This for certain I can aflirm, 
That ofteritimes the Devil doth cry with an 
audible Voice in tho Night; "із very shrill, 
almost like the barking of a Dog. This I 
have often heard myself ; but never heard 
that he did anyl any harm. . . . To 
believe that this is the Voice of the Dovil 
these reasons urge, because thero із no 
Creature known to the Inhabitants, that 
cry like it, and becauso it will on a sudden 
depart from one place, and make a noise in 
another, quicker than any fowl could fly; 
and because the very Dogs will tromble and 
shake when they hear it, "— Knoz's Ceylon, 78. 


1819. —''Devil's Bird (Strix Gaulama or 
Ulama, Singh.) A species of owl. The 
wild and wailing cry of this bird is con- 
sidered a sure presage of death and misfor- 
tune, unless measures һе taken to avert its 
infernal threats, aud refuse its warning. 
Though often heard oven on the tops of their 
houses, the natives maintain that it has 
never been caught or distinctly scon, and 
they consider it to be ono of tho most 
annoying of the evil spirits which haunt 
their country.”—Pridkam’s Ceylon, p. 737-8. 
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1860.—" The-Devil-Bird, is not an owl . . - 
its ordinary note is a magnificent clear 
shout like that of a human being, and 
which can be heard at a great distance. It 
has another cry like that of a hen just 

ht, but the sounds which havo earned 
m. it ч bad Eg og nre VOL ee 

е most nj ing can imagined, 
and Fe be heard without shudder- 
ing; I can only compare it to a boy in tor- 
ture, whose screams aro being stop| by 
being strangled.” —Mr. Mitford's Note in 
Tennent’s Ceylon, i. 167. : 

1881.—''Tho uncanny cry of the devil- 
bird, Syrnium Indrani . . ."—Haeckel’s 
Visit to Ceylon, 235. 


among a vast variety of tribes in Ceylon 
and in Indo-China, not excluding the 
Burmese. A fullaccount of the demon- 
worship of Tinnevelly was given by 
Bp. Caldwell in a small pamphlet on 
the “Tinnevelly Shanars? (Madras 
1849), and interesting evidence of its 
identity with the Shamanism of other 
regions will be found in his Compara- 
tive Grammar (2nd ed. 579 seqq.); see 
also Marco Polo, 9nd ed. ii. 79 seq. ; 
[Oppert. Orig. Inhabit. of Bharatavarsa, 
564 seqq.] 


DEWAL, DEWALE, з. Н. dewul, 
Skt. deva-dlaya ; а Temple or pagoda. 
This, or Dewalgarh, is the phrase 


DEVIL'S REACH, п.р. This was 

ше old nene с! а reach m (and 

оошу a little above Pulta (an 2 
about 15 miles above Calcutta). On commonly used in the Bombay terri- 
that reach are several groups of dewals, tory fora Christian church, In Ceylon 
or idol-temples, which probably gave Déwálé is a temple dedicated to a 
the name. Hindu god. 

1684.—'* August 28.—I borrowed the late 1681.—** Tho second order of Priests are 
Dutch Fiscall's Budgero (sco BUDGEROW), those called Жоррийз, who aro tho Priosts 
and went in Company with Mr. Beard, Mr. that belong to the Tomplos of tho othor Gods 
Littleton" (etc.) ‘as faras y» Devill's Reach, (i.c. other than Boddow, or Buddha). Their 
where I caused ye tents to bo pitched in ox- ‘Temples aro called Dewals."—Jnoz, Ceylon, 

ectation of y* President's arrivall and lay 79. 
ero all night." —Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. [1797.—'* The Company will settle... tho 
i. 156. dewalor RN chargo."— Treaty, іп Logan, 

1711.—' From tho lower Point of Devil's | Jfa!«lar, iii. 285. 

Reach you must keop mid-channel, or [1813.—“Thoy plant it (tho nayna treo) 
nearest the Starboard Shore, for tho Lar- | near tho dew; or Hindoo temples, im- 
board is shoal until you como into the | properly callod Pagodas."— Forles, Or. Mein. 
beginning of Pulta or Poutto Reach, and | 2ni ed. i. 15]. 

thoro abreast of a single great. Troc, you 
must edge over to tho East Shore below 
Pulta."—TA« English Pilot, 54. 


DEVIL WORSHIP. This phrase 
is a literal translation of bhata-pajd, 3.c. 
worship of bhatas [see BHOOT], a word 
which appears in slightly differing 
forms in various languages of India, 
including the Tamil country. А bhta, 
or as in Tamil more usually, péy, is а 
malignant being which is conceived to 
arise from the ы of anyone who has 
come to а violent death. This super- 
stition, in one form or another, seems 
to have formed the religion of the 
Dravidian tribes of S. India hefore the 
introduction of Brahmanism, and is 
still the real religion of nearly all the 
low castes iu that region, whilst it is 
often patronized also hy the higher 
castes. These superstitions, and especi- 
ally the demonolatrous. rites called 
*devil-dancing; are identical in char- 
acter with those commonly known as 
Shamanism [see SHAMAN], and which 
are spread all over Northern Asia, 
among the red races of America, and 


DEWALEEA, s Н. diwiliyd, ‘a 
bankrupt,’ from diwali, bankruptcy, 
and that, though the etymology is dis- 
puted, is alleged to be connected with 
dipa, “а lamp’; because “it is the 
custom ... when a merchant finds 
himself failing, or failed, to set up a 
blazing lamp in his house, shop, or 
office, and abscond therefrom for some 
time until his creditors are satisfied by 
a disclosure of his accounts or dividend 
of nssets?—Drummond's Illustrations 


(s.v-). 


DEWALLY,s. IL. diwali, from Skt. 
dipa-dlika, ‘a row of lamps, te. an 
illumination. An autumnal feast at- 
tributed to the celebration of various 
divinities, as of Lakshmi and of 
Bhavani, and also in honour of 
Krishna's slaying of the demon Naraka, 
and the release of 16,000 maidens, his 
prisoners. It is held on the last two 
ays of the dark half of the month 
Asvina or Asan, and on the new moon 
and four following days of Karttika, i-e. 


DEWAUN. 


usually some time in October. But 
there are variations of Calendar in 
different parts of India, and feasts will 
not always coincide, eg. at the three 
Presidency towns, nor will any “curt 
expression define the dates, In Bengal 
the name Diwali is not used; it is 
Kali Раја, the feast of that grim 
goddess, a midnight festival on the 
most moonless nights of the month, 
celebrated by illuminations and fire- 
works, on land and river, by feasting, 
carousing, gambling, and sacrifice of 
goats, sheep, and buffaloes. 


1613.—'*. . . noequinoctio da entrada do 
libra, did chamado Divaly, tem tal privilegio 
е vertudo que obriga falar as arvores, plantas 
eervas. . . ."—Godinko de Eredia, f. 38v. 

[1623.—** October tho four and twentieth 
was tho Davali, or Feast of the Indian 
Gontiles."—/, della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 206.] 
1651.—'*In tho month of October, eight 
days after tho full moon, there is a feast 
held in honour of Vistnou, which is called 
Dipdwali."—A. Rogerius, De Open-Deure. 

[1671.— “In October they begin their 
yearo with great feasting, Jollity, Sonding 
resents to all thoy have any busynes with, 

which timo is called Dually." — Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ccexiv.] 
1673.— The first New Moon in October is 
the Banyan's Dually."—Fryer, 110. 
1690.—**. . . their Grand Festival Season, 
called the Dually Timo."—Ovington, 401. 
1820.—'*Tho Dewalee, Deepaullee, or 
Time of Lights, takes placo days after 
tho Dussera, and lasts three days; during 
which there is feasting, illumination, and 
fireworks." —T. Coats, in Tr, Lit. Soc. Bo., 
ii. 211. 
1843.—'*Nov. 5. The DIwüli, happoning 
to fall on this day, the wholo river was bright 
with lamps. . . . Ever and anon some votary 
would offer up his peres to Lakshmi tho 
Fortuna, and launch a tiny raft bearing а 
cluster of lampa into tho water, —thon wate 
it with fixed and anxious gazo, If it floats 
on till the far distanco hides it, thrico happy 
ho... butif, caught in some wild eddy of 
the stream, it disappears at once, so will 
the bark of his fortunes be engulphed in 
the whirlpool of adversity."—Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 84. : 

1833. — “Tho Divàli is celebrated with 
splendid effect at Benares.... At the 
approach of night small carthen lamps, fed 
with oil, are prepared by millions, and placed 
quite close together, so гл to mar out every 
line of mansion, palaco, templo, minaret, 
and dome in streaks of Monier 

Williams, Religious Thought and Life in 
India, 432. 


DEWAUN,s. The chief meanings 
of this word in An usage are : 
(1) Under the Mahommedan Govern- 
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ments which preceded us, "the head 
financial minister, whether of the state 
or a province . . . charged, in the latter, 
with the collection of the revenu 
the remittance of it to the imperi 
treasury, and invested with extensive 
judicial powers in all civil and financial 
bordi Wiin) Temal this sense 
t the grant of the Dewauny (q.v. 
to the E. I. Company in 1765 Len 
the foundation of the British Empire in 


India. 9 The prime minister of a 
native State. (3) The chief native 


officer of certain Government establish- 
ments, such as the Mint ; or the native 
SERES of a Zemindary. (2 (In 
Bengal) a native servant in confidential 
charge of the dealings of a house of 
business with natives, or of the affairs 
of a large domestic establishment. 
These meanings are perhaps all re- 
ducible to one conception, of which 
‘Steward? would be an appropriate ex- 
pression. But the word has had man: 
other ramifications of meaning, an 
has travelled far. 

The Arabian diwdn is, according to 
Lane, an Arabicized word of Persian 
origin (though. some hold it for pure 
Arabic) and is in original meaning 
nearly equivalent to Persian daftar 
en DUFTER), i.c. a collection of written 
eaves or sheets (forming a book for 
registration); hence ‘a register of 
accounts’; a ‘register of soldiers or 
pensioners’; a ‘register of the rights 
or dues of the State, or relating to the 
acts of government, the finances and 
the administration’; also any book, 
and especially a collection of the poems 
of some particular poet. It was also 
applied to signify ‘an account’; then 


h|a ‘writer of accounts’; a ‘place of 


such writers of accounts’; also a 
council, court, or tribunal’; and in 
the present day, a ‘long seat formed 
of a mattress laid along the wall of a 
room, with cushions, raised or on the 
floor? ; or ‘two or more of such seats. 
Thus far (in this paragraph) we abstract 
from Lane. 

The Arabian historian Bilüduri (c. 
860) relates аз to the first introduction 
of the diwdn that, when 'Omar. was 
discussing with the people how to 
divide the enormous wealth derived 
from the conquests in his time, Walid 
bin Hishim tin Moghaira said to the 
caliph, *I have been in Syria, and saw: 
that its kings make а diwan ; do thou 
the like’ So ‘Omar accepted his 
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advice, and sent for two men of the 
to them: 
‘Write down the people according 
to their rank’ (and corresponding 


Persian tongue, and said 


pensions).* 


We must observe that in the Mahom- 
medan States of the Mediterranean the 
word diwdn became especially epplieq 


to the Custom-house, and thus 

into the Romance languages as aduana, 
douane, dogana, &e Li 

avoids any 

of douane, &c. And Hyde 
Abr. Peritsol, in Syntagma 


passages as 


medan powers of Barbary and E, 
the ТӨШ апоїйњ in the “Arabic eas 
constantly represents the dogana of the 
Italian, seem sufficient to settle the 
uestion (see Amari, Diplomi Arabi del 
1 Archivio, &c.; eg. p. 104, and 
(Lotin) p. , and in meny other 
places).t The Spanish Dict, of Cobar- 
ruvias меп) quotes Urrea as saying 
that; from the Arabic noun Diuanum, 
which signifies the house where the 
duties are collected, we form diuana, 
and thence ad?uana, and lastly aduana." 
At a later date the word was re- 
imported into Europe in the sense of 
a hall furnished with Turkish couches 
and cushions, as well as of a couch of 
this kind. Hence we get cigar-divans, 
et hoc genus omne. The application to 
certain collections of poems is noticed 
above. It seems to be especially applied 
to assemblages of short, poems of homo- 
eous character. Thus the Odes of 
огасе, the Sonnets of Petrarch, the 
In Memoriam of Tennyson, answer to 
the character of Diwan so used. 
Hence also Goethe took the title of his 
West-Ostliche Diwan. 


€. A. D. 636.—'*. . . in the Caliphate of 
Omar tho spoil of Syria and Persia Беан in 


+ We owe this quotation, as well as that below 
from Ibn Jubair, to the kindness of Prof. Robert- 
ноп Smith. Оп the ings of ‘Omar see also 
Sir Wm. Muir's Annals of the Early Caliphate in 
the chapter quoted below, 

there is ui 


1 At p. 6 lel 
1200, from Abdurrahmin ibn "АН Tahir, ‘al-nazir 
ba-diwdn iva,’ inspector of tho 
inciam de Africa (p. 27 In another jetter, 
(eat Tn. Mahoramed Sanib 


'ahdía, Amari renders * preposto 
della dogana di Tunis,’ &c. (p. 311). 


tiré indeed 
есізіоп as to the etymology 

ote on 
Tssertt, i. 
101) derives dogana from docán (ùe. 
Р. dukdn, ‘oficina, a shop’). But such 
at below from Ibn Jubair, 
and the fact that, in the medieval 
Florentine treaties with the Mahom- 
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ever-increasing volume to pour into the 
treasury of Medina, where it was distributed 
almost as soon as received. What was easy 
in small beginnings by equal sharing or 
discretionary preferenco, became now a 
heavy task. . . . At length, in the 2nd or 
3rd year of his Caliphate, Omar determined 
that tho distribution should bo regulated on 
а fixed and systematic scale. . . . To carry 
out this vast design, a Register had to bo 
drawn and kept up of overy man, woman, 
and child, entitled to a stipend from tho 
Stato. . . . The Register itself, as well as 
the office for its maintenance and for 
pensionary account, was called the Dewan 
or Department of the Exchequer."—A wes 
Annals, &c., pp. 225-9. 


As Minister, &c. 


[1610.—'*We propose to send you the 
copy hereof by tho old scrivano of the 
luano." — Dnvers, Letters, i. 51. 
(1616.—“‘Sheak Isuph Dyvon of Ama- 
davaz," —Foster, Letters, iv. 311] »- 
1690.—“ Fearing miscarringo of уе Originall 


Sarcuttee (farigh-khatli, Ar. ‘a decd of 


release,’ variously corrupted in Indian techni- 
peel ae e "epos you a Coppy 

ез у Нишу oping уе Duan 
may bo Sattisfied therowith, Ne. Letter 
in India Office, from Job Charnock and others 
at Chuttanutte to Mr. Ch. Eyre at Balasore. 


c. 1718. — “Evon the Divan of tho 
Qhalissah Office, who is, properly speaking, 
the Minister of the finances, or at least the 
accomptant general, was become a moro 
cypher, or a body without a soul."—$Seir 
Mutagkerin, i. 110. 

*1762.—'*A letter from Dacca states that 
tho Hon'ble Company's Dewan (Manikchand) 
diod on the morning of this letter. . . . As 
they apprehond he has died worth a large 
sum of monoy which the Government's 
people (i.e. of the Nawüb) may be desirous 
to possess to tho injury of his lawful hoirs, 
thoy request the protection of tho flag... 
to the family of a man who has served the 
Company for upwards of 30 years with caro 
and fidelity."—J%. Win. Cons., Nov. 29. In 
Long, 283. 

1766.—'' Thoro then resided at his Court 
а Gentoo named Allum Chund, who had been 
many years Dewan to Soujah Khan, by 
whom he was much revered for his great 
age, wisdom, and faithful services.”—/Hol- 
well, Hist. Brents, i. 74. 

1771.—“ By our general address you will 
be informed That wo have to bo dissatisfied 
with the administration of Mahomot Reza 
Cawn, and will percoivo tho expediency of 
our divesting him of tho rank and influence 
he holds as ча Duan of tho Kingdom of 
Bengal."— Court of Directors to W. Hastings, 
in Gleig, i. 121. 

1783.—''Tho Committec, with tho best 
intentions, best abilities, and stendiest of 
application, must after all be a tool in the 
ene of thoir Duan.”—Teignmouth, Mem. 
i. 74. 
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1831.—“ His (Raja of Ulwar's) Dewanjee, 
Balmochun, who chanced to bo in the 
neighbourh with 6 Risalas of horse . . . 
was further ordered to go out and moet me.” 
—Men. of Col. Mountain, 132. 


[1861.—Sce quotation under AMEEN.] 


1).—'* Multi qu Saracenoru i vel 
ш thecis E GLEN vendend ds 
erunt, vol in Duanis fiscales, . . ." 


v EE Si Giovanni E 
zzano, publis long with Pegolotti 
Pagnini 11765-66) [e for CE 
Dovana, which corroborates tho idontity of 
Dogana with Diwan. 


A Council Hall : 


1367.—'* Hussyn, fearing for his lifo, came 
down and hid himself under the tower, but 
his enemies . . . surrounded the mosque, 
and having found him, brought him to the 
Oyan ane) Council Chambor,”"—Mem. 
of Timür, tr. by Stewart, p. 130. 


„Іп the following quotations the 
identity of diwdn and douane or dogana 
is sliown more or less clearly. 


^. D. 1178.—'' Tho Moslom жого ordered 
to disembark their goods (at Aloxandria), 
and what remained of their stock of pro- 
visions ; and on the shoro wore officcrs who 
took them in chargo, and carried all that 
was landed to tho Diwan. They were 
called forward ono by ono; tho Property 
of cach was brought out, and the Diwan 
mas straitoned wie the стот, "Tho search 

cll on every article, small or great; ono 
thing got mixt up with another, and hands 
wore thrust into tho midst of the packages 
Vo discovor if anything woro concealed in 
thom. Then, aftor this, an oath was ad- 
ministered to the ownors that thoy had 
nothing moro than had boon found. Amid 
all this, in the confusion of hands and the 
greatness of tho crowd many things went a- 
missing. At length tho gers were 
dismissed after a scone of humiliation and 
great ignominy, for which we pray God to 
grant an amplo recompense. But this, fast 
loubt, is one of the things kept hidden from 
the great Sultan Salüh-ud-din, whose woll- 
known justico and benovolence are such that, 
if he know it, ho would certainly abolish the 
practice" [viz. as regards Mecca pilgrims].* 
—IJbn Jubair, orig. in Wright's cd., p. 36. 

c. 1910.—'*Doana in all the ‘cities of the 
Saracens, in Sicily, in Naples, and through- 
out the Kingdom of Apaia „.. айо at 
Vonico; Gabella throughout Tuscany; . . . 
Costuma throughout tho Island of Eng- 
land. . . . АП theso ‘names mean duties 


1554. — *Utcunquo sit, cum mane in 
Divanum (is concilii vt alias dixi locus est) 
imprudens omnium venissot. . . .”—Busbe- 
quii Epistolae, ii. p. 198. 


A place, fitted with mattresses, &c., 
to sit in: 

1676!— Оп tho sido that looks towards 
the River, thero is a Divan, or a kind of 
out-jutting Balcony, whore tho King sits."— 
Tavernier, E.T, ii, 49; [od. Ball, i. 108]. 

[1785.—'* It sooms to have beon intended 


fora Duan Konna, or cating room," — Forbes, 
Or. Mem. 2nd od. ii. 393.] 


A Collection of Poenis : 


1783.—‘‘ Ono (writer) diod a few years 
ago at Bonares, of the name of Souda, who 
SEHR s Dewan in Moors."— Teignmouth, 
Mem, 1. J 


DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, &c., s. 
Properly, diwdni; po ularly, dewdni. 
The office of diwdn (Dewaun); and 
especially the right of receiving as diwan 
the revenue of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
conferred upon the E. I. Company by 
the Great Mogul Shih ’Alam in 1765. 
Also used sometimes for the territory 
which was the subject of that grant. 


1765.—(Lord Clive) ‘‘visited the Vezir, 
and having exchanged with him some sump- 
tuous осаат коошо a end dd 
nificent presents, he oxplaint projec: 
he had AS his mind, and asked that the 
Company should bo invested with tho 
Divanship (no doubt in orig. Diw&ni) of the 
threo provinces, . . ."—Setr Mutagherin, ii. 
984. 


lotti, soo Cathay, &c., ii. 285-6. 

с. 1348.—‹ They then order tho skippor to 
state in detail all tho goods that the vessol 
contains. . . . Thon everybody lands, and 
tho keopers of the custom-house (a/-diwün) 
sit and pass in reviow whatever one has."— 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 265. 


The following medieval in 
one of our Sea DOORS remains a і - 
ment without date or source : 


оп! ive le 
days' quarantine in the Solent, had to go throu 

ле to Mis houra of such olent PaA as Ton Jubair 

describes, and his feelings were very much the 
same as the Moor's.—[H. Y.] 


d for all projects of this naturo." — Report 
ve Comite on , Afairs of India, iu Burke's 
ife and Works, vi. 447. 
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DHOBY, DOBIE. 


DEWAUNY, DEWANNY, adj. 
Civil, as distinguished from Criminal; 
4. Гихт '"Addlat as opposite to 

‘aujddri Addlat. (See ADAWLUT). 
The use of Diwdni for civil as op- 
posed to criminal is probably modern 
and Indian. For Kaempfer in his 
account of the Persian administration 
at the end of the 17th century, has: 
“Diwaen beqi, id est, Supremus crimin- 
alis Judicii Dominus . . . de latrociniis 
et homicidiis non modo in hâc 
Regi& metropoli, verüm etiam in toto 

о disponendi facultatem habet.”— 

Amoenit, Exot. 80. 


DHALL, DOLL, s. Hind. ddl, a 
kind of pulse much used in India, 
both by natives asa kind of porridge, 
and by Europeans as an ingredient in 
Koagerso q.v.) or to mix with rice asa 
breakfast dish. It is best represented 
in England by what are called 'split 

ease.” The proper dal, which Wilson 

erives from the Skt. root dal, ‘to 
divide’ (and which thus corresponds in 
meaning also to ‘split pease’), is, accord- 
ing to the same authority, Phaseolus 
aureus: but, be that as it may, the ddls 
most commonly in use are varieties of 
the shrubby plant буш Indicus, 
Spreng, called in Hind. arhar, rahar, 
&c. It is not known where this is 
indigenous; [De Candolle thinks it 
robably a native of tropical Africa, 
introduced perhaps 3,000 years a 
into India;] it is cultivated through- 
out India. The term is also anpited 
occasionally to other pulses, such as 
ming, urd, &c. (See MOONG, OORD.) 
It should also be noted that in its 
original sense ddl is not the name of a 
particular pea, but the generic name 
of pales prepared for use by being 
broken in a hand-mill; though the 

s named are those commonly used 

in Upper India in this way. 


1673.—‹ А+ their coming up out of the 
Water they bestow the largess of Rice or 
Doll (an Indian Bean).”—J'ryer, 101. 

1690.—'* Kitcheree . . . made of Dol, that 
is, а small round Pea, and Rice boiled 
togethor, and is very strengthening, tho’ not 
very sayoury.”—Ovington, 810. 


and boiled, make Kitcheree."—A. Hamilton, 
i. 162; [ed. 1744]. 
:1776.—“ If а person hath bought the seeds 


of... doll... or such kinds of Grain,- 


without Inspection, and in ten Days dis- 
covers any Defect in that Grain, ho may 
return such Grain.”—Hathed, Code, 178. 
ET edis 9 e е articles of a 
"н diet, rico, doll (a species of pea 

zhpo (an огап kind of butter), re 
were not to be purchased."—.icc. of the 
Gallant Defence made at Mangalore. 

1809.—'*. . . dol, split country peas,”— 
Maria Graham, 25. 

1813.—** Tuar (cytisus cajan, Lin.) . . . is 
called Dohll. . . .”—orbes, Or. Mem. 2nd 
ed. ii. 35.] 


DHAWE, s. Hind. dhdk; also 
called palds. А small bushy tree, Butea 
frondosa (N. O. Leguminosae), which 
forms large tracts of jungle in the 
Punjab, and in many dry parts of 
India. Its deep orange flowers give 
a brilliant aspect to the jungle in the 
early part of the hot weather, and 
have suggested the occasional name of 
‘Flame of the Forest.’ They are used 
for dyeing basanto, basanti, a fleeting 
yellow; and in preparing Holt (see 
HOOLY) powder. The second of the 
two Hindi words for this tree gave a 
name to the famous village of Plassy 
(Palast), and also to ancient Magadha 
or Behar as Paldsa or Рагаќа, whence 
Parásiya, а man of that region, which, 
if Gen. Ctinningham’s suggestion be 
accepted, was tlie name represented by 
the Prasi of Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian, 
and the Pharrasii of Curtius (Anc. Geog. 
of India, p. 454). [The derivation of 
the word from Skt} Prachyas * Inhabi- 
tants of tlie east country, is supported 
by McCrindle, Ancient India, 365 seq. 
So the dhak tree possibly gave its name 
to Dacca]. 

1761.—‘‘ The pioneers, agrecably to orders, 
dug a ditch according to custom, and plac 
along the brink of it an abattis of dhak trees 
or whateyer elso they could find." —Saiyid 
Ghulam Ali, in Elliot, viii. 400. 


DHOBY, DOBIE, s. А washer- 
man; Н. dhob; [from dhond, Skt. 
dháv, ‘to wash.’] 1n colloquial Anglo- 
Indian use all over India. A common 
Н. proverb runs: Dhobi ka kutta kd sit, 
na ghar kd na дїй kd, ie. “Like a 
Dhoby’s dog belonging neither to the 
house nor to the river side.” [Dhoby's 
itch is a troublesome cutaneous disease 
sup to be communicated b 
clothes from the wash, and Dhoby's 
earth is a whitish-grey sandy efflor- 
escence, found in many places, from 
which by boiling and the addition of 
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quicklime an alkali of considerable 
strength is obtained. 


xi ie Dobes.” Seo under DIR- 


. DHOOLY, DOOLIE, s. A covered 
litter; Hind. doli. It consists of a cot 
or frame, suspended by the four corners 
from a bamboo pole, and is carried by 
two or four men (see figure in Herklots, 
Qanoon-e-Islam, pl. vii. fig. 4). Doli is 
from dolnd, ‘to swing? The word is 
also applied to the meat- (or milk-) 
safe, which is usually slung to a tree, 
or to а hook in the verandah. As it is 
lighter and cheaper than a palankin 
it costs less both to Imy ог hire and to 
carry, and is used by the poorer classes. 
It also forms the usual ambulance of 
the Indian army. Hence the familiar 
story of the orator in Parliament who, 
in celebrating a battle in India, spoke 
of the “ferocious 7Joolics rushing down 
from the mountain and carrying off 
the wounded”; a story which, to our 
regret, we have not been able to verify. 
[According to one account the words 
were used by Burke: “After a 
sanguinary engagement, the said 
Warren Hastings had actually ordered 
ferocious Doolys to seize upon the 
wounded ” (2nd ser. Notes С Queries, iv. 
361). 

Du Burke knew too much of India 
to make this mistake. In the Calcutta 
Review (Dec. 1840, p. 286, footnote) 
Herbert Edwardes, writing on the first 
Sikh War, says: “It is not. long since 
a member of the British Legislature, 
recounting the incidents of one of our 
Indian fights, informed his country- 
men that ‘the ferocious J)#z’ rushed 
from the hills and carried off the 
wounded soldiers"] Dāla occurs in 
Iin Batuta, but the translators render 
*galankin, and do not notice the word. 


с. 1343.—“The principal vehicle of the 
people (of Malabar) is a düla, carried on the 
shoulders of slaves and hired men. Those 
who do not ride in a dala, whocver they 
may be, go оп foot."—Jén Batuta, iv. 73. 

с. 1590.—‹“Тһе Kahárs or 1'4ЦА-феатетз. 
Thoy form а class of foot servants peculiar 
toIndia. With their pálLis . . . and dülís, 
they walk so отолу 1 
is not inconvenienced by any jolting."— 219, 
i. 254; (а seo the account of tho sukkäsan, 
ibid, it, 122). 

1609.—'*He turned Moore, and bereaved 
his elder Brother of this holde by this 
rtratageme. He invited him and his women 
toa et, which his Brother requiting 


he of 
Doolies for them from Astara. . . ."—If. of 
інг Naik, 226. 


from Dargánagar. with a а 
bearers, for carrying MAliti."—Covinda 
Samanta, ii. 7. 


that the man inside | beari 


with like inuitation of him and his, in steed 
of women he sends choice Souldicrs well 
appointed, and close couerod, two and two 
in a Dowle."—Markins, in Purchas, i. 435. 

1662.—“ The Réjah and the Phifkans travel 
in singhfsans, and chiefs and rich people in 
dülís, made in a most ridiculous way."— 
Mir Jumi's Invasion of Asam, tr. Wy 
Blockmanu, in J. As. Soc. Ben., xli., pt. I. 80. 

1702.—*'*. . . un Douli, c'est uno voituro 
moins honorable quo le palanquin."— Lettres 
Edif. xi. 143. 

c. 1760.—''Doolies аге much of the samo 
material as the axdolas [sco ANDOR]; 06 
made of the meanest materials."—Grdee; 


c. 1768.—'*. . . leaving all his wounded 
. . . on the field of battle, telling them to 
good cheer, for that ho would send. 


1774.—''1f by a dooley, chairs or any 


other contrivance they can be secured from 
the fatigues and hazards of tho way, the ох- 
penso is to bo по objection."— Zetter of IW. 
Hastings, in Marbham's Tibet, 18. 


1785.—'*You must despatch Doolies to 


Dharwar to bring back the wounded men." 
—Iatlers of Tippoo, 133. 


1789.—'*. . . doolies, or sick heds, which 


aro a mean representation of a palanquin : 
the number attached to a corps is in tho pro- 


»ortion of one to every ten men, with four 
rers to each." — Mire, Nurratice, 184. 


1815.—'' Head Qrs., Kurrachee, 27 Decr., 
1845. 


“The Governor desires that it may bo 


made knownto tho Doolee-««//us and 
oca bee that no increase of wages 
paid. 
bab E 1 ho hanged."—G. О. by Si 
caught he shall bo hanged."—G. О. by Sir 
Charles Napier, 113, 


shall 
They are very highly 
If any man deserts, the Governor 
rsued by the police, and if 


iven to thom. 


1872.—' At last . . . a woman arrived 
and two 


1880.—‘'' The consequence of holding that 


this would bo a Trust enforccablo in a Court 
of Law would be so monstrous that 


persons 
would be probably startled . . . if it bo a 


Trust, then overy one of thoso persons in 


England or in India—from persons of the 
highest rank down to tho lowest dhoolie- 
катет, might filo a bill for the administration 
of the Trust,"—Ld. Justice James, Judg- 
ment on the Kirwce and Banda Prize Ap- 
peal, 13th April. 


many of thom disabled. while n 
ER soldier out of поноп,”"—=$шусон- 


DHOON. 


General Munro, C.B., Reminiscences of Mil. 
Зети with the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, 
р. 


DHOON, s Hind. dan. A word 
in N. India specially applied to the 
flat valleys, parallel to the base of the 
Himälaya, and lying between the rise 
of that mountain mass and the low 
tertiary ranges known as the sub- 


Himülayan or Siwalik Hills (q.v.), or | 29 


rather between the interior and ex- 
terior of these ranges. The best 
known of these valleys is the Dän of 
Dehra, below Mussooree, often known 
as “the Dhoon”; a form of expres- 
sion which we see by the second 
quotation to be old. 


1526.—''In tho language of Hindustan 
they call a Jâlga (or dalo) Din. The finest 
running water in Hindust4n is that in this 
Dün."— Пабег, 299. 


1654-55.—*' Khalilu-lla Khan . . . having 
reached the Dún, which is a strip of count 
ping outside of Srínagar, 20 fos long an 

broad, ono оешу of its length being 
bounded by the river Jumna, and the other 
by the: Ganges.” —Sháh-Jahán-Náma, in 
Elliot, vii. 106. 

1814.—“ Me voici in the far-famed Dhoon, 
the Tempe of Asia. . . . Tho fort stands on 
tho summit of an almost inaccessible moun- 
tain . . . it will bo а tough job to take it; 
but by the 1st proximo I think I shall havo 
it, auspice Deo," —In Asiatic Journal, ii. 
151; ext. of letter from Sir Rollo Gillespie 
before Kalanga, dated 29th Oct. Ho fell 
next day. 

1879.—'' The Sub-Himalayan Hills... 
as а goneral rule . . . consist of two ranges, 
separated by a brond flat valley, for which 
the name ‘dan’ (Doon) has been adopted. 

. . When the outer of these ranges is 
wanting, as is the case below Naini Tal and 
Darjiling, tho whole geographical feature 
might PRAES notice, the inner range being 
confounded with tho spurs of tho moun- 
jean pl ef the Geology of Indic, 


DHOTY, s. Hind. dhoti. The 
loin-cloth worn by all the respectable 
Hindu castes of Upper India, wrapt 
round the body, the end being then 

between the legs and tucked in 
at the waist, so that a festoon of calico 
hangs down to either knee. [It is 
mentioned, not by name, by Arrian 
(Indika, 16) as “an under garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee, 
half way to the ankle"; and the 
Orissa dhot? of 1200 years ago, as 
slown on the monuments, does not 
differ from the mode of the present 
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DHOW, DOW. 
time, save that men of rank wore a 
jewelled girdle with a pendant in front. 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 
187).] The word «ийсе in old trade 
lists of cotton goods is possibly the 
same; [but at the present time a 
coarse cotton cloth woven by Dhers in 
Surat is known as Doti.] 

[1609.—“ Hero is also а strong sort of 
cloth called Dhootie."—Danvers, Letters, i. 


[1614.—« 90 corgo of strong Dutties, such 
as may be fit for making and mending 
sails." — Forster, Letters, ii. 219. 

[1615,— 200 peeces Dutts.” — Cocks's 
Diary, i. 83.] 

1622.—“‘ Price of calicoos, 

* * * 

‘List of goods sold, including diamonds, 
pepper, bastas, (read baftas), duttees, and 
silks from Persia.”"—Cowt Minutes, &c., in 
Sainsbury, iii, 24, 

1810.—'*. . . a dotee or waist-cloth."— 
Williamson, V. АГ. i. 247. 

18/2.—''Tho human figure which was 
moving with rapid strides had no other 
clothing than a dhuti wrapped round tho 
waist, and descending to the knoo-joints,"— 
Govinda Samanta, і. 8. 


DHOW, DOW, s. The last seems 
the more correct, though not perhaps 
the more common. The term is common 
in Western India, and on various 
shores of the Arabian sea, and is used 
on the E. African coast for craft in 
general (see Burton, in, J.R:G.S. xxix. 
239) ; but in the mouths of Eiiglishmen 
on the western seas of India it is 
applied specially to the old-fashioned 
vessel of Arab build, with a long grab 
stem, 4e. rising at a long slope from 
the water, and about as long as the keel, 
usually with one mast and lateen-rig. 
There are the lines of a dow, and a 
technical description, by Mr. Edie, in 
J. R. As. Soc., vol. i. p. 11. Theslaving 
dow is described and illustrated in Capt. 
Coloml's Slave-catching in the Indian 
Ocean; see also Capt. W. Е. Owen's 
Narrative (1833), p. 385, [i. 384 sel 
Most people suppose the word to he 
Arabic, and it is in (Johnson's) Richard- 
son (dão) as an Arabic word. But no 
Arabic scholar whom we have con- 
sulted admits it to be genuine Arabic. 
Can it possibly have been taken from 
Pers dav, ‘running’? [The N.E.D. 
remarks that if Tava (in Ath. Nikitin, 
below) be the same, it would tend to 
localise the word at Ormus in the 
Persian Gulf.] Capt. Burton identifies 


duttees fixed.” 
* * 
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it with the word zabra applied in 
the Roteiro of Vasco's Voyage (p. 37) 
to a native vessel at Mombasa. But 
zabra or zavra was apparently a ue 
name for a kind of craft in Biscay (see 
a.v. Bluteau, and the Dice. de la Lingua 
Castel., vol. vi. 1789). Рао or Раса is 
indeed in Molesworth’s Mahr. Dict. as 
a word in that language, but this gives 
no assurance of origin, Anglo-Indians 
on the west coast, usually employ dhow 
and buggalow interchangeably. The 
word is used on Lake V. Nyanza. 


_1880.—“ Tho third division nro the Mozam- 
biques or African slaves, who havo been 
brought into the country from time im- 
memorial by the Arab slave-trading dhows." 
—Sibree's Great African Island, 182. 

1883.—''Dhau is a largo vessel which is 
falling into disuso. . . . Their origin is in 
the Rod Sea. The word is used AR „апа 
is applied to baghlas (seo BUGG. s" 
Bombay Gazetteer, xiii, 717 seq. 


URMSALLA,s Н. and Mahr. 
dharm-sdld, ‘pious edifice’; a rest- 
house for wayfarers, cor nding to 
the S. Indian Choultry or Chuttrum 
(9-у.). 

1820.—'' We alighted at а durhmsallah 


where several horsemen were assembled."— 
Pandurang Hari, 254 ; [od. 1873, ii. 66). 


c. 1470.—** I shipped my horses in a Tava, 
nnd sailed across tho Indian Sca in ten days 
to Moshkat."—.1t&. Nikitin, p. 8, in Jndiain 
AXVt Cent. 


Pcie OE imbarked in a cx and 
settled to or m е to Hormuz 
two pieces К? Bold." — bit. 9 305 

1785.—'* A Dow, the property of Rutn Jee 

апа Jcowun Doss, morchants of Muscat 
having in these days been dismasted in a 
storm, came into Byte Koal (sco BATCUL), 
а seaport belonging to tho Sircar. . . ."— 
Tippoo's Letters, 181. 

1786.—'' We want 10 shipwrights ac- 
uainted with tho construction of Dows. 
xot them together and despatch them 

тз т oed to his Аропё аб Muskat, 
wim, le 


DHURNA, TO SIT, v. In H. 
dharnd dend or baithnd, Skt. dhri, ‘to 
hold.’ A mode of extorting payment 
or compliance with a demand, effected 
by the complainant or creditor sitting 
at the debtor’s door, and there remain- 
ing without tasting food till hia de- 
mand shall be complied with, or (some- 
times) by threatening to do himself 
some mortal violence if it be not com- 
plied with. Traces of this custom in 
some form are found in many parts of 
the world, and Sir H. Maine (see 
East Indiaman, there a grab or а dow from | below) has quoted a remarkable ex- 
Arabia," —Maria Graham, 142. ample from the Irish Brehon Laws. 

1814.—“ Tho different names given ќо | There was a curious variety of the 
these ships (at Jedda), as Suy, Serme, Mer- 


practice, in arrest for debt, current in 
keb, Sambouk [sco SAMBOOK], Dow, denoto id. which i i 5 
their size ; Es lattor only, EI the! E India, which is described hy Marco 


ia.". Бен | Polo and many later travellers (see 

реногт tap voyage dta eit, Dread | Г, Р. and ed, ii. 327, 335, [and for 
1837.—'* Two young princes . . . nephews N. India, Crooke, Pop. Rel. and Folklore, 
of the King of, Hinzuan or Joanna . . .| ii. 42, зе].]). The practice of dharnd 
came in their own dhow on a visit to the | is made an offence under the Indian 
Government.”—Smith, Life of Dr. J. Wilson, | Penal Code. There is a systematic 
253. kind of dharnd practised by classes of 
beggars, eg. in the Punjab by a class 
called Tasmitwdlds, or ‘strap-riggers,’ 


1810.—'* Close to Calcutta, it is tho busicat 
scene wo can imagine; crowded with ships 
and boats of every form,—hero a fino English 


1844.—“‘T left the hospitable village of 
Takaungu in a small boat, called a ‘Daw’ 
Ps isi n m je smallest soa-going | who twist a leather strap round the 

'1865 —'Tho goods from Zanzibar (to the neck, and throw themselves on the 
Seychelles) wero shipped in a dhow, which ground before a shop, шү alms ae 
ran across in the month of May; and this | given; [Dorhedlds, who threaten to 
was, I believe, the first native craft that had 
ever made tho passage."— Pelly, in J.R.G.S, 
XXXV. 


1873.—“‘If а pear be sharpened at the 
thin end, and then cut in half longitudinally, 
two models will have been made, resembling 
in all essential ts the ordinary slave 
dhow.”—Columb, 3». 


: » . Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters 
and on the Eastern Coast of Africa . . . by 
Capt. С. L. Sulivan, R.N.," 1878. 


they e alus; Urimdrs who simply 


Islam, ed. 1863, 93 seq.]. It ap- 
Serra rof Elphinstone (below) that 
the custom sometimes received the Ar. 
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Pers. name of takdza, ‘dunning’ ог 
*importunity. 


с. 1747.—'* While Nundi Raj, tho Dulwai 
(see DALAWAY), was encamped at Sutti 
Mangul, his troops, for want of pay, pora 
him in Dhurna. . . . Hurree Singh, forget- 
ting tho ties of salt or gratitude to his 
master, in order to obtain his arrears of 
nm forbade tho sleeping and cating of the 

ulwai, by placing him in Dhurna .'. . and 
that in so great a degree as even to stop 
the water used in his kitchen. The Dulwai, 
losing heart from this rigour, with his 
clothes and tho vessels of silver and gold 
used in travelling, and a small sum of 
money, paid him off and discharged him.” 
—H. of Hydur Naik, 41 seq. 

c. 1704.—'* Tho practice called. dharna, 
which may bo translated caption, or arrest.” 
—Sir J. Shore, in As. tes. iv. 144. 

1808.—'*A remarkable circumstance took 
пасе yesterdays Somo Sirdars put the 

labaraju (Sindia) in dhurna. o was 

angry, and threatened to put them to death. 

Bhugwunt Ras Byse, their head, said, ‘Sit 
still; put us to death.’ Sindia was enraged, 
and ordered him to be paid and driven from 
camp. He refused to go. . . . The bazaars 
were shut tho whole day ; troops were posted 
to guard thom and defond tho tents... . 
At last the mutineers marched off, and all 
was sottled."—/phinstone’s Diary, in Life, 
i, 179 seq. 

1809.—‘‘Scendhiya (i.e. Sindia), who has 
heen lately plagued by repeated D'hurnas, 
seems now resolved to partake also in the 
activo part of the amusement: ho had 
permitted this same Patunkur, as a signal 
mark of favour, to borrow 50,000 rupees 
from the Ahasgee, or private treasury. . . - 
Tho time elapsed without tho agreement 
having been fulfilled; and Scondhiya im- 
mediately dispatched the treasurer to sit 
D'hurna on his behalf at Patunkur's tents.” 
—Broughton, Letters from а Muhratta Сатр, 
169 seq. ; [od. 1892, 127]. 

[1812.—Morier (Journey ihren gh Persia, 32) 
describes similar proceedings by a Dervish 
at Bushire.] 

1819.—'*It is this which is called tuXaza * | 
by the Mahrattos. . . . If а man havo de- 
mand from (!upon) his inferior or equal, 
he ш him under restraint, prevonts his 
leaving his house or enting, and oven com- 
pels him to sit in the sun until he comes to 
some accommodation. If the debtor were a 
superior, the creditor had first recourse io 
supplications and appeals to the honour 

senso of shame of tho other party; he 
laid himself on his threshold, threw himself 
in his road, clamoured before his door, or 
he employed others to do this for him; ho 
would oven sit down and fast before tho 
debtor’s door, during which time tho other 
was compelled to fast also; or he would 
appeal to the gods, and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom-he was injured.” 
—Elphinstone, in Life, ii. 87. 


* Ar, takāzā, duming or importunity. 
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1837.*—'* Whoever voluntarily causes or 
attempts to cause any person to do anything 
which that person is not legally bound to 
do... by inducing . . . that person to 
believe that he . . . will become... by 
some act of the offender, an object of the 
divine displeasure if he does not do the 
thing . . . shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description for a term which 
may extend to one year, or with fino, pr 
with both. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A. sits dhurna at Z.'s door with thc 
intention of causing it to be bolieved that by 
so sitting ho renders Z. an object of divino 
displeasure. A. has committed the offence 
defined in this section. 

« (0) A. threatens Z. that unless Z. por- 
forms a certain act A. will kill one of A.'s 
own children, under such circumstances that 
tho killing would bo believed to render Z. 
an object of the divine displeasure. A. has 
committed tho offence described in this 
section."—Jadian Penal Code, 508, in Chap. 
XXIL, Criminal Intimidation, Insult, and 
«Annoyance. 


18/5.—'' Tf you havo a legal claim against 
а man of а certain rank and you are desirous 
of compelling him to discharge it, the Sen- 
chus Mor tells you ‘to fast upon him.’ . . . 
The institution is unquestionably identical 
with one widely diffused throughout tho 
Enst, which is called by the Hindoos ‘sit? 
ting dharna.’ It consists in sitting “at 
the debtor's door and starving yourself till 
he pays. From the English point of view 
the practice has always been considered 
barbarous and immoral, and the Indian 
Penal Code expressly forbidsit. It suggests, 
however, the question—what would follow 
if the debtor кру шокот the creditor to 
starve? Undoubtedly the Hindoo supposes 
that some supernatural penalty would follow ; 
indeed, ho generally gives definiteness to it 
by retaining a Brahmin to starve himself 
vicariously, and no Hindoo doubts what 
would come of causing a Brahmin’ death.” 
—Maine, Hist. of Early Institutions, 40. 
See also 297-301. 


1885.—''One of the most curious prac- 
tices in India is that still followed in the 
native states by a Brahman creditor to 
compel payment of his dobt, and called in 
Hindi dnirná, and in Sanskrit cherita, 
‘customary proceeding,’ or Priyopacegana, 
‘sitting down to dic by hunger.’ This pro- 


cedure has long since been identified with ` 


tho practice of ‘fasting upon” (troscud Sor) 
a debtor to God or man, which is so fre- 
quently mentioned in tho Irish so-called 

rehon Laws... . Jn a MS. in tho Bod- 
leian . . . there is a Middle-Irish legend 
which tells how St. Patrick ‘fasted upon’ 

ire, the unbelieving over -ki of 

roland.  Loegairo's pious queen declares 
RUBRI OMS UIN OS MU 

* This is the date of the Penal Code, as originally 
submitted to Lord Auckland, by T. В. Macaula: 
and his colleagues ; and in that original form this 
passage is found as § 233, and in chap. xv. of 
Ofenccs relating to Religion and Caste. 
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that she will not eat anything whilo Patrick 
is fasting. Нег son Enna seoks for food. 
*[tis not fitting for theo,’ says his mothor, 
tto cat food while Patrick is fasting upon 
you.'. . . It would seom from this story 
that in Ireland the wife and children of the 
dobtor, and, « Jurtiori, tho debtor himsolf, 
had to fast so long as the creditor fasted.”— 
Letter from Mr, Whitley Stokes, in Academy, 
Sopt. 12th. 


A striking story is told in Forbes's 
Ras Mala 
р. 657]) of a farther proceeding follow- 
ing upon an unsuccessful dharna, put 
in изен by а company of Chiirans, 
or bards, in Kathiawür, to enforce 
payment of a debt by a chief of Jailü 
to one of their number. After fasting 
three days in vain, they proceeded from 

ā to the further rite of trágà 
(u.v.) Some hacked their own arms ; 
others decapitated three old women of 
their party, and hung their heads up as 
a garland at the gate. Certain of the 
woinen cut off their own breasts. The 
bards also pierced the throats of four 
of the older men with spikes, and took 
two young girls and dashed their 
brains out against the town-gate. 
Finally the Charan creditor soaked 
his quilted clothes in oil, and set fire 
to himself. As he burned to death he 
cried out, ‘I am now dying, but I will 
become a headless ghost (Kavis) in the 
Palace, and will take the chief's life, 
and cut off his posterity t? 


DIAMOND HARBOUR, пр. An 
anchorage in the Hoogly below Calcutta, 
30 m. by road, and 41 by river. It 
was the usual anchorage of the old 
Indiamen in the mercantile days of 
the E. І. Company. In the oldest 
charts we find the “Diamond Sand,” 
on the western side of what is now 
called Diamond Harbour, and on some 
later charts, Diamond Point. 

1083.—:* Wo anchored this night on yo 
head of ye Diamond Sand. 

Jan. 26. This morning carly wo weighed 
anchor... but got no further than tho 
Point of Kegaria Island” (see KEDGEREE). 
—Hadges, Diary, Пак. Soc. i. 61. (See also 
ROGUE'S RIVER.) 


DIDWAN, s P. «тп, didwan, 
ta look-out,’ ‘watchman,’ 
* messenger. 


[1679.— Sco under AUMILDAR, TRIPLI- 
CANE. 
1680.—See under JUNCAMEER. 
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DINAR. 
[1683-4.—'*. . . three f Ordinary 
Broadcloth and five to the Dithwan 


that brought tho Phirmaund. . . ."—Pringle, 
Diary of Ft. St. Geo., 1st ser. iii, 4.] ^ 


DIGGORY, DIGRI, DEGREE, s. 
Anglo-Hindustani of law-court jargon. 
for ‘decree,’ 

[1866.—“ This is grand, thought bold 
Bhuwanoee Singh, di to раһ, Ickin 
roopyet (o morpüss bah, ‘He has got his 

ecreo, but I have the money.'"—Coa- 
Sessions of an Orderly, 138.] 


DIKK, s." Worry, trouble, bothera- 
tion; what the Italians call seccatur«. 
This is the Anglo-Indian use. But 
the word is more properly adjective 
Ar.-P.-H. dif, ФИ, ‘vexed, worried,’ anc 
so dikk honda, ‘to he worried? [The 
noun dikk-diart, ‘worry, in vulgar usage, 
has become an adjective.] 

1873.— 

** And Beaufort learned in the law, 
And Atkinson tho Sage, 

And if his locks aro white as snow, 

"Tis more from dikk than адо!" 
Wilfred Heeley, A Lay of Modern 


Darjeeling. 
(18S9.—‘* Wero tho Company's pumps to 
bo beaten by tho vayarics of that ТЕЕ 
"Tarachunda nuddco!"—2. Kipling, In Black 
and White, 52.] 

DINAPORE, uj. A well-known 
cantonment on the right bank of the 
Ganges, being the station of the great 
city of Patna. The name is properly 
Ddndpur, Ives (1755) writes Dunapoor 
(р. 167). "The cantonment was estab- 
Tished under tlie government of Warren 
Hastings about 1772, but we have 
failed to ascertain the exact date. 
[Cruso, writing in 1785, speaks of the 
cantonments having cost the Company 
25 lakhs of rupees. (Forbes, Or. Mem. 
9nd ed. ii. 445). There were troops 
there in 1773 (Gleig, Life of Warren 
Hastings, i. 997.] 


DINAB,s. This word 1s not now 
їп апу Indian we. But it is remark- 
able as a word introduced into Skt. at 
a comparatively сапу date. “The 
names of the Arabie pieces of money 
... are all iaken from the coins of 
the Lower Roman Empire. — Thus 
the copper piece was called fals from 
ollis ; the alee dirham from drachina, 
and the gold dinar, from denarius, 
which, though ip a silver coin, 
was used generally to denote coins of 


S 


DINAR. 


other metals, as the denarius aeris, and 
the denarius auri, or aureus” Game 
Prinsep, in Essays, &c., ed. by Thomas, 
1.19). Butit was long before the rise 
of Islim that the knowledge and name 
of the denarius as applied to a gold 
eoin had reached India. The inscrip- 
tion on the east gate of the great tope 
at Sanchi is probably the oldest in- 
stance preserved, though the date of 


that is a matter greatly disputed. But [ 


in the Amarakosha (c. A.D. 500) we 
lave ‘dinare p cha nishkah,’ te. Sa 
uishkah (or gold coin) is the same as 
dinara.’ And in the Kalpasatra of 
Bhadrabihu (of about the same age) 
§ 36, we have *dinüra mdlaya, ‘a neck- 
lace of dinars,’ mentioned (see Mux 
Müller below). The dindr in modern 
Persia is a very small imaginary coin, 
of which 10,000 make a tomaun (q.v.). 
In the Middle Ages we find Arabic 
writers applying the term dindr both 
to the staple gold coin (corresponding 
to the gold molr of more modern 
times) and to the staple silver coin 
(corresponding to what has heen called 
since the 16th century the rupee). 
[Also see Fule, Cathay, ii. 439 seqq. See 
DEANER.] 

A.D. (!) “Tho son of Атика. . . having 
made salutation to the cternal gods and 
goddesses, has given a picco. of ground 
purchased at the logal rate; also five 
temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars 
... ан an act of grace and benevolence 
of tho great emperor Chandragupta.”—/n- 
scription on Gateway at Sachi (Prinsep's 
Essays, i. 240). 

A.D. (2) '*Quelquo temps apris, à Patali- 
putra, un autre homme devouó aux Brah- 
manes renversa une statue de Bouddha aux 
fics d'un mendiant, qui la mit on pieces. 
в roi (Ас̧ока) . . . fit proclamer cet ordre : 
Celui qui m'apportera la této d'un mendiant 
brahmanique, recevra de moi un Dinara.” 
—Tr. of Dicya aeaddaa, in Duruonf, Jit. à 
I Hist. du Bowddhisme Indien, р. 422. 

c. 1333.—'* The lal: is а sum of 100,000 
dinars (i.e. of silver); this sum is equiva- 
lent to 10,000 dinars of gold, Indian money ; 
and the Indian (gold) dinür is worth 21 
dinars iu moncy of the West (Augkreb)."— 
Jin Batuta, iii, 106. 

1859.—'* Cosmas Indicoploustes remarked 
that the Roman denarius was received all 
over the world ;* and how the denarius 
pee ee ee 

* The passage referred to is probably that where 
Cosmas relates an adventure of his friend Soja- 
trus, а trader in Taprobane, or Ceylon, at the 
king’ court. A Persian present brags of the 
power and wealth of his own monarch. Sopatrus 
says nothing till the king calls on him for an 
answer. He appeals to the king to compare the 
Roman gold denarius (called by Cosmas vóu ua), 
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came e mon in India а gold ornament wo 
may learn from a passage in the ‘Life of 
Mahavira.’ There is said that a lady had 
around her neck a string of grains and 
golden dinars, and Stevenson adds that the 
custom of stringing coins together, ‘and 
adorning with them children especially, is 
still very common in India,"—.) Ја Müller, 
Hist. of Sanskrit Literature, 247. 


DINGY, DINGHY, s. Beng. diug ; 
H. dingi, dengi, another form of dona, 
Skt. drona, ‘a trough?) A small boat 
or skiff ; sometimes also ‘a canoe,’ Ze. 
dug out of a single trunk. This word 
is not merely Anglo-Indian ; it has 
become legitimately incorporated in 
the vocabulary of the British navy, as 
the name of the smallest ship's boat ; 
in this sense, according to the N.E.D., 
first in Midshipman Easy (1836). 
Піна occurs as the name oi some 
kind of war-boat used by the Portu- 
guese in the defence of Hugli in 1631 
(“Sixty-four large díngas"; Elliot, 
vii. 34). The word ding? is also used 
for vessels of size in the quotation 
from Tippoo. Sir J. Campbell, in the 
Bombay Guzetteer, says that dhangi is a 
large vessel belonging to the Mekrin 
coast ; 
log’? in Bilüchi. In Guzerat the 
larger vessel seems to be called dangd ; 
aud besides this there is dhangi, like 
а canoe, but built, not dug out. 


.[1610.—'* T have brought with mo tho 
pinnace and her for better perform- 
ance.”"— Danvers, Letters, i. 01.] 

1705.—**. . . pour aller à terre on est obligé 
de se servir d'un petit Bateau dont les bords 
sont tres hauts, qu'on appelle Dingues. . . ." 
—Luiller, 39. 

1785.—'' Propose to the merchants of Mus- 
cat... . to bring hither, on tho Dingies, 
such horses ах they may have for sale ; which, 
being sold to us, the owner can carry back 
the produce in rice." — Letters of Tippoo, б. 

1810.— On these larger pieces of water 
there are usually canoes, or dingies."— wil- 
liamson, V.M. ii. 59. 

[1813.—** The Indian pomegranates . . . 
are by no means equal to those brought 


silver drachma, both of which 
were at hand, and to judge for himself which sug- 
gested the greater monarch. © Now the nomisma 
was а coin of right good ring and tine ruddy gold, 
bright in metal aud elegant in execution, for such 
coins are picked ou purpose to ither, whilst 
the miliaresion (or drachma), to say it in ona word, 
was of silver, and of course bore no comparison 
with the gold coin," &e, Iu another passage he 
says that elephants in Taprobane were sold at from 
50 to 100 nomismata and more, which seems to im- 
py that the gold denarii were actually current in 

ylon. Sce the passages at length in Cathay, &¢., 
рр. сіххіх:сіххх. 


and the Pe 


the word is said to mean *a, „ 


DIRZEE. 
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from Arabia by tho Muscat dingeys."— 
Forbes, Or. Men. 2ай ed. 1468] 5. 

1878.—'*I observed among a crowd of 
dinghies, one contained a number of native 
сойсон agents."—Life in the Mofussil, 
1 J 


DIRZEE,s. Р. darzi, Н. darzī and 
vulgarly darji; [darz, ‘a rent, seam.’] 
A tailor. 


[1623.—** The street, which they call Terzi 
Caravansorai, that is the ler's Inn."— 
Р. della, Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 95. 

с. 1804.—“ In his place we took other ser- 
vants, Dirges and фе», and a Sais for 
Mr. Sherwood, who now got a pony."— 
Mrs, Shericood, Autobiog. 283. 

1810.—‘'The dirdjees, or taylors, in Bom- 
bay, aro Hindoos of respectable caste.”— 
Muria Graham, 30. 


DISPATCHADORE, s. This 
curious word was apparently a name 
given by the Portuguese to certain 
ofticials їп Cochin-China, We know 
it only in the document quoted : 


1696.—“ Tho 23 I was sent to the Under- 
Dispatchadore, who I found with my 
Scrutore before him. 1 having the Деу, he 
desired mo to open it."—Bowycar's Journal 
at Cochin China, in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 
77; also “was made Under-Custower_ or 
Despatchadore" (ibid. 81); and again: ‘Tho 
ei, Dispatchadore of the Strangers” 


DISSAVE, DISSAVA, «с, s. 
Singh. disdva (Skt. desa, ‘a country,’ 
&c.) ‘Governor of a Province,’ under 
the Candyan Government. Jisave, as | 


used by the Englin in the gen. case, | 
t 


| ** Castro succeeds, who Lusius estandard 


adopted from the native expression 
disave mahatmya, ‘Lord of the Pro- 
vince) It is now applied by the 
natives to the Collector or “ Govern- 
ment Agent.” (See DESSAYE.) 


1681.— Next under the Adigars nro the 
Dissauva's who are Governours over pro- 
vinces and counties of the land."— Kn, 
py. 50. 

1685.—“. . . un Dissava qui est comme 
un General Chingulais, ou Gouverneur des 
armées d'une province," —Jtlegro (Fr. tr.), 
102. 

1803.—''. . . the Dissauvas . . . ure 
governors of the corles or districts, and are 
hesides the principal military commanders.” 
—Percical’s Ceylon, 258. 

1800.—**. . . the dissave of Oovah, who 
had been sent to tranquillize the disturbed 
districts, placed himself at the head of the 
insurgents " (in 1817).—7«nnent's Ceylon, іі. 

1. 


DITCH, DITOHER. Dis ing 
sobriquets for Caleutta and its Euro- 
pean citizens, for the rationale of which 
see MAHRATTA DITCH. 


DIU, n.p. A port at the south end 
of Peninsular Guzerat. The town 
stands on an island, whence its name, 
from Skt. «отра. The Portuguese 
were allowed to build a fort here hy 
treaty with Bahidur Shih of Guzerat, 
in 1535. It was once very famous for 
the sieges which the Portuguese suc- 
cessfully withstood (1538 and 1545) 
against the successors of Bahüdur Shüli 
[see the account in Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. 37 seg] It still belongs 
to Portugal, but is in great decay. 
[Tavernier (ed. Pall, ii. 35) dwells 
on the advantages of its position.] 


c. 700.—Chinese annals of the T’ang dyn- 
аху mention Tiyu as a port touched at by 
vessels bound for the Persian Gulf, about 
10 days before reaching the Indus. Soo Zz- 
guignes, in Mém, de lead, Laseripl. xxxii. 


Е 1516.—“ + +. there is a promontory, and 
joining close to it is а small island which 
contains a very large and бпе town, which 
the Malabars call Diuxa and the Moors of 
the country call it Diu. It has a very росі 
harbour,” &c.— Jarbosa, 59, 
1572.— 
** Sueceder-Iho-ha. alli Castro, que o cstan- 
darte : 
Portuguez terá sempre levantado, 
Conforme successor до succedido ; 
Que hum ergue Dio, outro o defendo cr- 
guido." Camies, x. 67. 


By Burton : 


shall bear for ever in the front to wave ; 
Successor the Succeeded’s work who 
endeth ; 
that buildeth Diu, this builded Diu de- 
fendeth." 


1618,—'*At tho extremity of this King- 
dom, and on a projecting point towards the 
south lies the city Diu, whore the Portu- 
guese have 3 strong castles; this rity is 
called by both Portuguese and Indians 
Dive (the last letter, e, being pronounced 
somewhat softly), a name which signifies 
* [sland.! "— Fun Twist, 13. 


1727.—'' Diu is the next Port... . It is 
опо of the best built Cities, and best forti- 
fied by Nature and Art, that l ever saw in 
India, and its stately Buildings of freo 
Stone and Marble, are sutticiont Witnesses 
of its ancient Grandeur and Оно y; but 
at present not above one-fourth of the Cit: 
is inhabited."—.1. damilton, i, 187; [ed. 
1744, i. 136]. 


DIUL-SIND. 


DIUL-SIND, n.p. A name by which 
Sind is often called in early European 
narratives, taken up by the authors, 
no doubt, like so many other prevalent 
names, from the Arab traders who had 
preceded them. Dewal or Datbul was 
a once celebrated city and seaport of 
Sind, mentioned hy all the old Arabian 
geographers, and believed to have stood 
at or near the site of modern Kardchi. 
It had the name from a famous temple 
(devdlya), probably a Buddhist shrine, 
which existed there, and which was 
destroyed by the Mahommedans in 
711. The name of Dewal long survived 
the city itself, and the specific addi- 
tion of Sind or Sindi being added, prob- 
ably to ES it from some other 
place of resembling name, the name of 
Vewal-Sind or Sindi came to be at- 
tached to the delta of the Indus. 


с. 700.—Tho earliest mention of Dowal 
that we are awaro of is in а notico of 
Chinese Voyages to tho Persian Gulf undor 
tho T'ang uer (7th and 8th centuries) 
quoted by Deguignes. In this tho ships, 
after leaving Tiya (Diu) sailed 10 days 
further to another Tiyu near tho great 
river Milan or Sinteu. This was, no doubt, 
Dewal near tho great Mikrān or Sindhu, т.е. 
Indus.— Мат. de С.Лсий. des Inse. xxxii. 307. 


с. $80.—'' There was at Debal a lofty 
templo (budd) surmounted by a long pole, 
and on the pole was fixed a red flag, which 
when the breeze blew was unfurled over tho 
city . .. Muhammad informed Hajjáj of 
what he had done, and solícited advico. . . . 
One day a reply was reccived to this effect : 
—'Fix the manjanfk . . . call the manja- 
nik-master, and tell him to aim at tho flag- 
staff of which you have given a description." 
So ho brought down the flagstaff, and it was 
broken; at which the infidels were sore 
allicted.”—Liladuri, in Elliot, i. 120. 

с. 900.—‘' From Nármasírí to Debal is 8 
days’ journey, and from Debal to tho junc- 
tion of the river Mihrín with the sea, is 2 
реа lbs Khordddbah, in Elliot, i. 

Us 

976.—“'The City of ређа] is to the west 
of the Mihrín, towards the sea. It is a 
large mart, and the port not only of this, 
but of the neighbouring regions. . . .”— 
Ibn Haukal, in Elliot, i. 37. 

с. 1150.—‘ Tho placo is inhabited only bc- 
causo it is a station for tho vessels of Sind 
and other countries . . . ships laden with 
the productions of 'Umán, and tho vessels 
of China and India come to Debal.”— 
Idrisi, in Elliot, i. р. T7. 

1228.—'* All that газу down to thc 
seashore was subdued. Malik Sinán-ud-dín 
Habsh, chicf of Dewal and Sind, came and 
did homage to the Sultan."—Zalekat-i- 
Nasiri, in Elliot, ii. 326. 
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[1513.—'*And thonce wo had sight of 
Diuleindy.”—A lbuquerque, Cartas, р. 239.] 

1516.—‘‘ Leaving the Kingdom of Ormuz 
. .. the coast goes to tho South-east for 
172 leagues as far as Diulcinde, entering tho 
Kingdom of Ulcinde, which із botwcen 
Persia and India."—Barbosa, 49. 

1553.—“ From this Cape Jasquo to the 
famous river Indus aro 200 leagues, in which 
spaco are these places Guadel, Calara, Cala- 
mente, and Diul, the last situated on tho 
most онон mouth of the адиз,"— /2с 
Barros, Dec. 1. liv. ix. cap. i. 

c. 1554. —* If you guess that you may bo 
drifting to Jaked . . . you must try to go 
to Karaushi, or to enter Khur (tho estuary 
of) рій Sind.”—The Mohit, in J. As. Suc. 
Den. v. 463. 

.», “Не offered mo tho town of La- 
hori, 4c. Diuli Sind, but as I did not 
accept it I begged him for leave to dopart.” 
—8Sidi Ali Kapudán, in Journ. As, 18 Sor. 
tom. ix. 121. 

[1557.—Couto says that the Italians who 
travelled overland before the Portuguese dis- 
covered the sca route ‘found on the other 
side on the west those people called Diulis, 
so called from their chief city named Diul, 
hoes ee settled, and whence they passed 

1572.— 

** Olha a terra de Ulcinde fertilissima 

E de Jaquete a intima enseada." 

Camdes, x. cvi. 


1614.—“ At Diulsinde tho Expedition in 
her former Voyage had deliuered Sir Robert 
Sherloy the Persian Embassadour."— Cut. 
IF. Peyton, in Purchas, i. 530. 

[1616.—'* Tho riuer Indus doth not powro 
himself into the sea by tho bay of Cambaya, 
but far westward, at Sindu."—Sir T. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 122. 

1038.—** Les Persos et les Arabes donnent 
au Royaume do Sindo le nom до Diul."— 
Mandelsto, 114. 

c. 1650.—Diul is marked in Blacu's great 
Atlas on the W. of the most westerly mouth 
of the Indus. 

c. 1000.—'*. . . la ville la plus Méri- 
dionale est Diul. Оп la пошто encore 
Diul-Sind, ct autrefois on l'a appellée Dobil. 
... П y a des Orientaux qui donnent lo 
nom de Diu au Païs do Sinde."—Thevenvl, 
v. 158. 

1727.—“‘All that shore from Jasqucs to 
Sindy, inhabited by uncivilized People, who 
admit of no Commerce with Strangers, tho’ 
Guaddel and Diul, two Sea-ports, did about 
a Century ago alford a good "Trade."—4. 
Hamilton, i. 115 ; (са. 1744]. 

1753.—“ Celui (le bras du Sind) de la 
droite, aprés avoir passé à Fairuz, distant 
ce Mansora do trois journées selon Edrisi, 
so rend à Debil ou Divl, au quel nom on 
njoüte quelque fois celui do Sindi. ... 
La ville cst située sur une langue do terre 
en forme do peninsule, d'où јо penso que 
lui vient son nom actuel de ріш ou Ріг, 
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formó du mot Indion Div, qui 
Мо. D'Herbelot? . . la confond avec Diu, 
dont la айдай t à l'entrée du Golfe de 
Cambayo." —D' Anville, p. 40. 


signifie uno 


DOAB, з. and n.p. P.—H. dodi, 
‘two waters! 4e. ‘Mesopotamia, the 


tract between two confluent rivers. Та | 


Upper India, when used absolutely, 
the term always indicates the tract 
between the Ganges and Jumna. Each 
of the like tracts in the Punjab has its 
distinctive name, several of them com- 
pounded of the names of the limiting 
rivers, e.g. Richnd Dodb, between Rivi 
and Chenüb, Jech Рой, between Jelam 
and Chenib, &e. These names are 
said to have been invented by the Em- 
peror Akbar. [47a, ed. Jarrett, ii. 311 
ѕе.]) The only Dodb known familiarly 
by that name in the south of India is 
the Ratchtr Dodb in the Nizam’s 
country, lying between the Kistna and 
Tungabhadra. 


DOAI! DWYE! Interj. Properly 
H. dohdi, or даһа, Gujarati davaki, an 
exclamation (hitherto of obscure ety- 
mology) shouted aloud by a petitioner 
for redress at a Court of Justice, or as 
any one passes who is supposed to 
have it in his power to aid in render- 
ing the justice sought. It has a kind 
of analogy, as Thevenot pointed out 
over 200 years ago, to tlie old Norman 
Haro! Haro! viens à mon aide, mon 
Prince !* but does not now carry the 
privilege of the Norman cry ; though 
one may conjecture, both from Indian 
analogies and from the statement of 
Ibn Batuta quoted below, that it once 
did. Every Englishman in Upper 
India has often heen saluted by the 
calls of, *Dohài Khuddwand ki! Dohài 
Maharaj! Dohài Kompani Bahadur !? 
‘Justice, my Lord! Justice, O King! 
Justice, О Company !’—perhaps in 
consequence of some oppression by his 
followers, perhaps in reference to some 
grievance with which he has no power 
to interfere. “Until 1860 no onc dared 
to ignore the appeal of dohài io a 
native Prince within his territory. I 
lave heard a serious charge made 
against a person for calling the dohai 
needlessly ” (M.-Gen, Keatinge). 


* IG will be seen that the Indian cry alsoappeals 
to the Prince expressly. It was the good fortune 
of one of the present writers (А. В.) to have 
witnessed tho callof Haro! brought into serious 
operation at Jersoy. 

x 


Wilson derives the exclamation from 
do, ‘two’ or repeatedly, and hai ‘alas, 
illustrating this by the phrase “дой 
tihai karnd, ‘to make exclamation (or 
invocation of justice) twice and thrice? 
[Platts says, do-hdy, Skt. hrt-hahd,' a 
crying twice “alas!”] This phrase, 

owever, we take to be merely an 
example of the ‘striving after meaning,’ 
usual in cases where the real origin of 
the phrase is forgotten. We cannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of 
the Skt. droha, ‘injury, wrong? And 
this is confirmed by the form in Ibn 
Batuta, and the Mahr. durdhi; “an 
exclamation or expression used in pro- 
hibiting in the name of the Raja. . . 
implying an imprecation of his 
vengeance in case of disobedience" 
(Hope Dict); also Tel. and 
nar. durdi, ‘protest, prohibition, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings’ 
(Wilson and C. P. B., MS.) 


c. 1310.—'*Tt. is а custom in India that 
when moncy is due from any person who is 
favoured by the Sultan, and the creditor 
wants his debt sottled, ho lies in wait at tho 
Palace gate for tho debtor, and when the 
latter is about to enter ho assails him with 
ihe oxclamation Daróhai us-Sultan! ‘O 
Enemy of the Sulian.—I swear by tho 
head of the King thou shalt not, enter till 
thou hast paid me what thou owest.' Tho 
debtor cannot then stir from the spot, until 
ho has satisfied the creditor, or has obtained 
his consent to the respite."—Jin Batuta, 
iii. 412. The signification assigned to tho 
words by tho Moorish traveller probably 
only shows that tho real meaning was 
unknown to his Musulman friends at Delhi, 
whilst its form strongly corroborates our 
otymology, and shows that it still kept closo 
to the Sanskrit. 


1609.—“‘He is severe enough, but all 
helpeth not; for his poore Riats or clownes 
complaine of Iniustice done them, and cry 
for justico at the King's hands."— Jacking, 
in Z'urchas, i, 223, 

c. 1666.—“ Quand on y veut arrêter uno 
personne, on crio seulement Doa padccha ; 
cette clameur a autant do force quo cello de 
haro en Norinandie ; ct si on defend à quel- 
qu'un de sortir, du licu où il est, en disant 
Doa padeche, il ne pout partir sans so rendro 
criminel, et il est obligó de se presentir à 
la Justice." —TAecenot, v. 61. 

1834.—“The servant woman began to 
make a great outcry, and wanted to leave tho 
ship, and cried Dohaee to tho Company, for 
she was murdered and kidnapped."—74e 
Babon, її. 242, 


DOAR, n.p. A name annie to the 
strip of moist land, partially cultivated 
with rice, which extends at the foot of 
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the Himilaya mountains to Bhotan. 
It corresponds to the Terai further 
west; but embraces the conception of 
the passes or accesses to the hill country 
from this last verge of the plain, and 
is apparently the Skt. dvdra, a gate or 
entrance. [he E. Dwars of Goalpara 
District, and the W. Dwars of Jalpai- 
guri were annexed in 1864 to stop the 
raids of the Bhutias.] 


DOBUND,s. This word is not in 
the Hind. Dicts. (nor is it in Wilson), 
but it appeais to be sufficiently eluci- 
dated by the quotation : 

1787.—'' That the power of Mr. Fraser to 
make dobunds, or new and additional om- 
bankmonts in nid of tho old ones . . . was 
a powor very much to bo suspected, and 
very impropor to bo entrusted to a contrac- 
tor who had already covenanted to keep 
the old pools in porfeot ropair," &c.— Articles 

against W. 


Hastings, in Burke, vii. 98. 

DOLLY, з. Hind. 021. A compli- 
mentary offering of fruit, flowers, vege- 
tables, sweetmeats and the like, pre- 
Ed usually on one or more trays; 
also the daily basket of garden produce 
laid before the owner by the Muli or 

rdener (* The Molly with his dolly”). 

е proper meaning: of дай is a 
‘branch’ or ‘twig’ (Skt. ddr); then a 
‘basket,’ a ‘tray,’ or a ‘pair of trays 
slung to a yoke,’ as in making 
the offerings. Twenty years ago the 
custom of presenting dalzs was innocent 
and merely complimentary ; but, if the 
letter quoted under 1882 is correct, it 
must have grown into a abuse, 
especially in the Punjab. | The custoin 
has now been in most Provinces regu- 
lated by Government orders.] 


[1882.— A. Dhaullie is a flat basket, on 
which is arranged in neat order whatever 
fruit, vegetables, or horbs are at tho timo in 
season.” —Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Obserca- 
tions, i. 333.) 

1880.—‹ Brass dishes filled with pistachio 
nuts aro displayed here and there; they are 
the oblations of the would-be visitors. The 

lish call these offerings dollies; tho 
natives dali. They represent in the profuse 
East the visiting cards of tho meagre West.” 
—Ali Baba, 84. 

1882.—'*I learn that in Madras dallies are 
restricted to a single gilded orange or lime, 
ora tiny sugar and Madras officers 
who have seen the bushels of fruit, nuts, 
almonds, sugar-candy . . . &c., received b 
single ials in a singlo day in tho N.W. 

T and in addition the number of 
bottles 


brandy, cham е, liquors, &c., 
received along with all the TORRE in the 


Punjab, havo been . . . astounded that such 
a practice should be "&untenancod b 
Government." — Letter i^ Pioneer Mail, 
March 15. 


DOME, DHOME; in S. India 
commonly Dombaree, Dombar, s. 
Hind. Döm or Domrd. The name of 
a vay low caste, Sept some 
old aboriginal race, spread all over 
India. In many places they perform 
such offices as carrying dead bodies, 
removing carrion, &. ‘They are often 
musicians; in Oudh sweepers; in 
Champüran professional thieves (see 
Elliots Races of the N.W.P., [Risley 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, s.v.]. It is 
possible, as has been suggested by some 
one, that the Gypsy Remany is this 
word. 

c. 1328.—''There be also certain other: 
which bo called Dumbri who eat in оак 
carcases ; who have absolutely no object of 
worship ; and who have to do the drudgeries 
of other people, and carry 1оайз,”—/уаг 
Jordanus, Hak. Soc. p. 21. 


1817.—'''There is yet another tribo of 
vagrants, who are also a separate sect. They 
aro tho class of mountebanks, buffoons, pos- 
turo-masters, tumblers, dancers, and the 
liko. . . . Tho most dissoluto body is that of 
rr Dumbars or Dumbaru.”—Abbé Dubois, 


DONDERA HEAD, np. The 
southernmost point of Ceylon ; called 
after a magnificent Buddhist shrine 
there, much frequented as a place of 
pilgrimage, which was destroyed by 
the Portuguese in 1587. The name is 
a corruption of Dewa-nagara, in Elu 
(or old Singalese) Dewu-nwwara ; in 
modern Singalese Dewundara (Ind. 
Antiq. i. 329). The place is identified 
by Tennent with Ptolemy's “Dagana, 
sacred to the moon.” Is this name in 
any way the origin of the opprobrinm 
*dunderhead?? [The N.E.D. gives no 
countenance to this, but leaves the 
derivation doubtful; possibly akin to 
dunner]. The name is so written in 
Dunn's Directory, 5th ed. 1780, p. 59 y 
also in a chart of the Bay of Ben l, 
without title or date in Dalrymples 
Collection. 

1344.—‘“‘Wo travelled in two days to the 
city of Dinawar, which is largo, near the 
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DONEY, DHONY,s. In S. Indi 

а small go dad properly form 
(at least the ег part of it) from a 
single tree. Tamil. бт. Dr. Gundert 
suggests as the origin Skt. drona, ‘a 
wooden vessel? But it is perhaps con- 
nected with the Tamil tonduga, *to 
Scoop out’; and the word would then 
be exactly analogous to the Anglo- 
American ‘dug-out.’ In the J. RAS. 
vol. i. is a paper by Мг, Edye, formerly 
H.M.’s Master сы in Ceylon, 
on the native vessels of South India, 
and among others he describes the 
Doni (p. 13), with a drawing to scale. 
He calls it “a huge vessel of ark-like 
form, about 70 feet long, 20 fect broad, 
and 12 feet deep; with a flat bottom 
or keel part, which at the broadest 
place is 7 feet; . . . the whole equip- 
ment of these rude vessels, as well as 
their construction, is the most coarse 
and unseaworthy that I have ever 
scen.” From this it would appear that 
the doney is no longer а ‘dug-out,’ as 
the suggested etymology, and Pyrard 
de Laval’s express statement, indicate 
it to have been originally. 


1552.—Castanheda already uses the word 
as Коңшу: “foy logo cótra ho tóne."— 
iii. 22. 

1553.—'' Vasco da Gama having started 
++. on tho following day they were be- 
calmed rathor moro than a league and a half 
from Calicut, when there came towards 
them more than 60 tonés, which aro small 
vessels, crowded with people."—Barros, I. 
iv., xi. 

1561.—The word constantly occurs in 
this form (toné) in Correa, e.g. vol. i. pt. 1, 
403, 502, &c. 

“Шы. +. Certaino scutes or Skiffes 
m Hn Tones."—Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 


1606.—Thore is а good description of the 
vessel in Gouvea, f. 29. 


c. 1610.—“ Lo basteau s'appelloit Donny, 
c'est à dire oisenu, pource qu'il estoit pro- 
viste do voiles."—Pyrard de Laval, i. 65; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 86]. 

» — *La plupart do leurs vaisseaux sont 
d'une seule piece, qu'ils appellent Tonny, 
et les Portugais Almediés | шаш 
Тий. i. 278 ; (Нак. Soc. i, 389]. 

1611.—'' Thoy have in this city of Cochin 
certain boats which they call Tones, in 
which they navigate the shallow rivers, 
which have 5 or 6 palms of depth, 15 
or 20 cubits in length, and with a broad 
parana of 5 or 6 palms, so that they build 
above an upper sar called Baylan like a 
little house, thatched with Ola (Ollah), and 
closed at the sides. This contains many 
passengers, who go to amuse thomselves on 
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the rivers, and there are spent ii thi: 
Ms thousands of rimo es Nee 


1666.—'. . . with 110 and 100 
catures (вос PROW, ОКТОЙ) and 80 tonees 
of beam, full of lo... the enemy 
displayed himself on the water to our 
caravols."— Faría y Sousa, Asia Portug. i. 66. 

1672.—“". . . four fishermen from tho 
town came over to us in а "Tony." —7Au- 
Чализ, Ceylon (Dutch ed.), 89. 

1821.—In Travels оп Foot through the 
Island of Ceylon, by J. Hnafner, translated 
from the Dutch (Philip's New Voyages and 

I, у. 6, 79), tho words Локі," 
*thony's" of the original are translated 
Funny, Funnies; this is possibly a mis- 
print for Tunnies, which appears on p. 65 
as tho rendering of '*tonijs." Sec Notes 
and Queries, 9th ser. iv. 18] 

1860.—'' Amongst tho vossols at anchor 
(at Galle) lic tho dows of the Arabs, the 
Patamars of Malabar, tho dhoneys of 
Coromandel.”—Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 103. 


DOOB,s. Н. 425, from Skt. darwd. 
A very nutritious creeping grass (Cyno- 
don dactylon, Pers.), spread very gener- 
ally in India. In the hot weather of 
Upper India, when its growth is scanty, 
it is eagerly sought for horses by the 
‘grass-cutters.’ ‘The natives, according 
to Roxburgh, quoted by Drury, cut 
the young leaves and make a cooling 
drink from the roots. The popular 
etymology, from dhap, ‘sunshine,’ has 
no foundation. Its merits, its lowly 

ure, its spreading quality, give it a 
requent place in native poetry. 
1810.—“The doob is not to he found 
overywhore; but in the low countries about 
Dacca . . . this grass abounds; attaining 
to a prodigious luxurianco."— Williamson, 
V. M. i. 259. 


DOOCAUN, s Ar. dukkan, Pers. 
und Н. dukdn, ‘a shop’; dukdnddr, ‘a 
shopkeeper, 


1554.—“ And when you buy in the dubius 
nos ducdes), they don't give picotaa 
sco PICOTA), and so the Dukéndéra (ns 


Ducamdares) gain. . . ."—A. Nunes, 


1810.—'*L'estrado elevóe sur laquelle lo 
marchand est assis, et d'où il montro sa 
marchandise aux acheteurs, est proprement 
ce qu'on uppelle dukün; mot qui signifio, 
suivant son étymologie, uno estrade ou 
plateforme, sur Tusc on se peut tenir assis, 
ct que nous traduisons improprement par 
boutique."—Noto by Silcestre de Sacy, in 
Relation de U Egypte, 304. 

[1832.—''The Dukhauns (shops) small, 
with the whole front open towards tho 
streot."— Mrs. Мет Hasan Ali, Obser- 
rations, й. 36.) 


DOOMBUR. 
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1835.—'*'Tho shop (dookkán) is a square 
recess, or cell, ‘generally about 6 or 7 feat 
high. . . . Its floor is even with the top 
of a mustabah, or raised seat of stone or 
brick, built against tho front."—ZLancs 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1836, ii. 9. 


DOOMBUR,s. Thename commonly 
given in India to the fat-tailed sheep, 
breeds of which are spread over West 
Asia and East Africa. The word is 
properly Pers. dunba, dumba; dumb, 
‘tail,’ or especially this fat tail. The 
old story of little carts being attached 
to the quarters of these sheep to bear 
their tails is found in many books, but 
it is difficult to trace any modern 
evidence of the fact. We quote some 
passages bearing on it : 

€. A.D. 250.—'* Tho tails of tho sheop (of 
India) reach to their fect. . . . ‘The shepherds 
... cut open the tails and take out the 
tallow, and thon sew it up again. . . ."— 
Aelian, Dc Nat. Animal. iv. 32. 

1298.—“ Then there are sheep here as big 
ns asses; and their tails aro so large and 
fat, that ono tail shall weigh somo 30 Ibs. 
They are fino fat beasts, and afford capital 
mutton.”—Afarco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 18. | 

1436.— Their iiijth kindo of beasts aro 
sheepo, which bo unrcasonablo great, longe 
legged, longo woll, and great tayles, that 
waio about хіј/. а piece. And some such 
I havo scono as have drawen a whoolo 
aftre thom, their tailes being holden vp." 
—./os. Barbaro, Hak. Soc. 21. 

с. 1520.—'* These sheep are not different 
from others, except as regards the tail, which 
is very large, and tho fatter the sheep is the 
bigger is his tail. Some of them have tails 
weighing 10 and 20 pounds, and that will 
happen when they get fat of their own 
accord. But in Egypt many persons make 
a business of fattening sheop, and feed 
them on bran and wheat, and thon the tail 
gets so big that the sheep can’t stir. But 
those who Есер them tie tho tail опа kind 
of littlo cart, and in this way they move 
about. I saw one sheop's tail of this kind 
at Asiot, a city of Egypt 150 miles from 
Cairo, on the Nile, which weighed 80 lbs., 
and many poople asserted that thoy havo 
ѕсоп such fails that weighed 150 Ibs."—Leo 
Africanus, in Ramusio, i. f. 92v. 


[c. 1610.—‘‘ Tho tails of rams and owes are 
wondrous big and heavy; one wo weighed 
{8 the Island of St. Lawrence) turned 
pounds.”—Pyrard de Lacal, i. 96. 


[1619,—** Goodly Barbary sheep with great 


rumps.”—Dancers, Letters, i. 178.] 

1828.—“ We had a Doomba ram at Prag. 
The Doomba sheep аго difficult to keep 
alive in this climato.”— Wanderings of а 
Pilgrim, i. 28. 

1846.—“I was informed by a 

large flocks, and w 


rson who 
o had no 


reason to deceive me, that sometimes tho 
tail of the Tymunnec doon increased to 
such a sizo, that a cart Or small truck on 
wheels was necessary to support the weight, 
and that without it tho animal could not 
wander about; he declared also that ho 
had produced tails in his flock which 
weighed 12 Tabreezt munds, or 48 seers 
puckak, equal to about 96 lbs."—Captain 
Hutton, in Jour. As. Soc. Deng. xv. 160. 


DOOPUTTY, s. Hind. do-pattah, 
dupattd, &c. A piece of stuff of ‘two 
breadths, a sheet. “Тһе principal 
or only garment of women of the 
lower orders” (in Bengal—JVilson). 
[Formerly these pieces were woven 
narrow, and joined alongside of one 
another to produce the proper width ; 
now, however, the dupatta is all woven 
in one piece. This is a piece of cloth 
worn entire as it comes from the loom. 
It is worn either round the head or 
over the shoulders, and is used by both 
men and women, Hindu and Muham- 
тайап” (Yusuf AU, Mon. on Silk, Т1).] 
Applied in S. India by native servants, 
when speaking their own language, to 
European bed-sheets. 


[1015.—'**. . . dubeties gouzorams,"— 
Foster, Letters, їй. 156.) 


DOORGA POOJA, s. Skt. Durga- 
раја, ‘Worship of Durga? The chief 
Hindu festival in Bengal, lasting for 
10 days in September—October, and 
forming the principal holiday-time of 
all the Calcutta oftices. (See DUSSERA.) 
[The common term for these holidays 
nowadays is ‘the Poojahs.’} 

c. 1835,— 

** And every Doorga Pooja would good Mr. 
Simms es plore 
The famous river Hoogly up as high as 
Barrack poro." 
Lines in honour of the late Mr. 
Simms, Bole Ponjis, 1857, ii. 220. 

[1900.—* Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs sinco yesterday.”—/oncer 
Май, Oct. 5.] 


DOORSUMMUND, up Dirsa- 
mand; а corrupt form of Dvdra- 
Samudra (Gate of the Sea), the name 
of the capital of the Palalis, a medieval 
dynasty in S. India, who ruled а 
country generally corresponding with 
Mysore. [See Rice Mysore, ii. 353] 
The city itself is identified with the 
fine ruins at Halabidu [Hale-bidu, 
‘old capital’ ], in the Hassan district of 
Mysore. 


DORADO. 


€. 1300.—''There is another count 
called Deogir.- Its capital is called Dird 
Samundir.”—Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 73. 
(There is confusion in this.) 

1809.—“ The royal army marched from 
this placo towards tho country of Dür 
Samun."— Wassaf, in Elliot, iii, 49. 

1310.—''On Sunday, the 23га . . . ho 
took a select, body of cavalry with him, and 
on tho Sth Shawwil reached tho fort of 
Dhür Samund, after a difficult march of 
12 days."— Amir Khusrü, ibid. 88. Soo also 
Notices et. Extraits, xiii. 171. 


DORADO, s. Port. A kind of fish ; 
apparently a dolphin (not the cetaceous 
animal so called) The Окуса 
hippurus of Day’s Fishes is called by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes C. dorado. 
See also cuca iom from Drake. One 
might doubt, because of the praise of 
its flavour in Bontius, whilst Day only 
says of the C. hippurus that “these 
dolphins are eaten by natives.” Fryer, 
however, uses an expression like that 
of Bontius:—“The Dolphin is ex- 
tolled beyond these,”—i.c. Bonito and 
Albicore (p. 12). 


1578.—'* Whon he is chased of the Bonito, 
ог great mackrol (whom the Aurata or Dol- 
phin also pursueth)."—Drake, World En- 
compassed, Нак. Soc. 32. 

1631.—'* Pisces Dorados dicti a Portugal- 
ensibus, ab aurco quem ferunt in cute colore 
. . . hic piscis est longo optimi saporis, 
Bonitas bonitate excellens."—Jac. ntii, 
Lib. V. cap. xix. 73. 


DORAY, DURAL з. Thisisa South 
Indian equivalent of Sahib (q.v.); 
Tel. dora, ‘Tam. turai, ‘Master.’ Sinna- 
turat, ‘small gentleman’ is the equiva- 
lent of Chhota Sahib, a junior officer ; 
and Tel. doraséni, Tam. turaisdni (cor- 
ruptly doresáni) of ‘Lady’ or ‘Madam,’ 


1680.—‹Тһе delivery of three Iron guns 
to the Deura of Ramacole at the rate of 15 
Pagodas per candy is ordered . . . which is 
much more than what thoy cost."— Fort St, 
Сео. Cons, Aug. 5. In Notes and Extracts, 
No. iii. p. 31. 

1837.—''The Vakeels stand behind their 
masters during all the visit, and discuss 
with them all that A— says. Somotimes 
they tell him some barefaced lic, and when 
they find he does not bolicvo it, they turn 
to me grinning, and say, * Ma'am, tho Doory 
plenty cunning gentlyman.’"—Letlers from. 
Madras, 86. 

1882.—'' The appollation by which Sir T. 
Munro was most commonly known in the 
Ceded Districts was that of ‘Colonel Dora.” 
And to this day it is considered a sufficient 
answer to inquirics regarding the reason for 
any Revenue Rule, that i was laid down by 
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the Colonel Dora."—<Arbuthnot's Memoir 
Sir T. M., p. xeviii. s 
‘A villago up tho, Godavery, on the left 
bank, is inhabited bya race сеа known 
as Doraylu, or *gentlemon.' That this is 
the understood meaning is shown by tho 
fact that their womon are called Doresandlu, 
б.е. ‘ladies.’ These people rifle their arrow 
feathers, i.e. give them а spiral." (Reforenco 
lost.) [These are Perhaps the Kois, who are 
called by the Telingas Aoidhoras, «о word. 
dhora meaning *gontleman' or Sahib."— 
(Central Prov. Gaz. 500; also see Ind. Ам. 
viii, 34)]. 


DORIA, s. H. doriyd, from dor, dori, 
‘a cord or leash’; a dog-keeper. 

Aol ees ... The = 
out о! Є. Law's Bagga been 
tho Durreer that brought p to Calcutta.” 
—India Gazette, March 17. 


[Doriya is also used for a kind of 
cloth, “As the characteristic pattern of 
the chdrkhdna is a check, so that of the 
doriya is stripes running along the 
length of the than, е. in warp threads. 
The doriya was originally a cotton 
fabric, but it is now manufactured in 
silk, silk-and-cotton, fasar, and other 
combinations” (Yusuf Ah, Mon. on 
Silk, 94). 

[c. 1590.—In a list of cotton cloths, we 
have ‘‘Doriyah, per picce, 6R. to 2M."— 
Am, i. 95. 

683,—‘. . . 3 ріссез Dooreas."—Hedges, 
pos, Tak; Soc. |. 90) d 


DOSOOTY, s. Н. do-süi, do-süld, 
‘double thread, a kind of cheap cotton 
stuff woven with threads doubled. 

[1813.—'* Tho. other раіс (of travelling 
baskets) is simply covered with dosootee (a 
coarse double-threaded cotton).”— Davidson, 
Diary in Upper India, i. 10.] 


DOUBLE-GRILL, s. Domestic Н. 
of the kitchen for ‘a devil’ in the 
culinary sense, 


DOUR, в. А foray, or a hasty cx- 
pedition of any kind. Н. daur, ‘a run.’ 
Also to dour, ‘to гип or ‘to make 
such an expedition.’ 

1853.—''* Halloa! Oakfield,’ cried Perkins, 
as he entered the mess tent... ‘don't 
look down in the months man ; Attok taken, 


Chuttor Sing dauring down like the devil— 
march (Rea а 2 "—Oalfield, ii. 67. 


DOW, s Н. Skt. ddtra, dd, 
‘to cut? A Напа used on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal us well as 


was takon 
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by Europrans in Burma, for the hew- 
ing knife or bill, of various forms, 
carried by the races of those regions, 
and used both for cutting jungle and 
as a sword. Dhd is the true Burmese 
name for their weapon of this kind, 
but we do not know if there is any 
relation but an accidental one wit 
the Hind. word. [See drawing in 
Egerton, Handbook of Indian Arms, 
p. 84.] 

870.—'* The Dao is tho hill knife. . . . 


Itis a blade about 18 inches long, narrow at 


the haft, and square and broad nt the tip; 
intless, and sharpened on ono sido only. 
Pho blade is set in a handle of wood; a 
bamboo root is considered tho best. The 
fighting dao is differently shaped ; this is a 
pointless sword, set in a wooden or 


ebony handlo; it is very heavy, and a blow | р 


of almost incredible power can bo given by 
one of these weapons. . . . Tho weapon is 
identical with the poang latob' of tho 
Malays. . . ."—Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. 
India, 35 seg. 


DOWLE, s. Н. daul, баша. The 
ridge of clay marking the boundary 
between two rice fields, and retainin 
the water; called commonly in S. 
India a bund. It із worth noting that 
in Sussex doole is “а small conical 
heap of earth, to mark the bounds of 
farms and parishes in the downs” 
(right, Dict. of Obs. and Prov. 

тдИизһ). [The same comparison was 
made by Sir H. Elliot (Supp. Gloss, s.v. 
Doula); the resemblance is merely 
accidental ; see N.E.D. s.v. Dool.] 


1851.—'*In the N.W. corner of Suffolk, 
whero the country is almost entirely open, 
the boundaries of the different parishes are 
marked by earthen mounds from 3 to 6 feet 
high, which aro known in the neighbourhood 
аз dools.”—Noles and Queries, Ist Series, 
vol. iv. p. 161. 


DOWRA,s. Aguide. H.daurdhd, 

daurahd, daurd, ‘a village runner, a 

uide? from daurnd, ‘to run, Skt. 
rava, ‘running.’ 

1827.—'' The vidotte, on his part, k 
watchful eye on the M ys 
plied at the last village."—Sir W. Scott, 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 


[DRABI, DRABY,s. The Indian 
camp-followers’ corruption of the 
English ‘driver.’ 

L900. The pals an for Drabis and 

rass-cutters w: rtaining.” — Pi 
Wail, March 16.) —— und 


а guido зор. | akas, 


DRAVIDIAN. 


DRAVIDIAN, adj. Тһе Skt. term 
Drávida seems to have been originally 
the name of the Conjevaram Kingdom 
(4th to 11th cent. A.D.) but in recent 
times it has been used as equivalent 
to ‘Tamil? About A.D. 700 Kumirila 
Bhatta calls the language of the South 
Andhradravida-bhdshd, meaning prob- 
ably, as Bishop Caldwell suggests, what. 
we should now describe as ‘Telegu- 
Tamil-language.” Indeed he has shown 
reason for believing that Tamil and 
Dravida, of which Dramida duree 
Tiramida), and Dramila are old forms, 
are really the same word. [Also sec 
Oppert, Orig. Inhab. 25 seg., and Dravira, 
in a quotation from Al-biruni under 
MALABAR.] It may be suggested as 
osssible that the Tropina of Pliny 
is also the same (see below) Dr- 
Caldwell proposed Dravidian as a 
convenient name for the S. Indian 
languages which belong to the Tamil 
family, and the cultivated members of 
which are Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese, 
Tulu, Kudagu (or Coorg), and Telegu ; 
the uncultivated Tuda, Kota, Gond, 
Khond, Ordon, Rajmahali. [It has 
also been adopted as an enthnological 
term to designate the non-Aryan races 
of India (see Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal, i. Intro. xxxi.).] 


с. A.D. 70.—“ From the mouth of Ganges 
where he ontereth into tho sca unto the 
cape Calingon, and tho town Dandagula, 
are counted 725 miles; from thence to 
Tropina where standeth the chiefe mart or 
towne of merchandiso ia all India, 1225 
miles. Then to the promontorie of Pori- 
mula they reckon 750 miles, from which 
to tho towno abovesaid Patale . . . 620."— 
Pliny, by Phil. Holland, vi. chap. xx. 

A.D. 404.—In a south-western direction 
aro the following tracts... Surashtrians, 
Badarag, and Drávidas.— Vardha-mihira, in 
J.R.A.S., 2nd ser. v. 84. 

» “Tho eastern half of the Narbadda 
istrict . . . the Pulindas, the eastern half 
of the Drávidas . . . of all these tho Sun is 
the Lord.”—Zbid. p. 231. 

c. 1045.—** Morcover, chief of the sons of 
Bharata, there are, the nations of the South, 
the Drávidas . . . the Karnátakns, Máhish- 

..."—Vishau Purána, by H. H. 
Wilson, 1865, ii. 177 seg. 

1856.—'*The idioms which are included 
in this work under the general term ‘ Dravi- 
dian’ constitute the vernacular speech of 
the great'majority of the inhabitants of S. 
India.” —Caldvell, Comp. Grammar of the 
Dravidian Languages, 1st ed. 

1869.—‘The people themsolves arrange 
their coun’ en under two heads; five 
termed Panch-gaura, belonging to the Hindi, 
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or as it is now generally called, tho Aryan | o 1309.—'*Il avoit, gens illeo qui savoient 
group, and tho remaining five, or Panch- | lo Sarrazinnois et lo francois que l'on ара 


to the Tamil t: "S ^ Elli 
ing. Eia Soe NE RS EA dirae E азі curomancoent le 


nois au Conte Perron." — Joinville, ed. de 
Wailly, 182. 5 

c. 1813. — “And at Tana you should 
furnish yourself with dri ns (turci- 
manni)."—Pegolotti's He , in ГА 
&c., ii. 291, and App. iii. 

1401.—'*. .. ol maestro on "Thoologia 
dixo por su Truximan que dixesso al Ѕойог 
q aquella carta que su fijo el гоу le embiara 
non la sabia otro leer, salvo el. . . ."— 
Clavijo, 446. 


1585.—'*. . . o do ш зекүү precio 
vn buonissimo “a , ot interprete, 
fu inteso il suono delle trombotte lo gl 


annuntiauano l'udienza del Rè” (di Pegi). 
Gasparo Balbi, f. 102r. 


1613.—'* To the Trojan Shoare, whore I 
landed Дер: 22 with остане English mon 
more, and a lew or Druggerman."—7. 
Coryat, in Purckas, ii. 1813. 


1615.—'*E dietro, a cavallo, i drago- 
mauni, cio? interpreti della repubblica e con 
loro tutti i ROCA degli altri ambascis- 
tori ai loro luoghi." Р. della Valle, 1, 89. 


DRAWERS, LONG, s Ап old- 
fashioned term, probably obsolete ex- 
cept in Madras, equivalent to pyjamas 
(q.v.). 

1794.—"'Tho contractor shall ongago to 
supply . . . covery patient . . . with... a 


clean gown, cap, shirt, and long drawers.” 
PUR Ker STIS ae 


DRESSING-BOY, DRESS-BOY, 
з. Madras term for the servant who 
acts as valet, corresponding to the 
bearer (q.v.) of N. India. 


1837.—Seo Letters from Madras, 106. 


DRUGGERMAN, s. Neither this 
word for an ‘interpreter,’ nor the 
Levantine dragoman, of which it was a 
quaint old English corruption, is used 
in Anglo-Indian colloquial ; nor is the 
Arab tarjumdn, which is the correct 
form, a word usual in Hindustani. But 
the character of the two former words 
seems to entitle them not to be passed 
over in this Glossary. The Arabic isa 
loan-word from Aramaic targémdn, me- 
targémdn, ‘an interpreter’ ; the Jewish 
Targums, or Chaldee paraphrases of the 
Scriptures, being named from the same 
root. The original force of the Aramaic 
toot is seen in the Assyrian ragdmu, 
tto speak, rigmu, ‘the word.’ See 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 1883, p. 73, and 
Delitsch, The Hebrew Lang. viewed in 
the Light of Assyrian Research, p. 50. 
In old Italian we find a form some- 
what nearer tothe Arabic. (See quota- 
tion from Pegolotti below.) 


1738.— 
ae ae cried out, you provo yoursolf so 

able, 
Pity! you was not Druggerman at 


abel 
For had thoy found a linguist half so 


I make no question that tho Towor had 
stood.”—Vope, after Donne, Sat, iv. 81. 


Other forms of the word are (front 
Span, trujeman) the old French truche- 
ment, Low Latin drocmandus, turchi- 
mannus, Low Greek dpayotpaves, &c. 


DRUMSTICE, s. The colloquial 
name in the Madras Presideny for 
the long slender péds of the Morine 
ems Gaertner, the Horse- 

Tree (q.v.) of Bengal. 

c. 1790.—'* Mon domostique étoit occupó 
à me préparer un plat do morungas, qui 
sont uno espèce de fèves lon nuxquellos 
les Européons ont donné, à causo do lour 
forme, lo nom do baguettes à tambour. . ." 
—Haufner, ii. 25. 


DUB, s. Telugu dabbu, Tam. idappu; 
a small copper coin, the same as the 
dooly (see CASH), value 20 cash; 
whence it comes to stand for money in 
general. It is curious that we have also 
an English provincial word, “Dubs= 
money, E. Sussex” (Holloway, Gen. 
Dict. of Provincialisms, Lewes, 838). 
And the slang ‘to dub up, for to pay 
up, is common (sec Slang Dict.). 


c. 1150%.— Quorum lingua cum prac- 
nominato Iohanni, Indorum patriarchae, 
nimis esset obscura, quod neque ipse quod 
Romani dicerent, neque Romani quod i 
dicerot intelligerent, interprete intorposito, 
quem Achivi drogomanum vocant, do mu- 
tuo statu Romanorum et Indicao regionis ad 
invicem querere coeperunt."—2e Adventu 
Patriarchae Indorum, printed in Zarncke, 
Der Priester Johannes, 1.12. Leipzig, 1879. 

1252.—'* Quia meus Turgemanus non erat 
sufficiens."— IV. de Rubruk; р. 154.] 

c. 1270.—‹ After this my address to tho 
assombly, I sent my mossage to Elx by a 

n (trujaman) of mine."—Chron. of 
James of Aragon, tr. by Foster, ii. 538. 

Villebardouin, early in the 13th cenvury, 
uses drughement, [and for other carly forms 
seo AN. E. D. s.v. Dragoman.] 
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1781.—''In “Tablo of Prison Expenses 
and articles of luxury only to bo attained by 
the opulent, after a length of saving (ie. 
in captivity in Mysore), we have— 
“Eight cheroots . . . 0 нет И 

“Tho prices are in fanams, dubs, ani 
cash, The fanam anes for 11 dubs and 
4 cash."—In Lives of the Lindsays, їй. К 

c. 1790.—'* J'eus pour quatre dabous, qui 
font environ cinq sous de France, d'excel- 
Jon poison pour notro souper."— JTaafner, 
ii. 75. 


DUBASH, DOBASH, DEBASH, 


s. H. dubhdshiyd, dobdshi (lit. ‘man of | 30, 


two languages’), Tam. tupdshi. Ап in- 
ter PUE ва except at Madras, 
and perhaps there also now, at least in 
its original sense; [now it is applied 
toa erate tor or other servant 
with a European.] The Dubash was 
at Madras formerly a usual servant in 
every household ; and there is still 
one attached to each mercantile house, 
as the broker transacting business with 
natives, and corresponding to the 
Calcutta banyan (q.v. According to 
Drummond the word has a peculiar 
meaning in Guzerat : “А. Doobasheeo in 
Guzerat is viewed as an evil spirit, 
who by telling lies, sets people by the 
ears.” This illustrates the original 
meaning of dubash, which might be 
rendered in Bunyan's fashion as Mr. 
Two-Tongues. 

[1566.—'*Bring toopaz and interpreter, 
Antonio Fernandes.”—Jndia Office MSS. 
Gaveta's agrooment with tho jangadas of 
the fort of Quilon, Aug. 13. 

[1664.—< Per nossa conta a ambos рог 
manilha 400 fanoim o ao tupay 50 fanoim." 
TEK of Zamorin, in Logan, Malabar, 
їп. 1. 

1673.—''The Moors are very grave and 
haughty in their Demeanor, not vouchsafing 
to return an Answer by a slave, but by 2 
Deubash."— Fryer, 30. 

[1679.— Тһе Dubaas of this Factory hav- 
ing to regaine his freedom."—5S. Master, in 

an. of Kistna Dist. 133.] 

1693.—''The chief Dubash was ordered 
to treat... for putting a stop to their 
procoodings."— Wheeler, i, 279. 

1780.—''He ordered his Dubash to give 
the messenger two pagodas (sixteen shil- 
lings);—it was poor reward for having 
received two wounds, and risked his lifo in 
bringing him intelligonoo."—Lotter of Sir 

„ Munro, in Life, i. 26. 

1800.—''The Dubash thero ought to be 
hanged for having made difficulties in col- 
E the rice."— Letter of Sir A. Wellesley, 
m le 

€. 1801.—''I could neither understand 
them nor they me; but they would not givo 
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me up until a Debash, whom Mrs. Shorwood 
had hired . . . came to my relief with a 
pora AN of Mrs. Sherwood, 
21 


1809.—'*Ho (Mr. North) drove at опсо 
from the coast the tribo of Aumils and 
Debashes."—4Zd. Valentia, i. 315. 

1810.—''In this first boat a number of 
debashes aro suro to arrivo. "— Williamson, 
V. M. i. 133. 

». “The Dubashes, thon all powerful at 
Madras, threatened loss o caste, and 
absolute destruction to any Bramin who 
should dare to unveil the mysteries of their 
sacred languago."—JMortow's Life of Leyden, 


1860.—“ The moodliars and native officers 
+ + . Were superseded by Malabar Dubashes, 
men aptly described as enemies to the re- 
ligion of tho Singhalese, strangers to their 
habits, and animated by no impulse but 
extortion.” —TZennent's Ceylon, ii. 72. 


DUBBEER, s P—H. дар, 
‘a writer or secretary. It occurs in 
Pehlevi as debir, connected with the 
old Pers. dipi, ‘writing? The word is 
quite obsolete in Indian use. 


. 1760.—“Tho King . . . referred tho ad- 
justment to his Dubbeer, or minister, which, 
amongst the Indians, is equivalent to the 
Duan of tho Mahomedan Princes."—Orme, 
ii. § ii. 601. 


DUBBER, s. Hind. (from Pers.) 
dabbah; also, according to Wilson, 
Guzerüti dabaro; Mahr. dabara. A 
large oval vessel, made of green buffalo- 
hide, which, after drying and stiffening, 
is used for holding and transportin; 
ghee or oil. The word is used in North 
and South alike. hed 


1554.—“‘Butter (d mamteiga, i.c. gheo) sells 
by the maund, and comes hither (to Ormuz) 
from Bacoraa and from Reyxel (sco RESH- 
IRE); the most (however) that comes to 
Ormuz is from Diul and from M 
und comes in certain great jars of hide, 
dabaas."—4. Nunes, 23. 

1673.—''Did they not boil their Buttor 
it would bo rank, but after it has passed the 
Fire they keep it in Duppers the year 
round." —Fryer, 118. 

1727.—(From the Indus Delta.) ‘They 
export great quantities of Butter, which 
they gently melt and put up in Jars called 
Duppas, made of tho Hides of Cattle, 
almost in tho Figuro of a Glob, with a Neck 
and Mouth on one side."—4. Hamilton, 
i. 126 ; [ed. 1744, i. 127]. 

1808.—“ Purbhoodas Shet of Broach, in 
whose books a certain Mahratta Sirdar is 
said to stand debtor for a Crore of Rupoos 
‚ +, in early life brought . . . ghee in dub- 
bers upon his own head hither from Baroda, 
and retailed it . . . in open Bazar."— 
R. Drummond, Illustrations, &c. 
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1810.—**. . . dubbahs or bottles made of 
green hido."— Williamson, V. M. ii. 139. 

1845.—''I find no account made out by 
tho rione of what becamo of these dubbas 
e ghee."—G. О. by Sir C. Napier, in Sind, 


original Arab. daftar is from the 
Greek àu$0£pa — nembranum, ‘a parch- 
ment, and thin ‘paper’ (whence also 
diphtheria), and was applied to loose 
sheets filed on a string, which formed 
the record of accounts ; hence daftar 
becomes ‘a register,’ а public record. 
In Arab. any account-hook is still a 
daftar, and in S. India daftar means а 
bundle of connected uen tied up in 
a cloth, [the basta of Upper India]. 


c. 1590.— Honest experienced officors 
upon whose forehead the stamp of correct- 
ness shines, write the agreement upon loose 
pages and sheets, so that tho transaction 
cannot bo forgotten. These loose shoe 
into which all sanads are entered, aro call 
the daftar.”—Ain, i. 200, and sce Bloch- 
mann’s note there. 


[1757.—'*. . . that after the expiration of 
the year they tako a discharge according to 
custom, and that they deliver the accounts 
of their Zomindarry agreeable to tho stated 
forms every year into the Dufter Cana of 
theSircar, . . ."—Sunnud for the Y 
Zenindarry, їп Verelst, View of Bengal, 
App. 147.] 


DUCKS, s. The slang distinctive 
name for gentlemen belonging to the 
Bombay service ; the correlative of the 
Mulls of Madras and of the Qui-His of 
Bengal. It seems to have been taken 
from the term next following. 


1803. — *T think they manago it here 
famously. Thoy have neither tho comforts 
of a Bengal army, nor do thoy rough it, like 
the Ducks.”—Alphinstone, in Life, i. 53. 

1860.—‘‘ Then camo Siro Jhone by Wayo 
of Baldagh and Hormuz to yé Costys of 
Ynde... And atte what Place уб Knyghto 
camo to Londe, theyre уб ffolke clepen 
Ruchps (quai DUCES INDIAE)."— 

ixtract from a MS. of the Trarels of Sir 
John Maundevill in tho E. Indies, Jately 
discovered (Calcutta). 

[In the following tho word is a corruption 
of tho Tam. ézku, a weight equal to 1] viss, 
about 3 Ibs. 13 oz. 

[1787.—'* We have fixed tho produce of 
each vino at 4. ducks of wet реррег."— 
Purwannah of Tippoo Sultan, in Jogan, 
Malabar, iii. 125.) 


DUCKS, BOMBAY. бее BUM- 
MELO. 

1860.—'' A fish nearly related to the sal- 
mon is dried and exported in large quantities 
from Bombay, and has acquired the name of 
Bombay Ducks."—Jfason, Burmah, 213. 


DUFFADAR, s. Hind. (from 
An Ee) daf'addr, the — exact 
rationale of which name it is not 
easy to quicum [daf^«, ‘a small body, 
a section,’ daf’addr, ‘a person in charge 
of a small body of troops?] A petty 
officer of native police (v. burkun- 
dauze, v.) ; and in regiments of Irregu- 
lar Cavalry, a non-commissioned officer 
corresponding in rank to a corporal or 


DUFTERDAR, s Аг. — P. — 
Н. daftarddr, is or was “the head 
native revenue officer on the Collector's 
and Sub-Collector’s establishment of 
the Bombay Presidency ” (Wilson). In 
the provinces of the Turkish Empire 
the Daftardar was often a minister of 
great power and importance, as in the 
case of Mahommed Bey Daftardār, in, 
Egypt in the time of Mahommed "Ali 
Pasha (see Lanes Mod. Egyptna., ed. 
1860, pp. 127-128). ‘The account of 
the constitution of the oflice of Daft- 
arddr in the time of the Mongol 
conqueror of Persia, Hulügü, will be 
found in a document translated һу 
Hammer-Purgstall in his Gesch. der 
Goldenen Horde, 497-501. 


DUFTERY, s. Hind. daftari, A 
servant in an Indian office (Bengal), 
whose business it is to look after the 
condition of the records, dusting and 
binding them; also to pen-mending, 
paper-ruling, making of envelopes, &0. 
n Madras these offices are done by a 
Moochy. [For the military sense of 
the word in Afghanistan, see quotation 
from Ferrier below.] 

1810.—''Tho Duftoree or oflice-keoper 
attends solely to those general matters in 
an offico which do not come within the notice 
of the crannies, or clerks,"— Williamson, 
V. M. i. 275. 


1803.—'' The pay . . . for tho duffadars 
m not to exceed 35 rupees."— Wellington, 
ii. 2 


DUFTER, з Ar—H. дајаг. 
Colloquially ‘the office; and inter- 
changeable with cutcherry, except 
that the latter generally implies an 
office of the nature of a Court. * Daftar- 
khāna is more accurate, [but this 
usually means rather a record-room 
where documents are stored] The 
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a 


.[1858.—''The whole Afghan кш соп 
sists of the three divisions of Kabul, Kan ln: ele a Маў. reprint 1873, i. 407. 
nt the 
; H. of the 


har, and Herat; of these, tho troops 
Defteris (which reccivo рау), prese 
following effective force." —Ferrier, 
Afghans, 315 seq.] 


DUGGIE, s A word used in the 
Pegu teak trade, for a long squared 
timber. Milburn (1813) says: “Dug- 
gies are timbers of teak from 27 to 
30 feet long, and from 17 to 24 inches 
ir A. Phayre believes the 
word to be a corruption of the Burmese 
Мар-уўх The first syllable means the 
feross-beam of a house,’ the second, 


square.” 


‘big’; hence *big-beam." 


DUGONG, з. The cetaceous mam- 
mal, Halicore dugong. The word is 
Malay düyung, also Javan. duyung; 
Macassar, ruyung. The etymology we 
[The word came to us 
from the name Dugung, used in the 
Philippine island of Leyte, and was 

opularised in its present form by 


do not know. 


хол in 1765. See N.E.D.] 


DUMBCOW, v, and DUMB- 
COWED, шаре To brow-beat, 
to cow; and cowed, brow-beaten, set- 
down. This is a capital specimen of 
Anglo-Indian dialect. Dam khdnd, ‘to 
eat one’s breath,’ is a Hind. idiom for 


‘to be silent.” Hobson-Jobson converts 


this into a transitive verh, to damkhdo, 
and both spelling and meaning being 
affected by English suggestions of 
sound, this comes in Anglo-Indian 
use to imply cowing and silencing. [A 
more probable derivation is from 
Hind. dhamkand) ‘to chide, scold, 
threaten, to repress by threats or re- 
proof? (Platts, H. Dict.).] 


DUMDUM, np. The name of a 
military cantonment 43 miles N.W. of 
Calcutta, which was for seventy years 
(1783:1853) the head-quarters of that 
amous corps the Bengal Artillery. 
The name, which occurs at intervals in 
Bengal, is no doubt P.—H. dam- 
dama, ‘a mound or elevated battery." 
At Dumdum was signed the treaty 
which restored the British settlements 
after the re-capture of Calcutta in 
1757. [It has recently given a name 
to the dumdum or expanding bullet, 
made in the arsenal there.] 


1830. — Prospectus of the “Dumdum 
re Club."—'* We congratulate them on 


the prospect of secing that noble and 
gentloman-like game established in Bengal.” 


1848.— *** Pooh ! nonsense,’ said Joo, highly 
flattered. ‘I recollect, sir, thoro was a girl 
at Dumdum, a daughter of Cutlor of tho 
Artillery . . . who mado a dead sot at mo 
in the year '4'"—Vanity Fair, i. 25, 
ed. 1867. x 

[1886.—'* Tho Kiranchi (зоо CRANCHEE) 
has been replaced by the ordinary Dum- 
dummer, or Ракі саттіаро отог since tho 
year 1856."—Sat. Review, Jan. 23. 

900.—'*A. modern murderor came for- 
ward Prondly with the dumdum.”—ZJbid. 
Aug. 4.] 


DUMPOKE, s. A name given iu 
the Anglo-Indian kitchen to a baked 
dish, consisting usually of a duck, 
boned and stuffed. The word is Pers. 
dampukht, ‘air-cooked, е. baked. 
recipe for a dish so called, as used 
in Akbars kitchen, is in the first 
quotation : 


c. 1590.—'*Dampukht. 10 sors meat; 2s. 
ghi; 1 s. onions; 11 m. fresh ginger; 10 m. 
pepper; 2 d. cardamoms.”—Ain, i. 61. 

1673.—'* These cat highly of all Flesh 
Dumpoked, which is baked with Spice in 
Butter." —ryer, 93. 

; “ Baked Meat they call Dumpoke 
which is dressed with sweet Herbs and 
Butter, with whoso Gravy thoy swallow Rice 
dry Boiled.”—Juid. 404. 

1689.—''. . . and а dumpoked Fowl, 
that is boil'u with Butter in any small 
Vessel, and stuft with Raisins and Almonds. 
is another (Dish)."—Ovington, 397. 


DUMREE, s. Hind. damri, a copper 
coin of very low value, not now exist- 
ing. (Sve under DAM). 

1823.—In Malwa ‘‘thero are 4 cowries to 
а gunda; З gendas to a dumrie ; 2 dumries 
to a cheduum; З dumries to a tundumrie ; 
and 4 dumriex to ап udillah or half pico."— 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. ti. 191; 
[86 note}. 


DUNGAREE, s. A kind of coarse 
and inferior cotton cloth; the word 
is not in any dictionary that we know. 
[Platts gives H: dungri, ‘a coarse kind 
of cloth.’ The Madras Gloss. gives Tel. 
dangidi, which is derived from Dangidi, 
a village near Bombay. Molesworth 
in his Mahr. Dict. gives: “ Dongart 
Kdpar. a term originally for the 
common country cloth sold in the 

uarter contiguous to the Dongart 
Killa (Fort George, Bombay), applied 
now to poor and low-priced cotton 
cloth. Hence in the corruption Dun- 
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garie? He traces the word to dongart, 
*a little hill” Dungaree is woven 
with two or more threads together in 
the web and woof. The finer kinds 
are used for clothing by poor people ; 
the coarser for sails for native boats 
and tents. The same word seems to 
be used of silk (see below).] 


GeO ed with Cx Naturals for 
oves... ring and exchanging 
cotton cloth oF Cambay and Coromandell 


for Cloves. Tho sorts requested, and prices 
that they yeelded. Сапа ена of Barockie, 


б Cattocs of Cloves, . . . Dongerijns, tho 
са. twelve."—Capt, Suris in Purchas, 
i. 903. 

1673.—'' Along tho Coasts are Bombaim 
+ « . Carwar for ырс) and the weighti- 
ost pepper." —ryer, 86. 

1819.—'' Tho Prince's Messenger . . . 
told him, ‘Come, now is the time to open 
your purse-strings; you are no longer a 
merchant or in prison; you are no longer 
to sell D: е ' (a species of coarse іпеп)." 
—Morier, Journey through Persia, 20.] 

1813.—“ Dungarees (pieces to a ton) 100." 
—Milbura, ii. 221. 

[1859.—'* In addition to those which were 
real . . . Wero long lines of sham batteries, 
known to sailors as Dungaree forts, and 
which were made simply of coarse cloth or 
canvas, stretched and painted so as to 
resemblo battories."—ZL. Oliphunt, Narr. of 
Ld. Elgin's Mission, ii. 6.] 

1868.—''Such dungeree as you now pay 
half a гирсо a ya for, you could thon buy 
from 20 to 40 yards per rupec."—Afiss 
Frere's Old Deccan Days, p. xxiv. 

[1900.— From this thread the Dongari 
Tasar is propared, which may bo comp: 
to the organzino of silk, being both twisted 
$5 doubled,"— Yusuf. Ali, Mem. on Silk, 


DURBAR, s. A Court or Levee. 
Pers. darbdr. Also the Executive 
Government of а Native State (Car- 
negie). “In Kattywar, by a curious 
idiom, the chief himself is so addressed : 
‘Yes, Durbar’; ‘no, Durbar,’ being 
common replies to him.’—{AL-Gen. 
Keatinge). 


1609.—**On the loft hand, thorow another 
gate you enter into an inner court, whore tho 
King keepes his Darbar.”"—Harkins, in 
Purchas, i. 432. 


Purchas, i, 541 ; [with some slight differences 
of reading, in ie Soc. i. 106]. 


tems d’humiliations où le Francoi 
foreés pour lo bien do leur commerce, d'aller 
timidement porter leurs 
hommages à de potis chefs de Bourgades 
que nous n'admetons aujourd'hui à nos Dor- 
bards que lorsque nos intóróts l'exigont.'" 
—Letter of M. de Bussy, in Cambridge's 
Account, p. xxix. 


should have men in waiti 
rang Hari, od. 1873, i. 196. 


1633.—“‘ This placo they call the Derba 


(or place of Councill) where Law and Justico 
was administe: 


of the Countrey."— IW. 
v. 51. 


red according to the Custome 


ruton, in Най. 


€.1750.—'*, . . il faut so rappeller ces 


€toient 


ns et leurs 


1793.—'*At my durbar yesterday I had 


proof of tho affection ontortained by the 
natives for Sir William Jones. The Profes- 
sors-of tho Hindu Law, who were in tho 
habit of attendance upon him, burst into 
unrestrained tears when they spoke to me.” 
—Teignmouth, Mem. i. 289. 


1809.—‘‘It was the durbar of tho nativo 


Gentoo Princes."—Zd. Valentia, i, 362. 


[1826.—'*. . . а Durbar, or police-officer, 
ае." Pandu- 


1875.—'* Sitting thoro in tho centre of tho 


durbar, wo assistod nt our first, nautch."— 


Sir M. Е. Grant Duj, in Contemp, Rer., 
July. 


[1881.—''Near the centro (at Amritsar) 


lies the sacred tank, from whose midst rises 
the Darbar Sahib, or great temple of tho 
Sikh faith."—Jmperial Gazetteer, i, 186.] 


DURGAH, з. P.dargah. Properly 


aroyal court. But the habitual use of 
the word in India is for the shrine of a 
(Mahommedan) Saint, a place of re- 
ligious resort and prayer. 


1782.—“ Adjoining is a durgaw or burial 


placo, with a viow of tho river." —Zfodges, 


1807.—''Tho dhurgaw may invariably. 


ho scen to CER RAO scites pre-ominont 
for comfort and 
ental Field Sports, 24. 


auty. "— Williamson, Ori- 


1828.—'*. . . ho was a relation of tho 
‚ . . superior of tho and this is now 


a ied Protection. fe Kuzzilbash, 
п. J 


DURIAN, DORIAN, s Maloy 
duren, Molucca form duriydm, from 
duri, ‘a thorn or prickle, [and dn, tlie 
common  substantival ending; Mr. 
Skeat gives the standard Malay as 
duriyan or durian]; the great fruit of 
the tree (N. O. Bombaceae) called by 
botanists Durio zibethinus, D. C. Tho 
trec ap to be a native of the 
Malay Peninsula, and the nearest 
islands; from which it has been car- 
ried to Tenasserim on one side aud to 
Mindanao on the other. . 
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that the Malacca merchants tell how a cer- 
tain irador came to that port with a ship 
load of great value, and he consumed the 
whole of it in guzzling durions and in gallan- 
tries among the Malay girls."— Zarros, П. 
vi. i. 

1563.—'*A gentleman in this country 
Portuguese India) tells me that ho romem- 
ex to havo read in a Tuscan version of 
Pliny, ‘nobiles durianes.’ I have since 
asked him to find the passage in order that 1 
might traco itin tho Latin, but up to this 
time he says he has not found it." 


f. 


The earliest European mention of 
this fruit is that by Nicolo Conti. The 
passage is thus rendered by Winter 
ones: "In this island (Sumatra) 
there also grows a green fruit which 
they call duriuno, of the size of a 
cucumber. When opened five fruits 
are found within, resembling oblong 
oranges. The taste varies like that of 
cheese.” (In India in the ХУН, Cent., 

„ 9.) We give the original Latin of 

oggio below, which must be more 
correctly rendered thus: “They have 
a n fruit which they call durian, 
tae а water-melon. Inside there 
are five things like elongated oranges, 
and resembling thick butter, with a 


—Garcia, 


1588.—'' Thero is ono that is called in the 
Malacca tenguo durion, and is so good that 
I havo heard it affirmed by manic that have 
gone about the worlde, that it doth excecde 
in savour all others that over they had 
seene or tasted. . . . Some do say that 


combination of flavours.” (See Carletti, | have scene it that it seomoth to be that 
wherewith Adam did transgresse, being 


below r v 
Те, dorian in Sumatra often forms а ратта рота by the singular savour."— 
staple article of food, as the jack qv) arke Месе НЫ А18; 

doesin Malabar. By natives and ol 
European residents in the Malay regions 
in which it is produced the dorian is 
regarded as incomparable, but, novices 
have a difficulty in getting over the 
péculiar, strong, and offensive odour 
of the fruit, on account of which it is 
usual to open it away from the house, 
and which procured for it the inelegant 
Dutch nickname of stancker. “When 
that aversion, however, is conquered, 
many fall into the taste of the natives, 
and become ionately fond of it.” 

Crawfurd, H. of Ind. Arch. i. 419.) 

Wallace (Malay Arch. 57) says that 
he could not bear the smell when he 
“first tried it in Malacca, but in 
Borneo I found a ripe fruit on the 
ground, and, eating it out of doors, I 
at once became a confirmed Durian 
eater . . . the more you eat of it the 
less you feel inclined to stop. In fact 
to eat Durians is a mew sensation, 
worth a voyage to the East to ex- 
perience.”] Our forefathers had not 
such delicate noses, as may be gathered 
from some of the older notices. A 
Governor of, the Straits, some forty- 
five years ago, used to compare the 
Dorian to ‘carrion in custard.’ 

c. 1440.—‘‘Fructum viridem habentnomino 
durianum, magnitudine cucumeris, in quo 
sunt quinque veiuti malarancia oblonga, 
varii ва instar butyri coagulati."— 
Poggit, de Varietate Fortunae, Lib. iv. 

1552.—“ Durio which i 
like artichokes” Uy оооло 350 

.1553.—'* Among these fruits was one 
kind now known by the name of durions, 
a thing greatly esteemed, and so luscious 


1598.— ‘Duryoen is a fruit yt only grow- 
eth in Malacca, and is so much coméded by 
those which have proucd ye same, that thero 
is no fruito in the world. to bee compared 
with it."— Zinschoten, 102 ; [Hak. Soc. 1. 51]. 

1599.—The Dorian, Carlctti thought, 
had a smell of onions, and he did au at 
first much like it, but when at last ho got 
used to this he liked the fruit greatly, and 
thought nothing of a simple and natural 
kind could be tasted which possessed & 
more complex and elaborate variety of 
odours and flavours than this did. — See 
Viaggi, Florence, 1701; Pt. 1I. p. 211. 

1601.—“‘Duryoen . . . ad apertionem 
priman . . . putridum coepe redolet, sed 

lotem tamen divinam illam omnem gustui 

profundit.”—Debry, iv. 38. 

[1610.—** The Darion tree nearly resembles 
a pear treo in sizo."— Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 366.] 

1615.—“ There groweth a certaino fruit, 
prickled like a ches-nut, and as big as one’s 
fist, the best in the world to eato, these aro 
somewhat costly, all other fruits being at 
an easie rate. It must be broken with 
force and thercin is contained a white liquor 
like vnto creame, never the lesse it yields a 
very vnsauory sent like to a rotten oynion, 
and it is called Esturion” (probably a mis- 
print).—De Monjart, 27. 

1727.— ‘The Durean is another excellent 
Fruit, but offensive to some People’s Noses, 
for it smells vory like . . . but when once 
tasted the smell vanishes."—4. Hamilton, 
ii, 81; [ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1855.—'* The fetid Dorian, prince of fruits 
to those who like it, but chief of abomina- 
tions to all strangers and novices, docs not 
оү within the present territories of Ava, 

t the King makes great efforts to obtain 
a supply in eatable condition from the Te- 
nasserim Coast. King Tharawadi used to 
lay post-horses from Martaban to Ava, to 
bring his odoriferous delicacy."—Yule, 
Mission to Aca, 161. 


DURJUN. 
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18/8.—''The Durian will grow as large 
аз а man's head, is covered closely with 
terribly sharp spinés, set he: mally upon 
its hard skin, and when ripe it falls; if it 
should strike any one under tho tree, severo 
injury or death may be tho result."— 

M'Nair, Perak, 60. 

, 1885.—“I proceeded . . . under а con- 
tinuous shade of tall Durian trees from 35 
to 40 fcet high. . . . In tho flowering timo 
it was а most pleasant shady wood; but 
later in tho season tho chance of a fruit 
now and then descending on one's head 
would be less agrecable." Note.— Of this 
fruit the natives aro passionately fond; . . . 
and the clophants flock to its shade in tho 
fruiting timo; but, more singular still, tho 
tiger is said to devour it with avidity."— 
Forbes, A Naturalist's Wanderings, p. 210. 


DURJUN, s. Н. darjan, a corr. of 
the English dozen. 


DURWAUN, s. Н. from P. dar- 
win, darbin. A doorkeeper. А 
domestic servant so called is usual in 
the larger houses of Calcutta. He is 

x at the gate of tlie compound 
q.v-). 


[c. 1590.—“ The Darbáns, or Porters. A 
thousand of these active men are employed 
to guard the palace." —/;iin, i. 258.) 

с. 1755.—'' Derwan."— List of servants in 
Tees, 50. 


1781.—(After an account of an alleged 
attempt to seize Mr. Hicky's Darcan). “Мг. 
Hicky begs leave to make tho following re- 
marks, ‘hat he is clearly of opinion that 
these horrid Assassins wanted to dispatch 
him whilst he lay a sleep, as a Door-van is 
woll known to be the alarm of tho House, to 
prevent which the Villians wanted to carry 
him oif,—and their precipitate flight the 
moment they heard Mr. Ніску'а Voice puts 
it past a Doubt.”—-Reflections on the con- 
sequence of the late attempt mado to 
Assassinate the Printer of the original Bea- 
gal Gazette (in the same, April 11). 

1781.—'* Yesterday at daybreak, а most 
extraordinary and horrid murder was com- 
mitted upon the Dirwan of Thomas Martin, 
Esq."—In Stton- Karr, i. 12. 


“In the entrance passage, often 
on both sides of it, is а raised floor with ono 
or two open cells, in which the Darwans 
(ог doorkeepers) sit, lio, and sleep—in fact. 
dwell" — Cale, Review, vol. lix. p. 207. 


DURWAUZA-BUND. Тһе for- 
mula by which a native servant in an 
Anglo-Indian household intimates that 
his master or mistress cannot receive a 
visitor—'Not at home ’—without the 
untruth. It is elliptical for darwdza 
band hai, ‘the door is closed.’ 


(1877.—“ When thoy did not find him 
there, it was Darwaza bund.”—<Allardyce, 
The City of Sunshine, i. 195.] 


DUSSERA, DASSORA, DAS- 
EHRA, з. Skt. dasahard, Н. dashard, 
Mahr. dasrd; the "mine-night? (or ten 
days) festival in October, also called 
Durga-püjà (see DOORGA-P.). In the 
west and south of India this holiday, 
taking рас after the close of the wet 
season, became a great military festival, 
and the period when military expedi- 
tions were entered upon. e Mah- 
rattas were alleged to celebrate the 
Occasion in a way characteristic of 
them, by destroying a village! The 
popular etymology of the word and that 
accepted by the best authorities, is das, 
‘ten (sins)? and Лаг, ‘that which takes 
away (or expiates)! It is, perhaps, 
rather connected with the ten days’ 
duration of the feast, or with its chief 
day being the 10th of the month 
(Asvina) ; but the origin is decidedly 
obscure. 


c. 1590,—‘*The autumn harvest ho shall 
begin to collect from the Deshereh, which із 
another Hindoo festival that also happons 
differently, from tho begi ming of Virgo to 
the commencement of Libra."—4 yen, tr. 
Gladwin, ed. 1800, i. 307 ; [tr. Jarrett, ii. 46]. 

1785.—''On tho anniversary of tho Dus- 
harah you will distribute among the 
Hindoos, composing your escort, a goat to 
every ten men." —7'rppoo's Letters, 162. 

1799.—'*On tho Institution and Cerc- 
monies of the Hindoo Festival of the Dus- 
rau,” published (1820) in Trans. Banh. 
Lit, Sov iii, 78 sqq. (By Sir John 
Malcolm.) > 

1812.—“'The Courts . . . are allowed to 
adjourn annually during the Hindoo festival 
called dussdrah.”"—Fijth Report, 37. 

1813.--**This being the desserah, a great 
Hindoo festival . . . we resolved to delay 
our departure and see some part of tho 
ceremonies." — Forbes, Or. Mem, iv. 97 ; [204 
ed. ii. 190]. 


DUSTOOR, DUSTOORY, s. D.— 
Н. dastür, ‘custom’ [see DESTOOR, | 
dastüri, ‘that which is customary. 
That commission or percentage on the 
money passing in апу cash transaction 
which, with or without acknowledg- 
ment or permission, sticks to the 
fingers of the agent of payment. Such 
‘customary? appropriations are, we 
believe, very nearly as common in 
England as in India; a fact of which 
newspaper correspondence from time 
to time makes us aware, though Euro- 
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peans in India, in condemning the 
natives, often forget, or are ignorant 
of this, In India the practice is per- 
haps more distinctly as the 
word denotes. Ibn Batuta tells us 
that at the Court of Delhi, in his time 
(c. 1340) the custom was for the 
officials to deduct jy of every sum 
which the Sultan ordered to be pai 
from the treasury (see 7. B. pp. 408, 
426, &c.). 
[1616.—''The dusturia, in all bought 
les... іза t matter.” —Sir T. Кое, 

ak. Soc. ii. 350. 

1638.—** Ces vallets no sont point nourris 
au logis, mais ont leurs gages, dont ils 
s'ontrotionnent, quy qu'ils no montent quà 
trois ou quatro Kopins раг moys . . - mais 
ils ont leur tour du baston, qu'ils appollont. 
Testury, qu'ils prennent du consentement 
du Maistre de coluy dont ils achottent quel- 
que choso,”"—AMandelsto, Paris, 1659, 224 

[1679.—'* Tho usuall Dastoore shall bo 

ually divided.”—S. Master, in Aistna 
San. 36.] 

1680.—* It is also ordered that in futuro 
the Vakils (sco VAKEEL), Mutsuddees (sce 
MOOTSUDDY), or Writers of the Tagad- 
geers,* Dumiers, Qt or overscers of tho 
‘Weavers, and tho Picars and Podars shall 
not recoivo алу monthly wages, but shall bo 
content with tho Dustoor . . . of a quartor 
anna in the rupce, which the merchants and 
weavers nre to allow them. The Dustoor 
may be divided twico a year or oftener by 
the Chief and Council among the said em- 
UI c pes St. Geo. Cons, Doc. 2. In 
Noles and Extracts, No. П. p. 61. 

1681.—''For the farme of Dustoory on 
cooley hire at Pagodas 20 per annum 
received а part . . . (Pag.) 18 00 0."— 1/00. 
Jan. 10; Ла. No. III. p. 45. 

1684.— Tho Honble. Comp. having 
order'd . . . that the Dustore upon their 
Investment . . . bo brought into tho 
Generall Books."— Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. 
Geo. Ist ser. iii. 69.] 

1780.—'*It novor can be in tho power of 
a superintendent of Polico to reform the 
numborless abuses which servants of every 
Denomination havo introduced, and now 
su pport on tho Broad Basis of Dustoor.”— 
Hicky's Bengal Gazette, April 29. 

1785.—'*The Public are hereby informed 
that no Commission, Brokerage, or Dustoor 
is charged by the Bank, or permitted to be 


* Tagddagir, under the Mahratias, was an officer 
whe enforced the State demands against default- 
ing cultivators (Wilson); and no doubt it was 
here au officer similarly employed to enforce tho 
execution of contracts by weavers and others 
who had received advances. It is a corruption 
of Pers, takdzagir, n talsicd, RH 
(seo quotation of 1819, under DHURNA). 

(4 Mr, F. Brandt suggests that this word may 
be Telegu TAumiar, tému being а measure of grain, 
and ibly the “ Dumiers" have been those 
entitled to receive tho dxstooree in grain.] 
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taken by any Agent or Servant employed by 
them."—In Seton-Karr, i. 130. 

1795.—“ All servants belonging, to the 
Company's Shed have been strictly pro- 
hibited from demanding or receiving ап; 
fees or dastoors on any pretence whatever.” 
—Ibid. ii. 16. i 

1824.—“ The profits however ho made 
during the voyage, and by a dustoory on 


d | all tho alms given or recoived . . . wore so 


considerable that on his return somo of his 
confidential disciples had a quarrel with 
him.”—Heler, ed. 1843, i. 198. 

1866.—'*. . . of all taxes small and great 
the heaviest is dustooree."—Zrevclyan, 
Dawk Bungalow, 217. 


DUSTUCK, =. Р. dastul:, [‘a little 
hand, hand-clapping to attract atten- 
tion, a notice], A pewocsente The 
dustucks granted by the Company's 
covenanted servants in the early half 
of the 18th century seems to have been 
a constant instrument of abuse, or 
bone of contention, with the native 
authorities in Bengal. [The modern 
sense of the word in N. India is a 
notice of the revenue demand served 
on a defaulter.] : 

1716.—'* A passport or dustuck, signed 
by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods specified from being visited or. 
stopped.”—Orme, cd. 1803, ii. 21. 

1748.—*'* The Zemindar near Pultah hav- 
ing stopped several boats wiih English 
Dusticks and taken moncy from them, and 
disregarding the Phousdar's orders to clear 
them. . . ."—In Long, 6. 

[1762.—'*Dusticks." See WRITER.] 

1703.—'' The dignity and benefit of our 
Dustucks are tho chief badges of honour, 
or atleast interest, wo enjoy from our Phir- 
mawnd."—From the Chief and Council at 
"Расса, in Van Sittart, i. 210. 

1769.—“ Dusticks." See under HOS- 
BOLHOOKUM. 

[1860.—'' It is a practico of the Revenue 
Courts of the sircar to issue Dustuck for 
the malgoozaree the very day tho kist 
(instalment) became due.” —Conyessions of an 
Orderly, 132.] 


DWARKA, n.p. More properly 
Dváraká or Dedrild, quasi ékarógsrvAos, 
tthe City with many gates! a very 
sacred Hindu place of pilgrimage, on 
the extreme NW. point of peninsular 
Guzerat; the alleged royal city of 
Krishna. It is in the small State 
called Okha, which Gen. Legrand 
Jacob pronounces to be “barren of 
aught save superstition and piracy” 
(Tr. Во. Geog. Хос. vii. 161). Dvarike 
is, we apprehend, the fapdxy af 
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Ptolemy. Indeed, in an old Persian 


ai SES in Indian Anii i. 
e а] з, іта 1 
aem PS Sar ырам 


с. 1590.—'* The Fifth Division is Juggot 
(seo JACQUETE); which is also called 
Daurka. hen camo from Mehtra, and 
dwelt at this placo, and died here. This 
is considered as a very holy spot by the 
Brahmins.”—Ayeen, by Gladwit, ed. 1800, 
ii. 76 ; (od. Jarrett, ii. 248]. 


E 


EAGLE-WOOD, s. The name of 
an aromatic wood from Camboja aud 
some other Indian regions, chictly 
trans-gani tic. It is the “odorous 
wood” referred to by Camies in the 
quotation under CHAMPA. We have 
somewhere read an explanation of the 
name as applied to the substance in 
question, because this is flecked and 
mottled, and so supposed to resemble 
the plumage of an eagle! [Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iv. 395; Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
i. 120, 150.] The word is in fact due 
to a corrupt form of the Skt, name of 
the wood, agaru, «guru. A form, 
probably, of this is ауй, akil, which 
Gundert gives as the Malayal. word.* 
From this the Portuguese must have 
taken their aguila, as we find it in 
Barbosa (below), or pao (wood) d'aguila, 
made into aquila, whence French bois 
d'aigle, and Eng. eagle-wood. ‘The 
Malays call it Kaya (wood)-gahru, cvi- 
dently the same word, though which 
way the etymology flowed it is difficult 
to say. lur. keat writes: “the 
question is a difficult one. Klinkert 
gives garu (garoe) and gaharu (gaharoe), 
whence the trade names ‘Garrow’ and 
< аттоо"; and the modern standard 
Malay certainly GEHE to Klin- 
kert’s forms, though 1 think gaharu 
should rather be written gharu, i.c. 
with an aspirated g, which is the way 
the Malays pronounce it On the 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear 
that there must have been an alterna- 
tive modern form agaru, or perhaps 
even aguru, since otherwise such trade 
names as ‘ugger? and (7) ‘tugger’ could 
not have arisen. They can scarcely 


_ ——————— 
* 1 “ Malayan agila," but this is ap- 
oats mi print for Malayalam. 
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PULO vo Bee Гөш stl RE 
we have gaharu an 
which is the lar abbreviation of 


the redupli form gahru-gahru 
identified as Aquilaria Malaccensis, 
Lam] [Sce CAMBULAC. 


The best quality of this wood, once 
much valued in Europe as incense, is 
the result of discase in a tree of the 
N. О. Lequminosae, the Aloexylon agal- 
lochum, Loureiro, growing in Camboja 
and S. Cochin China, whilst an inferior 
kind, of like aromatic qualities, is 
produced by a tree of an entirely 

illerent order, Aquilaria agallocha, 
Roxb. (N. О. Aquilariaceae), which is 
found as far north as Silhet.* 

Eagle-wood is another name for 
alucs-wood, or aloes (q.v.) as it is 
termed in the English Bible. [See 
Encycl. Bibl. i. 190 seq.) It is curious 
that Bluteau, in his great Portuguese 
Vocabulario, under Рао d Aguila, 
jumbles up this aloes-wood with Soco- 
trine Aloes, AydA\oxor was known to 
the ancients, aud із described b 
Dioscorides (c. a.D. 65). In Liddel 
and Scott the word is rendered “the 
bitter aloe? ; which seems to involve 
the same confusion as that made by 
Bluteau. 

Other trade-names of the article 
given by Forbes Watson are Garrow- 
and Garroo-wood, agla-wood, uyger-, and 
tugger- (1) wood. 


1516.— 
« Das Dragoarias, e preços que ellas valem em 
басш... 
* * * * * 
Aguila, сайа Farazola («eo FRAZALA) 
do 300 а 400 ( fanamz) 
Lenko aloes verdadeiro, negro, pesado, e 
muito fino val 1000 (funass).” t—Bar- 
bosa (Lisbon), 393. 


1503.—'* R. And from those parts of which 
you speak, comes tho truo lign-does? Is it 
produced thoro 

“0, Not tho genuine thing. It is indeed 
true that in the parts about C. Comorin and 
in Ceylon there is а wood with a scont 
(which we call aguila гаса), as wo have 
many another wood with a scent. And at 
one time that wood used to be exported to 
Bengala under the namo of aguila breca; 
but since then the Bengalas have got more 
knowing, and buy it no longer. . . 
Garcia, f. 119¢.-120. 


* We do not find information ax to which tree 
pass the eagle-wood sold in tho Tenasserim 


This lign alors, *t genuine, black, һезүу, v 
} о, ааа fine kind from Champa: 
the aguila the iuferior product. 


EARTR-OIL. 


1013.5. . . A ila, arvoro alta е 
grossa, do folhas como a Olyveira."— 
Godinho de Eredia, f. 15v. 

1774.—'* Kinndmon . . . Oud el bochor, ot 
Адай} oudi, est le nom hébreu, arabe, ot 
ture d'un bois nommé par les Anglois Agal- 
wood, ot par les Indiens de Bombay Agar, 
dont on a deux diverses sortes, savoir: 
Oud mawirdi, c'est la meilleuro. — Oud 
Kakulli, est la moindre sorte.”—Niebuhr, 
Des. de U Arabis, xxxiv. 

1854.—(In Cachar) “the eagle-wood, a 

i uggur oil, is also much sought 
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ii. 318. 

Tho existence of tho aguila troo (dérakht- 
wad) in "tho Silhet hills is rationed b 
Abu'l Fazl (Gladiin's Aycen, ii. 10; [ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 195] ; orig. i. 391). 


EARTH-OIL, s. Petroleum, such 
as that exported from Burma. . . The 
term is a literal translation of that 
used in nearly all the Indian ver- 
naculars, The chief sources are at 
Ye-nan-gyoung on the Irawadi, lat. c. 

22", 


1755. —“ Raynan-Goung . . . at this Place 
thero are about 200 Families, who are chictly 
employed in getting Earth-oil out of Pitts, 
somo five miles in tho Country.”"—aker, in 
Datrymple's Or. Rep. і. 172. 

1810,—*‘ Petroleum, called by tho natives 
earth-oil . . . which is imported from Pegu, 
‘Ava, and the Arvean (read Aracan) Coast.” 
—Williamson, У.М. ii. 21-23. 


ECKA, s. A small one-horse car- 
riage used by natives. It is Hind. 
“Жа, from el, ‘one?’ But we have 
seen it written acre, and punned upon as 
quasi-acher, by those who have travelled 
by it! [Something of the kind was 
perhaps known in very early times, 
for Arrian (Indika, xvii.) says: “To 
be drawn by a single horse is con- 
sidered no distinction.” For a good 
description with drawing of the ekka, 
see Kipling, Beust and fan in India, 
190 seq. 


1811.—“'... perd tho simplest carriage 
that can bo imagined, being nothing more 
than a chair covered with red cloth, and 
fixed upon an axle-tree between two small 
wheels. The Ekka is drawn by onc horse, 
who has no other harness than a girt, to 
which tho shaft of the carriage is fastened.” 
—8Solcyus, iii. 

1834.—‘' One of those nativo carriages 
called ekkas was in waiting. This vehiclo 
resembles in shape a meat-safe, placed upon 
tho axletreo of two wheels, but tho sides aro 


composed of ing curtains instead of wire 
pannels,"— he Babes ii. 4. 
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[1843.—'* Ekhees, а species of singlo horse 
carriage, with cloth hoods, drawn by one 
pony, wero by no means uncommon."— 
Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i. 116.] 


EED,s Arab. ’Jd. A Mahommedan 
holy festival, but in common applica- 
tion in India restricted to two such, 
called there the bari and chhoti (or 
Great and Little) Id. ‘The former is- 
the commemoration of Abraham’s 
sacrifice, the victim of which was, 
according to the Mahommedans, Ish- 
mael. [See Hughes, Dict. of Islam, 
192 seqq.) This is called among other 
names, Bakr-Id, the ‘Bull ‘Id,’ Bak- 
arah "Id, ‘the cow festival,’ but this is 
usually corrupted by ignorant natives 
as well as крс into Bakri-Id 
(Hind. bakrd, f. bakri,'a goat’). The 
other is the “Jd of the Ramazdn, viz. 
the termination of the annual fast; 
the festival called in Turkey Bairam, 
and by old travellers sometimes ihe 
* Mahommedan Easter.” 


c. 1610.—‘‘Le tomps du ieusno finy on 
eelebre упо grande feste, ct des plus solon- 
nelles qu'ils ayent, qui апре ydu."— 
Pyrard de Laval, і. 101; [Hak. Soc. i. 140]. 

(1071.—'* They have allsoo а, great feast, 
which thoy call Buckery Eed."—In Yule, 
Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. ceex.] 

1673.—“‘The New Moon before tho New 
Year (which commences at tho Vernal 
Equinox), is the Moors ZEde, when tho 
Governor in no less Pomp than_before, 
goes to sacrifico а Ram or He-Goat, in 
remembrance of that offered for Jsaue (by 
them called Jskaxh); the like docs every 
one in his own House, that is able to 
purchase one, and sprinkle their blood on 
the sides of their Doors.” — Fryer, 108. 
(‘The passage is full of errors.) 

1860.—* By the Nazim's invitation we 
took out а party to the palace at tho Bekri 
Eed (or Feast of the Goat), in memory of 
the sacrifice of Isaac, or, as tho Moslems 
say, of Ishmacl."-—Mrs, Mackenzie, Storms 
and Sunshine, &e., ii. 255 seq. 

1569.—“ 11 n'y a proprement que deux 
fétes parmi les Musulmans sunnites, celle 
de la rupture du јейпо de Kamazan, Id fito, 
et celle des victimes "Id curbân, nommée 
aussi dans l'Inde. Zacr "Id, fête du Taurean, 
ou simplement "Id, la fete par excellence, 
laquelle est Gtablic en mémoire du sacrifice 
d'Ismacl.”—Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Mus. dans 
l'Inde, 9 seq. 


EBEDGAH, s Ar—P. 'Idgdh, 
Place of ‘Jd.’ (See EED.) A place of 
assembly and prayer on occasion of 
Musulman festivals, It is in India 
usually a platform of white plastered 
brickwork, enclosed by a low wall on 
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three sides, and situated outside of a 
town or village. It is a mark 
characteristic of landscape in Upper 
India. [It is also known as Namdzgah, 
or ‘place of prayer,’ and a drawing of 
one is piven by Herklots, Qanoon-e- 
Islam, Р. iii. йр. 2.] 


1792.—''The commanding naturo of tho 
ground on which tho Eed-Gah stands had 
induced Tippoo to construct a redoubt upon 
that eminence.” — Ld. Cornwallis, Dosp. 
from Seringapatam, in Seton-Karr, ii. 89. 

[1832.—'*, . . Kings, Princes and Na- 
waubs., . going to an appointed place, 
which is designated the Eade-Garrh."— 
Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations, і. 262. 

[1843.—'*Tn the afternoon . . . proceeded 
in state to tho Eed Gao, a buil ing at a 
small distahce, where Mahommedan worship 
was performed."— Davidson, Travels in Upper 
India, i. 53.] 


EKTENG, adj The native repre- 
sentation of the official designation 
‘acting’ applied to a substitute, especi- 
ally in the Civil Service. The manner 
in which the natives used to explain 
the expression to themselves is shown 
in the quotation. 


1883.—'* Lawrence had been only ‘acting’ 
thoro; a term which has suggested to tho 
minds of the natives, in accordance with 
their pronunciation of it, and with that 
siriving after meaning in syllables which 
leads to so many otymological fallacies, 
the interpretation ek-tang, *ono-leg,' as if 
tho temporary incumbont had but one leg 
in tho official stirrup."—H. Y. in Quarterly 
Reciew (on Bosworth Smith's Life of Lord 
Lawrence), April, p. 297. 


ELCHEE, s Ап ambassador. 
Turk. ем, from il, a (nomad) tribe, 
hence the representative of the il. It 
is a title that has attached itself 
particularly to Sir John Malcolm, and 
to Sir Stratford Canning, probably 
lecause they were personally more 
familiar to the Orientals among whom 
they served than diplomatists usually 
are. 


1404.—“ And nod People al A Hem 
a ching, and know them for peoplo 
of the Emperor's, being aware that they 
were como with somo order from tho great 
Lord, took to flight as if the devil were 
after them; and thoso who were in their 
tents selling their wares, shut them up and 
also took to flight, and shut themselves up 
in their houses, calling out to ono another, 
Elchi! which is as much as to say ‘Ambas- 
sadors!’ For they know that with ambas- 
sadors comi 
day of it; ап 

Y 


the: k 
so they fied as if the devil 
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had got among them."— Clavijo, xcvii. 


ed | Comp. Markham, p. 111. 


[1599.—'*I camo to tho court to seo a 
Morris dance, and a play of his Elchies." 
—Hakluyt, Voyages, Yl. ii. 67 (Stan. Dict.).] 

1885.—'* No historian of the Crimean War 
could overlook the officer (Sir Hugh Roso) 
who, at a difficult crisis, filled tho post of 
the famous diplomatist called the great 
Elchi by writers who have adopted a tire- 
some trick from a brilliant man of letters," 
—Sat, Review, Oct; 24, 

ELEPHANT, s. This article will 
be confined to notes connected with 
the various si tions which have 
been put forward as to the origin of 
the word—a sufficiently cas subject. 

The oldest occurrence of the word 
(€Aépas—gavros) is in Homer. With 

im, and so with Hesiod and Pindar, 
the word means ‘ivory.’ Herodotus 
first uses 16 as the name of the animal 
(iv. 191). Hence an occasional, prob- 
ably on erroneous, assumption that the 
word фаз originally meant, only the 
паар and not the beast that SR 
it. 

In Persian the usual term for the 
beast is pil with which: the 
Aramaic pil (already found in the 
Chaldec and Syriac versions of the О. 
T), and the Arabie fil. Old ety- 
mologists tried to develop elephant out 
offil; and it is natural to connect 
with it the Spanish for ‘ivory’ (marfil, 
Port. marfim), but no Кимсошг ех- 
planation has yet been given of the 

rst syllable of that word. More 
certain is the fact that in carly Swedish 
and Danish the word for ‘elephant’ is 
Jil, in Icelandic fill; a term supposed 
to have been introduced by old traders 
from the East vid Russia, The old 
Swedish for ‘ivory’ is filsben.* 

The oldest Hebrew mention of ivory 
is in the notice of the products brouglit; 
to Solomon from Ophir, or India. 
Among these are ivory tusks—shen- 
habbin, е. ‘teeth of habbim, a word 
which has been interpreted as from 
Skt. Фла, elephant.t But it is entirely 
doubtful what this habbim, occurring 
here only, really means. We know 


S. 
regards tho interpretation of kabbim, a 
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from other evidence that ivory was 
known in Egypt and Western Asia for 
ages before Solomon. And in other 
cases the Hebrew word for ivory is 
simply shen, corresponding, to dens 
Indus in Ovid and other Latin writers. 
In Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) we find karnoth 
shen= cornua dentis) The use of the 
word ‘horns’ does not necessarily imply 
a confusion of these great curved tusks 
with horns; it has many parallels, as 
in Pliny’s, “cum arbore exacuant 
limentgue cornua. elephanti? (xviii. 3 д 
in Martin's “Indicoque cornu” (i. 73) ; 
in <Aelian’s story, us alleged by the 
Mauritanians, that the elephants there 
shed their horns every ten years 
(“Sdexdry trea mávrus тё кёрата ёк- 
песе» "—xiv. 5); whilst Cleasby quotes 
from an Icelandic saga ‘olifant-horni? 
for ‘ivory.’ 

We have mentioned Skt. ibhu, from 
which Lassen assumes a compound 
tbhadantd for ivory, suggesting that 
this combined by early traders with 
the Arabic article, formed al-tbha- 
danid, and so originated \фартоз, 
Pott, besides other doubts, objects 
that ibhadantd, though the name of a 
plant (Tiaridium. indicum, Lehm.), is 
never actually a name of ivory. 

Pott’s own etymology is alaf-hindi, 
*Indian ox, from a word existing in 
sundry resembling forms, in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian (alif, alap).* This 
has met with favour; though it is a 
little hard to accept any form like 
Hindi as earlier than Homer. 

Other suggested origins are Pictet’s 
from airdvata (lit. ‘proceeding from 
water’), the proper name of the elc- 
үш of Indra, or Elephant of the 

tern Quarter in the Hindu Cosmo- 
logy.t "This is felt to be only too 
ingenious, but as improbable. It is, 
however, suggested, it would seem 
independently, by Mr. Kittel (Indian 
Antigquary, i. 198), who supposes the 
first part of the word to be Dravidian, 
a transformation from due, ‘elephant. 
pue origin of elephant. Tho О, T. speaks so 
often of ivory, and never again by tliis name, that 
tame tonii frs e Lint мт 
Personally, I believe it (A Em "likely hen 
habbim is at bottom the same as hobnim (ebony ў) 
associated with shen iu Ezekiel xxvii. 15, and 
that the passage once ran ‘ivory amd ebony'” 
a Eco Smith); [also see Encycl. Bibl. ii. 

* Seo Zeitschr. für die Кіе Kunde des Мо 
lv. 12 seqq. ; also т. Schrader in Zeitsch, d. М. 


Gesellsch. xxvii. 700 seqq. ; Ў 5 
T In Journ, As, ser. lv. [Excess zat 1203) 
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Pictet, finding his first suggestion 
not accepted, has called up a Singhalese 
word aliya, used for *elephant which 
he takes to be from dla, ‘great’; thence 
aliya, ‘great creature’ ; and proceeding 
further, presents a combination of dla, 
‘great,’ with Skt. phata, sometimes 
signifying ‘a tooth,’ thus ali-phatu, 
‘great tooth ’=elephantus.* 

Hodgson, in Notes or Northern 
Africa (p. 19, quoted by Pott), gives 
elef amegran. (‘Great Boar,’ elef being 
‘boar’) as the name of the animal 
among the Kabyles of that region, and 
appears to present it as the origin of 
the Greek and Latin words, 

Again we have the Gothic 2ilbandus, 
ta camel,’ which has been regarded by 
some as the same word with elephantus, 
To this we shall recur, 

Pott, in his elaborate paper already 
quoted, comes to the conclusion that 
the choice of etymologies must lie 
between his own alaf-hindi and Lassen'a 
al-ibha-duntd. Ніз’ paper is 50 years 
old, but he repeats this conclusion in 
his Wurzel-Wörterbiich дег Indo-Ger- 
manische Sprachen, published in 1871,7 
nor can I ascertain that there has been 
any later advance towards а true ety- 
mology. Yet it cau hardly be said 
that either of the alternatives carries 
conviction, 

Both, let it be observed, apart. from 
other diflieulties, rest ou the assump- 
tion that the knowledge of ¢d¢¢as, 
whether as 1i3::ateri: 


Material or as mon- 
strous animal, came from India, whilst 
nearly all the об, ог less-favoured 
suggestions point to'the sume assump- 
tion. 

But knowledge acquired, or at east 
taken cognizance of, since Pott's latest 
reference to the subject, puts us in 
nossession of the new and surprising 
асб that, even in times which we are 
entitled to call historie, the elephant 
existed wild, far to the westward af 
India, and not very far from the 
eastern. extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. Though the fact was iudi- 
cated from the wall-paintings by Wil- 
kinson some 65 years ago,f and has 
more recently Leen amply displayed 
in historical works which have circu- 
lated by scores in popular libraries, it 


* In Kuhn's Zeitschr. fir Vergleichende Saraci- 
kunst, iv. 199-131. 

1 Detmold, pp. 950-952, 3 

1 See Topography of Thebes, with a General View 
of Egypt, 1835, p. 153. 
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is singular how little attention or 
Interest it seems to have elicited.* 

The document which gives precise 
Egyptian testimony to this fact is au 
inscription (first interpreted hy Ebers 
in 1873) t from the tomb of Amenem- 
hib, a captain under the great conqueror 
Thotines ITT. [Thūtmosis], who reigned 
B.C. e. 1600. This warrior, speaking 
from his tomb of the great deeds of 
his master, and of his own right arm, 
tells how the king, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ni, hunted 190 elephants for 
the sake of their tusks; aud how he! 
himself (Amenemhib) encountered the | 
biggest of them, which had attacked | 
the sacred person of the king, and 
eut through its trunk. The elephant 
chased him into tle water, where 
he saved himself between two racks ; 
and the king bestowed on him rich 
rewards, ! 

The position of Ni is uncertain, | 
though some have identified it with | 
Nineveh.t [Maspero writes: “Nii, 
long eoufounded with Nineveh, after 
Champolion Miss égyptienne, р. 150), 
was identified by Lenormant (Les Ort- 
qines, vol. iii, p. 316 et seq.) with Ninus 

etus, Membidj, and hv Max Müller 
(Asien. und Europe, р. 267) with Balis 
on the Euphrates: I am inclined to 
шаке it Kefer-Naya, between Ale 
and Turmauin ? (Struggle of the Nations, 
144, wey) It is named in another 
inscription between Arinath and Ake- 
rith, as, all three, cities of Naltarain or 
Northern Mesopotamia, captured hy 
Amenhotep IL, the son of Thotmes 
III. Might not Ni he Nisibis? We 
shall find that Assyrian inscriptions 
of later date have Leen interpreted as 
placing elephant-hunts in the land of 

аттап aud in the vicinity of the Cha- 
horas. 

Tf then these elephant-hunts may be 
located on the southern skirts of Taurus, 
we shall more easily understand how a 
tribute of elephant-tusks should have 
heen offered at the court of Egypt by 
the people of Rutennu or Northern 
Syria, and also by the people of the 
adjacent Asebi or Cyprus, as we find 
repeatedly recorded on the Egyptian 


* See eg. Drugscléa Hist, of the Pharaohs, 2d ed. | Th 


1. 390-400 ; and Caron Rawlinson's Equpt, ii. 235-6, 
t In Z. für Aeqyjt. Spe. vud Actferth. 1873, pp. 1-9, 
63, 64; also tr, by Dr. Birch in Records of the Past, 
vol. ii, p. 59 (но date, more shame to S. Bagster & 
Sons); and again by Ebers, revised in Z,0.M.G., 
1876, pp. 391 кїї. 
$ See Canon Rawlinson's Egypt, u.s. 
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monuments, both in hie hic 
writing and pictorially.* тобур 

What the stones of Egypt allege in 
the 17th cent. 5.c., the stones of Assyria 
500 years afterwards have heen alleged 
to corroborate. The great inscription 
of Tighlath-Pileser L, who is calcu- 
lated to have reigned about в.с. 1190- 
1100, as rendered Ue Lotz, relates ; 
** Ten mighty Elephants s 

Slew iin Нага and on the banks of 

the Haborns. 

Four Elophants I took alive ; 

"Their hides, 

Thoir teeth, and tho livo Elephants 

I brought to my city Assur." t 


The same facts are recorded їп a later 
inscription, on the broken obelisk of 
Assurnazirpal from Kouyunjik, now 
in the Br. Museum, which соттето- 
rates the deeds of the king’s ancestor, 
Tighlath Pileser.t 

n the case of these Assyrian in- 
scriptions, however, elephant is by no 
meaus an undisputed interpretation. 
In the famous quadruple test exercise 
on this inscription in 1857, which gave 
the death-blow to the doubts which 
some sceptics had emitted as to the 
genuine character of the Assyrian in- 
terpretations, Sir H. Rawlinson, in 
this passage, rendered the animals slain 


po | aud taken alive as wild ш Тһе 
ideogram given as teeth he had not 


interpreted. The question is argued 
at length by Lotz in the work already 
uoted, hut it is a question for cunei- 
‘orm experts, dealing, as it does, with 
the interpretation of more than one 
idengram, and enveloped as yet in un- 
certainties, It is to be observed, that 
in 1857 Dr. Hincks, one of the four 
test-translators,§ had rendered the 
mssage almost exactly as Lotz lhas 
done 23 years later, though I cannot 
see that Lotz makes any allusion to 
this fact. [See Encycl. Bibl. ii. 1262.] 
Aput from arguments аз to decipher- 
ment and ideograms, it is certain that 
probabilities are much affected by the 
publication of the Egyptian inscription 


* For the painting see Wilkinson's Ancient 
Eayptians, edited by Birch, vor. i. 259 11 b, which 
shows the HRntennu bringing a chariot and horses, 
a bear, an elephant, and ivory tusks, as tribute to 
ПІ, Forother n sea Brugsch, E.T., 
2nd ed, i. 381, 381, 401. s 
ES en Tighlothpilesers I, s. . mit 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar ron Dr. Wilhelm Latz, 

1 p. 53: [and sea Maspero, op. cit. 
L 


$ Lotz, loc. eit. р. 197, 
§ See 5 Ав. Soe. vol. xvi, 
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of Amenhoteb, which gives a greater 
plausibility to the rendering * elephant’ 
than could be ascribed to it in 1857. 
And should it eventually be upheld, 
it will be all the more remarkable that 
the sagacity of Dr. Hincks should then 
have ventured on that rendering. — 
In various suggestions, including 
Potts, besides others that we have 
omitted, the etymology has been Lased 
on a transfer of the name of the ox, or 
some other familiar quadru There 
would be nothing extraordinary in 
such a transfer of meaning. The refer- 
ence to the bos Luca* is trite; the 
Tibetan word for ox (glan) is also the 
word for *clephant!; we have seen 
how the name ‘Great Boar’ is alleged 
to be given to the elephant among the 
Kabyles; we have heard of an elephant 
in a menagerie being described by a 
Scotch rustic as ‘a muckle sow’; 
Pausanias, according to Bochart, calls 
rhinoceroses * Aethiopic bulls’ [Bk. ix. 
91, 9] And let me finally illustrate 
the matter by a circumstance related 
to me by a brother officer who accom- 
panied Sir Neville Chamberlain on an 
exredition among the turbulent Pathan 
tribes c. 1860. The women of the 
villages gathered to 
phants that accompanied the force, a 
Stranger sight to them than it would 
have been to the women of the most 
secluded village in Scotland. ‘Do you 


see these ?’ said a soldier of the Fron- | P! 


tier Horse ; ‘do you know what they 
nre? These are the Queen of England's 
buffaloes that give 5 maunds (about 
160 quarts) of milk a day |’ 

Now it is an obvious suggestion, that 
jf there were elephants on the skirts of 
Taurus down to в.с. 1100, or even 
(taking the less questionable evidence) 

own only to в.о. 1600, it is highly im- 
robable that the Greeks would have 
ad to seek a name for the animal, or 
its tusk, from Indian trade. And if 
the Greeks had a vernacular name for 
the elephant, there is also a proba- 


* Inde boves Lucas turrito corpore tetros, 
Anguimanos, belli docuerunt volnera Peenel 
Butferre, ct magnas Martis turbare catervas," 

T.ucrctius, v. 1301-8. 
Here is the origin of Tennyson's * serpent-hands* 
quoted under ATTY. The title bos Luca, is ex- 

plained by St, Isidore: н Е 

“* Hos bores Lucanos vocabant antiqui Romani: 
bows quia nullum animal [WS videbant : 

Тали; quia m Lucania D mus Pyrrhus in 

prelio objecit Romanis,"— Hi Я 

Originum, сар. 2. "ues be 


ze on the ele- | ра 
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bility, if not a presumption, that some 
tradition of this name would be found, 
mutatis mutandis, among other Aryan 
nations of Europe. 

Now may it not be that éM$as— 
фаутоз in Greek, and ulbandus in Moeso- 
Gothic, represeut this vernacular name? 
The latter form is exactly the modifica- 
tion of the former which Grimm’s 
Jaw demands, Nor is the word con- 
fined to Gothic. It is found in the 
Old H. German (орет) ; in Anglo- 
Saxon (olfend, oluend, &c.); in Old 
Swedish (aelpand, alwandyr, ulfuald) ; 
in Icelandic (wifaldi) All these 
Northern words, it is true, are used 
in the sense of camel, not of elephant. 
But instances already given may 
illustrate that there is nothing sur- 
prising in this trausfer, all the less 
where the animal originally indicated 
had long been lost sight of. Further, 
Jülg, who has published a paper on 
the Gothic word, points out its re- 
semblance to the Slav forms welbond, 
welblond, or wielblad, also meaning 
‘camel’ (compare also Russian verbliud). 
This, in the last form (wielblad), may, 
he says, be regarded as resolvable into 
‘Great beast.’ Herr Jülg ends his 
per with a hint that in this mean- 
ing may perhaps be found a solution 
of the origin of elephant (an idea at 
which Pictet also transiently pointed 
in a paper referred to above), and half 
romises to follow up this hint; but 
in thirty years he has not done so, so 
far as I can discover. Nevertheless it 
is one which may yet be pregnant. 

Nor is it inconsistent with this 
suggestion that we find also in some 
of the Northern languages. а second 
series of names designating the elephant 
—not, as we suppose ulbandus and its 
kin to be, common vocables descend- 
ing from a remote age in parallel de- 
velopment—but adoptions from Latin 
at a much more recent period. Thus, 
we have in Old and Middle German 
Elefant and Helfant, with elfenbein and 
helfenbein for ivory ; in Anglo-Saxon, 
урем, elpend, with shortened forms 
ylp and elp, and ylpenban for ivory ; 
whilst the Scandinavian tongues adopt 
and retain fi. [The N.E.D. regards 
the derivation as doubtful, but con- 
siders the theory of Indian origin 


improbable 

[A curious instance of misapprehen- 
sion is the use of the term ‘Chain 
elephants. "This isa misunderstanding 
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of the ordinary locution zanjir-i-fil 
when speaking of elephants. Zanjir is 
literally a ‘chain,’ but is here akin to 
our expressions, a ‘pair,’ ‘couple,’ 
‘brace’ of anything. It was used, no 
doubt, with reference to the iron chain 
by which an elephant is hobbled. In 
an account 100 elephants would be 
entered thus: Fil, Zanjir, 100. (See 
NUMERICAL AFFIXES.)] 

(1826.—“Vory frequent montion is mado 
in Asiatic histories of chain - elephants ; 
which always mean. clephants trained for 
war; but it is not very clear why they are 
so denominated."—Ranking, Hist. Res. on 
the Wars and Sports of the Mongols and 
Romans, 1826, Intro. p. 12.] 
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а. np. Ап island in Bombay 
Harbour, the native name of which is 
Ghdrüpuri (or sometimes, it would 
Seem, shortly, Puri) famous for its 
magnificent excavated temple, con- 
sidered by Bur, to date after the 
middle of the 8th cent. The name 

iven by the Portuguese from the 
life-size figure of an elephant, hewn 
from an isolated mass of trap-rock, 
which formerly stood in the lower 
part of the island, not far from the 
usual landing-place. This figure fell 
down many years ago, and was often 
said to have disappeared. But it 
actually lay in situ till 1864-5, when 
e the suggestion of the late Mr. 

. E. Frere) it was removed by Dr. 
(now Sir) George Birdwood to the 
Victoria Gardens at Bombay, in order 
to save the relic from destruction. The 
elephant had originally a smaller figure 
on its back, which several of the 
earlier authorities speak of as a young 
elephant, but which Mr. Erskine an 
Capt. Basil Hall regarded as a tiger. 
The horse mentioned by Fryer re- 
mained in 1712; it had disappeared 
apparently before Niebuhr's visit in 
1764. [Compare the recovery of a 
similar pair of elephant figures at 
Delhi, Cenningham, Archaeol. Rep. i. 
225 seqq.] 


с. 1821.—'“1п quod dum sic ascendissem, 
in xxvii. dietis mo transtuli usque ad 
Tanam ... haec terra multum beno est 
situata. . . . Haec terra аана о fuit 
valde magna. Nam ipsa fuit terra regis 
Pori, qui cum Alexandro elium 
maximum commisit,” — Friar „ in 
Cathay, &c., App. p- у. 

We quote this because of its relation to 
the passages following. It seems probable 
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that the alleged connection with Porus and 
Alexander may have grown out of tho name 
Puri orPori. 


[1539.—Mr. Whiteway notes that in Joño 
do Crastro'a Log of his voyage to Diu will bo 
found a very interesting account with 
measurements of the Elephanta Caves.] 


1548.—“ And tho Islo of Pory, which is 
that of the Elephant (do Alyfante), is leased 
to Joño Pirex by arrangements of the said 
Governor (dom Joño de Crastro) for 150 
pardaos.”—S, Hotelko, Tombo, 158. 


1580.—'* At З hours of tho day wo found 
ourselves abreast of a cape called Bombain, 
where is to be seen an ancient Roman 
temple, hollowed in the living rock. And 
above the said temple are many tamarind- 
trees, and below it a living spring, in which 
thoy have never been ablo to find bottom. 
The said temple is called Alefante, and is 
adorned with many figures, and inhabited 
by a great multitude of bats; and here they 
say that Alexander Magnus arrived, and for 
momorial thercof caused this temple to be 
made, and furthor than this ho advanced 
not."—Gasparo Balbi, f. 62v.-03. 


1598.—''Thero is yot an other Pagode, 
which they hold and esteem for the highest 
and chiefost Pagodo of all tho rest, which 
standcth in a little Папа called Pory; this 
Pagode by tho Portingalls ia called the 
Pagodo of the EI In that Папа 
standeth an high hill, and on tho top 
thoreof there is & hole, that gocth down 
into the hill, digged and carved out of tho 

rd rock or stones as big ns a great cloyster 
‚ <+ round about tho wals nre cut 
formed, tho shapes of Elephants, Li 
tigers, & a thousand such like wilde nn 
cruel beasts, . . ."—Linsckoten, ch. xliv. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 291]. 


1616.—Diogo do Couto dovotes a chapter 
of 11 pp. to his detailed account **do mirita 
wotacel е espuntoso Pagode do Elefante.” 
Wo extract a fow paragraphs: 

“This notable and .above all others 
astonishing Pagoda of the El t stands 
on a small islet, less than half a league in 
com which is formed by the rivor of 
Borubair, where it is about to dischargo 
itself southward into tho sea. It is so 
called because of a great ele: it of stone, 
which one secs in entering the river, They 
say that it was made by tho ordors of u 
heathen king called Banasur, who ruled the 
whole country inland from tho Св... 
On tho left side of this ehapel isa doorway 6 
palms in dopth and 5 in width, by which one 
enters a chamber which is nearly square and 
very dark, so that thore is nothing to bo 
seen there; and with this ends the fabric of 
this great а. It has boon in many 

demolished; and what the soldiers 

ave loft is so maltreated that it is grievous 
to soo destroyed in such fashion one of tho 
Wonders of us Na It x now тр 
since I wont to see this marvellous в; 
and as I did not thon visit it with such 
curiosity as I should now feel in doing во, 
I failed. to remark many particulars which 
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exist no longer.- But I do remember me to 
have seen a certain Chapol, not to bo seen 
now, open on tho whole facade (which was 
more than 40 fect in length) and which 
along tho rock formed a plinth the whole 
1 of the edifice, fashioned like our altars 
аз to breadtheand height; und on 
this plinth were many romarkable things to 
be scen. Among others I remember to 
have noticed the story of Queen Pasiphac 
and the bull; alo the Angol with naked 
sword thrusting forth from below a tree 
two beautiful figures of a man and a woman, 
who were naked, as tho Holy Scripture 
paints for us tho а rance of our first 
parents Adam and Evo."— Coat», Dec. VII. 
liv. lii. cap. xi. 


i 
644.—'*. . . an islet which they call 


1 
ео do Ellefanté. . . . In tho highest part | q 


of this Islet is an eminonce on which thero is 
а mast from which a flag is unfurled when 
there are prows (peres) nbout, as often 
happens, to warn tho small unarmed vessels 
to look out. . . . Thero is on this island a 

goda called that of the Elephant, a work 
of extraordinary magnitude, boing cut out 
of tho solid rock,” &c.—Bocurro, MS. 


1673.—'*. . . Wo steered by the south 
side of tho Bay, purposely to touch at. Ele- 
phanto, so called from a monstrous Elophant 
cut out of the main Rock, bearing a young 
one on its Back; not far from it tho Effigies 
of a Horae stuck up to the Belly in tho 
Earth in the Valley ; from thenco we clam- 
bered up tho highest Mountain on tho 
Island, on whose summit was a miraculous 
Piece hewed out of solid Stono: It is sup- 
poet ere 42 Corinthian Pillars,” &c.— 

^ , J 
Dae s n aal Intend callod Elephants, 

om 1s а яша апа са! 
from tho Statue of an Elephant cut in 
Stone. . . . Here likewise are tho just 
dimensions of a Horse Carved in Stone, so 
livoly . . . that many have rathor Fancyed 
it, ata distance, a living Animal. . . . But 
that which adds the most Remarkable Cha- 
ractor to this Island, is tho fam'd Pagode at 
the top of it; so much spoko of by the Por- 
iwguew, and at presont admird by the 
prosens Queen Dowagor, that she cannot 

any ono has seen this part of India, 
who comes not Freighted home with some 
Account of it."—Ovington, 158-9. 
1712.—''The island of Elephanta... 
takes its namo from an elephant in stone, 
with another on its back, which stands on a 
small hill, and servos as а sca mark. . .. 
As they advanced towards the pagoda 
through a smooth narrow ps cut in the rock, 
another hewn figure which 
an 


Read by А. Dalrymple to the 
E ыыт 
pul n vii, . е 
of the Meses ped the oi t 
having on its back distinctly a small ele- 
phant, whose proboscis comes down into 
contact with the head of the largo one. 
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1727.—“ А league from thence is another 
larger, called Elephanto, belonging to the 
Portugueze, and serves only to feed some 
Сао. I believe it took its name from an 
Elephant carved out of a grent black Stone, 
about Seven Foot in Height."—.1. Hamilton, 
i, 240 ; [ed. 1744, i. 241 

1760.—''Lo lendemain, 7 Decembro, des 

ue Jo jour parut, jo mo transportai au bas 
de la secondo montagno, en faco do Bom- 
baye, dans un coin de l'Isle, où est l'Ele- 

nt qui a fait donner à Galipouri le nom 

"El te. L'animal est de grandour 
naturelle, d'une pierre noire, ot detachéo du 
sol, et paroit porter son petit sur son dos.” 
—aAanquetil du Perron, I. cccoxxiii. 

1761.—“‘. . . Tho work I mention is an 
artificial cave cut out of a solid Rock, and 
ecorated with a number of pillars, and 
gigantic statues, somo of which discovor ye 
work of a skilful artist; and I am inform'd 
by an acquaintanco who is well read in y* 
antient history, and has minutoly considered 
n figures, that it эреп to bo y9 work of 

ing Sosostris after his Indian Expedition.'" 
—MS. Letter of James Rennell. 


1764. — ** Plusieurs Voyageurs font bien 
mention du vieux temple Payen sur la 
petite Isle Elephanta prés do Bombay, 
mais ils n'en parlont qu'en passant. Jo lo 
trouvois si curieux et si digno de l'attention 
des Amateurs d’Antiquités, quo j'y fis trois 
fois lo Voyage, ot gue j'y dessinois tout co 
uo s'y trouve de P lus remarquable. . . ."— 

rsten, Nieluhr, Voyaye, ii. 95. 

m ©“ Раз loin du Rivago do la Mer, ot 
en piene Campagne, on voit спсого un 
Elephant d'une pierre dure ct noiratre . . . 
La Statue . . . porte quelque choso sur le 
dos, mais que le tems a rendu entièrement 
meconnoissablo. . . . Quant au Cheval dont 
Ovington ot Hamilton font mention jo ne 
l'ai pas vu."—ZJbid. 33. 

1780.—''That which has principally at- 
tracted the attention of travellers is tho 
small island of Elephanta, situated in tho 
east sido of the harbour of Bombay. . . . 
Near the south end is the figure of an clo- 
phant rudely cut in stone, from which the 
island has its name. . . . On tho back are 
the romains of something that is said to 
have formerly represented a young elephant, 
though no traces of such a resemblanco aro 
now to bo found.”—Account, &c. By Mr. 
William Hunter, Surgeon in the E. Indies, 
alrchaeologia, vii. 286. 

1783. — In vol. viii. of the Archacologia, 

. 251, is another account in a letter from 

ector Macneil, Esq. He mentions ‘‘the 
elephant cut out of stone," but not tho smoll 
elephant, nor the horse. 

1795.—'* Some Account of the Caves in the 
Islund of Elephanta. By J. Goldingham, 
Esq." (No date of paper). In As: Researches, 
iv. 409 segg. 


tay Lit. Soc. i. 198 зеро. Mr. Erskine 
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qaws, and also the junction of its belly with 
tho largor animal, were porfectly distinct ; 
and tho appearance it offered із roprosented 
on the annexed drawing made by Captain 
Hall (Pl. IL.),* who from its appearance con- 
jectured that it must havo beon a ti 
rather than an clephant; an idea in which 
I feel disposed to ngrec."— Lid. 208. 


b. s. A name given, originally by 
the Portuguese, to violent storms 
occurring at the termination, though 
some travellers describe it as at the 
setting-in, of the Monsoon. [The 
Portuguese, however, took the name 
from the H. hathiyd, Skt. hasta, the 
13th lunar Asterism, connected with 
hastin, an elephant, and hence some- 
times called ‘the sign of the elephant.’ 
The hathiyé is at the close of the 
Rains,] 


1554.—"'Tho Jamani, that is to say а 
violent storm aroso; tho kind of storm із 
known under tho name of tho Elephant; 
it blows from tho west."—Sidi ‘Ali, р. 75. 

[1611.—''Tho storm of Ofante doth be- 
gin."— Danvers, Letters, i. 126.] 

„©. 1616.—'*Tho 20th day (August) tho 
night past fella stormo of raino called the 
Oliphant, vsuall at going out of tho raines." 
ip Roe, in. Purchas, i. 549 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 217]. 

1659.—“The boldest among us became 
dismayed; and the moro when ‘the whole 
culminated in such a terrific storm that we 
were compelled to boliove that it must bo 
that yearly raging tempest which is called 
the Elephant. This storm, annually, in 
September and October, makes itself 
in a frightful manner, in the Sca of Bongal." 
— Walter Schulze, 67. 

c. 1665.—'*Il y fait зі mauvais pour lo 
Vaisseaux au commencoment de ce mois à 
causo d'un Vent d'Orient qui y souíllo on 
co tems-là avec violence, et qui est toujours 
accompagné de gros nuages qu'on appello 
Elephans, parce-qu'ils en ontla figure, . . .” 
—Thevenot, v. 38. 

1673.—'* Not to deviatt any longer, wo aro 
now winding about the South-West part of 
Сооп; where we have the Tail of the 
SUR full in our mouth ; a constellation 
by the Portugals called Rabo del Берра 
known for the breaking up of tho Munsoons,, 
which is the last Flory this season makes." 
—Fryer, 48. 

1690.—'' Tho Mussoans (Monsoon) arc 
rude and Boisterous in thoir departure, as 
well as at their coming in, which two 
seasons are called the Elephant in India, 
and just before their breaking up, take 
their farewell for the most part in very 
rugged puffing weathor."”—Ovington, 137]. 

1756.—'*9th (October). We had what they 
call here an Elephanta, which is an exces- 


* It is not easy to understand the bearing of 


the drawing in question. 


tinuance. 
2 (inches)."—Jves, 42. 


called Ellóra), n.p. 
[Tel. clu, ‘rule? бги, ‘vil nge, обер" 
wise Vérulé, a Хиро in the 
territory, 7 m. from Da 
gives its name to the famous and 
wonderful rock-caves and temples in 
its vicinity, excavated in the crescent- 
shaped scarp of a plateau, about 14 m. 
in length, 
(ranging from A.D. 450 to 700), 
minical (c. 650 to 700), and Jain (c. 
800-1000). 


pranda estimo des es d'El 


en soit, si l'on considero cotto quanti: 
Temples spacieux, remplis de plases et de 
colonnes, ct tant do milliers do Дешт re 
le tout taillé dans le roc vif, on peut diro 
avec veritó que ces ouvrages surpassent la 
force humaine; et qu'au moins les gons du 
sitcle dans 1 

pas tout-i-fait 


sivo hard gale, with very severe thunder, 
lightning and rain, but it was of short con- 
In about 4 hours thero fell .. . 


c. 1760.—'' Tho setting in of tho rains is 


T | commonly ushered in by a violent thunder- 
storm, jEgnerally called the Elephanta."— 


Grose, i. 


ELEPHANT-CREEPER, в. Argy- 


reia speciosa, Sweet. (№. О. Convolvul- 
aceae). The leaves are used in native 
medicine as poultices, &c. 


ELK, s._ The name given by sports- 


men in S. India, with singular impro- 
pricty, to the 
the sdmbar (see SAMBRE) of Upper 
and W. India, 


t stag Rusa Aristotelis, 


1813.—“In a narrow dofilo . . . a male 


elk (cereus alces, Lin.) of noble appearan 
followed by piss females, ERA 
majestically under their platform, each as 


аз а common-sized horse, "— Forbes, Or. 


Bem. 2nd ed. 1, 506.] 


ELL'ORA, (though very commonly 
Properly Elurd, 


izam's 
wlatibid, which 


ese works are Buddhist 
Brah- 


с. 1665.—''On m'avoit fait са Sournt 
them) . . . Quoiqu'il 
de 


‘and after describin; 


uel ils ont été faits, n'étolent 
bares." — TAccenot, v. p. 222. 
1684.—“' Muhammad Sháíh Malik Júní, 


son of Tughlik, sclected tho fort of г 
as а central point whereat to establish tho 


sent of government, and gave it the name of 
Daulatíbíd. He removed tho inhabitants 
of Delhi thither. . . . Ellora is only a short 
distance from this place. At вото very 
remote period a raco of men, as if by magic, 
excnvatod caves high up among tho defiles 
of the mountains. These rooms extended 
over a breadth of ono fos. Carvings of 
various designs and of correct execution 
adorned all the walls and ceilings but the 
outside of the mountain is perfectly level, 
and there is no sign of any dwelling. From 
the long period of time these Pagans rce 


ELU, HELU. 
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mained masters of this territory, it is 
reasonable to conclude, although historians 
differ, that to them is to bo attributed the 
construction of these places.”—Sakt Musta- 
"аа Khan, Ma-dgir-i- Alamgiri, in Elliot, vii. 


1760.—''Jo descendis ensuite раг un 
sentier frayó dans lo roc, ot aprés m’étro 
muni de doux Brahmes quo l'on me donna 
pour fort instruits jo commencai la visite do 
со que j'appolle les Pagodes d'Eloura."— 


Anquetil du Perron, І. coxxxiii. 


1794.—“ Description M . on 
or as called on the 


Ello: 
spot, Verrool. (By Sie C. W. Malet.) In 
vi. 38 seqq. 


the Mountain, about а 
«f the town 


As. Researches, 


1803.—'' indoo Excavations in the Moun- 
tain y. +. Ellora in Twenty-four Vies. 
» . » Ængraved from the Drawings of James 
Walen у and under the direction of Thomas 
Daniell.” 


ELU, HELU, np. This is the 
name by which is known an ancient 


form of the Singhalese language from 


which the modern vernacular ot Ceylon 
is immediately derived, “and to which” 
the latter “bears something of the 
same relation that the English of to- 
Funda- 
Elu and Singhalese аге 


day bears to Anglo-Saxon. 
mental], 
identical, and the difference of form 
which they present is due partly to 
the large number of new grammatical 
forms evolved by the modern language, 


and partly to an immense influx into 
it of Sanskrit nouns, borrowed, often 
without alteration, at a comparatively 
The name Elu is 
no other than Siuhala much corrupted, 
standing for an older form, Héla or 
Helu, which occurs in some ancient 
works, and this again for a still older, 


recent period. . . . 


Sla, which brings us back to the Pali 
Sihala." (Mr. R. C. Childers, in J.R.A.S., 
N.S, vii. 36.) The loss of the initial 
sibilant has other examples in Singha- 
lese. (See also under CEYLON.) 


EMBLIC Myrobalans, See under 
MYROBALANS. : 


ENGLISH-BAZAR, п.р. This isa 
corruption of the name (Angrezdbad= 
‘English-town’) given by the natives 
in the 17th century to the purlieus of 
the factory at Malda in Bengal. Now 
the Head-quarters Station of Malda 
District. 

1683.—''I do from Cassumbazar 
with designe (God willing) to visit ye factory 


at Englesavad.”—Hedges, Diary, May 9; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 86 ; also seo i. 71]. 
1878.—''These ruins (Gaur) are situated 
about 8 miles to tho south of Angrézfbitd 
English Bazar), tho civil station of the 
Geteiot ot Máldah. . . ."—Racenshaw's Gaur, 


P. 1l. 


[ESTIMAUZE, s. А corruption of 
the Ar.—P. iltimas, ‘a prayer, petition, 
humble representation. 

[1687.—“ Tho Arzdest (Urz) with tho Esti- 
mauze concerning your twelve articles which 
you sent to mo arrived."—In Yule, H«lges 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. Ixx.] 


EURASIAN, a. A modern name 
for persons of mixt European and 
Indian blood, devised as being more 
euphemistic than Half-caste and more 
proce than East-Indian. [“No name 

as yet been found or coined which 
correctly represents this section. 
Eurasian certainly does not. When 
the European ed Anglo-Indian De- 
fence Association was established 17 
years ago, the term Anglo-Indian, after 
much consideration, was adopted as 
best designating this community."— 
eee eA Anglo-Indian Ass, in 

ioneer Mail, April 13, 1900.)] 

[1844.—'* The Eurasian Belle," in а few 
Local Sketches by J. M., Caleutta.—6th sor. 
Notes and Queries, xii. 177. 

[1866.—Sce quotation under KHUDD.} 

1880.—“‘The shovel-hats are surprised that 
the Eurasian does not become a missionary 
or a schoolmaster, or a policeman, or some- 
thing of that sort. Tho native papers say, 


, 
* Deport him’; the white prints say, ‘Make 
him a soldier’; and the Eurasian himself 
says, *Make me a Commissioner, give mo a. 
pension.' ”—Ali Baba, 123. 


EUROPE, adj. Commonly used in 
India for “European,” in contradis- 
tinction to country (q.v.) as qualify- 
ing goods, viz. those imported from 
Europe. The phrase is probably obso- 
lescent, but still in common use. 
“Europe shop” is a shop where Euro- 
pean goods of sorts are sold in an up- 
country station. The first quotation 
applies the word to a man. [A 
агора morning" is lying late in bed, 
as това to the Anglo-Indian's habit 
of early rising.] 

1673.—'* The AER) by the help of an 
Europe Engineer, sprung a Mine 
blow up the Castle.” Fryer, af. 

682-3.—'' Ordered that a sloop be sent 


to Conimero with uropa fuero apse 
Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., Ist ser. ii. 14.] 
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EYSHAM, EHSHÁM. 

1711.—**On the arrival of а E shi 
the Бабри із always throng'd with People." 
ux) ; 27. i 

1781.—'' Guthrie and Wordie take this 
mothod of acquainting the Public that thoy 
intend quitting the Europe Shop Business.” 
—lIndia Gazette, May 26. 

1782.—'' To bo Sold, a magnificent Europe 
CER EU E a most olegant manner, 
an liar to thi try."— 
Td May ll. oe oe eee 

с, 1817.—'*Now the Europe shop into 
which Mrs. Browne and Mary went was a 
very largo one, and full of' all sorts of 
things. Ono side was зеб out with Europe 
caps and bonnets, ribbons, feathers, sashes, 
and what not."—JMrs, Sheriwood's Stories, 
ed. 1873, 23. 

1866.—'* Mrs. Smart. Ah, Mr. Cholmon- 
doloy, I was called tho Europe Angel."— 
The Dawk Bungalow, 219. 

1888.—'*I took a ‘European morning’ 


after having had three days of going out 
before breakfast. . . ." Lady jj sd 


— Dufferin, Vice- 
regal Life, 371.) 

EYSHAM, EHSHAM, s Ar. 
ahshim, pl. of hashim, ‘a train or 
retinue.’ One of the military techni- 
calities affected by Tippoo; and ac- 
cording to. Kirkpatrick (Z'ippoo’s Letters, 
ME р. cii.) applied to garrison {тоо 

iles explains it as “ Irregular infantry 
with swords and matchlocka" (See 
his tr. of H. of Hydur Naik, p. 398, 
and tr. of H. of Tip Sultan, р. 61). 
[the term was used by the latter 

oghuls (see Mr. Irvine below). 

[1896.—‹‹ Іп tho case of tho Ahshim, or 
troops belonging to the infantry and artillery, 
wo have a По more definite information 
under this head."—IV. Irvine, Army of the 
Indian Moghuls, in J.R.A.S, July 1896, 
p. 528.) 


Е 


FACTOR, s. Originally a com- 
mercial agent ; the executive head of 
afactory. Till some 55 years ago the 
Factors formed the third of the four 
classes into which the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company were theoreti- 
cally divided, viz. Senior Merchants, 
Junior Merchants, factors and writers. 
But these terms had long ceased to 
have any relation to the occupation of 
these officials, and even to have ап 
application at all except in the nomina 
lists of the service. e titles, how- 
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ver, continue (through vis inertiae of 
administration in such matters) in the 
classified lists of the Civil Service for 
years after the abolition of the last 
vestige of the Company's trading char- 
acter, aud it is not till the publication 
of the E. I. Register for the first half 
of 1842 that they disappear from that 
official publication, In this the whole 
hody appears without any classifica- 
tion; and in that for the second half 
of 1842 they are divided into six classes, 
first. class, second class, &c., an arrange 
ment which, with the omission of the 
Gth class, still continues. Possibly the 
expressions Factor, Factory, may have 
been adopted from the Portuguese 
Feitor, Feitoria. The formal authority 
for the classification of the civilians is 
quoted under 1675. 


1501.— With which answer night came 
on, and there came aboard the Captain 
Mór that Christian of Calecut sent by the 
Factor (feitor) to say that Cojebequi assured 
him, and he knew it to bo the case, that the 
ing of Calecut was arming a great fleet," 
— Correa, і. 250. 

1582.—'*The Factor and the Catuall 
having secn these parcels began to laugh 
thercat."—Cuastciteda, tr. by №. L., f. 465. 
1600.—'*Capt. Middleton, John Havard, 
and Francis e, elected the threo prin- 
cipal Factors. John Havard, being pre- 
sent, willingly accepted."”—Seinsbury, i. 111. 


c. 1610.—'* Les Portugais de Malaca ont 
des commis ot facteurs par toutes ces Isles 
pour le trafic."—Pyrard de Laral, ii. 106. 
Hak, Soc. ii. 170]. 

1653.—''Feitor est vn terme Portugais 
signifiant vn Consul aux Indes."—De la 
Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed, 1657, p. 538. 


1666.—‘The Viceroy camo to Cochin, 
and thero received the nowa that Antonio 
de Si, Factor (Fator) of Coulam, with all 
his officers, had been slain by the Moors,"— 
Faria y Sousa, i. 35. 

1075-6.—'' For the advancement of our 
Apprentices, we diroct that, after they have 
served the first fivo yeares, they shall have 
£10 per annum, for the last two yeares ; and 
having served these two ycares, to he enter- 
tayned one year longer, as Writers, and 
have Writers’ Sallary: and having sorved 
that yeare, to enter into degree of 
Factor, which otherwise would have been 
ten yeares. And knowing that a distinction 
of titles is, in many respects necessary, we 
do order that when tho Apprentices have 
served their times, they be stiled Writers ; 
and when the Writers have served their 
times, they be stiled and 
having served their times to be stiled Mer- 
chants ; and Merchants having served their 
times to bo stiled Senior Merchants." — Ezt. 

Court's Letter in Bruce's Annals of the 

„1. Co., ii. 874-5. 
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FACTORY. 
1689.—“These are the chief Places of 
Note and Trade where their Presidents and 
Agents reside, for the sup of whom, 
with their Writers and F: largo Pri- 
vileges and Salaries аго allowed.”"—Ocington, 
886. (Tho samo writer tells us that Factors 
got £440 n year; junior Factors, £15; Write 
£7. Poons got 4 rupees а month. P. 392. 
1711. — Lockyor gives the salaries at 
Madras аз folios: ace {отаны с 
and £100 gratuity; 6 Councillors, of w: 
the chief (2nd?) had £100, Sd. £70, 4th. 
£50, tho others £40, which was the salary 
of 6 Sonior Merchants. 2 Junior Merchants 
£30 per annum; 5 Factors, £15; 10 Writers, 
£5; 2 Ministers, £100, ;1 Surgeon, #36. 


“ Attornoy-General has 50 Pagodas рог 

Линин gratuity. = 
Bea renger 100 eu * * * 
(p. 14.) 

v, 1718.—'*Ho was appointed to bo a 
Writer in tho Company's Civil Sorvico, be- 
coming . . . after the first буо (years) a 
factor."—Orme, Fragments, viii. 

1781.—'* Why wo should have a Council 
und Senior and Junior Merchants, fi 
and writers, to load one ship in tho year (at 
Penang), and to collect a very small rovenuo, 
appears to mn partceny incomprehensible.” 
—Corresp. of Lat. Cornwallis, i. 390. 

1786.—In a notification of Aug. 10th, tho 
subsistence of civil servants out of employ 
is fixed thus :— 

A Senior Merchant—£400 sterling por ann. 

Junior Merchant—£300 „ E 


that tho Hector should leave a merchant in 
his country . . . it has been thought fit to 
sottle a at Achcen, and leave Juxon 
and Nicolls in charge of it.”"—Sainsbury, 
i. 415. 

1809.—'* The factory-house (at Cuddaloro) 
is a chasto pieco of architecture, built by 
my relativo Diamond Pitt, when this was 
tho chief station of tho British on tho 
Coromandel Coast."—Zd. Valentia, i. 372. 


We add a list of the Factories estab- 
lished by the E. I. Company, as com- 
lete as we have been able to compile. 
We have used Milburn, Sainsbury, the 
* Charters of the E. I. Company," and 
* Robert Burton, The English Acquisitions 
in Guinea and East India, 1798," which 
contains (p. 184) a Jong list of English 
Factories. It has not been possible to 
submit our list as yet to proper 
criticism. The letters attached indi- 
cate the authorities, viz. M. Milburn, 
S. Sainsbury, C. Charters, B. Burton. 
For a list of the Hollanders’ Factories 
їп 1613 see Danvers, Letters, i. 309.] 


In Arabia, the Gulf, and Persia. 
Judda, В. Muscat, B. 
Mocha, M. Kishm, B. 
Aden, M. Bushire, M. 
Shahr, B. Gombroon, C. 
Durga (?), B. Bussorah, M. 
Dofar, B. Shiraz, C. 
Maculla, B. Ispahan, C. 


Factorsand Writers--£200 — , " In Sind.—Tatta (?). 
In Seton-Karr, i. 131. In Western India. 
Е Cutch, M. Barcaloro, M. 
FACTORY, s. A trading establish- "ambay, M. ees , M. 


era (Baroda), M. oce y M. 


тп a foreign port or mart (sec Tired) А fats ov 

»receding). roach, C. :urma| m, M. 

1 ing) Ahmedabad, C. Tell A „С. 

1500. — “And then he sent ashore tho [Surat and Swally, С. Calic: 

Factor Ayres Correa with tho ship's car- } Bombay, С. Cranganoro, M. 

peuters .. . and sent to ask tho King for /Raybag (?), M. Cochin, M. 

timber . . . all which the King sent іп +Кајарого, M. Porca, M. 

great sufficiency, and he sent orders also for | Carwar, C. Carnoply, M. 

him to havo many carpenters and labourers | Batikala, M. Quilon, М. 

to assist in making the houses; and thoy | Honore, M. Anjengo, C. 

brought much plank and wood, and palm- Eastern and Coromandel Coast. 

trees which they cut down at the Point, so ‘Tuticorin, M Masulipatam, C., S. 

that they mado n great Campo,* in which сао» E Madapbllam, C. pun 
б, (2 `2 3 h-i 

thoy mado houses for the Captain Mór, and Porto Novo, C. Ye EAR ge M. 


(9), 
Cuddalore (Ft. St. Ingeram (1), M. 
David) С. (qy. Vizagapatam, C. 
ras? Bimlipatam, M. 
Fort St. Georgo, C.M. Ganjam, M. 
Pulicat, M. Manickpatam, B.. 
Pettipoli, C., S. Arzapore (?), B. 
Bengal Side. 
Balasore, C. (and Је- Malda, C. 
lasore #) Berhampore, М. 
Calcutta (Ft. Wil- Patna, C. 
liam and Chutta- Lucknow, C. 


for each of the Captains, and houses for 
Ше peoplo, ond thoy mado exp а ве vate 
large house for the factory (feitoria)."— 
Correa, i. 168. 

1582.—*, . . he sont а Nayro... to 
tho intent heo might remaine in the Fac- 
torye."—Custaiteda (by ЇЧ. L.), ff. 54b. 

1606.—'*In which time the Portingal! and 
Tydoryan Slaves had sacked the towne, 
setting fire to tho factory.”—Aliddleton’s 
Voyage, G. (4). 


1615.—‘The King of Acheen desiring|  nutteo, С.) Agra, C. 
еты t is more like th of ly, С. ге, М. 
Com; u id (qv) than Tay Infans! we had Cosim T, v. äc C. 
found when completing that article, Rajmahal, C. Chittagong? 
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Indo-Chinese Countries. 
Pegu, M. igore, M. 
"Tennasserim (Trina- Sin, "ML, S. (Judea, 


FAILSOOF, = An—H. jailsaf, 
from gAbcopos. But its popular sense 
is a ‘crafty schemer, an ‘artiul dodger.’ 


core, ie. Yuthia). Filosofo, in Manilla, is applied to a 
Qus boja, M. native who has ү at Р, ‚ апа 
Дт = E Cochin Canaan returns to his birthplace in the 
Patani, S. Dune gs provinces, with all the importance of 
In China. i кешр; jang darnos 

i z о uropeaun habits umentritt, 

yer M., 8. Tywan (in Formosa), | Wocahular.). ‹ d 


у, № Я 
Hoksien (i.e. Fu- Chusan, M. (and Ning- 
chow), M. pot). 


FAKEER, s Hind. from Arab. 


Ja Jupan.—Firando, M. Jakir (‘poor’). Properly an indigent 


Archipelago. person, but specially ‘one poor in the 

In Sumatra. sight of agi Ж аре to a Maloni 

P medau religious mendicant, and then 

LAM Tadrapore; te loosely and inaccurately, to Hindu 


devotees and naked ascetics, And 
this last is the most ordinary Anglo- 
Indian use, 


Ticoo, M. (qu. same (B. has also, in Suma- 
аз Ayer Dickois, tra, Ayer Borma, 
В.? Eppon, and Bamola, 
їс 


Sillobnr, M. which we cannot i 
ы У 1001.—''Fokers are men of good life, 
Boncoolen, C. identify.) which are only given to peace. о s 
pex se Ў calls 
Чаты, M., S. Indraghiri, S. them, Ното оог call pee Talbies 

Java! nn ints." — Collection оў things... 
iusta: GRE Tarte ih шаң р ол 
Japan, Ma, S. ар (eines Ваш | c Muley Boferessont cortaine Fokers, 
Mae A ee held of great estimation amongst the Moores, 

a le 


to his brother Muley Sidan, to (теме 
conditions of Peace." —Jhid. 


1033.—'* Also they are called Fackeeres, 
which aro religious names."-——I", Bruton, in 
Пан. v. 56. 


Banjarmasin, M. Brunci, M. 
Succadana, M. 


In Celeles, «cc. 
Macassar, M., S. Pulo Roon (1), M., S. 


Banda, M. Puloway, 8. 1653.—'' Fakir signifio pauure en Turq ot 
Lantar, 5. Pulo Condore, M. Persan, mais on Indion signifio . . . упс 
Noira, S. Magindanao, M. especo do Roligioux Indou, qui foullont 
Rosingyn, 8. Machian, (3), S. lo monde aux picds, ct пе s'habillent, que de 
Sclaman, 8. Moluccus, S. haillons qu'ils ramassent dans les ruis. "—De 
Amboyna, M. lu Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1057, 538. 


Camballo (9 Ceram), Hitto, Larica (ог 
Luricea) and Looho, or Lugho, are moen- 
tioned in S. (iii. 303) as sub-factories of 
Amboyna. 


[FAGHFUR, np. “The common 
Moslem term for the Emperors of 
China ; in the Kamus the first syllable 
is Zammated (Fugh); in Al-Magudi 
(chap. xiv.) we find Baghfür and in 
Al-Idrisi Baghbügh, or Baghbün. In 
Al-Asmwi Bagh=god or idol (Pehlewi 
and Persian) ; hence according to some 
Расла (?) and Bine а ү 
(7. Sprenger (41-Мағийї, р. 327) re- 
marks that Baghfür is a literal trans- 
lation of Tien-tse, and quotes Visdelou: 
“pour mieux faire comprendre de quel 
ciel ils veulent parler, ils poussent la 

fnéalogie (of the Emperor) plus loin. 
fis lui donnent le ciel pour pire, la 
terre pour mère, le soleil pour frère 
niné, et la lune As sceur aînée” — 
Burton, Arabian Nights, vi. 120-121.] 


c. 1660.—'' I have often met in the Field, 
especially u the Lands of tho Rajas, 
whole squadrons of theso Faquires, alto- 
gother naked, dreadful to behold. Some 
held thoir Arms lifted up . . .; others had 
their torrible Hair hanging about them . . . ; 
somo had a kind of Jfercules's Club; others 
had dry and stiff Tigor-skins ovor thoir 
Shoulders... . ."—Hernier, E.T. p. 102; [ed. 
Constable, 317]. 

1073.—'* Fakiers or Holy Men, abstracted 
from the World, and resigned to God."— 
Fryer, 95. 

[1684.—“ Tho Ffuckeer that Killed yo 
Boy at Ennore'vith sovorall others . . . wero 
brought to their tryalls. . . ."—Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. Їй. 111.) 

1690.—''They are called Faquirs by the 
Natives, but je commonly by us, be- 
cause of the abundance of Ashes with which 
they powder their Hends."—Ovington, 350. 


1727.—''Being now settled in Peace, he 
invited his holy Brethron the Fakires, who 
are very numerous in India, to come to 
Agra and receivo a new Suit of Clothes." — 
A. Hamilton, i. 175 ; [od. 1744, ii. 177]. 
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1763.—''Rocoived a letter from Dacca 
dated 29th Novr., desiring our orders with 
tho Fakirs who were taken 
mers nt tho retaking of Dacca."—Ft. 
William Cons. Dec. 5, in Long, 342. On 


to 


гората 


theso lattor Fukirs, seo under S ASEE. 


1770.—“ Singular expodionts have beon 
tried by mon jealous of suporiority to share 
the voneration of the 
multitude; this has given riso to a race of 
monks known in India by tho namo of 


with the Bramins 


Fakirs.” —Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 49. 


1774.—'* Tho character of а fakir is held 
in great estimation in this country.”—Bogle, 


in Markham's Tibet, 23. 


1856.— Я 
«t Thero stalks а row of Hindoo dovotcos, 


Бейодрой with ashes, their foul matted 
hair 

Down to their heols; their blear eyes 
On this 


fiercely scowl 
Boneath their painted brows. 
sido struts А 
A Mussulman Fakeer, who tells his beads, 
By Woy of prayer, but cursing all tho 
wi 


io 
Tho heathen."—74e Banyan Tree. 
1878.—‹ Les mains abandonnécs sur les 
fakir. 


gonoux, dans uno immobilité do ."— 
Alph. Daudet, Le Nalub, ch. vi. 


FALAUN,s Ar. faldn, fuldn, and 
Н. fuldna, faldna, ‘such an one,’ ‘a 
certain one’; Span. and Port. fulano, 
Heb. Fuluni (Ruth iv.1) In Elphin- 
stone’s Life we see that this was the term 
by which he and his friend Strachey 
used to indicate their master in early 
days, and a man whom they much 
respected, Sir Barry Close. And l gradu; 
ally, by a process of Hobson-Jobson, 
this was turned into Forlorn. 

1803.—‘“‘Tho General (A. Wellesley) is an 
excellent man to havea peace to make. . . . 
I had a long talk with him about such a 
one; ho said ho was a very sensible man." 
—Op. cit. i. 81. 

1824.—“ This is the old ghaut down which 
we were so glad to retreat with old Forlorn.” 
—ii. 164. Soo also i. 56, 108, 345, &c. 


FANAM, s The denomination of 
a small coin long in use in 5. India, 
Malayal. and Tamil ралат, ‘money, 
from Skt. pana, р pan, ‘to barter’). 
There is also a Dekhani form of the 
word, falam, In Telugu it is called 
räka. The form f«nam wes probably 
of Arabic origin, as we find it long 
prior to the Portuguese period. The 
рит was anciently a gold coin, but 
latterly of silver, or sometimes of base 
gold. It bore various loval values, but 
according to the old Madras monetary 
system, prevailing till 1818, 42 fanams 


veneziani e moneto 
talle, chiamano vna monota 


went to one star pagoda, and a Madras 
fanam was therefore worth about 2d. 
(seo Prinseps Useful Tables, by Е. 
Thomas, p. 18. The weights of a 
large number of ancient fanams given 
by Mr. Thomas in a note to his Pathan 
Kings of Delhi show that the average 
weight was 6 grs. of gold (p. 170). 
Fanams are still met with on the west 
coast, and as late as 1862 were received 
at the treasuries of Malabar and 
Calicut. As the coins were very small 
they used to be counted by means of a 
small board or dish, having a large 
number of holes or pits. On this a 
pile of fanams was shaken, and then 
swept off, leaving the holes filled. 
About the time named Rs. 5000 worth 
of gold fanams were sold off at those 
treasuries, [Mr. Logan names various 
kinds of fanams: the virdy, or gold, of 
which 4 went to a rupee; new virdy, 
or gold, 3§ to a rupee; in silver, 5 to 
a rupee; the rdsz fanam, the most. 
ancient of the indigenous fanams, now 
of fictitious value; the sultāni fanam 
of Tippoo in 1790-92, of which 35 went 
to a rupee (Malabar, ii. Gloss. clxxix.).] 


c. 1814. —'' A hundred füni&m aro 
6 golden dinars” (in Ceylon).—Jbn 
iv. 174. 

c. 1948.—'* And these latter (Malabar 
Christians) are tho Masters of the public 
steclyard, from which I derived, as a per- 
quisito of my office as Popo's Legate, every 
month a hundred gold fau, Xa thousand 
"ES I left."—Juhn Marignolli, in Cathay, 


1442, —'* In this country they have three 
kinds of money, made of gold mixed with 
alloy . . . tho third called fanom, із equi- 
valent in value to the tenth part of the last 
mentioned coin" (partāb, vid. pardao).— 
Alderrazal, in India in the ХУШ Cent. 
p. 26. 


ual to 
аша, 


1498.—“ Fifty fanoeens, which are cqual 
BE cruzados." — Roteiro de V. da Gama, 
1505.—“‘ Quivi spondeno ducati d auro 
i auro ot argento e me- 
о argento 


fanone. XX vagliono vn ducato. Tara o 


vn altra moneta de metale. XV vagliono 
vn Fanone."—ltalian version of Letter from. 


Dom Manuel of Portugal (Reprint by A. 


Burnell, 1881), p. 12. 


1510.—'* He also coins a silver money 


called ѓаге, and others of gold, 20 of which 
go to a pardao, and are call 

of these small coins of silver, there go six- 
а to а {апош."-—Ё‹ 


ed fanom. And 
Hak. Soc. 


515.— They would take our cruzados 


nt 19 fanams."—Albuquerque's Treaty with 
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do Tombo, p. 373. 


1516.—''Eight fine rubies of tho weight 
of ono fanão . . . are worth fanóes 10."— 
Barlose (Lisbon od.), 384. 


1553.—''In the ceremony of dubbing a 
knight he is to go with all Tus kinsfolk and 
friends, in pomp and festal procession, to 
tho House of tho King . . . and make him 
an offering of 60 of those pleces of gold 
which they call Fanóes, each of which may 
be worth 20 reis of our moncy."— Dc Barros, 
Dec. I. liv. ix. cap. iii. 


1582.—In the English transl. of ‘Cas- 
taiteda" is а passage identical with the pre- 
ceding, in which the word is written 
“ Fannon."— Fol. 36). 


., » "In this city of Negapatan aforo- 
said aro current certain coins called fannd. 
++ « They are of base gold, and are worth 
in our moncy 10 soldi cach, and 17 are equal 
lg M zeechin of Venetian gold." —Guasp. Balbi, 
©зге. 


the Samorin, eq Documentos da Torre 


с, 1610.—** Ils nous donnent tous les jours 
a chacun un Panan, qui est vne piece d'or 
monnoye du Roy qui vaut environ quatre 
sols ot demy."—J’yrard de Laval, i. 250; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 350; in i. 365 Panants]. 

[c. 1665.—**. . . if thero is not found in 
every thousand oysters the valuo of 5 fanos 
of pearls—that is to say a half ecu of our 
moncy,—it із accopted as a proof that the 
fishing will not be good. . . ."— Тасеглісг, 
ed. Ball, ii. 117 sey.) 


1678.—'*2, Whosoever shall profane the 
namo of God by swearing or cursing, he 
shall pay 4 fanams to the uso of the pooro 
for grory orth or curse."—Orders agreod 
on by tho Governor and Council of Ft. 
БЕ Geo, Oct. 28. In Notes and Exts, No. i. 
us 


1752.—“ N.B. 36 Fanams to а Pagoda, is 
tho exchange, by which all tho servants 
belonging to the Company reccivo their 
salaries. But in the Bazar the general 
SEE in Trade is 40 to 42."— 7. Brooks, 
p. 8. 

1784.—This is probably tho word which 
occurs in а “Song by a Gentleman of the 
Navy when a Prisoner in Bangalore Jail" 
(temp. Hyder 'Ali). 

** Yo Bucks of Seringapatam, 
Ye Captives so cheerful and gay ; 

How swect with a golden sanam 

You spun the slow moments away.” 
In Scton- Kerr, i. 19, 


1785.—'* You aro desired to lay a silver 
fanam, a piece worth three pence, upon the 
ground. ‘This, which is tho smallest. of all 
coins, the elephant feels about till he finds.” 
—Curaccioli's Life of Clive, i. 288. 


1803.—'* The pay I have given tho boat- 


men is one gold fanam for every day they 
do not work, and two gold fanams for overy 
day they do."—From Sir 4. Wellesley, in 


Life of Munro, i. 919. 


.FAN-PALM, з. The usual applica- 
tion of this name is to the Borassus 


flabelliformis, L. Ça BRAB, PALMYRA 

which is no doubt the type on. which 
our ladies fans have been formed, 
But it is also sometimes applied to the 
Talipot (q.v.); and it is exceptionally 
(and sure 


erroneously) applied b 
Sir L. Pelly OROS арр 932) w 


the “Traveller's Tree,” ùc, the Mada- 
gascar Ravenala (Urania speciosa). 


FANQUI,s. Chin. fan-kwei, ‘foreign 


demon’; sometimes with the affix ix: 
or (й, ‘son’; the popular Chinese 
name for Europeans. [During the 
15th and 16th centuries large numbers 
of black slaves of both sexes from the 
E. I. Archipelago were purchased by 
the great houses of Canton to serve as 
gate-keepers. They were called ‘devil 
slaves,’ and it is not improbable that 
the term ‘foreign devil,’ so freely used 
by the Chinese for foreigners, may 
have had this origin."— Вай, Things 
Chinese, 535.] 


FARASH, FERASH, FRASH, s. 


Ar.—H. farrdsh, [farsh, ‘to spread (a 
carpet")| A menial servant whose 


roper business is to spread carpets, 


р 
pue tents, &c., and, in fact, in a 
h 


ouse, to do housemaid’s work; em- 
loyed also in Persia to administer the 
stinado. The word was in more 


common use in ludia two centuries 
ago than now. One of the highest 
hereditary officers of Sindhia’s Court 
is calle 


the Farash-khana-wala. 
[The same word used for the tamarisk 
tree (Tamaris gallica) is а corr. of the 
Ar. fards.] 


с. 1300,—'' Sa grando richosco apparut оп 


un pavoillon que li roys d'Ermenio envola 
nu roy de France, qui valoit bien cinq cens 


livres; et li manda li roy de Hermenio que 
uns ferrais au Soudanc dou Coyno li avoit 
donnei. Ferrais est cil qui tient les pa- 
veillons ац Soudane et qui li nettoio scs 
mesons."—Jehan, Seigneur de Joiucille, od. 
De Wailly, p. 18. 

c. 1513.—** And the gentlemen гойо... 
upon horses from the king's stables, attended 
by his servants whom they call farazes, who 
groom and feed them.”—Curra, Lendas, II. 
i. 961. 

(Hero it seems to bo used for Syce (q.v.) 
or groom). 

095 азана, Sco under BATTA, 
a. 


c. 1590.—‘Besides, there nro employed 
1000 Farráshes, natives of Irán, and 
Hindostán."— Ain, i. 47. 
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1648.—''The Frassy for tho Tents.”— 
Van Twist, 86. 

1673.—'' Where live the Frasses or Porters 
also.” —Fryer, 67. 


ИСЕ] Адалар д io tho Resident at | begu 


Murshidabad). 
*c * * * * 

“Public servants as follows:—1 Valve 
2 Moonshers, 4 Chobdars, 2 Jemadars, 20 
Peons, 10 Mussalchees, 12 Bearers, 2 Chowry 

Beavers, and such а number of and 
Lasars аз һо may havo occasion for romov- 
ing his tents."—In Zong, 406. 

[1812.—'*Much of courso deponds upon 
the chiof of the Feroshes or tent-pitchers, 
called tho Ferosh-Bashee, who must noces- 
sarily bo very activo."—AMorier, Journey 
through Persia, 70.] 

1824.—'* Call the ferashes . . o 
thom beat tho rogues on tho soles of thoir 
feet, till they produco the fifty ducuts."— 
Hajji Baba (са. 1835), 40. 

[1859.— 

' Tho Sultan rises and tho dark Ferrash 

Strikes and prepares it for another guest." 

FitzGerald, Omar Khayyam, xlv.] 


FEDEA, FUDDEA, s А deno- 
mination of money formerly current 
in Bombay and the adjoining coast; 
Mahr. phadyd (qu. Av. fidya, ransom ? ). 
It constantly occurs in the account 
statements of the 16th century, e.g. of 
Nunez (1564) аз a money of account, 
of which 4 went to the silver tanga, 
see TANGA] 20 to the Pardao. In 
filburn (1813) it is a pice or copper 
coin, of which 50 went to a rupee. 
Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that 
this may be the Ar. denomination of 
a small coin used in Egypt adde. (i.e. 
*silverling?. It may be an objection 
that the letter zwd used in that word 
is generally pronounced in India as a 
2. The faddu is the Turkish pans РА 
of a piastre, ап infinitesimal value now. 
[Burton (Arabian Nights, xi. 98) gives 
2000 faddahs as e iem about ls 9d.] 
But, according to Lane, the name was 
originally given to half-dirhems, coined 
early in the 15th century, and these 
would be worth about 53d. The fedea of 
1554 would be about 43d. This rather 
indicates the identity of the names. 


FERAZEE, s Properly Аг. fa- 
rdizt, from fardiz (pl of farz) ‘the 
divine ordinances,’ A name appli 
to a body of Mahommedan Puritans in 
Bengal, kindred to the Wahābis of 
Arabia. They represent a reaction and 
protest against the corrupt condition 
and pagan practices into which Mahom- 


. and lct; 


FETISH. 


medanism in Eastern India had fallen, 
analogous io the former decay of 
native Christianity in the south (see 
MALABAR RITES). This reaction was 
an by Hajji Shariyatullah, a native 
of the village of Daulatpür, in the 
district of Faridpür, who was killed in 
an agrarian riot in 1831. His sou 
рааа Miyün succeeded him as head of 
the sect. Since his death, some 35 
years ago, the influence of the body 
is said to have diminished, but it had 
spread very largely through Lower 
engal. The ига wraps his dhoty 
q.v.) round his loins, without crossing 
it between his legs, a practice which 
he E» ards as heathenish, as а Bedouin 
would. 


FEROZESHUHUR,  FERO- 
SHUHR, PHERUSHAHR, п.р. The 
last of these appears to be the correct 
representation of this name of the 
scene of the hard-fought lattle of 21st- 
22nd December, 1845. For, according 
to Col. R. C. Temple, the Editor of 
Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. 116 (1885), 
the village was named after Bhat Pher, 
a Sikh saint of the beginning of the 
century, who lies buried at Miün-ke- 
Tahsil in Lahore District. 


FETISH, s A natural object, or 
animal, made an object of worship. 
From Port. fetico, feitiço, or felisso (old 
Span. fechtzo), apparently from factittus, 
signifying first ‘artificial, and then 
‘unnatural,’ ‘wrought by charms, &c. 
The word is not Anglo-Indian ; but it 
was at an early date applied by the 
Portuguese to the magical figures, &c., 
used by natives in Africa and India, 
and has thence been adopted into 
French and English. The word has 
of late years acquired a special and 
technical meaning, chiefly through tlie 
writings of Cointe. [See Jevons, Intr. 
to the Science of Rel. 166 segg.) Ray- 
nouard (Lex. Roman.) has fachuricr, 
fachilador, for ‘a sorcerer, which he 
places under fut, i.e. fatum, and cites 
old Catalan fadador, old Span. kadu- 
dor, and then Port. feiticeiro, &c. But 
le has mixed up the derivatives of 


ed | two different words, fatum and facti- 


tius. Prof. Max Müller quotes, from 
Muratori, a work of 1311 which 
has: *incantationes, sacrilegia, auguria, 
vel malefica, quae facturae seu prae- 
stigia vulgariter appellantur" And 


- — — n 
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Raynouard himself has in a French 


passage of 1446; “par leurs sorceries 
t faretureries.” l 


1487.—“E assi Ihe (а el Rey do Boni) 
mandou muitos о santos conselhos 
tornar á Fé de Nosso Senhor . . . mandan- 
Bu muito estranhar suas idolotrias o 

feitigarias, que om suas terras us n 
tinhiio o usio."—Carcet, Resende, Chron. of 
How, Jota IT. ch. lxv. 

c. 1539.—''E que ji por duas vezes о 
tinhüo tétado сб arroydo feytico, só а fim 
de ello sayr fora, e o matarem na briga . . ." 
—Piuto, ch. xxxiv. 

1552.—" They have many and various 
idolatries, and deal much in charms (feiti- 
coes) and divinations,"— Custaalvda, ii. 51. 

1553.—“ And as all tho nation of this 
Ethiopia is much given to sorceries (fei- 
ticos] in which stands all their trust and 
fuath . . . and to satisfy himself tho more 
surely of tho truth about his son, the king 


in a cloth was sent by a slave to ono of his 
women, of whom he had a suspicion."— 
Barros, I. iii, 10. 

1600.— If they find any Fettisos in the 

way аз they роо (which are their idolatraus 
s) they give them some of their fruit."— 
In Purchas, ii. 940, see also 961. 

1606.—‘ They all determined to slay tho 
Archbishop . . . they resolved to do it by 
another kind of death, which they hold to 
be, not less certain than by the sword or 
other violence, and that is by sorceries 
(feyticos), making these for the places by 
which he had to pass," —(Gouvec, f. 17. 

1613.—'*As feiticeiras usio muyto. do 
rayzes de crvas plantas e arvores e animaes 
pera feitiços o irunsfipuracües. . . ."— 
Godinhu de Eredia, f. 38. 

1673.—'* We saw several the Holy Office 
һай branded with the names of Fetisceroes 
or Charmers ог in English Wizards.”— 

"тегу 155. 

1690.—'* They (tho Africans) travel no- 
where without their Fateish about thern." 
-—Üeington, G7. 

1878.—“The word fetishism was never 
used before tho year 1760. In that year 
appeared an anonymous book called Du 
Culte des Dieng Fétiches, ou Parallèle de 
l'Ancienne. Religion de UEgupte acre la Rel, 
uctuelle de la Nigritie," Vt is known that 
this book was written by . the well 
known President de Brosses. . Why did 
the Portuguese navigators . . . recognise 
at once what they saw among the Negroes 
of the Gold Coast as feitiços? The answer 
is clear. Because they themselves wero 
perfectly familiar with a feitiço, an amulet 
or talisman."—Mac Miller, Hibbert Lectures, 
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FIREFLY, s. Calld in South 
Indian vernaculars hy names signify- 
ing ‘ Lightning Insect.’ 


ordered a feitiço which was used among | flashed and intermitted throughout 
them (in Congo). This feitiço being ticd 


A curious question has been dis- 
cussed among entomologists, &c., of late 
years viz as to the truth of the 
а rhythmical or synchronous 

hing of fireflies when visible in 
great numbers Both the present 
writers can testify to the fact of a 


ogros | distinct effect of this kind. One of 


them can never forget an instance in 
which he witnessed it, twenty years or 
more before he was aware that any 
one had published, or questioned, the 
fact. It was in descending the 
Chandor Ghat, in Nasik District of 
! the Bombay Presidency, in the end of 
May or beginning of June 1843, during 
a fine night preceding the rains, ‘There 
was d targe amphitheatre of forest- 
covered hills, and every leaf of every 
tree seemed to bear a firefly. They 


the whole area in apparent rhythm 
and утрау. It is we suppose, 
possible that this may have been a 
deceptive impression, though it is 
difficult to see how it could originate. 
The suggestions made at the meetings 
of the Entomological Society аге 
utterly unsatisfactory to those who 
have observed the phenomenon. In 
fact. it may be said that those suggested 
explanations only assume that the soi- 
disant observers did not observe what 
they alleged. We quote several inde- 
pendent testimonies to the phenomenon. 


1579.—'' Among theso trees, night by 
night, did show themsclucs ап infinite 
swarme of fiorio sceming wormes flying in 
the nire, whoxo bodies (no bigger than an 
ordinario (Не) did make a shew, and giue 
such light as euery twigge on euery tree had 
boeno a lighted candle, or as if that place 
had beene tho starry еаго."— Drake's 
Voyage, by Е. Fletcher, Hak. Soc. 149. 


1675.— Wo . . . left our Burnt Wood 
on the Right-hand, but entred another 
made us better Sport, deluding us with 
false Flashes, that you would havo thought 
tho Trees on a Flame, and presently, as 
if untouch'd by Fire, they retained their 
wonted Verdure. "һо Coolies beheld the 
Sight with Horror and Amazoment . . . 
where we found an Host of Flies, tho Sub- 
ject both of our Fear and Wonder... . 

is gave my Thoughts tho Contemplation 
of that Miraculous Bush crowne i 
Innocent Flames, ... the Fire that con- 
sumes everything seeming rather to dress 
than offend it."— Frye, 141-142, 

1682.—“‘ Fireflies (de vuur-rliegen) aro so 
called by us because at cvontide, whenover 
they fly they burn so like fire, that from a. 
distance one fancies to sce so many lanterns ; 
in fact they give light onough to writo by. 


FIREFLY. 3 


+ * » They gather in the rainy season in 
great multitudes in the bushes and trees, 
and live on the flowers of tho trees. Thore 
are various kinds.” —JNieuAof, ii. 291. 


1764.— 
* Ere fireflies trimmed their vital lamps, 
and ero 


Dun Evening trod on rapid Twilight's 
heol, 

His knell was rung.”—Grainger, Bk. I. 

1824.— 


«‹ Yot mark ! as fado tho upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ton thousand cyes. 
Before, behind us, and above, 
"Tho fire-fly lights his lamp of lovo, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of tho copse exploring. 

Heber, od. 1844, i. 258. 

1865.—*' Tho bushes literally swarm with 


fireflies, which flash out thcir intermittent 


light almost contemporanoously ; tho effect 
being that for an instant the oxact outlino 
of all the bushes stands prominently for- 
ward, as if lit up with electric sparks, and 
next moment all is jetty dark—darker from 
tho momentary illumination that preceded. 
Theso flushes succeed ono another every 3 
or 4 soconds for about 10 minutes, when an 
interval of similar duration takes place; 
ns if to allow tho іпзссіз to regain their 
electric or phosphoric vigour."—Ctneron 
Qua es Possessions in Malayan India, 


The passage quoted from Mr. 
Cameron's book was read at the 
Entom. Soc. of London in May 1865, 
by the Rey. Hamlet Clarke, who added 
that : 

“Though he was utterly unable to give 
an oxplanation of tho phenomenon, he 
could so far corroborate Mr. Cameron as 
to say that he had himself witnessed this 
simultaneous flashing ; ho had a vivid 
recollection of a particular glen in the 
Organ Mountains where ho had on soveral 
occasions noticed the contemporancous exhi- 
bition of their light by numerous individuals, 
as if they were acting in concert.” 


Mr. McLachlan then suggested that 
this might be caused by currents of 
wind, which by inducing a number 
of the insects simultaneously to chan; 
the direction of their flight, might 
occasion а momentary concealment of 
their light. 

Mr. Bates had never in his experi- 
ence received the impression of any 
simultaneous flashing. . . . he regarded 
the contemporaneous flashing as an 
illusion produco probably by the 
swarms of insects flying among foliage, 
and being continually, but only 
momentarily, hidden behind the leaves. 
mie Entom. Soc. of London, 1865, pp. 
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Fifteen years later at the same 
Society : 


“Sir Sidney Saunders stated that in the 
South of Europe (Corfu and Albania) the 
simultaneous flashing of  Luciola italicu, 
with intervals of complote darkness for 
somo seconds, was constantly witnessed in 
tho dark summer nights, whon swarming 
myriads were to bo scen. . . . Ho did not 
concur in the hypothesis pecrounled by 
Mr. McLachlan... the flashes aro cor- 
tainly intermittent . . . the simultaneous 
character of theso coruscations among vast 
swarms would seem to depend upon an 
instinctive impulso to emit their light at 
certain intervals as a protective influonce, 
which intervals becamo assimilated to cach 
other by imitative emulation. But what- 
ever be tho causes . . . Шо fact itsolf was 
incontestablo."—/hid. for 1880, Feby. 21, 
Р. ii. ; see also p. vii. 

1868.—''At Singaporo . . . tho littlo 
luminous bootlo commonly known as tho 

(Lampyris, sp. ign.) is common. . . 
clustered in the foliage of the trees, instead 
of keeping up an irregular twinkle, every 
individual shines simultancously at regular 
intervals, as though by a common impulse ; 
so that their light pulsates, as it wore, and 
the tree is for ono momont illuminated by 
a hundred brilliant points, and tho next is. 
almost in total darkness, The intervals 
have about tho duration of a sccond, and 
during tho intermission only ono or two 
romain luminous,”"—Collingicood, Rambles of 
а Naturalist, p. 255. 

1880.—'* HARBINGERS OF THE Monsoon. 
—Ono of tho surest indications of tho ap- 
proach of tho monsoon is tho spectaclo*prc- 
sented nightly in tho Mawul taluka, that 
is, at Khandalla and Lanoli, where tho trees 
are filled with myriads of fireflies, which 
flash their phosphoric light simultancously. 
Each tree suddenly flashes from bottom to 
top. Thousands of trees presenting this 
appearance simultancously, aiford a spectacle 
beautiful, if not grand, beyond conception. 
This little insect, the female of its kind, 
only appears and displays its brilliant light 
immediate! before the monsoon."— Deccan 
Herald, (From Pioneer Mail, Juno 17). 


FIRINGHBEE, s. Pers. Farangi, 
Firingi; Av. Al-Faranj, Ifranji, F'iranj?, 
te.a Frank. This term fora European 
is very old in Asia, but when now 
employed by natives in India is either 
applied (especially in the South) speci- 
fically to the Indian-born Portuguese, 
or, when used more generally, for 
‘European,’ implies something of 
hostility or di gement. (See 
Sonnerat and Elphinstone below.) In 
South India the Tamil P'arangi, the 
Singhalese Parangi, mean only * Portu- 
mee [or natives converted by the 

ortuguese, or by Mahommedans, any 
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European (Madras Gloss. sv.) St. 
Thomass Mount is called in Tam. 
Parangi Malai, from the original 
Portuguese settlement]. Piringi is in 
Tel. =‘cannon,’ (C. B. P.), just as in the 
medieval Mahommedan historians we 
find certain mangonels for sieges called 
maghribt or ‘Westerns’? [And so 
Farhangi or Phirangi is used for the 
straight cut aud thrust swords intro- 
duced by the Portuguese into India, or 
made there in imitation of the forei 
weapon (Sir IV. Elliot, Ind. Antiq. xv. 
30). And it may be added that 
Baber, in describing the battle of 
Panipat (1596) calls his artillery 
J'arangiha (see Autob. by Leyden and 
Erskine, р. 306, note. See also paper 
hy Gen. R. Maclagan, R.E., on early 
Asiatic fire-weapons, in J.4.S. Beng. 
xlv. Pt. i. pp. 66-67). 


c. 930.—'* The Afranjah aro of all thoso 
nations the most warlike . . . tho best 
organised, tho most submissivo to tho 
authority of their rulors."— Mas'üdi, iii. 66. 

c. 1840.—‘* Thoy call Franchi all tho 
Christians of theso parts from Romania 
westward."— Pegolotti, in Cathay, &c., 292. 

с. 1350.—'* —— Franks. For so thoy 
term us, not indeed from France, but from 
Frank-land (non а Franciá sed a Franquid)." 
—AMarignolli, ibid. 330. 


In a Chinese notice of the same age 
the horses carried by Marignolli as a 
resent from the Pope to the Great 
Khan are called “horses of the kingdom 
of Fulang,” i.c. of Farang or Europe. 


1384.—“ Е quello nominare Franchi pro- 
cede da’ Franceschi, che tutti ci appellano 
Franceschi,"— Frescolaldi, Viaggio, p. 93. 

* 1436.—“ At which timo, talking of Cataio, 
he told mo howo tho chief of that Princes 
corto knowo well enough what tho Franchi 
were... . Thou knowest, said he, how 
neero weo beo unto ney and that wo 
practise thither continually . . . adding this 
further, We Cataini have twoo eyes, and 
yo" Franchi one, whereas yow (torne 
him towards tho Tartares that were wth him 
havo neuer a опо. . . ."— Barbaro, Hak. 

c. 1140. — “Hi nos Francos appellant, 
aiuntque cum ceteras gentes coccas vocent, 
se duobis oculis, nos unico esso, superiores 
existimantes se esse prudentia," —Cunti, in 
Poggius, de Var. Fortunae, iv. 

1498.—“ And when he heard this ho said 
that such people could be nono other than 
Francos, for so they call us in thoso parts.” 
—Rotciro de V. da Gama, 97. 

1560.—‹“ Habitio aqui (Tabriz) duas nações 
de Christüos . . . e hunsdelles а qui chamüo 
Franques, estes tem o costume о f6, como 
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quo leur nom y est domeuré 
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поз... © outros sio Armenos,"—4. Ten- 
retro, Itinerario, ch. xv. 

1565.—'' Suddenly news came from Thatta 
that the had passed Lahori Bandar, 
and attacked tho city. "—Tartkh-i-Tahirt, in 
Elliot, i. 276. 

c. 1610.—‘‘La renommée des Francois а 
estó tello par leur conquestes on Orient, 
memoiro 


ternelle, en co qu'encore aujourd'huy par 

toute l'Asio et Afrique on appolle du nom 
do хала tous coux qui viennent d'Occi- 
'ocquet, 24. 


dent," — 


1632.—'*. . . ho show'd two Passos from 


the Portugals which they call by tho namo 
of Fringes."— W. Bruton, in Hakluyt, v. 32, 


1618,—* Mais сп co repas-là tout fut bien 


accommodé, ct il y a apparenco qu'un cui- 
sinier Frangul s'en estoit mél6."—Zavernier, 


V. des Indes, iii, ch. 22; [ed. Ball, ii, 335]. 
1053. — “Frenk significo en Turq vn 


Europpeen, ou plustost vn Chrestion ayant 
des cheucux et vn chapenu commo los 


Francois, Anglois. . . ."—De la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, 538. a 

с, 1660.—'' The samo Fathers say that this 
King (Jchan-Guire), to begin in earnest 
to countenance tho Christian Religion, de- 
signed to put tho whole Court into tho habit 
of the Franqui, and that after ho һай... 
even dressed himself in that fashion, ho 
called to him one of tho chief Omrahs . . . 
this Omrah . . . having answered him very 
seriously, that it wasa very dangerous thing, 
he thought himself obliged to chango his 
mind, and turned all to raillery."— Bernier, 
E.T. 92; [ed. Constable, 287 ; also sec p. 3). 

1673.—'' The Artillery in which the Fringis 
aro Listed ; formerly for good Pay, now very. 
ordinary, having not above 30 or 40 Rupees 
а month. "—/7yer, 195. 

1682.—'*, . . whether I had been in 
Turky and Arabia (as he was informed) 
and could speak those languages . . . with 
which they were pleased, and admired to 
hear from a Frenge (as they call us)."— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct. 29; (Hak. Soc. i, 44]. 

1712. — “Johan Whelo, Serdaar Fren- 
giaan, or Captain of tho Europeans in the 
Emperor's service. . . ."—Valentija, iv. 
(Suratte) 295. 


1755.—'' By Feri I mean all tho black 
mustez (sce MUSTEES) Portuguese Christians 
residing in the settlement as a people distinct 
from the natural and proper subjects of 
Portugal; and as a people who sprung 
originally from Hindoos or Mussulmen."— 
Holwell, in Long, 59. 


1774.—“ He said it was true, but overy- 


body was afraid of the Firingies."— Доде, 
in МагЁМат'з Tibet, 170. Y 


FIRMAUN. 


1782.—'*Ainsi un Européen est tout co 
que les Indiens connoissent, de plus mépris- 
ablo; ils lo nomment Parangui, nom qu'ils 
donnèrent aux Portugais, lorsque ceux-ci 
abordérent dans leur pays, et c'est un termo 
qui marque le souverain mépris qu'ils ont 

юг toutes les nations de l'Europe."— 

onnerat, i. 102. n 

1791.—“. . . il demande à In passer (la 

nuit) dans un des logemens do la pagoda ; 
mais on lui refusa d'y coucher, à causo qu il 
étoit frangui."—J. de St. Pierre, Chaumière 
Indienne, 21. 
1794.—"Feringee. The name given by 
tho natives of tho Decan to Europeans in 
neral, but gonerally understood by the 

?nglish to be confined to tho Portuguese. 

—Mour's Nurratice, 504. 

[1820.— In the southern quarter (of 
Hackergunjo) thero still exist several original 
Portuguese colonics. . . . Thoy aro à meagre, 
mny, imbecilo race, blacker than the natives, 
who hold them in the utmost contempt, 
iud designate thom by the appellation of 
Cale. Ferenghies, or black Europcans."— 

Hamilton, езет. of Hindostan, i. 133; for 
an account of tho Feringhis of Sibpur, see 
Beveridge, Bakargauaj, 110. ] 

1821.—'''Now Hajji’ said the amlas- 

sador. . . . ‘Tho Franks are composed of 
many, many nations, As fast as I hear of 
ono hog, another begins to grunt, and then 
another and another, until 1 find that there 
їз а wholo herd of them.’"—J/ajji Bubu, ed. 
1835, p. 432. 
í 1825.—'' Europeans, too, аго very little 
known hore, and I heard the children 
raima] Ў calling xd Gor we passed 
through the villages, * Feringhee, we Ferin- 
ghee Lu "Miler, Vi. 43. 

1828.—'* Mr. Elphinstone adds in а note 
that in India it is a positive affront to call 
an Englishman а Feringhee."—Life of Ж. 
ii. 207. ` 

c, 1861.— 

“There goes my lord the Feringhee, who 
talks so civil and bland, 

But raves like a soul in Jehannum if I 

don't quite understand— 

He begins by calling me Sahib, and ends 

by culling me fool. . . ." 

Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree, 


The Tibetans are said to have cor- 
rupted Firinghee iuto Pelong (or 


Philin). But Jaeschke disputes this 
origin of Pelong. 
FIRMAUN, x Pers. farmdn, ‘an 


order, patent, or passport, der. from 
Sfarmidan, Чо order) Sir T. Roc below 
calls it firma, as if suggestive of the 
Italian for “signature? 

.1561.—'*. . . wrote him a letter called 
Firmao. . . ."—Ctstenheda, Bk. viii. ch. 99. 


[1602.— “They ку Ша he had а Firmao 
of the Grand Turk to go overland tu the 
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FISCAL. 


Kingdom of (Portugal). . . ."—Couto, Dec. 
viii. ch. 15. 

1606.—“ We made our journcy having a 
Firman (Firmdo) of safe conduct from the 
sumo Soltan of Shiraz.” —Gourea, f. 140b. 


[1614.—“‘But if ible, bring their chaps, 
thoir Firms, for what thoy say or promise,” 
—Foster, Letters, ii. 28.] 

1616. —'*Then I moued him for his favour 
for an English Factory to bo resident in the 
Towne, which heo willingly granted, and 
gave present order to the Buxy to draw a 

i . . . for their residence, "—S5Nir 7. 
Roe, in Purchas, і. 541; [Hak. Soc. i. 93; 
also sco i. 47]. 

1618.—** Tho 21st April the Bassa sent me 
a Firman or Letter of credentials to al! his 
bis und Governors," —T. Van du Broecke, 

1673.—*Our Usage by the Pharmaund 
(or charters) granted successively from thoir 
Emperor. is kind enough, lut the better 
because our Naval Power curbs them.” — 
Fryer, 115, 

1683. —'*T'hoy (the English) complain, and 
not without a Cause; they having а Phir- 
maund, and Hodgec Sophee Caun's /^7- 
annas thereon, in their hands, which cleared 
them thereof ; and to рау Custome now they 
will not consent, but will rather witliiraw 
their trading. Wherefore their desire is 
that for 3,000 гар. J^Geuskh (as they paid 
formerly at Нишу) and 2,000 r, more yearly 
on account of Jidgea, which they are willing 
to pay, they may on that condition have a 
grant to he Custome Free.”—Nabol's Letter 
to Vizier (М8.), in Hedges’ Diary, July 18; 
(Hak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1689.—'**. . . by her came Bengal Peons 
who brought in several letters and а firmaun 
irom new Nabob of Bengal.”— Whueler, 
i. 213. 

*. 1690.<- Now we may see the № »gul's 
St: « in his Phirmaund to be sent to Sarat, 

it stands translated by the Company's 
isterpreter."—.1. Hamilton, i. 227; [ed. 
1744, i. 250). 


FISCAL, s Dutch Fiscaal; used 
in Ceylon for ‘Sherif’; a relic of the 
Dutch rule in the island. {it хаз also 
used in the Dutch settlements. in 
Bengal (see quotation. from Hedges, 
below). “In Malabar the Fiscal was a 
Dutch Superintendent of Police, Justice 
of the Peace and Attorney General in 
criminal cases. The office and title 
of Fiscal was retained in British Cochin 
ull: 1860, when the designation was 
changed into Tahsildar and Sub- 
Magistrate.” — (Logan, Malabar, iii. 
Glass, s. v.)] 

[1681. -'* . . the late Dutch Fiscall’s 
Budgero. . ."—Seo quotation from Hedges, 
under DEVIL'S REACH.] 
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FLORICAN, FLORIKIN. 
FLORICAN, FLORIKIN, s A 


name applied in India to two species 
of smalt bustard, the ‘Bengal Florican? 
(Sypheotides bengalensis, Gmelin), and 
the Lesser Florican (S. auritu Latham), 
the 11, of Hind., a word which is not 
iw the dictionaries. [In the N.W.P. 
the common name for the Bengal Flori- 
сап іх charas, P. charz. The name Cur- 
moor in Bombay (see quotation from 
Forbes ‘wlow) seems to be khar-mor, the 
“grass jeacock.? Another Mahr. name, 
tanamora, has the same meaning.) The 
origin of the word Florican is exceed- 
ingly obscure; see Jerdon below. It 
looks like Dutch. [The N.£.D. suggests 
а connection with Flanderkin, a native 
of Flanders.] Littré has: *Florican 
+++ Nom à Ceylon d'un. grand échas- 
sier que l'on раша être un grue.” 
This 18 probably mere misapprehension 
in his authority. 


1780.—“'The floriken, а most delicious 
bird of the buzzard (хс /) Кіпа." — Минга 
Narratio, 199. 

1785.— D 
“A floriken at eve we saw 

And kill'd in yonder glen, 
When lo ! it came to table raw, 
And rouzed (ас) the rage of Ben:" 
In Neton-Karr, i. 98. 
1807.—'*'l'he floriken is a species of the 
bustard. . . . The cock is n noble bird, but 
its light is very heavy and awkward... 
if only а wing be broken... he will rua 
off at such a rate as will batile most spaniels. 
«5 » There are several kinds of the floriken 
vs the bastard fforibea is much smaller... . 
Both kinds . . . delight in grassy plains, 
kecping clear of heavy cover." — Welicwson, 
Oriental Field Sports, 104. 

1813. —** The florican or сигтоог (Otis 
Лошка, Lin.) exceeds all the Indian wild 
fowl in delicacy of flavour."— Furies, Or, 
Меп. [2nd ed. i. 501]. 

182 . . bringing with him a brace 
of florikens, which ho had shot the previous 
day. І had never seen the bird before ; it 
is somewhat larger than a blackcock, with 
brown and black plumage, and evidently of 
the bustard species.”"—-J/cber, i. 258. 

1862.—** I have not been able to trace the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word ‘Florikin,’ 
but was once informed that the Little Bustard 
in Europe was sometimes called Flanderkin, 
Latham gives the word * Flavher’ ns an 
English name, and this, apparently, has the 
same origin nx оган. Jordan's Birds, 
2nd ed, it, 625. (We doubt if Jerdon has 
here understood Latham correctly. What 
Latham writes is, in чесни иаа 
Bastard, which, he sys, is the size of the 
Little тте SEE ЖАУ India. Сайса 
Passarage Plover. .. . | find that it is 
known in India hy the name of Oorail; by 
some of the English called Flercher.". (Suppt. 
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to Gen. Syaopsis of Birds, 1787, 229.) Hore 
we understand “the English” to bo the 
English in India, and Fercher to ho a 
clerical error for somo form of ‘joriken.” 
[Flercher is not in AN. E.2.] 

1875:—'' In the rains it ix always matter 
of emulation at Rajkot, who shall shoot the 
fit purple-crested florican,” — Иек 
Exe ys, 358. 


FLOWERED-SILVER. A term 
applied by Europeans in Burma to the 
standard quality of silver used in the 
ingot. currency of Independent Burma, 
called hy the Burmese yowel-nt or: 
*Red-leai? — The English term is 
taken from the appearance of stars and 
radiating lines, which forms on the 
surface of this particular alloy, as it 
cools in the crucible. The Ava stand- 
ard is or was, of about, 15 per cent. 
alloy, the latter containing, besides 
copper, a small proportion of lead, 
which is necessary, according to the 
Burmese, for the production of the 
flowers or stars (see Yule, Mission to 
Ava, 259 scq.). . 


(1744. — “Their way to make flower'd 
Silver is, when the Silver aud Copper are 
mix'd and melted together, апа while the 
Metal is liquid, they put it into а Shallow 
Mould, of what Figure and Magnitude they 
please, and heforo the Liqui ity is gone, 
they blow on it through a small wooden 
Pipe, which makes tho Face, or Part blown 
upon, appear with tho Figures of Flowers 
or Stars, but Т never saw any Axropean or 
other Foreigner at Pegu, have the Art to 
make those Figures appear, and if there is 
too great a Mixture of Alloy, no Figures will 
appear."—, Hamilton, ed. 1744, ii. 41.) 


FLY, s The sloping, or roof part 
of the canvas of n tent is so called in 
ludin; hut we have not traced the 
origin of the word ; nor have we found 
it im any English dictionary. [Тһе 
М.Е. gives ‘the primary idea as 
“something attached by the edge,” аз 
a strip оп a garment to cover the 
hutton-holes.] A tent such as officers 
generally use has two flies, for better 
protection from sun and rain. The 
vertical canvas walls are called Kandt 
(see CANAUT). [Another sense of the 
word is “a quick-trayelling carriage” 
(see quotation in Forbes below).] 


1784.—'* We all followed in fly-palan- 
queis J. Day, in Forbes, Or. Mem. 
it, 88. 

1810.—-'' The main part of tho operation 
of pitching the tent, consisting of raising tho 
flies, may be performed, and sheltor afforded, 
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without the walls, &c., being present."— 
Williamson, V. Df. ii. 402, 


1816.— 

‘t Тһе cavalcade drew up in line, : 
Pitch'd the marquee, and went to dine. 
"Tho bearers and the servants lio 
Under the shelter of the fly.” 

The Grand Master, or Adventures 
of Qui Hi, p. 152. 

1885.—'* After I had changed my riding- 
habit for my one other gown, I came out to 
join the general under the tent-fly. . . ."— 

oos and Saddles, by Mrs. Custer, p. 42 
(American work). 


FLYING-FOX, s Popular name 
of the great bat (Pteropus Edwardsi, 
Geoff). In the daytime these bats 
roost in 1а colonies, hundreds or 
thousands of them pendent from the 
branches of some great ficus. Jerdon 
says of these bats: “If water is at 
hand, a tank, or river, or the sea, they 


fly С down and touch Ње |; 


water, but I could not ascertain if 
they took a sip, or merely dipped part 
of their bodies in” (Mammals of India, 
р 18). The truth is, as Sir George 
ule has told us from his own observa- 
tion, that the bat in its skimming 
flight dips its breast in the water, and 
then imbibes the moisture from its 
own wet fur. Probably this is the 
first record of a curious fact in natural 
history. “I have been positively as- 
-Bured by natives that on the Odeypore 
lake in Rajputana, the crocodiles rise 
to catch these bats, as they follow in 
line, touching the water. Fancy fly- 
fishing for crocodile with such a йу!” 

Communication from M.-Gen. R. Н. 

‘eatinge.) [On the other hand Mr. 
Blanford says: “I have often observed 
this habit: the head is lowered, the 
animal pauses in ils flight, and the 
water is just touched, I believe, by the 
tongue or lower jaw. І have no doubt 
that some water is drunk, and this is 
the opinion of both Tickell and 
M‘Master. The former says that 
fying foxes in confinement drink at 
all hours, lapping with their tongues. 
The latter has noticed many other 
bats drink in the evening as well as 
the flying-foxes.” (Mammalia of India, 
258).] 

1298,—''. . . all over India the birds and 
beasts are entirely different from ours, all 
but . . . the Quail. . . . For example, they 
have bats—I mean those birds that fly by 
night and have no feathers of any kind; 

1, their birds of this kind are as big as a 
goshawk !"— Marco Polo, Bk. fii. ch. 17. 
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с. 1328;—'' There be also bats really and 
truly as big as kites. Thesoc birds fly no- 
whither b; % but only when the sun sets. 
Wonde: y day they hang themselves 
up on trees by the feot, with their bodies 
downwards, and in the daytime they look 
just like big fruit on the tree.” — Friar 
Jordanus, p. 19. 

1555.—" On the road wo occasionally saw 
trees whose top reached the skies, and on 
which ono saw marvellous bats, whose wit 
stretched some 14 palms. But theso bats 
were not scen on every treo." —S di' Ali, 91. 

c. 1590.— Writing of the Sarkar of Kübul, 
'Abul Fagl says; “Thero is an animai called 
а flying-fox, which flies upward about tho 
space of a yard." Thisis copied from Baber, 
and tho animal meant is peres the flying 
squirrel.—Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 406. 

[1623.—'*I saw Batts as big as Crows."— 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 103.] 

., 1813.—‘ Tho enormous bats which darken 
its branches frequently oxcecd 6 feot in 
length from the tip of cach wing, and from 
their ховш урет to Ex animal 3 jaot 
improperly called flying-foxes." — Forbes, 
Or. Mem. lii. 246; [2nd d: ii. 269]. 

1869.—“ They (in Batchian) are almost tho 
only people in tho Archipelago who cat tho 
groat fruit-eating bats called by us ‘ 
foxes’. . . they aro generally cooked with 
abundance of spices and condiments, and 
are m very good cating, something like 
hare.”— Wallace, Malay Archip., od. 1890, 
p. 256.] 

1882.—'**. . . it is а common belicf in 
some places that emigrant coolies hang with 
heads downward, like flying-foxes, ог are 

round in mills for oil.”—Pioner Mail, 

ec. 19, р. 579. 


FOGASS, s. A word of Port. origin 
used in S. India; бе from fogo, 
“fire” a cake baked in embers. It is 
composed of minced radish with chil- 
lies, &c., used as a sort of curry, and 
eaten with rice. 

1551.—'*. . . fecimus iter per amoonas et 
non infrugiferas Bulgarorum convalles: quo 
fere tempore pani usu sumus subcinericio, 
fugacias vocant."- — Busbequii Epist. i. р. 42. 

FOLIUM INDICUM. (See MALA- 
BATHRUM.) The article appears under 
this name in Milburn (1813, i. 283), as 
an article of trade. 


FOOL'S RACK, s. (For Rack see 
ARRACK.) Fool Rack is originally, as 
will be seen from Garcia and Acosta, 
the name of the strongest distillation 
from toddy or sura, the ‘flower’ (phil, 
in Н. and Mahr., of the spirit. But 
the ‘striving after meaning’ caused the 
English corruption of this name to be 
applied to a peculiarly abominable and 
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pernicious spirit, in which, according 
to the statement of various old writers, 
the stin; fag Rea inter was mixed, or 
even a distillation of the same, with a 
view of making it more ardent. 


1563.— '*. . , this eura they distil like 
brandy (agua ardente): and the result is a 
liquor like brandy; and a rag steoped in 
this will burn as in the caso of randy ; and 
this fino spirit they call fula, which means 
‘flower’; and tho other quality that remains 
they call orraca, mixing with it a small 
ршн of tho first kind. . . ."—Garcia, 


1578. — *. .. la qual (swa) en vasos 
despues distilan, para hazer agua ardiente, 
de la qual ung, a que ellos llaman Fula, 
que quiere'dezir ‘flor,’ es más fina... y la 
segunda, que llaman Orraca, no tanto."— 
Acosta, p. 101. 

1598.— This Sura being [becing] distilled, 
is called Fula or Nipe [see МІРА], and is 
as excellent aywa vitae as апу is mado in 
Dort of their best renish [rennish] wine, but 
this is of tho finest kinde of distillation."— 
Linschoten, 101 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 49]. 

1631.—** DUnAEUS . . . Apparet to otiam 
а vino adusto, nec Агас Chinensi, abhorrere ? 
Boxrius. Usum commendo, abusum 
übominor... at cane pejus ot angue 
vitandum est quod Chinenses avarissimi 
simul ot astutissimi bipedum, mixtis Holo- 
thuriis in mari fluctuantibus, parant... 
eaque tam exurentis sunt caloris ut solo 
attactu vesicas in cute excitent. . . ."—Jac. 
Bontii, Hist. Nat. et Med. Ind., Dial. iii. 

1673.—'* Among the worst of these (causes 
of disease) Fool Rack (Brandy made of 
Blubber, or Carvil, by the Portwgals, because 
it swims always in a Blubber, as if nothing 
else were in it; but touch it, and it stings 
like nettles; the latter, because sailing on 
the Waves it bears up like a Portuquese 
Curcil (seo CARAVEL): It is, boing taken; 
a Golly, and distilled causes those that take 
it to be Fools. . . ."—Fryer, 08-09. 

(1758. — **. . . that fiery, singlo and 
simplo distilled spirit, called Fool, with 
which our seamen were too frequently 
intoxicated."—Jves, 457. 

1808. —'* The first spirit that passés over 
is pater *phil.’"—B, H. Pucell, Handbook, 
Keon, Prod. of Punjab, 311.] 


FOOZILOW, TO, v. The impera- 
tive p'husldo of the Н. verb p'huslana, 
‘to flatter or cajole, used, in a common 
Anglo-Indian fashion (see BUNNOW, 
PC ON LUGOW), as a verbal in- 

nitive. 


FORAS LANDS, s. This is a term 
peculiar to the island of Bombay, and 
an inheritance from the Portuguese. 
They are lands reclaimed from the sea, 
by the construction of the Vellard 
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(ах) at Breech-Candy, and other em- 
nkments, on which escount they are 
also known as ‘Salt Batty [see BATTA 
(ie. rice) -grounds? The Court o 
Directors, to encourage reclamation, in 
1703 authorised these lands to lie 
leased rent-free to the reclaimers for 
& number of years, after which a small 
quit-rent was to be fixed. But us 
individuals would not undertake the 
maintenance of the embankments, the 
Government stepped in and constructed 
the Vellard at considerable expense. 
The lands were then let on terms calcu- 
lated to compensate the Government. 
The tenure of the lands, under these 
circumstances, for many years gave rise 
to disputes and litigation as to tenant- 
right, the right of Government to re- 
sume, and other like subjects. The 
lands were known by the title To 
пра the та: mu pend shoul 
perhay "o rom foro, *a quit- 
Ent. The Indien Act VI. of 1851 
arranged for the termination of these 
differences, by extinguishing the dis- 
puted rights of Government, except, in 
regard to lands taken up for public 
urposes and by the constitution of a 
oras Land Commission to settle the 
whole matter. This work was com- 
pleted by October 1853. The roads 
rom the Fort crossing the “Flats,” or 
Foras Lands, between Malabar Hill 
and Parell were generally known as 
“the Foras Roads" ; but this name 
seems to have passed away, and the 
Municipal Commissioners have super- 
seded that. general title hy such names 
as Clerk Road, Bellasis Road, Falkland 
Road. One name, ‘Comattee-poora 
Forest Road,’ perhaps preserves the 
old generic title under a disguise. 

Forasdars are the holders of Foras 
Lands. See on the whole matter 
Bombay Selections, No. III, New 
Series, 1854. The following quaint 
quotation is from a petition of Foras- 
dirs of Mahim and other places re- 

rding some points in the working of 
the Commission : 


1852.—'*. . . that the case with to 
the old and new salt batty grounds, may 
it please your Honble. Board to consider 


deoply, is sa different, because in their 
original state the grounds were not of the 
nature of other sweet waste grounds on the 
island, let out as foras, nor these ds 
wero of that stato as one could saddlo him- 
self at the first undertaking thereof with 
leases or grants even for that smaller rent 
as the foras is under the denomination of 


foras is same other denomination to it, bo- 
causo the depth of theso grounds at tho time 
whon sea-water was running ovor thom waa 
so much that they wore a perfect sca-bay, 
admitting fishing-boats to float towa 
Parell.”—In Selections, as above, p. 29. 


FOUJDAR, PHOUSDAR, &c., s. 
Properly a military commander (P. 
faw, ‘a military force,’ s sm *one 
holding such a force at his disposal’), 
or a military governor of a district. 
But in India, an officer of the Moghul 
Government who was invested with 
the charge of the police, and jurisdic- 
tion in criminal matters. Also used in 
Bengal, in the 18th century, for a 
criminal judge. In the Ain, a Faujdar 
is in charge of several pergunnahs 
under the Sipdh-sdlar, or Viceroy and 
C.-in-Chief of the Subah (Gladwin's 
Ayecn, i. 294 ; [Jarrett, ii. 40]). 
1683.—“The Fousdar reccived another 
Porwanna directed to him by the Nabob of 
Decca . . . forbidding any merchant what- 
soever trading with any Jaterlopers.”— 
Hedyes, Diary, Nov. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 136]. 

[1637.—*' Mullick Bureoordar Phousdar- 
dar of Hughly."— 764i. ii. Ixv.] 

1690.—**. . . If any Thefts or Robbories 
are committed in the Country, the Fousdar, 
another officer, is oblig'd to answer for 
them. . . .”"—Ovington, 232. 0 
».. Perwannas directed to all 
Foujdars."— WAceler, i. 405. 

pa RET Seo under HOO- 
GLY.] 


1754.—''The Phousdar of Vellore... 
mudo overtures offering to acknowledge 
Mahomed Ally."—Or;ue, 1. 372. 

1757.—'' Phousdar. . . ."—7«es, 157. 

1783.—'*A complaint was made that Mr. 
Hastings had sold the оШсо of phousdar of 
Hoogly to a person called Khán Jehán 
Khan, on a corrupt ngreement."—114. Re- 
port on Affairs of India, in Burke, vi. 545. 

1786.—':. . . the said phousdar (of 
Hoogly) had given a receipt of bribe to the 
patron of the city, meaning Warren llas- 
tings, to him annually 36,000 rupces a 
year." —.rticlesagst. Hastings, in Ibid. vii. 76. 

1809.—‘' Tho Foojadar, being now in his 
capital, sent me an excollent dinner of 
fowls, and a pillau."—Zd. Valentia, i. 409. 


1810.— 
“i For ease the harass'd кодан ргауз 

When crowded Courts and sultry days 
Exhale the noxious fume, 

While poring o'er tho cause he hears 

The lengthened lic, and doubts and fears 
"The culprit’s final doom." 

Lines by Warren Hastings. 
824.—"" А потере came from tho 


*Foujdah' (chatellain) of Suromunuggur, 
asking why we were not content with the 
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quarters at first assigned to us.”—Heber, i. 
2329. Tho form is here plainly a misreading + 
for tho Bishop on next page gives Foujdar. 


FOUJDARRY, PHOUSDARRY, 
s Р. faujddri, a district under a fauj- 
ddr (see FOUJDAR); the ollice and 
jurisdiction of a f«wjddr; in Bengal 
and Upper India, ‘police jurisdiction,’ 
‘criminal’ as opposed to civil? justice. 
"Газе chief criminal Court at Madras 
and Bombay, up to 1863, was termed the 

| Foujdary Adawlut, corresponding to 
j the Nizamut Adawlut of Bengal. (See 
ADAWLUT.) 

[1802.—** The Governor in Council of Fort 
St. George has deemed it to bo proper at 
this time to establish a Court of Fozdarry 
Adaulut.”—Prorl, in Logan, Malabar, ii. 
350 ; iii, 351.] 


FOWRA, s In Upper India, a 
mattock or large hoe; the tool gener- 
ally employed in digging in most parts 
ofindia. Properly speaking(H.)phdord. 
(See MAMOOTY.) 

[1679.—(Speaking of diamond digging) 
** Others with iron pawraes or s Mey 
itap to а heap." —S. Master, in Хна Ман. 

47. 

(1848.—''On one side Bedullah and ono 
of the grasscutters were toiling away with 
fowrahs, a kind of spado-pickaxo, making 
water-courses.”—Mrs. Mackenzie, Life in the 
Missicn, i. 378.] 

1880.—‘It so fell out ihe.othor day in 
Сожпрого, that, when a фе! endeavoured 
to remonstrate with some “Gultivators for 
taking water for irrigation from a pond, 
they knocked him down with the handle 
of a phaora and cut off his head with the 
blade, which went an inch or moro into 
the ground, whilst the head rolled away 
several feet. "—J^ioneer. Mail, March 4. 


FOX, FLYING. (See FLYING-FOX-) 


FRAZALA, FARASOLA, FRA- 
ZIL, FRAIL, з. Ar. fdrsala, а weight. 
formerly much used in trade in the 
Indian seas, As usual, it varied much 
locally, but it seems to have run from 
20 to 30 lbs, and occupied a place 
intermediate between the (smaller) 
таша and the Bahar; the fürsala 
being generally equal to ten (small) 
maunds, the bahar equal to 10, 15, or 
20 farsalas. See Barbosa (Hak. Soc.) 
924; Milburn, i. 83, 87, &c. ; Prinsep’s 
Useful Tables, by Thomas, pp. 116, 119. 

1510.—“They deal by farasola, which 


farasola weighs about ente e of our 
lire."— Varthema, p. 170. On this Dr. 
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Badger notes: “‘Farasola is the plural оѓ: 
Jarsala . . . still in ordinary use among tho 
Arabs of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ; but thou it with thee? 
Lam unablo to vorify (its) origin.” Is the | Р Нос. No. 
word, which is sometimes called /rail, the | It isa thing of greater consequence 
мек, "s & Zen nes га fe 1 And | Than to bo borne about in a black box 
, ible a is сате | Li w-Co 
ча ая ee шош, Тап partirellaT Like а Low-Country vorloffe, or Welsh 


“ae 
“We soo that this is Sir R. Burton's opinion iet: The Staple of News, Act v. во. 1. 


Camõens, iv. 390 ; (Ағар. Nights, vi. 919] ). 
[Lar eA C ap aee la FURNAVEESE, np. This onc 
.р. ce 
familiar title of a famous Muhratta 


origin.” ] 
516.—''Farazola." Sco under EAGLE- = 
woos] pb Minister (Nanu Furnaveese) is really 
the Persian fard-navis, ‘statement 
writer,’ or secretary. 


[1824.—“The head civil officer is the 
Furnavese (a term almost synonymous with 
that of minister of finance) who receives tho 
accounts of the renters and collectors of 
COL inm) Central India, 2nd ed. 
i. 531. 


FUSLY, adj Ar.—P. faglt, relat- 
ing to the Јаз, season or crop. 
This name is "pned to certain solar 
eras established for use in revenue and 
other civil transactions, under the 
Mahommedan rule in India, to meet 
the inconvenience of the lunar calendar 
of the Hijra, in its want of correspond- 
ence with the natural seasons. ‘Three 
at least of these eras were established 
by Akbar, applying to different parts 
of his dominions, intended to accommo- 
date themselves as fur as possible to 
the local calendars, and commencing 
in each case with the Hijra year of his 
accession to the throne (A.H. 963 — A.D. 
1555-56), though the month of com- 
mencement varies. [See Ain, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 30.] The Fasit year of the 
Deccan again was introduced by Shih 
Jehün when settling the revenue system 
of the Mahratta couritry in 1636 ; and 
as it starts with the Hijra date of that 
year, it is, in numeration, two years in 
advauce of the others. 

Two of these fasli years are still in 
use, as regards revenue matters, viz. 
the Fasli of Upper India, under which 
the Fasli year 1286 began 2nd April 
1878; and that of Madras, under which 
Каз year 1286 began lst July 1877. 


FUTWA, s Ar. fatwd. The de- 
cision of a council of men learned in 
Mahommedan law, on any point of 
Moslem Jaw or morals, But techni- 
cally and specifically, the deliverance 
of a Mahommedan law-officer on а 
case put before him. Such a. deliver- 
ance was, as а rule, given officially and 


1625.— 
** Pennyboy, Jun. Where is the deed? hast 


. 1554.— The buar (seo BAHAR) of cloves 
in Ormuz contains 20 faracola, and besides 
these 20 ffaracolas it contains 3 maunds 
(mãos) more, which is called picotiaa (scc 
PICOTA)."— 4. Nunes, р. 5. 

[16011.—'* Tho weight of Mocha 25 lbs. 
11 oz. evory frasula, and 15 frasulas makes 
а bahar.” —Dunrers, Letters, i. 123.] 


1793.—“ Coffco por Frail . . . Rs. 17."-- 
Bombay Courier, July 20. 


FREGUEZIA, s. This Portuguese 
word for ‘a parish? appears to have 
been formerly familiar im the west of 
India. 

с. 1760.—'* Tho island . . . still continues 
divided into three Roman Catholic parishes, 
or Freguezias, as thoy call them; which are 
rent Makim, and Sal ragam."—Grose, i. 


FULEETA, s Properly P. palita 
or fatila, ‘a slow-inatch,’ as of a match- 
lock, but its usual colloquial Anglo- 
Indian application is to a cotton slow- 
match used to light cigars, and often 
furnished with a neat or decorated 
silver tube. This kind of cigar-light 
is called at Madras Ramasammy (q.v). 


FULEETA-PUP, s This in 
Bengal, is a well-known dish in the 
repertory of the ordinary native cook. 
It is a corruption of *fritter-puff* 1 


FURLOUGH, s. This word fora 
soldier's leave has acquired а peculiar 
citizenship in Anglo-Indian colloquial, 
from the importance of the matter to 
those employed in Indian service. Tt 
appears to have been first made the 
subject of systematic regulation in 
1796. The word seems to have come 
to England from the Dutch Verlof, 
‘leave of absence in the early part of 
the 17th century, through those of our 
countrymen who had been engaged in 
the wars of the Netherlands. It is 
used by Ben Jonson, who had himself 
served in those wars ; 


GALEE. 


in writing, by such an officer, who 
« was attached to the Courts of British 
India up to a little later than the 
middle of last century, and it was 
more or less a basis of the judge's de- 
cision. (See more particularly under 
ADAWLUT, CAZEE and LAW-OFFICER.) 
1796.—''In all instances wherein the 
Futwah of tho Law-officers of tho Nizamut- 
-Adawlat shall declare the prisoners liable 
to more severe punishment than under the 
evidence, and all the circumstances of the 
caso shall appear to the Court to be just 
and equitable. . . ."—4tega. VI. of 1796, $ ii. 
1836:—''And it is hereby enacted that 
no Court shall, on a Trial of any porson 
accused of the offenco mado punishable by 
this Act require any Futwa from any Law- 
Officer. . . ."—dct XXX. of 1836, regarding 
Thuggce, § iii. 


G 


GALEE, s. H. gali, abuse; bad 
lan . 

аз «, . . tho grossest galee, or 
abuse, resounded throughout the camp."— 
Broughton, Letters from а Makr. Cump., ed. 
1892, p. 205. 

Т хош provoke me to give you 
gali (abuse), and then you cry out like a 
neglected 
Sunshine, ii. 2.] 


GALLEECE, s Domestic Hindu- 
stani gdlis, ‘a pair of braces,’ from the 
old-fashioned gallo now obsolete, 
except in Scotland, [S. Ireland and 
US.,] where the form is gallowses. 


GALLE, POINT DE, np. A 
rocky cape, covering a small harbour 
and a town with old fortifications, in 
the S.W. of Ceylon, familiar to all 
Anglo-Indians for many years as a 
coaling-place of mail-steamers. The 
Portuguese gave the town for crest a 
cock (Gallo), a legitimate pun. The 
serious derivations of the name are 
numerous. Pridham says that it is 
Galla, ‘a Rock,’ which is probable. 
But Chitty says it means ‘a Pound,’ 
and was so called according to the 
Malabars (ùe. Tamil people) from 
“... this of the country having 
been anciently set aside by Ravana 
for the breeding of his cattle? (Ceylon 
Gazetteer, 1832, p. 92). Tennent again 
says it was called after a tribe, the 


wife." — Allardyce, The City | 
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Gallas, inhabiting the neighbouring 
district (see ii. 105, &c.). [Prof, Childers 
(5 ser. Notes d Queries, ili. 155) writes : 
“In Sinhalese it is Сеа, the etymology 
of which is unknown ; but in any case 
it can have nothing to do with ‘rock,’ 
the Sinhalese for which is gala with a 
short а and a single l.”] Tennent has 
been entirely misled by Reinaud in 
uem that Galle could be the 
Kala of the old Arab voyages to China, 
а port which certainly lay in the Malay 
seas. (See CALAY.) 


1518.—‘‘ Ho tried to make tho port of 
Columbo, hefore which he arrived in 3 days, 
but ho could not make it because tho wind 
was contrary, so ho tacked about for 4 days 
till he made the port of Galle, which is in 
the south part of the island, and entered it 
with his whole squadron; and then our 

ple went ashore killing cows and plunder- 
ing whatever they could find.” — Correa, 
ii. 540. 

1553. — *In which Island they (the 
Chinese), as tho natives say, loft а langua; 
which they call ОЛїпўй!!а,‚ and tho people 
thomselves | Chingállas, rticularly those 
who dwell from Ponta de Galle onwards, 
facing the south and cast. For adjoining 
that point they founded a City called 
Tanabaré (sce DONDERA HEAD), of which 
a large part still stands; and from being 
hard by that Cape of Gdile, the rest of the 
poplo, who dwelt from tho middle of the 

sland upwards, called tho inhabitants oi 
this part Chingalla; and their languago the 
same, as if they would say language or 
| people of the Chins of Gál/e."— Barros, III. 

її. сар. 1. (This is, of course, all fanciful.) 
[1554.—** He went to the port of Gabali- 
quama, which our people now call Porto de 

Gale.”—Castanheda, ii. ch. 23.] 

c. 1568.—'' II piotta s'ingannd per ciochà 

il Capo di Galli dell’ Isola di Seilan butta 

asmi in mare.” — Cesare de’ Federici, in 

Ramusio, iii. 3960. 

1585.—''Dopo haver nauigato tre giorni 
senza veder terra, al primo di Maggio fummo 
in vista di Punta di Gallo, laquale è assai 

pericolosa da costeggiaro."—G. Balbi, f. 19. 

1661. — “Dic Stadt Punto-Gale ist im 

Jahr 1640 vermittclst Gottes gnadigem 

Seegen durch die Tapferkcit des Comman- 

danten Jacob Koster den Neiderlünden zu 

teil geworden."— WW. Schulze, 190. 

1691.— We passed by Саре Comoryn, 

and came to Puntogale."— Valentijn, ii. 0. 


GALLEGALLE, s. A mixture of 
lime and linseed oil, forming a kind of 
mortar impenetrable to water (Shake- 
spear), Hind. galgal. 

1621.—'' Also tho justis, Taccomon Done, 
сао ere еам -gallegalle 
in our howse we hired of China Capt., 
because the white lyme did trowble the 
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player or singing man, next neighbour... ." 
P быз Diary ii. 190. xis 


GALLEVAT,s. The name applied 
to a kind of galley, or war-boat with 
oars, of small ught of water, which 
continued to be employed on the west 
coast of India down to the latter half 
of the 18th century. The work quoted 
below under 1717 explains the galley- 
watts to be “large boats like Graves- 
end Tilt-boats; they carry about 6 

‘arvel-Guns and 60 men at small arms, 
and Oars ; They sail with a Peak Sail 
like the Mizen of a Man-of-War, and 
row with 30 or 40 Oars... . The 
аге principally used for landing Troops 
for a Descent. . . ” (p. 22). The word 
is higlily interesting from its genea- 
logical tree ; it is a descendant of the 
grent hiona i ише family 
of the Galley ey, galiot, con 
galeass, galleida. FAM тта se), and 
it is almost certainly the immediate 
parent of the hardly less historical 

olly-boat, which plays so important а 
p in British naval annals. [Proi. 
Skeat takes jolly-boat to be an English 
adaptation of Danish jolle, ‘a yawl?; 
Mr. Foster remarks that jollyvatt as 
an English word, is at least as old 
аз 1495-97 (Oppenheim, Матай Ac- 
counts and Inventories, Navy Rec. Soc. 
viii. 193) (Letters, iii. 996 1 If this be 
írue, which we can hardly doubt, we 
shall have three of the loats of the 
British man-of-war owing their names 
(quod minime reris Г) to Indian originals, 
viz. the Cutter, the Dingy, and the 
Jolly-boat to catur, dingy and galle- 
vat. This last derivation we take 
from Sir J. Campbell's Bombay Gazetteer 
(xiii. 417), a work that one can hardl 
mention without admiration. This 
writer, who states that a form of the 
same word, galbat, is now generally 
used by the natives in Bomlxty waters 
for large foreign vessels, such as English 
ships and steamers, is inclined to refer 
it to jalba, a word for a small boat used 
on the shores of the Red Sea (see Dozy 
and Eng., p. 276), which appears below 
in a quotation from Ibn Batuta, and 
which vessels were called by the early 
Portuguese geluas. Whether this word 
is the parent of galley and its deriva- 
tives, as Sir J. Campbell thinks, must be 
very doubtful, for galley is much older 
in European use than he seems to think, 
as the quotation from Asser shows. 
The word also occurs in Byzantine 
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writers of the 9th century, such as 
the Continuator of Theophanes quoted 
below, and the Emperor Leo. We 
shall find below the occurrence of 
galley as an Oriental word in the form 
jalia, which looks like an Arabized 
adoption from a Mediterranean tongue. 
The Turkish, too, still has уйп for а 
ship of the line, which is certainly an 
adoption from galeone. ‘The origin of 
galley is a very obscure question. 
Amongst other suggestions mentioned 
hy Diez (tym. Worterb., 9nd ed. i. 198- 
199) is one from yadcés, a shark, or 
from -yadedrys, а sword-fish—the latter 


Y | very suggestive of a galley with its 


aggressive beak ; another is from yáìy, 
a word in Hesvchius, which is tlie 
apparent origin of ‘gallery’ It is 
pole that galeota, galiote, may have 
›ееп taken directly from the shark or 
sword-fish, though in imitation of the 
galea already in use, For we shall 
see below that galiot was used for a 
pirate. [The N.E.D. gives the Euro- 
pean synonymous words, and regards 
the ultimate etymology of galley as 
unknown.) 

The word gallevat seems to come 
directly from the galeota of the Portu- 
guese and other S. European nations, 
а kind of inferior galley with only 
one bank of oars, which appears under 
the form galion in Joinville, infra (not. 
to be confounded with the gaileons of a 
later period, which were larger vessels), 
and often in the 13th and 14th centuries 
as galeota, galiotes, &c, It is constantly 
mentioned as donning, ран. of Ше 
Portuguese fleets in India, Bluteau 
defines galeota as “a small galley with 
one mast, and with 15 or 20 benches a 


Y | side, and one var to each bench.” 


a. Galley. 


с. 805.—'* And then tho incursion of the 
Russians (r&v 'Pós) afflicted the Roman tor- 
ritory (these aro a thian nation of rude 
and savago character), devastating Pontus 
... and investing the City itself when 

fichael was away е in war with the 
Ishmaelites, . . . So this incursion of these 
people afflicted the empire on the one hand, 
and on the other the advance of tho flect 
on Crete, which with somo 20 cymbaria, 
and7 galleys (yadéas), and taking with it 
cargo-vessels also, went about, descendi 
sometimes on tho Cyclades Islands, . 
sometimes on tho whole coast (of the main) 
right up to Proconnesus,"—Theophanis Con- 
tinuatio, Lib. iv. 38-34. 

A.D. 877. — “‘Crescebat insuper diebus 
singulis pervorsorum numerus; adeo qui- 
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dem, ut si triginta ex eis millia una die 

mecarentur, alii succedcbant numero dupli- 

cato. AS a Aelfredus рова er ec 
leas, id est lon; naves, fabricari 

2 m ut mavali proelio hostibus adven- 

tantibus obviaret." — sisser, Annales. Jer. 

Gat. Aclfredi Magni, cd. West, 1722, p. 29. 

c. 1232, — “Еп celo navie do Genevois 
avoit soissanto «t dis galeis, mout bien 
armées; cheuetaine en estoiont dui grant 
homo de бепе... .”—Guillunme de Tyr, 

Texto Francais, ed. Paulin Paris, i. 393. 
1243.—Under this year Matthew Paris 
gts into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
ork a punning couplet which shows the 

differenco of accont with which galea in 

its two senses was pronounced : 

* [n terris galeas, in C formido galeias : 
Inter eas vt cas consulo cautus cas.” 
1219.—''Lors s'esmut notre galie, ct 

alames bien une grant lieuo avant que li uns 

no porlast à l'autre. . . . Lors vint, messiros 

Phelippes de Monfort on un on," ot 

oscria nu roy: ‘Sires, sires, parlés à vostro 

frere le conte de Poiti qui est en cel 
autro vessel. Lors escria li roys: ‘Alumo, 
alume !’"—Joincille, ed. de Wailly, p. 212. 

1517.—“ Ar the Archinale ar (at Venice) 
wo saw in makyng iiii** (ге, new galyes 
and,galye Bastards, and e Sotyltes, 
bosyd they that be in viago in the haven."— 
Torkington's Pilgrimage, p. 8. 

1512,—'* They said that the Turk had sent 
ie о certain Moras =, үм m 
mako him up galleys (g« in wrouf| 
timber, to be sent on camels to Suez ; and 
this they did with great diligence . . . in- 
somuch that overy day a galley was put 
together at Suez... where they wore 
making up 50 galleys, and 12 galeons, and 
also smal) rowing-vessels, such as caturs, 
much swifter than ours."—Correa, iv. 237. 


b. Julia. 


1612.—'*. . . and coming to Malaca and 
consulting with the Genoral thoy made the 
bost arrangements that they could for the 
enterpriso, adding a flotilla . . . sufficient 
for any need, for it consisted of seven 
Galeots, а calumute (1), а sanguicel, five 
buntins,t and ono jalia.”—Bocarro, 101. 

1615. — “You must know that in 1605 
there had come from tho Reino (i.e. Portugal) 
one Sebastian Goncalves Tibau .. . of 
humble parentage, who betook himself to 
Bengal and commenced life as a soldier; 
and afterwards became a factor in cargocs 
of salt (which forms the chiof traffic in 
those parts), and acquiring somo capital in 
this business, with that he bought a jalia, 
a kind of vessel that is thero u for 
fighting and trading at once.”—ZJbid. 431. 


* Galeon is here the galliot of later days. Бес 


above. 

+ “A kind of boat,” is all that Crawfurd tells.— 
Malay Dict. s.v. [‘‘Danting, а native sailing- 
vessel with two masts "—Williamson, Malay Dict. : 
** Bantieng, soort van boot met twee masten "— 
Var: Eysinga, Malay-Dutch Dict.] 
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1634.—“ Many others (of the Firingi<) 
who were on board the ghrábs, sot firo to 
their vessels, and turned their faces towards 
hell. Out of tho 64 largo dingas, 57 ghrális, 
and 200 jaliyas, one ghráb and two jaliyas 
esenped." — Capture of Hoogly in 1631, 
В аһ Nama, in Elliot, vii. 34. 


` e. Jalbu, Jeloa, &c. 


с. 1390.—'* Wo embarked at this town 
Jedda) on a vessel called jalba which be- 
longed to Rashid-oddIn al-alfi al-Yamani, a 
native of Habsh."— bn Batuta, ii. 158. Tho 
Translators comment: “А large boat or 
gondola made of planks stitched together 
with coco-nut fibro.” 


1518.—'* And Merocem, Captain of tho 
flect of the Grand Sultan, who was in 
Cambaya . . . no sooner learned that Goa 
was taken . . . than he рахо up all hopes of 
bringing his mission to a fortunate termina- 
tion, and obtained pormission from the King 
of Cambaya to go to Judá . . . and from 
that port sot out for Suez in a shallop" 
(gelua).—4 iboquerque, Hak. Soc. iii. 19. 


1538.—'*. . . before wo arrived at the 
Island of Rocks, we discerned threo vessels 
on the other side, that seomed to us to bo 
Geloas, or Terradas, which аго the names of 
the vessels of that country."—J'into, in 
. Cogan, p. 7. 

(1611.—'' Messengers will be sont along 
the coast to give warning of any jelba or 
ship approaching.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 94.] 


1690.—'* In this isa Creck very convenient 
i building Grabbs or Geloas."—Qvington, 


d. Galliot. : 


In the first quotation we have galiot in the 
senso of “pirate.” 

c. 12932.—'*L'en leur demanda de quel 
terro; il respondirent de Flandres, de Hol- 
lande ct de Frise ; et co estoit voirs quo il 
avoient esté galiot ct шасце de mor, bien 
huit anz; or s'estoient reponti et pour 
penitence venoient en pelerinago on Jo- 
rusalem."—(uill. de Tyr, as above, p. 117. 

7.—'*. . . que elles doivent partir pour 
uenir au scruice du гоу lo jer J. de may 
l'an 337 au plus tart о doiuent touster les 
d. 40 galées pour quatre mois 144000 florins 
d'or, payez en partio ar la compagnie des 
Bardes . . . et 2000 autres florins pour 
viretons et 2 galiotes.”—Contract with 
Genoese for Sercice of Philip of Valois, 
quoted by Jal, ii. 337. 

1518.—'* The Governor put on great pres- 
suro to embark the force, and started from 
Cochin the 20th September, 1518, with 17 
sail, besides the Goa foists, taking 3 galleys 
(gulés) and one galeota, two brigantines 
(larg«ntys, four caravels, and the rest 
round ships of small size."—Cerrea, ii. 589. 


1518.—“.. . pera a gualveta om que ha 
d'andar o alcaide do maar."—S. Botellw, 
Tombo, 239. 


| 
| 
| 
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1552.—'' As soon as this news reached the 
Sublime Porte the Sandjak'of Кай? was 
ordored to send Murad-Beg to take com- 
mand of the fleet, enjoining him to leave in 
the port of Bassora ono or two ships, five 
galleys, and a galiot."—Sidi "Ali, p. 48. 

. » .."They (the Portuguese) had 4 
ships as big as carracks, 3 дига or great 
(rowing) vessels, 6 Portugueso caravels and 
12 smaller dibus te. galiots with oars.” 
—Ibid. 67-68. Unfortunately the translator 
doos not give the original Turkish word for 
gal iat. 

€. 1610.—“ Es grandes Galeres il y pout 
doux et trois cens hommes de guerre, ct 
en d'autres grandes Galiotes, qu'ils nom- 
ment Fregotes, il y еп peut cent... ,"— 
Pyrard de L«cul, ii. 72; (Нак. Soc. ii. 118]. 

1665.—'* Ho gave a sufficient numbor of 

otes to escort them to sea." —Tucernier, 
ed. Bull, i. 193.] 

1689.—'* Но embarked about the middlo 
of October in the year 1542, in a galiot, 
den, ht "pt дон Сарп, of «Сов: 
— en, Life of Xavier, (In Works, ed. 
1821, AS 


e. Galleral. 


1613.—''Assoono as I anchored I sent 
Master Molineux in his Pinnase, and 
Master Spooner, and Samuell Squire in my 
Gellywatte to sound the depths within the 
sands,"—Cuapt. N. Derenton, in. Perches, i. 
or This illustrates tho origin of Jolly- 
hut. 

: EE know not how many Galwets." 
—In Wedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] 
1717.—'*Besides the Salamander Fire- 
ship, Terrible Bomb, six Galleywatts of 
8 guns, and 60 men each, and 4 of 6 guns 
and 50 men cach,” —dAuthentie and Faithful 
History of that Arck-Pyrate Trlujee Angria 
(1756), p. 47. 

c. 1760.—'* Of theso armed boats called 
Gallevats, tho capan maintains also a 
compotent number, for tho sorvice of thoir 
marine," —Grose, ii. 62. 

1763.—“ Tho Gallevats аге largo row- 
boats, built like tho grab, but of smaller 
dimensions, tho largest rarely exceeding 70 
tons; they have two masts . . . they have 
40 or 50 stout олга, and may be rowed four 
miles an hour.”—Orwe, i. 409. 

[1813.—'*. . . here thoy build vessels 
of all sizes, Laus 5 an i of Nia HED tone 
smallest grabs ani vats, employed in 
the Company's services." — Forbes, Or Mem. 
2nd ed. i. 94-5. ] 


GAMBIER, s The extract of a 
climbing shrub (Uncaria Gambier, 
Кох». Nauce« Gambier, Hunter; 
N.O. Rubiaceae) which is a native of 
the regions about the Straits of Mal- 
acca, and is much pem in plantations 
in Singapore and the neighbourin, 


„islands. The substance in chemica 


composition and qualities strongly re- 
sembles cutch (q.v. aud the names 
Catechu and Terra Japonica are applied 
to both. The plant is mentioned in 
Debry, 1601 (iii. 99), and hy Rumphius, 
c. 1690 (v. 63), who describes its use in 
mastication with betel-nut ; but there 
is no account of the catechu made 
from it, known to the authors of the 
Pharmacographia, before 1780, Craw- 
Гага gives the name as Javanese, but 
lfanbury and Flückiger point out the 
resemblance to the Tamil name for 
омо 2 Каба ae © (по. 
graphic, .). [Mr. Skeat points 
out ‘that the ean ld Malay КЕП is 
gambir, of which the origin is un- 
certain, but that the English word is 
clearly derived from it.] 


GANDA, s. This is the H. name 
for a rhinoceros, gainda, genda from 
Skt. ganda (giving also gaidaka, yand- 
ānga, gajendra). The note оп the 

in Barbosa by his Hak. Soc. 
editor is a marvel in the way of error, 
The following is from a story of Correa 
about a battle between * Bober Mirza” 
(i.e. Sultan Baber) and a certain Kin 
“Cacandar” (Sikandar ?), in which 
have been unable to trace even what 
events it misrepresents. But it keeps 
Fernan Mendez Pinto in countenance, 
as regards the latter’s statement about 
the advance of the King of the Tartars 
against Peking with four score thousand 
rhinoceroses ! 


“The King Cacandar divided his army 
into five battles well urrayed, consisting of 
140,000 horse and 280,000 foot, and in 
front of them a battle of 800 elephants, 
which fought with swords upon their tusks, 
and on their backs castles with archera an 
musketeors. And in front of tho elephants 
80 rhinoceroses (gandas), like that which 
went to Portugal, and which they call 
bické (?); these on the horn which they 
have over the snout curried threc-pronged 
iron weapons with which they fought уе 
stoutly . . . and the Mogors with their 
arrows made a great discharge, wounding 
many of the elephant and tho gandas, 
which as they felt the arrows, turned and 
fled, breaking up tho Па ез... .”—Correa, 
їй. 573-574. 

1516.—'* The King (of Guzorat) sont a 
Ganda to the King of Portugal, , because 
they told him that he would be pleased to 
see her." — Barboru, 58. 

1553.—''And in return for many rich 
presents which thia Diogo Fernandez car- 
ried to the King, and besides othors which 
the King sent to Affonso Alboquerque, 
thero was an animal, the biggest which 
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Naturo has created after tho clophant, and 
the great enemy of tho latter . . . which 
the natives of tho land of Cambaya, whence 
this ono came, call Ganda, and the Grooks 
and Latins Rhinoceros. And Affonso d'Albo- 
querque sent this to the King Don Manuel, 
and it came to this Kingdom, and it was 
afterwards lost on its way to Rome, whon 
the King sent it as a present to the Popo."— 
Barros, Dec. II. liv. x. cap. 1. [Also see 
d'Alboquerque, Hak. Soc. iv. 104 scq. ]. 


GANTON, s. This is mentioned 


by some old уоуаветв as a weight or 
measure by which pepper was sold in 


the Malay Archipelago. It is presum- 
ably Malay gantang, defined by Crawfurd 
as “a dry measure, equal to about a 
gallon.” ping has: “gantang, a 
measure of capacity 5 katis among the 
Malays ; also a gold weight, formerly 
6 suku, but later 1 bongkal, or 8 sulu.” 
Gantang-gantang is ‘cartridge-case.’] 
1554.—‘ Also a candy of Goa, answers to 
140 бав, equivalent to 15 paraus, 30 
medidas nt 42 medidas to tho paraa."—4. 
Nunes, 39. 
1615.—'*, . . 1000 tans of er," 
—Foster, Letters, iii. 155]. es 
» ‘I sent to borow 4 or five tas 
of oyle of Yasemon Dono. . . . But he 
returned answer ho had non, whon I know, 
to tho contrary, ho bought a parcell out of 
my handes the other day.”—Cocks's Diary, 


GANZA, s. The name given by old 
travellers to the metal which in former 
days constituted the inferior currency 
of Pegu. According to some it was 
lead ; others call it a mixt metal. Lead 
in rude lumps is still used in the bazars 
of Burma for small purchases. (Yule, 
Mission to Ava, 959.) The word is 
evidently Skt. Жаша, *bell-metal, 
whence Malay gangsa, which last is 
probably the word which travellers 
picked up. 

1554.—'“1п this Kingdom of Pegu thoro 
is no coined money, and what they uso 
commonly consists of dishes, pans, and 
other utensils of servico, made of a metal 
like fros (1), broken in pieces; and 
this is called атса. . . ."—24. Nunes, 38. 

„na “©... уп altra statua cosi fatta 
di Ganza; che ? vn metallo di cho fanno le 
lor monete, fatte di ramo o di piombo mes- 
colati insiemo,"— Cesare Federici, in Ramusio, 
їй. 394v, 

©. 1567.—''Tho current money that is in 
this Citie, and throughout all this kingdom, 
is called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of 
copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the king, but every man may stampo it 
that will. . . ."—Cuesar Frederick, ET, in 
Purchas, iii. 1717-18. 
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1726.—“ Rough Peguan Gans (a brass 
mixt with lead)... "— Valentijn, Br 
1727.—“‘ Plenty of Ganse or Lead, which 
th all over the Pegu Dominions, for 
Le SUA. Hamilton, ii. 41; [ed. 1741, 
ii. 10]. 


САВСЕ, s. A cubic measure for 
rice, бе, in use on the Madras coast, 
as usual varying much in value. 
Buchanan (infra) treats it as a weight. 
The word is Tel. gdrtsa, gdrise, Can. 
garasi, Tam. karisat. [In Chingleput 
salt is weighed by the Garce of 194 
maunds, or nearly 5'152 tons (бо 
Мап. 58); in Salem, 400 Markals (вес 
MERCALL) are 1852 cubic feet, or 18 
quarters English (Le Fanu, Man. ii. 
339); in Malabar, 190 Paras of 95 
Macleod seers, or 10,800 lbs. (Logan, 
Man. ii. e As a superlicial 
measure in the N. Circars, it is the 
area which will produce one Garce of 
grain.] 

[1631-5.—** A Generall to Conimeer of this 
day date cnordring them to provido 200 
gars of salt. . . ."—Pringle, Diary Ft. St. 
Geo, Ist ser. iv. 40, who notes that a still 
earlier use of tho word will bo found in 
Notes and. Exts. i. 97.] 

1752.—'' Grain Measures. 

1 Measure weighs cir lb. 1 oz. avd. 


8 Do. is 1 Mercal n n 
3200 Do. is 400 do., or 2. 


1 Garse 8100 „ гр 
Brooks, Weights and Measures, &c., p. б. 

1759.—'*. . . a garce of rice. . . ."—In 
Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 190. 

1784.—''The day that advice was rc- 
ceived . . . (of peace with Tippoo) at 
Madras, the price of rice fell there from 
115 to 80 pagodas the 'garce."—In Seton- 
Karr, i. 18. 

1807.—**'The proper native weights used 
in the Company's Jaghire aro as follows: 
10 Vare hun (Pagodas)=1 Polam, 40 Polams 
=1 Visay, isay (Vees)=1 Manungu, 
20 Manungus (Maunds)=1 Baruays, 
Baruays (Candies)—1 Cursay, called by tho 
English Garse. Tho Vara Aun or Star Pagoda 
weighs 52} grains, therefore the Visay is 
nearly three pounds avoirdupois (seo VISS) ; 
and the Garse is nearly 1265 lbs."—F. 
Buchanan, Mysore, &c., i. 6. 

By this calculation, the Garse should be 
9600 lbs. instead of 1265 as printed. 


GARDEE, s. A name sometimes 
given, in 18th century, to native soldiers 
isciplined in European fashion, i.e. 
вероув (q.v.). The Indian Vocabu- 
lary (1788) gives: “Gardee—a tribe 
inhabiting the provinces of Bijapore, 
&c., esteemed good foot soldiers.” The 
word may be only a corruption of 
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‘guard,’ but probably the origin 
assigned in the second quotation may 
he well founded; ‘Guard? may have 
shaped the corruption of Gharbi. The 
old Bengal sepoys were commonly 
known in the N.W. as Purbias or 
Easterns (see POORUB). [Women in 
the Amazon corps at Hyderabad 
(Deccan), known as the Zafar Paltan, 
or ‘Victorious Battalion, were calle 

unee (Gdrdani), the feminine 
form of Сатай or Guard.] 


1762.—“ A coffre who commanded tho 
Tolingas and Gardees . . . asked tho horse- 
man whom tho horse bolonged to?”—Natice 
Letter, in Van Sittart, і. 141. 

1780.—'*. . . originally they (Sipahis) 
were commanded by Arabians, or thoso of 
their descendants born in the Canara and 
Concan or Western parts of India, whore 
those foreigners stylo themsolves Gharbdies 
or Western. Morcover these corps were 
composed mostly of Arabs, Negrocs, and 
Habissinians, all of which bear upon that 
coast the samo name of Gharbi... . In timo 
the word Gharbi was corrupted by both the 
French and Indians into that of Gardi, 
which is now the general name of Sipahies 
all over India save Bengal . . . where they 
aro stiled Talingus.”"—Noto by Transl. of 
Neir Mutagherin, ii. 93. 

1815.—" Tho women composing them are 
called Gardunces, a corruption of our word 
Guard.” — Blacker, Mem, of the Operations in 
Indiu in 1817-19, р. 213 note.] 


GARDENS, GARDEN-HOUSE, s. 
In the 18th century suburban villas at 
Madras and Calcutta were so called. 
‘Garden Reach’ helow Fort William 
took its name from these. 


1682.—‘“‘ Early in the morning I was met 
by Mr. Littleton and most of tho Factory, 
near Hugly, and about 9 or 10 o'clock by 
Mr. Vincent near the Dutch Garden, who 
came attended by severall Boats and Budge- 
rows guarded by 35 Firelocks, and about 50 
Rashpoots and Peons well armed." —Jedges, 
Diary, July 21; [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 

1685.—'*Tho whole Council . . . camo 
to attond the President at the garden- 
house. . . .”—Drinyle, Diary, Fort St. Geo. 
Ast ser. iv. 115; in Wheeler, i, 139. 

1747.—''In сазо of an Attack at the 
Garden House, if by a superior Force they 
should be oblig'd to retire, according to the 
orders and send а Horseman before them to 
advise of the Approach, . . ."—Report of 
Council of War at Fort St. David, in Гада 
Office MS. Records. 

1758.—''The guard of the redoubt ге. 
treated beforo them to the garden-house. 
—Orme, ii. 303 { 

» “Маһотеф Isoof . . . rodo with a 
party of horse as far as Maskelyno's 
len.” — /Lid. iii. 425. 


GAUM, GONG. 


1772.—''The place of my residence nt 
present is а garden-house г the Naboh, 


about 4 miles distant from Moorshedabad,'" 
—Teignmouth, Mem. i. 34. 


1782.—“ A body of Hydor's horso were at 
St. Thomas's Mount on the 29th ult. and 
Gen. Munro and Mr. Brodie with great 
difficulty escaped from the General's Gar- 
dens. They wero pursued by Hyder's horso 
within a mile of tho Black Town."— /ndia 
Guzette, May 11. 


_ 1809.—'' Tho gentlemen of the scttloment 
live entirely in their garden-houses, as they 
Ns properly call them."—/d. Valenti, 
i. 389. 


1810.—'*. , . Rural retreats called Garden- 
houses."— Williamson, V. M. i: 137, 
1873.—'' To let, or for sale, Serlo's Gardens 


nt Adyar.—For particulars apply," &c.—- 
Madras Mail, July 3. РЫ, 


GARRY,GHARRY,s. Н. gdri, а 
cart or carriage, The word is used by 
Anglo-Indians, at least on the Bengal 
side, in both senses. Frequently the 
species is discriminated by a distinc- 
tive prefix, as palkee-garry (palankin 
carriage), s¢j-garry (chaise) rel-garry 
(railway carriage), &c. [The modern 
dawk-garry was in its original form 
called the “Equirotal Carriage,” from 
the four wheels being of equal dimen- 
sions. The design is said to have been 
suggested by Lord Ellenborough. (See 
the account and drawing in Grant, 
Rural Life in Bengal, З seq.).] 

1810.—'*Tho common gh oe E] 
rarely, if over, kept by m ES but 
may be scen plying for hire in various parts 
of Calcutta," —Williamson, V. M. i. 329. 


1811.—The Gary is represented in Sol- 
vynss engravings as a two-wheeled rath 
(sco RUTI i.e. the primitive native carriage, 
built like а light haekery) with two ponies, 


1860.—'* My husband was to havo met us 
with a two-horso gharee."—Trece/yan, Duck 
Bungalow, 384; 


[1892.—''The dram güri, brougham ; tho 
Jiton gri, phacton or barouclie ; the таят, 
waggonette, aro now built iu most largo 
towns. . . . The rdgnit scems likely to be 
the carriage of the future, because of its 
capacity," —R. Kipling, Beast and Mun tn 
India, 193.] 


GAUM, GONG, s. A village, H. 
gdon, from Skt. grama. 


1519.—'* In every one of tho said villages, 
which they call gudoos."—(oa Proclam. in 
Arch. Port. Orient, fasc, 5, 38. 

Gédonwdr occurs in tho same vol. (p. 75), 
under tho forms gancare and guancare, for 
the village heads in Port. India, 
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GAURIAN, adj. This is a con- 
venient name which has been adopted 
of late years as a generic name for the 
existing Aryan languages of India, 
ie. those which are radically sprung 
from; or coguate to, the Sanskrit. The 
паше (according to Mr. E. І. Bran- 
dreth) was given hy Prof. Hoernle ; 
hut it is in fact an adoption and adap- 
lation of a term used hy the Pundits 
of Northern India. They divide the 
colloquial languages of (civilised) India 
into the 5 Gaurus aud 5 Draviras [see 
DRAVIDIAN]. The Guuras of the 
Pundits appear to be (1) Bengalee 
(Bangali) DART is the proper language 
of Gawd, or Northern Bengal, from 
which the name із taken (see 
GOUR c.) (2) Oriya, the language of 
Orissa, 9) Hindi, (4) Panjabi, (5) 
Sindhi; their Лене languages are 
(1) Telinga, (2) Karnataka. (Canarese), 
(3) Marithi, (4) Gurjua (Gujariiti), 
(5) Drivira (Tamil) But of these 
last (3) and (4) are really to be. classed 
with the Gaurian group, so that the 
latter is to be considered as embracing 
7 principal lan guages, Kashmiri, 
Singhalese, and the languages or dia- 
leets of Assam, of Nepaul, and some 
others, have also been added to the list 
of this class. 

The extraordinary analogies between 
the changes in grammar and phonology 
from Sanskrit in passing info those 
Gaurian languages, and the changes of 
Latin in passing into the Romance 
languages, analogies extending into 
minute details, have been treated by 
several scholars ; and a very interest- 
ing view of the subject is given by 
Mr. Brandreth in vols. xi. and xii. of 
the J-R.4.8., N.S. 


GAUTAMA, np. The surname, 
according to Buddhist legend, of the 
Sakya tribe from which the Buddha 
Sakya Muni sprang. It is a derivative 
from Gotama, a name of “one of the 
ancient Vedie bard-families? (Olden- 
berg). lt is one of the most common 
names for Buddha among the Indo- 
Chinese nations. The Sonunona-codom 
of many old narratives represents the 
Pali form of Sramana Gautama, “The 
Ascetic Gautama.” 


1515,.—'*I will pass by them of the sect 
of Godomem, who spend their whole life in 
crying day aud night on those mountains, 


Godomem, Godomem, and desist not from 


it until they fall down stark dead to the 
ground." —F. M, Pirtu, in Cogan, p. 222, 


c. 1590.—See under Godavery passage 
from Tia, where Соба occurs. 


1686.—''J'ai cru devoir expliquer toutes 
ces choses avant que de parler de Semmonu- 
khodom (c'est ainsi que les Simnois appel- 
lent le Dieu qu'ils adorent à present). ”— 
Voy, dr Niam, Des Pères Jesnites, Paris, 
1686, p. 397. 

1687-88.—'' Now tho' they suy that several 
have attained to this Felicity (.Virwnpan, ie. 
Nirvana) . . . yet they honour only one 
alone, whom they esteem to hive surpassed 
all the rest in Vertue. They call him 
Хоттона-Сойот ; and they хау that Содот 
was his Name, and that Sommona signifies 
in the Balie Tongue a Tulmin of the 
Woods."—Jist, Rel, of Sim, һу De Le. 
Loulere, E.T. i, 130. с ў, 

[1727.—'*. . . inferior Gods, such às 
Somme Cuddom. . . ."— 1. Hamilton, ed. 
1744, ii. 54.) 

1782.—“ Les Pegonins et lex Bahmana, . . . 
Quant à leurs Dicux, ils сп comptent херь 
principaux. . . . Cependant ils n'en adoren 
«qn'un seul, qu'ils appellent Godeman. . . ." 
—Nonneral, ii. 299, 

1800.—'* Gotma, or Goutum, according to 
the Hindoos of India, or Gaudma among 
the inhabitants of the more eastern parts, is 
suid to have been a ракы her... he 
taught in the Indian schools, the heterodox 
religion and philosophy of Boodh. The 
image that represents Boodh іх called Gau- 
tama, or Goutum. . nes, тщз, 
299. 

1828.—“The titlesorsynonymesof Buddha, 
аз they were given to me, are as follow: 
“Kotamo (Gautama). . . Somana-kotamo, 
agreeably to the interpretation given me, 
means in the Pali language, tho priest 
UCET eR Li Enh, to Siam, p. 
367. 


GAVEE, s. Topsail. Nautical 
jargon from Port. gavea, the top. 
(Roebuck). 


GAVIAL, s This is a name 
adopted hy zoologists for one of the 
alligators of the Ganges and other 
Indian rivers, Guvialis gangeticus, &c. 
It is the less dangerous of the Gangetic 
saurians, with long, slender, sul- 
cylindrical jaws expanding into a 
protuberance at the muzzle. The 
name must have originated in some 
error, probahly a clerical one, for the 
true word is Hind. ghartydl, and gaviul 
is nothing. The term (geriyali) is used 
by Baber (p. 410), where the trans- 
lator’s note says: “The geriali is 
the ronnd-monthed crocodile,” words 
which seem to indicate the magur 
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(see MUGGUR) (Crocodilus biporcatus) | terms are now obsolete among English 
not the ghariydl. veople, SEA pt perhaps that. Gentoo still 

. 1809.—« SEEN ingers at ras in the sense b; for 
SS INTR Ui rei ee pend lands e the terms Gentio and Genton Were 
осоп eich at Soyal paa arc both called applied їп two senses : 

umir; but each a ifi . Th " 
Crocodilus Gangeticus is called Ghoriyal, AE а. To the Hindns generally, 

b. To the Telugu-spenking Hindüs 


ihe other is called Jiongcka."— Duchauau's 
Rungpoor, in Eastern Indic, iii, 581-2. of the Peninsula specially, and to their 
language. 


САЛАТ, з. This is domestic Hind, 
The retson why the term became 


for ‘dessert? (Panjab N. «С Q. ii. 184). 
thus specifically ap olied to the Telugu 
GECKO, s A kind of house lizard. | people is probably because, when 
The word is not now in Anglo-Indian | the Portuguese arrived, the Telugu 
use; it is a naturalist’s word; апа | monarchy of Vijayanagara, or Bija- 
also is French. It was по doubt] nagar (see BISNAGAR, NARSINGA) was 
originally an onomatopoeia fron Ше | dominant over great part of the Peniu- 
creature's reiterated utterance. Marcel | хШа. The oflicials were chiefly of 
Devic sys the word is adopted from | Telugu race, and thus the people of 
Malay yekok [gékoq]. This we do not | this race, as the most important section 
find in Crawiurd, who has take, tăkék, | of the Hindüs, were pur excellence the 
and goké, all evidently attempts to | Gentiles, and their language the Gentile 
represent, the utterance. In Burma] language. Besides these two specific 
the sime, or a kindred lizard, is called | senses, (entio was sometimes used for 
tokté, in like imitation. (eiie in genem AY iu Е. М. 
MIC : TIS NT into: “A very famous Corsir who 
[ens ur ap отти miranda was called Hinimilau, a Chinese hy 
bite is so venomous as to be fatal unless the | uation, and who from a Gentia as he 
part be immediately cut out, or cauterized. | was, had a little time since turned 
This ix no doubt a fable, < Nostratis ipsum | Moor. . . 7”—Ch. L. 
animal apposito vocalulo gecco vocant; 
а.— 


quippe non secus ac Coreg apud. nox suum 

cantum iterat, обаш gecko assiduo Yonat, " 3*3 ы = 

prius edito stridore qunlom Picus omittit," | 1518.—‹“Тһе 07дон of this territory 
spend so largely, and give such great alms 
at the cost of your Highnoss's administration 


—Lib. V. cap. 5, р. 57. 
БЕП Um hel 1 
1711.— ** Chaccos, ах Cuckoos receive their that it dig, of a good part of the funds. 
« - « I believo indeed they do all this in real 


Names from the Noise they make. . MD 
They are much like lizards, but larger, "Tis zeal and sincerity . . . but I think it might 
he reduced a half, and all for the better; 


said their Dung is хо venomous,” &e.— 
йн. for there uro some of thon who often try to 
make Christians by force, and worry the 


1727.—'''l'hey have one dangerous little 
Animal called а Jackoa, in shape almost | Gentoos (jentas) to such a degree that it 
drives the population away." —S/nero Botelho 


liko а Lizard, It is very malicious . . . and 
wherever tho Louer lights on an. Animal | (баз, 35. 
1563.—'*. . . Among the (utiles (Gen- 


Body, it presently cankera the Flesh."— 
A. Hamilton, її. 131 ; (са. 1744, ii. 136}, tios) Ro [x ax much as to sty “King.” 
tarcia, f. 35h, 


This is still а common belief. (See 
» “This ambergris is not so highly 


BISCOBRA). lued the M but it ix high! 
а о s D > d 
1883.—'' This was one of those little house prized ОЛАН Gentiles." "ma.t. jn i 


livards called kos, which have pellets at 
tho ends of their toos. They ae not re- |  1592.—' A gentile . . . whose name was 
pulsive brutes like the garden lizard, and 1 | Canaca."—Custanela, trans. by N. L., f. 31. 
am always on good terms with them. ‘They 1588. — In a letter of this year to the 

Viceroy, the King (Philip 1l.) says he 


have full liberty to make use of my house, 
for which they «cem grateful, and say chuck, | ‘understands the Gentios are much the 
best persons to whom to farm the «елеуаз 


chuck, chuck." —Triles on My Frontier, 33.° 
(customs, &c.), paying well and regular , 


GENTOO, =. and adj. This word and it deca not nm contrary to саша 
is a corruption of the Portuguese | fo farm to them, but оп this lio will consult 
Gentio, “a pu or heathen, which ws таан ork Ucn ums 
they applied to the Hindus in contra- 1610.“ Portugais t 
Morin to the Moros or ‘Moors,’ ùe. | ordi Meet dà ШС: SIME 


ordinairement de semblables cruautez lora 
Mahommedans, [See MOOR.] Both | qu'ils sortent en trouppe le long des costes, 


i 
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‘bruslans et saccageans cea pauures Gentils 
qui no desirent que leur bonno grace, ot leur 
amitió mais ils n'en ont pas plus de pitió 
pour cela."—Afocquet, 349. 

1630.—'*. . . which Gentiles аго of two 
sorts . . . first tho purer Gentiles . . . or 
elao tho impure ог vncleano Gentiles . . . 
such aro tho husbandmen or inferior sort 
of people called the Coulces."—H. Lord, 
Display, &c., 85. 

1673.—"' The finest Dames of tho Gentues 
disdained not to carry Water on their 
Heads.” —Fryer, 116. А 

“@entues, the Portugueso idiom for 
Gentiles, aro UB) origines — bid. 97. 
1679.—In Fort St. Geo. Cons. of 29th 
January, tho Black Town of Madras is 
called “tho Gentue Town.” —Notes and Exts., 
No. ii. 3. 

1682,.—'' This morning a Gentoo sent by 
Bulchund, Governour of Hugly and Cassum- 
bazar, le complaint to mo that Mr. 
Charnock did shamefully — to y* great 
scandal of our Nation—kecp a Gentoo 
woman of his kindred, which ho has had 
these 19 ycara."—4lelges, Diary, Doc. 1.; 
[Hak. Soc: i. 52]. 

1683. — “Tho ccremony used by these 
Gentu's in their sicknesso is very strango; 
they bring y*sick person . . . to y? brinko 
of y* River Ganges, on a Сой... ."—Zbid. 
May 10; [Hak. Soc. i. 86]. 

In Stovens's Trans. of Faria y Sousa (1695) 
tho Hindus are still called Gentiles. And it 
would seem that the English form Gentoo 
did not come into general use till late in tho 
17th century. 

1767.—* In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey you must at least, 
have a Smattering of the Language. . . . 
"T'ho original uage of this Countrey (or 
at least the earliest wo know of) is the 
Bengala or Gentoo; this is commonly 
spoken in all parts of tho Countrey. But 
the politest nguage is the Moora or 
Mussulmans, and Persian.” —MS. Letter of 
James Rennell, 

1772.—“‘ It is customary with the Gentoos, 
as soon as they have acquired a moderate 
гае to dig а pond."—Teiynmouth, Мет. 
i, 36. 

1774. — ' When I landed (on Island of 
Bali) the natives, who aro Gentoos, camo on 
board in little canoes, with outriggers on 
each sido." — Forrest, V. to N. Guinea, 169. 

1776.— “А Codo of Gentoo Laws or 
Ordinations of the Pundits. Froma Persian 
Translation, made from the original written 
in the Shanskrit Language. London, 
Printed in the Year 1776."—(Title of Work 
by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed.) 

1778.— “The peculiar patience of the 
Gentoos in Bongal, their affection to busi- 
ness, and the peculiar cheapness of all 
productions cither of commerce or of neces- 
sity, had concurred to render the details of 
tho revenue the most minute, voluminous, 
and complicated system of accounts which 
exist in the universe."—Orme, ii. 7 (Reprint). 


1781.—"" They (Syrian Christians of Tra- 
yancore) acknowledged a Gentoo Sovercign, 
but they were governed even in temporal 
concerns by the bishop of Angamala."— 
Gibbon, ch. xlvii. 

1781.—'' Captain Francis Swain Ward, of 
tho Madras Establishment, whoso paintings 
and drawings of Gentoo Architecturo, &c., 
aro well known."—In Seton-Karr, i. 31. 

1785.—''I found this largo concourso (at 
Chandernagoro) of peoplo were gathered 
to seo a Gentoo woman burn hersolf with 
her husband.”—ZJbid, i. 90. 

з. ‘Tho original inhabitants of India аго 
салод Gentoos."— Carraccioli's Life of Clive, 
i. 

1803.—'* Peregrine. О mino is an accom- 
modating palate, hostess. I havo swallowed 
burgundy with the French, hollands with 
tho Dutch, sherbet with a Turk, sloo-juico 
with an Englishman, and |water with a 
зан Gentoo."—Colnan's John Вий, i. 
sc. 1. 

1807.—'* I was not prepared for tho entire 
nakedness of the Gentoo inhabitants.”— 
Lord Minto in India, 17. 


b.— 


‚1648. — “Тһе Heathen who inhabit the 
kingdom of Golconda, and aro spread all 
over India, are called Jentives."— Van 
Twist, 59. 

1673.—“ Their Language they call genc- 
rally Gentu . . . the cullarN ano of their 
Speech is Telinga.”—Lryer, 33. 

1674. — “50 Pagodas gratuity to John 
Thomas ordered for*{Ged progress in the 
Gentu tongue, both speaking and writing.” 
—Fort St. Сео. Cons., in Notes and Exts. 
No. i. 32. 

1681.—‘ He hath tho Gentue language.” 
—In Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Mak. sce! 
ii. celxxxiv.] 9 

1683.—‘ Thursday, 2136 June. . . . The 
Hon. Company having sent us a Law with 
reference to the Natives . . . it is ordered 
that tho first be translated into Portuguese, 
Gentoo, Malabar, and Moors, and pro- 
claimed solemnly by beat of drum."— 
Madras Consultation, in Wheeler, i. 314. 

1719.—“‘ Bills of sale wrote in Gentoo оп 
Cajan leaves, which are entered in the 
Register kept by the Town Conicoply fur 
that purpose.”—Jbéd, ii. 314. 

1726.—“ The proper vernacular hero (Gol- 
conda) is the Gentoos (Jentigs) or Tel- 
ingaas."— Valentijn, Chor. 37. 

1801.—''The Gentoo translation of tho 
Regulations will answer for the Ceded 
Districts, for oven . . . the most Canarino 

rt of them understand Gentoo.” —Munro, 
in Lie, i. 321. 

1807.—“ A Grammar of tho Gentoo lnn- 
guago, as it is understood and spoken by 
tho Gentoo People, residing north and 
north-westward of Madras. By a Civil 
Servant under the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, many years resident in the Northern 
Сігсагз. Madras, 1807." 
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i TEL e hil grammar, of the a 
lan ished in this year, is cal 
‘Gentoo Grammar’ ips ^ 

1837.— 1 mean to amuse myself with 
learning Gentoo, and have brought a Moon- 
sheo with me. Gentoo is the nguago of 
this part of tho country [Godavory delta , 
and ono of the P preter of all tho dialects.” 
—Letters from Madras, 189. 


GHAUT,s. Hind. ghat. 


a, À landing-place; a path of 
descent to a river; the pacs of a 
ferry, бс. Also а quay or the like. 

b. A path of descent from a moun- 
lain ; a mountain pass ; and hence 


C. n.p. The mountain ranges parallel 
to the western and eastern coasts of the 
Peninsula, through which the дав or 
passes lead from the table-lands above 
down to the coast and lowlands. It 
is probable that foreigners hearing 
these tracts spoken of respectively аз 
the country above and the country 
below the Ghdts (sec BALAGHAUT) 
were led to regard the word Ghats as 
а proper name of the mountain range 
itself, or (like De Barros below) as a 
word signifying range. And this is 
in analogy with many other cases of 
mountain nomenclature, where the 
name of a pass has been transferred 
to a mountain chain, or where the 
word for ‘a pass’ has been mistaken 
for a word for ‘mountain range? Тһе 
Proper sense of the word is well illus- 
strated from Sir A. Wellesley, under b. 


a— 


1809.—''Tho dandus thero took to their 
paddles, and keeping the beam to tho 
current the whole way, contrived to land us 
at tho destined gaut.”—Ld. Valentia, i. 185. 

1824.—‘It is really а very large place, 
und rises from the river in an amphitheatral 
form . . . with many very fino та 
пастара te the water's edgo.”—Heber, 
i. 167. 


b— 


е. 1315.—* In 17 піого days DEN arrived 
nt Gurganw. During theso 17 days tho 
Gháts were passed, and great heights and 
depths were scen amongst the hills, whero 
even the clophants became nearly invisible.” 
—Amir Khusré, in Klliot, iii. 80. 


This passage illustrates how the 
transition from b to c occurred. The 
thats here meant аге not a range of 
mountains so called, but, as the con- 
text shows, the passes among the 
Vindhya and Satpüra hills. Compare 
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the two following, in which ‘down the 
ghauts? and ‘down the * mean 
exactly the same thing, though to 
many people the former expression 
will suggest ‘down through a range 
of mountains called the Ghauts? 


1803.—'* Tho enemy are down the ghauts 
in great consternation,” — Wellington, ii. 333. 
5; ‘The enemy havo fled northward, 
and aro getting down tho passes as fast as 
they can."—M. Elphinstone, in Life һу 
Colebrooke, i, 71. 
1826.—''Though it was still raining, I 
walked up tho Bohr Ghat, four miles and a 
half, to Candaulnh."—Heber, ii. 136, cd. 
1844. That із, up one of tho Passes, from 
which Europeans called tho mountains them- 
selves “tho Ghauts.” 


The following passage indicates that 
the t Sir Walter, with his usual 
sagacity, saw the true sense of the word 
in its geographical use, though misled 
by books to attribute to the (so-called) 
‘Eastern Ghauts’ the character that 
belongs to the Western only. 


1827.—'*. . . they approached tho Ghauts, 
those tremendous mountain passes which 
descend from tho table-land of Mysoro, and 
through which tho mighty streams that arise 
in the centre of tho Indian Poninsula find 
their way to tho occan."—Zhe Surgeon's 
Daughter, ch. xiii. 


C— 


1553.—“ The most notable division which 
Nature hath planted in this land is a chain 
of mountains, which tho natives, by a gencric 
appellation, because it has no proper name, 
call Gate, which is as much as to say Serra.” 
—De Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. vii. 

15601.—'' This Serra is called Gate."— 
Correa, Lendas, ii. 2, 56. 

1563.—'' Tho Cuncam, which is tho land 
skirting the sea, up to а lofty rango which 
they call Guate."—Garcia, f. 34b. 

1572.— 

“ Da terra os Naturaes lho chamam Gate, 

Do pe do qual pequena quantidade 

Se estende hia fralda estreita, quo com- 


o 
Do mar a natural ferocidado. . . .” 
Camões, vii. 22. 


Englished by Burton : 
tt Tho country-people' call this range tho 
th 


M 
and from its foot-hills scanty breadth 
there һе, 
whose seaward-sloping coast-plain long 
hath fought М д 
"gainst Occan’s natural ferocity. . . . 
1623.—'* We commenced then to ascend 
the mountain (rango) which the people of 
the country call Gat, and which travorses 
in the middle the wholo length of that part 
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of India which projects into the sea, bathed 
on the enst side by the Gulf of Bengal, and 
on the west by the Ocean, or Sea of Goa."— 
— P. della Valle, ii. 32 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 222]. 

1673.—''Tho Mountains hero аго one con- 
idgo . . . and are all along called 
yer, 187. 

1685.— Оп les appolle, montagnes de 
Gatte, c'est commo qui diroit montagnes de 
montagnes, (afte en languo du pays ne 
signifiant autro chose que montagno " (quito 
wrong).— Ribeyro, Ceylan, (Fr. Transl.), p. 4. 

1727.—'* The great Rains and Dews that 
fall from the Mountains of Gatti, which ly 
25 or 30 leagues up in the Country."—4. 
Hamilton, i. 282 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 285]. 

1762.—“ All the South part of India save 
the Mountains of Gate (a string of Hills in 
ye country) is level Land the Mould scarce 
so деер as in England. . . `. As you make 
use of every cepediont to drain the water 
from your tilled ground, so tho Indians 
take care to kocp it in theirs, and for this 
reason sow only in tho level grounds.” —J/S. 
Letter of James Rennell, March 21. 

1826.—Tho mountains aro nearly tho 
same height . . . with the average of Welsh 
mountains. . . . In one respect, and only 
one, the Ghats have the advantage,—thcir 

ipices are higher, and the outlines of the 
fis [еседо шу bolder."—4ZIeler, ей. 1844, 
ii. 136. 


GHEE, s. Boiled butter; the uni- 
versal medium of cookery throughout 
India, supplying the place occupied by 
oil in Southern Europe, aud more ; 
{ше samn of Arabia, Ше raughan of 

егвіа]. The word is Hind. ghz, Skt. 
ghrita. A short but explicit account 
of the mode of Дрначоп will be 
found in the English Cyclopaedia. (Arts 
and Sciences), &v.; [ап їп fuller 
detail in Га, Econ. Dict. iii. 491 scqq.]. 


c. 1590.—'* Most of them (Akbar's clo- 
phants) get 5.5. (crs) of sugar, 4 s. of ghi, 
and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, 
cloves, &c."—Atn-i-A ari, i. 180. 

rc will drink milk, and boil'd 
butter, which they call Ghe."—Fryer, 33. 


1783.—''In most of the prisons [of Hyder 
"АЛ it was tho custom to celebrate particular 
days, when tho funds admitted, with the 
luxury of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial song. On one 
occasion the old Scotch ballad, * My wife has 
ta’en tho gee,’ was admirably sung, and 
loudly encored. . . . It was reported to the 
Kellodar (see KILLADAR) that the prisoners 
said and sung throughout the night of 
nothing but ghee. . . . The Kelledar, 
certain that discoveries had been made re- 
garding his malversations in that article of 
garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
secrecy by causing an abundant supply of 
this unaccustomed luxury to be thenceforth 
placed within the reach of their farthing 
purchases. "— Wilts, Hist. Sketches, ii. 154. 


1785.—“ The revenues of the city of 
Decca . . . amount annually to two khorore 
(see CRORE), proceeding from the customs 
and duties levied on ghee."—Carraccioli 
L. of Clive, i. 172. 

1817.—“The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to 
himself, and called by him ghee."—.W/;//, 
Hist. i. 410. 


GHILZAI, n.p Опе of the most 
famous of the tribes of Afghanistan, 
and probably the strongest, occupying 
the high plateau north of Kandahar, 
and extending (roundly speaking) 
eastward to the Sulimünt mountains, 
and north to the Kabul River. They 
were supreme in Afghanistan at thy 
beginning of the 18th century, and for ` 
a time possessed the throne of Ispalian. 
The following paragraph oceurs in the 
article AFGHANISTAN, in the 9th ed. 
of the Encyc. Britan, 1874 (i. 235), 
written by one of the authors of this 
hook :— 

“It is remarkable that the old Aral 
geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
place in the Сі country" (i^. the 
country now occupied by the Ghilzais, or 
nearly so) *a people called Khilijis, whom 
they call a tribe of Turks, to whom belongod 
a famous family of Delhi Rings. The pro- 
bability of the identity of the Khilijis and 
Ghilzais is obvious, and the question touches 
others regarding the origin of the Afghans; 
раб it does not seem to havo beon ропе 
into. 


Nor has the writer since ever been 
able to go into it. But whilst he has 
never regarded the suggestion as more 
than a probable one, Ties has seen no 
reason to reject it. He may add that 
on starting the idea to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson (to whom it seemed new), 
n high authority on such a question, 
though he would not accept it, he made 
a candid remark to the effect that the 
Ghilzais had undoubtedly a very Turk- 
like aspect. A belief in this identity 
was, as we have recently noticed, enter- 
tained by the traveller Charles Masson, 
as is shown in a passage quoted below. 
And it has also been maintained by 
Surgcon-Major Bellew, in his Races of 
Afghanistan (1880), [who qp. 100) refers 
the name to Klalechi, a swordsman. 
The folk etymology of De Guignes 
and D'Herbelot із Kall, ‘repose, ats, 
‘hungry,’ given to an officer by Ogouz 
Khan, who delayed on the road to kill 
game for his sick wife]. 

All the accounts of the Ghilzais in- 
dicate great differences between them 
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and the other tribes of Af, 


similation of a Turki tribe in the 
course of centuries to the Afghans 
who surrouud them, and the conse- 
quent assumption of a quasi-Afghan 
genealogy We do not find that 
Mr. Elphinstone makes any explicit 
reference to the question now before 
us. But two of the notes to his 
History (Sth ed. p. 322 and 384) seem 
to indicate that it was in his mind. 
In the latter of these he says: “The 
Khiljis . . . though Turks by descent 
.. . had been so long settled among 
the Afghans that they had almost 
become identified with that people ; 
but they probably mixed more witli 
other natious, or at least with their 
Turki brethren, and would be more 
civilized than the generality of Afghan 
inountaineers.” The learned and emi- 
nently judicious William Erskine was 
also inclined to accept the identity of 
the two tribes, doubting (Imt perhaps 
needlessly) whether the, Khiliji had 
leen really of Turki race. We have 
not been able to meet with any trans- 
lated author who mentions both Khiliji 
and Ghilzai. Iu the following quota- 
tions all the earlier refer to Khiliji, 
and the later to Ghilzai, Attention 
may be called to the expressions in 
the quotation from Ziauddi Barni, 
as indicating some great difference 
between the Turk proper and the 
Khiliji even then. The language of 
Baber, again, so far as it goes, seems to 
indicate that by his time the Ghilzais 
were regurded as an Afghan clan. 


с. 940.—*“ Најјај had delegatod 'Abdar- 
rahmin ilm Mahommed ibn al-Ash'ath to 
Sijistin, Bost and Rukhàj (Arachosia) to 
make war on tho Turk tribes diffused in 
thoso regions, and who are known as Ghiz 
and Ehulj . . "Мау «di, v. 302. 

c. 950:—*“ The Khalaj is a Turki tribe, 
which in ancient times migrated into the 
country that lies between India and tho 
parts of Sijistin beyond the Ghür. They 
аго a pastoral people and resemble the Turks 
in their natural characteristics, their dress 
and their language."—Jstakhri, from Dr 
Goeje's text, p. 215. 

c. 1030.— The Afghíns and. КИШ 
having submitted to him (Sabaktigin), he 
admitted thousands of them . . . into the 
ТАШ of his armies."—Al"UGi., in Elliot, 
ii. 24. 

c. 1150.—'' The Khilkhs (read Khilij) are 
poople of Turk race, who, from an early 
date invaded this country (Dawar, оп the 


istan ; 
whilst there seems nothing impossible, | ^re E 
or even unlikely, in the dal pA оп tho borders of Ghaur and of Western 
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banks of the Holmand), and whose dwell 
broad to o north of India we 


Sijistin, They possess cattle, wealth, and 
the various products of husbandry ; they 
all have tho aspect of Turks, whethor as 
regards features, й and customs, or as 
regardai thein arms an manner or making 
war. еу aro pacific people, дої 
thinking no evil.” — Edrisi, i. 457. ES М 

1289.—'*At the samo time Jaldlu-d din 
(Khilji), who was 'Ariz-i-mamálit (Mustor- 
muastor-geroral) had to Bahárpír, 
attended by a body of his relations and 
frionds. Here ho held а muster and in- 
spection of tho forces. He camo of a raco 

ifforont from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would tho Turks 
own him as belonging to the number of 
their frionds, . . . The Perle high and 
Бе Rag мога, all troublo by the ambition 
of the and were strongly opposed 
to Jal&lu-d dín's obtaining the MUN opo 
Sultán Jaldlu-d din Firoz { ascended 
the throne in the . . . year AH... 
Tho people of the city (of Delhi) had for 80 
years been governed by sovereigns of Turk 
extraction, and were averse to the succes- 
sion of tho Khiljis.. . they were struck 
with admiration and amazement at sccing 
the Akiljis occupying tho throno of the 
Turks, and wondered how tho throne had 
passed from the ono to tho other."—Zíd«-d- 
din Barni, in Elliot, iii, 134-136. 

14th cent.—The continuator of Rashídud- 
din cnumorates among tho tribos occupying 
the country which wo now call Afghaniatan, 
Ghivis, Herawis, Nigudaris, Sejzis, КЪН], 
Balch gnd Afghiins. Seo Notices et Extraits, 
xiv. 494. 

с. 1507.—'*1 sot out from Kábul for the 
purposo of plundoring and beating up tho 
quarters of tho Ghiljis . , . а farsang 
rom tho Ghilji camp, wo observed a black- 

ness, which was either owing to the Ghiljis 

being in motion, or to smoke, "The;young 
and inexperieneed men of the army all sot 
forward full speed ; I followed them for two 
kos, shooting arrows at thoir horses, and at 
length checked their speed. When five or 
six thousand men set out on a pillaging 
party, it is oxtremely difficult to maintain 
discipline, . . . A minaret of skulls was 
erected of the heads of these Afghans.” - 
Baber, pp. 220-221 ; sco also p. 225. 


[1753.—'' Tho Cligis knowing that his 
troops must pass thro' their mountains, 
waited for them in the defiles, and succes- 
sively defeated several bodies of Mahommed's 
army."—Hureay, Hist, Acc. iii, 21.] 

1812.—'*The Ghilji tribes occupy the 

principal portion of the country between 
Казања und Ghazní. 'Тһоу are, morc- 
over, the most numerous of ‘tho Afghin 
tribes, and if united under a capablo chief 
might . . . becomo the most poworful. . . . 
They are brave and warlike, but have a 
sternness of disposition amounting toferocity. 
ee . Some of the inferior Ghiljis are xo 
violent in their intercourse with strangera 
that thoy can scarcely bo considered in the 
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c. 1420.—''In exitu deserti . . . rom 
mirandam dicit contigisse. Nam cum circiter 
mediam noctem quiescentes magno mur- 
murestrepituque audito suspicarenturomnes, 
Arabes praedones ad so spoliandos venire 
. - . Viderunt plurimas equitum turmas 
transountium. . . . Plures qui id anten 
viderant, daemones (ghüls, no doubt) esse 

т desortum vagantes asseruoro,"— iv;c, 
Conti, in Poggio, iv. 

1814.—'* The Afghauns believo cach of tho 
numerous solitudes in the mountains and 
desarts of thoir country to bo inhabited by 
a lonoly daemon, whom thoy call (hvolee 
Beeabana (the Goule or Spirit of the Waste) ; 
they ropresent him as a gigantic and fright- 
ful spectre (who dovours any passenger 
whom chance may bring within his haunts.” 
—Elphinstone's Саш, od. 1839, i. 291. 


[GHURRA, s Hind. ghara, Skt. 
ghata. А water-pot made ої: clay, of a 
{депда Shape, known in S. India аз 
the chatty. 


[1827.—'*. . , . the Rajah sent . . . 60 
Gurrahs (carthen vessols olding a gallon) 
of sugar-candy and swcotments. * Mundy, 
Pen and Pencil Sketches, 66.) 


GHURRY, GURREE, s. Hind. 
фат. А clepsydra or water-instru- 
ment for measuring time, consisting 
of a.floating cup with a small hole in 
it, adjusted so that it fills and sinks 
in a fixed time; also the gong hy 
which the time so indicated 1s struck. 
This latter is properly ghariyal. Hence 
also a clock or watch; also the 60th 
pert of a day and night, equal there- 
ore to 24 minutes, was in old Hindu 
custom the space of time indicated hy 
the clepsydra just mentioned, and was 
called а ghart. But іп Anglo-Indian 
usage, the word is employed for ‘an 
hour,’ [or some indefinite period of 
time]. | The water-instrument is some- 
times called Pun-Ghurry (panghari 
quasi páni-ghari); also the Sun-dial, 
Dhoop-Ghurry (dhép, ‘sunshine’) ; 
the hour-glass, Ret-Ghurry (ret, reld, 
sand’). 

(Ancient).—‘‘ Tho magistrate, having om- 
loyed the first four Ghurries of the day in 

thing and praying, . . . shall sit upon 
the Judgment Seat."—(Code of the Gentoo 
Jaws (Наа, 1776), 104. 

[1526.—''Gheri." Sco under PUHUR. 

[c. 1590.—An elaborate account of this 
method of measuring time will be found 
in Alin, ed. Jarrett, iii. 15 seq. 

[1616.—** About a guary after, tho rest of 
my company arrived with the monoy."— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 348.] 


light of human beings, whilo no language 
e describo the terrors of a transit through 
their country, or the indignities which have 
to be endured. . . . The Ghiljis, although 
considered, and calling themselves, Afghins, 
and moreover employing the or 
Afghin dialect, are undoubtodly a mixed 


‘Tho "пато is evidently a modification 
or corruption of Khaljí or Khilají, that of 
a great Turki tribo mentioned by herifudin 
in his history of Taimúr. . . ."—Ch. Mas- 
506, pu various Journeys, &c., ii. 204, 

1854.—‘‘ The Ghári was succeeded by tho 
Khilji dynasty; also said to bo of Turki 
oxtraction, but which seems rathor to havo 
been of Afghan raco; and it may he doubted 
if thoy аго not of tho Ghilji Afgháns."— 
Erskine, Baber and Humdyun, i. 404. 

1880.—''As a race the Ghilji mix little 
with their neighbours, and indeed differ in 
many respects, both as to internal govorn- 
ment and domestic customs, from the other 
races of Afghanistan . . . tho t majority 
of tho tribe are pastoral in their habits of 
life, and migrate with the scasons from tho 
lowlands to the highlands with their families 
and flocks, and easily portable black hair 
tents, Thoy never settlo in the cities, nor 

do they engage in tho ordinary handicraft 
trades, but thoy manufacture carpots, felts 

&c., for domestic use, from the wool an 

hair of thoir cattlo, . . . Physically they 
are а remarkably fino raco . . . but they 
are a very barbarous people, the pastoral 
class especially, and in their wars exces- 
sively savago and vindictive, 

“Soveral of the Ghilji or Ghilzai-clans aro 
almost wholly; ongaged in the carrying 
trado between India and Afghanistan, an 
the Northern States of Central Asia, and 
have been so for many centuries, "— taces of 
Afghanistan, by Bellew, p. 103. 


GHOUL, з. Ar. ghil, P. ghol. A 
goblin, ¢smovea, or man -devouring 
demon, especially haunting wilder- 
nesses. 


с. 70.—''In. tho deserts of Affricke усе 
shall mect oftentimes with fairies,* appear- 
ing in tho shapo of men and women; but 
thoy vanish soono away, like fantasticall 
illusions."—Pliny, by Ph. Hollund, vii. 2. 

c. 940.—“ Tho Arabs relate many strange 
stories about the Ghül and their trans- 
formations. . . . Tho Arabs allego that tho 
two feet of the Ghül aro ass's foot... . 
These Ghül appeared to travellers in the 
night, and at hours when one mects with 
no one on the road; tho travollor taking 
thom for somo of their companions followed 
them, hut the Ghül led them astray, and 
caused them to lose their way."— Mas üdi, 
a 314. seqq. Bee E muc Ч Дого after 

е copious and hi -piggledy Plinian 
fashion c of this OE EE 


* "There is no Justification for this word in the 
Latin. 
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1633.—''First they take a great Pot of 
Water . . . and putting therein a little Pot 
(this lesser pot hnving a small hole in the 
hottome of it) the water issuing into it 
having filled it, then they strike on a great 
plate of brasse, or very fine metal, which 
stroak maketh a very great sound ; this 
stroak or parcell of timo they call a Goome, 
tho small Pot being full they call a Gree, 
es make a Par, which Par (sco 
PUHUR) is three hours by our accompt."— 
W. Bruton, in Hakl. v. 51. 
1709.—'*Or un est uno do leurs 
heures, mais qui est bien potite on comparai- 
son des nótres ; cnr ello n'est quo do vingt- 
neuf minutes ot environ quarante-trois 
secondes." (1) —Zettres Edif. х1. 233. 
1785.—'* We havo fixed the Coss at 6,000 


Qus peer toon Anus Ба ard by GINGELI, GINGELLY, &. s. 
Wo men in a and а hall. . .. 

itus] Errare er ARAS The ommo trade name for the seed 
this rato . . . you must flog tho Hurktrehs | aud oil of Sexemum indicum, v. orientale. 
belonging to you."—Tippoo's Letters, 215. There is а Н. [not in Platte Dict.] and 

[1869.—Wallaco ‘describes оп instrument | Mahr. form jinjal;, but most probably 
of this kind in use on board a. native vessel. | this also is a trade name introduced by 
“T tested it with my watch and found that | the Portuguese. The word appears to 
another’ nor did the motion ef the vessi | Ре Arabic aljuljuldn, which was pro: 
have any effect upon it, as the water in the nounced in Spain ао онн (Dozy and 
bucket of course kept lovol."— Wallace, Engelmann, 146-7), whence Spanish 
Malay Archip., od. 1890, p. 314.] aljonjoli, Italian giuggtolino, scrzelino, 

&c., Port. girgelim, sirzelim, &., Fr. 

GINDY, s The original of this | jugeoline, &c., in the Philippine Islands 
word belongs to the Dravidian tongues ; | ajonjoli. The proper Н. name is til. 
Malayül. kindi; Tel. gindi; Tam. kin- | 1t is the ojoauov of Dioscorides (ii. 121 
пі, from v. kinu, ‘to be hollow’; and | and of Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. i. 11). 
the original meaning is a basin or pot, | [See Watt, Econ. Dict. VI. ii. 510 segg.] 
as opposed toa flat dish. In Malabar | igo. Much grain grows horo (at Zeila) 
the word is applied to a vessel те- |... oil in great quantity, made not from 
sembling a coffee-pot without a handle, | olives, but from zerzalino."— Varthema, | 
usedtodrinkírom. Butin the Bombay |  1552.—''Thore isa great amount of ger- 
dialect of H., and in Anglo-Indian | gelim."—Custanh«da, 24. 
usage, gindi means a wash-hand basin аа, +. ойо! Jorgelim and quoquo 
of tinned copper, such as is in common | (Coco)."—Botelho, Tombo, 54.] 
use there (sec under CHILLUMCHEE). 

1561.—“. .. dis of gold. . . ."— 
Correa, Lendas, ЇЇ. i. 218. 

1582.—'* After this tho Capitaine Generall 
commanded to discharge theyr Shippes, 
which were taken, in the whiche was bo 
store of rich Merchaundize, and amongst tho 
same these pecces following : 

“t Fouro great Guyndes of silver. . . .” 

Castañeda, by N. L., f. 106. 

1813.—“ At the English tables two servants 
attend after dinner, with а gindey and 
ewor, of silver or white copper."—. 5 
Ae ji. 897; [2nd ed. ii. 30; also i. 


of the Ar. jazd’il (see JUZAIL).] It is 
in use with Europeans in China also. 
1818.—'' Thorc is but ono gun in tho fort, 
but there is much and sniping from 
matchlocks and and four Europeans 
havo beon wounded."—Elphinstone, Life, ii. 


1829.—'' The moment tho picket heard 
thom, they firod their long ginjalls, which 
kill a milo off."—Shipp's Mem, їй. 40. 

[1900.—“ Gingals, or Jingals, are long 
tapering guns, six to fourtecn feot in length, 
borne on tho shoulders of two men and fired 
by a third. Thoy havo a stand, or tripod, 
reminding one of a telescope. . . ."—Ball, 
Things Chinese, 38.] 


1599.—**. . . Oylo of Zezeline, which they 
make of a Seed, and it is very good to eate, 
or to fry fish withal."—C. Fredericke, ii. 358. 

1606.—''They performed certain anoint- 
ings of tho whole body, when thoy ba. хей, 


с. 1610.—'* Il'achetay de ce poisson frit on 
Thuile de gerzelin (potito semence comme 
nauete dont ils font huile) gut est дө tres- 
mauvais goust.”—Afoczuet, 

[1638.—Mr. Whiteway notes that «іп a 


1851.—''. . . a tinned bason, called a 
дее. . . ."—Burton, Scinde, or the Un- 
ару Valley, i. 6. 


GINGALL, JINJALL, s H. jan- 
jal, ‘a swivel or wall-piece' ; а word of 
uncertain origin. [It is & corruption 


c. 1661.—''La gente più bassa ad un’ 
altro olio di certo seme detto che 
è una spezie del di setamo, ed è alquanto 

lo."—Viag. del P. Gio. Grueber, 
in Thecenot, Voyages Divers. “ 


GINGER. 374 GINGER. 
«р de Soussamo ou graine | of that province (Malayalam) green 
as ne" App- to Taal ‘Ant. | gini oe lel treks ad Heri ып 
Galland, ii. 206. inch, ‘root.’ Inchi was probably in 


1675.—“ Also much Oil of eee eS 
is there ех , and ex 
шоо т Heiden, pa Schipbreuk, 
81. 
1726.—'* From Orixa aro imported hither 


ith much profit, Paddy, also... 
(deed ОП. Valentin, Chor. 
14. 


» “An ovil people, gold, a drum, a 
wild horso, an ill conditionod woman, sugar- 
cano, G „ а Bellalo (or cultivator) 
without foresight—all these must bo wrought 
sorely to make them of any ."—Nativo 
А thi translated in Valentijn, v. 
(Ceylon) 390. 

1727.—''The Men are bedaubed all over 
with red кеш, ог егип, e EM con- 
tinuall ui i yl at ono 
another Hanlon i, 128; [ed. 1744, 
i. 130]. 

1807.—''The oil chicfly used here, both 
for food and unguent, із that of Scscmum, 
by the lish called Gingeli, or swoot oil.” 
—F. Buchanan, Mysore, &c. i. 8. 

1874.—'' We know not the origin of tho 
word , which Roxburgh remarks 
was (as it is now) in common use among 
Europoans."—Hanbury & Flückiger, 420. 


pati Mea Jinjili or i РЕ ."— Тане 
toms Duties, imposed оњ Imports into 
3. India, up to 1875. ; 


1876.—‘‘ Thoro is good reason for believi 
that a considerable portion of tho olive oi 
of commerce is but the Jinjili, or the ground- 
Santen of India, for besides largo exports, 
of both oils to Europe, sev thousand 
tons of tho sesamum seed, and ground-nuts 
in smaller ашкан are exported annually 
from the south of India to France, where 
their oil із ex; , and finds its way into 
the market, as olive oil."—Swpp/. Report on 
Supply of Drugs to India, by Dr. Paul, 
India Office, March, 1876. 


GINGER, s. The root of Zingiber 


officinale, Roxb. We get this word 
from the Arabic zanjabil, Sp. agengibre 
(alzdnjabil), Port. е, Latin 
zingiber, Ital. zenzero, gengiovo, and 


3 
шап, фе old forms. 

e Skt. name is sriXzgavera, pro- 
fessedly connected ANUS “а 
horn,’ from the antler-like form of the 
root. But this is probably an intro- 
duced word shaped by this imagina: 
etymology. Though finger is culti- 
vated all over India, from the Himā- 
laya to the extreme south,* the best is 
grown in Malabar, and in the language 


Е “Rheede says: ‘Etiam in sylvis et, desertis 

any botanist having found ft adi P aate 
Sus 

that o one has looked for It "- Si Jc D. Hooks. 


an earlier form of the language sichi 
or chichi, as we find. it n uario 
still snti, which is perhaps the true 
origin of the H. sonth for ‘dry ginger, 
[more usually connected with kt. 
sunthi, sunth, ‘to dry 7). 


t would appear that the Arabs, 
misled by the form of the name, 
attributed дијар ог zinjabil, or 


ginger, to the coast of Zinj or Zanzi- 
r; for it would seem to be ginger 
which some Arabic writers speak of 
as ‘the plant of Zinj? Thus a poet 
доа by Kazwini enumerates amon, 
the products of India the shajr al-Zàu:j 
or Arbor Zingitana, along with shisham- 
wood, pepper, steel Хе. (see Gilde- 
meister, B18). And Abulfeda says also: 
“At Melinda is found the plant of 
Zinj” (Geog. by Reinaud, i. 957). In 
Marino Sanudo’s map of the world 
also (c. 1320) we find a rubric connect- 
ing Zinziber with Zinj We do not 
indeed find ginger spoken of as a pro- 
duct of castern continental Africa, 
though Barbosa says, а large quantity 
was produced in,; Madagascar, and 
Varthema says the like ЭЁ е Comoro 
Islands. 


C. A.D. 65.—'' Gingor (eyriBepis) is a 
special kind обради produced for the most 
part in lodytic Arabia, whero thoy uso 
the green plant in many ways, as we do rue 
(rúyaror), boiling it and mixing it with 

rinks and stows. The roots are small, like 
thoso of cyperws, whitish, and peppery to 
the taste and smell. . . ."— Dioscorides, ii. 
cap. 189. 


с. A.D. 70.—'' This pepper of all kinds is 
most biting and sharpe. . . . The blacko is 
more kindly and eens « + Many have 
taken Ginger (which some call Zimbiperi 
and others Zingiberi) for the root of that 
treo; but it is not so, although in tast it 
somewhat resembleth pepper. . . . A pound 
of Ginger is commonly sold at Rome for 6 
deniers: . . Pliny, by Ph. Holland, 
“He fe 

с. 620.30.—'' And therein shall they be 
given to drink a cup of wine, mixed with 
the water of ebil. . . ."—Zhe Koran, 


TY | ch. Ixxvi. (by Sale). 


в. 940.—'* Andalusia possesses considerable 
silver and quicksilver mines. . . . They ox- 
from it also saffron, and roots of ginger 
{шар al-zanjabil). "—Af«s'adi, i. 867. 
1298.—''Good ginger( ibre)also grows 
here (at панаа QUILON), and it is 
known by the same namo of Coilumin, aftor 
the country.”—Aarco Polo, Bk. III. ch. 22. 


с. 1343.—“ беното si è di piu maniere, | 
UNTRY), ü 


cioe belledi (sco € colombino, 6 
micchino, e detti nomi portano per lo ota de) 
ido sono nati ispezialmonto il colombino о il 
micchino, che primieramente il bolledi nasco 
in molto contrade dell’ India, o il colombino 
nasco nel Isola del Colombo d' India, ed 
la scorza sua piana, o delicata, о cenerog- 
nola ; e il micchino vieno dalle contrado del 
Mecea . . . o ragiona cho il buono giengi 
dura buono 10 anni," &c.— 2270101, in Della 
Decima, iii. 301. 

c. 1420.—'* Нїзїп regionibus (Malabar) gin- 
giber oritur, quod belledi (sco COUNTRY), 
е6 et neli* vulgo appellatur. Radices 
sunt arborum duorum cubitorum altitudine, 
foliis magnis instar enulao (elecampnno), 
duro cortico, voluti arundinum radices, quao 
fructum tegunt ; ox cis oxtrahitur gingibor, 
quod immistum cineri, ad solemquo ox- 
positum, triduo exsiccatur."—JV. Conti, in 
Poggio. 

1580.—In a list of drugs sold at Ormuz 
wo find Zenzeri da buli Косовац from 

y Dabul.) 


n mordaci 


Zenzero condito in рїада (preserved 


in Jaggery ?)—Gaspuro 
albi E 51. ) 5 


GINGERLY, s. A coin mentioned 
as passing in Arabian ports by Milburn 
(i. 87, 91). Its country and proper 
пате are doubtful. [The following 
quotations show that Gingerlee or 

ergelin was a name for part of the 
E. coast of India, and Mr. Whiteway 
(see GINGELI) conjectures that it was 
so called because the oil was produced 
es But this throws no light on 
the gold coin of Milburn. 


1680-81.—** Tho form of tho pass givon to 
ships and vessels, and Register of Passes 
given (18 in all), bound ќо Jafnapatam, 
Manilla, Mocha, Gingerlee, Tenasserim, 
&c."— Fort St. Geo. Cons. Notes and Exts., 
App. No. iii. p. 47. 

1701.—Tho Carte Marine depuis Suratte 
кн Detroit de Malaca, par lo В. Pèro 
Р, . Tachard, shows the coast tract between 
Vesegapatam and Jugrenate as Gergelin. 


1753. — ‘Some authors give the Coast 
between tho points of Devi and Gaudewari, 
the name of the Coast of Gergelin. The 
Portuguese give the namo of Gergelim to 
tho plant which the Indians call A/a, from 
which they extracta kind of oil."— [А нге, 


(Mr. Pringle (Diary Fort St. Geo. Ist ser. 
iii. 170) identifies tho Gingerly Factory with 
Vizagapatam. Sco also i. 109 ; ii. 99.1 


> Gebdi, Ar. “of the hills" № is also read 
dely, probabit for d'Ely (see DELY, MOUNT). 
The Ely ginger is mentioned by Barbosa (p. 220). 
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»9|' Though it has long 
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GINGHAM, s. A kind of stutt, 
defined in the Draper’s Dictionary as 
made from cotton yarn dyed before 
heing woven. The Indian ginghams 
were apparently sometimes of cotton 
mixt with some other material. The 
origin of this word is obscure, and hus 
been the subject of many suggestions. 
into tle 
English language, it is on the whole 
most probable that, like chintz and 
calico, the term was one originating in 
the Indian trade. 

We find it hardly possible to accept 
the derivation, given by Littré, from 
* Guingamp, ville de Bretagne, oit il y 
a des fabriques de tissus" . This 15 
also alleged, indeed, in the Encycl. 
Britannica, 8th ed, which states, 
under the name of Guingamp, that 
there are in that town manufactures of 
ginghams, to which the town gives its 
паше. [Soalso in 9th ed.] We may 
observe that the productions of Guin- 
gamp, and of the Cótes-du-Nord genes 
ally, are of linen, a manufacture dating 
from the 15th century. If it could be 
shown that gingham was either origin- 
ally alles to linen fabrics, or that 
the word occurs before the Indian 
trade began, we should be more will- 
ing to admit the French etymology as 
тонша Cycloptedi 

he Penny ia suggests а 
derivation from itg нту The 
variegated, striped, and crosse patterns 
may have suggested the name. 

“Civilis? a correspondent of Notes 
«nd Queries (D ser. ii. 360, iii. 30) 
assigns the word to an Indian teri, 
gingham, a stuff which he alleges to be 
in universal use by Hindu women, and 
a name which lie constantly found, 
when in judicial employment in 
Upper India, to be used 1n inventories 
of stolen property and the like. He 
mentions Abs that in Sir G. Wilkinson's 
Egypt, the word is хаа to mn 
Egyptian origin. The alleged Hind. 
word is unknown to us and to the dic- 
tionaries ; if used ag ‘Civilis? believes, 
it was almost certainly borrowed from 
the English terin. 

It is likely enough that the word 
came from the Archipelago. Janszs 
Javanese Dict. gives “ginggang, a sort 
of striped or chequered East Indian 
lijnwand,? the last word being applied 
to cotton as well as linen stufls, equiva- 
lent to French toile. The verb ging- 
gang in Javanese is given аз meaning 
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‘to separate, to go away,’ but this seems 
to throw no Tight on the matter ;'nor 
can we connect the name with that 


of this word. 
“kindan, a kind of coarse cotton cloth, 


striped or chequered.” [The Madras 
Gloss. gives Can. ginta, Tel. gintena, 
Tam. kindan, with the meaning of 


“double-thread texture.” The N./.D., 
following Scott, Malayan Words in 
English, 142 seq., accepts the Javanese 
derivation as given above: “Malay 
ginggang ...a striped or checkered 
cotton fabric known to Europeans in 
the East as ‘gingham.’ As an adjec- 
tive, the word means, both in Malay 
and Javanese, where it seems to be 
original, ‘striped.’ The full expres- 
sion is kdin ginggang, ‘striped cloth’ 
Grashuis). The Tamil ‘італ, a 
ind of coarse cotton cloth, striped or 
chequered’. (quoted in Yule), cannot 
be the source of the European forms, 
nor, I think, of the Malayan forms. 
It must be an independent word, or a 
perversion of the Malayan term.” On 
the other hand, Prof. Skeat rejects the 
Eastern derivation on the ground that 
“no one explains the spelling. The 
right explanation is simply that 
gingham is an old English spelling 
of Guingamp. See the account of the 
‘towne of Gyngham’ in the Paston 
Letters, ed. Gatrdner, iii. 357." (8th ser. 
Notes and Queries, iv. 386.)] 


c. 1567.— Cesare Federici says there were 
at Tana many weavers who mado “‘ormesini 
e gingani di lana e di bombaso”—ginghams 
of wool and cotton.— Ranusio, iii. 987v. 

1602.—'*With these toils they got to 
Arakan, and took possession of two islets 
which stood at the entrance, where they 
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immediately found on the beach two sacka 

of mouldy biscuit, and a box with some 
inghams (guingzes) in it.”"—De Couto, Dee. 
V. liv. iv. cap. 10. 

1615.—''Captain Cock is of opinion that 
the ginghams, both white and browne, 
which yow sent will provo a good com- 
modity in tho Kinge of Shashmahis cuntry, 
who is a Kingo of certaine of the most 
westermost ilandes of Japon . . . and hath 
conquered tho ilandes called The Lequos."— 
Letter appa. to Cocks's Diary, ii. 272. 

1648. — “Tho principal namos (of the 
stuffs) are those: Gamiguins, Baftas, Cheles 
(sco PIECE-GOODS), Assumunis (asmanis ? 
sky-blues), Afadafoene, Beronis (see BETRA- 
MEE), Tricundias, Chitra (sco CHINTZ), 
Lunguns (sce LUNGOOTY?), Zojochillen 
(Таза, а gold stuff from Mecca; seo 
ADATI, ALLEJA), Dotias (see DROTY)."— 
Van Teist, 63. 

1726.—In a list of cloths at Pulicat: 

** Gekeperde Gingga (Twilled ginghams) 

Ditto Chialones т] 1) E Falentijn, 
Слог. 14. 

Also 

“ Bore (!) Gingganes driedraad."—v. 128. 

1770.—‘ Une centaine do balles de mou- 
choirs, de pagnes, et de guingans, d'un tres 
heau rouge, que les Malabares fabriquent à 
Gaffanapatam, ой ils sont établis depuis très 
longtemps."— Raynal, Hist. Philos., ii. 15, 
quoted by Littré. 

1781.—''Tho trado of Fort St. David's 
consists in"longcloths of different colours, 
sallamporees? ur?rees, dimities, Ginghams, 
and succatooris. 2 Currecciol?s Ja of Clive, 
i.5. [Mr. Whiteway points out that this is 
taken word for word from Jfamilton, New 
Account (i, 355), who wrote 10 years before. ] 

n» ‘“‘Sadras est renommé par ses guin- 
gans, ses toiles pointes; et Paliacaie par 
ses mouchoirs.”—Sonnerat, i. 41. 

1793.—''Even the gingham waistcoai 
which striped or plain havo so lon X 
their ground, must, I hear, ultimately give 
way to the stronger kerseymere (q.v.)."— 
Hugh Boyd, Indian Observer, 77. 

1796. — ‘‘Guingani aro cotton stuffs of 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast, in which 
the cotton is interwoven with thread made 
from certain barks of trees."—Fra Paolino, 
Viaggio, p. 35. 


GINGI, JINJEE, &c., n.p. Eroperiy, 
Chenji, ii; and this from Tam. 
shingi, Skt. sringi, ‘a ҺЇП?]. A once 
celebrated hill-fortress in S. Arcot, 50 
pa m. N.E. of Cuddalore, 35 m. N.W. 
rom Pondicherry, and at one time the 
seat of a Mahratta principality. It 
played an important part in the wars 
of the first Med of the 18th 
century, and was held by the French 
from 1750 to 1761. The place is now 
entirely deserted. 
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c. 1616.—'' And then thoy were to publish 
a proclamation in Negapatun, that no one 
was to trade at Tevenapatam, nt Porto 
Novo, or at any other port of the Naik of 
Ginja, or of the King of Massulapatam, be- 
causo theso wore declared onemics of tho 
ible war should be mado 
on them for having received among them 


state, and all 


the Hollanders. . . ."—JJocarro, р. 619. 


1675.—'*Approvo tho treaty with tho 
CHAN] of Chengie. а, from 


Сах [seo Е. 
Court to Fort St, Сео. In Notes and Exts., 
No. i. 5. 

1680.—'* Advice received . . . that San- 
togco, a younger brother of Scvagoo's, had 
seized upon Rougnaut Pundit, tho Soobidar 
of Che Country, and put him in irons." 
— Lid. No. iii. 44. 

1752.—'*1t consists of two towns, called 
the Great and Little Gingee. . . . They 
aro both'surrounded by ono wall, 3 miles in 
circumference, which incloses the two towns, 
and five mountains of ragged rock, on the 
summits of which aro built 5 strong forts, ... 
The place is inaccessible, except from the 
ast and south-cast.... The place was 
well supplied with all manner of stores, and 
garrisoned by 150 Europeans, and sepoys 
and black people in great numbers. . . ."— 
Cambridge, Account of the War, &c., 32-33. 


GINSENG, s. А medical root 
which has an extraordinary reputation 
in China as a restorative, and sells 
there at prices ranging from 6 to 400 
dollars an ounce. ‘The plant is Aralia 
Ginseng, Benth. (М.О. Araliaccac). The 
second word represents the Chinese 
mune Jén-Shén, In the literary style 
the drug is called simply Shén. And 
possibly Jén, or ‘Man,’ has been pre- 
fixed on account of the forked radish, 
nian-like aspect of the root. European 
practitioners do not recognise its 
alleged virtues. "That which is most 
valued comes from Corea, but. it. grows 
also in Mongolia and Manchuria. A 
kind much less esteemed, the root of 
Рапах quinquefolium, L., is imported 
into China from America. А very 
closely-allied plant occurs in the 
Himülaya, A, Pseudo-Ginseng, Benth. 

Й is first mentioned by Alv. 
Semedo (Madrid, 1642). [бее Ball, 
Things Chinese, 268 seg., where Dr. P. 
Smith seems to believe that it has some 
medicinal value.] 


GIRAFFE, s. English, not Anglo- 
Indian. Fr. girafe, It. giraffa, Sp. and 
Port. girafa, old Sp. azorafa, and these 
from Ar. al-zardfa, a cameleopard. The 
Pers. surndpa, zurndpa, seems to be a 
form curiously divergent of the same 


sides many other strange creature: 


word, perhaps nearer the original. 
The older Italians sometimes make 
giraffa into seraph. 10 is not impossible 
that the latter word, in its biblical use, 
may be radically connected with giraffe. 
. The oldest mention of the animal is 
in the Septuagint version of Deut. xiv. 
5, where the word zdindr, rendered iu 
the English Bible ‘chamois, is traus- 
lated xapmdordpdadis; and so also in 
the Vulgate c«melopardalus, [probably 
the ‘wild goat! of the Targus, not 
the giraffe neget. Bibl, i. 732)]. We 
quote some other ancient notices of the 
animal, before the introduction of the 
word before из: 


€. в.с. 20.—'' The animals called camelo- 


тигіз (карућохардбћесѕ) present а mixture 
of both the animals comprehended in this 
appellation. In size they are smaller than 
camels, and shorter in the neck ; but in tho 
distinctivo form of tho head and eyes, In 


the curvature of the back again they have 


some resemblance to a camel, but in colour 
and hair, and in tho length of tail, they are 
like panthers."— //iodorus, ii. 51. 


с. A.D. 20.— Cunelleopards (картћото 


áes) are bred in these parts, but they do 
not in any respect resemble leopards, for 
their variegated skin is moro like tho 
streaked and 
The hinder quarters are so very much lowor 
than tho fore quarters, that it seoms as if the 
animal sat upon its rump. , . . It is nof, 
however, a wild animal, but rather like a 
domesticated beast; for it shows no sign of 
a кауаро disposition, "— Strabo, Bk. XVI. iv. 


spotted skin of fallow deer. 


518, E.T, by Ленон and Falconer. 


€. A.D. 210.—Athenneus, in the description 
which he quotes of the wonderful procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, bo- 
з, details 

130 Ethiopic sheop, 20 of Eulxea, 12 whito 


koloi, 26 Indian oxen, 8 Acthiopic, a huge 
white bear, 14 pardales and 16 panthers, 4 
Iynxes, 3 arkelot, опо cumilopardalis, 1 Ethi- 
opic Rhinoceros.— Bk. V. cap. xxxii. 


с. A.D. 520,— 
"""Eyyeré pow Kdxeiva, soXóüpos Мобта 
Мува, 
pakrà ptow Onpdv, дсҳӧбє» Kexepacpdva, 


Фа, 
тӧрӧамә aloddvwrov ӧрой {фу тє 
кёртћоу. 
+ + + * * * a 
Дер of таро}, crexrév д рал, обата Bad, 
pdv. Ümepüe кірт, Sodixol whdes etpla 
Taped, 
кф\ше д'ойк loa pérpa, whdes т'ой тёрта» 
óp.otot, 
dXX ol хрбетбе> асту dpeloves, bordrzot 0 
то\\д» бМмф$тєро.'"—к. T. А. 


Oppiani Cynegetica, iii. 461 segg. 
c. 980.—''Theso also nted gifts, 
among which besides other things а certain 
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species of animal, of nature both oxtra- 
ordinary and wonderful. In sizo it was 
equal to а camel, but tho surfaco of its skin 
marked with flower-like spots. Its hinder 
parts and the flanks wero low, and like 
those of a lion, but the shoulders апа foro- 
logs and chest were much higher in propor- 
tion than tho other limbs. Tho neck was 
slender, and in regard to tho bulk of the 
rest of tho body was like a swan's throat in 
its olongation. The head was in form like 
that of a camel, but in size more than twice 
that of а Libyan ostrich. . . . Its legs were 
not moved alternately, but by pairs, those 
on tho right side being moved together, 
and those on tho loft together, first one 
sido and then tho other. . . . Whon this 
creaturo appeared tho whole multitudo was 
struck with astonishment, and its form 
suggesting а name, it got from the populace, 
from the most prominent features of its 
body, the improvised namo of cumelo- 
pardalis.” — He fenlorus, Aethiapicd, x. 27. 


c. 940.—'* The most common animal in 
those countries is tho giraffe ( а)... 
somo consider its origin to bo a varioty 
of the camcl; others say it is owing to a 
union of the camel with the panther : others 
in short that it is а particular and distinct 
species, like the horse, the ass, or the ox, 
and not the result of апу cross-breed. . . . 
In Porsian the giraffe is called Ushturgdo 
(*camol-cuw '). It used to be sent as a 
present from Nubia to tho kings of Porsia, 
as in later days it was sent to tho Arab 
princes, to the first khilifs of tho house of 
Abbäs, and to the Wilis of Misr. . . . The 
origin of tho giraffo has given rise to 
numerous discussions. 16 has beon noticed 
that tho panther of Nubia attains a great 
size, whilst the camel of that country is of 
low stature, with short legs" &c., &c.— 
Mas id, iji. 3-5. 

с. 125.—** Entro les autres joinus quo il 
(le Vieil do Та Montagne) envoia au Roy, li 
enyoia un olipbant de cristal mout bion fait, 
et uno hesto que l'on appelle orafle, do 
cristal aussi." —Joiínville, cal de Wailly, 250. 


1271.—**In the month of Jumada II. a 
female giraffe in tho Castle of tho Hill (at 


Cairo) gavo birth to a young one, which was 
nursed Ъу,а cow,” —Mukrizi (by Quatremere), 
i, pt. 2, 100. 


1298.—:'Mais bien ont giraffes assez 
jb naissent en lour pays."—Marco Polo, 

ха ега ed., p. 701. 

1936.—''Vidi in Kadro (Cairo) animal 
geraffan nomino, in anteriori parte multum 
elovatum, longissimum collum habens, ita 
ut de tecto domus communis altitudinis 
comedero possit. Retro ita demissum est 
ut dorsum ejus manu hominis tangi possit, 
Non est ferox animal sed ad modum 


jumenti ificum, coloro albo et rubeo 
pellem habens ordinatissime decoratam.”— 


Gul. de Boldenscle, 248-219. 

1384.—'* Ora racconteremo della giraff 
cho bestia ella è Іа giraffa è fatta e 
como lo struzzolo, salvo cho l'imbusto suo non 
ha penne (‘just like an ostrich, oxcept that 
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it has no feathers on its body'!) anzi ha 
lana branchissima . . . olla è veramente a 
vedere una cosa molto contraffatta.” — Simone 
Sigoli, V. al Monte Sinai, 182. 


1404.—“ When tho ambassadors arrived 
in the city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom tho Sultan of Bnbylon 
had sent to Timour Bey. . . . Ho had also 
with him 6 raro birds and a beast called 
jornufa . . .” (then follows a very good 
description).—Clavijo, by Markham, pp. 
86-87. 

с. 1430.—“ Item, I have also boen in 
Lesser India, which is a fino Kingdom. Tho 
capital is called Dily. In this country аго 
many elephants, and animals called surnasa 
(for surau), which is like a stag, but is a 
tall animal and has a long neck, 4 fathoms 
ia length or longer.” —Schiltberger, Hak. Soc. 


1471.—'* Aftor this was brought foorthe 
a giraffa, which they call Girnaffa, а beaste 
as long logged as a great horse, or rather 
more; but the hinder legges aro halfo a 
footo shorter than tho former,” &c. (Tho 
Italian in Ramusio, ii. f. 102, has “упа 
Zirapha, la quale essi chiamano Zirnapha 
ouer Giraffa.")—Joxfa Barbaro, їп Vene- 
tians in Persia, Hak. Soc. 54. 

1551.—** П ne fut one quo les grands 
seigneurs quelques barbares qu'ilz aient 
esté, n'aimassent qu'on leurs presentast les 
bestes d'estranges pais, Aussi en auons 
vou plusieurs au chasteau.du Cairo . . . 
entre lesquelles est celle qu'ilz nomment 
vulgairement Zurnapa."—4?^. Belon, f. 118. 
It is remarkable to tind Belon adopting this 
Persian form in Egypt. 


GIRJA, s. This is a word for a 
Christian church, cominonly used on 
the Bengal side of India, from Port. 
igreja, itself a corruption of ecclesia. 
Khafi Khin (c. 1720) speaking of the 
Portuguese at Hoogly, says they called 
their places of worship Кайы (Elliot, 
vii. 211). No doubt Kalisd, as well as 
igrej is a form of ecclesia, but the 
superticial resemblance is small, so it 
may be suspected that the Musulman 
writer was speaking from book-know- 
ledge only. 

1885.—''It is related that а certain 
Maulvi, celebrated for the power of his 
curses, was callod upon by his fellow reli- 
gionists to curse a certain church built b; 
the English in closo proximity to a Masjid. 
Anxious to stand wall with them, and at 
the same timo not to offend his English 
rulers, he got out of the difficulty by cursing 
the building thus: 

‘Girja ghar! Gir ja ghar! Gir ja!’ 

(c) ‘Fall down, house! Fall down, 
house! Fall down !’ or simply 

*Church-house ! Church-houso ! Church !'”” 
—W. J. D'Gruyther, in Panjab Notes aud 
Queries, ii. 125. 
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The word is also in use in the Indian 
Archipelago : 

1885.—''The village (of Wai in the 
Moluccas) is laid out in rectangular plots. 
* « + One of its chief edifices is tho ja, 
whoso grandeur quite overwhelmed us; for 
it is far more elaborately decorated than 
many a rural parish chureli at home.”— 
Па Forbes, А Naturalist's. Wanderings, 
p. 294. 


GOA, n.p. Properly Gowa, (ova, 
Mahr. Goven, [which the Madras Gloss, 
connects with Skt. go, ‘a cow,’ in the 
sense of the ‘cowherd country?] The 
famous capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in India since its capture 
hy Albuquerque in 1510. In earlier 
history and geography the place ap- 
[н under tlie name of Sindábür or 

andábür (Sundüpür?) (q.v. (ord 
or Kuve was an ancient name of the 


about the beginning of its population, But 
we find that lt аА уй То T roationted by 
strangers that thoy used to have a pro- 
verbial saying: ‘Lot us and takọ our 
ease among the cool shades of Goe moal, 
which' in the old lan of tho country 
means ‘the cool fertile land.' "—Couto, IV. 
x. cap. 4. 

1648, —'* All those that have scen Europe 
and «isie agree with me that tho Port of 
Goa, the Port of CM and tho 
Port of Toulon, nro three of tho fnirest 
Ports of all our vast continent." — Tuvernicr, 
E.T. ii. 74; [ed. Bel, i. 186]. 


GOA PLUM. The fruit of Parin- 
arium excelsum, introduced at Goa from 
Mozambique, called hy the Portuguese 
Matomba, “The fruit is almost pure 
ME. sugar in a paste" (Birdwood, 
MS.). 


GOA POTATO. Dioscoren aculeate 


southern Konkan (see in H. H. Wilson's | (Birdwood, MS.). 


Works, Vishnu Purana, ii. 164, note ЕЧ 
We find the place called by the Turkish 
admiral Sidi "Ali Gowai-Sendabür, 
which may mean “Sandibir of Gova.” 


1391,—In a copper grant of this date 
(S. 1313) we havo mention of a chief city 
of КапКап (хее CONCAN) called Gowa and 
Gowüpüra. Sco tho grant as published 
by Major Legrand Jacob in J. Bu. Бр, R. As. 


Sec. iv. 107. The translation is too loosc to 


mako it worth while to transcribo a quota- 


tion; but it ix interesting as mentioning 


the reconquest of Goa from the Turushkes, 


ie, Turks or foreign Mahommedans. We 
know from Ibn Batuta that Mahommodan 
settlers at Huniwar had taken the place 


about 1314. 


1510 (but referring to some years carlicr). 
“| departed from the city of Dabuli aforc- 
said, and wont to another island which is 
about a milo distant from tho mainland and 
is called Goga. . . . In this island there is 
a fortress near the sca, walled round after 
our manner, in which there is sometimes a. 
captain who is called Savaiu, who has 400 
mamclukes, ho himself being also a mamo- 


luko."— Farthemu, 115-116. 


с. 1520.—''In tho Island of Tistoury, in 
which is situated tho city of Goa, there аго 
31 aldeas, and these are as follows, . . ."— 


In Archie, Port. Orient., fasc. 5. 


с. 1551,—'* At these words (addressed by 
the Vizir of Guzerat to a Portuguese Envoy) 
my wrath broke out, and I said: *Malo- 
diction! You have found mo with my flect 

ne to wreck, but please God in his mercy, 
оого long, undor favour of tho Püdshüh, 

you shall be driven not only from Hormuz, 
but from Diu and Gowa too !' "—Sidi "Ali 


Карін, in J. Asiat. Ser. 1. tom. ix. 70. 


1602.—'*Tho island of Goa is so old a 
place that one finds nothing in the writings 
of the Canaras (to whom it always belonged) 


GOA POWDER. This medicine, 
which in India is procured from Goa 
only, is invaluable in the virulent 
eczema of Bombay, and other skin 
diseases. In eczema it sometimes acts 
like magie, Imt smarts like the cutting 
ofa knife It is obtained from Andira 
Araroba (N.O. Leguminosae), ù native 
(we believe) of S. America. The active 
principle is Chrysophanic acid (Commu. 


from Sir G. Birdwood). 


GOA STONE. A factitious article 
which was in great repute for medical 
virtues in the 17th century, See quo- 
tation below from Mr. King. Sir G. 
Birdwood tells us it is still sold in the 
Bombay Bazar. 


1673.—'* Tho /^udistines enjoy tho biggest 
of all tho Monasteries at St. Koch ; in it is 
a Library, an Hospital, and ап Apotho- 
cary's Shop well furnished with Modicines, 
whero Gasper Antonio, ù Florentine, а Lay- 
Brother of tho Order, the Author of tho 
Goa-Stones, brings them in 50,000 Xew- 
phins, by that invention Annually ; ho is 
an Old Man, and almost Blind." —Fryer, 
149-150. 

1690.— The double excellence of this 
Stono (snake-stone) recommends ita worth 
very highly . « e and much oxcels the do- 
servedly famed Guspur Албонї, or Goa 
Stone."—Ocington, 262. 

1711.—“ Goa Stones or Pedru de Gasper 
Aantunio, are mado p aue Jesuits here: 
They aro рш, to 8 ces each ; but the 
Sise makes no Difference in the Prico: Wo 
bought 11 Ounces for 20 Rupees. ‘They nro 
often counterfeited, but 'tis an casio Matter 
for one who has seen the right Sort, to dis- 
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cover it. . . . Manoock's Stones at Fort St. 
George come the nearest to them. . . 
both Sorts are deservedly cried up for their 
Vertues,”— Lockyer, 268. 

1768-71.—‘‘ Their medicines aro mostly 
such as are produced in tho country. 
‘Amongst others, they mako use of a kind 
of little artificial stone, that is manufactured 
at Goa, and possesses a strong aromatic 
seont. They give scrapings of this, in а 
little wator mixed with sugar, to their 
patients.” —Starorinus, E.T, i, 454. 

1867.—“ Tho Goa-Stone was in the 16th (1) 
and J7th centuries as much in repute as 
tho Bozoar, and, for similar virtues . . . 
It is of the shapo and sizo of a duck's egg, 
has a greyish metallic lustre, and though 
hard, is friable. The modo of employing 
it was to take a minute dose of the powder 
scraped from it іп ono's drink оуогу morn- 
ing . . . So precious was it esteemed that 
tho great usually carried it about with them 

in a casket of gold filigree."—Nat, ist. of 
Gems, by С. W. King, M.A., p. 256. 


GOBANG, з. The game introduced 
some years ngo from Japan. The name 
is a corr. of Chinese K%-p‘an, ‘checker- 
board.’ 

[1898.—'*Go, properly gomoku narabe, 
often with little appropriateness termed 
‘checkers’ by European writers, is tho 
most popular of the indoor pastimes of the 
dJapanese,—a vory different affair from the 
simple game known to Europeans as Goban 
or Gobang, properly the name of the board 
on which go is played.”—Chamblerlain, Things 
Japanese, 3rd. cd., 190 seg., where a full ac- 
count of the game will be found.] 


GODAVERY, np. Skt. Goddvari, 
‘giving kine?’ Whether this name of 
northern etymology was a corruption 
of some indigenous name we know not. 
The Dravidian name of the river is 

today (Tel. gode, ‘limit’), of which 
the present name is possibly a corrup- 
tion.] It is remarkable how the Goda- 
yery is ignored by writers and map- 
makers till a comparatively late period, 
with the notable exception of D. Joüo 
de Castro, in a work, however, not 
published till 1843. Barros, in his 
trace of the coasts of the Indies (Dec. I. 
ix. cap. 1), mentions Gudavarij as a 
place adjoining a cape of the same 
name (which appears in some much 
later charts as С. Gordewar), but takes 
no notice of the great river, so far as 
we are aware, in any part of his 
history. Linschoten also speaks of the 
Punto de Guadovaryn, but not of the 
river. Nor does his map show the 
latter, though showing the Kistna dis- 
tinctly. e small general map of 
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India in “Cambridge's Acc. of the War 
in India,” 1761, confounds the sources 
of the Godavery with those of the 
Mahanadi (of Orissa) and carries the 
latter on to combine with the western 
rivers of the Ganges Delta. This was 
evidently the prevailing view until 
Rennell published the first edition of 
his Memoir (1783), in which he writes : 


“The Godavery river, or Gonga Godowry, 
commonly called Ganga in European maps, 
and sometimes Gang in Indian histories, has 
genorally been represented as tho same 
river with that of Cattack. 

** As we have no authority that I can find 
for supposing it, the opinion must have 
been taken up, on a supposition that thore 
was no opening between tho mouths of the 
Kistna and Mahanadee (or Cattack river) 
of magnitude sufficient for such a rivor as 
tho Ganga” (pp. 74-75) [also ibid. 2nd ed. 
214]. As to this error sce also a quota- 
tion from D'Anville under KEDGEREE. It 
is probablo that what that geographer says 
in his Eclaircissemens, p. 135, that he had 
no real idea of the Godavery. That numo 
occurs in his book only as “la pointe do 
Gaudewari." This point, ho says, is about 
E.N.E. of the ‘river of Narsapur," at 
a distance of about 12 leagues; “it is 
a low land, intersected by several river- 
arms, forming the mouths of that which 
tho maps, esteemed to be\'most correct, call 
JVenseron; and tho river of Narsapur is 
itself one of those arms, according to а MS. 
map inmy possession." Narsaparam is the 
name of a taluk on the westernmost delta 

branch, or Vasishta Godiivari [see Morris, 
Man. of God«very Dist, 193]. _Wenseron 
appears on a map in Baldacus (1072), as the 
name of ono of the two mouths of the 
Eastern or Gautami Содахагї, entering the 
sen near Coringa. It is perhaps tho same 
name as Znjaram on that branch, whero thore 
was an English Factory for many years. 


In the neat map of “ Regionum 
Choromandel, Golconda, et Orixa,” 
which is in Baldaeus (1672), there 1s 
no indication of it whatever except as 
ashort inlet from the sea called Gonde- 


1538.—'' The noblest rivers of this province 
(Daquem or Deccan) aro six in number, to 
wit: Crusna (Krishna), in many places 
known as Hinapor, because it passes by а 
city of this name (Hindapür 1); Bivra (read 
Bimal); these two rivers join on the 
borders of the Deccan and the land of 
Canara (q.v.), and after traversing great 
distances enter the sca in the Oria torritory ; 
Ман Up ied 1); Guodavam (read 
Guodavari) otherwise called Gangua ; Pur- 
nadi; Tapi. Of these tho Malaprare enters 
tho sea in the Oria territory, and зо does 
tho Guodavam; but Purnadi and Тарі 
enter the Gulf of Cambay at different 
points."—Jodo de Castro, Primeiro Roteiro 
da Costa da India, pp. 6, f. 
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c. 1590.—** Here (in Berar) aro rivers in 
abundance ; especially tho Ganga of Gotam, 
which they also call Godovüri. Tho Ganga 
of Hindustan they dedicate to Mahadeo, 
but this Ganga to Gotam. And they tell 
wonderful legends of it, and pay it great 
adoration. lt has its springs in tho Ѕаһуй 
Hills near Trimbak, and passing through 
the Wiliyat of Ahmadnagar, enters Berür 
and thence flows on to Tilingiina.”—.1ix-i- 
А&штї (orig.) i. 476; [ed. Jarrett, ii, 228.] 
Wo may observo that tho most casterly of 
tho Delta branches of tho Godavery is still 
called Сашіаші. 


GODDESS, s. Au absurd corrup- 
fion which used to he applied by our 
countrymen in the old settlements in 
the Malay countries to the young 
women of the land, It is Malay gadis, 
‘a virgin? 

c. 1772.— 

** And then how strange, at night opprest 

By toils, with songs you'ro lulled to reat ; 

Of rural goddesses the guest, 

Delightful!" 
W. Marsden, in Memoirs, 1. 

1784.—‘‘ A lad at one of these entcrtain- 
ments, asked another his opinion of a 
gaddees who was then dancing. ‘If she 
were plated with gold,’ replied ho, ‘I would 
not take her for my concubine, much less 
for my wife. "—JMarsden's. HH. of. Хатиг, 
Упа cd., 230. 


-GODOWN, s. A warehouse for 
goods and stores ; an outbuilding used 
for stores; a store-room. The word is 
in constant use in the Chinese ports as 
well as in India. The H. and Beng. 
guddm is apparently ап adoption of the 
Anglo-Indian word, not its original. 
The word appears to have passed to 
the continent of India from the eastern 
settlements, where the Malay word 
gadong is used in the same sense 
of 'store-room, but ‘also in that of 
ta house built of brick or stone? 
Still the word appears to have come 
primarily from the South of India, 
where in Telugu gidariyi, giddungi, in 
Tamil Канди, signify ‘a place where 
goods lic? from idu, to lie.” It appears 


in Singhalese also as guddma, It isa 


fact that many common Malay and 
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quasi debaixo de chão” (“almost under 
ground”), but this is seldom the case. 


[1513.—**. . . in which all his rico and a 
Gudam full of mace was burned."— Letter 
Y E. Р. Andrade to Albuquerque, Fol. 22, 
ndia Office, MSS. Corpo Chronologico, vol. T. 

[1552.—'* At night secrotly they cleared 
their Gudams, which are rooms almost under 
ground, for fear of fire.”—Barros, Doc, IT. 
Bk. vi. ch. 3.] 

1552.—**. . . and ordered them to plunder 
many godowns (gudocs) in which there was 
such abundance of clove, nutmeg, mace, 
und sandal wood, that our people could nat 
transport it all till they had culled in the 
people of Malacca to complete its removal." 
—Custankeda, iii. 276-7. 

1561.—“. . . Godowns (Gudes), which 
are strong houses of stono, having tho lower 
part built with limo."— Correa, IT. i. 236. 
(The last two quotations refer to events in 
1511.) 

15/0.—**. . . but the merchants havo all 
ono houso or Maga:on, which houso they 
call Godon, which is mado of brickes."-— 
Caesar Frederike, in Па, 

1595.—''In tho Palace of the King (at 
Pegu) аго many magazines both of gold and 
of silver. . . . Sandalwood, and lign-aloes, 
and all such things, have their gottow 
(gottont) which is ах much as to say separate 
chambers," —(Gesparo Balhi, f. 111. 

c. 1012.—**. . . if I did not he would 
take away from mo tho key of tho gadong." 
—Daneers, Letters, i. 195.] 

1613.—“‘ As fortelezas e fortificações de 
Malayos ordinariamente erio aedifficios de 
matte entaypado, do que havia muytas casas 
с armenyas ou godoens que sio uedifficios 
sabterrancos, em quo os mercadores recolhem 
ns roupas de Choromandel per il perigo do 
fogo."—Godinho de Erediu, 99, 

1015.—'' We paid Jno. Dono 70 taies or 
plate of hars in full payment of the fco 
symple of tho gadonge over tho wny, to 
westward of English howso, whereof 100 
tuirs was paid heforo," —Cocks's Diary, i. 89; 
[in i. 15 gedonge]. 

[ » “An old ruined brick house or 
godung."— Fuster, Letlers, iii. 109. 

С» ‘The same goods to he locked up. 
ih the gaddones."—Jhid. iii, 159.] 

1631.— 
©“ Viráo das ruas as secretas minas 

* * * * * 

Das abrazadas casas as ruinas, 

E das riquezas os gudóes desertos.” 


Javanese words are "l'amil, or only to 
be explained by Tamil. Free inter- 
course between the Coromandel Coast 
and the Archipelago is very ancient, 
and when the Portuguese firat appeared 
at Malacca they found there numerous 
settlers from S. India (see s.v. KLING). 
Bluteau gives the word as palavra da 
India, and explains it as a “logea 


Maluca Conquistada, x. 61. 

1680.—‘‘Rent Rowle of Dwelling Houses, 
Goedowns, ctc., within the Garrison in 
Christian Town."—In Wheeler, i. 253-4. 

1683.—'*I went to ye Bankshall to mark 
out and appoint a Plat of ground to build 
a Godown for yo Honble. Company's Salt 
Potre."—Hedges, Diary, March 5; [Hak.. 
Soc. i. 67]. 
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3rd August. The Choul- 


1696.—‹ Monday, e Che 
uced examinations 


try Justices having prod 
taken by them concerning the murder of a 
child in tho Black town, and the robbi 
of a godown within the walls :—it is order 
that the Judgo-Advocate do cause a session 
to be héld on Tuesday tho 11th for the trial 
of tho criminals."—Oficial Memorandum, in 
Wheeler, i. 303. 

[1800.—'* The cook-room and Zodoun at 
the Laul Baug are covered in."— Wellington, 
i. 66.] 

1809.—“ The Black Hole is now part of a 
godown or warehouse: it was filled with 
Foods, and I could not see it."— Ld. Valentia, 
1, 237. 

1880.—''Theso 'Godowns'... аго one 

of the most marked features of а, Japancso 
town, both bocnuso thoy aro white whoro 
all elso is gray, and because they nro solid 
where all else ія perishable," —A iss Bird's 
Japan, i. 261. 


GOGLET, GUGLET. =. 
bottle, usually earthenware, of globular 
body with a Jong neck, the same as what 
is called in Bengal more commonly a 
surdhi (see SERAI, b. KOOZA) This 
is the usual form now; the article 
described by Linschoten and Pyrard, 
with a sort of cullender mouth and 

ehbles shut inside, was. somewhat 
different. Corrupted from the Port. 
gorgoléla, the паше of such a vessel. 
The French have also in this sense 
gargoulette, and a word gargouille, our 
medieval gurgoyle; all derivations from 
gorga, garga, gorge, ‘the throat,’ found 
in al] the Romance tongues. Tom 
Cringle shows that the word is used 


in the W. Indies. 


1598.— These cruses are called Gorgo- 
Jetta.” — Linschoten, 60 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 207]. 

1599.— In Debry, vii. 28, the word is 
written Gorgolane. 

с: 1610,—'*1l y a une pièce de terre fort 
delicate, et toute porcéo de petits trous 
faconnez, et au dedans y a de petites pierres 
«ui ne peuvent sortir, c'est pour nettoyer le 
vase. Ils appellent cela gargoulette: l'eau 
n'en sorte дон u à la fois," — Pyrard. de 
Гаі, ii, 43; [Нак Soc. ii. 74, and see і. 

. . 6 Gorgoletts."— Foster, 


329]. 

[1616.—'*. 
Letters, iv. 198.] 

1648.—‘ They all drink out of Gorgelanes, 
that is out of а Pot with a Spout, without 
sotting the Mouth thereto."—7. Van Spil- 
bergen's Voyage, 37. 

c. 1670.—‘ Quand on est à la maison on a 
des Gourgoulettes ou aiguitres d'uno cer- 
taine pierro porouse.”—Bernier (ed. Amst.), 
ii. 214 ; [and comp. ed. Constable, 356]. 

1688.—''I'on donne à chacun do ceux 
que leur malheur conduit dans ces saintes i 


A water- 
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risons, un pot de terre plein d'eau pour sc 
k un autre plus propro do ceux qu'on 


ver, 
appello еба, aussi plein d'eau pour 
boro.” —Del un, Rel. de P Iiguisition de Bun 


185. 

с. 1690. — “Tho Sinmeso, Malays, and 
Macassar people havo the art of making 
from tho larger coco-nut shells most elegant 
drinking vessels, cups, and those other 
recoptacles for water to drink called Gor- 
gelei which they sot with silvor, and 
which no doubt by the ignorant are supposed 
to bo mado of tho precious Maldive cocos." 
—Rumphius, I. iii. 

1698.—'*Tho same way they have of 

cooling their Liquors, by a wet cloth 
wrapped about their Gurgulets and Jars, 
which aro vessels made of a porous Kind of 
Earth." —Fryer, 47. 
. 1720.—'' However, they wore much aston- 
ished that the water in the Gorgolets in 
that tremendous heat, especially out of 
doors, was found quite cold."—Valentija, 
Choro. 59. 

1766.—'* I perfectly remember having said 
that it would not Yo amiss for а 
Сагпас to have а man with а Goglet of 
water ready to pour on his hend, whenever 
he should begin to grow warm in debate."— 
Lord. Clive, Conn, Fort William, Jan. 29. 
In Loug, 406. 

1829.—'* Dressing in a hurry, find the 
drunken bheesty . . . has mistaken your 
boot for the goglet in which you carry, your 
water on the line of march." (pps 
Memoirs, ii. 149. 

с. 1830.—'*I was not long in finding а 
bottle of very tolerable rum, some salt junk, 
some hiscuit, and a goglet;or porous carthen 
jar of water, with ^3 mo wapital cigars,”-— 
Tow. Cringle, ed. 1808, 152. ` 

1832.—*: Murwan sent for a woman named 
Joada, and handing her somesrulent poison 
folded up іп а pieco of paper, said, ‘If you 
can throw this into Hussun's gugglet, he on 
drinking а mouthful or two of water will 
instantly bring up his liver picce-meul.’ "— 
Herklots, Qauvon-e-Islam, 156. 

1855.—'' To do it (дїй tho Rangoon 
Pagod) thoy have enveloped tho whole in 
an extraordinary scaffolding of lamboos, 
which looks as if they had becn enclosing 
the pagoda in basketwork to keep it from 
breaking, as you would do with a water 
goglet for a dûk journey."—In Blackouts 
Mag., May, 1856. 


GOGO, GCGA, np. A town on 
the inner or eastern shore of Kattywar 
Peninsula, formerly a seaport of some 
importance, with an anchorage sheltered 


by the Isle of Peram (the Легат. of the 
quotation from Ibn Batuta). Gogo 


appears in the Catalan map of 1375. 
Two of the extraets will show how 
this unhappy city used to suffer at the 


hands of the Portuguese. Gogo is now 


—— 
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superseded to a great extent by Bhau- 
nagar, 8 m. distant, 


1321.—'' Dated from Caga the 12th day 
of October, in the year of the Lord 1321."— 
Letter of Fr. Jordanus, in Cathay, &c. i. 228. 


c. 1313.—'* Wo departed from Boiram and 
arrived next day at the city of Küka, which 
is largo, and possesses extensive bazars. We 
anchored 4 miles off because of the ebb 
tide."—Jbn Batata, iv. 60. 


1531.—“ The Governor (Nuno da Cunha) 
‚+. took counsel to order а flect to remain 
behind to mako war upon Cambaya, leaving 
Antonio do Saldanha with 50 sail, to wit: -1 
galeons, and the rest galloys and galeots, 
and rowing-vessels of the King's, with some ; 
рате ones eager їо remain, in the greed | 

ог prize. And in this fleet there stayed 
1000 mon with good will for the plunder 
before them, and many honoured gentlemen 
and captains. And running up the Gulf 
they came to а city called Goga, peopled by 
rich merchants; and the fleet, entering ly 
the river ravaged it by fire and sword, 
slaying much people... "—Currra, ili, 418. 


[c. 1590.—'* Ghogeh." See under SUR- 
АТН.] 


1602.—‘*, . . tho city of Gogá, which was 
one of the largest and most opulent in 
traflic, wealth and power of all those of 
Cambuya. . . . This city lies almost at the 
head of tho Gulf, on the western side, 
spreading over a level plain, and from 
certain ruins of buildings still visible, seems 
to have been in old times à very great 
Масе, and under the dominion of certain 
oroignors,"—Cowto, IV. vii. cap. 5. 

1614.—'' The passage across from Surrate 
to Goga is very short, and so the threo 
fleets, starting at 4 in the morning, arrived 
there at nightfall. . . . Tho next day the 
Portuguese returned ashore to burn the city 
. «and entering the city they set fire to 
it in all quarters, and it pegan to blaze 
with such fury that there was burnt a great 
quantity of merchandizo (fazendes de porte), 
which was a huge loss to the Moors. . . . 
After tho burning of tho city they abode 
there 3 days, both captains and soldiers 
content with the abundance of their booty, 
and tho flect stood for Dio, taking, besides 
the goods that’ were оп board, many boats 
in tow laden with the кате." — Йосатто, 
Decada, 333. 

[e. 1660, —'* А man on foot going by land 
to а small village named the Gauges, and 
from thenco crossing the end of tho Gulf, 
ean go from Din to Surat in four or five 
days. . . ."-—Tueernier, ed. Ball, ii. 37.] 

1727.—“ Goga is a pretty large Town . . . 
has somo Trade. . . . It has the Conveni- 
ences of a Harbour for the largest Ships, 
though they lio dry on soft Mud at low 
Water." —4. Jamilton, i. 143. 


GOGOLLA, GOGALA, n.p. This 
is still the name of a village on a 
peninsular sandy spit of the mainland, 


opposite to the island and fortress of 
Diu, and formerly itself a fort. It 
was known in the 16th century as tlie 
Villa dos Rumes, because Melique Az 
(Malik Ayüz, the Mahom. Governor), 
not much trusting the Rumes (ùe. the 
Turkish Mercenaries), “or willing that 
they should be within the Fortress, 
sent them to dwell there.” (Barros, 
IT. iii, cap. 5). 

1525,—* Pa ое lla а cl Rey di 
Camtaya xi ыза peers oi DN 
laiques.” — Lembrança, H. 

1538.—In Botelko, Tombo, 230, 239, we find 
** Alfandegua do Guogualaa.” 

1538.—'*. . . terminating in a long and 
narrow tongue of sand, on which stands n 
fort which they call Gogala, and the 
Portuguese the Villa dus Rumes, On tho 
wint of this tonus the Portuguese made а 
wautiful round bulwark."—Jeda de Castro, 
Primeiro Roteiro, p. 218. 


GOLAH, s. Hind, gol (from gal, 
*round?) А store-house for grain or 
sult; so called from the typical form 
of such store-houses im many parts of 
India, viz. a cirewlar wall of mud 
with a conical roof. [One of the most 
famous of these is the Gol at Patna, 
completed in 1780, but never used;] 

[1785.—'* Wo visited the Gola, а Imilding 
intended fora public granary."— In. Forbes, 
Or. Мет. 2nd ей. ii. 445.] 

1810.— “Tho golah, or warehouse," — 
Will&anson, V. M. ii. 343. 

1878.—*' Tho villagers, who were really in 
want of food, and maddened by the sight of 
those golahs stored with grain, could not 
resist tho temptation to help themselves."”— 
Life in the Mafussil, ii, 77. 


GOLD MOHUR FLOWER, з. 
Caesalpinia pulcherrima, Sw. The 
name із а corruption of the Н. gulmor, 
which is not in the dictionaries, but is 
said to mean * peacock-flower.' 

[1877.—“ Tho crowd began to press to the 


great Gool-mohur tree."—Allardyce, City uf 
Sunshine, iii. 207.) 


GOLE, s The main body of an 
army in array; a clustered body of 
troops ; an irregular squadron of horse- 
men, P.—H. ghol; perhaps а con- 
fusion with the Arab. jaul (даш), ‘a 
troop’: [but Platts connects it with 
Skt. kulu, ‘an assemblage’). 

1507.—'* As tho right and left aro called 
BerAnghair and SewSnghir . . . and are not 
included in the centre which they call ghül, 
tho right and left do not belong to the 
ghüL"—Baber, 227. 


GOMASTA, GOMASHTAH. 


1803.—‘ When within reach, he fired a 
few rounds, on which I formed my mon 
into two gholes. . . . Both gholes at- 
tempted to turn his flanks, but tho men 
behaved ill, and wo were repulsed.”— 
Skinner, Mil. Mem. i. 298. 

1849.—“ About this timo a largo gole of 
horsemen came on towards me, and I pro- 

d to chargo ; but as they turned at once 
Fom tho fire of tho guns, and as thero was a 
nullak in front, I refrained from advancing 
after them.”—Brigadier Lockwood, Report of 
2nd Cavalry Dicisum at Battle of Goojerat. 


GOMASTA, GOMASHTAH, s. 
Hind. from Pers. gumashtah, part. 
‘appointed, delegated.’ A native agent 
or factor. In Madras the modern ap- 
plication is to a clerk for vernacular 


correspondence. 

1747.—'* As for the Salem Cloth they beg 
leave to defer settling any Prico for that 
wort till thoy can be advised from the Goa 
Masters m in that Province, "— 7t. St. David 
Cousn., Мау 11. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1762.—“ You will direct the gentleman, 
Gomastahs, Afuttasuddics (sce MOOT- 
SUDDY), and AMoonshics, and other officers 
of tho English Company to relinquish their 
farms, taatucs (sco OOK), gunges, and 

lahs."—The Nubob to the Governor, in Vun 
Sillari, i, 229. 

1776. — “Tho Magistrato shall appoint 
хото one person his gomastah or Agent іп 
each Town." —Halhed's Code, 55. 

1778. — “Tho Company determining if 
»ossiblo to restore their investment to the 
former condition . . . sent gomastahs, or 
Gentoo factors in their own pay.”—Orme, 
ed. 1803, ii. 57. 

с. 1/85.—'*I wrote an order to my 

mastah in tho factory of Hughly."— 
Surraccioli's Life of Clive, iii. 448. 

1817.—“The banyan hires a specics of 
broker, enlled а Gomastah, at so much a 
month." —Af il/'s JI ist. iii. 13. 

1837.—'*. . . (The Rajah) sont us а very 
good breakfast; when wo had caten it, hix 
ponasi (a sort of secrotary, nt least more 
iko that than anything else) camo to 
вау... ."—Letters from Madras, 128. 


GOMBROON, n.p. The old nume 
in European documents of the place 
on the Persian Gulf now known as 
Bandar Аа, or ’Abbdst. The latter 
mame was given to it when Shih 
'Abbüs, after the capture and destruc- 
tion of the island city of Hormuz, 
established a port there. The site 
which he selected was the little town 
of Gamrun. This had been occupied 
by the Portuguese, who took it from 
the ‘King of Lar’ in 1612, but two 
years later it was taken by the Shih. 
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GOMBROON. 


The name is said (in the Geog. Magazine, 
i. 17) to be Turkish, meaning ‘a 
Custom House” The word alluded to 
is probably gumruk, which has that 
meaning, and which is again, through 
Low Greek, from the Latin commercium. 
But this etymology of the name seems 
hardly probable. That indicated in 
the extract from A. Hamilton below is 
from Pers. Zamrān, ‘a shrimp, or 
Port. camarão, meaning the same. 

The first mention of Gombroon in 
the E. I. Papers seems to be in 1616, 
when Edmund Connok, the Company’s. 
chief agent in the Gulf, calls it “ Gom- 
braun, the best port in all Persia,” and 
“that hopeful and glorious port of 
Gombroon? (Suinsbury, i. 484-5; 
[Foster, Letters, iv. 964]. There was 
an English factory here soon after 
the capture of Hormuz, and it con- 
tinued to be maintained in 1759, when 
it was taken hy the Comte d'Estaing. 
The factory was re-established, but 
ceased to exist a year or two after. 


[1565.—'* Латас! Gombruc, so-called in 
Persian and Turkish, which means Custom- 
house,"—Mestre -Afonso's Ocerland Journey, 
Ann. Maritim, e Colon. sor. 4. p. 217.] 


1614.—(Tho Captain-major) ** under orders 
of Dom Luis da Gama réfurned to succour 
Comoráo, but found the enemy's ficct 
already there and the fort &irrendered. . . . 
News which was heard by Dom Luis da 
Gama and most of tho people of Ormuz in 
such way as might bo expected, somo of 
the old folks of Ormuz prognosticating at 
once that in losing Comoráo Ormuz itself 
would be lost before long, secing that tho 
former was like a barbican or outwork on 
which tho rage of tho Persian enemy spent 
itself, giving time to Ormuz to propare 
against their coming thither.” — Jocarro, 
Decadu, 349. 


1622,—“ That evening, at two hours of the 
night, we started from below that fine tree, 
and after travelling about a leaguo und a 
half . . . we arrived here in Com а 
place of decent size and population on the 
sea-shore, which the Persians now-a-days, 
laying aside as it wero the old name, call 
the ‘Port of Abhas,’ because it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who formerly possessed 
it, in the time of the present King Abbas.” 
—P, dellu Valle, ii. 418; [in Hak. Soc. i. 3, 
he calls it Combu]. 


c. 1030.—'*Gumbrown (or Gomroon, аз 
some pronounce it) is by most Porsians 
Kar’ é£oxiv cald Bander or the Port 
Towne... some (but I commend them 
not) write it Gamrou, others Gomrow, and 
other-some Cummeroon. . . . A Towne it is 
of no Antiquity, rising daily out of the 
ruines of late glorious (now most wretched) 
Ormus."—Sir T. Herbert, 121. 
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1673.—'*Tho Sailors had stigmatized this 
place of its Excessive Heat, with this sarcasti- 
cal Saying, That there was but an Inch-Deal 
beteccen Gomberoon and Hell." —Fryer, 224. 

Fryer in another place (marginal rubric, 
E 1) says: ‘‘Gombroon ware, made of 

rth, the bost next China," Was this one 
of tho sites of manufacture of tho Persian 
porcolain now so highly prized? [**Tho main 
varieties of this Perso-Chinese ware are tho 
following :—(1) A sort of semi-porcolain, 
called by English dealers, quite without 
reason, ‘Gombroon ware, which is puro 
white and semi-transparent, but, unlike 
Chinese porcelain, is soft and friable whero 
not protected by tho glazo." —ÆEncy. Brit. 
9th ed. xix. 621. 

(1727.—This Gombroon was formerly a 
Fishing Town, and when Shue Abass began 
to build it, had_its Appollation from the 
Portugueze, in Derision, because it was a 
good place for catching Prawns and 
Shrimps, which they call Camerong."—4. 
Hamilton, i, 92 ; (od. 1744, i. 93]. 

1762,—“ As this oflicer (Comte d'Estaing) 
‚++ broke his parole by taking and do- 
stroying our settlements at Gombroon, and 
ron tho west Coast of Sumatra, at a time 
when he was still a prisoner of war, we havo 
laid before his Majesty a true state of the 
case.”—In Long, 283. 


GOMUTI, s. Malay gumuti [Scott 
givesgdmüti] A substance resemblin 
horsehair, and forming excellent cord- 
age (the cabos negros of the Portuguese 
—Marre, Kata-Kata Malayou, p. 92), 
sometimes improperly called coir 
(q.v) Which is produced by a palm 
growing in the Archipelago, renga 
saccharifera, Labill. (Borassus Gomutus, 
Lour.) ‘The tree also furnishes alams 
or reed-pens for writing, and the 
materjal for the poisoned arrows used 
with the blow-tube. The name of the 
palm itself in Malay is anau. (See 
SAGWIRE.) Thereisa very interesting 
account of this palm in Rumphius, Herb. 
Amb, i pl xii. Dampier speaks of 
the fibre thus : 

1686.—. . . There is another sort cf 
Coiro cables . . . that are black, and more 
strong and lasting, and are made of Strings 
that grow like Horse-hair nt tho Heads of 
certain Trees, almost like the Coco-trees. 
This sort comes mostly from the Island of 
Timor."—i. 295. 


Its well-known application is to 
disk of thin bell-metal, which SIDA 
struck with a mallet, yields musical 
notes, and is used in the further east 
as a substitute fora bell. [The name 
gona, agong, is considered to be imitative 
or suggestive of the sound which the 
instrument рузеки (Scott, loc. cit. 
51).] Marcel Devic says that the word 
exists in all the languages of the 
Archipelago ; [for the variants see Scott, 
loc. cit.] He defines it as meanin 
“instrument de musique aussi appel 
lam-lam"; but see under ТОМ-ТОМ. 
The great drum, to which, Dampier 
applies the name, was used like the 
metallic gong for striking the hour. 
Systems of gongs RETE y arranged 
form harmonious musical instruments 
among the Burmese, and still more 
elaborately among the Javanese, 

The word is commonly sonia by 
Anglo-Indians also to the Н. ghantd 
(ganta, Dec.) or gharz, a thicker metal 

isc, not musical, used in India for 
striking the hour (see GHURRY). The 
gong being used to strike the hour, 
we find the word applied by Fryer 
(like gurry) to the hour itself, or 
interval denoted. 

c. 1590.—‘* In tho morning before day tho 
Generall did strike his Gongo, which is an 
instrument of War that soundeth like a 
Bell."—(This was in Africa, near Bengucln). 
Advent. of Andrew Battel, in Purchas, 1. 970. 

1673.—'* They have no Watches nor Hour- 
Glasses, but measure Time by the dropping 
of Water out of a Brass Bason, which holds 
a Ghong, or less than half an Hour; when 
they strike once distinctly, to tell them it's 
the First Ghong, which is renewed at the 
Second Ghong for Two, and so Three at tho 
End of it till they como to Eight; when they 
sirike on [the Brass Vessel at their liberty 
to give notice the Zure (see PUHUR) is out, 
and at last strike One leisurely to tell them 
it is the Firat Pore.”— Fryer, 180. 

1686. — “In the Sultan's Mosque (at 
Mindanao) there ія a great Drum with but 
one Head, called a Gong; which is instead 
of a Clock. This Gong is beaten at 12 a 
Clock, at 3, б, апа 9."—Dampier, 1. 333. 

1726.—'* These (gongen) are beaten 
very gently at the time when the Prince is 
going to make his appearence.”—Velentgn, 
iv. 58. 

1720-52.—*' Besides these (in Ghina) thoy, 
have littlu drums, great and small kettle 
drums, gungungs or round brass Lasons lika 
frying pans." —Ulof Toren, 218. 

1817.— 

War music bursting out from time to time 

With gong and tymbalon' tromendous 

chime.”—Laila Rookh, Mokanna. 

Tremendous sham poetry ! 


GONG, s. This word appears to be 
Malay (or, according to Crawfurd, 
originally Javanese), gong or agong. 
“The word gong is often said to be 

hinese. Cliiford and Swettenham so 
mark it; but no one seems to be able 
to point out the Chinese original” 
(Scott, Malayan Words in English, 53).] 
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18/8.—'*. . « le nom plébéien . . . sonna 

dans les salons. . . . Comme un coup de 

bale, un do ces gongs qui sur les théatres 

е féerie annoncent les apparitions fantas- 
tiques." — ip. Daudet, Le Nubab, ch. 4. 


GOODRY, s. A quilt; Н. gudri. 
[The gudr?, as distinguished from the 
razdi (see ROZYE), 14 the bundle of 
rags on which Fakirs and the very 
poorest people sleep.] 

1598.—''They make also fairo coucrlits, 
which they call Godoriins [or] Colchas, 
which aro very faire and pleasant to the oye, 
stitched with silko; and also of cotton о! 
all colours and stitchinges,”— Linschoten, 
ch. 9; [Hak. Soc. i. 61]. 

c. 1610,—‹* Les matelats ot les couvertures 
sont do soyo oii de toillo do coton faconnée 
à toutes sortes de figuros et couleur. Ila 
appellent cela Gouldrins." — Pyrard de 

eel, ii, 3; [Hak. Soc. ii. 4]. 

-1053.—'' Goudrin est vn terme Indou ct 
Portugais, qui signifie des couuertures 
picquées de cotton." — De la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1057, p. 539. 

[1819.—'* Не directed him to go to his 
placo, and take a godhra of his (a kind of 
old patched counterpane of shreds, which 
Fuqueers frequently havo to lie down upon 
and throw over their shoulders)."—7^. Lit. 
Soc. Bo. i. 113.] 


GOOGUL,s. Н. yugal, guggul, Skt. 
guggula, guggulu. The aromatic gum- 
resin of the Bulsamodendron Мил, 
Hooker (Amyris agallocha, Roxb.), the 
mukl of the Arabs, and generally 
supposed to be the bdellium of the 
ancients. It is imported from the 
Beyla territory, west of Sind (see Bo. 
Govt. Selections (N.S.), No. xvii. p. 326). 

1525.—(Prices at Cambay) © 1 
d'orumuz (the maund), 16 jseceas.”—Len- 
branga, 43. 

1813.—'*Gogul is a species of bitumen 
much used at Bombay and other parts of 


Indin, for painting tho bottom of ships."— 
AMilburn, i. 187. 


GOOJUR, n.p. Н. Güjar, Skt. Gurj- 
jara. The name of a great Hindu 
clan, very numerous in tribes and in 
popolation over nearly the whole of 

orthern India, from the Indus to 
Rohilkhand. In the.Delhi territory 
and the Doab they were formerly 
notorious for thieving propensities, 
and are still much addicted to cattle- 
theft ; and they are never such steady 
and industrious cultivators as the Jats, 
among whan ҮШ, ee are so 
largely in ersed. In the Punjab 
they are ME Their се 


tensive diffusion is illustrated by 
their having given name to Gujarit 
(see GOOZERAT) as well as to Gujrit 
and Gujranwala in the Punjab, And 
during the 18th century a great part of 
Saharanpir District in the Northern 
Doab was also called Gujrat (see Elliots 
Races, by Beames, i. 99 seqq.). 

1519.—'* In the hill-country between Nilab 
and Behreh . . . and adjoining to tho hill- 
country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gujers, 
and many other men of similar tribes,"— 
Memoirs of Baber, 259. 

[1785.—“ The road is infested by tribes of 
banditti called googurs and mowatties."— 
In Forbes, Or. ‘Mom. 2nd ed. IT. 420.] 


GOOLAIL, s А pellet-bow. HH. 
gulel, probably from Skt. yuda, gula, 
the pellet used. [It is the Arabic 
Kaus-al-bandük, by using which the 
unlucky Prince in the First Kalandar's 
Tale got into trouble with the Wazir 
(Burton, Arab, Nights, i. 98).] 


1560.—Busbeck speaks of being much 
annoyed with tho multitude and impudenco 
of kites at Constantinople: ‘ego interim 
cum manuali balista post column:un sto, 
modo hujus, modo illius caudae vel alarum, 
ut casus tulerit, pinnas testaccis globis 
verberans, donee mortifero ictu unam aut 
alteram percussam decutio.. DM Bushey. 
Epist. iii. p. 163. NONE 

[c. 1590.—'* From the genoral uso of pellet 
bows which are fitted with bowstrings, 
sparrows are very scarce (in Kashmir)."— 
alin, ed. Jurvelt, ii. 351. In the original 
handia-i-guroka, gerohe, according to Ntein- 
guss, Dict., being “a ball. . . ball for a 
cannon, balista, or cross-bow."] 

1600.—** О for a stone-how to hit him in 
the eye." —7'welrtle Night, ii. 5. 

1611.— 
** Children will shortly take him for a wall, 

And set their stoae-bows in his forehead.” 

Beau. d Flet., A King and No King, V. 

[1870.—** Tho Gooleil-bans, or pellet-bow, 
generally used as а weapon against crows, is 
capable of inflicting rather severe injuries. 
—Chevers, Ind. Med, Jurisprudence, 337.) 


GOOLMAUL, GOOLMOOL, s. Н, 
gol-mal, ‘confusion, jumble’; gol-mal 
Ката, ‘to make a mess.’ 

[1877.—'* The boy has made such a gol- 
mol (uproar) about religion that thoro is a 
risk in having anything to do with him."— 
Allardyce, City of Sunshine, ii. 106.] 


GOOMTEE, п.р. A river of the 
N.W.P., rising in the Shühjahanpur 
District, and flowing past the cities of 
Lucknow and Jaunpur, and joinin 
the Ganges between Benares ап 


GOONT. 
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GOORZEBURDAR. 


Ghizipur. The popular derivation of 
the name, as in the quotation, is, as if 
Ghimti, from Н. ghümnd, ‘to wind,’ 
in allusion to its winding course. It 
is really from Skt. gomati, ‘rich in 
cattle.’ 


[1818.—'* The Ghumti, which takes its 
namo from jts windi . e C -Duyers, 
Recoll. of N. India, 240. 


GOONT, s Н. günth, ай A 
kind of pony of the N. Himalayas, 
strong but clumsy. 


c. 1590.— In the northorn mountainous 
districts of Hindustan a kind of small but 
strong horses is bred, which is called gut; 
and in the confines of Bengal, near Kuch, 
another kind of horses occurs, which rank 
between the gu? and Turkish horses, and 
аго called (daghan (sec ТАМОМ); thoy 
are stront end powerful."—ia, i. 183 ; [also 
soo ii, 280}, 

1009.—'*On the further sido of Gunges 
lyeth a very mighty Prince, called / аю 
Rodorow, holding a mountainous Countrey 
. . . thence commeth much Muske, and 
heere is a great breed of a small kind of 
Horse, called Gunts, a truc travelling scalo- 
cliffe beast."— IV. Fiach, in Perckas, 1. 438. 

1831.—“ In Cashmero I shall buy, with- 
out regard to price, the best ghounte in 
Tibet."—Jacquemoat’s Letters, ET. i. 238. 

1838.—'* Give your günth his head and he 
will carry you safely . . . any horse would 
have struggled, and been killed; these 
günths appear to understand that they 
must be quiet, and their master will holp 
thom."—Fanny Parkes, Wanderings of а 
Pilgrim, ii. 220. 


GOORKA, GOORKALLY, n.p. H. 
Gurkha, Gurkhali. The name of the 
race now dominant in Nepal, and 
taking their name from a town so 
called 53 miles W. of Khatmandu. 
[The name is usually derived from the 
Skt. go-raksha, ‘cow-keeper. For the 
early history see Wright, H. of Nepal, 
ur] They are probably the best 
soldiers of modern India, and several 
regiments of the Anglo-Indian army 
are recruited from the tribe. 


1707.—*'I believe, Sir, you havo before 
been acquainted with tho situation of Nipal, 
which has long beou besieged by the Goor- 
cully Rajah."—Letter уто Chief at Patna, 
in Long, 526. 

“Tho Rajah being now dispos- 
mE of his country, and shut up in his 
capital by the Rajah of Goercullah, the 
usual channel of commerce has been ob- 
structed."— Letter Council to E.1. Co., 
in Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 36.] 


GOOROO, s. H. guri, Skt. guru 
a spiritual teacher, a (Hindu) priest. 


(Ancient).—‘ That brahman is called 
who performs о to rulo tho rites 
on conception and the like, and feoda (the 
Suid) ie rico (for the first time)."—2Mwunu, 
ii. 142. 

A 10:4 You honid do as aro 
told by your paronts and your .— 
June of Tulsi Das, by Groise (1878), 

Bi] тш” Seo quotation under 

1626.—''Thero was a famous Prophet of 
tho Ethnikos, named Goru."—JPurchas, Pil- 
grimage, 520. 

1700.—'*. , . jo suis fort surpris de voir 
à la porte... lo Pénitont au colier, qui 
demandoit à parler au Gourou."—Zettres 
Edif., x. 95. 

1810.—': Persons of this class often keep 
littlo schools . . . and then aro designated 
gooroos; a term implying that kind of 
X wo entertain for pastors in geheral." 
—Williainson, V. M. ii. 317. 

1822,—'* Tho Adventures of the Gooroo 
Paramartan ; a talo in the Тати Language” 
(translated by B. Babington from tho ori- 
ginal of Padro Beschi, written about 1720- 
1730), London. 

1807.—''Excopt the guru of Bombay, no 
priest on earth has so large a powor of 
acting on every weakness of tho female 
heart as a Mormon bishop at Salt Lako.”"— 
Dizou's New America, 330. 


GOORUL, s. Н. giral, goral; the 
Himalayan chamois ; Nemorhoedus Goral. 
of Jerdon. [Cemas Goral of Blanford 
(Mammalia, 516).] 


[1821.—'* Tho flosh was good and tasted 
like that of tho ghorul, so abundant in tho 
hilly belt towards India." — Lloyd С Gerard's 
Narr., ii. 112. 

[1896.—'*On Tuesday wo went to a now 
part of tho hill to shoot ‘gure , a kind of 
сог, which across a khud, looks remarkably 
small and [more like a haro than а doer,"— 
Lady Dufferin, Viceregul Life, 235.] 


[GOORZEBURDAR, s. 
barddr, “а, mace-bearer.” 


1603 orm the Kours and the Man- 
sebdars аго mixed many Gourze-b 

or mace-bearers chosen for their tall an 
handsome persons, and whose business it 
is to presorve order in assemblies, to carry 
the King's orders, and execute his com- 


mands with the utmost specd."—Rernier, 
ed. Constable, 267. 
being prepared for 


717.—“ Everythii 
aU Goorseburdae’s, receptions" —In Yule, 
Hedge? Diary, Hak. Soc. it. сссііх. 
[1727.—' боовъегдаг. Seo undor HOS- 
OKUM.] 
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GORAWALLAH. 


GOOZERAT, GUZERAT, n.p. The 
name of a famous province in Western 
India, Skt. Gurjjara, Gu jjara-rdshtra, 
Prakrit passing into H. and Mahr. Gu- 
jarat, Gujrát, taking its name from the 
Güjar (see GOOJUR) tribe. The name 
‘covers the British Districts of Surat, 
Broach, Kaira, Panch Mahals, and Ah- 
medabid, besides the territories of the 
Gaekwar (see GUICOWAR) of Baroda, 
and a multitude of native States. It 
is also often used as including the penin- 
sula of Kathiawar or Surüshtra, which 
alone embraces 180 petty States. 

c. 640.—H wen T’sang passes through Kin- 
chi-lo, i.e. Gurjjara, but there is somo difli- 
culty as to the position which he assigns to 
it.—Pélerins Bouddh., iii. 166 ; [Cunningham, 
Arch, Rep. ii. 70 segg.]. 

1298.—“‘Gozurat is а great Kingdom. 
+ ++ The peoplo aro the most desperate 

irates in existence. . . ."—JM«rco Polo, 

к. iii. ch. 26. 

с. 1900.—'*Guzerat, which is a large 
country, within which are Kambáy, Somnit, 
Kanken-Tána, and several other cities and 
Xowns."— Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 67. 

1300.—'*The Sultan despatched Ulugh 
Khán to Ma'bar and Gujarat for the do- 
struction of tho idol-temple of Somnát, on 
the 20th of Jumídá'-1 awwal, 698 H. . . ."— 
Amir Khusri, in Elliot, iii. 74. 

[c. 1330.— Juzrat." Seo under LAR.] 

1551.—''At last we mado tho land of 
Guchrat in Hindustan.”—Sidi "Ali, p. 79. 


The name is sometimes used by the 
old writers for the Дор, апа езресї- 
ally for the Hindu merchants or 

(q.v.).of Guzerat. See Sains- 
bury, i. 445 and passim. 

с. oc And aloa tho Guzatts do 
salle in tho Portugalls shipps in cucry porte 
of tho East Tadios DD PP. Birdicood, ги 
Letter Book, 85.] 


GOOZUL-KHANA, s. А bath- 
room; Н. from Ar.—P. ghusl-khana, 
of corresponding sense. ‘The apartment 
so called was used by some of the Great 
Moghuls as a place of private audience. 


1616.—'* At cight, aftor supper he comes 
down to the lcan (v.l. gazelcan) а 
faire Court whorein in the middest is a 
Throne erected of freestone."—$Sír T. Roe, 
in Purckas, ii. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 106). 


» “Тһе thirteenth, at night I wont 
to the Gussell Chan, where is best oppor- 
tunitie to doe business, and tooke with me 
tho Даап, determining to walk no longer 
in darknesso, but to prooue tho King. . . .” 
—Itid. p. 543 ; [in Hak. Soc. i. 202, Guzel- 
chan ; in ii. 459, Gushel choes]. 


c. 1660.—‘‘ Tho grand hall of the Am-Kas 
opens into a moro retired chamber, called 
the gosel-kane, or the place to wash in. 
But fow are suffered to entor there. . . 
Thero it is where the king is seated in a 
chair . . . and givoth a more particular 
Audience to his oflicers." — Bernier, E.T. 

. 85 i [ed. Constable, 265; ibid. 361 gosle- 

ane]. 


GOPURA, s. The meaning of the 
word in Skt. is *city-gatc go ‘eye,’ 
pura, ‘city’ But in S. India the 
gopuram is that remarkable feature of 
architecture, peculiar to the Peninsula, 
the great pyramidal tower over the 
entrance-gate to the precinct of a 
temple. See Fergusson’s Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 325, &e. [The 
same feature has been reproduced in 
the great temple of the Seth at 
Brindüban, which is designed on a S. 
Indian model. (Growse, Mathura, 260).] 
This feature is not, in any of the S. 
Indian temples, older than the 15th or 
16th cent., and was no doubt adopted 
for purposes of deíence, as indeed the 
Silpa-Sdstra. (‘Books of Mechanical 
Arts") treatises imply. ‘This fact may 
sufficiently dispose of the idea that the 
feature indicates an adoption of archi- 
tecture from ancient Egypt. 


1862.—'*Tho gopurams or towers of the 
pon pagoda.”—Murkham, Peru and Indiu, 


GORA, s Н. ga, ‘fair-com- 
plexioned?^ А white man; a Euro- 


n soldier; any European who is 
not a sahib (q.v.). Plural gorq-log, 
‘white people.’ 

V 
[18612— C he cavalry . . . rushed into 
the lines’. . . declaring that the Gora Log 
(the European soldiers) were coming down 
upon thom.”—Cave Browne, Punjab aad 
Delhi, i, 213.] 


GORAWALLAH, s. Н. ghord- 
wüld, ghord, ‘a horse) A groom or 
lorsekeeper; used at Bombay. On 
the Bengal side syce (q.v.) is always 
used, on the Madras side horsekeeper 
(9-у.). 

1680.—Gurrials, apparently for ghard- 
wàlds (Gurrials would be alligators, Gavial), 
are allowed with the horses kept with the 
Нооту Factory.—Seo Fort St. Geo. Consns. 
on eu Dec. 12, in Notes and Exts., No. 
її. 63. 

c. 18418, —'* On approaching the different 

ints, one knows Mrs. —— is at hand, for 
her Gorahwallas wcar green and gold pug- 
gries."—Chow-Chow, i. 151. 
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GORAYT, s. Н. goret, gora, [which | GOSBECK, COSBEAGUE, s A 
has been connected with Skt. ghur, | coin spoken of in Persia (at Gombroon 
‘to shout’]; a village watchman and | апд elsewhere) From the quotation 
messenger, m the N.W.P. usually of | from Fryer it appears that there was 
a lower grade than the chokidar, and | a Goss and a Gosbegt, corresponding to 
not, like him, paid a cash wage, but | Herbert’s double and single . 
remunerated by a piece of rent-free | Mr. Wollaston in his English Persien 
land ; one of the vil establishment, | Dict. App. p. 436, among “Moneys 
whose special duty it is to watch crops | now current in Persia,” gives “5 dinar 
and harvested grain]. =1 ghaz; also a nominal money." 

[c. 1808.—“ Fifteen messengers (gorayits) | The ghdz, then, is the name of a coin 
nre allowed } зог on the man of grain, and | (though a coin no longer) and ghaz- 
from 1 to 5 bigahs of land each." —Buchaxan, | begi was that worth 10 dindrs. 
Eastern India, ii. 231.] Marsden mentions a copper coin, 


called kazbegi=50 (nominal) dindrs, or 
.GORDOWER, GOORDORE, з. А | about 33d. roni. Orient., 456.) But 
kind of boat in Bengal, described by | the value in dindrs seems to in 
I Ur oid vessel pushed оп by | error. [Prof. Browne, who referred 
pa а Etym. obscure. Ghurdewr|the matter to M. Husayn Kuli Кп, 
13 а horse-race, à race-course; some- | Secretary of the Persian Embassy in 
пше used by natives to express апу | London, writes: “This gentleman states 
ind e open-air assemblage of Euro- | that he knows no word ghdai-beg, or 
са Че amusement, [The word is qazi-beg, but that there was formerly 
more probably a corr. of Р. girddwd, | coin called ghdz, of which 5 went to 
a patrol’; girddwar, ‘all around, а | е sighz; but this із no longer used 
supervisor,’ because such boats appear 


А | or spoken of.” The ghdz was in use 
to be used in Bengal by officials on | at Ex rate as late as the time of 
their tours of inspection.] 


Hajji Baba ; see below.] 
1757.—‘‘To got two bolias (see BOLIAH), | (1615... «Thochiofestmoncy thatis current 
a Sgro and ВТ dandies (q.v.) from tho int Persia is tho Abase, which weigheth 2 


metzicales. Tho second is the mamede, which 
GOSAIN, GOSSYNE, &. s. Н is half an abesse, Tho third is tho shakey and 

1 . s Н. 
and Mahr. Gosdin, Gosdi, Созай, 


is a quarter of an abbesse. In tho rial of 
eight nro 13 skayes. In tho cheken of Venotia 

Gus@in, &c., from Skt. Goswami, * Lord | 20 

of Passions’ (lit. ‘Lord of cows 


shayes. Та а shaye aro 2h bistics or 
з), ie. ред: 7098, bistey Bi gol e 
; > tanges. io momede ати an 

one who 1s sup osed to have subdued о 5 of silver? the Gat are of copper 
his passions and renounced the world. | tiko to tho pissus of India."—Foster, Letters, 
Applied in various parts of India to | iii, 176.] 
ditierent kinds of persons not neces-| о, 1630.—'' Tho Abbasec is in our попсу. 
sarily celibates, but professing a life of | sixteeno pence ; Zarrec ton penco ; Mamoodze 
religious mendicancy, and including | eight pence; Bistee two pence; double 
some who dwell together in convents | Cozbeg Gat) penny; singlo Сокен UE 
under a superior, and others who en- | Demy ed 1638. ten to а Cosbeg- 0 
ps in trade and hardly pretend to 
ела a religious life. 
1774.— My hopes of seeing Teshu Lama 
y hopes Лаша 


'erbert, ed. 1638, р. 231. 
1073.—'* A. Banyan that seemingly is not 
ek ( А 
were chiefly founded оп tho 
Bogle, in Markham's Tibet, 46. 


worth a Gosbe the lowest coin they 
c. 1781.—' It was at this timo in the 


have)."—Fryer, 113. See also p. 313. 
hands of a Gosine, ог Hindoo Religious."— 


5»  .*10 cosbeagues is 1 Shaheo; 4 

Shahees is ono Abassee or 16d. "—JUid, 211. 
Hodges, 119. (The use of this barbarism by 
odges is remarkable, common as it has 


» “Brass money with characters, 
Are а Goss, ten whercof compose a 


Shaheo, 
A Gosbeege, five of which go to а Shahee,” 


become of late years.) MUN. Tuid. 407. 
813.—'* Unlike the generality of Hindoos, P 
us Gosaings do caper their dead..." Mm 0 COM Copper Coin, 
Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 312-3; in i. ахо mer xs irri 
544 ho writes Gosannee.] 1727.—'*1 Shahee is . 


. . 10 баат or Cos- 
begs."—A. Hamilton, ii. 311 ; [ей, 1744]. 
1752.—'*10 cozbaugues or Pice (a Coppor 
Coin) aro 1 Shatreo" (read Sat 
Brooks; . Soo also in Hanway, i 
р. 292, Kazbegio ; [in ii. 21, Казһеше]. 
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GOVERNOR'S STRAITS. 


[1824.—‘' But whatever profit arose either 
from these services, or from the spoils of m 
monkey, he alone was the gainer, for 
never touched a ghauz of it.”—Jlajji Baba, 
52 seq.] 

1825.—'*A toman contains 100 mamoo- 
dies; a new abasseo, 2 mamoodies or 4 
shakees . . . a shakee, 10 coz or coz- 
baugues, а small copper coin.”—Jfilburn, 
2nd ed. p. 95. 


GOSHA, adj. Used in some parts, as 
an Anglo-Indian technicality, to indi- 
cate that a woman was secluded, and can- 
potappear in public. It is short for P. 

ha-nishin, ‘sitting in a corner’; and 
is much the same as parda-nishin (see 
PURDAH). 


GOUNG, s. Burn. gaung ; a village 
head man. .[*Under the Thoogyee 
were Riwa-goung, or heads of villages, 
who aided in the collection of the 
revenue and were to some extent 
police officials. (Gazetteer of Burma, 
1. 480.)] 


а. GOUR, s. H. gdur, дані (йе, 
(but not in the dictionaries) [Platts 
gives gaur, Skt. gaura, ‘white, yellow- 
ish, reddish, pale red’]. The great 
wild ox, Gavacus Gaurus, Jerd.; [Bos 
gaurus, Blanford (Mammalia), 484 seq.], 
the same as the Bison (q.v.). [r le 
classical account of the animal will be 
found in Forsyth, Highlands of Central 
India, сӣ. 1889, pp. 109 seqq.] 


1806.—'*They erect strong fen but 
the buffaloes generally break them down. 
„+. They are far larger than common 
buffaloes. There is an account of a similar 
kind called the Gore; one distinction be- 
tweon it and the buffalo is the length of the 
hoof.” — Elphinstone, in Life, i. 156. 


b. GOUR, s. Properly Can. gaug, 
gaur, gauda. The head man of a 
village in the  Canarese-speaking 
country; either as А to 

tel, or to the Zemindar of Bengal. 
See F. Buchanan, Mysore, i. 268 ; Kice, 

ysore, i. 579.] 

с, doo arene, Tehsildary is farmed 

io 


out in villages to Gours or head-men.” 
—In Munro's Life, iii. 92. 


€. GOUR, n.p. Gaur, the name of 
a medieval capital of Bengal, which lay 
immediately south of the modern civil 
station of Malda, and the traces of 
which, with occasional Mahommedan 
buildings, extend over an immense area, 


chiefly covered with jungle. The 
name is a form of the ancient Gauda, 
meaning, it is believed, ‘the country 
of sugar, a name applied to a large 
part of Bengal, and specifically to the 
portion where those remains lie. It 
was the residence of a Hindu dynasty, 
the Senas, at the time of the early 
Mahommedan invasions, av 1 was popu- 
larly known as Lakhudot; but the 
reigning king had transferred his seat. 
to Nadiya (70 m. above сасне 
before the actual conquest of Benga 
in the last years of the 12th century. 
Gaur was afterwards the residence of 
several Mussulman dynasties. [See 
Ravenshaw, Gaur, its Ruins and Inserip- 
tions, 1878.] 

1536.—''But Xercansor [Shir Khün Sir, 
afterwards King of Hindustan as Shir Shih] 
after his success advanced along the river 
till ho came before the city of Gouro to 
besiege it, and ordered a lodgmont to be 
made in front of certain verandahs of tho 
King's Palace which looked upon the river ; 
and as ho was making his trenches certain 
Rumis who were resident in the city, desiring 
that the King should prize them highly 
(d'elles fizesse санаа!) as he did the Portu- 
guesc, offered their service to tho King to 
go and prevent the enony's lodgment, saying 
that he should also send the Portugueso 
with them."—Correa, iii. 720. 

1552.—''Caor." Seo under BURRAM- 
POOTER.] 

1553.—'*'The chief city of the Kingdom 
(of Bengala) is called Gouro. It is situated 
on the banks of the Ganges, and is said to 
bo 8 of our leagues in length, and to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. On the one side it has 
the river for its defence, and on the landward 
faces a wall of great height . . . the streets 
are so thronged with the concourse and 
traffic of people . . . that they cannot force 
their way past . . . а great part of tho 
houses of this city are stately and well- 
wrought buildings. ”—Barros, IV. ix. cap. 1. 

1586.—'* From Patanaw I went to Tanda 
which is in the land of the Gouren. It hath 
in times past been a kingdom, but is now 
subduod Zelabdin Echebar . . ."— Г. 
Fitch, in Hakluyt, ii. 389. 

1683.—''I went to see ye famous Ruins of 
a great Citty and Pallace called [of] GOWRE 
. e. we spent 34 hours in seeing ye ruines 
especially of tho Pallace which has been . . « 
in my judgment considerably bigger und 
moro beautifull than the Grand Seignor's 
Seraglio at Constantinople or any other 
Pallace that I have scen in Europe."— 
Hedges, Diary, May 16 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 88]. 


GOVERNOR'S STRAITS, n.p. 
This was the name applied by the 
Portuguese (Estreito do Cobernador) to 
the Straits of Singapore, ùe. the straits 
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south of that island (or New Strait). | country distances are measured b; d 
The reason of the name is given in AES 
our first quotation: The Governor 
in question was the Spaniard Dom 
ойо da Silva. 5 


__1615.—" Tho Governor sailed from Manilha 
in March of this year with 10 galleons and 
2 galleys... . Arriving at the Straits of 
Sincapur, * * * * and passing by a now 
strait which since has taken the name of 
Estreito do Governador, there his gallcon 
grounded on the recf at the point of the 
strait, and was a little grazed by tho top of 
it."— Bocarro, 428. 

1727.—''Betweon the small Carimon and 
Tanjong-bellong on the Continent, is the 
entrance of tho Streights of Sixcapure before 
mentioned, and also into the Streighta of 
Governadore, the largest and easiest Passage 
into the China Scas."—4. Hamilton, ii. 122. 

1780.—*‘ Directions for sailing from Ma- 
lacca to Pulo Timoan through Governor's 
Straits, commonly called the Straits of 
Sincapour."—Dunn's N, Directory, Sth ed. 
р. 414. Бос also Lettres Edif. Ist ed. 
ii. 118. 

1811.— '*Singaporo Strait, called Governor 
Strait, or New Strait, by the French and 
Portuguese.” —Horsburgh, 5th od. ii, 261. 


GOW, GAOU, s. Dak. Н. gau. An 
ancient measure of distance preserved 
in S. India and Ceylon. In the latter 
island, where the term still is in use, the 
gawwa із a measure of about, 4 English 
miles It is Pali gdvuta, one quarter 
of a yojana, and that again is tlie Skt. 

avyatt with the same meaning. There 
is in Molesworth’s Malr. Dictionary, 
and in Wilson, а term gaukos (see 
COSS) ‘a land measure’ (for which 
read ‘distance measure’), the distance 
at which the lowing of a cow may be 
heard. This is doubtless a form of 
the same term as that under considera- 
tion, but the explanation is probably 
modern and incorrect. The yojana 
with which the gau is correlated, ap- 
pears etymologically to be ‘a yoking, 
viz. “the stage, or distance to be gone 
in one harnessing without unyoking” 
(IVilliama) ; and the lengths attributed 
to it are very various, oscillating from 
2% to 9 miles, and even to 8 krosas 
(see COSS). The last valuation of the 
yojana would correspond with that of 
the gau at }. 

в. 515.—'* Tho great Island (Taprobane), 
according to what the natives say, has a 
length of 800 gaudia, and a breadth of the 
same, i.e. 900 miles.”—Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
(in Cathay, clxxvii.). 

1623. —'' From Garicota to Tumbre may 
bo about a league and a half, for in that 


ii. 638 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 230]. 

1676.—''Thoy measure the distances of 
places in India by Gos and Costes. A Gos 
1з about 4 of our common leagues, and а 
Coste is ono league.”—TZacernier, E.T. ii. 
30; [ed. Ball, i. 47]. 

1860.—‘‘A gaou in Ceylon expresses n 

somewhat indoterminate longth, accordii 
to the nature of tho ground to bo travo: 
a gaou across а mountainous country bein, 
less than ono measured on level ground, an 
а gaou for a loaded cooley is also pormittod 
to be shorter than for опо unburthened, but 
on tho whole tho averago may bo taken 
yo wiles,"—Tenuent's Ceylon, 4th сӣ. 
i 


GRAB, s. This name, now almost 
olisolete, was applied to a kind of vessel 
which is constantly mentioned in the 
sea- and river-fights of India, from the 
arrival of the Portuguese down to near 
the end of the 18th century. That 
kind of etymology wlrich works from 
inner consciousness would probably 
say: “This term has always been a 
puzzle to the English in India, The 
fact is that it was a kind of vessel 
much used by corsairs, who were 
said to grab all that passed the sea, 
Hence,” &e. But the real derivation 
is different. 

The Rev. Howard Malcom, in a 
glossary attached to his Travels, defines 
it as “a square-rigged Arab vessel 
having а projecting stern (stem f) and 
no bowsprit ; it has two masts.” Pro- 
bably the applicatioi of the term may 
have deviated variously in recent days. 

See Bombay Gazetteer, xiii. pt. i. 348.] 
or thus again in Solvyns (Les Hina 
vol. i.) a grab is drawn and describe 
as a ship with three masts, a sharp 
prow, and a hover But originally 
the word seems, beyond question, to 
have been an Arab name for а galley. 
The proper word is Arab, ghordb, ‘a 
raven, though adopted into Mahratti 
and Konkani as gerat, Jal says, 
quoting Reinaud, that ghordb was the 
name given by the Moors to the true 
galley, and cites Hyde for the rationale 
of the name, We give Hyde's words 
below. Amari, in a work quo 
below (p. 397), points out the analogous 
corvetta аз perhaps a transfer of ghurdb: 

1181.—'* A. vessel of our merchants . . » 
making sail for the city of Tripoli. (which 
God protect) was driven by tho winds on 


fem 
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* the shore of that country, and the crew being 


in want of water, landed to есше it, but 
the people of the place refused it unless some 
corn were sold to them. Meanwhile thero 
came a ghurüb from Tripoli... which 
took and plunderod tho crow, and seized all 
the On board the vessel." *—<Arabic 
Letter from Ubaldo, Archbishop and other 
authorities of Pisa, to the Almohad Caliph 
Abu Yak'ub Yusuf, in Amari, Diplomi 
Arabi, p. 8. 


The Latin contemporary version 
Tuns thus : 


‘Cum quidam nostri cari cives de Sicilid 
cum carico frumenti ad Tripolim venirent, 
tempestate maris et vi ventorum compulsi, 
ad portum dictum Macri dovenerunt; ibique 
aqua deficiente, et cum pro oà auriendá 
irent, Barbarosi non permisorunt cos... 
nisi prius eis de frumento venderont. 
Cumque inviti cis do frumento vonderont 
galea. vestra. de Tripoli armata," &c.—Zbid. 
р. 


е. 1200.—Ghurab, Cornix, Corvus, galea. 
* > * * * 


Galea, Ghurib, Gharbün. — Vocabulista 
Arabico (from Riccardian Library), pubd. 
Florence, 1871, pp. 148, 104. 

1343.—“‘Jalansi . . . sont us off in com- 
pany with his son, on board a vessel called 
al-'Ukairi, which is like а ghorüb, only 
more roomy. It has 60 oars, and when it 
engages is covered with a roof to protect 
the rowers from tho darts and stonc-shot." 
—1% Batuta, iv. 59. 

1505.—In the Vocabulary of Pedro de 
Aem galera is interpreted in Arabic as 


1554. — In tho narrativo of Sidi 'Ali 
Kapudin, in describing an action that ho 
fought with tho Portugueso noar the Persian 
^ pd he says ie onomy's ag consisted of 

ues as big as саттас! 507 t 
вітре, 6 Kariwals (seo CARAVEL) and 
2 smaller ghurabs, or шош (see GALLE- 
Vae ih oars.—In J. As., ser. 1. tom. 
ix. 67-68. 


[c. 1610.—'* His royal galley called by 


th to Gourab urabe 
em Ogato e rad de 


‘galley,’ rand ‘royal 
Levil. Hak. Sok 52] 
1660.—'* Jani might attack us from 
tho hills, the ghrábs from the river, and 
the men of Sihwün from the rear, so that 
we should be in a critical position."— 
Mohammed M'asum, in Elliot, i, 250. Tho 
or occurs in many pages of tho same 
[1679.—“ Му Selfe and Mr. Gapes Grob 
the stern most."—In Hed. Di Hak. 
Soc. ii. clxxxiv.] ee Mis 
1690.—" Galera . . . ab Arabibus tam Asi- 


т.е, Corvus, quasi 
vali 


iced nigrediné t 
extenso, et vel I alii 


* From Amari's Italian version. 
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MéAawa.”—Hyde, Note on Peritsol, in Synt. 
Dissertt. і. 97. 

1673.—'' Our Factors, having concerns in 
the cargo of the ships in this Road, loaded 
two Grobs and departed.” —Fryer, 153. 

1727.— “Тһе Muskat War... obliges 
them (the Portuguese) to keep an Armada 
of five or six Ships, besides small Frigates 
and Grabs of War."—A. Hamilton, i. 250 ; 
(ed. 1744, ii. 253]. 

1750.52.—''The ships which they make 
uso of against their enemies aro called 

erabbs by tlie Dutch, and grabbs by the 

nglish, have 2 or 3 masts, and aro built 
like our ships, with tho same sort of rigging, 
only their prows are low and sharp as in 
gallies, that thoy may not only place some 
cannons in them, but likewise in case of 
emergency for. a couplo of ours, to push the 
grabs on in а calm."—Oflof Toreen, Voyage, 

с. 1761.—'* Our Е. I. Company: had here 
(Bombay) one ship of 40 guns, one of 20, 
one Grab о! guns, and several othor 
vessels.” —Zres, 43. Ivesexplains “© Kotches, 


which thoy call bs," This shows the 
meaning already changed, as no galley could 
carry 18 guns. 


c. 1760.—'*'When tho Derby, Captain 
Ansell, was so scandalously taken by a few 
of Angria’s grabs."—G'ose, i. 81. 

1763. — “ Tho qu have rarely more 
than two masts, though some have three ; 
thoso of threo aro about 300 tons burthen ; 
but the others are not more than 150: thoy 
aro built to draw very little water, boing 
very broad in proportion to their length, 
narrowing, however, from the middlo to the 
end, where instead of bows they have a 
prow, projecting like that of a Mediterrancan 
galley.”—Orme (reprint), i. 408-9. 

1810.— Hero a fine English East India- 
man, there a grab, or a dow from Arabia." 
—Maria Graham, 142. 

nv. This Glab (sic) belongs to an Arab 
merchant of Muscat. The Nakhodah, an 
Abyssinian slave.” — Elphinstone, in Life, 
i. 232. 

[1820.—'* Wo had scarce set sail when 
there came in a ghorab (a kind of boat) tho 
PEN of Surat . . ."— Trans. Lit. Soc. Bo. 
ii. 5. 

1872.—''Moored in its centre you saw 
some 20 or 30 ghurábs (grabs) from Maskat, 
Baghlahs from tho Persian Gulf, Kotiyahs 
from Kach'h, and Pattimars or Batelas from 
the Konkan and Bombay."— Burton, Sind 
Revisited, i. 83. 


GRAM, s This word is properly 
the Portuguese grão, Т.е. ‘grain,’ but it 
has been specially appropriated to that 
kind of vetch (Cicer, са L.) Mie 
is the most general grain-(rather pulse- 
food of horses all Ere India, called in 

chand. It is the Ital cece, Fr. 


H. 
pois chiche, Eng. ыр or Egypt. 
pex, much Til in France and 5. 
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Europe. This specific application of 
grüo is also Portuguese, as appears 
from Bluteau. The word gram is in 
some parts of India applied to other 
kinds of pulse, and then this applica- 
tion of it is recognised by qualifying it 
as Bengal gram, (See remarks under 
CALAVANCE.) The plant exudes 
oxalate of poet, and to walk through 
а gram-field in a wet morning is de- 
structive to shoe-leather. The natives 
collect the acid. 


(1513.—" And for the food of theso horses 
{ро еч Írom tho БОРЫП Gulf) the asian 
supplied grãos.” — Albuquerque, Сағи 
р. 300, Letter of Dec. 4. uox г 

[1551.—(Describing Vijayanagar.) “Thero 
tho food of horses and сораша piens of 
Erüos, rico and other vegetables, cooked 
with jagra, which is palm-tree sugar, as 
there is no barley in that country."— 
Castanheda, Bk. ii. ch. 16. 


[c. 1010.—'* They give them also a certain 
grain like lentils."—Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii, 79.] 


1702.—'*, . , ho confessing before us that 
their allowance threo times а week is but a 
quart of rice and gram together for five 
men a day, but promises that for the future 
it shall be rectified."—In Wheeler, ii. 10. 


1770.—'*. . . Lentils, gram . mustard 
seed," —Halhed's Code, p. 8 (pt. ii.). 

1789.—'*. . . Gram, a small kind of pulso, 
universally used instead of oats."—Muxro's 
Narrative, 85. 

1793.—". . . which it is not cus- 


pene Sealy) уни zu 

tomary to give to bullocks in the Carnatic.” 
—Dirom's Narrative, 97. 

1801.—''The gram alone, for the four 
regiments with me, has in somo months 
cost 50,000 pagodas."— Wellington, iii. 71. 

1805.—''But they had come at a wro 
season, gram was dear, and. prices low, an 
the salo concluded in a dead loss."— 
Palgrave's Arabia, 290. 


GRAM-FED, adj. Properly the 
distinctive description of mutton and 
beef fattened upon gram, which used 
to be the pus of Bengal. But applied 
figuratively to any ‘pampered creature.’ 


с. 1849.—'*By an old Indian I mean a 
man full of curry and of bad Hindustani, 
with a fat liver and no brains, but with a 
self-sufficient idea that no one can know 
India except through long experience of 
brandy, c ашрапо, gram-fed mutton, 
cheroots and hookabs."—Sir C. Napier, 
AED in Bos. Smith's Life of Ld. Lexrence, 
1. Я 

1880.—'*I missed two persons at the 
Delhi assemblage in 1877. All tho gram- 
fed secretaries and most of the alcoholic 
chiefs were there; but the famine-haunted 
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villagers and tho dolirium-shattered opium- 
eating Chinaman, who had to the bill, 
wero not presont."—/1 (i Babu, 127. 


GRANDONIC. (See GRUNTHUM 
and SANSERIT). 


GRASS-CLOTH. s. This name is 
now generally applied to a kind of 
cambric from China made from the 
Chuma of the Chinese (Boehmaria 
nivea, Hooker, the Rhea, so much 
talked of now), and called by the 
Chinese sía-pu, or ‘summer-cloth.? 
We find ires co often spoken of 
by the 16th century travellers, and even 
later, as an export from Orissa and 
Bengal They were probably made 
of Rhea or some kindred species, but 
we have not been nble to determine 
this. Cloth and nets are made in the 
south from the Neilgherry nettle (Gi- 
rardinia heterophylla, D. C.) 

c. 1567.—'' Cloth of herbes (panni d'erba), 
which is a kinde of silke, which growoth 
among the woodes without any labour of 
man." —Caesar Frederike, in Най. ii, 358. 

1585.—'* Great store of tho cloth which is 
made from Grasso, which they call уена" 
(in Orissa).— 4t. Fitch, in Hakl: ii, 987. 

[1598.—Sco under SAREE. 

c. 1010,.—'*Likewiso is there plenty of 
silk, as well that of tho silkworm as of the 
(silk) herb, which is of tho brightest ycllow 
colour, and brighter than silk itself."— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 328.] 

1627.—** Their manufactories (about Bala- 
sore) are of Cottou . . . Silk, and Silk and 
Cotton Romals . . . ; and of Herba (а Sort 
of tough ) they make Ginghams, 
Pinascos, and sevoral other Goods for Ex- 
portation.”—A. Hamilton, i. 397 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1813.—Milburn, in his List of Bengal 
Piece-Goods, has Herba Taffatics (ii. 221). 


GRASS-CUTTER, s. This is pro- 
bably a corruption representing the H. 
ghdskhodà or ghdskdtd, ‘the digger, 
or cutter, of grass’; the title of a 
servant employed to collect grass for 
horses, one such being usually attached 
to each horse besides the syce or horse- 
keeper. In the north the grasscutter 
is a man; in the south the oflice is 
filled by the horsekeeper's wife. Ghds- 
kat is the form commonly used by 
Englishmen in Upper India speaking 
Hindustani; but ghasiydré by those 
aspiring to purer language. "The 
former term appears in WAlliamson's 
V. М. (1810) as gauskot (i. 186), the 
latter in Jacquemont’s Correspondence аз 
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grassyara. No utters are men- 
tioned as attached to the stables of 
Akbar; only a money allowance for 
grass. The antiquity of the Madras 
arrangement is shown by a passage in 
Castanheda (1552): * . . . hegayehim 
а horse, and a boy to attend to it, and 
а female slave to see to its fodder."— 
(ii. 58.) 


1789.—'*. . . an Horsekeeper and Grass- 
cutter at two pagodas,” —Munro’s Narr. 28. 

1793.—‘‘ Every horse . . . has two atten- 
dants, ono who cleans and takes caro of 
-him, called tho horse-keepor, and the other 
the grasscutter, who роса for bis 
forage.”—Dirom's Narr. 212. 

1846.—''Every horse has a man and a 
maid to himself—the maid cuts grass for 
him; and every dog has a boy. I inquired 
whether the cat had any servants, but I 
found he was allowed to wait upon himself.” 
— Letters from Madras, 37. 

[1850,—** Then thorc aro our servants... 
four Saises and four Ghascuts . . ."—Afrs. 
Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, ii. 253.] 

1875.—“ I suppose if you were to pick up 
...ngrasscutters pony to replace the 
one you lost, you wouldn't feel that you 
had dono tho rest of tho army out of their 
rights." —Zhe Пенна, ch, xxxvii. 


[GRASSHOPPER FALLS, np. 
An Anglo-Indian corruption of tlie 
паше of the great waterfall on the 
Sheravati River in tli» Shimoga Dis- 
trict of Mysore where the river 
plunges down in a succession of 
cascades, of which the principal is 
890 feet in height. The proper name 
of the place is Gersoppa, or Gerusappe, 
which takes its name from the adjoin- 
ing village; geru, Can., ‘the marking 
nut plant? (semecarpus anacardium, L. 
soppu, ‘a leaf? See Mr. Grey's note on 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 218.] 


GRASS-WIDOW, s. This slang 
phrase is applied in India, with a shade 
of malignity, to ladies living apart from 
their husbands, e:pecially as recreatin 
atthe Hill stations, whilst the husbands 
are at their duties in the plains. 

We do not know the origin of tlie 
phrase. In the Slang Dictionary it is 
explained: “An unmarried mother ; 
a deserted mistress.” But no such 
opprobrious meanings attach to the 
Indian use. In Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. viii. 414, will be found several 
communications on this phrase. [Also 
see thid. x. 430, 526; xi. 178 ; 8th ser. 


iv. 37, 75.] We learn from these that 
іп Moors Suffolk Words and Phrases, 
Grace-Widow occurs with the mean- 
ing of an unmarried mother. Corre- 
sponding to this, it is stated also, is the 
N.S. (2) or Low German gras-wedewe. 
The Swedish Grüsünk« or -enka also 
is used for ‘a low dissolute married 
woman living by herself? In Belgium 
a woman of this description is called 
haecke-wedewe, from haecken, ‘to feel 
strong desire (to *hanker?. And 
so it is suggested yriisenka is con- 
tracted from gridesenka, from | gradig, 
* esuriens? (greedy, in fact). In Danish 
Diet. gracsenka is interpreted as a 
woman whose betrothed lover is dead. 
But the German Stroh-Wittwe, *straw- 
widow’ (which Tlügel interprets as 
*mock widow?) seems rather incon- 
sistent with the suggestion that 
grass-widow is a corruption of the 
kind suggested. A friend mentions 
that the mase. Stroh-IWittwer is used 
in Germany for а man whose wife is 
absent, and who therefore dines at the 
eating-house with the young fellows. 
[The N.Z.D. gives the two meanings: 
1. An unmarried woman who has 
cohabited with one or more men; 
a discarded mistress; 9. A married 
woman whose husband is absent from 
her. “The etymological notion is 
obscure, but the parallel forms dis- 
prove the notion that the word is a 
‘corruption’? of grace-widow. It has 
been suggested that in sense 1. grass 
(and С. stroh) may have been used 
with opposition to led. Sense 2. 
may have arisen as an etymologizing 
interpretation of the compound aliter it 
had ceased to be generally understood ; 
in Eng. it seems to have first appeared 
as Anglo-Indian. The French equiva- 
lent, Veuve de Malabar, was in allusion 
to Lemierres tragedy, produced in 
1770.] 


1878.—“ In the evening my wife and I 
went out house-hunting ; and we pitched 
upon one which the newly incorporated 
body of Municipal Commissioners and the 
Clergyman (who was а Grass-widower, his 
wifo boing at homo) had taken between 
them." —Zife in the Mofussil, ii. 99-100. 

1879.—The Indian newspaper's “ typical 
official rises to a late breakfast—probably 
on herrings and soda-water—and dresses 
tastefully for his round of morning calls, 
the last on a grass-widow, with whom he 
has a téte-à-téte tiffin, where ps alternate 
with Eos temen vetter іп Times, 
Aug. 16. 


GRASSIA. 
1880.—''Tho Grass-widow in Nophelo- 
coccygia." —Sir Ali Haba, 169. 
» “Pleasant times have these Indian 
grass-widows |"— The World, Jan. 21, 13. 


GRASSIA, s. Gras (said to mean 
‘a mouthful’) is stated by Mr. Forbes 
in the Rds Mala (p. 186) to have been 
in old times usually applied to aliena- 
tions for religious oljects; but its 
prevalent sense came to be the portion 
of land given for subsistence to cadets 
of chieftains’ families. Afterwards the 
terin grds was also used for the black- 
mail paid by a village to a turbulent 
neighbour as the price of his protection 
ind forbearance, and in other like 
meanings. “Thus the title of grassia 
originally an honourable one, an 
indicating its possessor to he a cadet 
of the ruling tribe, became at last 
ая frequently a term of opprobrium, 
conveying the idea of a professional 
robber” (Zbid. Bk. iv. ch. 3) ; [ed. 1878, 
p. 568], 


[1584.—Seo under COOLY.] 


c. 1665.—‹ Nous nous trouvames au Vil- 
lage do Bilpar, dont les Habitans qu'on 
nomme Gratiates, sont presquo tous 
Voleurs.”—Thevenot, v. 42. 


1808.—** The Grasias have been shown to 
bo of different Sects, Casts, or families, viz., 
151, Colees and their Collaterals; 2nd, Raj- 

wots; 3rd, Syed Mussulmans; dth, Mole- 
slams or modern Mahomedans. ‘There are 
besides, many others who enjoy the frec 
usufruct of lands, and permanent emolu- 
mont from villages, but those only who are 
of tho four aforesaid warlike tribes seem 
entitled by prescriptive custom . . . to lie 
called Grassias.”— Drummond, Illustrations. 


1813.—'*I confess I cannot now contem- 
plate my extraordinary deliverance from 
the Gracia machinations without feelings 
more appropriate to solemn silence, than 
expression."— Forbes, Or. Mem. їй. 393; 
[conf. 2nd ed. ii. 357]. 

1819.—'' Grassia, from Grass, а word 
signifying ‘a mouthful.’ This word is under- 
staod in some parts of Mckran, Sind, and 
Kutch ; but I believe not further into Hindo- 
stan than Jaypoor."—Mackmurdo, in Tr. 
Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 210. [On the use in Central 
India, see Tod, Annals, і. 175; Malcolm, 
Central India, i. 508.) 


GRAVE-DIGGER. (See BEEJOO.) 


GREEN-PIGEON. A variety of 
species belonging to the sub.-fam. 
мешш) and to Ei Se Treron, 
'ricopus, Üsmotreron, an 'WOCereus, 
Dear this name. The three first fol- 
lowing quotations show that these 
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birds had attracted the attention of 
the ancients. 


c. 180.—''Daimachus, in his History of 
India, says that pigeons of an apple-green 
Rom nro found in India."—Athenacus, 
ix. 51. 

€. A.D. 250.—‘‘They bring also greenish 
(охрёѕ) pigeons which they say can nover bo. 
tamed or domesticated." —Aelian, De Nat. 
Дийн. xv, 14. 

.» . "There aro produced among tho 
Indians . . . pigeons of a palo green colour 
(xNepbrriNot) ; any ono seoing them for the 
first time, and not having auy knowledgo of 
ornithology, would say the bird was а parrot 
and not а pigeon. They have legs and bill 
in colour like tho partridges of the Grecks.” 
—Ibid, xvi. 2. 

1673.—“ Our usual diet was (besides 
Plenty of Fish) Watcr-Fowl, Peacocks, 
Green Pidgeons, Spotted Deer, Sabre, Wild 
Hogs, and sometimes Wild Cows," —Fryer, 

T6. 
1825.—'*I saw а great number of pea- 


fowl, and of tho beautiful greenish pigeon 
common in this country . . ."—Heber, ii. 


GREY PARTRIDGE. The com- 
mon Anglo-Indian name of the Hind. 
гаг, common over a great part of India, 
Ortygornis Ponticcriana, Gmelin, “Its 
eall is a peculiar loud shrill cry, and 
has, not unaptly, heen compared to the 
word Расе Саена quickly 
repeated but preceded by a single note, 
uttered two or three times, cach time 
with a higher intonation, till it_gets, 
as it were, the key-note of its call”— 
Jerdon, ii. 566. 


GRIBLEE, з. А graplin or grapnel. 
Lascars’ language (Roebuck). 


GRIFFIN, GRIFF, s.; GRIF- 
FISH, adj. One newly arrived in 
India, and unaccustomed to Indian 
ways and peculiarities ; a Johnny 
Newcome. The origin of the phrase 
is unknown to us. There was an 
Admiral Grifin who commanded in 
the Indian seas from Nov. 1746 to 
June 1748, and was not very fortunate, 
Had his name to do with the origin of 
the term? The word seems to have 
been first used at Madras (see Boyd, 
lelow). [But also see the quotation 
from Beaumont © Fletcher, below.) 
Three references below indicate the 
rallel terms formerly used by the 

rtuguese at Goa, by the Dutch in 
the Archipelago, and by the English 
in Ceylon. 
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[c. 1624.—'' Doves beget doves, and eagles 
eagles, Madam: a die heir, though 
never so rich, seldom at the best proves a 
CD ED T e & Fletcher, Honest 

fan's Fortune, Act IIT. sc. 1, vol. iii. p. 
389, ed. Dyce. Mr. B. Nicolson (3 ser. Notes 
and Queries, xi. 439) points out that Dyco's 
MS. copy, liconsed by Sir Henry Herbert in 
1624, reads ''proves but a gontle- 
man." Prof. Skeat (ibid. xi. 504) quoting 
from Piers Plowman, ed. Wright, p. 96, 
* Gruffyn the Walshe,” shows that Grifin 
was an early name for a Welshman, ap- 
parently a corruption of Griffith. The word 
may have been used abroad to designate 
a raw Welshman, and thus acquired its 
present sense. ] 


1794.—“ As I am littlo better than an 
unfledged Griffin, according to the fashion- 
a phrase here" (Madras).—Zfugk Boyd, 
77. 

1807.—'*It seoms really strange to a 
griffin—the cant word for a European just 
arrived, "—Zd. Minto, in India, 17. 


1808.— At the Inn I was tormented to 
death by tho impertinent persevering of tho 
black people; for every ono is a beggar, as 
long as you are reckoned a 


grifin, ora 
new-comer, "— Life of Leyden, 107. 4 


1836.—“I often tire myself . . . rather 
than wait for their dawdling; but Mrs. 
Staunton laughs at mo and calls me a 
‘Griffin,’ and says I must learn to have 

tienco and save my strength."—Zetters 
pe Madras, 38. 

*, . . he was living with bad men, 
that they thought him no better 


» 
see 


and saw 
than themselves, but only moro 


1853.—'* There were three more cadets on 
the samo steamer, going up to that great 
griff depot, Oudapoor."— OaJ/ield, i. 38. 


1853.— 

‘(Like drill?’ 

'* *T don't dislike it much now: tho goose- 
stop, жаз not lively.’ 

'** Ah, they don’t givo griffs half enough 
of it now-a-days; by Jove, Sir, when I was 
^ griff'—and thereupon . . ."—Jbid. i. 62. 


1900.—'*Ten Rangoon sportsmen havo 
joined to import ponies from Australia on 
the griffin system, and have submitted a 
proposal to the Stewards to framo their 
events to be confined to griffins at tho forth- 
coming autumn meeting.” —Pioneer Mail, 
May 18.] 


The griffin at Goa also in the old 
days was called by a peculiar name. 
(See REINOL.) 


1631.—‘‘ Haec oxanthemata (prickly heat- 
spots) magis afficiunt recenter advenientes 
ut ct Mosquitarum puncturae . . . ita ut deri- 
diculum ergo hic inter nostrates diclerium 
enatum sit, eum qui hoo modo affectus sit, 
esso | quod novitium hominem 
significat." —Jac. Воші, Hist. Nat., &c., ii. 
cap. xviii, p. 33. 


Here orang barou is Malay orang- 
ie. ‘new man’; whilst Orang- 

lama, ‘man of long since,’ is applied 
to old colonials. In connection with 
these terms we extract the following :— 


c. 1790.—'' Si je n'avois pas 6t6 un oorlam, 
et si un long séjour dans l'Inde ne m'avoit 
accoutumé à cotto espéco de fleau, 
Jaurois certainement souffert l'impossible 
durant cette nuit." —JTa«fner, ii. 26-27. 


On this his editor notes : 


* Oorlam est un mot Malais corrumpu ; 
il faut dire Orang-lama, ce qui signifio uno 
personne qui a déjà été long-temps dans un 
endroit, ou dans un pays, et c'est par co 
nom азап designe les Européens qui ont 
habité dopuis un certain temps dans l'Inde. 
Ceux qui ne font qu'y arriver, sont appelés 
Baar; denomination qui vient du mot 
Malais Orang-Baru . . . un hommo nou- 
vellement arrivé,” 


[1891.—‹1п the Standard, Jan. 1, thero 
appears a letter entitled * Coylon Tea-Plant- 
ing—a Warning,’ and signed ‘An Ex- 
creeper.’ The correspondent sends a cutting 
from a recent issue of a Ceylon daily paper 
—a paragraph headed ‘Creepers Galore.’ 
From this extract it appears that Creeper 
is the name given in Ceylon to paying 
pupils who E out there to learn ten- 
planting."—Jfr. A. Г. Mayheir, in 8 ser. 
Noles and Queries, v. 124.] 


GROUND, s. A measure of land 
used in the neighbourhood of Madras. 
[Also called Атту, Tam. manai.] (See 
under CAWNY.) - 


GRUFF, adj Applied to bulky 
goods, Probably the Dutch grof, ‘coarse.’ 


[1682-8. — *. . . that for every Tunno 
of Saltpetre and all other Groffe goods I 
am to receive nineteen pounds.”—Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St, Geo. 1st ser. vol. її. 3-4.] 


1790.—'*. . . all which could be called 
Curtins, and some of the Bastions at 
Madrass, had Warehouses under them for 
the Reception of Naval Stores, and other 
gruff Goods from Europe, as well as Salt 
Petre from Bengal."—Letlter to a Propr. of 
the E. 1. Co., p. 52. 


1759.—“ Which by causing a great export 
of rice enhances the price of labour, and 


consequently of all other iece-goods 
and raw silk "In Long, Y. P. 


Mie WE o3 nleo Jools nigar, lump jaggre, 
er, lon т, and piply-mol . . . 
йе thái uaally compete the graf 
cargoes of our outward-bound shipping."— 
Holwell, Hist. Events, &c., i. 194. 

1783.—‹ What in India is called а gruff 
(bulky) cargo."—Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, 
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GRUNTH, s. · PanjübI Granth, from 
Skt. grantha, lit. *a knot, leaves tied 
together by a string. ‘The Book; i.e. 
the Scripture of the Sikhs, containing 
the hymns composed or compiled by 
their leaders from Nanak Wea) 
onwards. The Granth has been traus- 
lated by Dr. Trumpp, and published, 
at tne expense of the Indian Govern- 
ment 


1710.—'* As tho young man (Nünak) was 
early introduced to the knowledge of the 
most esteemed writings of the Mussulmen 
- ++ he made it a practico in his leisure 
hours to translate literally or virtually, as 
his mind prompted him, such of their 
maxims as made the deepest, impression on 
his heart. This was in tho idiom of Pend- 
jab, his matornal language. Little by little 
he strung together theso loose sentences, 
reduced them into somo order, and put 
them in verses. . . . His collection became 
numerous ; it took the form of a book which 
ҮШ entitled Grenth."—Seir Mutayherin, 
i, 89. 


1798.—** A book entitled the Grunth... 
is the only typical object which the Sieqnes 
have admitted into their places of worship.” 
—@. Forster's Travels, і. 255. 


1817.—'*''ho fame of Nannak's hook was 
diffused. He gave it a now name, Kirrunt." 
— Mill's Hist, її. 377. 


1646.—“Cette langue correspond à la 
nostre Latine, pees les soules Lottrés 
үдрйешоцё: il sa nomment Guirindans." 
—Barretto, Rel. de la Prov. de la Malabar,257. 
1727.—'*. . . their four law-books, Suma 
Vedam, Urukku Vedam, Kdiricarna Чат, 
and Adir Vedam, which are all written in 
the Girandams, and are held in high esteem 
pyne Вгашіпѕ."— Valentijn, v. (Ceylon), 
» “Girandam [ру others called Keren- 
dum, and also Sauskrits) is tho languago of 
the Bramins and the learned. Ibid. $ 396. 
1753.—'* Les Indiens du pays se donnent 
le nom de Tumules, ct on sut quo la languo 
vulgaire dilférente du Sanskrot, ct du 
Grendam, qui sont les languos sacrées, 
porto le mémo nom."—D'Aaville. 117. 


GUANA, IGUANA, s. This is not 
properly an Indian term, nor the name 
of an Indian species, but, as in many 
other cases, it has been applied by 
transfer from superficially resemblin, 
genera in the new Indies, to the old. 
The great lizards, sometimes called 
guanas in India, are apparently moni- 
tors. It must he observed, however, 
that approximating Indian names of 
lizards have helped the confusion. 
Thus the large monitor to which the 
name guana is often applied in India, ` 


c. 1831.—“. . . Au centre du quel est le | is really called in Hindi goh (Skt. 
temple d'or où est gardé lo Grant ou livre | godha), Singhalese yoya. The true 


sacré des Sikes."—Jacquemont, Correspond- 
ane, ii. 166. 


[1838.—'* There was а largo collection of 


priests, sitüng in a circle, with the Grooht, 


their holy book, in tho contre . . ."—Miss 


Eden, Up the Country, ii. 7.] 


GRUNTHBE,s. Panj.granthi from 
granth (sce GRUNTH). A sort of native 
chaplain attached to Sikh regiments, 

The name Granthi appears among the | 
Lindi mendicant castes of the Panjal 
in Mr, Maclugan’s Census Rep. 1891, 


р. 300.] 


GRUNTHUM, s This (угап ат) 
is a name, from the same Skt. word as 
the last, given in various odd forms to 
the Sanskrit language by various Euro- 
peans writing in S. India during the 
16th and 17th centuries. The term 
properly applied to the character in 
which the Sanskrit books were written, 


1000.—**In those verses is written, in а 
articular language, called Gerodam, their 
Philosophy and ‘Theology, which the Bra- 
mens study and read in Universities all over 
India.” — Lucena, Vida do Padre F. Xucier, 


95. 


iquane of America is described hy 
Oviedo in the first quotation under 
the name of Тцана. [The word is 
Span. iguana, from Carib iwanu, 
written in early writers hinana, igoanu, 
iuanna or yuna, See N.E.D. aud 
Stanf. Dict.) 


с. 1535,.—" Thero isin this island an animal 
called Iuana, which is hero held to be am- 
phibious (neutrale), (e, doubtful whether 
fish or flesh, for it frequents the rivers and 
climbs tho trees as well. . . . It is a Serpent. 
hearing to one who knows it not a horrid 
and frightful aspect. It has the hands and 
feet like those of a great lizard, the head 
much larger, but almost of the same fashion, 
with a tail 4 or 5 palms in length. . . . And 
the animal, formed as l have described, is 
much better to eat than to look at,” &e.—- 
Oviedo, in Rumusio, iii. f. 1500, 157. 

€. 1550.—'* We also used to catch somo 
four-footed animals called iguane, resem- 
bling our lizards in shapo . . . the females 
ure most delicate food," — 6 irolàmi Benzont, 
y. 140. 

1634.—“De Lacertac quidam — specie, 
Incolis Liguan. Est . . . genus veneno- 
sissimum," &e.—J/ae, Zontii, Lib. v. cap. 5. 
р. 57. (Sco GECKO.) 

1673.—“ G a Creature like а Cro- 
codile, which Robbers uso to lay hold on 
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by their Tails, when thoy clamber Houses.” 
—Fryer, 1167 

1681.—Knox, in his Ceylon, speaks of two 
creatures resembling the Alligator—one 
called Kablera guion 5 or 6 feet long, and 
not eatable; the other called (ойс guion, 
very like the former, but ''which is eaten, 
and reckoned excellent meat . . . and I 
soppor it is tho same with that which in the 
W. Indies is called the a” (pp. 30, 31). 
The names are possibly Portuguese, and 
Kobberaguion may bo 1-guana. 

1701.—'' The Guano is а sort of Creature 
somo of which are found on tho land, some 
in the water . . . stewed with a little 
Spice they mako good Broih."—Fwaae/, in 
Dampier, iv. 51. 

1711.—“ Herce aro Monkeys, Gaunas, 
Lissards, large Snakes, and Alligators."— 
Lockyer, 47. 

1780.—'*They have hero an amphibious 
animal called the guana, a species of the 
crocodile or alligator, of which soup is 
mado equal to that of turtle. This I take 
upon hearsay, for it is to me of all others 
the most loathsome of animals, not less so 
than the toad.” —Munro's Nurratice, 30. 

с. 1880.— Had I known I was dining 
upon a guana, or large wood.lizard, 
scarcely think I would have made so hearty 
a meal.”—Ton Cringle (od..1863), 178. 

1879.—“ Captain Shaw asked the Imaum 
of ono of the mosques of Malacca about 
alligator’s eggs, а few days ngo, and his 
roply was, that tho young that went down to 
tho sea becamo alligators, and thoso that 
camo up tho river became iguanas.” —Miss 
Bird, Golden Chersonese, 200. 

1881.—''Tho chief of Mudhol State be- 
longs to the Bhonskt family. . . . The name, 
however, has been entirely suporseded by 
the second designation of Ghorpade, which 
is said to havo been acquired by one of the 
family who managed to scalo a fort pro- 
viously deemed impregnable, by fastening a 
cord around tho body of a ghorpad or 
iguana.”—Jmperial Guzeller, vi. 497. 

1883.—'* Who can look on that ana- 
chronism, an iguana (I mean the large 
monitor which Europeans in India generally 
call an iguana, sonietimes a guano !) bask- 
ing, four feet long, on a sunny bank . . .” 
—Tribes on My Frontier, 36. 

1885.—''One of my moonshis, José Pre- 
thoo, x Concani of ono of the numerous 
families descended from Xavier's converts, 

vely informed mo that in tho old days 

апаз were used in gaining access to 

besieged places; for, said he, a large 

а, sahib, is so strong that if 3 or 4 

men laid hold of its tail he could drag them 

up a wall or treo !"—Gordon Forbes, Wild 
Life in Синага, 56. 


GUARDAFUIL CAPE, np. The 
eastern horn of Africa, pointing to- 
wards India. We have tlie name from 
the Portuguese, and it lias been alleged 
to have im so called by them as 


meaning, ‘Take you heed!’ (Gardez. 
vous, in fact.) But this is etymology 
of the species that so confidently 
derives ** Bombay’ irom Bow Bahia. 
Bruce, again (see below), gives dog- 
matically an interpretation which is 
equally unfounded. We must look to 
history, and not to the ‘moral con- 
sciousness’ of anybody. ‘The country 
adjoining this horn of Africa, the Regio 
Aromatum of the ancients, seems to 
have been called by the Arabs Hafan, 
a name which we find in the Periplus 
in the shape of Opanz. This name 
Hafün was applied to a town, по doubt 
the true Opone, which Barbosa (1516) 
mentions under the name of Afuni, 
and it still survives in those of two 
remarkable promontories, viz. the Pen- 
insula of Ras Hafan (the Chersonnesus 
of the Periplus, the Zingis ої Ptolemy, 
the Cape @Affui and d'Urfui of old 
maps and nautical directories) and 
the cape of Jard-Hafün (or accord- 
ing to the Egyptian pronunciation, 
Gard - Hafün) ve. Guardafui. The 
nearest possible meaning of gard that 
we can find is *a wide or spacious tract 
of land without herbage’ Sir R. 
Burton (Commentary on Canidens, iv. 
489) interprets jard as— Вау, “from a 
break in the dreadful granite wall, 
lately provided hy Egypt with a light- 
house" The last statement is un- 
fortunately an error. The interded 
light seems as far off as ever. [There 
is still no lighthouse, and shipowners 
diller as to its advantage ; see answer 
by Secretary of State, in House of 
Commons, Times, March 14, 1902.] 
We cannot judge of the ground of 
his interpretation of jard. 

An attempt has been made to 
connect the name Hafan with the 
Arabic ара, ‘pleasant odours’ ТЕ 
would then, be the equivalent of the 


ancient Reg. Aromatum. This is 
tempting; but very questionable, We 
should have mentioned that Guar- 


dafui is the site of ihe mart and 
Promontory of the Spices described 
by the author of the Periplus as the 
furthest point and abrupt termination 
of the contineut of Darbarice (or eastern 
Africa), towards the Orient (rà тй» 
'Apeuardw ёрлтӧроу kal ákpwrüjptov TeNcu- 
таѓо» rùs ВарВаркӯӣз ўтєіроу mpds братоу 
атокбтоу). 

According to C. Müller our Guardafui 
iscalled by the natives Rds Aser; their 
Rds Jardafün being a point some 12 
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m. to the south, which on some charts 
is called Rds Shenarif, and which is 
also the Téfa of the Periplus (Geog. 
Gr. Minores, i. 263). 


1510.—'* And that. the said ships from his 
ports (K. of Coulam's) shall not go inwards 
from the Strait and Cape of Guoardaffuy, 
пог go to Adem, except when omployed in 
our obedience and service . . . and if any 
vessel or Zambuque is found inward of tho 
Cape of Guoardaffuy it shall be taken as 
good prize of war."—T're«ty beticeen Lopo 
Soares and the К. of Caulam, in Вее, 
Тош, 33. 

» "After passing this place (Ай) 
the next after it is Саре Guardafan, where 
the coast ends, and trends so as to doublo 
towards the Red Sea." —JJarlosr, 16. 

c. 1530.—'* This province, called of late 
Arabia, but which the апсіспіз called 
Trogloditica, begins at tho Red Sea and 
the country of the Abissines, and finishes at 
Magadasso . . . others say it extends only 
to the Cape of Guardafuni."—Sommerio de 
Regni, in Кашнвќо, i. Ї. 325, 

1553.—" Vicente Sodre, being despatched 
by the King, tonched at the Island of 
Cocotora, where he took in water, and 
thence passed to the Capo of Guardafu, 
which is the most easterly land of Africa." 
~le Barros, Y. vii. cap. 2. 


1551,.—'* If you leave Dábúl at the end of 
the season, you direct yourselves W.S.W. 
till the pole is four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west to Kardafin.”—Sidi 
"AU Карнан, The Mohit, in J. As Soc. 
Ben., v. 461. 

„ “Yor find such whirlpools on the 
coasts of Kardafün. . . ."—'l'ho same, in 
his narrative, Jowrn. «ls. ser. 1. tom. ix. 


fication in any 1 ge. But in that part 
of the country YO it is situated, Pu 
called Gardefan and means the Strwits ef 
Burial, the reason of which will bo scen 
afterwards."—Bruce's Travels, i. 915. 

[1823.—'*. . . we soon obtained sight of 
Capo Gardafui. . . . It is called by tho 
natives Кая Лазеге, and the high mountain 
immediately to its south is named Gibel 
Jordafoon. . . . Keeping about nine miles 
off shore we rounded the peninsula of 
Hafoon. . . . Hafoonappearslikoan island, 
and belongs to a native Somauli prince. . . ." 
—Q«en, Nurr, і. 353.] 


GUAVA, s. This fruit (Psidium 
Guayava, L. Ord. Myrtaceae; Span. 
guayava, Fr. goyavier, [from Brazilian 
guayaba, Stanf. Dict.]), Guayabo pomi- 
fera Indica ої Caspar Bauhin, Guayara 
of Joh. Bauhin, strangely appears 
by name in Elliot's translation from 
Amir Khosrü, who flourished in the 
13th century: “He who has placed 
only guavas and quinces in his throat, 
and has never eaten a plantain, will 
say it is like so much jujube” (iii. 556). 
This must be due to some ambiguous 
word carelessly rendered. The fruit 
and its name are alike American, It 
appears to be the guaiaba of Oviedo in 
his History of the Indies (we use the 
Italian version in Ramusio, iii. f. 141v). 
There is no mention of the guava in 
either De Orta or Acosta, Amrăd, 
which is the commonest Hindustani 
(Pers.) name for the guava, means 
properly ‘a pear; but the fruit. is 
often called safari dm, ‘journey mango? 
(respecting which sce under AN- 
ANAS). And this last term is some- 
times vulgarly corrupted into supdrz 
dm (areca-mango!). In the Deccan 
(according to ‘Moodeen Sheriff) and 
all over Guzerat and the Central 
Provinces (as we are informed hy 
M.-Gen. Keatinge), the fruit is called 
јат, Mahr. pe which is in Bengal 
the name of 5214 ит jambolanun 
(see JAMOON), and in Guzerati jīmrūd, 


10/2.— 
“О Cabo v? jit Aromata chamado, 
E agora Guardafü, dos moradores, 
Onde comeqa a boca do atfamado 
Mar Roxo, que do fundo toma as cores." 
Cambes, x. 97. 


Englished by Burton : 


“The Capo which Antients ‘Aromatic’ 
clepe 

behold. yclept by Moderns Guardafú; 

where opes tho Red Sea mouth, so wide 


and deep, nid $ metit 
ч : ine | Which seems to he a factitious word 
tlie Set goes ruddy bed lends blushing in imitation of dmrád. 


The guava, though its claims are so 
inferior to those of the pine-apple 
(indeed except to stew, or make jelly, 
it is nobis judicibus, an utter impostor), 
[Sir Joseph Hooker annotates: “You 
never ate good ones!"] must have 
spread like that fruit with great 
rapidity. Both appear in Blochniann's 
transl. of the Azn (i. 64) as served at 
Akbars table ; though when the guava 


1602,—''Eitor da Silveira set out, and 
without any mishap arrived at tho Cape of 
Gardafui."—Cuouto, IV. i. 4. 

1727.—'* And having now travell'd along 
tho Shore of the Continent, from the Cape 
of Gowd Hape to Cape Guardafoy, I'll sur- 
vey the Islands that lio in tho Ethiopian 
Sca." —4. Hamilton, i. 15; [ed. 1744]. 

1790.—*'The Portuguese, or Venetians, 
the first Christian traders in these parts, 
havo called it Gardefui, which has no signi- 
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is named among the fruits of Türán, 
doubts again arise as to the fruit in- 
tended, for the word used, amrüd, is 
ambiguous. In 1688 Dampier mentions 

uavas at Achin, and in Cochin China. 

he tree, like the eus apple; has 
become wild in some parts of India. 
See Davidson, below. 


c. 1550.—'* The guaiava is like a peach- 
treo, with а leaf resembling tho laurel . . . 
the red are better than the white, and aro 
well-flavoured.”—(irol. Benzoni, p. 88. 


1658.—There is a good cut of the guava, 
ns guaiaba, in Piso, pp. 152-3. Р 

1673. — *. . . flourish pleasant "Tops 
Plantains, Cocoes, Guiavas, a kind 
Pear." —ruer, 40. 

1076.—'*'Tho N.W. part is full of Guaver 
Trees of the greatest varicty, and their 
Fruit the largest and best tasted I have met 
with.”—Dampier, ii. 107. 

1685.—“ The Guava . . . when the Fruit 
is ripo, it ix yellow, soft, and very pleasant. 
It bakes well as a Pear.”—Jhid. i. 222. 

c. 1750-60.—“ Our guides too mado us 
distinguish a number of goyava, and especi- 
ally plumb-trees."—Grase, 1. 20. 

1764.— F 
“A wholesome fruit the ripened guava 

yields, 

Boast of the housewife.” 2 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

1813.—‘ On some of these extensive plains 
(on the Mohur R. in Oudh) we found large 
orchards of the wild Guava . . . strongly 
resembling in their rough appearance the 
pear-trees in the hedges of Worcestershire.” 
—Col. C. J. Dacidson, Diary of Travels, 

ii. 271. 


GUBBER, s. This is some kind of 
gold ducat or sequin; Milburn says 
ta Dutch ducat) It may have adopted 
this special meaning, but could hardly 
have held it at the date of our first 
quotation, The name is probably gabr 
(lindriga), implying its being of 
tnfidel origin. 

c. 1590.—'* Mirza Jani Beg Sultán made 
this agreement with his soldiers, that every 
one who should bring in an enemy's head 
should receive 500 bars, every one of 
them worth 12 miris . . . of which 72 went 
o опо tunka "—Tårikh-i-Tåákiri, їп Elliot, 
. m 

1711.—“ Каресѕ are the most current 
Coin; they have Venetians, Gubbers, Mug- 
gerbees, and Pagodas."—Lockyer, 201. 

» When a Parcel of Venetian Ducats 
are mixt with others the whole goes by the 
name of Cheyucens at Surat, but when they 
are separated, one sort is called Venetians, 
and all the others Gubbers indifferently.” 
—Ibid. 242. 


of 
of 


GUDGE. 
1762.—“ Gold and Silver Weights : 
oz, dwts. gra. 
100 Venetian Ducats .11 0 5 


10 (100%) Gubbers . .10 17 12.” 
Brooks, Weights aud. Measures, 


GUBBROW, v. To bully, to dumb- 
found, and perturb a person. Made 
from ghabrdéo, the imperative of ghab- 
rdnd. The latter, though sometimes 
used transitively, is more usually 
neuter, ‘to be dumbfounded апа per- 
turbed? 


GUDDA, s. А donkey, literal and 
| metaphorical. H. gadha@: [Skt. gard- 
abha, ‘the roarer’]. The coincidence 
1 of the Scotch cuddy has been attributed 
to a loan from H. through the gypsies, 
who were the chief owners of the 
animal in Scotland, where it is not 
common. On the other hand, this is 
ascribed to a nickname Cuddy (for 
Cuthbert) like the English Neddy, 
similarly applied. [So the ЛЕЙ, 
with hesitation.] A Punjab proverbial 
phrase is gadén Кїттї, “Donkeys 
rubbing” their sides together, a sort 
of ‘claw me and IIl claw thee, 


GUDDY, GUDDEE, s. H. yaddi, 
Mahr. уйй. ‘The Throne.’ Properly 
it is a cushion, a throne in the Oriental 
sense, 1.c. the seat of royalty, “a simple 
sheet, or mat, or carpet on the floor, 
with a large cushion or pillow at the 
head, against which the great man re- 
clines”? (Wilson). “To be placed. on 
the guddee” is to succeed to the 
kingdom. ‘The word is also used for 
the pad placed on an elephant’s back. 


| _ [1809.—“Seendhiya was seated nearly in 

the centre, on а large square cushion covered 
| with gold brocade ; his back supported by a 
į round bolster, and his arms resting upon 
| two flat cushions ; all covered with the sane 
| costly material, and forming tozethor a kind 

of *nrone, called a musnud, or guddee.”— 

Broughton, Letters From a Mahratta Camp, 
j ed. 1892, р. 28.] 


GUDGE, = P.—H. gaz, and corr. 
дај; a Persian yard measure or there- 
abouts; but in India applied to mea- 
sures of very varying lengths, from the 
hath, or natural cubit, to the English 
yard. In the Ain [ed. Jarrett, i1. 58 
$egq.] Abul Fazl details numerous 
да: which had been in use under 
the Caliphs or in India, varying from 
18 inches English (as calculated by 


| 
| 
1 
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J. Prinsep) to 521. The Дам gaz 
of Akbar was intended to supersede 
all these as a standard; and as it 
was the basis of all records of land- 
measurements and rents in Upper 
India, the determination of its value was 
a subject of much importance when 
the revenue surveys were undertaken 
about 1824. The results of enquiry 
Were very discrepant, however, and 
finally an arbitrary value of 33 inches 
was assumed. The bighd (see BEEGAH), 
d on this, and containing 3600 
square gaz— 3 of an acre, is the standard 
inthe N.W.P., but statistics are now 
always rendered in acres. See Glad- 
win's Aycen E 302, seqq. ; Prinsep's 
Useful Tables, ed. Thomas, 122 ; [Madras 
Administration Manual, ii. 505. 

(1532.—*, . . and if in quantity the 
measure and tho weight, and whether ells, 
roods or gazes." —irchiv Port. Orient. £. 5, 
p. 1562,] 

1751.—''Somo of the townsmen again 
demanded of mo to open my bales, and sell 
them some pieces of cloth; but... I 
rather chose to make several of thom 
presents of 2} gaz of cloth, which is tho 
measure they usually take for a coat."— 
Hanway, i. 125. 

1768-71.—‘' A gess or goss is 2 cobidos, 
being at Chinsurah 2 fect and 10 inches 
Rhineland measure." — Stacorinvs, E.T. 
1. 463. 

1814.—''Thoy have no measures but the 
gudge, which is from their elbow to the end 
of the middle finger, for measuring length.” 
Pearce, Acc. of the Ways of the Abyssinians, 
in 7r. Lit, Soc. Bo. ii. 56. 


GUICOWAB, np. Gdekwir, the 
title of the Mahratta kings of Guzerat, 
descended from Damiji and Pilaji 
Gaekwiir, who rose to distinction among 
Mahratta warriors in the secon 
quarter of the 18th century. The 
word means * Cowherd. 

[1813.—'' These princes were all styled 
Guickwar, in addition to their family 
name . . . the word literally means a cow- 
keeper, which, although a low employment 
in general,’has, in this noblo family among 
the Hindoos who venerato that animal, 
become a title of great importance." —Furbes, 
Or. Меп. 2nd ed. i, 375. 


GUINEA-CLOTHS, GUINEA- 
STUFFS, s. Apparently these were 
piece-goods bought in India to be 
used in the West African trade. [On 
the other hand, Sir G. Birdwood 
identifies them with gunny (Report 
on old Recs., 224). The manufacture 
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still goes on at Pondicherry.] "These 
are presumably the Negros-tiicher of 
Baldneus (1672), p. 164. 

[1675.—'* Guinea-stuffs," in Birdwood, «t 
supra.] 
1726.—We find in a list of cloths pur- 
chased by tho Dutch Fnctory at Porto Nove, 
Guinees Lywaat, and Negros-Kleederen 
901569 linons and Negro's clothing").— 

ес Valentijn, Chorom. 9. 

1813.—'*The demand for Surat piece. 
Goods has been much decreased in гора 
++. and from the abolition of the slavo 
trade, the demand for tho African market 
por keon pue H ey stuffs, 

1 яв cacl {оп i "— 
т i. 289. por Sa) uc 

[1878.—'* Tho chief trades of Pondicherry 
are, spinning, weaving and dyeing tho cotton 
stuffs known by tho name of еев."— 
Garstin, Мап. of S. Arcot, 426.] 


[GUINEA DEER, s. An old name 
for some species of Chevrotain, in the 
quotation probably the Tragulus me- 
minna or Mouse Deer (Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 555). 

[1755.—** Common deer they havo hero 
(in Ceylon) in great abundance, and also 

uinea Deer."—/ts, 57.] 


GUINEA-FOWL. There seems to 
have been, in the 16th century, some 
confusion between turkeys and Guinea- 
fowl. See however under TURKEY. 
The Guinea-fowl is the Meleagris of 
Aristotle and others, the Afra avis of 
Horace. 


GUINEA-PIG, s. This was a nick- 
name given to midshipmen or appren- 
tices on board Indiamen in the 18th 
century, when the command of such 
a vessel was a sure fortune, and largo 
fees were paid to the captain with 
whom the youngsters embarked, Ad- 
miral Smyth, in his Sailors Handbook, 
1867, defines : ‘The younger midship- 
men of an Indiaman, d 

[1779.—“ I promise you, to mo it was по 
slight penanco to be exposed during the 
whole voyage to tho half snecring, satirical 
looks of e mates and guinea-pigs. "— 
Macintosk, Travels, quoted in Carey, Old 
Days, i. 13.] 


GUINEA-WORM, s. A parasitic 
worm (Filaria Medinensis) inhabitin; 
the su анс «ш tissue о 
man, frequently in the varying 
Коп 6 inches to 12 feet Ti Jength, 
and common on tle Pers. Gulf, in 
Upper Egypt, Guinea, &c. It is found 
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in some parts of W. India. «І have 
known,” writes M.-Gen. Keatinge, 
“villages where half the people were 
maimed by it after the rains. Matun- 
the Head Quarters of the Bombay 
rtillery, was abandoned, in great 
measure, on account of this pest.” [It 
is the disease most common in the 
Damoh District (C. P. Gazetteer, 176, 
Sleeman, Rambles, cc., ed. V. А. Smith, 
i94) It is the rasta, reshte of Central 
Asia (бошт, Turkistan, i. 147 ; Wolff, 
Travels, ii. 407).] The reason of the 
name is shown by the quotation from 
Purchas respecting its prevalence in 
Guinea. The disease is graphically 
described by Agatharchides in the first 
quotation. 

в.с. с. 113.—'' Those about the Red Sea 
who aro stricken with a certain malady, as 
Agatharchides relates, besides boing afflictod 

th other novel and unheard-of symptoms, 
of which опо is that small snako-liko worms 
(дракбут‹а. pexp&) eat through the legs and 
arms, and peep out, but when touched in- 


stantly shrink back again, and winding | 


among the muscles produco intolerable 
burning pains.”—In Dubner's ed. of Plutarch, 
iv. 872, viz. Tahle Discessions, Bk. VIII. 
Quest. ix. 3. 

1600.—'*The wormes in tho legges and 
bodies trouble not cucry one that gocth to 
those Countreys, but some are troubled with 
thom and хото are not"—(a full account of 
tho disease follows).—esca. of Guinea, in 
Purchaa, ii. 963. 

c. 1630.—‘ But for their water... 1 may 
call it Луне Mortis . . . it ingendors small 


long worms in the legges of such as uso to 
drink it . . . by no potion, no unguent to 
be romedied: they have no other way to 
destroy them, sive by rowling thom about a 
pin or peg, not unlike the treble of Theorbo.” 
—Nir T. Herbert, p.128. 

1601.—*'*. , . nor obliged to drink of those 


1676.—‘* Guinea Worms are very frequent 
in some Places of the West Indies . . . I 
rather judge that they are generated һу 
drinking bad wator."— 7Atwpier, ii. 89-90. 

1712.—-** Haec vita est Ormusiensium, imi 
civium totius littoris Persici, ut perpotuas 
in corpore calamitates ferant ex cooli in- 
temperio: modo sudore ditlluunt; modo 
yexantur furunculis; nunc cibi sunt, mox 


per sole torrente, squalent оё quis omnia 
recenseat! Unum ex aerumnis gravioribus 
induco: nimirum Zumbricorum singularo 
onus, quod non in intestinis, sed in muscu- 
lis per corporis ambitum natales invenit. 
Latini medici vermem illum nomino donant 
ToU Opokovrlov, я. Dracunculi. . . . Guine- 
enses nigritae lingu sud. . . vermos illos 
vocant Jckon, ut produnt reduces ex aurifero 
illo Africae littore. . . ."—Auempyer, A morn. 
Esot., 521-5. Knompfor. speculates as to why 
the old physicians called it dracunculus ; but 
the namo was evidently taken from tho 
dpaxévreov of Agatharchides, quoted above. 

1768.— The less dangerous diseases which 
attack Europeans in Guinea are, tho dry 
bolly-ache, and a worm which breeds in 
tho flesh. . . . Dr. Rouppo observes that 
the disenso of the ea-worm is in- 
fectious."— Lind on Diseases of Hot Climutes, 
pp. 53, 54. 

1774.—See an account of this post under 
tho namo of ‘le eer des nerfs (Vena 
Medinensis),” in Niebuhr, Desr, de Рг, 
117. Tho name given by Niebuhr is, as 
we learn from Kaempfer's remarks, ‘red: 
Мет, the Medina nerve (rather than vein). 

1821.—'*'Tho doctor himself іч just going 
off to tho Cape, half-dead from the Kotah 
fever ; and, as if that were not enough, the 
патоса, or guinea-worm, has blanched his 
check and made him a cripple."—7w/, 
alanals, сӣ. 1881, ii. 7418.] 


GUJPUTTY, u.p. (See COSPETIR.) 
GUM-GUM, s. We had supposed 


this word to be an invention of the 
late Charles Dickens, but it seems to 
be a real Indian, or Anglo- Indian, 
word, The nearest: approximation in 
Shakespyar’s Diet. is yemak, ‘sound 
of the kettledrum? But the word 
is perhaps a Malay plural of gong 
iginally ; see the quotation from 
Osheck. [The quotations from Bowdich 
and Medley (from Scott, Malay Words, 
p. 53) perhaps indicate ап African 
origin.] 

[16059.—'*. . . The roar of great guns, the 
sounding of trumpets, the beating of drums, 
and the noiso of the gomgommen of the 
Indiaus,"—From the account of the Dutch 
attack (1659) on a village in Ceram, given in 
Wonder Schouten, Reistagt mule ea. door Vost- 
indién, 4th ed. 1775, i. 55. In the Dutch 
versio, “on het geraas van de gom- 

mmen der Indiinnen." The French of 
1707 (i. 92) has “au bruit du canon, des 
trompettes, des tambour et des gomgommes 
Indiennes.” 

[1731.—'*One of the Hottentot Instru- 
ments of Musick is common to several Negro 
Nations, and is called both by Negroes and 
Hottentots, gom-gom . . . їн a Bow of 
Iron, or Olive Wood, strung with twisted 
Sheop-Gut or Sinews."——Medleg, tr. Kolben's 


aquae inopes; saepe. ventis urentibus, sem- | Cape os Good. Пою, i. 271.] 


GUNGE. 


c. 1750-00,—'* A musio far from delightful, 
consisting of little drums thoy call Gum- 
gums, cymbals, and a sort of fifo."—Grose, 
i. 139. 

Т авер have m cortain kind of 

nusical instruments called gom. con- 
sisting in hollow iron bowls, of Sie nies 
and tones, upon which а man strikes with 
an iron or wooden stick . . . not unlike a 
set of bells,"—Stavorinus, E.T. i. 915. Sco 
also p. 65. 

1771.—''At night wo heard a sort of 
music, partly made by insects, and parily 
dc noiso of the Gungung." бекер 
i. 185. 

[1819.—'* The gong-gongs and drums жого 
beat all around nat аай, Mision to 
alshantee, i. 7, 136.) 

1836.—** Did you over hear a tom-tom, 
Sirt’ sternly enquired tho Captain . . . 

‘A what?’ asked Hardy, rathor taken 
aback. 

‘A tom-tom.' 

{отор ч 

*Nora gum-gum ? Р 

КЕК 

at тз а gum-gum ?' rly enquired 
several young adios "— Siehe p? Bos The 
Меп Excursion, 


[GUNGE, s. Hind. ganj, ‘a store, 
store-house, market? 


[1762.—Sce under GOMASTA. 

[1772.—'' Gunge, a market principally for 
grain." — Геле, View of Bengal, Gloss. s.v. 

[1858.—“« The term Gunge signifies a rango 
of buildings at a place of trafic, for the 
accommodation of merchants and all persons 
engaged in the purchase and sale of goods, 
and for that of their goods and of the 
shopkeepers who supply them."—Sleemai, 
Journey through Qedhk, 1. 278.) 


GUNJA, s Hind. gdujhe, ganja. 
The flowering or fruiting shoots of the 
female plant. o£ Indian hemp (Cannabis 
sativa, La, formerly distinguished аз 
C. indica), used as ап intoxicant. (See 
BANG.) 

fe. 1815.—“ The natives have two proper 
ишел for the hemp (Cannabis хиса), and 
call it Gangja when young, and Siddhi 
when the flowers have fully expanded,"— 
Buchanan, Eastera India, ii. 865, | 

1874.—** In odour and tho absence of taste, 
ganja resembles Peg. It is said that after 
the leaves which constitute hang have 
heen gathered, little shoots sprout from the 
stom, and that these, picked off and dried, 
form what is called ganja."—Maahury & 
Flickiger, A93. 


GUNNY, GUNNY-BAG,s. From 
Skt. goni, “а swk?; Hind. and Mahr. 
йон, gout, ‘a sack, sacking’ The 
popular and trading name of the 
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GUP. 


coarse sacking and sacks made from the 
fibre of jute, much used in all Indian 
trade, Yat is a common Hind. name 
for the stuff. [With this word Sir G. 
Birdwood identifies the forms found 
in the old records—“Guiny Stulles 
(1671)," “Guynie stuffs,” “Guinea stuffs," 
“ Gunnys” (Rep. оп Old Records, 96, 38, 
39, 224); but see under GUINEA- 
CLOTHS.] 


„©. 1590,—‹“ Sircar Ghoraghat produces raw 
silk, eys, arid plenty of Tunghion 
horses."—(ladwwin’s Aycen, od, 1800, й. 9; 
[ed. Jurrett, ii, 123]. " (But hero, in the 
original, tho term is parchah-i-(a/band.) 

1693.—*' Besides the aforenamed articles 
Goeny-sacks аго collected at Palicol."— 
Hacurt (3), 14. 

1711:— Whon Sugar is pack'd in double ` 
Goneys, tho outer Bag is always valued in 
Contract at 1 or 14 Shuhee.”—Lockyer, 244. 

1726.—In a list of goods procurable nt 
Dautzerom г © Goeni-zakken (Gunny bags).” 
— Valentijn, Chor. 40. 

1727.—''Sheldon . , . put on board some 
rotten long Pepper, that ho could dispose 
of in no other Way, and somo damaged 
Gunnies, which are much used in Porsia for 
embaling Goods, when they aro good in their 
kind."—.1. Hamilton, ii. Y5; (4. 1744]. 

1761.—''Baskots, Gunny bags, and dubbers 
«+ Re, 24."—In Long, 381. 

1785.—" Wo enclose two pareenehs . . . 
directing them each to despatch 1000 goonies , 
of grain to that person of mighty degrec."— 
Tippoo's Letters, 171. 

1885.—“ The land was so covered with 
them (plover) that the hunters shot them 
with all kind of arms. We counted 80 birds 
in the "Nick. that threo of tho soldiers 
brought in."—Bouls anl Saddles, by Mes. 
Custer, р. 37. (American work.) 


GUNTA, з. Hind. даний, ‘a bell 
or gong. This is the common term for 
expressing an European hour in modern 
Hindistini. [See PANDY.] 


GUP, s Idle gosip —P.—H. 
gap, ‘prattle, tattle’ The word is 
erhaps an importation from Тагап. 
алау gives Orient. Turki дер, geb, 
* word, saying, talk? ; which, however, 
Pavet de Courteille suggests to Пе 
a corruption from the Pers. guftan, 
Чо say’; of which, indeed, there is 
a form уиин. [So Platts, who also 
compares Skt. Јано which is the 
Bengali golpo, ‘babble’] See quota- 
tion from Schuyler showing the use 
in Turkistuu, The word is perhaps 
best known in .Englud through an 
unamiable account of society in S. 


GUREEBPURWUR. 


India, published under the name of 
* Gup;" in 1868. 

1809:10.—'* They (native ladies) sit on 
their cushions from day to day, with no 
other . . . amusoment than hearing the 


*güp-gup, or ip of the place."—Afrz. 
ЖЕ Autoblog. Br. 

1876.—''Tho first day of mourning goes 
by the namo of gan, т.е. commemorative 
talk." —Schuyler's Turkistan, i. 161. . 


GUREEBPURWUR, GURREEB- 
NUWAUZ, s. Ar—P. Gharlbpar- 
war, Gharibnawdz, used in Hind. as 
respectful terms of add meanin 
Ыру *Provider of the Poor! 
*Cherisher of the Poor!’ 


1726.—'* Those who are of oqual condition 
bend the body somewhat towards each othor, 
of cach other by the beard, 
saying Grab-anemoas, i.e. I wish 


1824.—'I was аррешед 
both partios, tho soldiors calling) on me as 
*Ghureeb „' the Goomashta, not to 
bo outdone, exclaiming ‘ Donai, Lord Sahib ! 
Donai! jah !' " „беа Dohai and see 
DOAI).— Heber, i. 260. Sce also р. 279. 

1867.—“ ‘Protector of the poor!’ he 
cried, prostrating himself at my feet, ‘help 
thy most unworthy and wrotched slavo! 
An unblest and evil-minded alligator has 
this day devoured my little dau, hter. She 
wont down to tho river to fill her earthen 
‘ar with water, and tho evil ono dragged 

er down, and has devoured her. Alas! 
she had on her gold bangles. Great is my 
misfortune !'"—Lt-Col. Lewin, A Fly on the 
Wheel, p. 99 


GURJAUT, п.р. The popular and 
official name of certain forest tracts at 
the back of Orissa. The word is a 
hybrid, being the Hind. garh, ‘a fort,’ 
Persianised into a plural garhjdt, in 
ignorance of which we have seen, in 
ipa documents, the use of a 

urther English plural, Gurjauts or 
garhjdts, which is like *fortses^ [In 
ihe quotation below, the writer seems 
to think it a name of a class of people.] 
This manner of denominating such 
tracts from the isolated occupation 
by íc:tified posts seems to be ve 

ancient in that part of India. We 
have in Ptolemy and the Periplus 
Dosaréné or Désaréné, apparently repre- 
senting Skt. Dasdrna, quasi dasan rina, 
‘having Ten Forts,’ which the lists of 
the Brhat Sanhita shew us in this part 
of India (J.R. As. Soc., N.S., v. 83). The 
forest tract behind Orissa is called in 
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the 
‘the Nine Forts’ CASE: xxxiii. 84) ; 
and we have, in this region, further in 
the interior, the province of Chattisgarh, 
‹36 Forts.’ 


getah 


GUITA PERCHA. 


grant of an Orissa king, Nava Koti, 


890.—''At present nearly ont half of 


this oxtonsive region is under the immediato 
jurisdiction of the British Government ; the 
other 
Ghurjauts, or hill chiefs, . . ."—Hamilton, 
Description of Hindostan, ii. 32.] 


d by tributary zemindars called 


GURRY. 
a. A little fort; Hind. gayhi. Also 


Gurr, i.c. garh, ‘a fort.’ 


b. See GHURRY. 


а.— 
1693.—'*. . . many of his Heathen Nobles, 


only such as were befriended by strong 


or Fastnesses upon the Mountains. 


Gurrs, 
2. P —Fryer, 165. 


1786.—‘“*. . . The Zemindars in 4 per- 


gunnahs are so refractory as to have for- 
feited (read fortified) themselves in their 
оос Wed 

rovonuo."—.irticles against W. Hastings, i 
Burke, vii. 59. 2 rods 


to refuse all payments of 


1935.—'*A shot was at опсо fired upon 


them from a high Ghurree.”—Forles, Ras 
Mala, ed. 1878, p. 591.] bags 


GUTTA PERCHA, s. This is the 


Malay name Gatah Perija, ùe. ‘Sap of 
the Percha,’ Dichopsi Gulia, Benth. 
(Isonandra Gutta, Hooker ; N.O. Sapo- 
taceas). 
Archip. i. 22) that percha iSiproperly the 
name of a tree which produces a spuri- 
ous article ; the real gutta p. is produced 
by the t&baw.  [Mr. Maxwell (Ind. Ant. 
xvii. 358) points out that the proper 
reading is taban.] The 
first brought to notice in 1843 by 
Dr. Montgomery. 
first ringing the tree and then felling 
it, and no doubt by this process the 
article will speedily become extinct. 
The history of G. P. is, however, far 
from well known. Several trees are 
known to contribute to the exported 
article ; 


Dr. Oxley writes (J. Ind. 


product was 
It is collected by 


their juices being mixed to- 
gether. [Mr. Scott Malay Words, 55 
зед.) writes the word getal percha, or 
erchah, ‘gum of percha,’ and 
remarks that it has been otherwise 
explained as meaning ‘gum of Sumatra,’ 
“there being another, word percha, & 
name of Sumatra, as well as a 
word percha, ‘a, rag, a remnant.’” Mr. 
Maxwell (loc. cit.) writes: “It is still 
uncertain whether there is а gutta- 


GUZZY. 


Malays. My experience is that they 
give the name of Perchah to that kind 
of getah taban which hardens into 
strips in boiling. These are stuck 
together and made into balls for 
export.”] 


[1847.—“ Gutta Percha із а romarkablo 
example of the rapidity with which a really 
useful invention becomes of importance to 
tho English public. A year ago it was almost 
unknown, but now its peculiar [койсоз 
are daily being made moro availablo in some 
now branch of tho usoful or ornamental 


arts."—Mundy, Journal, in Narrative of 


Events in Borneo and Celebes, ii, 342 seg. 
(quoted by Scott, loc. cit.).] 


1868.—‘‘ The late Mr. d'Almeida was the 
firat to call the attention of tho public to 
the substance riow so well known as gutta- 
percha. At that timo the Jsonandra Gulta 
was an abundant tree in the forests of 
Singapore and was first known to tke 
Malays, who mado uso of tho juico which 
they obtained by cutting down the trees... . 
Mr. d'Almeida . . . acting under the advice 
of a friend, forwarded some of the substance 
to the Society of Arts. There it mot with 
no immediate attention, and was put away 
uncared for. A year or two afterwards Dr. 
Montgomery sent specimens to England, 
and bringing it under the notice of com- 
petent persons, its value was at onco 
acknowledged. . . . The sudden and t 
demand for it soon resulted in the disap- 
pearance of all the gutta-percha trees on 


Singapore Islan "Collingwood, Rambles of | f 


a Naturalist, pp. 268-9. 


GUZZY, s. Pers. and Hind. gazi; 
perhaps from its having been woven 
of a gaz (see GUDGE) in breadth. A 
very poor kind of cotton cloth. 

1701.—In a price list for Persia we find: 
“Geajes Bengaals.”—Valentijn, v. 303. 

1784.—“‘ It is suggested that the following 
articles may bo pro er to compose the first 
adventure (to Tibet): ... Guzzle, or coarse 
Cotton Cloths, and Otterskins. . . ."—In 
Selon-Karr, i. 4. 

[1860.—'*. . . common unbleached fabrics 
. .. used for packin; and as а 
covering for tho dead. . . These fabrics in 
Bengal pass under the names of Garrha and 
Guzee.” — Forbes Watson, Textile Manu- 
factures, 83.] 


GWALIOR, np. Hind. Guwdlidr. 
A very famous rock-fortress of Upper 
India, rising suddenly and pictur- 

uely out of a plain (or shallow 
valley rather)to a height of 300 feet, 
65 m. south of Agra, in lat. 26° 13. 
Gwalior may be trac 
Cunningham’s opinion, to the 3 
century of our era. It was the seat 
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roducing tree called Percha by the 


traced back, in De Ee en he was about to leave India as a major- 


GWALIOR. 


of several ancient Hindu dynasti 
and from the time of the eu 
Mahommedan reum of Delhi 
down to the reign of Aurangzib it 
was used as a state-prison. Early in 
the 18th century it fell into the posses- 
sion of the Mahratta family of Sindhia, 
whose residence was established to the 
south of the fortress, in what was 
originally a camp, but has long been 
a а Row. by the original title of 
Lashkar (camp) The older city lies 
below the northern foot of the rock. 
Gwalior has been three times taken by 
British arms: (1) escaladed by a force 
under the command of Major Popham 
in 1780, a very daring feat ;* e bya 
regular attack under Gen. White in 
1805 ; (3) most gallantly in June 1858, 
by a party of the 25th Bombay N. I. 
under Lieutenants Rose and Waller, 
in which the former officer fell. After 
the two first captures the fortress was 
restored to the Sindhia family. From 
1858 it was retained in our hands, but 
in December 1885 it was formally re- 
Stored to the Maharaja Sindhia. 

The name of the fortress, according 
to Gen. Cunningham (A rchaeol, Survey, 
ii. 335), is derived from a small Hindü 
shrine within it dedicated to the hermit 
Gwdli or Gwdli-pd, after whom the 
ortress received the name of Gwdli- 
dwar, contracted into Gwdlidr. 

c. 1020.—''From Kanauj, in travelling 
south-east, on the western sido of the 
Gan; you come to Jajthot{, at а distance 
of 30 parasangs, of which tho capital is 
Kajurfha. In that country are the two 
forts.of Gwáliár and Klinjar. . . .”"—Al- 
Biraai, in Elliot, i. 57-8. 

1196.—Tho royal army marched '*towards 
Gülewür, and invested that fort, which is 
the pearl of tho necklace of tho castles of 
Hind, tho summit of which tho nimble-footed 
wind from below cannot reach, and on the 
bastions of which tho clouds have never 
cast thoir shade. . . ."—Hasan Nizam, in 
Elliot, ii. 227. 

c. 1310.—'* Tho castle of убт, of which 
pipe em to to apak, an И it 

i and а] so 
=s itself cut dut of the rock. hore is no 
other hill adjoining ; it contains resorvoirs 


* ‘The two companies which escáladed were led 
by Captai 


of the attackii were supplied with grass 
sre Pier tes АЕ 
al 
these hoes was ded; Popham's 
Ц nearly a quarter of a century afterwards. ” 
Lace end arch, Sure. 1i. 840. 


GWALIOR. 
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НОЕ Енен СЕ 
of water, and some 20 wells walled round аге | this he does that the people may not ex- 


attached to it: on the walls are mounted 
mangonels and catapults. The fortress is 
ascended by a wide road, traversed by 
elephants and horses. Near tho castle-gate 
is the figure of an elophant carved in stono, 
and surmounted by a figure of the driver. 
Ѕесіпр it from а 
nbout its being a real elophant. At tho 
foot of tho fortress is a fine city, entirely 
built of white stone, mosques and houses 
alike; there is no timber to be зосп in it, 
eom nt that of the gates."—Jin Batuta, 

ii. 193. 

1526.—“ I entered Guáliàr by tho Hiti- 
pil gato. . . . They call ап elephant. Лай, 
and a gate pal. On tho outside of this gato 
is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant drivers on it. . . ."—4jaler, р. 383. 

[c. 1590.—'*Gualiar is a famous fort, in 
which are many stately buildings, and there 
isa stone elephant over the gate. The air 
and water of this placo аго both estecmed 
good. It has always been celebrated for 
fino singors and beautiful women. . . ."— 
Диен, Gladwin, cd. 1800, ii. 38; ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 181.] 

1610.—''The 31 to Gwalere, 6 с., a 
oed Citic with a Castle. . . . On tho 

West sido of the Castle, which is a steep 

craggy cliffo of 6 c. compasse at least 
(divers say eleven) . . . From hence to 
the top, leads a narrow stone cawsey, 
walled on both sides ; in the way are three 
gates to be passed, all exceeding strong, 
with Courts of guard to each. At the top 
of all, at tho entrance of the last gate, 
standoth a mightie Elephant of stone very 
curiously wrought. . . ."— Finch, in Purchas, 
i. 420-7. 

1616.—':23. Gwalier, the chief City so 
called, where tho Mogol hath a very rich 
Treasury of Gold and Silver kept in this 
City, within an exceeding strong Castle, 
wherein the King's Prisaners are likowiso 
kept. The Castle is continually guarded by 
a very strong Company ol Armed Souldiers." 
— Terry, ed. 1605, p. 350. 

Г» ‘“Kualiar,” in Sir 7. Roes List, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 539.] 

c. 1665.— “ Еог to shut them up in 
Goualeor, which is a Fortress where the 
Princes are ordinarily kept close, and which 
is held impregnable, it being situated upon 
an inaccessible Rock, and having within 
itself water, and provision enough for 
a Garison ; that was not an casio thing."— 
Bernier E.T. 5; [ed. Constable, 14]. 

c. 1670.—'*Sinco the Mahometan Kings 
became Masters of this Countrey, this 
Fortress of Goualeor is the place where 
they secure Princes and great Noblemen. 
Chaiehan coming to the Empire by foul-play, 
enus'd all tho Princes and Lords whom 
mistrusted, to bo seiz’d one after another, 
and sent them to the Fortress of Goualeor ; 
but he suffer'd them all to live and enjoy 
their estates. A ureng-zeb his Son acts quite 
otherwise; for when he sends any greht 
Lord to this place, at the end of nine or 
ten days he orders him to be poison'd ; and 


istanco one has no doubt | fi 


claim against him for a bloody Prince."— 
Tacerrier, E.T. ii. 35 ; [ed. Bul, i. 63]. 


GYAUL (properly GAYAL), [Skt. 
go, “ап ox } s. A largeanimal (Gavaeus 
rontalis, Jerd., Bos f. Blanford, Mam- 
maliu, 487) of the ox tribe, found wild 
in various forest tracts to the east of 
India. It is domesticat d hy the 
Mishmis of the Assam valley, and 
other tribes as far south as Chittagong. 
In Assam it is called Mithun. 


[c. 1590.—In Arakan, ** cows and buffaloes 
there aro none, but there is an animal 
which has somowhat of tho characteristics of 
both, piebald and particoloured whose milk 
tho people drink."—.H in, ed. Jarrett, її, 119.] 

1821.—''In the park several uncommon 
animals are kept. Among tlicm the Ghyal, 
an animal of which 1 had not, to m 
recollection, read any account, though the 
name was not unknown to mo, It isa very 
noble creature, of the ox or buffalo kind, 
‘ter immensely large horns, . . ."— Heler, 
i. 34. 

1866-07.—'*1 was awakened by an extra- 
ordinary noise, something between a bulls 
bellow and a railway whistle. What was 
it? We started to our feet, and Fuzlah 
and I were looking to our arms when 
дарап suid, ‘It is only the guyal calling ; 
Sahib! Look, the dawn is just breaking, 
and they are opening the village gates for 
tho beasts to go out to pasture.’ 

“These al were beautiful creatures, 
with broad fronts, cd wide-spreading 
horns, and mild melancholy eyes. The 
wero the indigenous cattle of tho hills 
domesticated by these equally — wild 
Lushais. . . ."—Lt.-Col. Т. Lewin, А Fly 
on the Wheel, &c., p. 303. 


GYELONG, s A Buddhist priest 
in Tibet. Tib. dGe-sLong, i.c. ‘beggar 
of virtue; ùe. a bhikshu or mendicant 
friar (see under BUXEE) ; but latterly 
a priest who has received the highest 
orders. See Jaeschke, p. 86. 


17841.—'* Ho was dressed in the festival 
habit of a gylong or priest, being covered 
with a cops satin солк, and a gilded 
mitre on his head."— Bogle, in Martha's 
Tibet, 25. 


GYM-KHANA, s. This word is 
quite modern, and was unknown 40 
years ago, The first use that we can 
trace is (on the authority of Major 
John Trotter) at Rürki in 1861, when 
a gymkhana was instituted there. It 
is a factitious word, invented, we 
believe, in the Bombay Presidency, 
and robably based upon gend-khdna 
(‘ball-house’), the name usually given 
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1832.—'* We have become great farmors, 
having sown our crop of oats, and aro 
building outhouses to reccive somo 34 dwarf 
cows and oxen (gynees) which nro to be fed 
up for tho tablo, —F. Parkes, Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, i. 251. 


in Hind. to an English racket-court. 
It is applied to a place of public resort 
at a station, where the needful facilities 
for athletics and games of sorts are 
provided, including (when that was 
In fashion) a skating-rink, a lawn- 
tennis ground, and so forth. The gym 
may have been simply a corruption of 
gend shaped by gymnastics, of which 
the English public school short form 
gym passed into Anglo-Indian jargon]. 
The word is also applied to a meeting 
for such sporta ; and in this sense it 
has travelled already as far as Malta, 
and has since beconie common among 
Englishmen abroad. [The suggestion 
that the word originated in the P.—H. 
jamut'at-khana, ‘a place of assemblage,” 
is not probable.] 


H 


HACKERY, s In the Bengal 
Presidency this word is now npplied 
only to the commón native bullock- 
cart used in tlie slow draught of goods 
ind materials. But formerly in Bengal, 
as still in Western India and Ceylon, 
the word was applied to lighter 
carriages (drawn Шу Val lose} for 


1877. — “ Their Propose are that the 
personal bearer In Broughton’s 


Cricket on shoul pes inier ms 
GRAMME NO! CRASS AO го by the | Letters from a Mahratta Camp (p. 156 ; 
promoters of a gymkhana Club, so far as р i 
TS to interfere with cricket, par should [ed. 1892, p. 117]) е word is used 
join in making a rink and lawn-tennis, and | for what in Upper India is commonly 
badminton courts, within tho cricket-ground | called ап ekka («.v.), or light native 
enclosuro."— /^ioneer Mail, Nov. 3. pony-carria e; but this Is an ex- 
1879.—“ Mr. A—— F—— can always | ceptional application. Though the 
he depended on for epigram, but not for| word is used by Englishmen almost 
accuracy. In his letters from Burma ho | universally in India, it is unknown to 
natives, or if known is regarded as an 


talks of tho Gymkhana at Rangood аза 
тоо eie rg where peop еп English term; aud its origin is ex- 
Arcadia, which Mr. F—— tells us is|ceedingly obscure, The word seems 
flavoured with naughtiness, people may do | to have originated on the west side of 
strange things, but thoy do not dino at буш. India, where we find it in our earliest 
khanas."—Jbid. July 2. quotations. It is probably one of 
1881.—“ R. E. Gymkhana at Malta, for | those numerous words which were 
Polo and other Ponies, 20th Juno, 1881."— | Jong in use, aud undergoing corruption 
Hending in Royal Engineer Journal, Aug- 1, | ру өдө soldiers and sailors, before 
ES : they appeared in any kind of liteva- 
J853..— unm notapoaking of Bombay ture. Wilson suggests a probable 
pooplojwith\theirclubs and aymkhenss[nn Portuguese origin, eg. from acarretar, 
other dovices for oiling the wheels of |? de bork It i ibl 
existence, . . ."—Tribes on My Frontier, 9. | о convey in a cart. lt is possible 
that the mere рой аша ana 
i Я noun ‘a carrela’ might have produ 
GYNBE, s. Н. gaint. А ve the Anglo-Indian hackery. us in 
diminutive kind of cow bred in Bengal. Correa, under 1513, we have a descri 
It is, when well cared for, a beautiful tion of the Surat hackeries; “and the 
creature, is not more than 3 feet high, carriages (из carrefas) in which he and 
and ations P excellent mes the Portuguese travelled, were elabor- 
mentioned by Aelian : ately wrought, and furnished with silk 
c. 250.—“Thoro aro other bullocks in | hangings, covering them from the aun; 
India, which to look at aro no biggor than | and these carriages (as carretas) run so 
tho largest goats; these also аго yoked, and | „ообу (the country consisting of 
level plains) that the people travelling 


run very svittly."— De Nat, Anim., xv. 24. 
c. 1590.—““Thoro is also a species of oxen |in them sleep as tranquilly as on the 
ground” (ii. 369). 


called small like gat (see GOO! 
Borse, but very, beantitol ды Bese But it is almost certain that the 
[1829.—“. . . I found that the said tiger origin of the wordiia ithe H. 
‘a, two-wheeled cart’; and it may be 


had feasted on a more део ae 
nico little Ghinee, а small cow."—Afem. of noted that in old Singhalese 


John Shipp, їй. 1 
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„`a cart-wheel, takes the forms haka 
and saka (see Kuhn, On Oldest Aryan 
Elements of Singhalese, translated b 
D. Ferguson in Indian Ant. xii. 64). 
[But this can have no connection with 
chhakra, which represents Skt. sakata, 
а waggon.’] 

73.—“ ch wherein I was break- 
Puia o a to mount tho Indian 
H , a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxon.” —Fryer, 83. [For these 
awift охоп, see quot. from Forbes below, and 
from Aclian under GYNEE]. 

1690.—“ Their Hackeries likewise, which 
are а kind of Coach, with two Wheels, аго 
all drawn by Oxen."—Ovington, 251. 

1711.—'! Tho Streets (at Surat) aro wido 
and commodious ; othorwise the Hackerys, 
which аго: very common, would bo an In- 
conveniency. езе aro а sort of Conches 
drawn by a Pair of Oxon."—Lockyer, 259. 

1742.—'' The bridges aro much worn, and 
out of repair, by tho numbor of Hackaries 
and other carringes which are continually 
passing ovor them."—In Wheeler, iii. 262. 

1750.—''Tho llth of July the Nawab 
arrived in the city, and with him Bundoo 

Sing, to whoso house wo were removed that 

afternoon in a hackery Несе, in 
Wheeler's Early Records, 249. 

c. 1760.—‘‘ Tho hackrees aro а conveyance 
drawn by oxen, which would at first give an 
iden of slowness that they do not deserve 
. « « they are open on three sides, covered 
a-top, and are made to hold two people 
sitting cross-legged.”—Grosr, i. 155-150. 

1780.—'*A hackery is a small covered 
carriage upon two wheels drawn:by bullocks, 
and used generally for the female part of the 
family.” —Hodges, Travels, 5. 

c. 1790.— Quant aux palankins ct hak- 
karies (voitures ù deux roues), on les 
sur une double sangarie " (sec JANGAR).— 
Haafner, ii, 173. 

1793.—''To be sold by Public Auction 
+. . а now Fashioned Hackery."— only 
Courier, April 13. 

1798.—'*At half-past six o'clock we cach 

ot into a hi ."— Stavorinus, tr. by 
Vilcocks, iii. 295. 

1811.—Solvyns draws and describes the 
Hackery in the modern Bengal senso. 

4», “Il y а copendant quelques en- 
droits oit l'on se sert do charettes couvertes 
à deux roues, nppelées hickeris, dovant 
lesquelles on attéle des booufs, ot qui sorvent 
à voynger."—Editor of Huufner, Voyages, 

1813.—'' Travelling in a light hackaree, 
at the rate of five miles an hour."— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. iii, 376 ; [2nd ed. ii. 352; in i. 150, 

егіев, ii. " NAT в].  Forbes's 
engraving represents such an ox-carriage as 
would bo called in Bengal а Ludi (sce 

BYLEE). 

1829.— The genuine vehicle of tho coun- 
try is the hackery. is is a sort of wee 


HADGEE. 
tent, covored more or less with tinsol and 
searlet, and bells and gilding, and placed 
upon a clumsy two-wheeled carriage with a 
le that seoms to be also a kind of boot, as 
it is at least a foot deep. This is drawn Ir 
a pair of whito bullocks."—AMem. of Cul. 
Mountain, 2nd cd., 84. 

1860.—‘‘ Native gentlemen, driving fast 
trotting oxon in little hackery carts, 
es home from it."—7enaent's Ceylon, 
ii. 140. 


[HADDY,s. A grade of troops in 
the Mogul service. According to Prof. 
Blochmann (Ain, i. 20, note) they cor- 
responded to our “ Warranted officers.” 
“ Most clerks of the Imperial offices, the 
painters of the Court, the foremen in 
Akbar’s workshops, &c., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Айай, 
or single men, because they stood 
under Akbars immediate "orders? 
And Mr. Irvine writes: “Midway 
between the nobles or leaders (maa- 
sabddrs) with the horsemen under 
them (¢dbindn) on the one hand, and 
the Akshdm ске EYSHAM), or infantry, 
artillery, and artificers on the other, 
stood the Akadi, or gentleman trooper. 
The word is literally ‘single’ or ‘alone’ 
(A. айай, Sone’). 16 is easy to see why 
this name was applied to them ; they 
ollered their services singly, they did 
not attach themselves to any chief, 
thus forming a class apart from the 
tdbindn; but as they were horsemen, 
they stood equally apart from the 
specialised services included under the 
remaining head of 4/sham." (J. К. As. 
Soc., July 1896, p. 545.) 

[c. 1590.—** Some soldiers аго placed under 
the care and guidance of опе commander. 
They aro called Ahadis, becauso they aro 
“fit for a harmonious wnity."—Aia, ed. Bloch- 
mann, i, 231. 

[1616.—'* The Princo's Haddy . . . bc- 
trayed me."—ir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 383. 

[1617.—“ A Haddey of horse sent down to 
sec it effected." —Zhid. ii. 450. 

[c-,1625.—'*The day after, ono of the 
King's Haddys finding the samo."—Corj«t, 
in Z^urckas, i. 600.] 


HADGEE, s. Ar. Hdjj a pilgrim 
to Mecca; from fajj, the pilgrimage, 
or visit to a venerated spot. Hence 
Hajji and Hdji used colloquially in 
Persian and Turkish. Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes: “There is current con- 
fusion about the word йа. It is 
originally the participle of ajj, *he 
went on the fay.’ But in modern use 
фај із used as part, and Adj is the 


HÁKIM. 


title given to one who has made the 
pilgrimage. When this is prefixed to 
а name, the double j cannot be pro- 
nounced without inserting а short 
vowel and the a is shortened ; thus 


You say ‘el-Hajjé Soleiman,’ or the 
like. The incorrect form Hajji is 


however used by Turks and Persians.” 


[1609.—** Upon Iu order, if Hoghee 
Carcon so please, purposo to dolve him 
25 pigs of lend."— Dancers, Letters, i. 90. 

(е. ie ache who Bave boon xo (rm 
s s + аго са "р, cal, 
Нак. Soe, 0100, 8773-7974 de Гас, 

[c. 1665.—" Л ureng- Zebe опсо observed 
тотар by way of joko, that Бш Sujal 
was me at last an or pilgrim, "— 
Bernier, ed, Constable, 1087 EE 

[1673.—'* Hodge, a Pilgrimage to Mecca.” 
(Seo under A MUCK.) Sipe 

[1683.—* MT Борһоо Caun." Sce 
under FIRMAUN.] 

.1765.—'* Hodgee aequi this title from 
his having in his early years mado a pil- 
Grimage to Hodge (or the tomb of Ладона 
at Mecca). "— Holwell, Hist. Ecents, &c., i. 59. 

Ie 1833.—'' The very word in Hebrew 
Khog, which means festival, originally 
meant ‘pilgrimage,’ and corresponds witi 
what tho Arabs call hatch. . . .”—TZravels 
of Dr. Wolf, ii. 155.] 


HAKIM, s Н. from Ar. аёт, 
‘a judge, a ruler, a master’; ‘the 
authority.’ The same Ar. root kalm, 
‘bridling, restraining, judging,’ supplies 
a variety of words occurring in this 
Glossary, viz, Hakim (аз here) ; Hakim 
(see HUCKEEM); Hukm (see HOOK- 
UM) ; Hikmat (see HICKMAT). 

[1611.—'' Not standing with his great- 
ness to answer QM which is asa 
Governor or petty King."— Danvers, Lettera, 
i. 153. In thd, i. 175, Hackum is used in 
tho same way.] 

1698.—‘‘ Hackum, a Governor." —Fryecr’s 
Index Explanatory. . 

с. 1861.— 

** Then comes а settlement Hakim, to teach 
mo to plough and weed— 

І sowed the cotton he gave me—but first 

T boiled the seed. . . .” 


Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pinduree, 


HALALCORE, s Lit. А.Р. 
halal-l:hor, ‘one who eats what. is 
lawful,’ [kalal] being the technical 
Mahommedan phrase for the slaying 
of an animal to be used for food ac- 
cording to the proper ritual], applied 
euphemistically to a person of very 
low caste, a sweeper or scavenger, im- 
plying ‘to whom all is lawful food. 
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Generally used as synonymous with 


bungy (q.v.. [According to Prof. 
Blochmann, КО» oe one who 
eats that which the ceremonial law 
allows, is a euphemism for hardmkhir, 
one who eats forbidden things, as pork, 
«е. The word да Лаг is still in use 
among educated Muhammadans; but 
it is doubtful whether (as stated in the 
Ain) it was Akbar's invention.” (Ain, 
i. 139 note.)] 


1623.—'' Schinh Solim nel principio . . . si 
sdegnd tanto, che manco che per dispetto 
non la desso por forza in matrimonio Sd ii 
della razz che chiamano halal chor, quasi 
dica ‘mangia lecito,' cioè che ha per lecito 
di manginro ogni cosa. . . ." (See other 
quotation under HAREM).—/. della Valle, 
il. 525 ; [Hak. Soc. і. 51]. 

1038.—'*. . . sont olligez do so purifier 
depuis In testo i'usqu'aux pieds si quelqu'vn 
de ces gens qu'ils appollent Alchores, leur 
а touché," — Meadelslo, Paris, 1659, 219. 

1005.—'* Coux qui ne parlent quo Porsan 
dans les Indes, les appellent Halalcour, 
c'est à dire celui qui se donno In liberté do 
manger de tout co qu'il lui plait, on, solon 
quelques uns, celui qui mange co qu'il a lé- 
gitimoment gagné. Et ceux qui approuvent 
cette dernitre explication, disent qu'autre- 
fois Halalcours s'a pellent Haramcoura, 
Ee do Viando dafonduis," — Thecenot 
v. 190. 

1673.—'* That they should ho accounted 
the Offscum of the People, and as base 
as the Holencores (whom they account so, 
because they dofilo themselves by cating 
anything)."—Fryer, 28; [and see under 

Y, by 


1690.‘ The Halalchors . . . are another 
Sort of Indians at Suratt, the most con- 
temptible, but extremely necessary to bo 
thore."—Ocingtua, 982. 

1763.—'* And now I must mention tho 
Hallachores, whom Г cannot call a Triho, 
being rather the refuse of all tho Tribes. 
These are n set of poor unhappy wretch 
destined to misery from their birth. . . ."— 
Reflexions, &c., by Luke Serafton, Esq., 7-8. 
It was probably in this Passage that Burns 
(sce below) picked up tho Ё 

1783.—'' That no Hollocore, Derah, or 
Chandala caste, shall upon any consideration 
come out of their houses after 9 o'clock in 
tho morning, lest, they should taint the air, 
or touch the superior Hindoos in the streots.” 
—Makratta Proclumation at Baroch, in Forbes, 
Or. Мен. iv. 232. 

1786.— When all my schoolfellows and 
youthful compeers (those misguided few 
excepted who joined, to use a Gentoo 
phrase, the hallachores of the human race) 
were striking off with engor hope and oarnest 
intent, in somo one or other of tho many 
paths of a busy lifo, I was ‘standing idle in 
the market-place.’"—Letter of Robert Burns, 
in A. Cunningham's ed. of Works and ауе, 
vi. 03. 


HALALLCUR. 
1788.—The Indian Vocabulary also gives 
Hallachore. 


1810.—*' For tho meaner offices wo have 
а Hallalcor or Chandela (ono of tho most 
wrotched Pariahs)."—Afarít Graham, 31. 


HALÁLLOUR. V. used in the 
imperative for infinitive, аз is common 
in the Anglo-Indian use of H. verbs, 
being Ar.—H. falal-kar; ‘make lawful,’ 
ùe put (an animal) to death im the 
manner prescribed to Mahonmmnedans, 
when it is to be used for food. 


[1855.— Before breakfast 1 bought a 
moderately sized sheep fora dollar. Shaykh 
Hamid ‘halaled’ (butchered) it according 
to rule. . . ."—Burton, Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, 
i, 255.] 

1883.—''Tho diving powors of tho poor 
duck are exhausted. . . . I have only... 
to seize my booty, which has just enough of 
life loft to allow Peer Khan to make it 
halal, hy cutting its throat in the namo of 
Allah, and dividing tho webs of its foot."— 
Tribes on My Frontier, 167. 


HALF-CASTE, s. 
mixt European and Indian blood. (See 
MUSTEES ; EURASIAN.) 


1789.—'* Mulattoes, or as they are called 
in tho Enst Indies half-casts."— Munro's 
Narrative, 51. 

1793.—'' They (the Mahratta Infantry) are 
commanded by half-cast people of Portu- 
gueso and French extraction, who draw off 
the attention of the spectators from the bad 
clothing of their men, by the profusion of 
antiquated laco bestowed on their own."— 
Hirom, Narratice, ii. 

1809.—''The Padro, who is а half-cast 
Portuguese, informed mo that he had three 
districts under him."—/Z4. Valentia, i. 329. 

Pees mid sergeant 35 came, 

atten is wifo, а very pretty young 

half-caste."—dIeler, 208,7 9 У У 
1875.— < Othello із blnck—the very tragedy 


A person of 


lies there ; the wholo force of the contrast, 
the whole pathos and extenuation of his 
doubts of Desdemona, depend on this black- 
ness, Fechter makes him a half-caste.”. 
G. Н. Lewes, On Actors and the «Art 
Acting. 


HANGER, з. The word in this 
orm is not in Anglo-Indian use, but 
(with the Scotch whinger, Old Eng. 
achinyard, Fr. cangiar, &e., other forms of 
the same) may he noted here as а còr- 
ruption of the Arab. khanjar, ‘a r 
or short falchion? This (vulg. ur) 
is the Indian form. [According to the 
N.E.D. though ‘hanger’ has sometimes 
been employed to translate khanjar 
(probably with a notion of etymological 


HANGER. 


identity) there is no connection between 
the wo а] The khanjar in India is a 
large double-edged dagger with a very 
broad hase and a slig ht curve. [See 
drawings in Egerton, Handbook of Indian 
Arms, pl. X. Nos. 504, 505, &c. 

1574.—“ Patrick Spreull . . . being per- ` 
sewit ho Johne Boill Chopman . . . in in- 
vadyng of him, and stryking him with ano 

uhinger . . . throuch the quhilk tho said 
Johnes neis wes woundit to the effusioun of 
his bludo."— з. from. Records af the Burgh 
of Glasgow (1876), р. 2. 

1601.—“‘ Tho other day I happened to 
enter into хото discourse of a hanger, which 
I assure you, both for fashion and workman- 
ship was most peremptory beautiful and 
gentlomanlike. . : „"— /3. Joasun, Every Man 
in. His Humour, i. 4. : 


[c. 1610. NIRE Leine ni ad their 
arms, viz. anges (al-khanjur) or seimi- 
бага алі de Laural, Hake Soo. i, 43.] 

1653.—'' Gangeard ost en Тигу, Persan 
et Indistanni vn poignard courbé."—Le la 
Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, р. 539. 

1672.—'*.'. . il s'estoit emporté contro 
elle jusqu'à un tel oxcts qu'il luy avoit 
porté quelques coups do Cangiar dans les 
mamolles. . . ."— онна! d'Ant, Gallant, 
i. 177. 

1673.—“. . . handjar de diamants, .. ." 
—App. to do. ii. 189. 


1676.— 
“ His pistol next ho cock'd anew 
And ont his nutbrown whinyard drew." 


Hudibras, Canto iii. 


16S84.— The Souldiers do not wear 
Hanger or Scimitars like tho Persiuns, but 
broad Swords like tho Switzers. . . ."— 
Tucernicr, E.T. ii. 65 ; [ed. Bull, i. 157). 

1712.—“ His Excy . . . was presonted by 
the Emperor with a Hindoostany Candjer, 
or dagger, set with fine stones."—Valeatsja, 
iv. (Suratte), 286. 


[1717.—'* Tho 23rd ultimo, John Surman 
received from his Majesty a horse and a 
er... ."—In Wheeler, Early Records, 
183. 


1781.—'*1 fancy myself now one of tho 
most formidable men in Europe ; a blunder- 
buss for Joc, a pair of double barrels to 
stick in my belt, and a cut and thrust 
with a little pistol in tho hilt, to 
hang by my side."—Lord Minto, in Life, 
i. 56. 


» “Lost out of a buggy on the Road 
between Barnagur and Calcutta, a stecl 
mounted with a single guard."— 
Hicky's Bengal Gazette, June 30. 


1883.—“. . . by urraxhes, tho carpet- 
er class, a largo canjar, or curved 
agger, with а heavy ivory handle, is 
carried; less for use than as a badge of 
office." — Wills, Modern Persia, 820. 


—— 
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HANSALERI, s Table-servant’s 
Hind. for ‘horse-radish?! “A curious 
Papio and apparently influenced 
by saleri, ‘celery ’” ; (Mr. М. L. Dames, 
in Panjab N. and Q. ii. 184). 


HANSIL, s A hawser, from t 
English Барр) us 


HANSPEEK, USPUCE, &c, s 
Sea Hind. Aspak. A handspike, from 
the English. 


HARAKIRI, s This, the native 
name of the Japanese rite of suicide 
committed аз a point of honour or 
substitute for judicial execution, has 
long been interpreted as “happy de- 
spatch,” but what the origin of this 
curious error is we do not know. 
[The N.E.D. s.v. dispatch, says that it 
is humorous.] The real meaning is 
realistic in the extreme, viz, hara, 
‘helly, kiri, ‘to cut? 

[1598.—'* And it is often scone that they 
rip their own bellies open.”—Linschoten, 
Нак. Soc. i. 159. 

[1615.—** His mother cut her own belly." 
—J4'uster, Letters, iv. 45.] 

1616.—‘‘Hore wo had news how Gals 
Same was to' passe this way to morrow to 
goo to a church near Miaco, called Coye; 
som say to cut his bellie, others say to be 
shaved a prist and to remeano theare the 
rest of his dais." —Cucks's Diary, i. 164. 

1617.—“ Tho King domanded 800 из 
belly. Вата Done m Күз to Eus ВЕ 

e. whoc, no! уп 1! а ld 1 
UR. 387, sco also ii. 202. o 

[1874.—Sce the elaborate account of the 
rite in Mitford, Tales uf Uld Japan, 2vd ed. 
329 зеру. For a similar custom anion; the 
Karens, seo M‘ Mahon, Karens of the Geldea 
Chersonese, 291.] 


HARAMZADA, s. A scoundrel ; 
literally ‘misbegotten’; a common 
term of abuse. It is Ar.—P. larim- 
гада, ‘son of the unlawful? Наліт 
is from a root signifying sacer (see 
under HAREM), and which :ppears 
as Hebrew in the sense of ‘devoting to 
destruction, and of ‘a lan? Thus 
in Numbers xxi. 3: “They utterly 
destroyed them and their cities; and 
he called the name of the place 
Hormah. [See Encycl. Bibl. i. 468; 
ii. 9110.] 

57.—''I am no advocate for slayin, 
Ке or any such-like Haramzadas 
without trial."— h Smith, L. of Ld. 
Lawrence, ii. 251.] 


HARRY. 
HAREM, з. Ar. karam, harim, їе. 


sacer, applied to the women of the 
family and their apartment. This 
word is not now commonly used in 
India, zenana (q.v.) being the common 
word for ‘the women of the family,’ 
or their apartments. 


1298.—'*. . . car maintos homes omo- 
rurent o mantes dames on furent voves . . . 
е maintes autres damos ne furent à toz jorz 
mès on plores ct on lermes: се furont les 
meres ot les araines do homes qo hi mo- 
rarent."— Marco Polo, in Old Toxt of Sor. 
de-Géograpkie, 251. 

1623.—'*Non so como, sciah Selim olho 
notizia di lei е s'innamord. Volle condurla . 
nel suo haram o gynaereo, o. tenerla. quivi 
appresso di xè сото una dello altre concu- 
bino; ma questa donna (Nurmahal) che ога 
sopra modo artuta . . . ricusò, "Z, delle 
Valle, ii. 525; [Hak. Soc. i. 53]. 

1630.—''This Duke here nnd in other 
scralios (or Harams as tho Persians term 
кош) has nbovo 300 concubines."— Herbert, 

1676.—** In tho midst of the largo Gallery 
іх a Nich in the Wall, into which tho King 
descends out of his Haram by a private pair 
of Stairs."—TZucernier, E.T. fi. 49; fed, 
Вий, i. 101]. 

1726.—'*On tho Ganges also lics а noblo 
fortress, with tho Palace of the old Emporor 
of Hindostan, with his Hharaam or women'a 
apartment. . . ."—Valentijn, v. 168. 

[1727.—'"*Tho King ... took his Wifo 
into his own Harran or Seraglio. . . ."— 
4. Hamilton, cd. 1744, i. 171. 

[1812.—** Adjoining to tho Chel Sitoon is 
the Harem; the term in Persia ix applied 
to the estublishment« of the great, senana 
is confined to those of inferior people.”— 
Morier, Jouracy through Versia, &с., 166.) 


HARRY, s. This word is quite 
obsolete, Wilson gives Hari as Beng. 
“А servant. of the lowest class, u 
sweeper! [The word means ‘n col- 
lector of bones, Skt. hadda, ‘n bone’; 
for the caste, see Risley, Tribes of Bengal, 
i. 314 sqq.) М.-Сеп. Keatinge remarks 
that they ave the goldsmiths of Assum ; 
they are village watchmen in Bengal, 
(See under PYKE.) In two of the 
quotations below, Harry is applied to a 
woman, in one case employed to carry 
water. A female servant of this de- 
scription is not now known among 
English families in Bengal. 


1706.— 
19 'Tendells (see TINDAL), . 6 0 0 
* * * * * 


1 Натщнтте*. . .200 


P Т.е, hamiml, а bath attendant. Compare the 
Hummums in Covent Garden. 


HATTY. 
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* 


4M 
5 Dan 
* 


* * * * 


ees . . . .1000 
lees (sce DANDY) . 8 0 0 
* * * * 

5 Harrys . р 9 8 0 
List of Men's Names, С. immediately in. the 
Srreice of the Honble, tha. Vnited Compr. 
in their Factory of Fort William, Benga l 
November, 1706" (MS. in India Office). 

c. 1753.—Among tho oxponses of the 
Mayor's Court at Calcutta wo find: “A 
harry ... Rs. 1."—Zong, 43. 

с. 1754.—'* A Harry or water-wench. . , .” 
(at Madras). — Гея, 50. 

„ “Harries aro tho same at Bengal, 
al Хоче (sco FARASH) aro at Bombay- 
Thoir women do all tho drudgery at your 
houses, and tho men carry your Palanquin. " 
—Ibid. 26.] 

m In а tariff of wa 
by tho “Zemindars of Calcutta,” wo have: 
''Harry-woman to a Family . . - 2 Rs.” 
In Seton-Karr, i. 95. 

1768-71.—'' Every house has likowiso . . . 
n harry-maid or matarani (sco MATRANEE 
who carries out tho dirt; and a great 
number of slaves, both malo and femalo."— 
Stacorinus, i, 529. 

1781, —“2 Harries or Sweepers Uy 6 Rs. 


2 Beesties . . . 8 Rs." 

Establishment... . under the Chief Magis- 
trate of Banaris, in Appendix to Narr. of 
Insurrection there, Calcutta, 1782. 

[1813.—'* Ho was left to view a considerable 
time, and was thon carried by the Hurries 
to ne Golgotha eden Or. Mem. 2nd ed. 
M. D 


HATTY, з Hind. Ља, the most 
common. word for an elephant ; from 
Skt. hasta, ‘the hand,’ and hasti, ‘the 
elephant,’ come the Hind. words hath 
and Adthi with the same meanings. 
The anal of the elephants trunk 
to the hand presents itself to Pliny : 

“Mandunt ore; spirant et bibunt odor- 
anturque haud inproprie appellatà manu." 
—VYvl. 


recommended 


and to Tennyson : 


**, . . camels knelt 
Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain back 
es carry kings in castles, bow'd black 
nees 
Of homago, ringing with thcir serpent 


To make her smile, her golden ankle-bolls." 
Merlin and Vivien. 

c. 1526.—‘ As for the animals peculiar to 
Hindustan, one is tho elephant, as the 
Hindustánis call it Hathi, which inhabits 
the district of Kalpi, the more do the wild 
elephants increase іп number. That is the 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken.” 
— Baber, 315. "This notice of Baber's shows 


how remarkably times have changed. No 
elephants now exist anywhere near the region 
indicated. [On elephants in Hindustan, sco 
Blochmanw's Ain, i. 618] 

1838.— You aro of course aware that we 
habitually call elephants Hotties, n namo 
that might bo safoly applied to every other 
animal in India, but I suppose the elephants 
had tho first choico of names and took 
the most appropriato." —Miss Eden, Up the 
Country, i. 269.] 


HATTYCHOOK, s Hind. hathi- 
chak, servant's and gardener’s Hind. for 
the globo artichoke ; [the Jerusalem 
artichoke is hathipich]. This is worth 
producing, because our word (arti- 
choke) is itself the corruption of an 
Oriental word thus carried back to 
the East in a mangled form. 


HAUT, s. 
а. Hind. hath, (the hand or forearm, 


j | and thence) ‘a cubit, from the elbow 


to the tip of the middle finger; a 
measure of 18 inches, and sometimes 
more. 

1614.—“ A own 10 Hast high."— 
Four Letters, Pi 4 

[c. 1810.—**. . . even in the measurements 
mado by order of the collectors, I am 
assured, that tho only standards used were 
tho different Kazis’ arms, which leaves great 
room for fraud. . . . All persons measuring 
cloth know how to apply thoir arm, so as to 
measure a cubit of 18 inches with wonderful 
ete нш, Eastern India, ii. 


b. Hind. hat, Skt. hatta, ‘a market 

held on certain days.’ 

800.—‘'In this Carnatic. . . there are no 
fairs like the hauts of Bengal.”—Buchanan, 
Mysore, i. 19. 

[1818.—'* The Hindoos havo also market 
days (hătùs), when tho buyers and sellers 
assemble, sometimes in an open plain, but in 
ER] in market places."— Ward, Hindoos, 
1. 151. 


HAVILDAR, s. Hind. havildar. 
A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant, and wear- 
ing the chevrons of a sergeant. This 
dating from about the middle of the 
18th century is the only modern use of 
the term in that form. It isa corrup- 
tion of Pers. dawdladdr, ог hawdlddr, 
tone holding an office of trust’; and 
in this form it had, in other times, а 
variety of applications to different 

and subordinate officers. Thus 
among the Mahrattas the commandant 
of a fort was so styled; whilst in 


Еа 
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Eastern Bengal the term was, and 
perhaps still is, applied to the holder 
of a fawdla, an intermediate tenure 
between those of zemindar and ryot. 

1672.—Rogarding tho Cowle obtaincd from 
oe SAT Golsondah for the Fort and 

wn o| inapatnam. Pagodas to 
be pu in ful! of all demands for the past, 
and in future Pagodas 1200 por annum 
rent, *and so to hold tho Fort and Town 
freo from any Avildar or Divan's People, 
or any other imposition for ever."— Fort St. 
George ae April 11, in Notes and Exts., 
No. i, 25. 

1673.— We landed at about Nine in the 
Morning, and were civilly treated by tho 
Customer in his Choultry, till the Havildar 
sae bo acquainted of my arrival." — Fryer, 


[1680.—'' Avaldar." Sco undor JUNGA- 
MEER.] 


1696.—'*. . . the havildar of St. Thomé 
and Pulecat.”— Wheeler, i. 308. 


[1763.—'' Three araldurs (avaldares) or 
receivers.” — India Office MSS. Conselho, 
Ultramarino, vol. i. 

CAES or two Hircars, ono Havil- 
, and a company of sepoys. . . ."— 
Tees, 07.] 

1824.—“Currecm Mussech was, I beliove, 
a havildar in the Companys army, and his 
sword and sash were still hung up, with 
а not unpleasing vanity, over the desk 
me he now presided as catechist." —Heber, 
i. 149. 


HAVILDARS GUARD,s. There 
is a common way of cooking the fry of 
fresh-water fish (a little larger than 
whitebait) as а breakfast dish, by fry- 
ing them in rows of a dozen or so, 
spitted on a small skewer. On the 

mbay side this dish is known һу 
the whimsical name in question. 


HAZREE,s. This word is commonly 
used in Anglo-Indian households in 
the Bengal Presidency for ‘breakfast.’ 
It is not clear haw it got this meaning. 
The earlier sense was religious, as 
Nov] It is properly 4177, ‘muster,’ 
from the Ar. ра, ‘ready or present.’ 
(Sce CHOTA-HAZRY.) 

[1832.—** The Shecahs prepare hazree 
(breakfast) in tho name of his holiness 
Abbas Allee Ullum-burdar, Hosein's stop- 
brother; i.c. they cook yol«aoo, токе, currics, 
&c., and distribute them. "—JTerklots, Q«noon- 
e-Islam, od. 1863, р. 183.] 


HENDRY KENDRY, np. Two 
islands off the coast of the Concan, 
about 7 m. south of the entrance to 
Bombay Harbour, and now belonging 
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to Kolüba District. The names, ac- 
cording to Ph. Anderson, are Haneri 
and Khaneri; in the Admy. chart they 
are Oonari, and Khundari, They are 
also variously written (tlie one) Hundry, 
Ondera, Hunarey, Henery, and (the 
other) Kundra, Cundry, Cunarey, Kenery. 
The real names are given in the Bomba 
Gazetteer as Underi and Khanderi. 
Both islands were piratically occupied 
as late as the beginning of the 19th 
century. Khanderi passed to us in 
1818 as part of the Peshwa's territory ; 
Underi lapsed in 1840. [Sir G. Bird- 
wood (Rep. ољ Old Records, 83), descrili- 
ing the “Consultations” of 1679, writes: 
“At page 69, notice of ‘Sevagee’ forti- 
fying “Hendry Kendry,’ the twin 
islets, now called Henery (i.e. Vondari, 
‘Mouse-like,’ Kenery (ve. Khandari), 
tc. ‘Sacred to handaroo." The 
former is thus derived from Skt. 
undaru, undur‘ “а rat’; the latter 
from Mahr. Khanderdv, ‘Lord of the 
Sword,’ a form of Siva.] 

1073.—'*These islands are in number 
seven; viz. Bombaim, Canorein, Trumbay, 
Elephanto, tho Putachocs, Munchumbay, and. 
Kerenjan, with the Rock of Henry Kenry. 
ILS Fryer, 61. 

1681.—“ Аа wo have formorly wrote 
you that we will have no war for Hendry 

endry, yet all war is so contrary to our 

constitution, ns well as our interest, that 
we cannot too often inculcate to you our 
aversion thoreunto."—Cowrt of Directors to 
d quoted in Anderson's Western Indiu, 
p. 175. 
1727.—'". . . four Leaguos south of 
Bombay, aro two small Islands Undra, and 
Cundra. Tho first has а Fortress belonging 
to tho Sedee, and tho other is fortified by 
tho Secake, and is now in tho Hands of 
Соппајсе Angria."—A. Hamilton, i. 243; 
[ed. 1744]. 

c. 1760.—“ At the harbor's mouth lie two 
small fortified rocks, called Henara and 
Canara. . . . Theso wore formerly in the 
hands of Angria, and the Siddees, or Moo 
which last have long been dispossest ol 
them.” —Grosr, i. 58. 


HERBED, з. A Parsee priest, not 
specially engaged in priestly duties. 
Pers, hirbad, trom Pahlavi aérpat. 


1630.—‘ The Herbood or ordinary Church- 
man."—ZLord's Display, ch. viii. 


HICKMAT,s. Ar.—H. hikmat; an 
ingenious device or contrivance. (S 
under HAKIM.) 


1838.—'* The house has been roofed in, 
and my relativo has come up from Meerut, 
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а 


to havo tho slates put on after some peculiar 
hikmat of his own."—Wanderings of « 
Pilgrim, ii. 240. 


HIDGELEE, np. The tract хо 
called was under native rule a chakle, 
or district, of Orissa, and under our 
rule formerly а zilla of Bengal; hut 
now it is a part of the Midnapür Zilla, 
of which it constitutes the S.E. portion, 
viz. the low coast lands on the west 
side of the Hoogly estuary, and below 
the junction of the Ritpnariyan. The 
name is properly Hui; but it has 
roue through many strange phases in 
Eiropan records. 


1553,—''Tho first of theso rivers (from 
the E. side of the Ghauts) rises from two 
sourcos to tho cast of Chaul, about 15 
leagues distant, and in an altitude of 18 
to 19 degrees. ‘The river from the most 
northerly of theso sources is called Crusne, 
and the moro southerly Бенќоги, and when 
they combine they are called Cane and 
this river discharges into the illustrious 
stream of the Ganges between the two 
places called Angeli and Picholda in about 
22 degrees." —urros, I. ix. 1. 

1580.—'* An haven which is called Angeli 
in tho Country of Orixa."—Zitch, in Hakl. 
ii. 389. 

1686.—' Chanock, on tho 15th Decomber 
(1686) . . . burned nnd destroyed all tho 
magazines of salt, nnd granaries of rice, 
which ho found їп tho way between Hughloy 
au phe island of Ingelee."—Orme (тон 
ii. 12. 

1726.—“ Hingeli."—Valentiju, v. 158. 

1727.—'*. . . inhabited by Fishers, as 
are also Ingellie and Kiogerie (seo KEDGE- 
REE), two neighbouring Islands on the West 
Sido of tho Mouth of the Ganges."—4. 
Hanilton, i. 275; (ed. 1741, ii. 2]. 

1758.—In apprehension of a French Flect 
the Sclect Committeo at Fort William 
recommend: That the pagoda at Ingelie 
should he washed black, the great tree at 
the place cut down, and the buoys removed." 
—In Long, 153. 

1781.—''Ships laying at Kedgeree, In- 

Шее, or апу other parts of the great 
aver. "— In Sedon-Kurr, i: 97. 


HILSA,s Hind. hila, Skt. aise, 
illia; a vich and savoury fish of the 
shad kind (Clupen ilisha, Day), called 
in books the ‘sable-fish? (a name, from 
the Port. suvel, quite obsolete in India) 
aud on the Indus palle (pella). The 


large shad which of late has leen 
commonly sold hy London fishmongers 


iu the beginning of summer, is very 
near tlie йз, but not so rich. The 


hilsa is а sea-fish, ascending the river 
to spawn, and is taken as high as 
Delhi on Ше Jumm, as high as Man- 
dalay on the Irawadi (Day). It is also 
taken in the Guzerat rivers, though 
not in the short and shallow streams of 
the Concan, nor in the Deccan rivers, 
from which it seems to he excluded by 
the rocky obstructions. It is the 
special fish of Sind under the name 
ot palla, and monopolizes the nume of 
fish, just as salmon does on the Scotch 
rivers (Dr. Mucdonald’s Acct. of Bombay 
Fisheries, 1883). 


.1539.—'*. . . A littlo Island, called Apo- 
Jingua (Аре Ендан)... inhabited by poor 
people who live by the fishing of shads (que 
vice de lu pesravia dos saveis)."— Pinto (orig. 
cap. xviii.), Coyun, p. 22. 


1613.—'* Ха quella costa marittima occi- 
dental do Viontana (Cjong-Tanu, Malay 
Peninsula) habitaviio Saletes pescadores que 
nio tinhiio outro tratto . . . salvo de sua 
pescarya do saveis, donde xo aproveitariio 
das ovas chamado Янга passados por 
salmoura.” — Eredia de Godinho, 22, [On 
this Mr. Skeat points out that '*Salotes 
nescadores” must mean '* Fishermen of the 
Straits” (Mal. «ut, *straits") ; and whon 
ho calls thom “ Turbos" ho is trying to 
reproduce the Malay name of this fish, 
terubok (pron. (rubo). 


1810.—'*The hilsah (or sable-fish) seems 
to bo midway letween a mackerel and a 
salmon.”—Welleanson, V. M. ii. 154-5. 


1813.— Forbes calls it tho sable or salmon- 
fish, and says “it a little resembles tho 
European fis [esi from which ít is 
named. "— Or. Mem. i. 535 [2nd са. i. 36]. 

1821.—''The fishery;'-we Ssyere told by 


these соро, was of tho ‘Hifi’ or *Sable- 
tish.’"—Ileber, ed. 1844, i. 81. 
HIMALYA, up. This is the 


common pronunciation of the nume 

of tlie great range 

“Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar 
bounds,” 


properly Himdläya, ‘the Abode of 
Snow’; also called Himurat, ‘the 
Snowy’; Himagiri and Himasaila; 
Himddri, Himakātu, &c., from various 
forms of which the ancients made 
Imus, Emodus Хе. Pliny had got 
somewhere the true meaning of tlie 
mune; 4... а montibus Hemodis, 
quorum promontorium. Tmaus vocatur 
nivosum siguificante . . ." (vi. 17). 
We do not know how far hack the 
use of the modern name is to be found. 
[The references in early Hindu litera- 
Í ture are collected. by Atkinson (Hima- 
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layan Gazetteer, ii. 973 seqq.).] We do 
not find it in Baber, eal Siwdlak 
as the Indian name of the mountaius 
(see SIWALIK). The oldest occurrence 
we know of is in the At, which gives 
in the Geographical Tables, under the 
Third Climate, Koh-i-Himalah (orig. 
ii, 36) ; [ed. Jarrett, iii. 69]. ‘This is 
disguised in Gladwin’s version by a 
wrong reading into Kerdelémaleh (vd. 
1800, ii. 367).* This form (Himmaleh) 
is used by Major Rennell, but hardly 
as if it was yet a familiar term. In 
Elphinstone's Letters Himaleh or some 
other spelling of that form is always 
used (see below). When we get to 
Bishop Heber we find Himalaya, tle 
established English form. 

1822.—'' What pleases mo most is tho 
contrast between your presont onjoyment, 
and your former sickness and despondoncy. 
Depend upon it England will turn out as 
woll as Hemaleh."— Z/pkiustone to Major 
Close, in Lijs, ii. 139; seo also i. 336, where 
it is written Himalleh. 


HINDEE, s. This is the Pers, ad- 
jective form from Hind, ‘India? and 
illustration of its use for a native of 
India will be found under HINDOO. 
By Europeans it is most commonly 
used for those dialects of Hindustani 
speech which are less modified by P. 
vocables than the usual Hindustani, 
and which are spoken by the rural 
population of the N.W. Provinces and 
its outskirts. The earliest literary 
work in Hindi is the great poem of 
Chand Bardai (е. 1200), which records 
the deeds of Prithiraja, the last Hindu 
sovereign of Delhi. [On this litera- 
ture see Dr. С. А. Grierson, The 
Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindu- 
stan, in JAS. Part L, 1888.] The 
term Hinduwi appears to have heen 
formerly used, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, for the Marathi language. (See 
а note in Sir A. Arhuthnot’s ed. of 
Munros Minutes, i. 133.) 


* Remickal and Hemalit also occur in the Ain 


of Nuggur-Cote" (q.v.). [Mr. 
Wa have in Rig Veda (х. 121) 
veratàb, ‘these snowy mountains," 
hy the might of l'rajijati. 
‚ап episode of tha Mahabhi- 

i5 ‘the Himelayr amoug 


a Les ek 
date of which opinions ditfer, Perhaps the Gree 
Траоз is himecat ; Hpodos, kimidri.”] 
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HINDKI, HINDEKI, np. This 
modification of the name is applied 
to people of Indian descent, hut 
converted to Islam, on the Peshawar 
frontier, and scattered over other parts 
of Afghanistan. They do the ban їп 


business, and hold a Ја Tt of th 
trade in their hands, 18° Baie 


(1812.—“ Tho inhabitants of Peshawer aro 
of Indian origin, but speak Pushtoo as well 
ns Hindkeo."— Elphinstone, Cubul, і. 14.] 


HINDOO, up. P. Hind. A person 
of Indian religion and race, This is 
a term derived. from the use of the 
Mahoninedan conquerors (see under 
INDIA) The word iu this form is 
Persian ; Hind? is that used in Arabic, 
єй. 


€. $10.—'*An inhabitant of Mansüra in 
Sind, among tho most illustrious and power- 
ful of that city . . . had brought upa young 
Indian or Sindian slave (Hindi nw indi)" — 
Moy adi, vi. 264, 

In the following quotation from a 
writer in Persian observe the distinc- 
tion made between Hindü and Hindi: 

c. 1290,—‘ Whatever live Hindú fell into 
tho King's hands was pounded into hits 
under tho feet of elephants. Tho Musal- 
mius, who wero Z/indís (country born), ips 
their lives spared, "—A mix Ahosra, in Alliot, 
iii, 539, 

1503.—'*. . . morooverif pooplo of Arabin 
or Persia would nsk of tho men of this 
country whother they aro Moors or Gentoos, 
they ask in these words: ‘Art thou Mosal- 
man or Indu !'"—Careia, f. 1376. 

1653.—**Les Indous gardent soignouse- 
ment dans leurs Pagodes lea Reliques do 
Каш, Schita (Sita), et les autres personnes 


illustres do Vantiquité."—De le Bowlleye-t- 
Govz, ed. 1657, 191. 


Hindu is often used on the Peshawar 
frontier аз synonymous with Dunya 
(see under BANYAN). A soldier (of 
the tribes) will кау: “Т аш going to 
the Hindu,’ te. to the bunye of the 
company. 


HINDOO KOOSH, up. Hinda- 
Kash; a term applied hy our geo- 
graphers to the whole of the Alpine 
range which separates the lhasins of 
the Kamil River and the Helmand 
from that of the Oxus. Tt is, as 
Rennell points out, properly that part 
of ‘the range immediately north of 
Kabul, the Caucasus of the historians 
of Alexander, who crossed and re- 
crossed it somewhere not far from the 
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longitude of that city. The real origin 
of the name is not known ; [the most 
lausible explanation is perhaps that it 
іза corruption of Indicus Caucasus]. It 
is, as far as we know, first used in litera- 
ture by Ibn Batuta, and the explanation 
of the name which he gives, however 
doubtful, is still popular. The name 
has been by some later writers modi- 
fied into Hindu Koh (mountain), but 
this is factitious, and throws no light 
on the origin of tlie name. 


c. 1831.—'' Anothor motivo for our зор. 
pago was the fear of snow ; for thore is mid- 
way on the road a mountain called Hindü- 
Kish, i.e. ‘tho Hindu-Killer,’ because so 
many of tho slaves, male and fomale, brought 
from India, dio in tho of this 
mountain, owing to tho severe cold and 
quantity of snow."—JUn Batuta, iii. 84. 
1501.—''The country of Kabul is very 
strong, and of difficult access. . . . Botween 
Balkh. Kundez, and Badakshân on the one 
side, and Kabul on tho other, is interposod 
the mountain of Hindü-küsh, the 
over which are seven in numbor.”—Baber, 
p. 139. 

1518.—''From this placo marched, and 
entered tho mountains called Hindü-Kush. 
—Mem. of Emp. Humayun, 89. 

p. _ “It was therefore determined to 
invade Badakhshan . . . Tho Emperor, pass- 
ing over tho heol of the Hindü-Kush, on- 
camped at Shergirán."—Tabakát-i-4 Hari, in 
Elliot, v. 223. 

1753.—'* Les montagnes qui donnent nais- 
sanco А l'Indus, ot à plusieurs des rivières 
quil reçoit, so nomment Hendou Kesh, ct 
c'est l'histoire de Timur qui m'instruit de 
cette denomination. Elle est composée du 
nom d'Hendou ou Hind, qui désigne l'Inde 
«+. Ct do kush ou Lek . . . que je re- 
marque (го propro À diverses montagnes." 
—D'Ancille, p. 10. 

1793. — “Tho term Hindoo- Kho, or 
Hindoo-Kush, is not applied to the ridge 
throughout its full oxtent; but seems con- 
lined to that part of it which forms tho 
N.W. boundary of Cabul; and this is the 
INDIAN Caucasus of Alexander."— енне, 
Mem, 3rd ed. 150. 

1817,— к... thoso 

Who dwell роон the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo Koosh, in stormy freedom 

bred."—Mokanna. 


HINDOSTAN, п.р. Pers. Hinda- 
adn, (a) ‘The country of the Hindiis, 
India, In modern native parlance 
this word indicates distinctively (b) 
India north of the Nerbudda, and ex- 
clusive of Bengal and Behar. The 
latter provinces are ed as pürb 
see POORUB), and all south of the 
Nerbudda as Dakhan (see DECCAN). 
But the word is used in older Mahom- 
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medan authors just as it is used in 
English school-books and atlases, viz. 
as (a) the equivalent of India Proper. 
Thus Baber says of Hindustin: “On 
the East, the South, and the West it 
is bounded by the Ocean” (810), 


а.— 
1553.—'*. . . and so tho Persian nation 


adjacent to it givo it as at present its propor . 


name that of Indostan.”—Barros, I. iv. 7. 

1563.—'*. . . and common nage in Persia, 
and Coracone, and Arabia, and Turkey, calls 
this country Industam . . . for istdm is as 
much аз to say ‘region,’ and indu ‘India,’” 
—Gareia, f. 137b. 

1663.—“ And thus it camo to pass that the 
Persians called it Indostan." — Faria y 
Sousa, і. 33. 

1665. — “La derniere parti est la plus 

conniio : c'est celle que l'on appello Indostan, 
et dont les bornes naturelles au Couchant ct 
au Lovant, sont le Gange сё l'Indus."— 
Thevenot, v. 9. 
. 1672,— It has been from old time divided 
into two parts, i.c. tho Eastern, which is 
India beyond the Ganges, and the Western 
India within tho Ganges, now called In- 
dostan.”—aldueus, 1. 

1770.—* By Indostan is properly meant а 
country lying between two celebrated rivers, 
the Indus and the Ganges. . . . A ridge of 
mountains runs across this long tract from 
north to south, and dividing it into two 
equal parts, extends as far as Cape Comorin." 
—Raynal (tr.), i, 91. 

1783.—''In Macassar Indostan is called 
Neegree Telinga."— Forrest, V. to Mergui, 82. 


b.— 

1803.—''I feared that ihe dawk direct 
through Hindostan would have been 
stopped.”— Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 209. 

1824.—'*One of my servants called out 
to them,—' Aha! dandee folk, take care! 
You are now in Hindostan! Tho peoplo 
of this country know well how to fight, and 
are not afraid."—J/eber, i. 124. See also 
pp. 268, 269. 


In the following stanza of the good 
bishop's the application is apparently 
the same; but the accentuation is ex- 
cruciating—* Hindóstan, as if rhyming 
to ‘Boston.’ 


1821.— 
“Then оп! then оп! where duty leads, 
My course be onward still, 
O'er broad Hindostan's sultry meads, ` 
Or bleak Almora's bill." bd. 113. 
1884.—‘‘It may be as woll to state that 
Mr. Н. С. Keene's forthcoming History of 
Hindustan . . . will bo limited in its scope 
to the strict meaning of tho word ‘Hin- 
dustan'—India north of the Deccan."— 
Academy, April 26, p. 291. 
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HINDOSTANEE, s. Hindüstdni, 
properly an adjective, but used sub- 
stantively in two senses, viz. (a) a 
native of Hindustàn, and (b) (Hindit- 
stdni zabīn) ‘the language of -that 
country, but in fact the language of 
the Mahommedans of Upper India, 
and eventually of the Mahommedans 
of the Deccan, developed out of the 
Hindi dialect of the Doab chiefly, and 
of the territory round Agra and Delhi, 
with a mixture of Persian vocables 
and phrases, and a readiness to adopt 
other foreign words. It is also called 
Oordoo, т.с. the language of the Отда 
(‘Horde’) or Camp. This language 
was for a long time a kind of Mahom- 
medan lingua franca over all India, 
and still possesses that character over 
a large part of the country, and among 
certain classes. Even in Madras, 
where it least prevails, it is still re- 
cognised in native regiments as the 
language of intercourse between officers 
and men, Old-fashioned Anglo-Indians 
used to call it the Moors (q.v.). 


а.— 


1653,—(applicd toa nativo.) **Indistanni 
est vn Mahometan noir des Indes, co nom 
est composé do Zadow, Indien, ct stan, 
hahitation."—De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, cd. 
1057, 513. 


b.— 


1616.—'* After this ho (Tom Coryate) got 
а great mastery in tho Indostan, or more 
vulgar language; there was a woman, a 
landress, belonging to my Lord Embas- 
sador's house, who had such а freedom and 
liberty of speech, that. she would sometimes 
ЖОШ! brawl, and rail from the sun-rising 
to the sun-sot; ono day he undertook her 
in her own language. And by eight of tho 
clock ho so silenced her, that she had nat 
one word more to speak."—TZerry, Extracta 
relating to T. C. 

1073.—:*The Langnage at Court is Per- 
sian, that commonly spoke is Indostan (for 
which they have no proper Character, the 
written Language being called Banyan), 
which is a mixture of J’ersian and Хаго- 
nian, аз are all the dialects of India." — 
Fryer, 901. This intelligent traveller's 
reference to Sclavonian is remarkable, and 
shows a notable perspicacity, which would 
have delighted the late Lord Strangford, 
had he noticed the passage. 


1677.—In Court's letter of 12th Dec, to | 


Ft. St. Geo, they renew the offer of a 
reward of .£20, ior proticiency in the Gentoo 


or Indostan languages, and sanction а! 


reward of £10 


h for proficiency in the 

Persian language, “and that fit persons to 

teach the ssid language be entertained,” — 

Notes and Bes, No. i 
2p 


HINDOSTANEE. 


1685.—‘‘. . . зо applycd myself to a 
Portuguese mariner who spoke Indostan 
eem euge e Qm leds 
ives]." — Л : 
Нак. Soc. i, 191]. d K 
1697.—‘‘ Questions addressed to Khodja 
Movaad, Ambassador from Abyssini 2 
* * * 


* 


* 
4.—'' What language ho, in his audienco. 
made use of ? 
“The Hindustani la (Hindoestance 


taal), which the lato Hon. Paulus do Roo, 
then Secretary of their Excellencies the 
High Governmont of Batavia, interpreted," 
— Valentijn, iv. 327. 


[1699.—** Ho is oxpert in tho Hindorstand 
or Moores Language."—In Yule, Hedges” 
Diary, Hak. Soc. ii, celxvii.] 

1726.—‘‘ The language horo is Hindustans 
or Moors (so ‘tis called there), though he 
who can't speak any Arabic and Persian 
mx for an ignoramus,"— Va/eatijn, Chor. 
1, 97. 

1727.—''This Persian . . . nnd I, wore 
discoursing ono Day of my Affairs in tho 
Industan Language, which is the csta- 
blished Languago spoken in the Mogul's 
largo Dominions."—A, Патоп, ii. 183 ; 
(ей: 1744, ii. 182]. 

1745. — “ Benjamini Schulzii Missionarii 
Evangelici, Grammatica Hindostanica . . . 
Edidit, сё de suscipiend& barbaricarum lin- 
guarum cultura praefatus cst D, Jo. Henr. 
Callenberg, Halae Saxoniac."—Title from 
Catalogue of M. Garcin de Tassy's Books, 
1879. "This is tho carliest we have heard of. 


1703.—'*'Two of the Council of Pondi- 
cherry went to tho camp, one of them was 
well versed in the Indostan and Porsic 
languages, which are tho only tongues used 
in tho Courts of the Mahomedan Princes."— 
Orme, i. 144 (ed. 1803). 
1772.—“ Manuscripts havo indeed been 
į handed about, ill ‘spelt, with a confused 
{mixture of Persian, Indostans, and Ben- 
| gals."-—Prefuce to Hadley's Grammar, хі. 
| (See under MOORS.) 
1717.—“ Alphabetum Brammhanicum sou 
| Indostanum."— tuae, 
|... 1778.—“ Grammatica Indostana--A mais 
! Vulgar—Que ze practica no Imperio do 
| gram Mogol—OflTerecidn-— os muitos Reo- 
verendos — Гайгоз Missionarios—-Do dito 
Imperio. Em Roma MDCCLXXVIII—Na 
Estamperia da Sagrada Congregacito—do 
Propaganda Fide.” — (Titlo transcribed.) 
There is а reprint of this (apparently) of 
| Б in the Catalogue of Garcin do "l'assy's 
Mn RS, 
Т e. 1820, ~ Cet iin 
! tani, qui ne servira ўл 
serai retourné en Europe, est diilicilo."— 
jV. Merequeinant, Correspondance, 1. 95, 
1811.—* Hd. Quarters, Kurracheo, 12th 
February, 1841. ‘The Governor unfor- 
docs not understand Hindoostanee, 
n, nor Mahratta, nor чпу other 
lect. He therefore will feel 
arly obliged to Collectors, sub- 


lile patais d'Hindous- 
iuis à rien quand je 
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, and officers writing the 
Colette tare Marti, and all Staff 
Officers, to indite their various papers in 


larded with as П а portion of 


Engish. Indent made for English Dic- 


ics shall be duly attended to, i 
Моо in the stores at Kurracheo ; if not, 
ontlemen who have forgotten the vulgar 
е aro roquested to procure tho TO- 
uisite assistance from land." — GG. 
90. by Sir Charles Napier, 8 
my tho following : 
Serr tin answer to a lottor from the 
Court not now extant) “Уес have for- 
bidden the sovorall Factoryes from wrighting 


words in this languadgo and refrayned itt 
our A though in bookes of Coppies woe 


fenro there aro many which by wanto of 
tyme for perusall жее cannot rectifie or 
expresso."—Surat Factors to Court, February 
26,1617. (1.0. Records: О. C., No. 450.)] 
1856.— 
st, . . they sound strango 
As ee to an Ind-born man 


Accustomed many years to English 


spoech. 
E. B. Browning, Aurora Leigh. 


HING, s Asafoetida. Skt. hingu, 
Hind. hing, Dakh. hingu. A repul- 
sively sme ling wm-resin which forms 
2 favourite Hindu condiment, and is 
used also by Europeans in Western 
and Southern India as an ingredient 
in certain cakes eaten with curry. 
(See POPPER-CAKE) This product 
affords а curious example of the un- 
certainty which sometimes besets the 
origin of drugs which are the objects 
even of a large traffic. Hanbury and 
Flückiger, whilst describing Falconer's 
Матіћес Asafoetida (Кетиб Narthex, 
Boiss.) and Scorodosma foctidum, Bunge; 
(Е. asafoctida, Boiss.) two umbelliferous 
lants, both cited as the source of this 
rug, say that neither has been proved 
to furnish the asafoetida of commerce. 
Yet the plant producing it has heen 
described and drawn by Kaempfer, 


who saw the gum-resin collected in the | Biz, 


Persian Province of Làristün (near the 
еш shore e the Т Gull ; and in 
recent years 57 on-Major 
Bellew has described the со lection of 
the drug near Kandahar. Asafoctida 
has been identified with the с фоу or 
laserpitium of the ancients, The sub- 
stance is probably vielded not only by 
the species mentioned above, but by 
other allied plants, e.g. Ferula Jaeschki- 


f| moric) and to that called Hi 


HING. 


ana, Vatke, of Kashmir and Turkistan. 
The hing of the Bombay market is the 

roduce of Е. alliacea, Boiss. [See 
Watt, Econ. Dict. iii. 328 segg.] 

c. 645.— This kingdom of Tsao-kiu-tcha 

üuküta!) has about 7000 Zi of compass, — 
the compass of tho capital called 7fo-si-ua. 
(Ghazna) is 30 fi... . Tho soil is favour- 
able to the plant Y'o-Kín (Curcuma, or tur- 

th ing-kiu."— 
Pèlerins Boudd., iii. 187. 

1563.—'' А Portugueso in Bisnagar had a 
horse of great value, but which exhibited а 
deal of flatulence, and on that account tho 
King would not buy it. Tho Portuguese 
cured it by giving it this ymgu mixt with 
flour: the King then bought it, finding it 
thoroughly well, and asked him how ho 
had Eme it. When the man said it was 
with ymgu, tho King replied: *"Tis nothing 
then to marvol at, for you have given it to 
cat the food of the gods’ (or, as the poets 
say, nectar) Whereupon tho Portugueso 
made answer soffo voce and in Portuguese : 
* Bottor call it tho food of the devils ! ' "— 
Garcia, f. 21b. The Germans do worse than 
this Po ese, for they vall the drug 
Teufels dreck, i.e. diaboli non cibus sed stercus ! 

1586.—'*l went from dgra to Sutagam 
(see CHITTAGONG) in Bengale in tho 
companie of one hundred and four scoro 
Boa‘ laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, 
Lead, ts, and divers other commodities 
down the River Јетаспа."— №. Fitch, in 
Нан. ii. 886. 

1611.—“ In tho Kingdom of Gujarat and 
Cambaya, the natives put in all their food 
Ingu, which is Assafetida.” — Teixeira, 
Relaciones, 29. 

1631. — **. . . ut totas aedas foctore 
replerent, qui insuctis vix tolerandus essct. 
Quod Javani et Malaii оё caeteri Indiarum 
incolae negabant se quicquam odoratius 
naribus unquam perecpisse. Apnd hos Hin 
hic succus nominatur."—Jac. Bontii, lib. iv. 
р. 41. 

1638.—''Le Hingh, que nos droguistes ct 
a poHcalres appellent Assa Госа, vient la 
plus part de Perso, mais colle quo la Pro- 
vince d'Vtrad (?) produit dans les Indes est 
bien meilleur.”—Mandelslo, 230. 

1673.—'* In this Country Assa Foctida is 
gathered at a place called Descoon ; some 
deliver it to bo the Juice of a Cano or Reed 
inspissated ; others, of a Tree wounded: It 
differs much from the stinking Stuff called 
ing, it being of tho Province of Carmania ; 
this latter is that the Zadians perfumo 
themselves with, mixing it in all their 
Pulse, and make it up in Wafers to cor- 
GE tho Windiness of their Food." —Fryer, 
1689.—“ The Natives at Suratt are much 
taken with Assa Fuetida, which they call 
Hin, and mix a little with the Cakes that 
they cat."—Ovington, 397. 

1712.—'*. . . substantiam obtinet pondo- 
rosam, instar rapao solidam candidissi- 
mamque, plenam succi pinguis, albissimi, 
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foctidissimi, porraceo odore nares horridó 
feriontis ; qui ex ей collectus, Persis Indisquo 
Hingh, Europaeis Asa footida appellatur." 
— Eng. Kaempfer Amoen. Exotic. 587. 

1726.—'' Hing or ла Foctida, otherwise 
called Devil's-dung (Duivelsdrek).”—Valen- 
din, iv. 146. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. 


highly assimilated class of Anglo- 
Indian argot, and we have ventured 
to borrow from it a concise alternative 


1857.—“ Whilst riding in the plain to th title for this Glossary. It is peculiar 
N.E. of tho city (Candahar) Wo noticed | to the British soldier and his surround- 


several assafcetida plants. Tho assafoetida, | in; 
called hang or hing by tho natives, grows | ani 


wild in the sandy or gravelly plains that 
form tho western Put of Afghanistan. It 
is novor cultivated, but its peculiar gum- 
resin is collected from tho ponte on the 
deserts where they grow. T 

for the most part exported to Hindustan.” 
mcn) Journal of а Pol. Mission, &c., 
1. . 


HIRAVA, np.  Malayül Iraya. 
The name of a very low caste in 


with whom it probably originated, 
with whom it is by no means 
obsolete, as we once supposed. My 
friend Major John Trotter tells ше 
that he has repeatedly heard it used 


o produco is | by British soldiers in the Punjab ; and 


has heard it also from a regimental 
Moonshee. It is in fact an Anglo- 
Saxon version of the wailings of the 
Mahommedans as they beat their 
breasts in the procession of the Mo- 


Malabar, [The Jraya form one section | 74:1" Yå Hasan! Үй Hosain|' 


of the Cherumar, and are of slightly 
higher social standing than the Pulayar 
(see POLEA). “Their name is derived 
from the fact that they are allowed 
to come only as far as the caves (ira) 
of their employers’ houses.” (Logan, 
Malabar, i. 148.)] 


1510.—“ La soxta sorte (de’ Gentili) so 
chiamáo Hirava, o questi seminano o rac- 
ето il riso."—Varthema (са. 1517, f. 

v). 


JETERAWEN, s. The Musulman 
pilgrim dress ; a corruption of the Ar. 
thram. Burton writes: *Al-Ihrdm, 
literally meaning ‘prohibition’ or 
‘making unlawful,’ equivalent to our 
тог 9509 is applied to the cere- 
mony of the toilette, and also to the 
dress itself. The vulgar pronounce 
the word *Aerdm, or ‘Pehräm? It is 
opposed to ihlal, ‘making lawful,’ or 
‘returning to laieal life? The further 
from Mecca it is assumed, provided 
that it be during the three months of 
Hajj, the greater is the religious merit 
of the pilgrim; consequently some 
come from India and Egypt in the 
dangerous attire” (Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, 
ii. 138, note). 

[1813. — *. . . the ceremonies and 
решета mentioned by Pitts, when the 
hajes, or pilgrims, enter into Hirrawen, 
а ceremony from which tho females are 
exempted ; but the men, taking off all their 
clothes, cover themselves with two hirra- 
wens or large white wrappers. . . ."—Vorles, 
Or, Mem. ii. 101, 2nd е A 


HOBSON-JOBSON, s. A native 
festal excitement; а tamdsha (see 


It is to be remembered that these 
observances are in India by no means 
confined to Shi'as Except at Luck- 
now and Murshidabad, the great ma- 
jority of Mahommedans in that country 
are professed Sunnis. Yet here is a 
statement of the facts from an unex- 
ceptionable authority : 


“Tho commonalty of tho Mussalmans, 
and especially the women, have more тода 
for tho memory of Hasan and Husoin, than 
for that of Muhammad and his khalifs. The 
heresy of making 'Ta'ziyas (seo TAZEEA) on 
tho anniversary of tho two lattor imáms, is 
most common throughout India: so much 
so that opposition to it is ascribed by tho 
ignorant to blasphemy. This oxamplo is 
followed by many of tho Hindus, especially 
the Mahraitas. Tho Muharram із colobrated 
throughout the Dekhan and Malwa, with 
greater enthusiasm than in othor parts of 
India. Grand preparations aro mado in 
every town on the occasion, as if for а fosti- 
val of rojoicing, rather than of observing 
the rites of mourning, as they ought. Tho 
observance of this custom has so strong a 
hold on the mind of the commonalty of the 
Mussulmans that they believe Muhammad- 
anism to depend mercly on keeping tho 
memory of tho im&ms in the abovo manner.” 
—Mir Shakdmet ' Ali, in JR. Аз. Soc. xiii. 
369. 

We find no literary quotation to 
exemplify the phrase as it stands. 

But see those from the Orient. Sporting 
fag. and Nineteenth Century below.] 
Those which follow show it in the 
process of evolution : 

1618.—“*. . . . e particolarmonte dello 
donne che, battendosi il potto о facendo 
gesti di grandissima compassione replicano 
spesso con gran dolore quegli ultimi versi di 
certi loro cantici: Vah Hussein! sciah 
Hussein !"—P. della Valle, i. 552. 


i 
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с. 1690.—''Nino dayos they wander up 
and downe (shaving all that while noither 
head nor board, nor seeming joyfull), inces- 
santly calling out Hussan, Hugsan! in R 
molancholy note, so long, so fiercely, thai 
many can neither howlo longor, nor for a 
month's spaca recover their voices.” —Sir T. 
Herbert, 201. 7 

1653.—'*. . . ils dressent shear} 

ros de pierres, qu 0 

пне et les soirs ila y vont 
dancer ot sauter crians Hussan, Houssain, 
Houssain, Hassan. . . ."—De la Boullaye- 
le-Gowz, ed. 1657, p. 144. ж: 

c. 1665.—“. . . ainsi j'eus tout le loisir 
dont j'eus besoin Р voir celebrer la 
Féto do Hussein Fils d'Aly. . . . Les Mores 
do Golconde lo celebrent avec encore beau- 
coup plus do folies qu'en Perso . . . d'autres 
font ез dances on rond, tenant des брбез 
niies Ја pointe en haut, qu'ils. touchont les 
unes contro los autres, on criant do toute 
leur force Hussein. "—Therenot, v. 320. 

1673.—‘‘About this timo the Moors 
solomnize the Exequies of Hosseen Gos- 
geen, 1 timo of ten days Mourning for two 
Unfortunate Champions of theirs."— Fryer, 


p. 108. 

„» “On the Days of their Feasts and 
Jubilecs, Gladiators were approved and 
licensed ; but fecling afterwards the Evils 
that attended that Liberty, which was 
chiefly used in their Hossy Gossy, any 

rivato Grudge being then openly revenged : 
In never was forbid, but it passed into an 
Edict by the following King, that it should 
bo lawfull to Kill any found with Naked 
Swords in that Solemnity."—Jbid. 357. 

[1710.—' And thoy sing around them 
Saucem Saucem.”—Oriente Conquistado, vol, 
ii; Conquista, i. Div. 2, sec. 594 

1720.—'' Under these promising circum- 
stances tho time came round for tho Mussul- 
man feast called Hossein Jossen . . . better 
keta as the Mohurrum."—In Wheeler, ii. 

1726.—“In their month Moharram they 
have a season of mourning for the two 
brothors Hassan and Hossein. . . . They 
name this mourning-time in Arabic Askur, 
or the 10 days; but tho Hollanders call it 
Jaksom Baksom.”—Valentija, Choro. 107. 


1763.—"“It was tho 14th of November, 
and tho festival which commemorates tho 
murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein 
ib to fall out at this time."—Orme, 


[1713.—'* The Moors likewise are not with- 
out!their feasts and processions . . . par- 
ticularly of their Hassan Hassan. . . ."— 
Tees, 28. 

[1829.—'* Them paper boxes are purt; 
looking consarns, but then tho folks Bay 
sich a noise, firing und troompeting and 
shouting Hobson Jobson, Hobson Jobson.” 
—Oriental Sporting Mag., reprint 1873, i. 129. 

раа The Creo € of Husen Hasen 
« = » hero pas y almost without notico," 
—Raflles, Hist. Jaca, 2nd ed. ii. 4] SES 
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y | animal (XopéAagos) whic 


HOG-DEER. 


1832.—''. . . they kindlo fires in those 

its every evening during the festival; and 

o ignorant, old as woll as young, amuse 
themselves in fencing across them with 
sticks orswords; or only in running and 
laying round them, calling out, Ya slice! 
Ved eel ... Shah Hussun! Shah Hus- 
sun!... Shah Hosein! Shah Hosein!.. . 
Dootha! Doolhal (bridegroom ! . . .) ; Hace 
dos! Haec dost! (alas, friorl! . . .); 
Ruheco! Ruheco! (Stay! Stay!) Every 
two of these words are repeated probably 
a hundred times over as loud as thoy can 
bawl out."—Jaffur Shureef, Qanoon-e-Islam, 
tr. by Herklots, p. 173. 

1883.7. .. a long procona .. s fol- 
lowed and preceded by tho volunicor 
mourners and breast-beaters shouting their 
cry of Hous-s-e-i-n H-as-san Houss-e-i-n 
H-a-s-san, and a simultancous blow is struck 
vigorously by hundreds of heavy hands on 
tho baro breasts at tho last syllable of cach 
name. "— Wills’ Modern Persia, 282. 

[1902.—'* The Hobson-Jobson." By Misa 
A. Goodrich-Freer, in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, April 1902.] 


HODGETT, s. This is used among 
the English in Turkey and Egypt for 
a title-deed of land. It is Arabic 
hujjat, ‘evidence? Hojat, perhaps a 
corruption of the same word, is used in 
Western India for an account current 
between landlord and tenant. [Moles- 
worth, Mahr. Dict., gives “ Hujjat, Ar., 
a Government acknowledgment or 
receipt."] 

[1871.—**. . . tho Kadeo attends, and 
writes a document (hogget-e/-l«dir) to attest 
the fact of the river's having risen to the 
height sufficient for the cpening of the 
Canal. . . ."—Lane, Mod. Egypt, Sth ed, 
ii, 233.] 


[HOG-BEAR, s. Another name for 
the sloth-bear, Melursus ursinus (Blan- 
ford, Mummatia, 201). The word does 
not appear in the AN. 4. D. 

1895.—'* Between the tree-stems ho heard 


a hog-bear digging hard in the moist warm 
earth."—2. Kipling, The Jangle Book, 171.) 


HOG-DEER, s. The Auglo-Indian 
у: name of the Axis porcinus, 
erd. ; [Cervus porcinus ( Blanford, Mam- 
maliu, 549)}, the Рага of Hindustan. 
The name is nearly the same as that 
which Cosmas (e. 545) applies to an 
1 he draws 

(see under BABI-ROUSSA), but the two 
have no other relation. The Hog-deer 
is abundant in the grassy openings of 
forests throughout the Gangetic valley 
and further east. “It runs with its 
head low, and in a somewhat ungainly 
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manner; hence its popular appella- 
tion.” —Jerdon, Mammals, 963. 


[1885.—'* Two hog-deer were brought 
forward, very curious-sha; animals that 
l had never soon beforo."— Zady Dufferin, 
Viceregal Life, 148.] 


HOG-PLUM, s. The austere fruit | Merchan! 


of the amrd (Hind.), Spondias mangi- 
Jera, Pers. (Ord. Terebinthaceae), is some- 
times so called; also called the wild 
mango. [It is used in curries, pickles, 
and tarts. lt is a native of various 
parts of India, and is cultivated in 
many tropical climates. 


„ 1852.—'* Tho Karens have a tradition that 
in those golden days whon God dwelt with 
men, all nations came before him on a 
certain day, each with an offering from tho 
fruits of their lands, and the Karens solectod 
tho hog's plum for this oblation; which 
gavo such offence that God cursed tho Karen 
nation and placed it lowest. . . ."— Mason's 
Burmah, ed. 1860, p. 461. 


HOKCHEW, HOKSIEU, AU- 
CHEO, etc, n.p. "These are forms 
which the names of the great Chinese 
port of Fuh-chau, the capital of Fuh- 
kien, takes in many old works. They, 
in fact, imitate the pronunciation in 
the Fuh-kien dialect, which is Hok- 
chiu; Fuh-kien similarly being called 
Hoh-kien. 


1585.—“ After they had travollod moro 
than halfe a league in tho suburbs of the 
cittio of Aucheo, they mot with a post that 
camo from the vizroy."— Mendosa, ii. 78. 

1616.—‘‘ Also this day arrived a small 
China bark or soma from Hochchew, laden 
with silk and stuffes."—Cocks, i. 219. 


HOME. In Anglo-Indian and 
colonial speech this means England. 


1837.—''Home always means England; 
nobody calls India home—not even those 
who havo been hero thirty years or moro, 
and aro never likely to return to Europo."— 
Letters from газ, 92. 

1865.—** You may perhaps remembor how 
often in times past we debated, with a 
seriousnoss becoming the gravity of tho 
subject, what article of food we should cach 
of us respectively indulge in, on our first 
arrival at home. "— Waring, Tropical Resi- 
dent, 154. 


So also in the West Indies : 


с. 1830.—'*, . . ‘Oh, your cousin Mary, 
I forgot—fino girl, Wee do for you at 
home yonder Tat Creoles speak of England 
as home, although they may never have 
seen it)."— Tom Саде ed. 1863, 238. 


HONG, s. The Chinese word is 
hang, meaning *a row or rank'; a 
Бош of pne k Canton a NS 

ouse, a factory, and particularly ap- 

lied to the ci men ofthe 

uropean nations orei, on 
and to those of the so-calfed “Hong? 
ts.” These were a body of 
merchants who had the monopoly of 
trade with [eue in return for 
which privilege they became security 
for the good behaviour of the foreigners, 
and for their payment of dues. The 
guild of these merchants was called 
“Тһе Hong. The monopol seems to 
have been first established about 1720- 
30, and it was terminated under the 
Treaty of Nanking, in 1842, The 
Hong merchants are of course not 
mentioned in D (1711) nor by 
A. Hamilton (in China previous to 
and after 1700, pubd. 1727) The 
latter uses the word, however, and 
the rudiments of the institution may 
be traced not only in this narrative, 
but in that of Ibn Batuta. 


c. 1346,—‹“ When a Musulman trador 
arrives in а Chinese city, he is allowed to 
choose whether ho will take Jar quarters 
with one of tho merchants of his own faith 
sottled in the county or will E to an inn. 
If ho profors to go a lodgowi a morchant, 
they count all his money and confide it to 
the merchant of his choico ; tho latter then 
takes charge of all expenditure on account 
of the stranger's wants, but acts with por- 
fect integrity. . . ."— Лт Batuta, iv. 265-6, 


1727.—'* When I arrived at Canton tho 
Hapoa (sco HOPPO) ordered mo lodgings for 
myself, my Mon, and Cargo, in (а) Haung 
or Inn belonging to one of his Merchants 
c.. snd Whon Ке ао rer awaya 
some Sorvants bel o Haung 
follow mo at a Distanco." —A. Hamilton, ii. 
227 ; [cd. 1744]. 

1782.—“. . . ГОрсон (see HOPPO) . . . 
s'embarquo en grande ceremonie dans une 
galére pavoisée, emmenant ordinairement 
avec lui trois ou quatre Hanistes.”—,Son- 
verat, ii. 236. 

n, ".. . Les loges Européennes 
s'appellent hams.”—ZJbid. 245. 


red 

desperate Жао со of Com. on Affairs 
of India, Burke, vi. 401. 

1797.—''A Socioty of Hong, or united 
merchants, who aro answerable for one 
another, both to the Government and the 
foreign nations."—Sir О. Staunton, Em- 
bassy to China, ii. 565. 

1882,—“ The Hong merchants (collectively 
the Co-hong) of a body corporate, date from 
1720." —The Fankwae at Canton, p. 34, 


HONG-BOAT. 


Cohong pe ve believe, though чек: 
ing with diffidence, an exogamous W 
between the Latin co- ant the Chinese 
hong. [Mr. G. T. Gardner confirms 
this explanation, and writes: “The 
term used in Canton itself is in- 
variable: ‘The Thirteen Hong, or 
‘The Thirteen Firms’; and as these 
thirteen firms formed an association 
that had at one time the monopoly 
of the foreign trade, and as they were 
collectively responsible to tle Chinese 
Government for the conduct of the 
trade, and to the foreign merchants 
for goods supplied to any one of the 
firms, some collective expression was 
required to denote the co-operation of 
the Thirteen Firms, and the word Co- 
hang, I presume, was found most ex- 
pressive. 


HONG-BOAT,s. A kind of sampan 
(а) ог Боаб with a small wooden 
ouse in the middle, used by foreigners 
at Canton. “A publie passenger-boat 
(all over China, I believe) is called 
-chwen, where chwen is generi- 
cally ‘vessel,’ and hang is perhaps used 
in the sense of ‘plying regularly.’ 
Boats built for this purpose, used as 
private boats by merchants and others, 
robably gave the English name Hong- 
Poat to those used by our country- 
men at Canton” (Note by Bp. Moule). 
1878.—''Tho Koong-Sze Teng, or Hong- 
ee- Teng, or hong boats aro from thirty to 
forty foet in length, and are somewhat like 
tho gondolas of Venice. They are in many 
instances carved and gilded, and the saloon 
is so spacious аз to afford sitting room for 
eight or ten persons. Abaft the saloon thero 
is a cabin for the boatmen. Tho boats aro 
prorelled By ego scull, which works on a 
io m о sí — 
Pio И 278) re TOM. SOT 


HONG KONG, n.p. The name of 
this flourishing settlement is hiang- 
kiang, ‘fragrant waterway’ (Bp. Moule). 


HONORE, ONORE, n.p. Hondvar, 
a town and port of Canam, of ancient 
standing and long of piratical repute. 
The etymology is unknown to us (sce 
what Barbosa gives as the native name 
below). [A place of the same name 
in the Bellary District is said to be 
Can. Honnüru, honnu, ‘gold,’ dru, 
oo Vincent has sup it to 
be eon rus of the Periplus, “the 

or the pepper-country А 
pud"—for which eu AREE the 
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Tamil country or Malabar. But this 
can hardly be accepted, for Honore is 
less than 5000 stadia from Barygaza, 
instead of being 7000 as it ought to 
be by the Periplus, nor is it in the 
Tamil region. he true Ndovpa must 
have been Cannanore, or Fudopatnna, 
a little south of the last. [The Madras 
Gloss. explains Náovpa as the country 
of the Waira. The long defence of 
Honore h ptain Torriano, of the 
Bombay Artillery, against the forces 
of Tippoo, in 1783-1784, 1s one of tlie 
most, noble records of the Indian army. 
See an account of it in Forbes, Or. 

cm. iv. 109 зе00.; [2nd ed. ii. 455 
segg.]). 

c. 1343.—“ Next day wo arrived at tho 
city of Hinaur, besido a grent ostuary 
which big ships enter. . . . Tho women of 
Hinaur aro beautiful and chaste . . . the, 
all know the Kuran al-'Azim by heart. 
saw at Hinaur 13 schools for tho instruction 
of girls and 23 for boys,—such a thing as I 
havo seen nowhore else. The inhabitants of 
Maleibür pay the Sultan . . . a fixed annual 
sum from fear of his maritime power."— 
Jin Batuta, iv. 65-07. 

1516.—'*. . . there is another river on 
which stands a good town called Honor; 
the inhabitants use the languago of the 
country, and the Malabars call it Јонон- 
«ram (or Ponaram, in Ramusio); here the 
Malabars carry on much traffic. . . . In 
this town of Onor are two Gentoo corsairs 
patronised by the Lord of the Land, one 
called Timoja and the other Raogy, cach of 
whom has 5 ог 6 very big ships with large 
and well-armed crews.”—Jarlosa, Lisbon, 
ed. 291. 

1553.—“'This port (Onor) and that of 
Baticalf.. . belonged to tho King of 
Bisnaga, and to this King of Onor his 
tributary, and these ports, less than 40 
years before were the most famous of alt 
that coast, not only for the fertility of the 
soil and its abundance in provisions. . . but 
for being the ingress and egress of all mer- 
chandize for the kingdom of Bisnaga, from 
which the King had a great revenue; and 
principally of horses from Arabia. . . ."— 
Barros, 1, viii. cap. х. [And see P. dellu 
Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 202; Comin. Dalboqueryve; 
Hak. Soc. i. 148.] 


HOOGLY, HOOGHLEY, np. 
Properly Hgli, [and said to take its 
name from Beng. hogld, ‘the elephant 
grass > (Typha angustifolta)] : a town on 
the right bank of the Western Delta 
Branch of tlie canga that which has 
long been known from this place as 
the Hoogly River, and on which 
Calcutta also stands, on the other bank, 
and 25 miles nearer the sea. Hoogl 
was one of the first places occupi 
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by Europeans in the interior of 
Bengal; first by the Portuguese in 
the first half of the 16th century. An 
English factory was established here 
in 1640; and it was for some time 
their chief settlement in Bengal In 
1688 саса mi үш до led to Овошн Ваа ааа 
armed action, and the English aban- euo Hye р 
doned Hoogly ; but on tho arrange- v Mu EE (ed аута a oo 
ment of peace they settled at Chatünat dro Ee [es Жесс! ЧЫ, 


1727.—“ Н i т f la Ex- 
(Chuttanutty), now Calcutta. teni, but il butte [t roaches atout йз 
[c. 1590.—'*In tho Sarkír of Satgáon, 


along the River's Side, from tho Chinchura 
before mentioned to the Bandel, a Colony 
there are two ports at a distancéd of half а 
kos from each othor ; the ono is Sátgáon, tho 


formerly sottled by the Portuguese, but the 
i Mogul's Fousdaar теша both at t." 

other Hüglí: the latter tho chief ; both are | —Д. Hamilton, ii. 19 ; [od. 1744]. 

in possession of the Europeans.”—Ain, ed. 

Jarrett, ii. 125.] 


1753. — “Ugli cst uno forteresso des 
1616.—“‘ After the forco of dom Francisco 


Mauros. . . . Ce liou étant le plus considér- 
able do la contréo, des Européens qui 
de Menezes arrived at Sundiva as wo have 
rolated, there camo a few days later to the 


romontent le Gango, lui ont donné le nom 
do riviére d'Ugli dans sa partie in- 
same island 3 senguicels, right well equipped 
with arms and sodio s at the charger iat 


féricure. . . ."—JD'Ancille, p. 61. 
Manuel Viegas, a householder and resident| HOOGLY RIVER, п.р. See pre- 
of Ogolim, or Porto Pequeno, whore dwelt 


js Bede inan Oca tae 80 Iesques io ceding. The stream to which we give 
tho Ganges, in tho territory of the Mogor, this name is formed by the combina- 


under hisill faith that every hour threatened | tion of the delta branches of the 
their strati Becerra Decada, 476. Ganga uin pis Bane ete am - 
25 ;|hee and Matabanga jgira а 
a party of Frank шогаш „ү. camo tad. | angh, and Matabhdngd), known ва the 
ing to S&tg£nw (see PORTO PEQUENO); | Nuddeea (Nadiya) Rivers. 


one kos above that place they occupied some 

Ground on ibe bank ct er (CERO ase HOOKA, s. Hind. from Arab. 

n course of time, throug в ignorance hubtah, properly ‘a round casket. 

and negligeuco of the rulers of Bengal, fea, property ч 

theso Huropenns increased in Шо рец The Indian pipe for smoking through 

erected substantial buildings, which they | water, the elaborated hubble-bub 

fortified. . . . In due courso a considerablo (ау). That which is smoked іп the 
hooka із a curious суы of tobacco, 
pice, molasses, fruit, [See Baden- 


с. 1666.— Tho rest they kept for their 
service to make Rowers of them ; and such 
as thoy wore thomaclves, bri 


place grew up, which was known by tho 

namo of the Port of Higli. . . . These 

[оссе had como to the notico of tho 

Emperor (Shí£h Јеһќп), and he resolved to 

put an end to thom,” &c.—'Aldul Hamid 
hort, in Elliot, vii. 91-32. 


1644. — “Tho other important voyage 
which used to be made from Cochim was 
that to Bengalla, when tho port and town 
of Ugolim were still standing, dnd much 
moro when we had the Porto Grande (q.v.) 
and tho town of Diangd; this used to be 
mado by so many ships that often in опо 
monsoon there camo 30 or more from Ben- 
galla to Cochim, all ladon with rice, sugar, 
lae, iron, salt-petro, and many kinds of 
cloths both of grass and cotton, ghee 
(maateyga), long pepper, a great quantity 
of wax, besides wheat and EE шая 
besides, such as quilts and rich ding ; 
so that cvory ship zd а capital of more 
than 20,000 xerafins. But sinco these two 
possessions were lost, and the two ports тегс 
closed, there go Vg one or two vessols to 
Orixa."— Bocarro, MS., 1. 315. 


1605.—'*O Rey do Arracüo nos tomou a 
fortaleza de Sirifio em Pegi; О grão Mogor 
a cidade do Golim em Bengala."—7/*. AManoel. 
Godinho, Relação, kc. 


осе, Panjab Products, 1. 990.] In 
1840 the hooka was still very common 
at Calcutta dinner-tables, as well as 
imental mess-tables, and its bubble- 
bubble-bubble was heard from various 
quarters before the cloth was removed 
—as was customary in those days. 
Going back further some twelve or 
fifteen years it was not very uncommon 
to see the use of the hooka kept up by 
old Indians after their return to 
Europe; one such at least, in the re- 
collection of the elder of the present 
writers in his childhood, репа 1аду 
who continued its use in Scotland for 
several years. When the second of the 
resent writers landed first at, Madras, 
in 1860, there were perhaps half-a- 


one now (c. 1878). A few gentlemen 
at Hyderabad are said still to keep it 
up. [Mrs. Mackenzie writing in 1850 


HOOKA. 


„says: "There was a dinner party in 
tlie evening (at Agra), esM civilians, 
as I quickly discovered by their hugas. 
I have never seen the huga smo 


save at Delhi and Agra, except by a 


very old general officer at Calcutta.” 
Life in ae Mission, ii. 196). In 1837 


Miss Eden says: “the aides-de-camp 


and doctor get their newspapers ап! 


hookahs in a cluster on their side of the 
street." (Up the Country, i. 70). The 
rules for the Calcutta Subscription 
Dances in 1792 provide : “That hookers 
be not admitted to the ball room during 
part of the night. But hookers 


an 

ETT ht be admitted to the supper rooms, 
to the card rooms, to the boxes in the 
theatre, and to each side of the assembly 
room, between the large puan and the 
walls.” — , Good Ol 
“In former days it was a dire offence 
to step over another person's hooka- 
carpet and hooka-snake. Men who did 
so intentionally were called out.” (Af.- 
Gen. Keatinge). 

1768. — “Тыз last Season I have boon 
without Company (cxcept that of my Pipe 
or Hooker), and when employed in the in- 
nocent diversion of smoaking it, have often 
thought of you, and Old Ergland."—4A/S. 
Setter of James Rennell, July 1. 

1782.— “When he observes that the 
gentlemen introduce their hookas and smoak 
in the company of ladies, why did he not 
add that the mixture of sweet-sconted 
Persian tobacco, sweet herbs, coarse sugar, 
spice, etc, which they inhale . . . comes 
through clean water, and is so very pleasant, 
that many ladies take tho tube, 221 draw a 
little of tho smoak into their mouths."— 

Price's Tracts, vol. i. p. 78. 

1783.—''For my part, in thi ears’ 
residence, I nover could find ares MESE 

. luxury of tho East, so much talked of hero, 
except sitting in an arm-chair, smoaking a 
drinking cool water (when I could 

t it) and wearing clean linen." — (Jos. 

Price), Some Observations on a late Publication, 
&o., 19. 

1789.—'' When tho cloth is removed, all 
the servants except tho hookerbedar retiro, 
and make way for tho sea to circu- 
late, which is very rofreshing to tho Com- 
рапу, whilst thoy drink their wino, and 
smoke the hooker, a machino not ensily 
described. . . ."—Afunro's Narrative, 53. 

1828.—'' Every ono was hushed, but tho 
noise of that wind . . . and the occasional 
bubbling of my own hookah, which had just 

rnishod ER another chillum;"— 

bash, 1. 


a с. боер Sir C. Napier, quoted undor 


ak vemm 
Son houka bigarré d'arai es fleuries.” 
Leconte de Lisle, P. E Barbares. 
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Days, i. 98.] |; 


HOOLUCK. 


1872.—'*. . . in the background tho car- 

of a boar with a gusten ot villa pa 

itting by 16 ing a hookah of primitivo 

pus pp een to take a pull Кы turn." 
—A True Reformer, ch. i. 

1874.—‘. . . des houkas d'argent omaillé 

et ciselé. . . ." — Franz, Souvenir d'une 


Cosaque, ch. iv. 


HOOKA-BURDAR,s. Hind.from 
Pers. hukku-barddr, * hooka-bearer ?; the 
servant whose duty it was to attend to 
his master’s hooka, and who considered 
that duty sufficient to occupy his time. 
See Williamson, V.M. i. 220. 

[1779.—'* Mr. and Mrs. Hastings present 
their compliments to Mr. —— and request 
the favour of his company to а concort and 
supper on Thursday next. Mr. —— is 
requested to bring no servants except his 
Houccaburdar."—In Curey, Good Old Days, 


1789. — **Hookerbedar." (Sec under 
HOOKA.) 

1801.—'* The Resident . . . tells а strange 
story how his hookah-burdar, after cheat- 
ing and robbing hím, proceeded to England, 
and set up as the Prince of Sylhet, took in 
evorybody, was waited upon by Pitt, dined 
with the Duke of York, and was presented 
to the King.”—Alphinstone, in Life, i. 34. 


HOOKUM, s An order; Ar.—H. 
hukm. (See under HAKIM.) 

[1678. — “The King's hookim is of as 
small valuc as an ordinary Governour's.”— 
In Fule, Недзе” Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. xlvi. 

880.—“ Of course Raja Joe Hookham 
will preside.”—Ali Baba, 100.] 


HOOLUCK, з. Beng. halak? The 
word is not in the Dicts., [but it is 
possibly connected with шій, Skt. 
шара, ‘an owl,’ both bird and animal 
taking their name from their wailing 
note}. The black gibbon (Hylobutes 
hoolook, Jerd.; [Blanford, Mammalia, 5], 
not unfrequently tamed on our Ё. 
frontier, and from its gentle engaging 
ways, and plaintive cries, often becom- 
ing a great pet. In the forests of the 
Kasia Hills, when there was neither 
sound nor sign of a living creature, by 
calling out hoo! hoo! one sometimes 
could wake a clamour in onse from 
the hoolucks, as if hundreds had 
suddenly started to life, each: shouting 
hoo! hoo! hoo! at the top of his voice. 

с. 1809.—'* The Hulluks live in consider- 
able herds ; and although exceedingly noisy, 
it is difficult to procure a view, their activity 
in springing from treo to treo being vei 

t ; and they are very shy."—Bu n's 

кпфроог, in India, iii. 563. 
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1868.—'' Our only captive this timo was a 
huluq monkey, a shy little beast, and vory 
rarely seen or caught.  Thoy havo blaci 
fur with white breasts, and go about usuall: 
in pairs swinging from branch to branci 
with incredible agility, and making tho 
forest resound with their strange enchinatory 
E UT, Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 

74. 


1884.—‘ He then . . . describes a gibbon 
he had (not an historian nor a book, but a 
specimen of Hylobates hooluck) who must 
have been wholly delightful. This engaging 
anthropoid used to put his arm through 
Mr. Sterndalo's, was extromely cloan in his 
habits (* which,’ s Mr. Sterndale thought- 
fully and truthful у, *cannot be said of all 
Шо monkey tribo’), and would not go to 
sleep without a pillow. Of course ho dicd 
of consumption. The gibbon, however, as 
a pet has one weakness, that of ‘howling in 
a piercing and somowhnt, hysterical fashion 
for some minutes till exhausted.’ "—Sat;. 
Review, May 31, on Sterudale's Хш. Hist. of 
Mammalia of India, &c. 


HOOLY, s. Hind. hold (Skt. holaka), 
[perhaps from the sound made in sing- 
ing]. The spring festival, held at the 
aren of the vernal equinox, during 
the 10 days preceding the full moon of 
the month Phdlguna. It is a sort of 
carnival in honour of Krishna and the 
milkmaids, Passers-by are chaffed, and 
pelted with red powder, or drenched 
with yellow liquids from squirts. 
Songs, mostly obscene, are sung in 
praise of Krishna, and dances per- 
formed round fires. In Bengal the 
feast is called dol јата, or *Swing- 
cradle festival [On the idea under- 
lying the rite, see Frazer, Golden Bough, 
2nd ed. iii. 306 seq.] 


с. 1590.—** Hero is also a place called 
Cheramutty, where, during tho feast of the 
Hooly, flames issue out of the ground in a 
most astonishing mannor."”—Gladirin’s Aycen 
гету, ii. 34; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 173]. 

[1671.—'*In Feb. or March they have а 
feast tho Romanists call Carnival, tho Indians 
"Whoolye."—In Рие, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. ccexiv.] 

1673.—'*. . . their Hooly, which is at 
their other Sced-Timo."— Fryer, 180. 

1727.—'*One Qon they kept on Sight 
of a Now Moon in Fobruary, excecded the 
rest in ridiculous Actions and Expenso ; and 
this they called the Feast of Wooly, who 
was . , . a fierce fellow in a War with 
some Giants that infested Sindy. . . ."— 24. 
Hamilton, i. 128 ; [ed. 1744, i. 129]. 

1808.—'*I have dolivered your m c 
to Mr. H. about April day, but he says е 
understands the learned to place the Hooly 
as according with May day, and he believes 
they have no occasion in Indin to set apart 
а particular day in the year for the manu- 


HOPPER, 


facture. . . ."—Letter from Mra. Jlalked to 
W. Hastings, in Cal. Review, xxvi. 93. 

1809,—‹&, . . We paid tho Muha Raj 
(Sindhia) the customary visit at the Hohlee. 
Everything was prepared for playing ; but 
nt Captain C.’s particular request, that 
p the ceremony was dispensed with. 
Playing the Hohlee consists in throwing 
about a quantity of flour, made from n 
water-nut called singara, and dyed with 
red sanders; it is called aber; and tho 
principal sport is to cast it into the cyes, 
mouth, and nose of the players, and to 
splash them all over with water tin; of 
an orange colour with the flowers of the dak: 
(seo DHAWK) tree."—Broughton's Letters, 
1. 87,5 [ed. 1892, p. 65 s«.]. 


HOON, s. A gold Pagoda (coin), 
qy. Hind. han, “perhaps from Canar. 
honnu (gold)”— Wilson. [See Rice, 
Mysore, i. 801.] 

1617.—'' A wonderfully large diamond 
from a mino in the territory of Golkonda 
had fallen into tho hands of Kutbu-I-Mulk ; 
whereupon an order was issued, directing 
him to forward tho samo to Court ; whon its 
estimated value would he taken into account 
as part of tho two /«cs of huns which was 
the stipulated amount of his annual tributo." 
— Inàyat Khan, in Elliot, vii. 84. 

1879.—“ In Exhibit 320 Ramji engages to 
pay five hons (== з. 20) to Vithoba, besides 
paying the Government assessment." — 
Даму, High Court. Judgment, Jan. 27, 
p. 121. 


HOONDY,s. Hind. hundi, hundavi; 
Mahr. and Guj. hundi. A bill of ex- 
change in a native language. 

1810.—“ Hoondies (i.e. bankers’ drafts) 


would bo of no uso whatever to them."— 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 530. 


HOONIMAUN, s. The great ape ; 
also called Lungoor. 
1053.—''Hermand cst vn singe quo Ics 


Tndou tiennent „pour Sninct."—De la Boul- 
laye-le-Gouz, p. 541. 


HOOWA. A peculiar call (kawa) 
used by the Singhalese, and thence 
applied to the distance over which 
this call can be heard. Compare the 
Australian coo-ce. 


HOPPER, ғ. A colloquial term in S. 
India for cakes (usually of rice-flour), 
somewhat resembling the wheaten 
ehupatties (q.v.) of Upper India. It 
is the Tamil appam, [from appu, ‘to 
clap with the hand.’ In Bombay the 
form used is ap.] 

1582.—'Thus having talked a. while, ho 
gave him very ЖУРГЕМ A 


HOPPO. 


commanded to give him certaine cakes, 
mde ot Шо fionar, of Wheate, 
Маја! о call Apes, 
honnie,"—Castastedi (by N.L.), f. 38. 

1606.—“ Great dishes of apas.”—Goutea, 
f. 48v. 

1672.—' These cakes are called Apen b 
the Malnbars.”—Batduens, Afgederye (Dute 


ed.), 39. 


с, 1690.—' Ex iis (the chestnuts of the Jack question,"—Zhe Ран гае at Canton, p. 


fruit) in solo siccatis farinam, ex eaque 
placentas, apas dictas, conficiunt," —Ztkecle, 
ii. 
1707.—'* Thoso who bake oppers without 
ission will be CE to severe penalty. 
—Thesavaleme (Tamil Laws of Jaffna), 700. 
[1826.—'* He sat down beside me, ат 
shared hotwcon us hia coarse brown aps. — 
Pandurang Hari, od. 1873, i. 81.] 
1860.—'* tippas (called hoppers by tho 
lish) . . . supply their morning ropast. 
—Tennent’s Ceylon, ii. 161. 


HOPPO, s The Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Customs at Canton. Giles 
says: “The term is mid to be a 
corruption of Hoo poo, the Boa 
Revenue, with which oflice the Hoppo, 
or Collector of duties, is in direct com- 
munication.” Dr. Williams gives а 


different account (see below). Neither}... 


affords much satisfaction. [The N.#.D. 
accepts the account 
tion from Williams.) 


1711.—'* The 
Ships as a great 
will give you all tho fair words imaginable. 
—Leckyer, 101. 


ranch of their Profits, 
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which tho | named 
and with the samo | care an 


ов, who look on Europe | » 


HORSE-RADISH TREE. 


[1878.—'* Tho second board or tribunal is 
hoopoo, and to it is ontrusted the 
d keeping of tho impcrial revenue.” 
—Gray, China, i. 19.] 

1882.—''It may be as well to mention 
here that tho ‘ o” (as he was incorrectly 
styled) filled an office especially created for 
the foreign trade at Canton. . . . The Board 
of Revenue is in Chinese * Hoo-poo,’ and the 


office was locally misapplied to the айг їп 


HORSE-KEEPER, s. An old m 
vincial English term, used in the Madras 
Presidency and in Ceylon, for ‘groom.’ 
The usual corresponding words are, iu 


ing 


and | N. India, syce (q.v.), and in Bombay 


ghordwald (see GORAWALLAH). 


1555.—'' There in the reste of the Cophine 
made for tho nones thei bewrio ono of his 
dicrest lemmans, a waityng manne, a Cooke, 
а Horse-keeper, а Lacquie, a Butler, and 
a Horse, whiche thei al at first strangle, 
and thruste in."— W. Watreman, Fardle of 
Faciouns, N. 1. 

1609. — ** Watermen, Lackeyes, Horse- 


rd of keepers. — Harkins, in Purchas, і. 210. 


1673.—‹ On St. George's Day I was com- 
tnanded by the Honourable Gerald. Aungier 
. .. to embarque on a Bombaim Boat . . . 


| waited on by two of the Governor's servants 


an Horsekeeper. . . .'"—Jryer, 123. 
1698.—'*. . . followed by his boy... 


given in the quota- | and his horsekeeper."—In Wheeler, 1. 200. 


1829.—'* In my English buggy, with lamps 
hted and an English sort of a nag, I might 
тоз have fancied myself in England, but 
for the black horse-keeper alongside of me.” 
— Меп. of Col. Mountain, 87. “© 
1837.—‘‘ Even my horse pretends ho is too 


li 


1727.—'*1 have staid about п Weok, and | fino to switch off his own flies with his own 


found no Merchants come near me, which 
made me suspect, that there were some 


long tail, but turns his head round to order 
hors . -. to wipe them off for 


underhand dealings between the Hapoa and pag nary тера. "Madras, 50. 


his Chaps, to my Projudico."—,1. Hamilton, 
ii, 228; [od. 1744, ii. 227]. (Scc also under 
HONG.) 


HORSE-RADISH TREE, s. This 


1743.—'*. . . just пя ho (Mr. Anson) was | is a common name, in both N. and S. 


ready to embark, tho Ho; 
Gatton beste apes ad Marao refused to 
rant a permi io „"—4 "s Ve 
Sth cd. 1756, p. 365. D d) 
1750-52,—'' The hoppo, 
inspector of customs... came to 
lay." — Usbeck, i. 359. 25 теза 


happa, or first |2 


po or Chinese | India, for the tree called in Hind. s«- 


hajnd; Moringa pa ygosperma, Gaertn., 
Hyperanthera Moringa, Vahl. (N. O. 
Mor ERE, in Skt. sobhdnjuna. Sir 

. Birdwood says: “A marvellous tree 
botanically, as no one knows in what 


1782,—'*La chargo d'Opeou répond à cello | Order to put it; it has links with so 
d'intendant de provinco."—Sonnerat, ii, 236. | many ; and it is evidently a ‘head- 


1797.—'. . . the H 


or mandarine | Centre’ in the progressive development 


more immediately connected with Euro-|of forms.” The name is given because 


peans."—Sir G. Staunton, i. 239. 
1842 (1).—'*The term hi 

Canton, and is a co 
‘or-po-rko, the name of the officer who has 

control over the boats on the ri 

applied to the Collector “of igh ЗН: 


is confined to | horse- 
Ern of the term | in flavour. 


the scraped root is u in place of 
ish, which it closely resembles 
i In S. India the same plant 
is celled the Drumstick- tree (бу), 


bs | from the shape of the long slender 


foreignors,”—Wells Williams, Chinese Com- | fruit, which is used as a vegetable, or 


mercial Guide, 221. 


` 


in curry, or made into a native pickle 
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HOWDAH, HOWDER. 


ee ee ee 


“most nauseous to Europeans” (Punjab 
Plants). It isa native of N.W. India, 
and also extensively cultivated in India 
and other tropical countries, and is used 
also for many purposes in the native 
pharmacopwia. [See MYROBALAN.] 


HOSBOLHOOKUM, &c. Properly 
(Ar. used in Hind.) 4asb-ul-hukm, liter- 
ally ‘according to order? ; these words 
forming the initial formula of a docu- 
mient issued by oflicers of State on royal 
authority, aud thence applied as the 
title of such a document. 


1678.—** Had it bin another King, as Sha- 
jehawn, whose phirmaund (sce FIRMAUN) 
and hasbullhookims were of such great 
force and binding."—In Yule, Hedges’ Diary, 
Hak, Soe. ii. xlvi.] 


» ©“... tho other given in the 10th 
year of Oranzeeb, for the English to pay 2 
per cent. at Surat, which the Mogul inter- 
preted by his order, and Husbull Hookum 
(ùl est, а word of command by word of 
mouth) to his Devan in Bengall, that tho 
English were tq pay 2 per cent. custom at 
Surat, and in all other his dominions to be 
custom free.”"—/%. St. Gro. Consns,, lrth 
Dec., in Notes and Exts., Pt. I. pp. 97-98. 


1702.—** The Nabob told mo that tho great 
God knows that he had ever a hoarty respect 
for tho English . . . saying, here is tho 
Hosbulhocum, which tho king has sent mo 
to seize Factories and all their effects.”—In 
Wheeler, i. 987. 


1727.—'* The Phirmavud is presented {oy 
the Goosberduar (Goorzburdar), or Hosbal- 
houckain, or, in nglisk, tho King's 
Messenger) and the Governor of the Provinco 
or City makes a pe ema - Hamilton, 
i. 230; [ed. 1744, i, 233]. 


1757.—“ This Treaty was conceived in the 
following Terms. I. Whatever Rights and 
Privileges the King had granted tho English 
Company, in their Phirmaund, and the 
Hushulhoorums (sic), sent from Delly, shall 
not be disputed."—Aem. of the Revolution 
tn Bengal, pp. 21-22. 

1759.—“ Housbul-hookum (wader the great 
seal of the Naboh Vizier, Ulwak Maleck, 
Nizam al Mulack Bakadour. Ве peace unto 
the high and renowned Mr. John Spencer...” 
—In Cambridge's Acct. of the War, &c., 229. 


1761.—“ A grant signed by the Mogul is 
called a Phirmaund (farmán). By the 
Mogul's Son, a Nushawn (nishdn). By the 
Nabob a Perwanna (partae). Ву the 
Vizier, a Housebul покии". 226. 


1769.—“‘ Besides it is obvious, that as 
great a sum might have been drawn from 
that Company without affecting gety 
‚+. or running into his golden dream of 
cockets on the Ganges, or visions of Stam 
duties, Pericannas, wsticks, Aisthundces an 
Husbulhookums.”—Burle, Olsxs. on a late 


Publication called ‘Tho Present State of tho 
Nation.” 


HOT-WINDS, s. This may almost 
be termed the name of one of the 
seasons of the year in Upper India, 
when the hot dry westerly winds pre- 
vail, and such aids to coolness as the 
tatty and thermantidote (q.v.) are 
Brought into use, May is the typical 
month of such winds, 


1801. —* Holkar appears to mo to wish to 
avoid tho contest at present; and so does 
Gen. Lake, possibly from a desire to givo his 
troops some reposo, and not to expose tho 
Europeans to the hot winds in Hindustan.” 
— Wellington, iii. 180. 

1873.—'' It's no uso thinking of lunch in 
this roaring hot wind that's getting up, 
во wo shall be all light and fresh for another 
shy at tho pigs this afternoon," —TAe. True 
Reformer, i. p. 8. 


HOWDAH, vulg. HOWDER, &c., s. 
Hind. modified from Ar. haudaj. A 
great chair or framed seat carried by 
an elephant: The original Arabic 
word haudaj is applied to litters 
carried by camels. 

с. 1663.—* At othor times ho rideth on an 
Elephant in a Mik-dember or Hauze . . . 
the Mik-dember being a little square House 
or Turret of Wi is always painted and 
gilded; and the Hauze, which is an Oval 
seat, having a Canopy with Pillars over it, 
is so likewise.”"—Sernier, E.T. 119; [ed. 
Constable, 370]. 


c. 1785.—'' Colonol Smith . . . reviewed 
his troops from tho houdar of his elephant." 
—Carraccioli's L. of Olice, iii, 193. 


A p ular rhyme which was Huc 
in ndia successively to Warren 
Hastings’ escape from Benares in 1781, 
and to Col Monson’s retreat from 
Malwa in 1804, and which was per- 
haps much older than either, runs : 


** Ghoro par валдан par m ; 
Jala ааа A Kornail Munin 1” 
which may be rendered with some 

anachronism in expression : 


** Horses with howdahs, and elephants 
ddlod 


Off holter skelter the Sahibs skedaddled.” 
[1805. — '*Houza, howda." Seo under 
АМВАВЕЕ.] 


1831.— 
** And when they talked of Elophants, 
And riding in my Howder, 
(So it was called by all my aunts) 
I prouder grow and proudor." 
H. M. Parker, in Bengal Annual, 119. 


HUBBA. 


1856.— 
** But sho, tho gallant lady, holding fast 
With ove ho paa tho Пей howdah s 
sid 
Still with tho other circles tight the babo 
Soro smitten by a cruel shaft 
The Banyan Tree, а Роот. 
- 3863.—'*Elephants aro also liable to be 
disabled . . . ulcors arise from neglect or 
carolessness in fitting on tho howdah."— 
Sat. Review, Sopt. 6, 312. 


HUBBA, з. A grain ; ajot or tittle. 
Ar. habba. 

1786—“‘ For two years we havo not reccived 
a hubba on Eur of our Sanka though 
tho ministers have annually charged a lac of 
rupees, and never paid us anything. —In 
Art. agst. Hastings, Burke, vii. 11. 

[1836.—** Tho habbeh (or grain of barloy) 
is tho 48th part of dirhem, or third of a 
keorat . . . or in commerce fully equal to 
an English grain." — Lane, Mod. Egypt, 


ii, 826, 


HUBBLE-BUBBLE, з. Ап ono- 
matopoeia applied to the hooka in its 
rudimentary form, as used by the 
masses in India. Tobacco, or a mix- 
ture containing tobacco amongst other 
things, is placed with embers in a 
terra-cotta chillum (q.v.), from which 


а reed carries the smoke into a coco- | р 


nut shell half full of water, and the 
smoke is drawn through a hole in the 
side, generally without апу kind of 
mouth-piece, making a bubbling or 
gurgling sound. An elaborate descrip- 
tion is given in Terry's Voyage (вее 
below) and another in Govinda Sa- 
manta, i. 29 (1872). 


1616.—''. . . thoy have little Earthen 

ts. . . having a narrow neck and ап 
open round top, out of the belly of which 
comes a small spout, to the lower part of 
which spout they fill tho Pot with water: 
then putting their Tobucco loose in the top, 
and a burning coal upon it, thoy having first 
fastned a very small strait hollow Сапе or 
Reed . . . within that spout . . . the Pot 
standing on the ground, draw that smoak 
into their mouths, which first falls upon tho 
Superficies of the water, and much discolours 
it. And this way of taking their Tobacco 
they believe makes it much more cool an 
wh ."—Тету, ed. 1665, р. 363. 

с. 1630.—'' Tobacco is of great account 
here; not strong (as our men love) but 
X ae out of dum EL 

ubble - es . . ."— Sir. Т. 
Herbert, 28. z 

1673.—'' Coming back I found my trouble- 
some Comrade m and ing u 
his Household Stud, his- "Вал bowl, and 
Езел, to go along with me."— 
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1673.—'*. . . bolstered up with embroi- 
dered Cushions, smoaking out of a silver 
Hubble-bubble."—Frycr, 131. 

1697.—'*. . . Yesterday the King’s 
Dewan, and this day tho King's Buxeo . . . 
arrived . . . to cach of whom sent two 
bottles of Rose-water, and a glass Hubble- 
bubble, with a complimont."—In Wheeler, 
i. 818. 

c. 1760.—Seo Grose, i. 146. 

1811.—* Cetto manièro de fumer est 
extrémement commune... оп la nomme 
Hubbel de Bubbel.”—So/vyns, tom. iii. 

1868.—'*His (the Dyak's) favourito pipo 
is a hugo abhi Dub le."— Wallace, Ar 
Archip. ed. 1880, p. 80. 


HUBSHEE, np. Ar. Habashi, P. 
Habshi, ‘an Abyssinian,’ an Ethiopian, 
ane The name is often specifically 
applied to the chief of Jinjira on the 
western coast, who is the descendant of 
an Abyssinian family. 


1298.—“‘There aro numerous cities and 
vill in this province of Abash, and many 
merchants."—4J/«rco Polo, 2nd ed. ii. 425. 

I 1316. — 'Habshis." Sco under 
COLOMBO.] 

1553.—“‘At this time, among certain 
Moors, who came to sell provisions to the 
ships, had come three Abeshis (Alexijs) of 
the country of the Prester John . . ."— 
arros, І. iv. 4. 
[1612.—'*Sent away the Thomas towards 
the Habash coast."—anvers, Letters, i. 166 ; 
“The Habesh shore.”—Jbid. i. 131. 


[c. 1601.—'*. . . on my way to Gonder, 
the capital of Habech,.or Kingdom of 
Ethiopia.”—Bernicr, ей. Constuble, 2.] 

1673.—'* Cowis Cawn, an Hobsy or Arabian 
Coffery (Caffer).”—Fryer, 147. 

1681.—** Haubessini . . . nunc passim no- 
minantur; vocabulo ab Arabibus indito, 
quibus Habesh colluviem vel mixturam 

en denotat," — Ludolphi, Hist. Aethiop. 
ib. i. c. i. 

1750-60.—'* Tho Moors аго also fond of 
having Abyssinian slaves known in India by 
атташе of Hobshy Coffrees.” — Grose, 
i. 

1789.—''In India Negroes, Habissinians, 
Nobis (i.c. Nubians) &с. &c. aro promis- 
cuously called Habashies or Habissians, 
although the two latter aro no negroes ; and 
the Nobies and Habashes differ greatly from 
one PETRUS] to Seir Mutagherin, 
iii, 


SaS . + the master of a family 

opis a slave, frequently a Haffshee 

A of the darkest hue, for his heir." 

— Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 473.] 
1884.—''One of my Tibetan ies had 

short curly brown hat aan was Роа both 

servan 3 
LA elec, is, and by Dr. Campbell, ‘a 
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“T understood that the namo was specific. 
for that description of pony amongst the 
traders,"— Note by Sir Joseph Hooker. 


. HUCK. Properly Аг. Һай. A just 
right; а lawful claim; а perquisite 
claimable by established usage. 


[1806.—'* Tho difforonco between tho bazar 
prico, and the amount prico of the articlo 
sold, is tho huq of the Dullal (Deloll)."— 
Confessions of un Orderly, 50.) 


HUCKEEM, s  Ar—H. kakim; 
a physician. (See note under HAKIM.) 


1622,.—''T, who was thinking littlo or 
nothing about myself, was forthwith put 
by them into the hands of an excellent 
physician, a native of Shiraz, who then 
аррепей to bo at Lar, and whose name 
was Hekim ліе! fetal. Tho word hekim 
significs ‘ wise’; it is a title which it is tho 
custom to give to all those learned in 
medical mattors."—. della Valle, ii. 318. 
1673.—'* My Attendance is ongaged, and 
а Million of Promises, could I restore him to 
his Health, laid down from his Wives, 
Children, and Relations, who all (with the 
Citizens, as I could hear going along) pray 
to God that: ће Hackin Fring/, the Fraak 
Doctor, might kill him . . ."—Fryer, 312. 
1837.—* I had the native works on Materia 
Medica collated by competent Hakeems and 
Moonshees.”—Royle, Hindoo Madlicine, 25. 


HULLIA, s  Canaree Holeya; 
the same as Polea (pulayan) (q.v.), 
equivalent to Pariah (q.v.). [*Holcyas 
field-labourers and agrestic serfs of 
S. Canara; Pulayan being the Malaya- 
lam and Paraiyan the Tamil form of 
the same word, Brahmans derive it 
from hole, ‘pollution’; others from 
hola, ‘Jand? or ‘soil,’ as being thought 
to be autochthones” (Sturrock, Man. of 
S. Canara, i. 173). The last derivation 
is accepted in the Madras Gloss. Foran 
illustration of these people, see Richter, 
Man. of Coorg, 112.) 


1817.—“. . . a Hulliá or Pariar King.” 
—Wülks, Hist. Sltehea, i. 151. 


1874.— At Melkotta, the chief seat of the 
followers of Rámanya [Riminuja] Acharya, 
and at the Brihman temple at Bailar, the 
Hóléyars or Pareyars have the right of 
entering the temple on three days in the 
year, specially set apart for them."—.M. J. 
Wathouse, in Jad. Antiq. iii, 191, 


HULWA,s Аг. аит and haliwa 
is generic for sweetinent, and the word 
is in use from Constantinople to 
Caleutta. In H. the word represents 


HUMMAUL. 


gredients are milk, sugar, almond 
paste, and ghee flavoured with ath 
mom. “The best at Bombay is im- 
ported from Muskat” (Birdwood). 


1672.—"‘Ce qui estoit plus le plaisan 
c'estoit un homme qui обо fo M 
des confituriers, lequel avoit une chomiso 
qui ay descendoit aux talons, toute cou- 
verto d'alva, c'est à diro, de confituro."— 
Journ. d'Ant. Galland, i. 118. 

1673.—'*. . . tho Widow once a Moon (to) 
go to tho Grave with hor Acquaintanco to 
repeat the doleful Dirge, after which she 
bestows Holway, a kind of Sacramental 
Wafer; and entreats their Prayers for tho 
Soul of tho Departed."— Fryer, 94. 

1836. —'“ А curious cry of the seller of 
a kind of swectmeat (*haláweh 7), сот 
of treacle fried with some other in; dients, 
is “Кога nail! О swoctmeat! . . ." children 
and servants often steal implements of 
iron, &c., from the hauso . . . and givo 
them to him in oxchange. . . Гане, 
Mod. Egypt., cd. 1871, ii. 15. 


HUMMAUL, s Ar. {атта a 

orter. The use of the word in India 
is confined to the west, and there now 
commonly indicates a palankin-bearer. 
The word still survives in paris of 
Sicily in the form camallu It. *fac- 
chino,’ a relic of the Ѕагасепіс occupa- 
tion. In Andalusia alhamel now 
means а man who lets out a | таре 
horse; and the word is also us iu 
Morocco in the same way (Dozy). 


с. 1350.—'' Those rustics whom they call 
camalls (cumallos), whose business it is to 
carry burdens, and also to carry men and 
women on their shoulders in litters, such as 
are mentioned in Canticles: * Frreuhun jecit 
sibi Salamon de lignis Libani’ whereby is 
meant a portable litter such as I used to bo 
carried in at Zayton, and in India,"-—Jokn 
de’ Marigqnolli, in Cathay, &c,, 300. 


1551.—** То the Xabandar (see SHA- 
BUNDER) (at Ormuz) for the vessels cm- 
ployed in discharging stores, and for the 
amals who serve in tho custom-house,"— 
S. Botelho, Tambo, 103. 

16031.—'* His honour was carried by the 
Amaals, i.e. the Palankyn bearers 12 in 


1711.--* Hamalage, or Cooley-hire, at 1 
GOSBECK) for every maund 

"—Taritf in Lockyer, 213. 

-60.—** The Hamauls or porters, who 

make x livelihood of carrying goods to and 


| from thu warchouses.”—Gros, i. 120. 


1509.—'* The palankeen-hearers аго here 
called hamauls (a word siznifving carrier) 
. these people come chielly from the 


ке country, aud are of the rvombie 


а particular class, of which the in- | or agricultural custe."—Mavie Graken, 2. 


HUMMING-BIRD. 


_——————— 
. 1813.—For Hamauls at Bussora, seo Mil- 


burn, i. 126. 


—“ roaned under the 
1840.—'' The hamals g Ro NATUR 


weight of their ious | 


of the Ganges” (Dr. Duff to wit | — Smith's 


Life of Dr. John Vilson, 1878, p. 232. 

1877.—'' The stately iron gato 
the front garden of tho Russian 
was beset by a motley cro 
or street ро 
burden of heavy 


trunks and boxes, woul 


como now and then up ono or othor of the 
two somicircular avenues,” —Letter from Con- 


stantinople, in Times, May T. 


HUMMING-BIRD, s This name 


i ularly applied in some parts of 
Inl to the тав (sub-fam. Nec- 
tarininae). 


HUMP, s. 
the salted humps 


BUFFALO.) 


HUROARRA, HIRCARA, &с,, а. 


Hind. harkdrd, ‘a pp a со 5 
е 


to the same 
authority, is har, ‘every, kär, *busi- 
ness’ ‘The word became very familiar 


an emissary, а spy’ (JVilson). 


etymology, according 


in the Gilchristian spelling Hurkaru, 
from the existence of a Calcutta news- 
paper bearing that title (Bengal 
Hurkaru, generally enunciated by non- 
Indians as Hurkérod), for the first 60 
years of last century, or thereabouts. 


1747.—“ Given to tho Ircaras for bringing 
news of the Engagement. (Pag.) 4 3 0."— 
Fort St David, Expenses of the Paymaster, 
under January. MS. Records in India 
Office. 

1748.—'* Tho city of Dacca is in the 
utmost confusion on account of . . . advices 
of а largo forco of Mahrattas coming by way 
of tho Sunderbunds, and that they were 
advanced as far as Sundra Col, when first 
descried by thoir Hurcurrahs."—In Long, 4. 


1757.—'T rou to send me a good 
alcara who A Sd ide the Portuguese 
language. "—Letter in /сез, 159. 

» "Hircars or Spies.”—Jbid. 161; 
{and comp. 67}. 

1761.—“The head Harcar returned, and 
told me this as well as several other sccrets 
very useful to me, which I got from him by 
dint of moncy and some rum."—Lottor of 
Сир. Martin White, in Long, 260. 

ганаа" (Scc under DALO- 

1780.—'*One day upon tho march a Hir- 
n саше Eus mire. him a letter 
rom Colonel Baillie."—Letter of T. 
in Life, i. 96. Анто, 
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enclosing 


Embassy 
Hamal 


B, 
онны р d halearrahs and spies to conceal a letter aro 


‘Calcutta humps’ are 
of Indian oxen 


exported from that city. (See under 


HUZARA. 


.— “Tho hircarras reported tho 
aoe to bo at Bokordun."—Lotter of А. 
Wellesley, ibid. 348. 

c. 1810,.—** Wo were mot at the entrance 
of Ti 's dominions by four hircarrahs 
or во ога, whom the Sultan sent ns a guard 
to conduct us safoly."—Afiss Edgeworth, 
Lame Jercas. Miss Edgoworth has oddly 
misused the word hore. 

1813.—''Tho contrivances of tho nativo 


extremely clover, and tho measures they 
frequently adopt to elude tho vigilanco of 
an enemy are equally oxtraordinary. — 
Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 129 ; [comparo 2nd cd. 
i. 64; ii. 201]. 


HURTAUL,s. Hind. from Skt. hari- 
talaka, hartdl, harital, yellow arsenic, 
orpiment. 

c. 1347.—Ibn Batuta seems oddly to con- 
found it with camphor. ‘The best (cam- 


phor) called in tho country itsolf al-hardala, 
is that which attains tho highest degree of 


cold."—iv. 241. 


c. 1759.—'*. . . hartal and Cofch, Earth- 
Oil and Wood-Oil. . . ."—List of Burmeso 
Products, in D«lrymple's Or. Reper. i. 109. 


HUZARA, np. Thisnamehas two 
quite distinct uses. 


(a) Pers. Hazüra. It is used asa 
generic name for a number of tribes 
occupying some of the wildest parts 
of Afghanistan, chiefly N.W. and S W. 
of Kabul. These tribes are in no 
respect Afghan, but are in fact most 
or all of them Mongol in features, and 
some of them also in language. The 
term at one time p to have been 
used more generally for a variety of 
the wilder clans in the higher hill 
countries of Afghanistan and the Oxus 
basin, much as in Scotland of a century 
and a half ago they spoke of “the 
clans" It appears to be merely from 
the Pers. hazdr, 1000. The regiments, so 
to speak, of the Mongol hosts of Ching- 
hiz and his immediate successors were 
called hazaras, and if we accept the 
belief that the Hazüras of Afghanistan 
were predatory bands of those hosts 
who settled in that region qa favour 
of which there is a good deal to be 
said), this name is intelligible. If so, 
its application to the non-Mongol 
реве of Wakhün, &c, must have 

en a later transfer. [See the dis- 
cussion by Bellew, who points out 
that RUDE themselves this people 
never use the term Hazdrah as their 
national appellation; and yet they have 
no name ior their people as a nation. 


| 
| 
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They are only known amongst them- 
selves by the names of their principal 
tribes and the clans subordinate to 
them respectively.” (Races of Afghani- 
stan, 114.)] 


с. 1480,—‘‘ The Hazara, Takdari, and all 
the othor tribes having soen this, quiotly 
submitted to his authority."—Zarkhan- 
Nese in Elliot, i. 303. For Zukdari wo 
shoul Probably read Nakuderi; and soo 
"Marco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 18, note on Nigudaris. 

€. 1505.—Kabul «оп tho west has tho 
mountain districts, in which are situatod 
Karnüd and Ghùr. This mountainous tract 
is at present occupied and inhabited by the 
Hazara and Nukdori tribes." —Baber, p. 136. 

1508.—“‘ Mirza Ababeker, tho ruler and 
tyrant of Káshghar, had seizod all tho 

pper Hazáras of Badnkhshán."— Агане 
Baber and Humayun, i. 287. « Hazdrajat 
báládest: The uppor districts in Badakhshin 
were called а:йгиз." Erskino's note. Но 
is tain tho Тагы Raskidi. But is not tho 
word Jfazdras hero,*tho clans,’ used ollipti- 
cally for tho highland districts occupied by 
thom? 

[с. 1590.—''Tho Hazárahs aro tho de- 
scendants of the Chaghatai army, sent by 
Manku Kédn to the assistance of Hulíku 


Khán. . . . They horses, sheop and 
goats. They arc divided into factions, cach 
covotous of what they can obtain, deceptive 
in their common intercourse and their con- 
ventions of amity savour of tho wolf."—Ain, 
ed. Jarrett, ii. 402.] 


(b.) A mountain district in the ex- 
treme N.W. of the Punjab, of which 
Abbottdbdd, called after its founder, 
General James Abbott, is the British 
head-quarter. The name of this 
region apparently has nothing to do 
with Hazdras in the tribal sense, but 
is probably a survival of the ancient 
name of a territory in this quarter, 
called in Sanskrit, Abhisdra, and. figur- 
ing in Ptolemy, Arrian and Curtius 
as the kingdom of King Abisarés. [See 
M'Crindle, Invasion of India, 69.] 


HUZOOR, s. Ar. Дит, ‘the 
presence’; used by natives as a 
respectful way of talking of or to 
exalted personages, to or of their 
master, or occasionally of any Euro- 
pean gentleman in presence of another 

uropeau. [The allied words Дага 
and //uzürz ате used in kindred senses 
as in the examples.] 

[1787.—“ You will send to the Huzzoor an 
account particular of the assessment payable 
by each ryot."—Paricana of Tinpoo, in 
Logan, Malabar, iii. 125. 

[1813.—**'The Mahratta cavalry are divided 
into several ciasses: the Husserat, or houso- 


IDALCAN, HIDALCAN. 


hold troops called tho kassey- are 
reckoned very superior to tho ordinary horso, 
‚+. «Forbes, Ог. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 344. 


[1824.—'' The employment of that aii 
description of officers called араа 
servants of tho presci by the Mahratta 

rincos of Contral India, been borrowed 
from tho usages of the Poona court. Huzoor- 
ѓаћз aro personal attendants of the chief, 
gpnorally porinis own tribo, and aro usually 
of respectable paron ; а great proportion 
nro horoditary оу of tho family of the 
prince thoy servo. . . . They aro the usual 
envoys to subjects on occasions of importanco. 
‚+. Their Spronrance supersedes all other 
authority, and disobedience to the orders 
they convoy is termod an act of rebellion," — 
AMalcolin, Central India, 2nd od. i, 536 seg. 

[1826.—'' Thoso. топ of authority being 
awaro that [ was a Hoogorie, or ono attachod 
to tho suito of a great man, reccived me with 
hitter at op! Hari, cd, 1873, 
i. 40. 


HYSON. (See under TEA.) 
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IDALCAN, HIDALCAN, aud 
sometimes IDALXA, n. The.title 
by which the Portugies distinguished 
the kings of the Mahommedan dynasty 
of Bijapür which rose at the end of 
the 15th century on the dissolution of 
the Bahmani kingdom of the Deccan. 
These names represented 'Adil Khan, 
the title of the founder before he Te- 
саше king, more generally called hy 
the Portuguese the Sabaio (q.v.), and 
Adil Shah, the distinctive style of all 
the kings of the dynasty. ‘The Portu- 
guese commonly called their kingdom 
Balaghaut (q.v.). 

1510.—“Tho Hidalcan entered the cit: 
(Goa) with great festivity and rejuicings, and 
went to tho castle to soe what tho ships 
were doing, and there, inside and out, ho 
found the dead Moors, whom Timoja had 
slain; and round about them the brothers 
and parents and wives, raising great wailings 
and lamentations, thus tho festivity of tho 
Hidalcan was celebrated by weepings and 
wailings . . . so that ho sent Joño Machado 
to the Governor, to speak about terms of 

e. . . . Tho Governor replied that Goa 
longed to his lord the К. of Portugal, 
and that he would hold no peace with him 
(Hidalcan) unless ho deliverod чр the city 
with all its territories, . . . With whic! 
reply back went Joño Machado, and tho 
Hidalean on hearing it was left amazed, 
saying that our people were sous of tho 
devil. . . ."—Correa, ii. 98. 
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1516.—''Hydalcan." Seounder SABAIO. 
1546.—“ Trelado de contrato quo ho 
Gouernador Dom Јоћӣо de Crastro fiecz com 
o Idalxaa, quo d'antes so chamava Idalcáo. 
—Tombo, in Subsidios, 39. 
1563.—'*And as thoso Governors grew 
wenry of oboying tho King of Daquem 
(Deccan), they conspired among thomsolves 
that each should appropriate his own lands 
. . . and the great-grandfathor of this 
Adelham who now reigns was ono of those 
captains who revolted; ho was a Turk by 
nation and died in the year 1535; a very 
powerful man ho was always but it was 
Fom him that we twico took by force of 
arms this city of Goa. . . ."—Garcia, f. 35r. 
And comp. Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 199.] 
en dt was tho second of tho dynasty who 
died in 1535 ; the original Adil Khän (or 
Sabaio) dicd in 1510, Just, boforo thu attack 
of Goa by tho Portugueso. 3 

1594-5.—‘ There aro threo distinct States 
in tho Dakhin. ‘The Nizám-ul-Mul iva, 
"Adil Khaniya, and Kutbu-l-Mulkiya. ‘The 
settled rulo among thom was, that if a 
foreign army entered their country, they 
united their forces and fought, notwith- 
standing the dissensions and quarrels they 
had among themselves. It was also tho 
rule, that when their forces were united, 
Nizém-ul-Mulk commanded the centro, 'Adil 
Xhán tho right, and Kutbu-l-Mulk the left. 
This rule was now observed, and an im- 
mense force had beon collected." —4 kbar- 
Nama, in Elliot, vi. 131. 

IMAUM, s Ar. Imdm, ‘an 
exemplar, a leader? (from a root um 
fying ‘to aim at, to follow after’), a 
title technically applied to the Caliph 
(Khalifa) or * Vicegerent,’ or Successor, 
who is the head of Islim. The title 
“1з also given—in its religious import 
only—to the heads of the four orthodox 
sects... and in а more restricted sense 
still, to the ordinary functionary of a 
mosque who leads in tlie daily prayers 
of the congregation? (Dr. Badger, Oman, 
App. А.).' The title has been perhaps 
most familiar to Anglo-Indians as that 
of the Princes of "Oman; or *Imaums 
of Muscat,” as they were commonly 
termed, This title they derived from 
being the heads of a sect (Thadhiyu) 
holding peculiar doctrine as to the 
Tmamate, and rejecting the Caliphate 
of Ali or his successors, It has not 
heen assumed by the Princes them- 
selves since бата bin Ашай who died 
in the early part of last century, but 
was always applied by the English to 
Saiyid Su'id, who reigned for 52 years, 
dying in 1856. Since then, and since 
the separation of the dominions of the 
dynasty in Omin and in Africa, the 
title Imam has no longer becn used. 


IMPALE. 


It is a singular thing that in an 
article on Zanzibar in the J. R. Geog. 
Soc. vol. xxiii. by the late Col. Sykes, 
the Sultan is always called the Zmaun, 
fof which other examples will be found 

elow]. 

1073.—'* At night we saw Muschat, whoso 
vast and horrid Mountains no Shade lut 
Heaven docs hide. . . . Tho Prince of this 
country is callod Imaum, who is guardian 
at Muhomet's Tomb, and on whom is dovolved 
the right of Calipliskip according to tho 
Ottoman belief."—Fryer, 220. 

[1753.— These people aro Mahommedans 
ofa particular sect . . . thoy ато subject to 
an Iman, who has absolute authority over 
them." —Hanwuy, iii. 07. 

[1901.—Of the Bombay Kojas, “ there 
were only 12 Imans, the last of tho number 
. . . having disappeared without issue.”"— 
Times, April 12.] 


IMAUMBARRA, s This is a 
hybrid word Jmdm-bdrd, in which 
the last part is the Hindt bird, ‘an 
enclosure, &c. It is applied to a build- 
ing maintained by Shi'a communities 
jn India for the express purpose of 
celebrating the mohurrum ceremonies 
(see HOBSON-JOBSON). The sepulchre 
of the Founder and his family is often 
combined with this object. The Im- 
imbüri of the Nawab Asaf-ud-daula 
at Lucknow is, or was till the siege of 
1858, probably the most magnificent 
modern Oriental structure in India. 
It united with the objects already 
mentioned a mosque, а college, and 
apartments for the members of the 
religious establishiuent, The great hall 
is “conceived on so grand a seale,” says 
Fergusson, “as to entitle it to rank with 
the buildings of an earlier age? The 
central part of it forms a vaulted apart- 
ment of 162 feet long by 534 wide. 

[1837.—‘*In the afternoon we went to 
sec the Emaunberra.”—Miss Eder, Up the 
Country, i. 87.) 


IMPALE, v. It is startling to find 
an injunction to impale criminals given 
by an English governor (Vansittart, 
apparently) little more than a century 
ago. [Sce CALUETE.] 

1701.—'*I request that you will give 
orders to the Naib of расса to send some 
of the Factory Sepoys along with some of his 
own people, to apprehend the suid murderers 
and to impale them, which will be very 
serviceable to traders." — The Guverno of Fort 
William to the Nawab; in Long, 389. 

1768-71.—“'The punishments intlicted at 
Batavia are excessively severe, especially 
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such as fall upon tho Indians, Impalement 
is the chiof and most terriblo."—S'arorinus, 
i. 288. This writer proceods to give a 
description of the horriblo process, which 
he witnessed. 


INAUM, ENAUM, s. Ar. in'dm, 
‘a gift? (from а superior), ‘a favour,’ 
but especially in India a gift of rent- 
free land: also land so held. In'amdar, 
the holder of such lands. А full detail 
of the diflerent kinds of in’am, especially 
among the Mahrattas, will be found in 
Wilson, s.v. The word is also used in 
Western India for bucksheesh (q.v). 
This use is said to have given rise to a 
little mistake on the part of an English 
political traveller some 30 or 40 years 
ago, when there had been some agita- 
tion regarding the in'am lands and the 
alleged harshness of the Government 
in dealing with such claims. The 
traveller reported that the public feel- 
ing in the west of India was so 
strong on this subject that his vory 
palankin-hearers at the end of their 
stage invariably joined their hands in 
ш plication: shouting, “In'am! In'am! 
Sahib ! 


INDIA, INDIES, np. A book 
might be written on this name. We 
can only notice a few points in con- 
nection with it. 

It is not casy, if it be possible, to find 
a truly native (i.e. Hindu) name for the 
whole country which we call India; 
but the conception certainly existed 
from an early date. Bhdratavarsha 
is used apparently in the Purinas 
with something like this conception. 
Jambudwipa, a term. belonging to the 
mythical cosmography, is used in the 
Buddhist books, and sometimes, by the 
natives of the south, even now. The 
accuracy of the definitions of India in 
some of the Greek and Roman authors 
shows the existence of tlie same con- 
ception of the country that we have 
now; а conception also obvious in 
the modes of speech of Hwen T’sang 
and the other Chinese pilgrims. The 
Asoka inscriptions, е. L.C. 950, had 
enumerated Indian kingdoms covering 
a considerable part of the conception, 
and in the great inscription at Tanjore, 
of the 11th century A.D. which in- 
cidentally mentions the conquest (real 
or imaginary) of a great part of. India, 
hy the king of Tanjore, Vira-Chola, 
the same system is followed. In a 
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es ere 
pyar of the 11th century, by the 

alukya dynasty of Kalyāna, we find 
the expression “from the Himalaya to 
the Bridge” (Ind. Antiq. i. 81), ŭe. the 
Bridge of Rima, or * Adam's Bridge, as 
our maps have it. And Mahommedan 
definitions as old, and with the name, 
will be found below. Under the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara also (from the 
14th century) inscriptions indicate all 
India by like expressions. 

The опаш of the name із without 
doubt (S; e Sindhu, ‘the sea, and 
thence the Great River on the West, 
and the country on its banks, which 
we still call Sindh.* Ву a chan, 
common in many parts of the world, 
and in various parts of India itself, 
this name exchanged the initial sibilant 
for an aspirate, and became (eventually) 
in Persia Hindi, and so on to 
the Greeks and Latins, viz. 'I»2ol for 
the people, 'Iràós for the river, "Тубек 
and India for the country on its banks. 
Given this name for the western tract, 
and the conception of the country as a 
whole to which we have alluded, the 
name in the mouths of foreigners natur- 
ally but gradually spread to the whole. 

Some have imagined that the name 
of the land of Nod (‘wandering’), to 
which Cain is said to have migrated, 
and which has the same consonants, 
is but a form of this; which is worth 
noting, as this idea may have had to 
do with the curious statement in some 
medieval writers (e.g. John Marignolli) 
that certain eastern races were “the 
descendants of Cain” In the form 
Hidhu (Hindus, see Encycl. Bibl. ii. 
2169] India appears in the great 
cunciform inscription on the tomb 
of Darius Hystaspes near Persepolis, 
coupled with Gaddra (ie. Gandhdra, 
or the Peshawar country), and no 
doubt still in some degree restricted 
in its application. In the Hebrew of 
Esther i. 1, and viii. 9, the form is 
Hod(dyt, or perhaps rather Hidda (sce 
also Peritsol below). "The first Greek 
writers to speak of India and the 
Indians were Hecataeus of Miletus, 
Herodotus, and Ctesias (в.с. с. 500, c. 


* In most of the important Aslatie languages. 
the same word indicates the Sea or à River of the 
first class ; e.g. Sindhu as here; in Western Tibet 
Gynmtso and Samandrang (corr. of Skt. samundra) 
* tho Sea,’ which are applied to the Indus and Sut- 
16] (see J. В. (cog. Soc. xxiii. 34-35); Hebrew vam, 
applied both to the sea and to the Nile; Аг, bohr; 
Pera, daryé; Mongol dalai, &c. Compare 
Homeric 'Oxeavós. 
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INDIA, 
t-| Malabar India Parva, and India 


440, c. 400). - The last, though ге 

ing more fables than Herodotus, shows 
a truer conception of what India was. 

Before going further, we ought to 
int out that India itself is a Latin 
‘orm, and does not appear in a Greek 
writer, we pe be! о Lacie pad 

both writers of the mu 
Ped o The Greek form 


is ў удио), or else ‘The Land of the 
H ? 
read not 


cation, as 
e banks of 
the In 
between (and including) the valleys of 
Indus and Ganges 
er way to all the 

The compromise between the vaguer 
and the more precise use of the term 
is seen in Ptolemy, where the bound- 
aries of the true India are defined, on 
the whole, with surprising exactness, as 
‘India within the Ganges, whilst the 
darker regions beyond Berens as ‘India 
beyond the Ganges.’ Ап this double 
conception of India, as ‘India Proper’ 
(as we may call it), and India in the 
vaguer sense, has descended to our own 
time. 

So vague became the conception 
in the ‘dark ages’ that the name 
is sometimes Маша m be CA 

onymous with urope, Africa, 
a India, forming the three parts of 
the world. Earlier than this, how- 
ever, we find a tendency to discrimi- 
nate different Indias, in a form 
distinct from Ptolemy’s Intra ct extra 
Gangem; and the terms India Major, 
India Minor can be traced back to the 
4th century. As was natural where 
there was so little knowledge, the 
арра ш of these terms was various 
and oscillating, but they continued to 
hold their ground for 1000 years, and 
in the later centuries of that period 
we generally find a third India also, 
and a tendency (of which the roots go 
back, as far at least as Virgil’s time) 
to place one of the three in Africa. 

{ is this conception of a twofold or 
threefold India that has given us and 
the йг nations of Europe the ver- 
nacular expressions in plural form 
which hold their кошо this дау: 
the Indies, les Indes, (It.) le Indie, &e. ` 
_ And we may add further, that China 
is called by Friar Odoric Upper India 
(Шш Superior) whilst Marignolli calls 
it India Magna and Mazima, and calls 


Inferior. 
ere was yet another, and an 

Oriental, application of the term India 
to the country at the mouth of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which the peo le 
of 59 still call Hind; and which Sir 
H. Rawlinson connects with the fact 
that the Talmudic writers confounded 
Obillah in that re; ion with the Havila 
of Genesis. Gee thay, &c., 55, note.) 

In the work of the Chinese traveller 
Hwen Tsang again we find that by 
him and his co-religionists a plurality 
of Indias was recognised, 7.6. live, VIZ. 
North, Central, East, South, and West. 

Here we may remark how two 
names grew out of the original Sindhu. 
The aspirated and Persiani form 
Hind, as applied to the great country 
beyond the Indus, passed to the 
Arabs. But when they invaded the 
valley of the Indus and found it called 
Sindhu, they adopted that name in the 
form Sind, and thenceforward ‘Hind 
and Sind’ were habitually distinguished, 
though generally coupled, and con- 
ceived as two parts of a great whole. 

Of the application of India to an 
Ethiopian region, an application of 
which indications extend over 1500 
years, we have not space to speak here. 
On this and on the medieval plurality 
of Indias reference may be made to 
two notes on Marco Polo, 2nd ed. vol. 
ii. JE: 419 and 425. 

he vague extension ofe the. term 

India to which we’ have; referred, 
survives in another form besides that 
in the use of ‘Indies.’ ‘Finin, to cach 
ERE nation which has possessions 
in the East, may be said, without 
much inaccuracy, to mean in сопол 
use that part of the East in w ich 
their own possessions lie. Thus to the 
Portuguese, India was, and probably 
still is, the West Coast only. In their 
writers of the 16th and 17th century 
a distinction is made between India, 
the territory of the Portuguese and 
their immediate neighbours on the 
West Coast, and Mogor, the dominions 
of the Great Mogul. To the Dutch- 
man India means Java and its depend- 
encies. То the Spaniard, if we mistake 
not, India is Manilla, To the Gaul 
are not les Indes Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, and Réunion ? 

As regards the West Indies, this 
expression originates in the misconcep- 
tion of the great Admiral himself, who 


ee 
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in his memorable enterprise was seck- 
ing, and thought he found, a new 
route to the ‘Indias’ by sailing west 
instead of east. His discoveries were 
to Spain the Indies, until it gradually 
became manifest that they were not 
identical with the ancient lands of the 
east, and then they became the Fest- 
Indies. 

Indian is a name which has been 
carried still further abroad; from 
being applied, as а matter of cou 
to the natives of the islands, supp 
of India, discovered by Columbus, it 
naturally passed to the natives of the 
adjoining continent, till it came to be 
the familiar name of all the tribes 
between (and sometimes even includ- 
iug) the Esquimaux of the North and 
the Patagonians of the South. 

This abuse no doubt has led to our 
lesitation in applying the term to a 
native of India itself. We use the 
adjective Indian, but no modern 
Englishman who has had to do with 
India ever speaks of a man of that 
country as ‘an Indian? Forrest, in his 
Voyage to Mergui, uses the inelegant 
word Zndostaners ; but in India itself a 
Hindustani means, as has been indi- 
cated under that word, a native of the 
upper Gangetic valley and adjoining 
districts. Among the Greeks ‘an 
Indian’ ('Ivõòs) acquired a notable 
specific application. viz. to an elephant 
aves or mahout (q.v.). 


в.с. с. 480.—'*Says Darius the King: By 
the graco of Ormazd these (are) the countries 
which I have acquired besides Persia. 
have established my power over them. The; 
have brought tribute to me. That whic! 
has been said to them by me they havo 
done. ‘They havo obeyed my law. Medea 
« . « Arachotia (Jaraucatish), Sattagydia 
Thatagush), Gandaria (Саға), India 
Hidush). . . ."—On tho Tomb of Darius 
at Nakhsh-i-Rustam, seo Ravwlinson's Herod. 
iv. 250. 

B.C. c. 440.— Eastward of India lies a 
tract which is entirely sand. Indeed, of all 
the inhabitants of Asia, concerning whom 
anything is known, the Indians dwell nearest 
to the cast, and the rising of the Sun."— 
Herodotus, iti. с. 98 (Raiclinson). - 

в.с. c. 900.—*India then (ў rolvv» 'Тубкї) 
being four-sided in plan, tho sido which looks 
to the Orient and that to the South, tho 
Great Sea compasseth; that towards tho 
Arctic is divided by the mountain chain of 
Hémódus from Scythia, inhabited: by that 
tribe of Scythians who are called Sakai ; and 
on the fourth side, turned towards the Wost, 
the Indus marks the boundary, the biggest 
or nearly so of all rivers after the Nile.” 


—Afegasthenes, in Diodorus, ii, 35. (From 
Müller's Fragm. Hist. Grae, й. 15); 
А.р. ©. 140.— Ta 22 dard той І»800 xpos 
Со, ToUrÓ po ёсте ў тй» 'IvOQw "уй, kal 
Aem obra ёстосау."—Атгіап, Indica, 
ch. ii. 
„ с. 590.— As for the land of the Hind it 
is bounded on the East by the Persian Sca 
(te. tho Indian Ocean), on the W. and S. 
the countries of Islim, and on tho №. by 
tho Chinese Empiro. . . . Tho length of 
the land of the Hind from tho government 
of Mokrün, tho country of Mansüra aud 
Bodha and tho rest of Sind, till thou comest 
to Kannüj and thonco on to Tobbat 
sco TIBET), is about 4 months, and its 
readth from the Indian Ocean to tho 
country of Kannüj about threo months."— 
Tstakhri, pp. 6 and 11. 


с. 650.—'*Tho name of Ziex-chu (India 
has gone through various and conf 
forms. . . . Ancicntly thoy said Shin-tu; 
whilst some authors called it Hien-teox. Now 
conforming to the true pronunciation ono 
should say In-tu."—Hwen Tsang, їп Pel. 
Bouddh., її. 57. 

с. 914.—“ For tho nonco let us confino 
ourselves to immar notices concerning tho 
kings of Sind and Hind. Tho lan, o of 
Sind is different from that of Siac 
Mas" adi, i. 381. 

c. 1020.— ‘India (Al-Hind) is ono of 
those plains bounded on tho south by tho 
Sea of the Indians. Lofty mountains bound 
it on all tho othor quartors. Through this 
plain the waters descending from tho 
mountains are discharged. Moroover, if 
thou wilt examine this country with thine 
eyes, if thou wilt regard the rounded and 
worn stones that are found in the soil, how- 
ever сер thou mayest dig,—stones which 
near the mountains, where tho rivors roll 
down violently, aro largo; but small at а 
distance from tho mountains, where tho 
current slackens; and which become mere 
sand whero the currents are at rest, where 
the watora sink into tho soil, and whore the 
sea is at hand—then thou wilt bo tempted 
to beliovo that this CO was at а formor 

riod only a sea which tho dobris washed 

own by tho torrents hath filled up. . . ."— 
AUBirün, in Reinaud’s Extracts, Journ. As. 
ser. 4. 1844. 

5». "Hind is surrounded on tho East 
by Chin and Máchín, on tho West by Sind 
and Kábul, and on tho South by tho Sca."— 
Ibid. in Elliot, i. 45. 

1205.—“ The whole country of Hind, from 
Pershaur to the shores of the Occan, and in 
the other direction, from Siwistén to the 
hills of Chin, . . ."—Jasan Nizdmi, in Ellice, 
ii. 236. That is, from Peshawar in the 
north, to the Indian Ocean in the south; 
from Schwan (on the west bank of the Indus} 
to the mountains on the east dividing from 
China. 

c. 1500.—'' Hodu quae est India oxtra et 
intra Gangom."—/tinzra Mundi (in Hobrow), 
by Abr. Peritsol, in Hyde, Syntagma Dissertt., 
Oxon, 1767, i. 75. 
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1553.—'*And had Vasco da Gama be- 
longed to a nation 20 glorious as the Romans 
ho would perchance paro ERR 0] ie 
style of аи ау noble as Cre 


i n thoso r 
БЕТ loried moro in tho achievement 
which gave him tho surnamo of ‘ Africanus 
than in tho name 
that of his family."—Barros, I. iv. 12. 
1572.—Dofined, without being named, by 
Camoons: 
u Alem do Indo faz, o aquem do Gange 
Hu terreno muy grüdo, o assaz famoso, 
luo pola parto Austral o mar abrango, 
para o Norto o Emodio cavornoso. 
Lusiadas, vii. 17. 


Englished by Burton : 


u Qutsido of Indus, inside Ganges, lies 
a wide-spread country, famed onough 


of yoro; 
northward the peaks of caved Emódus 


rise, 

and southward Ocean doth confine tho 

shore.” 

1577.—“ India is rly called that 

reat Province of Asin Th the whicho great 
lexander kopto his warres, and was so 
namod of the ryucr Indus." — Eden, Hist. of 
Trauayle, f. 3v. 


The distinct Indias. 


с. 650.—'* Tho circumference of the Fivo 
Indies is about 90,000 i; on threo sides it 
is bounded by a greatsea; on tho north it 
is backed by snowy mountains. It is wido 
at tho north and narrow at the south; its 
figuro is that of a half-moon.” — Hwen 

‘sang, in Pel. Bouddh., її. 58. 

1298,—''India the Greater is that which 
extends from Maabar to Kesmacoran (i.e. 
from Coromandel to Mckran), and it con- 
tains 13 great kingdoms. .. . India the 
Lesser oxtonds from the Provinco of 
Champa to Mutfili (i.e. from Cochin-China 
to the Kistna Delta) and contains 8 great 
Kingdoms, . . . Abash (Abyssinia) is a very 
great province, and you must know that 
it constitutes the Middle India."—JMarco 
Polo, ВК. iii. ch. 34, 35. 

с. 1828.—'* What shall I say? ‘Tho great- 
noss of this India is boyond description. 
But let this much suffice concernin dia 
the Greater and the Less. Of India 
Tertia I wil say this, that I have not 
indeed seen its n marvels, not having 
been there, , . ."—Friar Jordanus, p. 41. 


_, India Minor, іп Clivijo, looks as if 
it were upplied to Afghanistan : 


1404.—'* And this samo Thursday that th 
said Ambassadors arrived nt this Ges River 
(the Oxus) Mer crossed to the other side. 
And: the зелена у. св рва evenin; 

y which is са Tenmit 
(Tormedb), and this used to bolong to India 
Minor, but now belongs to the empire of 
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Samarkand, having been con uerod by 
es Clavio, § ciii. (аео, 119). 


Indies. , 
с. 1601.—* Но does puo his faco шо 
lines than are in tho now map wi 
the gmentation of tho Indiaes.”—Zicel/th 


t | Night, Act iii. so. 2. 


1653.—‘I was thirteon times gaptivo and 
soventcen times sold in tho Indies."—Trans. 
of Pinto, by H. Cogan, р. 1. 

1896,—'. . . Like a French lady of my 
acquaintance, who had so goneral а notion 
of tho East, that upon taking leavo of her, 
sho enjoined mo to got acquainted with а 
friond of hers, living as sho said quelque pert 
dans les Indes, and whom, to my astonish- 
ment, I found residing at the Capo of Good 
Hopo."— Hajji Baba, Introd. Epistle, cd. 
1835, p. ix. 


India of the Portuguese. 

c. 1567.—'' Di qui (Coilan) а Cao Comeri 
si fanno sottanta due miglia, e qui si finisse 
la costa dell’ India." — Ces. Federici, in 
Ramusio, iii. 390. 

1598.— At the endo of the countrey of 
Cambaia beginneth India and the lands of 
Decam and Cuncam . . . from tho island 
called Das Vaguas (read Vaguas) « «+ Which 
is the righte coast that in all the East 
Countries is called India... . Now you 
must vnderstande that this coast of India 
beginneth at Daman, or tho Island Das 
Vaguas, and stretched South and by East, 
to the Cape of Comorin, where it endeth."— 
Linschoten, ch. ix.-x. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62. See 
also under АВАРА). 

c. 1610.—'1l y a grand nombre des 
Portugais qui demeuront ès ports du cette 
coste do Bongalo . . . ils n'osoient retourner 
en l'Inde, pour quelques iautes qu'ils y ont 
commis.”—Pyrard de Гаги, i. 239; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 334]. 

1615. —‘*Sociorum literis, qui Mogoris 
Regiam incolunt auditum est im India de 
coleberrimo Regno illo quod Saraceni Ca- 
taium vocant.”—Trigautius, De Christiand 
Expeditione apud. Sinas, p. 94. 

1611.- opening of the Daman district 
above Bombay.—" Tho fruits aro nearly all 
tho same as thoso that you got in India, 
and especially many Mangas and Cassaras (1), 
which aro like chestnuts."—JJocarro, MS. 


It is remarkable to find the term 
used, in a similar restricted sense, by 
the Court of the Е.Т.С. in writing to 
Fort St. aeons. They certainly mean 
some part of the west coast. 


1670.—They desire that dungarees may 
be supplied thence if possible, as “they 
were not procurable on the Coast of India, 
by reason of the disturbances of Sevajeo.”-— 
Notes and Exts., Pt. i. 2. 

1673.—“Tho Portugals . . . might have 
subdued India hy this timo, had not wo 
fallen out with them, and given thom the 
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first Blow at Ormuz . . . they havo added 
some Christians to thoso formerly converted 
by St. Thomas, but it isa loud Roport to say 
all India.” —Fryer, 137. 


1881.—In a correspondence with Sir R. 


Могісг, wo observe tho Portugueso Minister | ; Ш 
of Еогоірп Affairs calls their Goa Viceroy | back 


“The Governor General of India. 


India of the Dutch. 


1876.—The Dorian **is common through- 
out all India." — Filet, Plant-Kunding Woor- 
denbock, 196. 


Indies applied to America. 


1563.—'' And please to tell mo . . . which 
is bottor, this (Жайге Chinae) or the guiacão 
oe our Indies as we call them. . . ."—Garcia, 


INDIAN. This word in English 
first occurs, according to Dr. Guest, in 
the following passage :— 


A.D. 433-440. 
** Mid israelum ic waes 
Mid ebreum and indeum, 
egyptum." 
In Guest's English Rhythms, ii. 86-87. 
But it may be queried whether indeum is 
not here an error for iudeum ; the converse 
error to that supposed to have been made 
in the printing of Othello’s death-speech— 
‘tof опо whose band 
Like the base Judean threw a pearl away." 


Indian used for Mahout. 


в.с. ? 116-105.—'*And upon tho boasts 
(the elephants) there wero strong towers of 
wood, which covered every one of them, 
and wero girt fast unto them with devices : 
ше ware also ороду eorr ono Бы ane 

irty strong men, that fought upon them, 
beside tho нап that ruled Them." 
1. Maccabees, vi. 37. 

B.C. c. 150.—‘Of Beasts (i.e. elephants) 
takon with all their Indians thoro wore ten ; 
and of all the rest, which had thrown their 
Indians, ho got possession after tho battle 
by driving them together.”—Polylius, Bk. i. 
ch. 40; sce also iii. 46, and xi. 1. 
is very curious to seo the drivers of 
Carthaginian clephants thus called Indians, 
though it may be presumed that this is only 
a Greck application of the term, not a 
Carthaginian use, 

в.о. c. 20,.—*' Tertio die . . . ad Thabu- 
sion castellum imminens fluvio Indo ventum 
est; cui fecorat nomen Indus ab elephanto 
dejectus."—Liry, Bk. xxxviii. 14. This 
Indus or “Indian” river, named after the 
Mahout thrown into it by his elephant, was 
somewhere on the borders of Phrygia. 

А.р: с. 210.—“ Along with this elephant 
was brought up a female ono called Nikaia. 
And the wifo of their Indian being near 
death placed her child of 30 days old beside 
this one. And when the woman died a 
certain marvellous attachment grew up of 


and mid 


$ | assuage swelli 
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tho Beast towards the child. . . ."—Athenacus, 
xiii. ch, 8. 


Indian, for Anglo-Indian. 


to all the listless onjoyments of Elysium."— 
Elphinstone, in Life, i. 367. 


INDIGO, s. The plant Indigofera 
tinctoria, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
the dark blue dye made from it. Greek 
'I»&wiv. This word appears from 
Hippocrates to have been applied in 
his time to pepper. Tt is also applied 
by Dioscorides to the mineral sub- 
stance G variety of the red oxide of 
iron) called Indian red (F. Adams, Ap- 
pendix to Dunbars Lexicon). [Liddell 
« Scott call it “a dark-blue dye, 
indigo.” The dye was used in 
Egyptian mummy-cloths (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egypt, ed. 1878, ii. 163).] 


A.D. c. 60.—'*Of that which is called 
"Ivétxdy one kind is produced spontaneously, 
boing as it wero a scum thrown out by tho 
Indian reeds; but that used for dycing is a 

rple efflorescence which floats on tho 

razon cauldrons, which the craftsmon skim 
off and dry. That is deemed best which is 
blue in colour, succulent, and smooth to 
tho touch." — Dioscorides, v. cap. 107. 


c. 70.—*' After this... Indico (Jndicum 
is a colour most esteemod ; out of India i 
commeth; whereupon it tooke the name ; 
and it is nothing cls but a slimie mu 
cleaving to the foame that gatheroth about 
canes and reeds: whiles it is риш ог 
ground, it looketh blacke; but ing dis- 
solved it yeeldeth a woonderfull ovoly 
mixture of purple and azur . . . Indico is 
valued at 20 denarii the pound. In physicke 
there is uso of this ico; for it doth 

ngs that doo stretch tho skin.” 
—Plinie, by Ph. Holland, ii. 531. 

c. 80.90. — “This river (Sinthus, i.e. 
Indus) has 7 mouths . . . and it has nono 
of them navigablo except the middle ono 


only, on which there is a coast mart called 
ricon. . . . The articles im d into 
this mart aro. . . . On tho other hand there 


aro exported Costus, Bdellium , . . and 
Indian Black (‘Ivéixdv Шау, i.e. Indigo).” 
— Periplus, 38, 39. 

1298.—(At Coilum) ‘The: 
abundance of very fino indigo . This 
is made of а certain herb which is gathered 
and [after the roots have been removed] is 
put into great vessels.upon which th r 
water, and then leave it till the whole of 
the plant is decomposed. . . ."— Marco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 22, 


have also 


INDIGO. 


1584.—“ Indico from Zindi and Cam! 
— Barrett, in Hakl. ii. 413. 3 adi 
605-6.—''. . . for all which wo 
M. Ryse, Indico, La Bezar which thearo 
in aboundanco are to 
First Letter Book, 77. oe. 
1609.—"". . . . to buy such Comodities 
thoy shall finde there as Indico, of 
(Lahore), here worth viij* tho pounde 
"Serchis and tho best Belondri. . « ."—Ibid. 


hadd."— Bird: 


у. le 
Ahmadabad: Sir G. Birdwood 
hesitation idontifies Belondri with Valabhi, 
20 m. N.W. of Bhüvnagar. 

610.—'* Anil or. Ini e, which is а 
violot-blue dyo."—Pyi de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 246.] 

1610.—‘‘In the country thereabouts is 
made somo Indigo.”—Sir H. Middleton, in 
Purchas, i. 259. ; 

[1616.—'* Indigo is made thus. In the 

me Juno thoy sow it, which tho rains 
Deng up about tho prime Soptembor : this 
they cut and it is called tho Месу (Н. 
naudhd, ‘a young plant’), formérly men- 
tioned, and is a good sort. Noxt year it 
sprouts again in tho primo August, which 
they cus and is the үш Indigo, үре Jerry 

. jari, ‘growing from tho root jar). "— 
as Letters, iv 4I] Р 

c. 1670.—Tavernicr gives a detailed ac- 
count of tho manufacture as it was in his 
time. ‘Thoy that sift this In must 
be careful to keep a Linnon-cloath before 
their faces, and that their nostrils be well 
atopt.... Yet... thoy that havo sifted 
In for 9 or 10 days shall spit nothing 
but blew for a good while together. Once 
I laid an egg in the morning among the 
sifters, and when I came to break it in the 
evening it was all blow within.”—Z.T. ii. 
128-9; [ed. Ball, ii. 11]. 


We have no conception what is 
meant hy the following singular (ap- 
rently sarcastic) entry in the Indian 
'ocabulary :— 
1788.—“ Ind: 


of the s 
чык, Code, ed. 1781, p. 9.] 
1881.—** Découvertes ot Inventions.— 

cidément le cabinet Gladstone est ере 
r la malechance, Voici un savant chimiste 

е Munich qui vient de trouver lo moyen so 
р" artificiellement et à trés bon marché 
le bleu Indigo. Cotte découverte peut 
amener 1а ruino du gouvernement des Indes 
anglaisos, qi est dójà menacé do la banque- 
route, ‘indigo, en am est le principal 
MS le de commerce des Indes (); dans 
Allemagne, sculement, on en importe par 
an pour plus de cont cinquante millions de 
f — Havre per, quoted 
in Pioneer Mail, Feb. 3. 1 
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m^| INGLEES, s 


Hind. Inglis and 
Inglis. Wilson ives as the explana- 
tion of this: "Invalid soldiers and 
sipahis, to whom allotments of land 


псоо®, | were assigned as pensions; the lands 


щей” But the word is now 
used as the equivalent of (sepoy's) 
sion simply. Mr. Carnegie, who 
is followed by Platts], says the word 
is “probably a corruption of English, 
as pensions were unknown among 
native Governments, whose rewards 
invariably took the shape of land 
assignments? Thi however, is quite 
unsatisfactory ; and Sir H. Elliot's 
suggestion (mentioned by Wilson) that 
the word was a corruption of invalid 
@ е: the sepoys may have, con- 
ounded in some way with English) is 
most probable. 


INTERLOPER, s. One in former 
days who traded without the license, 
or outside the service, of a company 
(such as the E.I.C.) which had a 
charter of monopoly. The etymology 
of the word remains obscure. It looks 
like Dutch, but intelligent Dutch 
friends have sought in vain for a 
Dutch original. ^ Onderleopem, the 
nearest word we can find, means 'to 
be inundated.’ The hybrid etymology 
gun by Bailey, though allowed by 
Skeat, seems hardly possible. Perhaps 
it is an English corruption {rom ont- 
| *to evade, escape, run away 
from? [The N.E.D. without hesita- 
tion gives interlope, a form of leap. 
Skeat, in his Concise Dict, 2nd ed. 
а and quotes Low Germ. and 
Dutch enterloper, ‘a runner between.’] 

l1627.—''Interlopers in trade, "| Attur 
Acad. pa. Bi Minsheu, (What is the 
meaning of tho reference!) [It refers to 
“Tho Atturneyes Academie” by Thomas 
Powell or Powel, for which seo 9 ser. Notes 


; | and Queries, vii. 198, 392]. 


1680.—'' The commissions relating to tho 
Interloper, or private trader, being con- 
sidered, it is resolved that а notico be 
fixed up warning all the Inhabitants of the 
Towne, not, directly or indirectly, to trado, 
negotiate, aid, assist, countenanco, or hold 
any. correspondence, with Captain William 
Alley or any person bolonging to him or 
his ship without tho licenso of the Honorable 
Company. Whoever shall offend horcin 
shall answearo it at their Perill."—JVotes and 
Exts., Pt. їй. 29. 

1681.—'* Tho Shippo EXPECTATION, Capt. 
Ally Comand, an Interloper, arrived in 

e Downes from Porto ovo." — Hedges, 

iary, Jan. 4 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 15]. 
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1682.—'' The Agent having notice of an | Côtes, ot les Havres ou Porta de Mor 
Interloper lying in Titticorin Bay, im-| óloignés, pour y faire un commerco clan- 
mediately sont for yo Councell to consult | destin, au préjudice des Compagnies qui 
about it. . . ."—Pringle, Diary of Ft. St. | sont; autorisées selles seules à lo faire dans 
Geo. Ist sor. i. 69.] cos mémes licux. . . . Co mot se prononce 

», "Tho Spirit of Commerce, which | comme s'il ótoit écrit Eintrelopre. Il est 
sees its drifts with eaglo's eyes, formed | emprunté do l'Anglois, do enter qui signifio 
associations at tho risquo of trying the con- | Спёсог ct entreprendre, ct do Looper, 
sequenco at law . . . віпсо tho statutes did | Courrour."—Sarary des Bruslons, Dict, Univ. 
not authorize the Company to soizo or stop | Че Commerce, Nouv. cd., Copenhague, s.v- 
tho ships of these adventurers, whom tho c. 1812.—''IThe fault lies in tho clauso 
called Interlopers."—Orme's Fragments, 127. | which gives the Company power to sond 

1683.—“ If God gives me life to get this | homo interlopers . . . and is just as 
Phirmaund into my possession, yo Honble. | reasonable as one which should forbid all 
Gamay, ial money are be БЫ bi | e pori of England, ses ee, 
wi „"—. ; D 5 r 
[Hak. Soe. Ж б]. edges, Diary, zan. 95) in William Carey, by James Culross, DD. 
. About 9 this morning 


ü « May 1881, p. 165. 

Mr. Littleton, Mr. Nedh: id Mr. Doug- 

lass came to ye factory, and being sent fer, | IPECACUANHA (WILD)s. The 

were asked ‘Whether thoy did now, ог | garden name of a plant (Asclepias curas- 

over intended, directly or indirectly, to | savica, L.) naturalised in all tropical 

trado with any Interlopers that shall arrivo | countries, Tt has nothing to do with 
* Mr. Littleton answored that, ‘ho did not, | the true ipecacuanha, but its root is a 

nor over intended to trado with any Inter- | powerful emetic, whence the name. 


loper.” e true ipecacuanha is cultivated in 
* Mr. Nedham answered, ‘that at present | India. 


he did not, and that he came to gett money, 

and if any such offer should [seus i IRON-WOOD. This name is ap- 
us pe aene ho did not, nor plied to several trees in different 
ever intended to trado with them; but ho | Parts; 60. to Мааш Иракты І. (N.O. 
said ‘what Estate ho should gott here he | Clusiaceae), Hind. nagkesar; and in the 
would not scruple to send it home upon any | Burmese provinces to Xylia dolabri- 

Interloper.” formis, Benth. 

“And having given thofr respective 

— E мего dismist.”"—Jbid. Hak. is AY. Ve Chinese mob used to 
10694.—'* Whether ye souldiers lately.sent | ©® the English soldiers SUM Ор 
up hath created aL jealousye in X In- | says, from the frequency of this 
terlop*: or their own Actions or guilt І | apostrophe in their mouths. (The 
know not, but they aro so cautious yt сус nch gamins, it is said, do the same 
209 Batala aro раскі they ey at ган ne.) m Amoy the A 
AWO used to call out after foreigners Akee 
Дега а. Шиду іо о Ri Worsbp! Омане | Akeel a tradition from tho Portu- 
Honble. East India Comp. in Bengal, kon | guese Aqui! ‘Here!’ In Java the 
(9th Sept.). ALS. Record in India Office. ‘rench are called by the natives Orang 
deedong, ñe. the dítes-donc qne 
ea 


1719.—'*. . . their business in tho South 
саа was to sweep озо coasts clear of the | (See Fortunes Two Visits to 
French interlopers, which thoy did very | Countries, 1853, p. 52; and Notes and 
есш асосга дун Queries in China and Japan, ii. 175.) 


» “I wish you would explain your- : 
; imagi 1863.—‘‘ Tho Scpoys were. . . invariably 
solf ; I cannot imagine what reason I havo led "A 9 Jp EUER Merced 


to be afraid of any of the Company's ships, . 
i r oper." — | stantly recurring answer of a Sej whon 
pee] Cue Pt. i inter 5 хе о" .OoCU—Fisher, Three Years in 
ina, 


BE d) ruere [of inter, aer 

tween, and looptu, Du. to run, q. d. T а 

run in остан and intercopt the Com- ISKAT, s. Ratlines A Roe 

merco of others}, to trade without propor | term from Port. escada (Roebuck). 

Authority, ог interfere-with a Company in 

Commerce.”—Bailey's English Dict. 8.v. (ISLAM, s. Infn. of Ar, salm, *to 
1760.—''Enterlooper. Terme de Com-| be or become safe’; the word gener- 

merce de Mor, fort en е 2 les ally used by Mahommedans for their 

Compagnies des Paye du Nord, comme religion. 

lAngleterre, la Hollande, Hambourg, le 161 lo 

Danemark, &e. Il signifie un vaisseau d'un (616.—'* Dated in Achen 1025 TES 

particulier qui pratique et fréquente les | tothe rate of Slam."— * Letters, iv. 
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ISTOOP. 
and its fruit. The name, says Drury, 


1617.—'*I'demandod the dobts . « . ono 
ol d debtors] for tho valow of 110 rials] 
1s termed Slam.” —Lelter of E. Young, from 
Jacatra, Oct. 3, 1.0. Records: О.С. No. 541.] 


ISTOOP, s. Oakum. А marine 
term from Port. estopa (Roebuck). 


ISTUBBUL, s. This usual Hind. 
word for ‘stable’ may naturally be 
imagined to be a corruption o! the 
En; fish word. But itis really Ar. 
tstabl, though that no doubt came in 
old times from the Latin stabulum 
through some Byzantine Greek form. 


ITZEBOO,s. A Japanese coin, the 
smallest silver denomination. Itst-bit, 
‘one drachm. he N.E.D. gives 
dise, ttche, ‘one,’ bë, ‘division, part, 

uarter’]. Present value about 1s. 
аах says: “Itzebo, а small gold 
їесе of oblong form, being 0°6 inch 
long, and 0'3 broad. Two speci:nens 
weighed 2 dwt. 3 grs. only” (Numism. 
Orient, 814-5). See Cocks’s Diary, i. 
176, ii. 77. [The coin does not appear 
in the last currency list; see Chamber- 
lain, Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 99.] 


[1816 == м (See under KO- 


[1859.— We found tho greatest difficulty 
in obtaining specimens of the currency of 
the country, and I camo away at last tho 
possessor of a solitary Itzibu. These аго 
either of gold or silver: the gold Itzibu 
is а small oblong piece of money, intrinsi- 


cally worth about seven and sixpence. Тће | grea! 


intrinsic value of the gold half-itzibu, which 
is not too large to convert into а shirt-stud, 
is about ono and redis Oliphant, 
Narr. of Mission, ii. ] 


IZAM MALUCO, np. We often 
find this form in Correa, instead of 
Nizamaluco (q.v.). 


J 


. JACK, s. Short for Jack-Sepoy ; 
in former days a familiar style for the 
native soldier; kindly, rather than 
otherwise. 


1853,—“, . . he ld leadin; 
Jacks. —Oukfeld i do 59 lending tho 


JACK, s. The tree called 1 
botanists Artocarpus integrifolia, L. sl, 


is “a corruption of the Skt. word 
Tchackka, which means the fruit of 
the tree” (Useful Plants, p. 55) There 
is however, no such Skt. word; 
the Skt. names are Kantaka, Phala, 
Panasa, and Phalasa. [But the Mal- 
ayal. chakka is from the Skt. chakra, 
t round.) Rheede rightly gives Tsjaka 
chitkka) as the Malayalam name, and 
dum this no doubt the Portuguese 
took jaca and handed it on to us. 
“They call it,” says Garcia Orta, “in 
Malavar jacas, in Canarese and Guzerati 
panas” (f. 111). “The Tamil form is 
sdkket, the meaning of which, as ma: 

be adduced from various uses to which 
the word is put in Tamil, is ‘the fruit 
abounding in rind and refuse." 
(Letter from Bp. Caldwell.) 

We ‘can hardly doubt that this is 
the fruit of which Pliny writes: 
“Major alia pomo et suavitate prae- 
cellentior; quo sapientiores Indorum 
vivunt. (Folium alas avium imitatur 
longitudine trium cubitorum, latitu- 
dine duum). Fructum е cortice mittit 
admirabilem succi dulcedine; ut uno 
quaternos satiet. Arbori nomen pal«e, 
pomo arienae; plurima est in Е 
expeditionum Alexandri termino. Est 
et alia similis huie ; dulcior pomo ; sed 
interaneorum valetudini infesta? (Hist. 
Nat. xii, 12). Thus rendered, not too 
faithfully, by Philemon Holland: 
“Another tree there is in India, 
ter yet than the former; bearing 
a fruit much fairer, bigger, and sweeter 
than the figs aforesaid ; and whereof 
the Indian Sages and Philosophers do 
ordinarily live, The leaf resembleth 
birds’ wings, carrying three cubits in 
length, and two in breadth. The 
fruit it putteth forth at the bark, 
having within it a wonderfull pleasant 
juice: insomuch as one of them is 
sufficient to give four men a competent 
and full refection. The tree’s name 
is Pala, and the fruit is called Ariena. 
Great plenty of them is in the country 
of the Sydraci, the utmost limit of 
Alexander the Great his expeditions 
and voya; And yet there is another 
tree much like to this, and beareth a 
fruit more delectable that this Ariena, 
albeit the guts in a man’s belly it 
тоа and breeds the bloudie flix” 
i. 

Soe say, the fruit thus de- 
scribed been generally identified 
with the plantain: so generally that 


A 
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(we presume) the Linnaean name of 
the pentan Musa sapicntum, was 
founded upon the interpretation of 
this passage, (It was, find, the 
excellent Rumphius who originated 
the erroneous identification of the 
ariena with the plantain). Lassen, at 
first hesitatingly (i. 262) and then 
more positively i. 678), adopts this 
interpretation, and seeks aricna in the 
Skt. vdraza. The shrewder Gilde- 
meister does the like, for he, sans 
phrase, uses arienae as tin for 
‘plantains.’ Ritter, too, accepts it, 
and is not staggered even by the uno 
quaternos satict. Humboldt, quotl: he, 
Often saw Indians make their meal 
with a very little manioc and three 
bananas of the big kind (Platano-arton). 
Still Jess sufliced the Indian Brahmins 
(sapientes), when one fruit was enough 
or four of them (v. 876, 877). Bless 
the venerable Prince of G hers ! 
Would one Kartoffel, even “of the big 
kind," make a dinner for four German 
Professors? Just as little would one 
plantain suffice four Indian Sages. 

The words which we have italicised 
in the passage irom Pliny are quite 
enough to show that the jack is in- 
tended ; the fruit growing e cortice (ie. 
piercing the bark of the stem, not 
pendent from twigs like other fruit), 
the sweetness, the monstrous size, are 
in combination infallible. And as re- 
gards its being the fruit of the sages, 
we may observe that the jack fruit 
is at this day in Travancore one of the 
staples of life. But that Pliny, after 
his manner, has jumbled things, is 
also’ manifest. The first two clauses 
of his description (Major alia, &c. ; 
Folium alas, &c. 
phrastus, but apply to two different trees. 

ence we get rid of the puzzle about 
the big leaves, which led scholars 
astray after plantains, and originated 
Musa sapientum. And it is clear from 
Theophrastus that the fruit which 
caused dysentery in the Macedonian 
army was yet another. So Pliny has 
rolled three plants into one, Here are 
the passages of Theophrastus :— 


** (1) And there is another treo which is 


both itselfa tree of great size, and producos ; 


a fruit that is won SET big and sweet. 
This is used for food by the Indian Sages, 
who wear no clothes. (2) And there is усё 
another which has the leaf of a very long 
RU and resembling the wings of birds, 
and this they set upon helmets; the length 


) are found in Theo- | 2“ 


is about two cubits.... (3) There is 
another tree the fruit of which is long, and 
not straight but crooked, and swoot to the 
taste. But this gives rise to colic and 
dysentery (“"АМо ré darw од à aprós 
Baxpds kal ойк e000y Ха скоћмдз, ётбїб- 
pevos бё *yAvkós. — OUros dv Tjj Kola дтүрду 
mot Kal Ovsevrépiav . . .") wherefore 
Alexander published a goncral order against 
eating it."—(Jist. Plant. iv. 4-5). 


It is plain that Pliny and Theo- 

[шы were using the same authority, 

mt neither copying the whole of what 
he found in it. 

The second tree, whose leaves were 
like birds’ wings and were used to fix 
upon helmets, is hard to identify. 

e first was, when we combine the 
additional characters quoted by Pliny 
hut omitted by Theophrastus, certainly 
the jack; the third was, we suspect, 
the mango (q.v. The terms long an 
crooked would, perhaps, answer better 
to the plantain, but hardly the wi- 
wholesome effect. Аз regards the wio 

uaternos satiet, compare Friar Jordanus 
below, on the jack: “Sufficiet circiter 
pro quinque personis" Indeed the 
whole of the Friar’s account is worth 
comparing with Pliny’s. Pliny says 
that it took four men to eat a jack, 
Jordanus says five. But an English- 
man who had a on in Central 
Java told one of the present writers 
that he once cut, a jack on his ground 
which took three men—not to eat— 
pua to ad 1 by PL 
s regards the names given by Pliny 
it is tard to зау Б to the 
purpose, because we do not know to 
which of the three trees jumbled to- 
gether the names really applied. If 
la really applied to the jack, possibly 
it may be the Skt. ры or рапаза. 
Or it may he merely p’hala, ‘a fruit,’ 
and the passage would then he a 
comical illustration of the persistence 
of Indian habits of mind. For a 
stranger in India, on asking the 
question, ‘What on earth is that?’ as 
he well might on his first sight of a 
jack-tree with its fruit, would at the 
eene day almost certainly receive 
or answer: ‘Phal hai khudawand !'— 
*Itisa fruit, my lord!’ Ariena looks 
like kiranya, ‘golden,’ which might 
be an epithet of the jack, but we 
find no such specific application of 
the word. , 

Omitting Theophrastus and b 

the oldest foreign description of the 
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jack that we find is that by Hwen 
sang, who met with it in Bengal : 

c. A.D, 650,—' Although the fruit of tho 
pan 
uantiti ) 
Tuits aro ав big аз п pump! 


i: С, it in two 

they nro of а reddish yellow. Split in tw 
i insi uantity of little fruits 
thoy disclose inside a q K y hen Thes aro 
broken thore oxudes a juice of reddish-yellow 
colour and delicious flavour. Sometimes tho 
fruit hangs on tho branches, as with other 
trees; but somotimes it grows from the 
roots, like the fo-ling (Radix Chinae), which 
is found undor tho ground." —Julien, iii. 75. 
о. 1328.—“' Thero аге somo trees that bear 
a vory big fruit called chaqui ; and tho fruit 
is of such sizo that one is enough for about 
five persons. There is another troo that has 


as big as crane's eggs; an 


a fruit like that just named, and it is called 
Bloqui [a corruption of Malayal. varikka, 
*suporior fruit’ р quito as big and as sweet, 
but not of tho samo specios. Theso fruits 
nover grow upon the twigs, for theso are not 
ablo to bear their weight, but only from tho 
main branches, and even from tho trunk of 
the treo itself, down to the very roots."— 
Friar Jordanus, 13-14. 


A unique MS. of the travels of Friar 
Odoric, in the Palatine Library at 
Florence, contains the following curious 
passage :— 

с. 1330.—‹ And there be also trees which 

uco fruits so big that two will bo a load 
ог a strong man. And when they are eaten 
you must oil your hands and your mouth ; 
they are of a fragrant odour and vory 
savoury; the fruit is called ckabassi." The 
name is probably corrupt (perhaps chacassi f). 
But the passage about oiling tho hands and 
lips is aptly'elucidated by tho description 
in Baber's Memoirs (sco below), a descrip- 
tion matchless in its way, and which fa 
off sadly in the new translation by M. 
Pavet do Courteille, which quite omits the 
** haggisos." 

с. 1935.—''The Shaki and Barki. This 
namo is given to certain trees which livo to 
а great аро. Their leaves аге like those 
of tho walnut, and the fruit grows direct 
out of tho stem of the tree. The fruits 
borne nearest to tho ground aro tho barki; 
thoy are swecter m. Ad than 

е ‚ +,” etc, (much to tho samo 
effect as before).—Jin Batuta, iii. P 
Acide ) „ iii. 127 ; sco 

с. 1950.—** Thero is again another wonder- 
ful tree called Chake-Baruke, as big as an 
оак. Its fruit is produced from the trunk, 
and not from tho branches, and is something 
marvellous to seo, being as big as a t 
lamb, or a child of threo years old. It has 
a bard rind like that of our іпе-сопоз, so 
lend you pare to mt it open with a hatchet ; 

18 аз а pulp о! ing flavi 
with the sweetness of Honey andi tho bost 
Italian melon; and this also contains some 

chestnuts of like flavour, which aro 
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-л04-50 (panase) 1з gathered in Е 
i i h esteom. eso 

les, (рене) in hig! re etd 


capital eating when roasted." — John de’ 
Slariguolli, in Cathay, &c., 363. 

40. — “Thore is a tree commoni, 
tochd the trunk of. which bears а fruit 
resombling a pine-cono, but so big that a 
man can hardly lift it; the rind is green 
and hard, but still yields to the pressure of 
the fingor. Inside there are some 250 or 
300 pippins, аз big as figs, very sweet in 

‘and contained in separate membranes. 
Theso have each a kernel within, of a windy 

ality, of tho consistence and tasto of 

estnuts, and which are roasted like chest- 
nuts. And when cast amo! ombers (to 
roast), unless you mako a cut in thom they 
will explodo and jump out. Tho outer rind 
of the fruit is givon to cattle. Sometimes 
tho fruit is also found growing from the 
roots of tho treo underground, and these 
fruits excel the othors in flavour, wherefore 
thoy are sent as presents to kings and petty 
princes. These moreover) have no kernels 
inside thom. The treo itself resombles a 
large fig-treo, and the leaves aro cut into 
fingers like the hand. Tho wood resembles 
box, and so it is esteemed for many uscs. 
The name of the tree is Cachi” (i.e. Çachi 
or Tzacchi).— Vicolo de’ Conti. 

The description of the leaves . . . '*oliis 
da modum palmi intercisis"—is tho only slip 
in this admirable description. Conti must, 
in memory, have confounded tho Jack with 
its congener the bread-fruit (Artocarpus 
tacisa or incisifolia). Wo have translated 
from Poggio’s Latin, as the version by Mr. 
Winter Jones in India in the XVth Century 
is far from accurate. 

1530.—'* Another із the adhil. This has 
a very bad look and flavour (odour $). It 
looks like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis. It has a.swect sickly 
tasto. Within it are stones like a filbert. 
. +» Tho fruit is very adhesive, and on 
account of this adhesive quality many rub 
their mouths with oil before eating them. 
They grow not only from the branches and 
trunk, but from its root. You would say, 
that the tree was all hung round wit 
haggises!" — Leyden and Lrskine's Baber, 
$25. Него Zadhil represents tho Hind. 
name kathal. Tho practice of oiling the 
lips on account of tho ‘‘adhesive quality” 
(or as modern mortals would call it, * sticki- 
ness") of the jack, is still usual among natives, 
and is the cause of a proverb on premature 

recautions: Gach’h men Kathal, honth men 
tel! “You havo oiled your lips while the 
jack’ still hangs on the treo!” Wo may 
observe that the call of the Indian cuckoo 
is in some of the Gangetic districts rendered 
by the natives as Kafhal а! Kathal 
ракка! i.e. “Jack's ripe,” the bird appear- 
ing at that scason. з 


[1547.—'* consider it right to make over 
to them in perpetuity + « « ono palm grovo 
and an area for planting certain mango trees 
and jack trees (mangueiras o jaqueiras) 
situate in the village of Calangute. . . ." 
—<Alrchiv. Port. Orient., fasc. 5, No. 88.] 


€. 1590.—'*In Sircar Hajypoor there aro 
plenty of the fruits Kathul and 
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eee 
Budhul; some of tho first aro so largo as | flabby pulp of inferior flavour, boli 
to be too heavy for ono man to carp — Tea. asi 
Gladiwin's Aycen, ii. 25. In Blochmann's ed. 

of tho Persian text ho reads barha, [and so 
in Jarrett's trans, (ii. 152),] which is a Hind. 
namo for tho Artocarpus Lakoocha of Roxb. 

1503. — “R. What fruit is that which is 
as big as the largest (coco) nuts? 

“U. You just now ato the chestauls from 
insido of it, and you said that roasted thoy 
were like real chestnuts. Now you shall cat 
tho envelopes of theso . . . 

“NR. Thoy taste like a melon; but not 
so good as tho bettor melons. 

*O. Truc. And owing to their viscous 
naturo they aro ill to digest; or say rather 
they aro not digested at all, and often issue 
from the body quite unchanged. I don't 
much uso them. They are called in Malavar 
jacas ; in Canarin and Guzerati pands. . . . 
Tho treo is a great and tall one; and tho 
fruits grow from the wood of tho stem, right 
up to it, and not on tho branches like other 
fruits.” —Gercia, f. 111. 

[1598.—'' A certain fruit that in Malabar 
is called iaca, in Canara and Gusurato 
Panar and Panasa, by tho Arabians Panaz, 
by tho Porsians F'anaz,"— Linschoten, Hak, 
Soc. ii. 20. 

[c. 1610.—** Tho Jaques is a treo of tho 
height of a chestnut."—Pyrard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 366. 

[1623.—'* We had Ziacche, a fruit vory 
rare at this time."—P. della Valle, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 264.] 

1673,—“ Without the town (Madras) grows 
their Rice . . . Jawks, a Coat of Armour 
over it, like an Hedg-hog's, guards its 
weighty Fruit."—Fryer, 40. 

1810. — “The jack-wood . . . at first 
yellow, becomes on exposuro to tho air of 
the colour of mahogany, and is of as fine 
a grain."—Maria Grakam, 101. 

1878.—'* Tho monstrous jack that in its 
eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells."—Ph. Robinson, In Му 
Indian Garden, 49-50. 


It will be observed that the older 
authorities mention two varieties of 
the fruit by the names of shaki and 
barki, or modifications of these, different 
kinds according to Jordanus, only from 
different parts of the tree according to 
Ibn Batuta. P. Vincenzo Maria (1672) 
also distinguishes two kinds, one of 
which he calls Giacha Barca, the other 
Giacha papa or girasole. And Rheede, 
the great authority on Malabar plants, 
says (iii. 19) : 

‘Of this tree, however, they reckon more 
than 30 varioties, distinguished by the 
quality of their fruit, but all may be reduced 
to two kinds; the fruit of one kind distin- 

ished by plump and succulent pulp of 
ааа honey flavour, being the varaka ; 
that of the other, filled with softer and more 


More modern writers seem to have 
less perception in such matters than 
the old travellers, who entered more 
fully and sympathetically into native 
tastes. Drury says, however, "There 
are several varieties, but what is called 
the Honey-jack is by far the sweetest 
and best, 

“ He that desireth to see more hereof 
let him reade Ludovicus Romanus, in 
his fifth Booke and fifteene Chapter of 
his Navigaciouns, and Christopherus a 
Costa in his cap. of Iaca, and Gracia ab 
Horto, in the Second Booke and fourth 
Chapter,” saith the learned Paludanus 
... And if there be anybody so un- 
reasonable, so say we too—hy all means | 
let him do so! [A part of this article 
is derived from the notes to Jordanus 
by one of the present writers, We ma: 
also add, in aid of such further investi- 
gation, that Paludanus is the Latinised 
name of v.d. Broecke, the commentator 
on Linschoten. “Ludovicus Romanus” 
is our old friend Varthema, and “Gracia 
ab Horto" is Garcia De Orta.] 


JACKAL, s. The Canis aureus, L., 
seldom seen in the daytime, unless it be 
fighting with the vultures for carrion, 
but in shrieking multitudes, or rather 
what seem multitudes from the noise 
they make, entering the precincts of 
villages, towns, of Calcutta itself, after 
dark, and startling the newcomer with 
their hideous yells. Our word is not 
apparently Anglo-Indian, being taken 
from the Turkish chakdl. But the 
Pers. shaghdl is close, and Skt. srigdla, 
‘the howler,’ is probably the first form. 
The common Hind, word is gidar, [‘the 
greedy one; Skt. gridh]. The jackal 
takes the place of the fox as the object 
of hunting ‘meets’ in India; the in- 
digenous fox being too small for sport. 


1554.—'' Non procul inde audio magnum 
clamorem ot volut hominum irridentium in- 
sultantiumque voces. Interrogo quid sit; 
- « . narrant inihi ululatum esso bestiarum, 
guns о Ciacales vocant. . . ."—Busbeg. 

pist. i. p. 78. 

1615.—“ The inhabitants do nightly house 
thoir goates and sheepe for fearo of Хассан 
(in my opinion no other than Foxes), whereof 
an infinite number do lurke in the obscure 
vaults."—Saadys, Relation, &c., 205. 

TAGES E MET decent -— io bs 
wil who in les 
up and down in the" silent night, much 
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disquicting the peace thereof, by their most 
hideous noyso." Terry, ed. 1665, p. 371. P 
1653.—' Lo schekal est vn especo do chien 
sauvage, lequel demeure tout lo jour 2 
terre, ot sort 1а nuit criant trois ou quatro 
fois à certaines houres.”—De la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, р. 254. А 
672:—"There із yot another kind of 


1 
i y call Jackhalz; they are 
ка, меце rt man's flesh, зо the in- 


1673.—'* An Hellish concert of Jackals (a 
kind of Fox)."—Fryer, 53. 

1681.—"' For hero aro many Jackalls, 
which catch their Henes, somo Tigres that 
destroy their Cattle; but the greatest of all 
is the King; whoso endeavour is to keep 
them poor and in wan! " — Knoz, Ceylon, 81. 
On p. 20 he writes Jacols. 

1711.—* Jackcalls are remarkable for 
Howling in tho Night; ono alone making 
as RED noiso as three or four Cur Dogs, 
and in different Notos, as if thoro wero 
half а Dozon of them got together."— 
Lockyer, 382. $ 

1810.—Colebrooke (Assays, ii. 109, [Life, 
155]) spells shakal. But Jackal was already 
Eng ish. 

c. 1816.— 

** Tho jackal's troop, in кешега сгу, 
Bayed from afar, complainingly." z 
Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 
1880.—'' The mention of Jackal-hunting 
in ono of the lottors (of Lord Minto) may 
remind some Anglo-Indians still living, of 


tho days when tho Calcutta hounds used to 


throw off at gun-firo."— Sat. Rev. Fob. 14. 


JACK-SNIPE of English sportsmen 
is Gallinago gallinula, Linn., smaller 
than the common snipe, G. scolopacinus, 
Bonap. 


JACKASS COPAL. This is a 
trade name, and is a capital specimen 
of Hobson-Jobson. It is, according to 
Sir R. Burton, [Zanzibar, i. 357], a cor- 
ruption of chakdzi, There are three 
qualities of copal in the Zanzibar 
market. 1. Sandarusi mti, or ‘Tree 
Copal,’ gathered directly from the tree 
which exudes it (Trachylobium Mossam- 
license). 2. Chakdzi or chakazi, dug 
from the soil, but seeming of recent 
origin, and priced on a par with No. 1. 
3. The genuine Sandarusi, or true Copal 
(the Animé of the English market), 
which is also fossil, but of ancient: 


n and bears more than twice | ed 


the price of 1 and 2 (see Sir J. Kirk in 
J. Linn. Soc. (Botany) for 1871). Of 
the meaning of i we have no 
authentic information. But consider- 
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i at a pitch made of copal and oil 
in in Ikutch, and that The cheaper 
copal would naturally be used for such 
a pu we may suggest as probable 
that the word is a corr. of jahdzi, and 
=‘ ship-copal.’ 


JACQUETE, Town and Cape, n.p. 
The name, properly Jakad, formerly 
attached to a place at the extreme west 
horn of the Kathiawar Peninsula, where 
stands the temple of Dwarka (q-v-). 
Also applied by the Portuguese to the 
Gulf Ha Cutch. (See quotation from 
Camoens under DIUL-SIND.) ‘The last 
important map which gives tliis name, 
50 Ter as we are aware, 15 Aaron Arrow- 
smith’s great Map of India, 1816, in 
which Dwarka appears under the name 
of Juggut. 

1525.—(Melequyaz) “holds the revenue of 
Crystna, which is in a town called Zaguete 
where thero is a place of Pilgrimage of 

ntoos which is called Crysna. . . ."— 
нна das Cousas da India, 35. 

1553.—'' From the Diul estuary to the 
Point of Jaquete 38 leagues; and from the 
same Jaquete, which is the site of one of 
the principal temples of that heathenism, 
with a noble town, to our city Diu of the 
Kingdom of Guzarat, 58 leagues."— Barros, 
. IX. 1. 

1555.—'* Whilst tho tide was at its greatest 
height we arrived at the gulf of Chakad, 
where wo descried signs of fine weather, 
such as sca-horses, great snakes, turtles, 
and sea-weeds.”—Sidi ' Ali, p. 77. 

563.—'' Passed the point of Jacquette, 
whero is that famous templo of tho Resbutos 
(see RAJPOOT)."— Barros, IV. iv. 4.] 

1726.—In Valentyn's map wo find Jaquete 
marked as a town (at the west point of 
Küthiawàar) and Znceada da Jaquete for tho 
Gulf of Cutch. 

1727.—''*'The next sea-port town to Bact, 
is Jiga, . Itstands on a Point of low Land, 
called Capo Jigat. The City makes a good 
Figure from tho Sea, showing 4 or 5 high 
Steeples."—4. Hamilton, i. 135 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1813.—“ Jigat Point... оп it is a 
pagoda 5 the place whore it stands was 
ormorly called Jigat More, but now by the 
Hindoos Dorecur (i.e. Dwarka, q.v.). Ata 
distance tho pagoda has very much tho 
appearance of a ship under sail. . . . Great 


numbers of pilgrims from the interior visit 


igat pagoda. . . ."—Afilburn, i. 150. 

1841.—*'Jigat Point called also Dwarka, 
from the large temple of Dwarka standing 
mes toa coast.”—Horsburgh, Directory, Sth 
‚› i. 480. 


JADE, s. The well-known mineral, 
so much prized in China, and so 
wonderfully wrought in that and 
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other Asiatic countries; the yashm of 
the Persians; nephrite of mineralo- 
gists, 

The derivation of the word has been 
the subject of a good deal of contro- 
versy. We were at one time inclined 
to connect it with the yada-tdsh, the 
yada stone used by the nomads of 
Central Asia in conjuring for rain. 
The stone so used was however, ac- 
cording to P. Hyakinth, quoted in a 
note with which we were favoured by 
the lamented Prof. Anton Schiefner, 
а bezoar (q.v.). 

Major Raverty, in his translation of 
the Zabakat-i-Nagiri, in a passage re- 
ferring to the regions of Tukhiristan 
and Bümiün, has the following : “That 
tract of country has also been famed 
and celebrated, to the uttermost parts 
of the countries of the world, for its 
mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
crystal, bejadah [jade] and other 
[precious] things" (p. 491). On be- 
jddah his note runs: “The name of 
а gem, by: some said to be a species 
of ruby, and by others a species of 
sapphire; but jade is no doubt 
meant.” This interpretation seems 
however chielly, if not altogether, sug- 
gested by the name; whilst the epi- 
thets compounded of bejdda, аз given 
in dictionaries, suggest а red mineral, 
which jade rarely is. And Prof. Max 
Müller, in an interesting letter to the 
Times, dated Jan. 10, 1880, states that 
the name jade was not known in 
Europe till after the discovery of 
America, and that the jade brought 
from America was called hy the 
Spaniards piedra de ijada, because it 
was supposed to cure pain in the 
groin (б. dijada) ; for like reasons to 
which it was called lupis mephriticus, 
whence nephrite (see Bailey, below). 
Skeat, s.v. says: *It is of unknown 
origin; but probably Oriental. Prof. 
Cowell finds yedé a material out of 
which ornaments are made, in the 
Divyávadána; but it does not seem 
to Sanskrit." Prof. Müller's cty- 
mology scems incontrovertible; but 
the present work has afforded various 
examples of eurious etymological co- 
incidences of this kind. [Prof. Max 
Müller's etymology is now accepted: by 
the N.E.D. and by Prof. Skeat in the 
new edition of his Concise Dict. The 
latter adds that ijada is connected with 
the Latin ¢lia.] 


JAFNA, JAFNAPATAM. 


[1595.—'* A kindo of no stonos, which 
the Spaniarda call Piedras | hijadas, and wo 
узо for sploeno stones."—Raleigh, Discov. 
Guiana, 24 (quoted in N. EjD.).] 

, 1730.—“ Jade, a greenish Stone, border- 
ing on tho colour of Olive, esteomed for its 
Hardness and Virtues by tho Turks and 
Poles, who adorn their fine Sabres with it; 
and said to be a preservative against tho 
nephritick Colick.”—Bailey's Eng. Dict, s.v. 


JADOO, з. Hind. from Pers, jada, 
Skt. уши; conjuring, magic, hocus- 
pocus. 

[1823,—** ‘ Pray, sir,’ said the barber, ‘is 
that Sanscrit, or what langungo?' ‘May bo 
it is jadoo,’ І replied, in a solemn and deep 
voice," — Pauduring Магі, cd. 1879, i. 197. 


. JADOOGUR, s. Properly Hind. 
jidaüghar, ‘conjuring-house’ (see the 
last). The term commonly applied by 
natives to a Freemasons’ s when 
there is one, at an English station. 
On the Bombay side it is also called 
Shaitdn khana (see Burton's Sind Re- 
visited), a name consonant to the ideas 
of an Italian priest who intimated to 
one of the present writers that he had 
heard the raising of the devil was 
practised at Masonic meetings, and 
asked his friend’s opinion as to the 
fact. In S. India the Lodge is called 
Talai-vétta-Kovil, ‘Cut-head Temple? 
because pax of the rite of initiation is 
supposed to consist in tlie candidate's 
head being cut off and put on again, 


JAFNA, JAFNAPATAM, n.p. 
The very ancient Tamil settlement, 
and capital of the Tamil kings on the 
singular peninsula which forms the 
northernmost part of Ceylon. The 
real name is, according to Emerson 
Tennent, Yalpannan, and it is on the 
whole probable that this name js identi- 
cal with the Galiba (Prom.) of Ptolemy. 
[The Madras Gloss. gives the "Tamil 
name as Ydzhppanam, trom yazh-pdnan, 
‘a lute-player?; “called after a blind 
minstrel of that name from the Chola 
country, who hy permission of the 
Singhalese king obtained possession of 
Jaffna, then uninhabited, and intro- 
duced there a colony of the Tamul 
people.”] 

1553.—'*. . . tho Kingdom Triquinamalé, 
which at the upper meee Am adjoins 
another called Jafanapatam, which stands 
at the northern part of the island."— Berros, 
III. ii. cap. i. 

c. 1566.-—In Cesare do’ Foderici itis written 
Gianifanpatan.—Hamusio, iii. 390r. 
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JAFFRY, s. A screen or lattice- 
sus made generally of bamboo, used 
for various pu such as a fence, à 
support for climbing plants, &c. The 
ordinary Pers. јајаг? is derived from 
a person of the name of Јајат; but 
"Mr. Platts suggests that in the sense 
under consideration it ma be a corr. 
of Ar. zafirat, zafir, ‘a brai ей lock. 

.— ОГ vines, tho branches must 
al be equall spread over tho jay, зо 
i eat ma; 
that. рар Tins. Agr. Hort. Soc. Ind. 
ii. 202. 


JAGGERY, s Coarse brown (or 
almost black) sugar, made from the 
sap of various palms, The wild date 
tree (Phoenix sylvestris, Roxb.), Hind. 
khajar, is that which chiefly supplies 
nalm-sugar in Guzerat aud Coroman- 
el, and almost alone in Bengal. But 
the palmyra, the caryota, and the coco- 
alm all give it ; the first as the staple 
of Tinnevelly and northern Ceylon ; 
the second chiefly in southern Ceylon, 
where it is known to Europeans as the 

Jaggery Palm (kitil of natives); the 
third is much drawn for toddy (q.v) 
in the coast districts of Western India, 

and this is occasionally boiled for sugar, 

Jageery is usually made in the form of 

small round cakes. Great quantities 

are produced in iones where the 
cakes used to pass аза kind of currency 

(as cakes of salt used to pass in parts 

of Africa, and in Western China), and 

do even yet to some small extent. In 

Bombay all rough unrefined sugar-stuff 

is known by this name ; and it is the 

title under which all kinds of half- 
prepared sugar is classified in the tariff 
of the Railways there. The word 
jaggery is only another form of sugar 

(q.v. being like it a corr. of the Skt. 

farkard, Konkani sakkard, [Malayal. 

chakkard, whence it passed into Port. 
jagara, jagra). 


1516,—“‘Sugar of palms, which they call 
xagara.”—Darlost, В. 7 

1553.—Exports from tho Maldives ‘‘also 
of fish-oil, coco-nuts, and which is 
made from thoso after the manner of sugar." 
—Barros, Dec. III. liv. iii. cap. 7. 


1561.—''Jagre, which is sugar of palm- 
wrees."—Correa, Lendas, i. 2, Lo») Lun 

1503.—'' And after they have drawn this 
m of gura, if the tree gives much they 
a anothers d which mer mako sugar, 

pared either by sun or and this th 
call jagra."—(Garcia, f. б." niani 


JAGHEER, JAGHIRE. 


c. 1567.—''Thero como overy yooro from 
Cochin and from Cananor tenno or fifteeno 
great Shippes (to Chaul) laden with great 
nuts... and with sugar made of the selfe 
same nuts called Giagra.”—Caesar Frederike, 
in Hakl. ii. 344. 

1598.—'* Of the aforesaid sura they liko- 
wise make sugar, which is called lagra; 
they secth the water, and set itin the sun, 
whereof it becomoth sugar, but it is little 
esteemed, because it is of a browne colour.” 


ot common, is made among thom; they 
call it Haak (воо АЕВАОК), distilled 
Sugar, and a spic, 
Jagra." — Terri, ed. 1665, p. 365. 
1727.—''Tho Produce of the Samorin's 
Country is . . . Cocoa-Nut, and that tree 


roduceth Jai a kind of sugar, and 
Горега (soc COERÁH , or tho kernels of the 


Nut dried."—4. Hamilton, 1. 300 ; [ed. 1741, 
i. 308]. 

с. ТО аА тад d coarse sort E 
sugar called Jagree, and vinegar aro ажо 
extracted from it " (coco-palm).—Grose, i. 47. 

1807.—'' Tho Turi or fermented juice, and 
tho Jagory or inspissated juico of tho Pal- 
mira treo . . . aro in this country more 
esteemed than thoso of tho wild date, which 
is contrary to the opinion of tho Bengalese.” 
—PF. Buchanan, Mysore, &c., i. 5. 


1860.—‘‘In this state it is sold as jaggery 
in the bazaars, at about three farthings per 
pound.”—Tennent’s Ceylon, iii. 524. 


JAGHEER, JAGHIRE, s. Pers. 
jdgir, lit. *place-holding? A hereditary 
assignment of land and of its rent us 
annuity. 


[c. 1590.—'* Furman-i-cabits are issued for 
. . appointments to jagirs, without 
military service.”—A ta, i. 261. 

[1617.— Hee quittes diuers small Jaggers 
to tho King."—Sir T. Roc, Hak. Soc. ii. 419.] 


c. 1606.—'*. . . Not to speak of what 
they finger ont of tho Pay of every Horse- 
man, and of the number of the Horses; 
which certainly amounts to very considerable 
Pensions, especially if they can obtain good 
Jah-ghirs, that is, good Lands for their 
Pensions." — Bernier, E.T. 66 ; [od. Constable, 
213]. 

1673.—‹16 (Surat) has for its Mainten- 
ance tho Income of six Villages; over 
which the Governor sometimes presides, 
sometimes not, being in the Jaggea, or 
diocese of another." —J'ryer, 120. 


.» "Jagenh, an Annuity."—JZbid. Index, 


1768.—**] say, Madam, I know nothing of 
books; and yet I believo upon a land- 
carriage fishery, a stamp act, or a jaghire, 
Tien ae my de hows ions [eom 

е want о em."—Mr. ty, in The 
Good-Natured Max, Act й. n 
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1778,—“Should it be more agrecable to 
the ferien Sir Matthew will settle upon 
Sir John and his Lady, for thoir joint lives, 


a jagghire. 

“Sir John.—A Jagghire? 

"Thomas —'The term is Indian, and 

Means an annual Income." — Foote, The 
Мао, i. 1. 
We beliovo tho traditional stage pro- 
nunciation in theso passages.is Jag Hire 
(assonant in both syllables to Quag Mire): 
and this is also the pronunciation givon in 
some dictionaries. 

1778.—'*. . . Jaghires, which woro always 
rents arising from lands.”—Orme, od. 1803, 
ii. 52. 

1809.—** Ho was nominally in possession of 

entia, i. 401. 


parts of the Madras Presidency, but in 
the Middle Ages they appear to have 
been numerous on the coast of the Pen- 
insula generally. They are also found 
in various parts of Central and Northern 
India and Behar. The Jains are gener- 
ally merchants, and some have been 
men of enormous wealth (see Col- 
brooke's Essays, i. 378 seqq. ; [. n, in 
Ind. Antiq. ii. 193 seqq., 258 se9q.]). The 
name is Skt. jaina, meaning a follower 
of jina. The latter word is a title 
applied to certain saints worshipped 
by the sect in the place of gods; it is 
also a mune of the Buddhas. An 
older name for the followers of the 
е | Sect appears to have been Nirgrantha, 
*without bond, properly the title of 
i Jain ascetics only (otherwise Yatis), 
m Dicen ede company ee [and in particular of the Digambara 
answers to tho formor Colloctorato of Chen- | 2° sky-clad, naked branch], (Burnell, 
galput and presont Collectorato of Madras, |S. Гийап Palacography, p. 47, note.) 

[c. 1590.—''Jaina. Tho founder of this 
wonderful system was Jina, also called 
Arhat, or Arhant,"— 4 in, od, Jarrett, iii, 188.] 


JALEEBOTE, s Julibit. A 
marine corruption of jolly-hoat (Roe- 
buck). (See GALLEVAT.) 


JAM, s. Јат. 

a. A title borne by certain chiefs in 
Kutch, in Kāthiāwār, and on the 
lower Indus. The derivation is ver 
obscure (see Elliot, i. 495). The title 
is probably Bilüch originally. There 
are several Jams in Lower Sind and 
its borders, and notably the Јат of 
Las Bela State, a well-known depend- 
ency of Kelat, bordering the sea. (Mr. 
Longworth Dames writes: *I do not 
think the word is of Balochi origin, 
although it is certainly made use of 
in the Balochi language. It is rather 
Sindhi, in the broad sense of the word, 


[In the following the reference is to 
the Jirgah or tribal council of the 
Pathan tribes on the N.W. frontier. 


(1900.—'*No doubt upon tho occasion of 
Lord Curzon's introduction to the Waziris 
and tho Mohmunds, ho will inform thoir 
Jagirs that he has long sinco writton a 
book about them." — Coatemporary Reo. 
Aug. p. 282.] 


JAGHEERDAR, з. P.—H. jágir- 
ddr, the holder of a jagheer. 


EIS ^n inho dp empire tho 
princi); ге! or nobles, a) їп 
{по бад, © a.” Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ой. 
i, 328.] 

1820.—''Tho Resident, тапу officers, 
mon of rank . . . jagheerdars, Brahmins, 
and Pundits, were present, assembled round 
my fathor.”"—Pandurang Hari, 389; [od. 
1873, ii. 259]. 

1883. — “The Sikhs administored the 
country by means of jagheerdars, and 
paid them by their jagheers: tho English | using Sindhi as the natives do, refer- 
administered it by highly QD ring to the trihes of the Indus valley 
абозы af mue M MB yes «X1 to | Without regard to the modern bound- 
introduco grand material reforms." — | aries of the province of Sindh. As 
Bosworth Smith, L. of Ld. Lawrence, i. 978. | far аз I know, it is used as a title, not 

by Baloches, but, by indigenous tribes 

JAIL-KHANA, s. A hybrid word | of Rajput or Jat origin, now, of course, 
for ‘a gaol,’ commonly used in the jall Musulmans. The Јат of Las Bela 
Bengal Presidency. 


belongs to a tribe of this nature known 
as the Jamhat. In the Dera Ghazi 

JAIN, s. and adj. The non-Brah- 
manical sect so called; believed to 


Khan District it is used by certain 
local notables of this class, none of 
represent the earliest heretics of Bud- | them Baloches. The principal tribe 
dhism, at present chiefly to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. There are a 


there using it is the Udhina. It 
is also an honorific title among the 
few in Mysore, Canara, and in soine 


Mochis of Dera Ghazi Khin town."] 


JAM. 
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Е p do cinquante zi lorsqu'une tompóte 
[с. 1590,—' On the Gujarat side towards дай ырза 1 as отоп] e 


the south is a Zumíndár of note whom 
call Jám. . . ."—aAin, od. Jarrett, ii. 250. 


[1843.—See under DAWE.] 


b. A nautical measure, Аг. 2dm, pl. 
azwdm. It occurs in the form geme 
in a quotation of 1614 under JASE. 
used in the Mohit of 
Sidi 'Ali, published in the J. As. Soc. 
t would appear Proin J. Fan 

’s remarks there that the word 1s 
AME Baron J. 

Hammer writes to Prinsep: “ Con- 
cerning the measure of azwdm the first 
section of the IIId. chapter explains 
аз follows: ‘The zdm is either the 
practical one (arfi), or the rhetorical 
latii — but. this the acute Prinsep 
suggests should be agfarlabt, * pertain- 
ing to the divisions of the astrolabe’). 
The practical is one of the 8 parts into 
which day and night are divided ; the 
rhetorical (but read the astrolabic) is 
the 8th part of an inch (ўа) in the 
ascension and descension of the stars ; 
. an explanation which helps me 
not a hit to understand the true 
measure of а zdm, in the reckoning of 
a ships course" Prinsep then eluci- 


lt is repeated! 
Bengal. 


used in various ways. Thus 


dates this; The сїт. in practical par- 
lance is said to be the 8th part of day 
and night; it is in fact a nautical 
watch or Hindu pahar (see PUHUR). 
Again, it ìs the 8th part of the ordinary 
inch, like the jau or barleycorn of the 
Hindus (the 8th part of an angal or 
digit), of which jax, zdm. is possibly a 
corruption. Again, the dagbe or inch, 
and the sm or $ of an inch, had been 
transferred to the rude angle-instru- 
ments of the Arab navigators; and 
Prinsep deduces from statements in 
Sidi’ fits book that the їзбє? was very 
nearly equal to 96’ and the xm to 1%. 
Prinsep had also found on enquiry 
among Arab mariners, that the term 
таш was still well known to nautical 
people as + of a geographical degree, or 
12 nautical miles, quite confirmatory of 
the former calculation; it was also 
stated to be still applied to terrestrial 
measurements (see 7.4.5.2. v. 619-3). 
1013.—'*J'ai déjà parlé do Sérira 
Sarbaza) qui est гаса à extremist da 
Vile do Lameri, à cent-vingt zima de Kala,” 
—Ajath-al-Hind, cd. Van der. Lith et Marcel 
еске, 176. 

“Un marin m'a i 
avait fait la travorsée do Sérira | OAN 
la Chine dans un Samboug ва LMBOOK). 
“Nous avions parcouru, dit-il, ‘un space 


fait de l'eau, nous remtmes à la тойо vers 
le Senf, suivant ses instructions, ot, nous y 
abordàmoes sains et saufs, аргы un voyage 
do quinze zàmà."—Jbid. pp. 190-91. 
1554.—‘'26th VOYAGE from Calicut to 
Kardafun” (sco GUARDAFUI). 

ч... you run from Calicut to Kolfuini 
(ie. Kalpeni, опо of tho Laccadivo Ids.) 
two 28118 in tho direction of W. by S., tho 
8 or 9 zàms W.S.W. (this courso is in tho 
9 degree channel through tho Laccadives), 
thon you may rojoico as you havo got clear 
of tho islands of Fit/, from thence W, by №. 
and W.N.W. till tho pole is 4 inches and a 
quartor, and then truo west to Kardofín." 


27th VOYAGE, from Dit to Malacca. 

“Leaving Did you go first S.S.E. till the 
polo is 5 inches, and side then towards the 
and, till tho distanco between it and the 
ship is six zims; from thence you stcor 
S.S.E. . . . you must not sido all at once 
but by degrecs, first till the farkadain 
(В and y in tho Little Bear) are made by а 
quarter less than 8 inches, from thenco to 
S.E. till the far&adain aro 5j inches, from 
thence true cast'at a rate of 18 zàms, then 
you havo passed Coylon.”—Zhe Mohit, in 
4.41... v. 465. 

The meaning of this last routier is: 
“Steer S.S.E. till you aro in 8° N. Lat. 
(lat. of Cape Comorin); make then a little 
moro casting, but keep 72 miles between 
you and the coast of Ceylon till you find the 
B and * of Ursa Minor have an altitudo 
of only 12° 24’ (i.e. till you are in №. Lat. 
6* or 5°), and then steer due cast. When 
you have gone 216 miles you will bo quito 
clear of Ceylon." 

1625.—'* We cast anchor under tho island 
of Kharg, which is distant from Cais, which 
wo left behind usj;24 giam. Giam*is a 
measure used by the Arab and Porsian 

ilots in the Persian Gulf ; and every giam 
1з equal to 3 leagues; insomuch that from 
Cais to Knarg wo had made 72 leagues."— 
P. della Valle, ii, 816. 


JAMBOO, JUMBOO,s. The Rose- 
apple. Eugenia jambos, L. Jambosa 
vulgasis, Decand.; Skt. jamba, Hind. 
jam, jamba, jamral, &c. This is the 
use in Bengal, but there is great 
confusion in application, both col- 
loquially and in books. The name 
jembü is applied in some parts of 
India to the exotie guava q.v.), as 
well as to other species of Mugenta; 
including the јат (see JAMOON), 
with which the rose-apple is often con- 
founded in books. They are very 
different fruits, though they have both 
been. cl by Linnaeus under the 
genus Eugenia (see further remarks 
under MOON Mr. Skeat notes that 
tlie word is applied by the Malays both 


JAMES AND MARY. 


to the rose-apple and the guava, and 
Wilkinson (Diet s.v.) cU. a large 
number of fruits to which the name 
jambàü is applied.] 


a 
Garcia ЕН Orta mentions the rose- | 1 


apple under the name Iambos, and 
ауз 129] that it had been recently 
introduced into Goa from Malacca. 
This may have been the Eugenia Malac- 
censis, L., which is stated in Forbes 
Watson's Catalogue of nomenclature to 
be called in Bengal Maldka Jamrii, 
and in Tamil Malaké maram te. 
‘Malacca tree’ The Skt. name jamb& 
is, in the Malay language, applied with 


distinguishing adjectives to all the |J^ 


species, 


[1598.—** Tho trees whoreon tho Iambos 
о grow aro as great as Plumtroes,"— 
Linschoten, Нак. Soc. ii. 31.] 

1672. — P. Vincenzo Maria describes the 
Giambo d'India with great precision, and 
also tho Giambo di China—no doubt J. 
malaccensis—but at too great length for 
oxtract, pp. 351-352. 

1673.—'* In the South a Wood of Jamboes, 
Mangoes, Cocoes."— Fryer, 46. 

1727.—'* Their Jambo Malacca (at Goa) is 
very beautiful and pleasant.”"—A. Hamilton, 
i. 255; [od. 1744, i. 258]. 

1810.—**Tho jumboo, a species of rosc- 
apple, with its flower like crimson tassels 
covering overy part of tho stem."—Maria 
Graham, 22. 


JAMES AND MARY, np. The 
name of a famous sand-vank in the 
Hoogly R. below Calcutta, which has 
been fatal to many a ship. It is 
mentioned under 1748, in the record 
of a survey of the river quoted in Long, 
p.10. It is a common allegation that 
tlie name is a corruption of the Hind. 
words jal mari, with the supposed 
meaning of ‘dead water.’ But the 
real origin of the name dates, as Sir 
G. Birdwood has shown, out of India 
Office records, from the wreck of a 
vessel called the “Royal James and 
Mary,” in September 1694, on that 
sand-bank (Letter to the Court, from 
Chuttanuttec, Dec. 19, 1694). [ee 
port on Old Records, 90.) This shoal 
appears by name in a chart belonging 
to the English Pilot, 1711. 
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brought by the Aryans from Central 
Asia, but as it is still now seen it is 
thoroughly Indian and of ancient date” 
(Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, i. 
87 seq.] 

[1818,—" Tho better sort (ot Hindus) wear 
eee & or 
which i tied cana Е middle A 
fringed or embroidered sash."— Forbes, Or. 
Мет. 2nd ed. i. 52]. 


JAMOON, s. Hind. јатип, jdman, 
jümli,&c. The name of a poor fruit 
common in many of India, and 
apparently in E. Africa, the Eugenia 
jambolana, Lamk. (Calyptranthes jam- 
bolana of. Willdenow, Syzygium jambo- 
lanum of Decand.) This seems to be 
confounded with the Eugenia jambos, 
or Rose-apple (see JAMBOO, above), by 
the author of a note on Leyden's Baber 
which Mr. Erskine justly correcta 
(Baber’s own account is very accurate 
by the translators of Ibn Batuta, an 
apparently, as uh s the botanical 
name, by Sir R. Burton. The latter 
ge jamli as the Indian, and zam as 
the Arabic name. The name jamba 
appears to be applied to this fruit at 
Bombay, which of course promotes the 
confusion spoken of. In native 
prise the stones of this fruit have 

een alleged to be a cure for diabetes, 
but European trials do not seem to 
have confirmed this. 


с. 13**.—“ Tho inhabitants (of Mombasa) 
gather also a fruit which thoy call jamün, 
and which resembles an olivo ; it has a stone 
like tho olivo, but has a vory swoot taste.” 
— Пт Batuta, її. 191. Elsewhero tho trans- 
lators writo (choumodn (iii, 128, iv. 114, 229), 
a spelling indicated in tho original, but 
surely by somo orror. 

с. 1530.— Another is the jaman. . . . It 
is on tho wholo a fino looking tree. Its fruit 
resembles the black grape, but has a moro 
acid taste, and is not vory ,"— Baber, 
325. Tho noto on this runs: ‘This, Dr. 
Hunter says, is tho Eugenia. Jambolana, the 
roso-applo (Augenia jambolana, but not the 
rose-apple, which is now called Fugen 
jambu.—D.W.). Tho јатан has no rosem- 
eue to tho roso-applo ; it is more like an 
oblong sloe than anything olse, but grows 
on a tall treo." 

1563.—'*I will eat of those olives, ——, at 
least they look like such ; but thoy are v 
astringent (ponticas! as if binding, —, an 
yot they do look like ripe Cordova olives. 

«0. They aro called jam! nud 
grow wild in a wood that looks like a 
myrtle grove ; in its leaves tho treo resembles 
tho arbutus; but like the jack, tho poople 
of the country don’t hold this fruit for very 
wholesome.”—Gareia, f. 111y. 


JANCADA. 


—“ ї L...ltisa 
1859.—'' The Indian jami 


noble treo, which ndorns some of the 


1 ti а it luces a 
fk Fry its leona ac 


damson-like 
flavour.”-—Burton, in J.R. 


JANCADA, 


„5S. ix. 36. 


the Nair country who escorte! 


travellers from one inhabited place 
to another, guaranteeing thelr security 
i 


ith their own lives, like the Bhàts 
ot Guzerat. The word is Мау 


сћаїлійдать (ùe. changngüdam, 
М 


Gloss. writes channdtam, and 
derives it from Skt. sunghdta, ‘union’)), 
with the same spelling as that, of the 
word given as the origin of jangar or 
jangada, ‘a raft? These jancadas or 

ja: seem also to have been placed 
in other confidential and dangerous 


charges. Thus: 


1543.—“ This man who so resolutely died 


was one of. the jangadas of tho Pagode. 
Thoy aro called erp bocauso the kings 
and lords of those lands, according to a 
custom of theirs, sond as guardians of the 
houses of tho Pagodes in their torritorios, 


two mon as captains, who are men of honour 


and d cavaliers, Such ians are 
called jangadas, and havo soldiers of guard 
under them, and are as it wero the Coun- 
sellors and Ministers of the affairs of the 

des, and they receivo their maintenance 
I the establishment and its revenues. 
And sometimes the king changes thom and 
appoints others."—Correa, iv. 328. 

c. 1610.—' I travelled with another Cap- 
iain... who had with him these Jangai, 
who are the Nair guides, and who are 
found at the gates of towns to act as escort 
to those who require thom. . . . Every one 
takes them, tho weak for safety and protec- 
tion, those who are stronger, and travel in 
great companies and well armed, take them 
only as witnesses that they are not aggressors 
in caso of any dispute with the Nairs."— 
Pyrard de Lacal, ch. xxv. ; (Hak. Soc. i. 339, 
and sce Mr. Gray's noto їп loco]. 

1672.—“‘Tho safest of all journoyings in 
India aro thoso through tho Kingdom of tho 
Nairs and the Samorin, if you travel with 
Giancadas, tho most perilous if you go 
alono, Theso Giancadas are certain heathen 
men, who venturo their own life and the 
lives of their kinsfolk for small remuncra- 
tion, to guaranteo tho safety of travellers,” 
—P, Vincenzo Maria, 197. 

+ also Chungathum, in Burton's Goa, 
р. 198. 


JANGAR, s. A raft. Port. jan- 
da. [“A double platform canoe made 
y placing a floor of boards across two 
ie TT шоо railing.” 
Gloss.). is word, chiefly colloquial 
їз the Tamil-Malayal. VERE 


s. This name was 
iven to certain responsible guides E 
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channdtam (for the derivation of which 


see JANCADA). It is a word of par- 
ticular interest as being one of the few 


Dravidian words, [but perhaps ulti- 
mately of Skt. origin}, preserved in 
the remains of classical antiquity, 
occurring in the Periplus as our quo- 
tation shows. Bluteau does not call 
the word an Indian term. 


с. 80-90.—'' The vessels belonging to thoso 
places (Camara, Poduce, and Sopatma on tho 
east coast) which hug the shore to Limyricé 
(Dimyrice), and others also called Zdyyapa, 
which consist of the largest canoes of single 
timbers lash ther; and again thoso 
biggest of all which sail to Chryse and 
Ganges, and aro called KoAardlopwvra.”— 
Periplus, in Miller's Geog. Gr. Min., i. 
“Tho first part of this name for boats or 
ships is most probably the Tam. kulinda= 
hollowed : tho last, ddam=boat.”—Burnell, 
5.1. Palacography, 612. 

€. 1501.—'' Ho held in readiness man 
jongadas of timbor.”—Correa, Lendas, 

. 476. 

c. 1510.— *. .. and to that pur 
had already commanded two cd Rafts 
(jágadas), covered with dry wood, barrels 
of pitch and other combustible stuff, to bo 
placed at tho entering into tho Port."— 
Pinto (orig. cap. xlvi.), in Cogan, p. 56. 

1558.—'*. . . the flect . . . which might 
consist of more than 200 rowing vessols of 
all kinds, a great part of them combined 
into jangadas in order to carry a greater 
mass of men, and among them two of these 
contrivances on which were 150 moen."— 
Barros, 1I. i. 5. 

1598,—'*Such as stayed in the ship, somo 
tooke bords, deals, and other peecos of 
wood, and bound them together (which ye 
Portingals cal Iangadas) every man what 
they could patch, all hoping to savo their 
lives, but of all thoso there camo but two 
men safe to shore.”—Jinschoten, p. 147; 
Hak. Soc. ii. 181; and see Mr. Gray on 

yrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 53 seg. ]. 

1602.—** For his object was to sce if he 
could rescue them in jangadas, which ho 
ordered him immediately to put together of 
baulks, planks, and oars."—Couto, Dec. IV. 
liv. iv. cap. 10; 

1756.—'*. . . having sct fire toa jungodo 
of Boats, these driving down towards tho 
Fleet, compelled them to weigh."—Capt. 
Jackson, in Dalrymple's Or. Rep. i. 199. 

с. 1790. — *Sangarie." See quotation 
under HACKERY. 1 

c. 1793.—** Nous nous remimes en chemin 
à six heures du matin, ct passimes la 
rivitre dans un OE ou canot fait d'un 
palmier creusé."— J/aafner, ii. 77. 


JANGOMAY, ZANGOMAY, 


‘Madras | JAMAHEY, &c. 


;&c, np. The town and 
state of Siamese Laos, called by the 
Burmese Zimmé, by the Siamese Xieng- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


JANGOMAY, ZANGOMAY. 


mat or Kiang-mai, &c. is so called in 
narratives of the 17th century. Serious 
efforts to establish trade with this place 
were made by the E.I. Company in 
the early part of the 17th century, of 
which notice will be found in Purelias, 
Pilgrimage, and Sainsbury, eg. in vol. 
1. (1614), pp. 311, 395 ; (1615) p. 495; 
(1617) ii. p. 90. The place has again 
become the scene of commercial and 

litical interest; an English Vice- 

onsulate has been established ; and a 
railway survey undertaken. [See 
Hallett, A Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant, 4 seqq.] 


с. 1544.—“Out of this Lake of Singa- p 


pamor . . . do four very large and Ясер 
rivors , whereof tho first . . . run- 
neth Eastward through all the Kingdoms 
of оғлан and Sium... 5 the Second, 
Jangumaa ... disimboking into tho Sea 
by the Bar of Martubano in the Kingdom 
of Реди, . . ."—Pinto (in Cogan, 165). 

1553.—(Barros illustrates the position of 
tho different kingdoms of India by tho 
figure of a (left) hand, laid with the palm 
downwards) “And as regards the westorn 
part, following always the sinew of the 
loretinger, it will correspond with the ranges 
of mountains running from north to south 
along which lic the kingdom of Ava, and 
Вгетќ, and Jangoma."—III. ii. 5. 


c. 1587.—'*I went from Peyu to Iamayhey, 
which is in the Countrey of the Luugeiunnes, 
whom we call Iangomes; it is five and 
twentie dayes iourney to Northeast from 
Pegu. . . . HithertoIamayhey come шапу 
Merchants out of China, and bring great 
store of Muske, Gold, Silver, and many 
things of China worke.”— R. Fitch, in 
Hakl. ii. 

c. 1606.—“ But. the people, ог most part. 
of thom, fled to the territories of tho King 
of Jangoma, where they were met by the 
Padro Friar Francisco, of the Annunciation, 
whe was there negotiating . . ."— Лосагго, 

0. 

1612.—'* The Siamese go out with their 
heads shaven, and leave long mustachioes 
on their faces ; their garb is much like that 
of the Pezuans. The samo may bo said of 
the Jangomas and the Laojocs” (sce LAN 
JOHN).—Couto, V. vi. 1. 


c. 1615.—“ The King (of Pegu) which now 
reigneth . . . hath in his time recovered 
from the King of Syam . . . tho town and 
kingdom of Zangomay, and therein an 
Englishman called TAomas Samuel, who not 
long before had been sent from Syam hy 
Master Lucas Anthontsor, to discover the 
Trade of that country by the sale of certaino 
goods sent along with him for that purpose.” 
—W. Methold, in Purches, v. 1006, 


[1617.—" Jangama." Sceunder JUDEA. 
[1795.—"‘Zemee.” Sco under SHAN.] 
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JAPAN, np. Mr. Giles says: 
“Our word is from Jeh-pun, the Dutch 


orthography of the Japanese Ni-pon.” 
What the Dutch PATE do with the 


matter is hard to see. [*Our word 
‘Japan’ and the Japanese Nihon or 
Nippon, are alike corruptions of Jih- 
pen, the Chinese pronunciation of the 


characters (meaning) literally ‘sun- 
origin.” (Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 


Srd ed. 221).] A form closely resem- 
bling Japán, as we pronounce it, must 
have prevailed, among foreigners at 
least, in China as early as the 13th 
century ; for Marco Polo calls it Chi- 
n-gu or Jipan-ku, a name represent- 
ing the Chinese Zhi-pdn-Kwe (‘Sun- 
origin-Kingdom") the Kingdom of 
the Sunrise or Extreme Orient, of 
which the word Nipon or hern 
used in Japan, is said to be a dialectic 
variation. But as there was a distinct 
gap in Western tradition between the 
14th century and the 16th, no doubt 
we, or rather the Portuguese, acquired 
the name from the traders at Ma 

in the Malay forms, which Crawfw 
gives as Јри and Jdpang. 


1298.—“ pangu is an Island towards 
the cast in the high sens, 1,500 miles distant 
from the Continent; and a vory great Island 
itis. The people aro whito, civilized, and 
wellfavoured. ‘They are Idolaters, and 
dependent on nobody. . . ."—Marco Polo, 
bk. iii. ch. 2. 


1505.—'*. . . and not far off thoy took 
a ship belonging to the King of Calichut ; 
out of which they have brought mo certain 
jewels of good value; including Мссссс. 

гіз worth 8,000 ducats ; also t| astro- 
logical instruments of silver, such as аго 
not used by our astrologers, largo and woll- 
wrought, which I hold in the highest ostima- 
tion. Thoy say that the King of Calichut 
had sent the said ship to an island called 
Saponin to obtain the said instrumonts, . , ." 
—L«tter. fron the К. of Port (Dom 
Manuel) to the К. of Castille (Ferdinand). 
Reprint by А, Burnell, 1881, p. 8. 

1521.—''In going by this course we 

near two very rich islands ; опо is in twont 
degrees latitude in tho antarctic Ns an 
is called Cipanghu."—Pigafetta, J ragellan's 
Voyage, Hak. Soc., 67. ero tho namo 
appears to be taken from tho chart or 
Mappe-Monde which was carried on tho 
voyage. Cipanghu appears by that namo 
on the globe of Martin Behnim (1492), but 
20 degrees north, not south, of the equator. 


1545.—“ Now as for us three Portugals, 
having nothing to sell, we employed our 
time either in fishing, hunting, or sooing 
the Temples of these Gentiles, which woro 
very sumptuous and rich, whercinto tho 
Bouzes, who aro their priests, reccived us 
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vory courteously, for indeed it is tho custom 
of ове of Jappon (do Jc pito) to be excood- 
ing kind and courteous." —Pinto (orig. cap. 
exxxiv.), in Cogan, E.T. p. 173. 

1553.—'* After leaving to tho eastward 
the isles of tho Loquios (seo LEW Th 
and of the Japons (des Јардез), an о 
great provinco of Meaco, which for its groa 
size we know not whother to call it Island or 
Continont, the coast of China still runs on, 
and those parts pass boyond tho antipodes 
of the meridian of Lisbon." —Barros, 1. 
ix. 1. 


572.— 
Ss Fale nola escondida, que respondo 
De longo a China, dondo vem buscar-so, 


H Japio ondo nasco la prata fina, | 
Quo illustrada ser co' a Por re 15 


By Burton :. 
“This Realm, half-shadowod, China's 
star rediscting, ver shi ра: aro bound, 
is tho Ja) whoso in silver mino 
ЖАП shine stil shoonior with tho Law 
Divino.” 


1727.—“‘ Ja: with tho neighbouring 
Islands ETIN Dominions, is about tho 
nitude of Great Britain." —A. Hamilton, 

ii. 306; [ed. 1744, ii. 305]. 


JARGON, JARCOON, ZIRCON, s. 
The name of a precious stone often 
mentioned by writers of the 16th cen- 
tury, but respecting the identity of 
which there seems to be a little ob- 
scurity. The English Encyclopaedia, 
and the Times Reviewer of Emanuel's 
book On Precious Stones (1866), identify 
it with the hyacinth or jacinth; but 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, in his trans- 
lation of Barbosa (who mentions the 
stone several times under the form 
giagonza and дога), on the authority 
of a practical jeweller identifies it 
with corundum. This is probably an 
error. Jagonza looks like a corruption 
of jacinthus, And Haiiy’s Mincralogy 
identifies jaryon and hyacinth under 
the coinmon name of zircon. Dana’s 
Mineralogy states that the term hya- 
cinth is applied to these stones, con- 
sisting of a silicate of zirconia, “which 
present bright colours, considerable 
transparency, and smooth shining 
surfaces. . . . The variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, and has a 
smoky tinge, and is therefore 5019 for 
inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon" (Syst. / Mineral, 3rd ed., 
1850, 379-380 ; [Encycl. Britt. 9th ed. 
xxiv. 789 E 

The word probably comes into Euro- 
pean languages through the Span. a- 
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zarcon, a word of which there is а 
Gut history in Dozy and Engel- 
mann. Two Spanish words and their 
distinct Arabic originals have been 
confounded in the Span. Dict. oi 
Cobarruvias (1611) and others follow- 
ing him. Sp. zarea is ‘a woman with 
blue eyes,’ and this comes from Ar. 
зата, fem. of azrak, ‘blue.’ This 
has led the lexicographers above re- 
ferred to astray, and azarcon has been 
by them defined as а ‘blue earth, 
made of burnt lead? But azarcon 
really- applies to ‘red-lead,’ or ver- 
milion, as does the Port. zarcão, 
azarcdo, and its proper sense 13 as 
the Dict. of the Sp. Academy says (after 
repeating the inconsistent explanation 
and etymology of Cobarruvias), “an 
"intense  orange-colour, Lat. color 
aureus.” "This is from the Ar. zarkan, 
which in Ibn Baithar is explained as 
synonymous with salian, and asranj, 
“which the Greeks call sandix,” ùe. 
cinnabar or vermilion (see Sonthei- 
mers bn Beithar, i. 44, 530). And 
the word, as Dozy shows, occurs in 
Pliny under the form syrieum (see 
quotations below). The eventual ety- 
mology is alinost certainly Persian, 
either zargén, ‘gold colour, as Marcel 
Devic suggests, or dzargün (perhaps 
more properly dzargan, from «аг, 
* fire?), *flame-colour, as Dozy thinks. 


A.D. с. 70. — “Hoc crgo adulteratur 
minium in officinis sociorum, et ubivis 
Syrico. Quonam modo Syricum fint suo 
осо docobimus, sublini autem  Syrico 
minium conpendi ratio demonstrat.”— 
Plin. N. If. XXXIII. vii. 


» “Inter facticios est et. Syricum, 
quo minium sublini diximus. Fit autem 
Sinopide ct sundyce mixtis.”—Jbid. XXXV. 
vi. 

1796.—“The artists of Coylon preparo 
rings and heads of canes, which contain a 
complete assortment of all the precious 
stones found in that island. ‘These assem- 
blages are called Jargons de Ceilan, and 
are so called because they consist of a 
collection of gems which reflect various 
colours."—J'ra Paolino, Eng. ed. 1800, 393. 
(This is a very loose translation. — Fra 
Paolino evidently thought Jargon was a 
figurative name applied to this mixturo of 
stones, as it is to a mixture of languages). 


= 


.813.—'*Tho colour of Jargons is grey, 
with tinges of green, bluc, red, and yellow." 
—1. MawejA Treatise on Diamonds, c. 119. 


1860.—‘‘ The ‘Matura Diamonds,’ which 
aro largely used by the nativo jewellers, 
Consist of zircon, found in the syenite, not 
only uncoloured, but also of pink and yollow 
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tints, the former ing for rubies."— | 1572, 
Tenuent's Ceylon, i. Et C] Mos. deixemes о estroito, o o conhocido 
Cabo de Jasque, dito j 
Com todo o seu terreno mal queri 
Da natura, o dos dons usados della, . . .” 
Camões, x. 105. 


JAROOL, s. The Lagerstroemia 
reginae, Roxb. I та járal. 
i 


A tree very Msi used in the 
forests of tern and Western India 
and Pegu. It furnishes excellent boat- 


By Burton : 
“But now the Narrows and their noted 


Саре Jask, Carpella called by those of 
re, 
caen. the dry terreno scant favoured 
by Nature niggard of her normal store. . . ." 
1614.—' Per асос If it please God 
this Persian business fall out to уг contentt, 
and yt you thinko fitt to ndvonturo thither, 
I thinke itt not amisso to sett you downe as 
y* Pilotts havo informed mee of Jasque: 
wh із а towno standings neere y* ейде ol 
a, straightte Sea Coast whoro a ship may ride 
in 8 fathome water a Sacar shotte from y* 
shoar and in 6 fathome you maye beo noaror. 
J rao is 6 Gemes (560 3. , b) from Ormus 
southwards and six Gemes is 60 cosses makes 
90 leagues. Jasques lieth from Muschet 
cast. From Jasques to Sinda is 200 cossca 
or 100 leagues. At Jasques comonly they 
have northe windo w*^ blowothe trado out of 
Porsian Gulfo. Mischot is on ye Arabian 
Consi and is a littlo portto of Portugalls."— 
MS. Letter from Nick. Downton, dd. No- 
vember 22, 1614, in India Office; [Printed 
sn Letters, ii. 177, and compare ii. 
HI 
eee en Englin akip уйше 1шшде 
at thero was ап English shi insido 
tho Capo of Rosalgato (sco ROSALGAT) 
with tho intontion of making a fort at 


of May robed as in imperial purple, 

with its termirial тае of "s 

showy purple flowers. I for the first 

time introduced it largely into Bombay 

gardons, and called it Flos reginae "— 
ir С. Birdwood, MS. 


_1850.— Their forests are frequented b 
timber-cutters, who fell ахоо! a magnifi- 
cent treo with red wood, which, though 
soft, is durable under water, and therefore 
in univerzal use for boat building."—Hooker, 
Him. Journals, cd. 1855, іі. 318. 

1855.—** Much of the way from Rangoon 
also, by the crecks, to tho great river, was 
throug! actual dense forest, in which the 
jarool, covered with purple ‘blossoms, made 
a noble figuro."—Blackcood's Mag., Мау 
1856, 538. 


JASK, JASQUES, CAPE, пр. 
Ar. Каз Jáshak, a point on the eastern 
side of the Gulf of Omán, near the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf, and 6 
miles south of a port of the same name. 
The latter was frequented by the 
vessels of the English Company whilst 
the Portuguese held Ormus. After 
the Portuguese were driven out of 
Ormus (1622) the English trade was 
moved to Gombroon (q.v) _ The 
peninsula of which Cape Jask is the 
point, is now the terminus of the 
submarine cable from Bushire; and a 
company of native infantry is quartered 
there. Jdsak appears in Yikit as “а 
large island between the land of Omin 
and the Island of Kish.” No island 
corresponds to this description, and 
probably the reference is an incorrect 
one to Jask (see Dict. de la Perse, 
p. 149. By a curious misapprehen- 
sion, Cape Jasques seems to have been 
Englished as Cape James (see Dunn's 
Or. Navigator, 1780, p. 94). 


1553.—'' Crossing from this Cape Mogan- 
dan to that opposite to it called Jasque, 
which with it forms the mouth of tho strait, 
we enter on tho second section (of the en 


1623.—** The point or peak of Gigsck."— 
n della Valle, Hak. Soc. 4. 
[1630.—''Iasquez." (Sco under JUNK.)] 
1727.—''l'l travel along the Sea-coast, 
towards IJndustan, or the Great Mogul's 
Empire. All the Shoro from Jasques to 
Sindy, is inhabited by ‘uncivilized People, 
who admit of no Commerce with Strangers. 
«UL A. Hamilton, i. 115; (ed. 1744]. 


JASOOS, s. Ar.-H. jdsüs, ‘a вру. 


1803.—‘I have some Jasooses, solected 
БСО C—-—'s brahmin for their аме 


india’s camp, remain thero a 
phaur (sec PUHUR) in fear . ..."—Af. 


JAUN, s. This is a term used in 
Calcutta, and occasionally in Madras, 
of which the origin is unknown to the 
present writers. [Mr. H. Beveridge 

ints out that it is derived from 

.—Вепд. уйт, defined by Sir G. 
Haughton: “a vehicle, any means 
of conveyance, а horse, a carriage, а 
рай” It is Skt. уйла, with the 


according to our division. . . ."—Barros, : 


їх. 1. 
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passage is given in our second quota- 
tion; and м also give passages from 
two later astronomical works whose. 
date is approximately known. The 
Yava- Koti, or Java Point of these 
writers is understood by Prof. Kern 
to he the eastern extremity of the 


and. 

We have already (sce BENJAMIN) 
alluded to the fact that the terms 
Jawa, Jdwi were applied by the Arabs 


same meaning. The initial ya in 
Bengali is usually pronounced ja. 
The root is yd, ‘to ро) It is or 
жаз, applied to a small palankin 
carriage, such as is commonly used 
by business men in going to their 
offices, &c. 


1836.— 
С Who did not know that offico Jaun of 
па green, 
th its ЧАР and yellow lining, and 


wii okod out, black Бабово to the Archipel nerally, and often 
[erae ot tho ay в ogo at tho with т enm to Sumatra. 


Bole-Ponjis, by М, АГ. Parker, ii. 215. Prof. Kern, in a IP r to which we 
? 


are largely indebted, has indicated that 


[The Jaun Bazar is a well-known | this larger application of the term was 
low quarter of Calcutta.] originally Indian. He has discussed it 
pam in connection with the terms “ Golden 
" ES arem in Gallia га 2. са Еак LU (Бөк Шуа 
roli : i and Ёйруа dvipa), which occur in the 

220050 ing, Вчи of Fisher's quotation from the Rdméyana, and 

elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, and 


which evidently were the basis of the 
Chryse and Argyré, which take various 
forms in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman geographers, We cannot give 
the details of his discussion, but his 
condensed conclusions are as follows :— 
(1.) Suvarna-dvipa. and Yava- діра 
were according to-the prevalent repre- 
sentations the ssife ; (2.) Two names 
of islands originally distinct were 
confounded with one another; (3.) 
Suvarwa-dvipa in its proper meaning 
is Sumatra, Yava-dvipa in its proper 
meaning is Java; (4.) Sumatra, or a 
part of it, and Java were regarded as 
one whole, doubtless because they were 
politically united; (5.) By Yava-koté 
was indicated the east point of Java. 

This Indian fand also insular) identi- 
fication, in whole or in part, of Sumatra 
with Java explains a variety of puzzles, 
eg. not merely the: Arab application 
of Java, but also the ascription, in so 
many passages, of great wealth of gold 
to Java, though the island, to which 
that name properly belongs, produces 
nogold. Thistradition of gold-produce 
we find in the passages quoted from 
Ptolemy, from the Ramayana, from the 
Holle inscription, and from Marco Polo. 
It becomes quite intelligible when we 
Ramayana, though a perverted reading | are taught that Java and Sumatra were 
disguised the fact until the publication | at one time both embraced under the 
of the Bombay edition in 1863, The former паше, Tm Болена has always 

= The Teutonic word Gora au oes n famous for its -production. 
stanco of the varying appitestiou ot tie handy in: | Mr, Skeat notes as an inte ein fact 
an о баб wich із ог рая becu, the staple | that the standard Malay name Juwd 
Тапа wheat n d tiand "oats; In беду and the Javanese Jdwa preserve the 
tye’; in America ‘ maize,’ original form of the esl 


JAVA, п.р. This isa geographical 
name of great antiquity, and occurs, as 
our first quotation shows, in Ptolemy's 
Tables. His 'Iafalov represents with 

i correctness what was probably 
the Prakrit or popular form of Yard- 
Coy (see under DIU and MALDIVES), 
and his interpretation of the Sanskrit 
is perfectly correct. It will still remain 
а question whether Yara was not ар- 
plied to some cereal more congenial to 
the latitude than barley,* or was (as is 
possible) an attempt to give an Indian 
meaning to some aboriginal name of 
similar sound. But the sixth of our 
quotations, the transcript and trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit inscription in the 
Museum at Batavia by Mr. Holle, which 
we owe to the kindness of Prof. Kern, 
indicates that a signification of wealth 
in cereals was attached to the name in 
the early days of its Indian civilization. 
This inscription is most interesting, as 
it is the oldest dated inscription yet 

vered upon Javanese soil. Tn 
а recent time it was not known that 
there was any mention of Java in 
Sanskrit literature, and this was so 
when Lassen published the 2nd vol. 
of his Indian Antiquities (1849). But 
in fact Java was mentioned in the 
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(Ancient).—‘“‘Scarch carefully Yava dvi 
adorned by seven Kingdoms, the Gold ani 
Silver Island, rich in mines of gold. Beyond 
Yava dvipa is tho Mountain called Sisira, 
MEA top Какен cho sky, eae is 
visi gods and demons.” —. di 
IV. xl. 3) (from Kern). ped 

A.D. c. 150.—“Iabadiu ('Iagaólov), which 
means ‘Island of Barley,’ most fruitful tho 
island is said to be, and also to produce 
much gold; also the motropolis is said to 
have the namo Argyrs (Silver), and to stand 
at tho western end of tho island."— Ptolemy, 
VII. ii. 29. 

414.— “Thus thoy voyaged for about 
ninety days, when they arrived at a count! 
called Ya-va-di [i.e. Fata-detpa] In this 
country heretics and Brahmans flourish, but 
tho Law of Buddha hardly deserves mention- 
ing."—Fahian, ext. in Grozneceldt's Notes 
Jrom Chinese Sources. 

A.D. c. 500.—'* When tho sun rises in 
Coylon it is sunset in the City of the 
Blessed (Siddha-pura, i.e. The Fortunate 
Islands), noon at Yava-koti, and midnight 
in the Land of the Romans."—Aryabhata, 
IV. v. 13 (from Kern). 

A.D. c. 650.—‘‘ Eastward by a fourth part 
of the earth's circumference, in the world- 

uarter of tho Bhadrāśvas lies the City 
amous under the namo of Yava koti whose 
walls and gates aro of gold."—Surya-Siddh- 
апа, XII, v. 88 (from Kern). 

Saka, 654, i.e. A.D. 762.—“ Dvipavaram 
Yavikhyam atulan dhàn-yüdivaüjtthikam 
sampannam kanakikaraih" . . . we. the 
incomparablo jentsadia island called Java, 
excessively rich in grain and other seeds, 
and well provided with gold-mines."—Jn- 
scription in Batavia Museum (seo above). 


943.—“ Eager . . . to study with my own 
oyes tho peculiarities of each Suniy, I 


have with this object visited Sind and Zanj, 
and Sanf (sco CHAMPA) and Sin (China), 
and Zabaj."—Jlas'adt, i. б. 


». “This Kingdom (India) borders 
n that of Zübaj, which is the empire 


uj 
of the JfaAraj, King of tho Isles, "— Дуа. 163. 


992.—'*Djava is situated in the Southern 
Ocean. . . . In tho 12th month of tho year 
(992) their King Maradja sent an embassy 
... to go to court and bring tributo."— 
Groeneveldt’s Notes from Chinese Sources, 
pp. 15-17. 

1298.—'* When you sail from Ziamba 
(Chamba) 1500 miles in а course botwcen 
south and south-cast, you come to a vory 
great island called Java, which, according 
to tho statement of some good mariners, is 
tho greatest Island that thero is in the 
E sccing that it has a compass of moro 
than 3000 miles, aud under ihe Доро 
ofa king. ... Pepper, nu spiko, 
galanga, CMS ore кд all the other 

spices are produced in this island, and 

it is visited by many ships with quantities 
of merchandise from which they make t 
fita and gain, for such an amount of gold 

is found there that no one would beliovo it 


or venture to toll it."—JAarco' Polo, in 
Ramusio, ii. 51. 

x 1330.—'* In iH nei, икн of that 

m is а great islan ava nam 

which hath a compass of a good э miles: 
Now this island is populous excoedingly, 
and is the second bost of all islands that 
exist. . . . The King of this island hath a 
palace which is truly marvellous. . . . Now 
tho great Khan Cathay many a timo 
engaged in war with this King; but this 
King always vanquished and got tho botter 
of him." —Fríar Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 87-89. 

c. 1349.—''She clandestinely gave birth 
to a daughter, whom she made when grown 
up Queen of tho finest island in the world, 
Saba by name, . . ."—Joha de’ Marignolli, 
ibid. 391. 

c. 1444.—''Sunt insulae duac in interiori 
India, о репо oxtromis orbis finibus, ambao 
Java nomine, quarum altera tribus, altera 
duobus millibus тогот protenditur, 
orientem versus; sed Majori linorisquo 
cognomine discernuntur." — AV, Conti, in 
Poggius, De Var. Fortunae. 

1503.—Tho Syrian Bishops Thomas, 
Jaballaha, Jacob, and Denha, sent on a 
mission to India in 1503 by tho (Nestorian) 
Patriarch Elias, wero ordained to go “(0 
tho land of the Indians and the islands of 
tho seas which are between Dabag and Sin 
and Masin (seo MACHEEN)."—4ssemani, 
III. Pt. i. 592. This абаў is probably a 
relic of the Zabaj of tho Jielation, of Mas'üdI, 
and of Al-birüni. 

1516.—“ Further on . . . thoro aro man. 
islands, small and groat amo t which 
ono very largo which they call Java tho 
Great. . . . Thoy say that this island із the 
ma abundant country in tho world... . 

ore Ww per, cinnanion, ginger, 
harmlos, cubos, and gold. . . ."—. 5 
T. 


Referring to Sumatra, or the Archi- 
pelago in general. 

Saka, 578, i.e. A.D. 656.—'' Tho Princo 
Adityadharma is the Dova of tho Firat 
Java Land пона хатан May ho 
bo great! Written in tho year of Saka, 578. 
May it be great!"—From a Sanskrit. In- 
scription from Pager-Ruyong, i» Monang 
Karbau (Sumatra), pubid. by Friedrich, in 
the Batavian Transactions, vol. xxiii. 

1221.—'* Ma'bar (q.v.) is tho last part af 
India; then Каа country of China 
(Sin) tho first part of which is Jüwa, 
reached by a difficult and fatal sea."— Fdküt, 


i. 516. 

^ “This is somo account of remotest 
Sin, which I record without vouching for its 
truth . . . for in sooth it isa far off land. 
I have seen no one who had gono to it and 
ponetrated far into it; only the merchants 
seek its outlying parts, to wit tho country 
known as Jawa on the вел-содзі, like to 
India; from it are brought Alocswood сай), 
camphor, and пага jens , and clove, an 
maco (basbasa), and China drugs, and vessels 
of china-ware."— Lid. iii. 445. 


JAVA. 


rd hen he says: 
КОНЫ ареалів no further 


ence of religion "—ii. 18. 
1298.—'* When 
Pentam and sail а! 


compass of 2000 miles ог more. . . . 
Marco Polo, bk. iii. ch. 9. 


с. 1300.—**. . . In tho mountains of Jáva 
. The mountains of 


scented woods grow. . 


i, 71, 
1828.—'' Thore is also another excceding 
Ф island, which is called Jaua, which is 
fo circuit more than seven [thousand !] miles 
as I bave heard, and where are many world's 
wonders. Among which, besidos tho finest 
aromatic spices, this is one, to wit, that 
there be found р men. . . . Thore are 
also trees producing cloves, which when they 
are in flower emit an odour so t tha 
they kill every man who cometh among 
them, unless he shut his mouth and nostrils. 
... In a certain part of that island they 
delight to eat white and fat men when they 
can get them. . . ."—Friar Jordanus, 30-31. 


с. 1930.—'' Parmi les isles de la Mer de 
FInde il faut citer celle de Djåwah, с 
isle célébre раг l’aboudance de ses es 
» . . au sud del'isle de Dj&wah on remarque 
la villo de Fansour, d'où lo camphre Fansoüri 
tire son nom."—Q6og. d' Abou „П. pt. ii. 
127. [Sco CAMPHOR]. 
с, 1946.—'' After a 
arrived at the Island of Jawa, which gives 
its name. to the /ubdn jawiy (see BENJA- 
MIN). ... We thus made our entrance 
into the capital, that is to say the city of 
Pamatin; a ec iue MEA x П of 
wood and towors of wood, ”—. atuta, 
iv. 238-230. ? 
1553.—“ Апа so these, as well as those 
of the interior of the Island (Sumatra), are 
all dark, with lank hair, of good nature 


common name of Jawis (Jaüij: 

Hy bold it for era tat he pecans, 
Jéos) were former! of this 

ace Dare Te de 00 ttia erent 


1555.—« the Island of Тапа the; 
sailed along by another called Bali; ang 
then came also vnto other called Aujaue, 
Cambaba, * + ++ The course by these 


leavo this Island of 
t 100 miles, you reach 
tho Island of Java tho Less. For all its 
namo ‘tis nono so small but that ae ies a 

с.— 
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is about 500 1 es. Tho ancient 
‘sends Ohare call all these Islands by the 
namo Iauos ; but late experience hath ound 
the names to bo very diuers аз you sce.” — 
Antonio Galvano, old E.T. in Hakl. iv. 423. 


1856.— 
“Tt is a saying in Goozerat,— 


* Who goes to Java 
Nover returns. 
If by chance ho return, x 
Then for two generations tc livo upon, 
Moncy enough he brings back. 


Ras Mald, ii. 82; (ed. 1878, p. 418]. 


JAVA-RADISH, s. A singular 
variety (Raphanus caudatus, L.) of 
the common radish (R. sativus, L.), 
of which the pods, which attain a 
foot in length, are eaten and not the 


-| root. It із much cultivated in Western 


India, under the name of mugra [see 
Baden-Powell, Punjab Products, i. 260]. 
It is curious that the Hind. name of 
the common radish is mili, from mil, 
eed exactly analogous to radish from 
radix. 


[JAVA-WIND, s. In the Straits 
Settlements an unhealthy south wind 


t| blowing from the direction of Java is 


so called. (Compare SUMATRA, b.)] 
JAWAUB, s. Hind. from Ar. 


{awah ‘an answer? In India it has, 


des this ordinary meaning, that of 
‘dismissal.’ And in Anglo-Indian 
colloquial it is especially used: for 
a lady's refusal of an offer; whence 
the verb passive ‘to be jawaubd) [The 
Jawaub Club consisted of men who 
had been at least half а dozen times 
*jawaub'd. 
1830.—''* Tho Juwawb'd Club,’ asked 
Elsmere, with surprise, ‘what is that?’ 
**"Tis a fanciful association of those 
melancholy candidates for wedlock who have 
fallen in their pursuit, and are smarting 


under the sting of rejection,’ " — Orient. 
JMag., reprint 1873, i. 424.] 
Jawüb among the natives is often 
applied to anything erected or planted 
for a symmetrical double, where 


C: Grove ipods at grove, each alley has a 
ог, 

And half the platform just roflects tho 
other." 


, In the houses of many chiefs every 
ы оп the walls has its jawab (or 
uplicate) The portrait of Scindiah 
now in my dining-room was the jawab 
(copy in fact) of Mr. C. Landseer's 
Picture, and hung opposite to the 


JAY. 


original in the Darbar room” (M.-Gen. 
Keatinge). [“The masjid with three 
domes of white marble occupies the 
left wing and has a counterpart 
(jawab) in a precisely similar building 
on the right hand side of the Taj. 
This last 1s sometimes called the false 
masjid ; but it is in no sense dedicated 
to religious pur 
mental Antiquities, N.W.P., р. 64.] 


JAY, з. The name usually given 
by Europeans to the Coracias Indica, 
Linn, the Nilkanth, or *blue-throat? 


of the Hindus, found all over India. 


.[1878.—'* Thoy are tho commonality of 
birddom, who furnish forth tho mobs which 
bowilder tho drunken-flighted jay when he 
jerks, shricking in а sories of bluo hyphen- 
lashes through the air. . . ."— РЛ. Robison, 
Ја My Indian Garden, 3.] 


JEEL, s Hind. jhil. A stagnant 
sheet of inundation ; a mere or lagoon. 
Especially applied to the great sheets 
of remanent inundation in Bengal. In 
Eastern Bengal they are also’ called 
bheel (q.v). 


(1757.—“Towards five tho guard waked me 
with notice that the Nawab would presently 
Fass by to his palace of Mootco jeel."— 

оос з Letter of Feb. 28, in Wheeler, Karly 
Records, 250.] 


The Jhils of Silhet are vividly and 
most accurately described (though: the 
word is not used) in the following 
passage :— 

с. 1778.—'*I shall not therefore bo disbe- 
lieved when I Mes in pointing my boat 
towards Sylhet I had recourse to my com; 
the samo as at CADRE steered a straight 
course through a lake not less than 100 
miles in extent, occasionally passing through 
vill: built on artificial mounds: but so 
scanty was the ground that each house 
had a canoe attached to it."—Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 166. 

1824.—'* At length we . . . entered what 
might be called а sea of reeds. It was, in 
fact, a vast jeel or marsh, whose tall rushes 
riso above the surface of the wator, having 
de th тоц h for a vory ац тоте We 
sailed briskly on, rustling liko a greyhoun 
in a field of corn.”—Heber, i. 101. 

1850.—'*To the geologist the Jheels and 
Sunderbunds аго a most instructive region, 
as whatever may be the mean elevation of 
their waters, a permanent depression of 
10 to 15 fect would submerge an immense 
tract."—Hooker's Himalayan Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 265. 

1885.—'* You attribute to me an act, the 
«credit of which was due to Lieut. George 
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?— Führer, Monu- | «à 


JEETUL. 


Hutchinson, of the late Be l Engineors.* 
That able officer, in Sonia with tho late 
Colonel Berkley, H.M. $2nd „ laid 
out the defences of the Alum camp, 
remarkablo for its bold plan, which was 
so well devised that, with an apparently 
dangerous extent, it was defensible at every 
point by the small but ever ready forco 
under Sir James Outram, А long interval 
‚ was defended by а post of su 
called *Moir's Picket’ . . . covered a 
wide expanse of jheel, or lake, resulting 
from the rainy season.  Foreseeing the 

robablo drying up of tho water, Lieut. 

utchinson, by a clever inspiration, marched 
all the transport slonbants through and 
through ER pies an унон tho eru dis- 
appeared, the dried clay-bed, pic: nto a 
honey-combed surface of circular holes а 
foot in diameter and two or more feet deep, 
became a better protection against cither 
cavalry or infantry than the water had 
been. . . ."—Zetter to Lt.-Col. Р. R. Innes 
from F. M. Lord Napier of Magdala, dd. 
April 15. 


Jeel and bheel are both applied to 
the artificial lakes in Central India 
and Bundelkhand. 


JEETUL, s Hind. jital. A very 
old Indian denomination of copper 
coin, now entirely obsolete. It long 
survived on the western coast, and the 
name was used by the Portuguese for 
one of their small copper coins in the 
forms ceitils and zoitoles, It is doubt- 
ful, however, if ceitil is the same word. 
At least there is a medieval Portuguese 


coin called ceitil and серій (see Fer- 
nandes, in Memorias da Academia Real 
das Sciencias de Lisboa, 2da Classe, 
1856) ; this may have got confounded 
with the Indian Jital. ‘Thejital of the 


Delhi coinage of Alü-ud-din (c. 1300) 
was, according to Мг. E. Thomas's calcu- 
lations, тї of the silver tanga, the 
coin called in later days the rupee. It 
was therefore just the equivalent of 
our modern zice. But of course, like 
most modern denominations of coin, it 
has varied greatly. 

c. 1193-4.—'* According to Kutb-ud-DIn'a 
command, Nizam-ud-Din Mohammad, on 
his return, brought them [the two slaves 
along with him to tho capital, Dihli; an 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased both the Turks 
for the sum of 100,000 jitals."—Raverty, 
Tabakaj-i-Nagiri, p. 603. 

c. 1290.—'*In the same усаг. . : there 
was dearth in Dehli, and grain rose to n 
jital per sir (seo SEER)."—Zi4-ud-din 
Barni, in Elliot, iii. 146. 

* Afterwards. M.-Gen. G. Hutchinson, C.B., 
C.&.L, Sec. to the Ch. Missy. Society. 


JEHAUD. 


в. 1310.—'''Tho dirhem sultant is worth 
i* the oe za . Tom inm E 
18, whilst the jital is wo ; 
Salem ав лт, (Мае exactly Aad 
i dirhem of an Tia, rt 
set shaban, in тойса et Extrait, 
‘xiii, 212. 
,—In Sunda. ‘The cash (caixas) 
picem 120 to tho tanga of silver; tho 
which caixas- aro а copper mone larger than 
ceitils, and pierced in tho middle, which 
they say have como from China for many 
years, and tho wholo place is full of thom. 
TA. Nunes, 42. | 
„ 1590,.—'“ For tho pan of calculation 
tho dam is divided into arts, each of 
which is called a jétal. is imaginary 
division is only used by accountants.” —4 in, 
ed. Bjuckmann, i. 31 
1678.— “48 Juttals, 1 Pagod, an. Imagin- 
dry Coin." —Fryer (at Surat), 206. 
с. 1750-00.—'* At Carwar 6 pices mako 
the juttal, and 48 juttals а Pagoda."— 
Grose, i. 


JEHAUD, s. Аг. jihdd, [‘an effort, 
а striving’); then a sacred war of 
Musulmans against the infidel ; which 
Sir Herbert Edwardes called, not very 
neatly, ‘a crescentade.’ 


[c. 630 д,р.—“ Мако’ war upon such of 
those to whom tho Scriptures have been 

von who believe not in God, or in the 

st day, and who forbid not that which 
God and his Prophet have forbidden, and 
who profcss not tho [еко of tho truth, 
until thoy tribute (jizyah) out of 
hand, nis they be humbled,” — Koran, Surah 
ix. 29. 

]880.—'*When the Athenians invaded 
Ephesus, towards tho end of tho Pelopon- 
nesian War, Tissaphernes offered a mighty 
sacrifice at Artem and raised the people 
in a sort of J or holy war, for her 
defonce.”—Sat. Review, July 17, 84b. 
ДЫ ны eoe has mor assumed 

о аз a ‘Schad,’ or holy war against 
Christianity.” Times, April 4] mr 


JELAUBBE, s Hind. jalebi, 
[which is apparently а corruption of 
the Ar. zaldbiya, P. zalibiya]. А rich 
sweetmeat made of sugar dnd ghe 
with a little flour, melted. and triskled 
into a so as to form a kind of 
interlaced work, when baked. 

ee poison Hn mara havo beon 

егез, Med, Jurisp. mi” Еа 


JELLY,s. In South India this is 
applied to vitrified brick refuse used 
as metal for ronds. [The Madras Gloss. 

ives it as a synonym for kunkur. 

t would appear from a remark о] 
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C. P. Brown (MS. notes) to be Пешаш 
у 


orth | zalli, Tam. shalli, which means proper 


* shivers, bits, pieces.’ 
[1868.—". . - LA ie шашпоо 
ted over the crown with je in chunam." 
eo Nelson, ‘Man. of Madura, Pt. v. 53.) 


JELUM, n.p. The most westerl 
of the s Rivers” that give еб. 
name to the Punjab (q.v.), (among 
which the Indus itself 18 not usually 
included). Properly Jailam or Јол 
now apparently written Jhilam, an 
taking this name from a town on the 
right nk. The Jhilam is the "Todes 
of Alexander's historians, a name cor- 
rupted from the Skt. Vitastd, which is 
more nearly represented by Ptolemy’s 
Biddowys. А still further Prakritic) 
corruption of the same is Behat (see 
BEHUT). 

1037.—“ Hero he (Mahmūd) fell ill, and 
remained sick for fourteen days, and got no 
botter. Soin a fit of repentance ho forsworo 
wine, and ordered his servants to throw all 
his supply’. . . into the Jailam . . ."— 
Baihaki, in Elliot, ii, 189. 

c. 1204.—**. . . in the height of the con- 
flict, Shams-ud-din, in all his panoply, rode 
right into the water of the river Даш... 
and his warlike feats while in that water 
reached such a pitch that he was despatch- 
ing thoso infidels from tho height of the 
waters to the lowest depths of Hell . . ."— 
Tabakat, by Raverty, 604-5. 


1856.— A 
*t Hydaspes ! often have thy waves run tuned 
'To battlo music, since the soldier King, 
The Macedonian, dipped his golden casque 
And swam thy swollen flood, until the timo 
When Night the peaco-makor, with pious 


hand, 
Unclasping her dark mantle, smoothed it 


soft 
O'er the pale faces of the brave who slopt 
Coldin theirclay, on Chillian’s bloody field." 
The Banyan Trec. 


JEMADAR, JEMAUTDAR, &c. 
Hind. from Ar.—P. jama’dar, јата 
meaning ‘an a te, the word in- 
dicates generally, a leader of a body 
of individuals, [Some of the forms 
are as if from Ar.—P. jamd'at, ‘an 
assembl Technically, in the 
Indian army, it is the title of the 
second rank of native officer in a 
company of sepoys the Sübadür (see 
SOUBADAR) being the first. In this 
sense the word dates from the re- 
organisation of the army in 1768. It 
is also applied to certain officers of 
police (under the dérogha) of the 
customs, and of other civil depart- 


JENNYE. 


ments And in larger domestic 
establishments there is often a je- 
madār, who is over the servants 
generally, or over the stables, camp 
service 
honorific title often used by the other 
household servants in addressing the 
bihishti (see BHEESTY). 

1752.—“ The English battalion no sooner 
suited Tritchinopoly than the regent set 
about accomplishing his scheme of surpris- 
ing the City, and . . . endeavoured to gain 

of tho Nabob's best peons with firelocks, 
Tho jemautdars, or captains of theso troo 
reccived his Бо Gu promised to join." 
, 1817.—**. . . Callinud had commenced an 
intrigue with somo of tho jematdars, or 
captains of the enemy's troops, when he 
received intolligence that tho French had 
arrived at Trichinopoly."— Ail, ili. 175. 

1821. — *** Abdullah’ was a Mussulman 
convert of Mr. Corrio's, who had travelled in 
Persia with Sir Goro Ouscley, and ac- 
companied him to England, from whence he 
was roturning . . . when tho Bishop took 
him into his service as a *jemautdar,' or 
head officer of tho pen itor's note to 
Heber, cd. 1844, i. 65. 

[1820.—'* Tho principal officers aro called 
Jummahdars, some of whom command five 
thousand horse." — Pandurang Hari, cd. 
1873, i. 56.] 


JENNYE, np. Hind. Janai. The 
name of a great river in Bengal, which 
is in fact a portion of the course of 
the Brahmaputra (sec BURRAM- 
POOTER), and the conditions of which 
are explained in the following passa 
written by one of the authors of this 
Glossary many years ago; “In Rennell's 
time, the Burrampooter, after issuing 
westward from the Assam valley, swept 
south-castward, and forming with the 
Ganges a fluvial peninsula, entered the 
sea abreast, of that river below Dacca. 
And so almost all English maps per- 
sist in representing it, though this 
eastern channel is now, unless in the 
rainy season, shallow and insignificant; 
the vast body of the Burrampooter 
cutting across the neck of the penin- 
sula under the name of Jenai, and 
uniting with the Ganges near Раа 
(hone 150 miles N.E. of Calcutta), 
rom which point the two rivers 
under the name of Pudda (Padda) flow 
on in mighty union to .the sea.” 
(Blackwood’s Mag., March 1852, p. 338.) 

The river is indicated as an offshoot 
of the Burrampooter in Rennell’s 
Bengal Atlas (Map No. 6) under the 
name of Jenni, but it is not mentioned 
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and orderlics. It is also an ( 


JENNYRICKSHAW. 


in his Memoir of the Map of Hindostan. 
The great change of the river’s course 
was palpably imminent at the begin- 
ning of the last century ; for Buchanan 
с. 1809) says: “The river threatens 
to carry away all the vicinity of 
Dewangunj, and perhaps to force its 
way into the heart of Nator.” (Eastern 
India, iii. 394; see also 377.) Nator 
or Nattore was the territory now 
called Rajshihi District. The real 
direction of the change has been 
further south. The Janai is also 
called the Jamund (sce under JUMNA). 
Hooker calls it Jummal (1) noticing 
that the maps still led him to suppose 
the Burrampooter flowed 70 miles 
further cast (see Him. Journals, ed. 
1855, ii. 959). 


JENNYRICESHAW, s. Read 
Capt. Gill’s description below. Giles 
states the word to be taken from the 
Japanese pronunciation of three char- 
acters, reading jin-riki-sha, signifying 
* Man—Strength—Cart The term is 
therefore, observes our friend E. C. 
Baber, an exact equivalent of “ Pull- 
man-Cur”! The article has been 
introduced into India, and is now in 
use at Simla and other hill-stations. 
The invention of the vehicle is attri- 
buted to various people—to an English- 
man known as “ Public-spirited 
Smith” (8 ser. Notes and Queries, viii, 
335); to native Japanese about 1868- 
70, or to an American named Goble, 
“half-cobbler and  half-missionary." 
See Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd 
ed. 236 seq.] 

1876.—‘‘A machino called a j ck- 
shaw is tho usunl public convoyanco of 
Shanghai. This is an importation from 
Japan, and is admirably adapted for the 
flat country, whero tho roads aro good, and 
coolio hire cheap. . . . In shapo they aro 
like a buggy, but very much smallor, with 
room inside for ono person only. Опо coolio 
goes into the shafts and runs along at tho 
rato of 6 miles an hour; if tho distance is 
long, ho is usually accompanied by a com- 
panion who runs behind, and they take it 
in turn to draw the voehiclo." — W. Gill, 
Ricer of Golden Sánd, і. 10. Sco also p. 163, 

1880. — “Tho Kuruma or jin-ri-ki-sha. 
consists of n light jeremisiner, body, an ad- 
justable hood of oiled paper, a velyct or cloth 
lining and cushion, а well for parcels under 
the seat, two high slim wheels, and a pair 
of shafts connected by a bar at the cnds.” 
—Miss Bird, Japan, і. 18. 

[1885. — “We . . . got into rickshaws 
to make an otherwise impossiblo descent to 


JEZYA. 


the theatre.” — Lady Dufferin, Viceregal 
Life, 89.] 


JEZYA, s Ar jizya. The poll- 
tax which the Musulman law imposes 
on subjects who are not Moslem. 

[c. 630 A.D. Seo under JEHAUD.] 

с. 1300. — “The Kézi roplied . . . ‘No 
doctor but tho [es doctor (Hanifa) to 


3 has assented to the 
рове school = оп Hindus. Doctors of 


imposition of J: on с 

other schools ke of no alternativo but 
“Death or Islam." ' "—Zid-ud-din Barni, 
in Elliot, iii. 184. 

1683. — ' Understand what custome ye 
English paid formerly, and compare ye 
differonco between that and our last order 
for taking custome an If they 

jy no moro than thoy did formerly, they 
complain without occasion. If moro, write 
what it is, and there shall boan abatemont. 
— Vizier's Letter to Nabob, in Hedges, Diary, 
July 18; [Hak. Soc. i. 100]. 

1686.—‹ Books of accounts received from 
Dacca, with advice that it was roported at 
the Court thero that the Poll-money or 
Judgeea lately ordered by the Mogul would 
bo oxacted of the English and Dutch. . . . 
Among the órders issued to Pattana Cossum- 
Cn and eco CE n 
the latter place по! y the Judgeea 
or Poll-tax, if demanded,” — Ft. St. Geo. 
Consas, (on Tour) Sopt. 29 and Oct. 10; 

Notes and Extracts, No. i. p. 49. 

1765.—'‘When tho Hindoo Rajahs . . . 
submitiod to Tamarlane; it was on these 
capital stipulations: That. . . the emperors 
should never іш the jesserah (or E - 
tax) upon the Hindoos." — Holwell, Hist. 
Events, i: 37. 


JHAUMP,s A hurdle of matting 
and bamboo, used as a shutter or door. 
Hind. апр Mahr.jhdnpa; in con- 
nection with which there are verbs, 
Hind. jhdnp-nà, jhdpnd, dhdnpnd, ‘to 
cover.’ Дорга, sv. ak; [bu 
there seems to be no etymological 
connection}. 


JHOOM, & jhüm. This is a word 
used on the eastern frontiers of Bengal 
for that kind of cultivation which is 
practised in the hill forests of India 
and Indo-China, under which a tract 
is cleared by fire, cultivated for a year 
or two, and then abandoned for an- 
other tract, where a like process is 
pursued, This is the Kumari (see 
COOMRY) of S.W. India, the Chena of 
Ceylon (see Emerson Tennent, ii. 463), 
73, 761) the dahya of 

; the dahya of North India 

Skt dah, ‘to burn’), ponam (Tam. pun, 

(Mal. punak- 


шел, or ponacaud 
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kat n, ‘inferior,’ kātu, ‘ forest’) of 
Мает], In the Philippine Islands 
it is known as ga?nges; 10 is practised 
in the Ardennes, under the name of 
sartage, and in Sweden under the name 
of svedjande (see Marsh, Earth as Modi- 
fied by Human Action, 346). 

“Та this hilly tract aro a nuniber 
Aem ‚+, who AS kind of cultivation 
called the Cotucadu, which а good decal 
resembles tbat which in the Eastern parts 
of Bengal is called Jumea. — Buchanan, 
Mysore, ii. 177-] 

1883. — “It is now many years since 
Government, secing tho waste of forest 
caused by juming, endeavoured to put a 
stop to tho practice. . . » The peoplo 
umed as before, regardless of ordors."— 
adian Agriculturist, Sopt. (Calcutta). 

1885. — “Juming disputes often arose, 
one village against another, both desiring 
to jum tho samo tract of junglo, and these 
cases were very troublesome to deal with. 
The naang scason commences about tho 
middlo of May, and tho air is then darkened 
by the smoko from the numerous clearings: 
..." (Here follows an account of the 
rocess).—Lt.-Col. Lewin, A Fly on the 
Wheel, 348 seqq. : 


JIGGY-JIGGY, adv. Japanese 

uivalent for ‘make haste!’ The 
Chinese syllables chih-chih, given as 
the origin, mean ‘straight, straight !' 
Qu. ‘right ahead’? (Bp. Moule). 


JILLMILL, s. Venetian shutters, 
or as they are called in Italy, persiane. 
The origin of the word is not clear. 
The Hind. word ‘jhilmila’ seems to 
mean ‘sparkling,’ and to have been ap- 
plied to some kind of gauze. Possibly 
this may have been used for blinds, 
and thence transferred to shutters. 


t ү Platts in his Н. Dict.] Or it may 


ve been an onomatopoeia, from the 
rattle of such shutters ; or it may have 
been corrupted from a Port. word such 
аз janella, ‘a window.’ АП this is con- 
jecture. Р 
. [1882,—‹“ Besides tho purdahs, the open- 
ings between tho pillars have blinds neatl: 
made of bamboo strips, wove together with 
coloured cords: these are call шша 
or checks" (sce caom 2T rs Meer 
Hassan Ali, tions, 3 

1874.—'' The front (of a Bengal houso) is 
generally long, exhibiting 2. pillared voran- 

, ога row of French casements, and jill- 

milled windows."—Calc. Review, No. cxvii. 


of Burma [Gazetteer, ii. | 207. 


JOCOLE, s We know not what 
this word is; perhaps ‘toys’? [Mr. 


JOGEE. 
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W. Foster writes: “On looking up the 
I.O. copy of the Ft. St. George Consulta- 
tions for Nov. 23, 1703, irom which 
Wheeler took the passage, I found 
that the word is plainly not jocoles, 
but jocolet, which is a not unusual 
form of chocolate.” The N.E.D. s.v. 
Chocolate, gives as other forms jocolatte, 
jacolatt, jocalat.] 


1703.—'*. . . sent from tho Patriarch to 
the Governor with a small prosent of 
jocoles, oil, and wines."—In WAeeler, ii. 32. 


JOGEE, s. Hind. jogi. A Hindu 
ascetic ; and sometimes a ‘conjuror.’ 
From Skt. yogin, one who practises the 
yoga, a system of meditation combined 
with austerities, which is supposed to 
induce miraculous power over elemen- 
tary matter. In fact the stuff which 
has of late been propagated in India 
by certain persons, under the names of 
theosophy and esoteric Buddhism, is 
essentially the doctrine of the Jogis. 


1298.—** Thore is another class of people 
called Chughi who... form a religious 
order devoted to the Idols. They aro 
extremely long-lived, every man of them 
living to 150 or 200 years . . . there are 
cortain members of the Order who lead the 
most ascetic life in tho world, going stark 
naked.”—Marco Polo, 2nd ed, ii. 351. 


1313, —'* We cast anchor by a little island 
near tho main, Anchediva (q.v.) whero 
thero was a templo, a grove, and a tank 
of water. . . . We found a jogi leaning 
against the wall of a budkhānu or temple 
of idola" (respecting whom he tells remark- 
able stories),—Jbn Batute, iv. 62-63, and 
see p. 275. 

c. 1142. —** Tho Infidels are divided into 
а great number of classes, such as the 
Pramins, tho Joghis and others."—Addur- 
razzül, in India in the X Vth Cent., 17. 


1493. — “They went and put in at 
Angediva . . . there were good water-springs, 
and there was in the upper jart of the 
island a tank built with stone, with very 

l wator and much wood . . . there were 
no inhabitants, only a beggar-man whom 
they call joguedes." — Correa, by Lond 
Stanley, 239. Compare Ibn Batuta above. 
After 150 years, tank, grove, and jogi just 
аз they were ! 


1510.—“ The King of the Ioghe is a man of 
great dignity, and has about 30,000 peoplo, 
and he is a pagan, he and all his subjects ; 
and by tho pagan Kings he and his people 
aro considered to bo saints, on account of 
their lives, which you shall hear. . ."— 
Varthema, p. 111. Perhaps the chief of the 
Gorakhaütha Gosains, who were once very 
numerous on the West Coast, and have still 
a settlement at Kadri, near Mangalore. 
Seo J’. della Vulle's notice below. 


1516.—'' And many of them noblo and 
respoctable people, not to bo subject to tho 
Moors, go out of the Kingdom, and tako 
the habit of poverty, wandering tho world 
m Cu very heavy chains round 
their necks and waists, and legs; and thoy 
smear all their bodies and faces with ashes. 
Theso ple are commonly called 


jogues, and in thoir own speech thoy аго 
callod Youme (sce SWAMY) which eae 
Servant of G 


+ +» . These jogues cat all 
meats, and do not observo any idolatry."— 
Barbosa, 99-100, 


1553.— Much of the general fear that 
affected tho inhabitants of that city (Goa 
before its capture) proceeded from a Gentoo, 
of Bengal by nation, who went about in 
the habit of a Jogue, which is the straitest 
sect of their Religion . . . saying that the 
City would speedily havo a new Lord, and 
would be inhabited by а strango people, 
contrary to tho will of tho natives,"— De 
Barras, Dec. П. liv. v. cap. 3. 


» , For this reason the [е (Adam's 
Peak) is so famous among all tho Gentile- 
dom of tho East yonder, that they resort 
thither as pilgritus from moro than 1000 
leagues off, and chietly those whom they 
call Jógues, who are as men who havo 
abandoned tho world and dedicated them- 
selves to God, and mako great pilgrimages 
to visit the Temples consecrated to him.”— 
Ibid, Dec. ЦІ. liv. її, сар, 1. 


1563.—“. . . to make them fight, like 
the cobras de capello which tho jogues carry 
about asking alms of the рсоріе, and these 
josues are certain heathen (Сеш) who'go 
hegging all about the country, powdered all 
over with ashes, and venerated by all the 
poor heathen, and by some of the Moora 
also. . . ."—Garcia, f. 1560, 157. 

[1567.—“ Jogues.” Sco undor CASIS. 

[c. 1610.—“Tho Gentiles have also their 
Abedalles (2101-1014), which aro like to our 
hermits, and aro called Joguies."—Pyrard 
de Lacal, Hak. Soc. i, 313.) 


1621.—'* Finally I went to sce the Kin 
of the J (Gioghi) where ho dwelt at tha! 
time, under the shade of a cottage, and I 
found him roughly occupied in his affairs 
as a man of the field and husbandman . . . 
they told me his name was аптаба, and 
that the hermitage and tho place gonerally 
was called Cadira (Аай). "— P. della Valle, 
ii, 721; [Hak. Soc. ii. 350, and sco i. 37, 75]. 

(1607. — *I allude particularly to tho 
people called Jauguis, п namo which 
signifies ‘united to God.’"—Bernier, cd. 
Constable, 316.] 

l6:3.—''Near the Gato in a Choultry 
sate more than Forty naked Jougies, or men 
united to God, covered with Ashes and 
ee Turbats of their own Hair,"—Fryer, 

60. 


1727.— '*There is another sort called 
Jougies, who . . . go naked oxcept a bit of 
Cloth about their Loyns, and somo den: 
themselves ovon that, delighting in Nasti- 
ness, and an holy Obscenity, with а great 


JOHN COMPANY. 


Show of Sanctity."—A. Hamilton, i. 152; 


[ей. 1744, i. 158]. 


1809.— 
‘Fate work'd its own the while. A band 


Of Yoguees, ns they roamed the land 


Seeking a use for Jaga-Naut their God, 
n ^d to їз solitary 


о. 
зн Curse of Ката, xiii, 16. 


King of the 
pecu 
„а visit 
aAutobiog., 415. 


ас да sidh.” | para 
pd cr ап Жой ogi in 
his own villago is a deity in anothor."— 


Hind. provorb: 
Quoted by Ælliot, ii. 207. 


JOHN COMPANY, np. An old 
personification of the East India Com- 
pany, by the natives often taken 
seriously, and so used, in former days. 


The term Company is still applied 


in Sumatra by natives to the existing 


Dateli) Government (see H. O. Forbes, 
'aturalist's Handens 1885, p. 204 
[Dohdi Company Bahddur Ki is still 
a common form of native appeal for 
justice, and Company Bdgh is the 
usual phrase for the public garden of 
a station. It has been suggested, but 
apparently without real reason, that 
d phrase is a corruption of-Company 
Jahan, “which has a fine sounding 
smack about it, recalling Shih Jehan 
and Jehüngir, and the golden age of 
the Moguls” (G. A. Sala, quoted in 
Notes and Queries, 8 ser. ii. 37). And 
Sir G. Birdwood writes: “The earliest 
coins minted by the English in India 
were of copper, stamped with a figure 
of an irradiated lingam, the phallic 
‘Roi Soleil’ The mintage of this coin 
is unknown (? Madras), but without 
doubt it must have served to ingratiate 
us with the natives of the country, 
and may have given origin to their 
personification of the Company under 
the potent title of Kumpani Jehan, 
which, in English mouths, became 
‘John Company?” (Report on Old 
Records, 222, note).] 

[1784.—“ Further, I knew that as simplo 
Hottentots and Indians could form no idea 
of the Dutch Com; and its government 
and constitution, tho. tch in India had 
given out that this was ono mighty ruling 
princo who was called Jan or John, with 
tho surnamo Company, which also 
for thom more reverence than if thoy could 
havo actually mado tho people understand 


i baagoe тз. Sherwood, (describing 
sit to enry Martyn at Cawnpore), 
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1803.—(The Nawab) ‘much amused me 
by the account ho gave of the manner in 
which my arrival was announced to him. . . . 
* Lord. Sakab Ка bhanja, Company ki nawasa 
tehrif laid’; literally translated, ‘The 
Lord's sister's son, and tho grandson of tho 
Company, has arrivod."—Zord Valentia, 
i, 187. 

.—'* However the business is pleasant 
man Ug principally of orders to 
countermand military operations, and рге. 
tlons to save Johnny Company's cash. 
~-Lord Mirto in Indi, 184. 

1818-19.—'*In England the ruling power 
is possessed by two parties, one tho King, 
who is Lord of the Stato, and tho other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs 
his own country; and tho latter, though 
only subjects, oxccod tho King in power, 
and aro the directors of mercantile affairs.” 
—Sadasukh, in Elliot, viii. 411. 

1826.—'* Ho said that according to some 
accounts, ho had heard the Company was 
an old Englishwoman . . . then again ho 
told me that somo of tho Торсо wallas say 


-* John Company,’ and he knew that John 


was а man’s name, for his master was called 

John Brice, but ho could not say to а 

certainty whether ‘Company’ was a man's 

or a woman's namo," — Pandurang Iari, 60 ; 

[ed. 1873, i. 83, in a note to which the 

puras is said to be a corruption of Juint 
oompany]. 

1836.—''The jargon that the English 
speak to the natives is most absurd. I 
call it ‘John Company's English,’ which 
rather affronts Mra. Staunton," — Letters from 
Madras, 42. Р , 

1852.—'*John Company, whatcver may 
be his faults, is infinitely better than 
Downing Strect. If India were mado ovor 
to the Colonial Office, I should not think it 
worth three years’ purchase."—Mem. Col. 
Mountuin, 293. 

1888.—“‘ It fares with them as with the 
sceptics once mentioned by a South-Indian 
villager to a Government officiul Some 
men had been now and then known, ho 
said, to express doubt if there were any 
such person as John Company; but of such 
it was observed that something bad soon 
Lega to thom.”—Sat. Recicw, Feb. 14, 
р. 220. 


JOMPON, s Hind. janpan, japan, 
рий are not to be found in Platt’s 

ic] A kind of sedan, or portable 
chair used chiefly by the ladies at 
the Hill Sanitaria of Upper India, It 
is carried by two pairs of men (who 
are called Jomponnics, i.e. jünpdni or 


јарат) each pair bearing on their 
le 


shoulders a short bar from which the 
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shafts of the chair are slung. "There 
is some perplexity as to the origin of 
the word. For we find in Crawfurd’s 
Malay Dict. ©“ Jampana (Jav. Jampona), 
а kind of litter.” Also the Javanese 
Dict, of P. Jansz (1876) gives: © Djen- 
pana—dragstoel (Że. portable chair), or 
eden of a perm, of rank" [Klinkert 

8 jempana, djempana, sempana as a 
State sedan - c E and [e connects 
sempana with Skt. sam-panna, ‘that 
which has turned out well, fortunate. 
Wilkinson has: “jempana, Skt.? a 
kind of State carriage or sedan for 
ladies of the court."] The word can- 
not, however, have been introduced 
into India by the officers who served 
in Java (1811-15), for its use is much 
older in the Himiilaya, as may be seen 
from the quotation from P. Desideri. 

It seems just possible that the name 
may indicate the thing to have been 
borrowed from Japan. But the fact 
that dpydà means ‘hang’ in Tibetan 
may indicate another origin. 

Wilson, however, has the following : 
*Jhámpán, Bengali. Stage on 
which snake-catchers and other 


18 
gling vagabonds exhibit; a kind of | fête. 


sedan used by travellers in the Hima- 
laya, written Jámpaun (ї” [Both 
Platts and Fallon give the word 
jliappān as Hind.; the former does 
not attempt a derivation; the latter 
gives Hind. jhanp, ‘a cover) and this 
on the whole seems to be the most 

robable etymology. It may have 
Ban originally in India, as it is now 
in the Straits, a closed litter for ladies 
of rank, and the word may have 
become appropriated to the open 
conveyance in which European ladies 
are carried.] 

1716.—'* Tho roads are nowhere practi- 
cablo for a horseman, or for а Jampan, a 
sort of palankin."—Lotter of P, /polito De- 
e lated April 10, in Lettres Edif. xv. 


ACE ERRORES ч“... by theso 
centre’ poles the litter, or asit is hero called, 
tho Sampan, is supported on tho shoulders 
of four men,."— Forster's Journey, ей. 1808, 
ii. 3. 

[1822,—'* The Chumpaun, ог as it is more 
frequently called, the Chumpala, is the 
usual vehicle in which persons of distinction, 
especially females, аго carried. . . ."— Гоу, 
Gerard, Narr. i. 105. 

[1842.—**. . . a conveyanco called a 
Jaumpaun, which is like a short palankecn, 
with an arched top, slung on three poles 
(like what is called a Tonjon in India). . . . 
—Elphinstone, Caubul, od. 1812, i. 187. 
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[1849.—* А Jhappan is 
with a 


called, on the same linguistic principle “эз 
as that which converts a ed into 
sparrow-grass. . , . Every lady on the hills 
keops her jampaif'and jam ев... just 
as in the plains she keeps her 
footmen."—Lottor in Times, Aug. 17. 


JOOL, JHOOL, s Hind. фк, 
sup) by Shakespear (no doubt cor- 
rec D to be a corrupt form of the Ar. 
jull, having much the same meaning ; 
but Platts takes it from jhalnd, ‘to 

langle’). Housings, body, clothing of 
а horse, «ерше or other domesti- 
vated animal; often a uilt, used as 
such. In colloquial use all over India. 
The modern Arabs use the plur. jilal 
аз a singular. This Dozy defines as 
“couverture en laine plus ou moins 
ornée de dessins, {тёз large; très chaude 
et bey le poitrail et la croupe 
du cheval? (exac ly the Indian jhal)— 
also “ornement. de soie qu'on dtend 
sur la croupe des chevaux aux jours de 
cle, 


[1819.— рг. Duncan . . . took tho jhool, 
or broadcloth housing from tho elophant. 
' Personal Narr. in Annals, 
Calcutta roprint, i. 715.] 
1880.—'' Horse Jhools, &c., nt shortest 
notice."—Advt. in Madras Mail, Fob. 13. 


JOOLA, s. Hind. jhüld, The 
ordinary meaning of the word is ‘a 
swing’; but in the Himalaya it is 
specilically applied to the rude sus- 
pension bridges used there. 


[1812.—“ Thero are several kinds of bridges 
constructed for the passage of strong currents 
and rivers, but the most common are the 
Sángha and Jhula” (a description of both 
follows).—<Asiat, Res. xi. 475.] 

1830.—'' Our chief object in descending to 
tho Sutlej was to awing on a Joolah bridge. 
The bridge consists of 7 grass ropes, about 
twico the thickness of your thumb, tied to 
a singla post on either bank, А picco of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, half а yard long, 
slips upon these ropes, and from this 4 loops 
from tho ED grasa A Дей: ‚ Tho 
passenger hangs in the loops, placing a 
couple of ropes under each thigh, and holds 
on by pegs in the block over his hend ; the 
signal is given, and ho is drawn over by an 
eighth rope.”—Men. of Col. Mountain, 114. 


+ ."—Tod. 


JOSS, s. An idol This is a cor- 
ruption of the Portuguese Deos, ‘God, 
first taken up in the * Pidgin’ language 


JOSS-HOUSE. 


by Euro 
d. of a Chinese word. 


CHIN-CHIN.] 


— il (whom the Chineso 
1659.—'' But tho Deil ra " mighty 2080 
— Walter 


powerful Princo of tho World.” 


аг, an 
thoy, call Josin."—Saar, ed. 1072, p. 27: 


1677.—'* All tho Sineso keep EDI 


tho Dovil in thoir houses, . - - 


him with two horns on his hoad, and com- 
monly call him Josie (Јоозјо)." — Gerret 


Vermeulen, Oost Indische Voyagie, 33. 


1711.—" I know but little of their Reli- 


jon, more than that overy Man has a small 
Soss or God in his own "Houso."— Lockyer, 
181. 

1727.—'* Their Josses or Demi-gods somo 
of human shapo, some of monstrous F igure. 
—4A. Hamilton, ii. 266 ; [od. 1744, ii. 205]. 


с.1790.— 
“ Down with dukes, carla, and lords, thoso 
ап Josses, А 
False gods! away with stars and strings 
and crosses." 
Peer Pindar, Odo to Kicn Long. 
1798.—'*The images which tho Chineso 
worship aro called joostje by the Dutch, 
and joss by the English seamen. ‘The latter 
is ovidently a corruption of tho former, which 
being a Dutch nickname for the devil, was 
probably given to these idols by the Dutch 
who first saw them."—Stavortaus, E.T. i. 173. 
This is of course quite wrong. 


JOSS-HOUSE, s. An idol temple 
in China or Japan. From joss, as ex- 
plained in the last article. 


1750.52.—'' Tho sailors, and even somo 
books of voyages . . . call the pagodas 
Yoss-houses, for on enquiring of a Chinese 
for tho name of the idol, he answers Grande 
Хож instead of Gran Dios."—Olof. Toreen, 


1760-1810..—'' On the Sth, 18th, and 28th 
day of the Moon thoso foreign barbarians 
may visit tho Flower Gardens, and the 
Honam Joss-house, but not in droves of over 
ton at а time.” —‘8 lations’ at Canton, 
from The Fankwae at Canton (1882), p. 29. 

1840,—'* Every town, overy village, it is 
true, abounds with Deum Чак "which 
largo sums of money have been spent,"— 
Mem. Col. Mountain, 180. 

1870.—'*. . . tho fantastic gables and 
tawdry ornaments of a large joss-house, or 
temple.”—Fortaightly Review, No. cliii. 222. 

1876:— 

“ One Tim Wang he makce-tlavel, 
Makee stop one night in Joss-house.” 
Leland, Pidgin-English Sing-Song, p. 42. 


of the Chinese ports from the Portu- 
guese, and then adopted from that 
ns as if they had 


“Jn a four- cornorod cabinet in 


thoir dwellin; „rooms, they have, аз it wero, 
о... this 
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Thus also in “pidgin,” Joss-house-m«n or 
Joss-pidgin-man is а priest, or а missionary. 


JOSTICE, JOSS-STICK, з. A 
stick of fragrant tinder (orcad 
costus, sandalwood, &c.) use by the 
Chinese as incense in their temples, 
and formerly exported for use as 
cigar-lights. The name appears to 
be from the temple use. (Sec 
PUTCHOCK.) 

76.“ Burneo joss-stick, talkce plitty.” 
C EL Jones er Sing-Song, p. 43. 
1879.—"There is a recess outside cach 
shop, and at dusk the joss-sticke burnin 
in these fill tho city with tho fragrance o 
incense."—Aiss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 49, 


JOW, s. Hind. jhad. The name 
is applied to various spoeg of the 
shrubby tamarisk which abound on 
the low alluvials of Indian rivers, and 
are useful in many ways, for rough 
basket-making and the like. It is the 
usual material for gabions and fascines 
in Indian siege-operations. 

[c. 1809.—'* . . . by tho natives it is called 
jhau; but this namo is generie, and is 
applied not only to another species of Tama- 
risk, but to the Casuarina of Bengal, and to 
the cono-benring plants that have been 
introduced by Europeans.” — Buchanan- 
Hamilton, Eastern India, iii. 597. 

[1840.—‘*. . . on tho opposite Jhow, or 
bastard tamarisk jungle . . . a native... 
had been attacked by a tiger. . . -"—Duvid- 
son, Travels, ii. 320. | 


JOWAULLA MOOKHEE, np. 
Skt.—Hind.  Jwdld-mukhi,  *flame- 
mouthed’; а geireriz name for quasi- 
volcanic phenomena, bug, particularly 
applied to a place in’ the Kangra 
district of the Punjab mountain 
country, near the Bias River, where 
jets of gas issue from the ground and 
are kept constantly burning. There 
is a shrine of Devi, and it is a place 
of pilgrimage famous all over the 
Himilaya as well as in the plains of 
India, The famous fire-jets at Baku 
are sometimes visited by more ad- 
venturous Indian pilgrims, and known 
as the Great Jwalàü-mukhi The 
author of the following passage was 
evidently Jgnorang of the phenomenon 
worshipped, though the name indi- 
cates its nature. 


с. 1360.—“ Sultán Firoz . . . marched 
with his army towards Nagarkot (seo NUG- 
GURCOTE) . . . tho idol Jwá á-mukhí, 
much worshipped by the infidels, was situ- 
ated on the road to Nagarkot. . . . Some of 


JOWAUR, JOWARREE. 


the infidels havo reported that Sultán Ей 
went specially to see this idol, and held a 
golden umbrella over its head. But... 
tho intidols slandered tho Sultán. . . . Other 
infidels said that Sultán Muhammad Sháh 
bin Tughlik Shah held an umbrella over this 
same idol, but this also is a lie. . . ."— 
Shams-i-Siráj Afif, in Elliot, iii. 318. 

1616.—**. 
where out of cold Springs and hard Rocks, 
thero are daily to be seone incessant Erup- 
tions of Fire, beforo which tho Idolatrous 
people fall dounc апа worship."— Terry, in 
Purchas, ii. 1467. 

[c. 1617.—In Sir T. Roe's Map, *'Jalla- 
makeo, tho Pilgrimage of the Banians,"— 
Hak. Soe. ii. 535.] 

1783.—'* At Taullah Mhokee (sic) a small 
volcanic fire issues from the sido of a moun- 
tain, on which the Hindoos havo raised a 
templo that has long been of colebrity, and 
favourito resort among tha peoplo of tho 
Баары: Forster's Journcy, ей, 1798, i. 

1799.—*' Prason Pooryafterwards travelled 
‚++ to the Maha or Burco (i.e. larger) 
Jowalla Mookhi or Ju&li Michi, terms 
that mean a ‘Flaming Mouth,’ as being a 
spot in tho neighbourhood of Bakee (Baku) 
on the west side of the (Caspian) Sea. . . 
whenco firo issues; a circumstance that 
has rendered it of great veneration with the 
Hindoe Улаан Duncan, in As. Les. 
v. 41. 


JOWAUR,JOWARREE,s Hind. 
jawdr, jur, (Skt. yava-prakdra or ak- 
dra, ‘of the nature of barley?;] 
Sorghum vulgare, Pers. (Holcus sorghum, 
L.) one of the best and most frequently 
grown of the tall millets of southern 
countries. It is grown nearly all over 
India in the untlooded tracts; it is 
sown about July and reaped in 
November. The reedy stems are 8 
to 12 feet high. It is the cholam of 
the Tamil regions. The stalks are 
Kirbee. The Ar. dura or dhura is 
erhaps the same word ultimately as 
jawdr; for the old Semitic name is 
dokn, from the smoky aspect of the 

rain. It is an odd instance of the 
looseness which used to pervade 
dictionaries and glossaries that R. 
Drummond (Illus, of the Gram. Parts 
of Guzerattee, &c., Bombay, 1808) calls 
“Jooar, a kind of pulse, the food of 
the common people.” 

с. 1590.—In Khandesh “ Jowári is chicfly 
cultivated of which, in some places, there 
аго three crops in a усаг, and its stalk is so 
delicate and pleasant to the taste that it is 
regarded in the light of a fruit.”—Aia, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 223.] 

1760, —'* En suite mauvais chemin sur des 
levées ro de boue dans des quarrés de 
G 
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| Jouazi ot des champs de Nelis (доо NELLY) 


+ + & place called Ialla mokee, | 


JUDEA, ODIA. 


remplis d'eau." — Anquetil du «Perron, 1. 
ccelxxxiii. 

1800. — *. .. My industrious followers 
must live either upon jowarry, of which 
thero is an abundanco everywhero, or they 
must bo more industrious in rocuring rico 
for themsolves."— Wellington, Р 175. 

1818. Forbes calls it « јцаттее or cush- 
cus" (1). [Sec CUSCUS.|--Or. Mem. ii. 
106 ; [2nd cd. ii. 35, and i. 23]. 

1819.—‘‘In 1797-8 jolwaree sold in the 
Muchoo Kaunta at six rupees por culsee (sco 
CULSEY) of 24 inaunds."—, 'acmurdo, in 
Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 987. 

[1826.—** And the sabro began to cut a: 
upon them аз if they were a tiold of Тоалев 
(Барр omh — Pandurang Hari, cd. 
1873 i. 00.] 


„JOY, з. This seems from the quota- 
tion to have been used on the west 
coast for jewel (Port. јоѓа). 

1810.—“ Tho vanity of parents sometimes 
leads them to dress their children, cven 
while infants, in this mannor, which affords 
а temptation . . . to murder these help- 
less creatures for the sako of their orna- 
ments or joys.”"—Maria Graham, З. 


JUBTEE, JUPTEE, &c, s Guz. 
ари, «с. Corrupt forms of zabti. 
P Watán-zabtt, or -japti, Mahr., Pro- 
duce of lands sequestered by the State, 
an item of revenue; in Guzerat the 
lands once exempt, now subject to 
assessment" (JVilson).] (See ZUBT.) 


1808.—'' The Sindias as Sovereigns of 
Broach used to take the revenues of Monj- 
mooadars and Desays (sco DESSAYE) of that 
district every third yon amounting to Rs. 
58,390, and called the periodical confisca- 
tion Juptee."—2. Drummond. (Majmiadar 
“in Guzerat the title given to the keepers 
of the pargana revenue records, who havo 
held the office as a hereditary right since the 
settlement of Todar Mal, and are paid by 
feces charged on tho villages.” ( Wilson)]. 


JUDEA, ODIA, &c, n.p. These 
names are often given in old writers 
to the city of Ayuthia, or Ayodhya, or 
Yuthia (so called apparently after the 
Hindu city of Rama, Ayodhya, which 
we now call Oudh), which was the 
capital of Siam from the 14th century 
down to about 1767, when it was 
destroyed by the Burmese, and the 
Siumese royal residence was transferred 
to Bangkock [see BANCOCK.] 

1522, —'' All these citica are constructed 
like ours, and are subject to the King of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacii«dera, and 
"a inhabits Iudia."— Pigafetiu, Hak. Soc. 


JUGBOOLAK. 


с. 1546.—''* The capitall LS all this 
iro is Odiaa, whereof I haue spoken 
Ui. it is fortified with walls of brick 


undred thousand are strangers of divors 
sontes "Pinto in Cogan’ E.T. p. 285; 
ig. cap. clxxxix. 
ym For the Roalm is great, and its 
Cities and Towns very populous Н insoniuch 
that the city Hudia alone, which is a 
capital of the Kingdom of Siam (Site) 00 
tho residence of the King, furnishes 
шоп of its own.” —Burres, Ш. ii. 5. 


that... ho ombarked in ono of tho native 
boats, small, and very light, with the deter- 
mination to go all round the City (which is 
entirely compassed b; tha! 
he started ono day 
settlement, at dawn, and when he. Бо 
back it was already far on in the nig! 


vii. 9. 

1617.—''Tho merchants of the country of 
Lan John, a place joining to the country of 
Jangamn (seo JANGOMAY) arrived at ‘the 
city of Judea’ before Eaton's coming away 
from thence, and brought great storo of 
merchandize."—Suinsbury, ii. 90. 

y» “1 (letter) from Mr. Benjamyn Farry 
in Judea, at Syam."—Cocks's Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 272. 


1639.—'*The chief of the Kingdom is 
Iudia by some called Odia . . . the city of 
Iudia, the ordinary Residenco of tho Court 
is seated on tho Monam." — AMandelslo, 
Travels, E.T. ii. 122. 

1693.—'*As for the City of Siam, tho 
Siamese do call it Si-yo-thi-ya, the o of the 

llable yo being closer than our (Frencli) 

iphthong au."—Za Loubère, Siam, E.T. i. 7.] 

1727.—''. . . all aro sent to tho City of 
Siam or Odia for tho King’s Use. . . . The 
City stands on an Island in the River 
Memnon, which by Turinga and Windings, 
makes the distance from the Bar about 50 
Loagues."—4. Hamilton, ii. 160 ; [ed. 1744]. 

[1774. — “Ayuttaya with its districts 
Dvaravati, Yodaya and Kamanpaik."—7nsc. 
in Ind. Antiq. xxii. 4. 

[1827. — “The powerful Lord . . . who 
dwells over every head in tho city of tho 
sacred and great kingdom of Si-a-yoo-tha- 

a. —Treaty between E.I.C. and King of 

iam, in Wilson, Documents of the Burmese 
War, App. Ixxvii.] 


JUGBOO Marine Hind. 
for рну rines HM 


_JUGGURNAUT, np. A corrup- 
tion of the Skt. Jagannatha, ‘Lord qf 
the Universe, a name of Krishna 
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worshi} as Vishnu at the famous 
Menu Püri in Orissa. The ima 
so called is an amorphous idol, much 
like those worshipped in some of the 
South Sea Islands, and it has been 
lausibly suggested (we believe first 
by Gen. Cunningham) that it was 
in reality a Buddhist symbol, which 
has been adopted as an object of 
Brahmanical worship ani made to 
serve as the image of а god. The idol 
was, and is, annually dragged forth 
in procession on a monstrous car, and 
as masses of excited pilgrims crowded 
round to drag or accompany it, acci- 
dents occurred. Occasionally also 
persons, sometimes sufferers from 
painful disease, cast themselves before 
the advancing wheels. The testimony 
of Mr. Stirling, who was for some 
years Collector of Orissa in the second 
decade of the last century, and that of 
Siz W. W. Hunter, who states that he 
had gone through the MS. archives of 
the province since it became British, 
show that the popular inipression in 

rd to the continued frequency of 
immolations on these occasions-—a 
belief that has made Juggurnaut a 
standing metaphor—was greatly ex- 
aggerated. The belief indeed in the 
custom of such immolation had existed 
for centuries, and the rehearsal of 
these or other cognate religious suicides 
at one or other of the et temples 
of the Peninsula, founded partly on 
fact, and partly on popular report, 
finds a place in almost every old 
narrative relating to India. The really 
great mortality from hardship, ex- 
haustion, and epidemic disease which 
frequently ravaged the crowds of 
pilgrims on such occasions, doubtless 
aided in keeping up the popular im- 
ressions in connection with the 
uggurnaut festival. 


[1811.—“Jagnar.” Seo under MADURA.] 

c. 1321.—'* Annually on the recurrence of 
the day when that idol was made, the folk 
of the country come and take it down, and 
put it on a fine chariot; and then the King 
and Queen, and tho wholo body of the 
people, join together and draw it forth 
rom the church with loud singing of songs, 
and all kinds of music... and many 
pilgrims who have come to this feast cast 
themselves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they 
desire to dic for their god. And the car 
Passes over them, and crushes them, and 
cuts them in sunder, and so they perish on 
the spot.”"—Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &c. 
i. 83. 


JUGGURNAUT. 


c. 1130. — “In Bizonogalin (seo BIS- 
NAGAR) also, at a certain timo of the year, 
this idol is carried through the city, placed 
between two chariots . . . accompanied by 
n great concourse of people. Мапу, carried 
away by the fervour of their faith, cast 
themselves on the ground before the whee 
in order that they ay be crushed to death, 
—a modo of death which thoy say is v 
acceptable to their рой." — 7. Conti, in India 
in A Vth Cent., 28. 

с. 1581.—“ All for devotion attach them- 
solves to the traco of tho car, which is 
drawn in this manner by a vast numbor of 
peoplo ++. and on the annual feast da; 
of the Pagod this car is dragged by crowds 
of people through certain parts of the city 
(Negapatam), some of whom from devotion, 
or the desire to be thought to make a 
devoted end, cast themselves down under 
the wheols of tho cars and so perish, 
remaining all ground and crushed by tho 
said ога aparo AE f. 84. pe 
precoding passages refor to scones in tho 
south of the Poninsula. 


c. 1590.—'*In the town of Pursotem on 
the banks of the sca stands tho temple of 
Jagnout, near to which are tho images of 
Kishen, his brother, and their sister, made 
of Sandal-wood, which are said to be 4,000 
years old. . . . The Brahmins . . . at cer- 
tain times carry tho image in procession 
upon a carriage of sixteen wheels, which in 
tho Hindooco languagojis called Ла, (sco 
RUT) ; and thoy believe that whocvor assists 
in drawing it along obtains remission of all 
his sins," —Gladwin's Ayeen, ii. 13-15 ; [ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 127]. 

[1616.-—“ The chiof city called Jekanat.” 
—Sir T. Кое, Hak. Soc. 11. 538.] 

1632.—''Vnto this Pagod or houso of 
Sathen ,. . doe belong 9,000 Brammines 
or Priests, which doo dayly offer sacrifice 
vnto their great God laggarnat, from 
which Idoll tho City is so called. . . . 
And when it (the chariot of Jaggaraat) is 
going along the city, there are many that 
will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll, and desperately lyo downo on the 
ground, that the Chariott wheeles may 
runne over them, whereby thoy are kill 
outright; somo get broken armes, some 
broken legges, so that many of them aro 
destroyed, and by this meanes they thinko 
to merit Heauon."—W. Bruton, in Hakl. 
v. 57. 

1667.—'' In the town of Jagannat, which 
is seated upon the Gulf of Леада/а, and 
whero is that famous Temple of tho Idol of 
the same name, there is yearly celebrated 
a certain Feast. . . . Tho first day that 
they shew this Idol with Coremony in the 
Temple, the Crowd is usually so great to 
sec it, that there is not a year, but some of 
those poor Pilgrims, that come afar off, 
tired and harassed, are suffocated there; 
all the people blessing them for having 
been so happy. . . . And when this Hellish 
Triumphant Chariot marcheth, there are 
found (which is no Fable) persons so 
foolishly credulous and superstitious as to 
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throw thomsolves with their belli 

those large and heavy wheels, which ie 

Шеш ee s. SE TEES Letter to 
T. lain, in . ей. H 

Constable, 304 seq]. ns эе; 
[1869-79.—'* Та that groat and Sumptuous 

Diabolicall Pagod, there Standeth th 

grotest God Jn?. Gernaet, whenco yo rod 


ery | receued that namo alsoo."—AfS. Asi 


иа, «с., 
by 7. В. f. 12. Col. Templo adds: 
Thro hout tho wholo MS. TEER is 
repeatedly called Ja*. Gernaet, which 
obviously stands for tho common trans- 
position Janganath. ] 

1682.—'*, . . Wo la; last night till 
10 o'clock this cu x Cay tain being 
desirous to seo yo Jagernot Pagodas for 
his bottor satisfaction. . . ."—Jedges, Diary, 
July 16; [Hak. Soc. 

1727.—'' His (J: t's) Effigy is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a 
Coach four storics high „+ they fasten 
small Ко] to the Cable, two or three 
Fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 
People have room onough to draw tho 
Coach, and some old Zealots, as it 
through the Street, fall flat on tho Ground, 
to have the Honour to be crushed to Pieces 
by the Coach Wheels." —A. Jamilton, i. 387 ; 
[ed. 1741]. 

1809.— 

“A thousand pilgrims strain 
Arm, shonlder, breast, and thigh, with 

might and main, 
To drag that sacred wain, 
And _ scarce can draw along the enormous 


load. 
Prono fall tho frantic votarics on tho road, 
And calling on the God 
Their self-devoted bodies there they lay 
To pavo his chariot way. 
On Jaga-Naut they call, 
ns scien car rolls on, and crushes 
au, 
Through flesh and bones it ploughs its 
dreadful path, 
Groans rise unheard ; the dying cry. 
And death, and agony 
Are trodden under foot by yon mad 


throng, 
Who follow close and thrust the deadly 
wheels along.” 
Curse of Kehama, xiv. 5. 

1814.—** The sight here beggars all de- 
scription. "Though Juggernaut made somo 
progress on the 19th, and has travelled 
daily ever since, ho has not yet reached tho 
place of his destination. His brother is 
ahead of him, and the lady in the rear. 
One woman has devoted herself under the 
wheels, and a shocking sight it was. An- 
other also intended to devote herself, missed 
the wheels with her body, and had her arm 
broken. Three people lost their lives in the 
crowd."—In Asiatic Journal —quoted in 
Beveridge, Hist. of India, ii. “54, without 
exactor referonce. 

c. 1818. — “That excess of fanaticism 
which formerly prompted tho pilgrims to 
court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under tho wheels of tho car of 


JULIBDAR. 


Jagannath has happily long ceased to 
SORS the worshippers of the present day. 
During 1 years that I have witnessed the 
ceremony, three cases only of this revolting 
species of immolation havo occurred, onc 
Ф which I may observe is doubtful, and 
should probably bo ascribed to accident ; 
in tho othors tho victims had long been 
sufforing from somo excruc 


and chaso this method of ridding themselves 


burthen of life in preference to other 
ae of suicido so pon lent with the lower 
аг 


orders under simi circumstances. "—.1 . 
Stirling, in As. Res. xv. 321. 


„— March 28th in this усаг, Mr. 
Psi im in the E. I. Court of Proprictors, 


stated that ‘about Шо усаг 1790 no fewer 
than 28 Hindus were crushed to death at 
Ishora on the Ganges, under tho wheels 


of Juggurnaut. "—.1. Journal, 1821, vol. 
xxiii. /02. 

(1861. — “On the 7th July 1861, the 
editor of the Friend of India mentions that, 
а fow days previously, he had seen, near 
Serampore, two persons crushed to death, 
and another frightfully lacerated, having 
thrown themselves under tho wheels of a car 
during tho Rath Jatra festival. It was 
afterwards stated that this occurrence was 
aceidental.”—Checers, Ind. Мей. Juris. 
665.] 

1871.—“. . . poor Johnny Tetterby stag- 
goring under his Moloch of an infant, the 
Juggernaut that crushed all his enjoy- 
ments.” —Forster’s Life of Dickens, ii. 415, 

1876.— Le monde en marchant n'a pas 
beaucoup plus de souci de ce qu'il &rase que 
lechar de Tidole do Jagarnata."— 4. Кенан, 
in Аесиг des Deux Mondes, 3*. Série, xviii. 
р. 501. 


JULIBDAR,s. Pers. jilauddr, from 
jilau, the string attached to the bridle 
y which a horse is led, the servant 
who leads a horse, also called janz- 
bahddr, janibahkash. In the time of 
Hedges the word must have been 
commonly used in Bengal, but it is 


now quite obsolete. 


[c. 1590.—** For some time it was a rule 
that, whenever he (Akbar) rode out on a 
KAágah horse, a rupee, should be given, 
viz, one dám to the Atbegi, two to the 
Jilaudár. . . ."—.fin, ed. Blockmaan, i. 142, 
(And sce under PYKE.)] 


16/3.—''In the heart of this Squaro is 
raised a place as large as а Mountolank's 
Stage, where the Gelabdar, or Master 
Muliteer, with his primo Passengers or 
Servants, have an opportunity to view the 
whole C«phala," — Fryer, 311. 

1683—* Your Jylibdar, after he had 
received his letter would not stay for the 
Сопи, but stood upon departure," —Hedyes, 
Diary, Sept. 15; [Hak. Soe. i. 119. — ^ 

» “Wao admire what made you send 
peons to force our Gyllibdar back to your 


iating complaints, | 


jhanbwak we do not know. 
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Factory, after he had gone 12 cusses on his 
way, and dismisso him again without any 
reason for it."—Jfedyes, Diary, Sept. 26; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 120]. 

1754. — 100 Gilodar; those who are 
charged with the direction of the couriers 
and their horses.” — Hanway's Travels, 
i. 171; 252. 

[1312.—*I have often admired the cour. 
age and dexterity with which the Persian 
Jelowdars or grooms throw themselves into 
the thickest engagement of angry horses," 
—Morier, Journey through Persia, 83 sc]. ] 

1880.—'*Tt would make a good picture, 
the surroundings of camels, horses, donkeys, 
and mon. . . . Pascal and Remise. cooking 
for mo; the Jellaodars, enveloped in felt 
coats, smoking their kallitins amid the half- 
light of fast fading day. « . -"—MS, Journal 
in. Persiu of Capt. W. Gi, Г.Е. 


ЈОМВЕЕА, x Аг. janhiya, probably 
from janb, ‘the side’; a kind of dagger 
worn in the girdle, so as to be drawn 
across the body. — It is usually in form 
slightly curved. Sir R. Burton (Camões, 
Commentary, 413) identifies it with the 
agonia and gomio of the quotations 
below, and refers to a sketch in his 
Pilyrimage, but this we cannot find, 
[it is in the Memorial ed. i. 236] 
though the jumbiyuh is several times 
mentioned, ey. i. 347, iii. 72. The 
term occurs repeatedly in Mr. Egerton's 
catalogue of arms in the India Museum. 
Janbwa occurs as the name of a dagger 
in the Azn (orig. i. 119) ; why Bloch- 
manu in his translation [i. 110] spells it 
Wee also 
Dozy and Eng. s.v. jambelte. It. seems 
very doubtful if the latter French 
word has anything to do with the 
Arabie word. 


с. 1323.—** Takr-ud-din. refused roughly 
and pushed him away. ‘Then the maimed 
man drew a dagger (tkanjar) such as is 
called in that country janbiya, and gave 
him a mortal wound." —4Zla Batuta, 1. 581. 

1498.—** Тһе Moors had erected palisades 
of great thickness, with thick planking, and 
fastened xo that we could not see them 
within. And their people paraded the shore 
with targets, szagays, agomias, and bows 
and slings from which they slung stones at 
us,"— [toteiro de Vasco da Gama, 32. 

1516.—"They go to fight one another 
Varo from the waist upwards, and from the 
waist downwards wrapped in cotton cloths 
drawn tightly round, and with many folds, 
and with their arms, which are swords, 
ааш and daggers (gomios). "— /jarbost, 
р. 80. 


1774. — “Autour du corps ils ont un 
ecinturon de cuir brodé, ou garni d'argent, 


ут en ranarum 
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ап milieu duquel sur le devant ils passent un 
couteau large recourbé, et pointu (jambea), 
dont la pointe est tournée du côté droit."— 
AVicbuhr, Desc. de U Arabic, 54. 


JUMNA, n.p. The name of a 
famous river in India which runs by 
Delhi and 4 Skt. Yamuna, Hind. 
Jamund and Jamnd, the Atapotva of 
Ptolemy, the *Iwfapjs of Arrian, the 
Jomanes of Pliny. The spelling of 
Ptolemy almost exactly expresses the 
modern Hind. form Jamuna. The 
name Jamund is also applied to what 
was in the 18th century, an unimpor- 
tant branch of the Brahmaputra R. 
which connected it with the Ganges, 
but which has now ior many years been 
the main channel of the former great 
river. (See JENNYE.) Jamund is the 
name of several other rivers of less 
note. 


1616-17.—“I proposed for а water worke, 
wh might giue tho Chief Cittye of the 
Mogores content . . . wth is to be don vppon 
the Riuer Ieminy wth passcth by Agra... ." 
—Hirdwood, First Letter Book, 460. 

[1619.—“ The river Gemini was vnfit to 
seta Му vppon."—Sir T. Кос, Hak. Soc, 
ii. 477. 

[1603.—**. . . the Gemna, a river which 
may be compared to the Loiro. . . ."— 
Bernier, Tetter to М. De la Mothe le Vayer, 
ed. Constuble, 211.] 


[JUMNA MUSJID,n.p. А common 
corruption of the Ar. jdm? masjid, 
‘the cathedral or congregational 
mosque,’ Аг. jama’, ‘to collect The 
common form is supposed to represent 
some great mosque on the Jumna R. 

[1785.—“ The Jumna-musjid is of great 
antiquity. . . ."—Wiary, in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. її. 448, 

1819.—''In passing we got out to seo the 
ras Masjid, a ae fino po di now 
used as a magazino."—AIrs. Mackenzie, Life 
in the Mission, ii. 170. 

[1865.—**. . . the great mosque or Djamia 
* . . this word Djamia' means Шеталу 
*collecting' or ‘uniting, because here atten 

tho great concourse of Friday worshippers. 
56 "— Palgrave, Central and Е. Arabia, сӣ. 


JUMDUD, ғ. Н. jamdad, jamdhar. 
А kind of dagger, broad at the base 
and slightly curved, the hilt formed 
with a cross-grip like that of the 
Кашат (see KUTTAUR). [A drawing of 
what he calls a jemdhar katári is given 
їп Egerton’s Cataloque (Pl. IX. No. 
344-5).] F. Johnson's Dictionary gives 
jamdar аз a Persian word with the 
suggested etymology of janb-dar, * flank- 
render” But in the Aim the word 
is spelt, jamdhar, which seems to indi- 
cate Hind. origin ; and its occurrence 
in the poem of Chand Bardai (see Ind. 
Antiq. i. 281) corroborates this. Mr. 
Beames there suggests the etymology 
of Yama-dant ‘Death’s "Tooth? Tlie 
drawings of the jamdhad or jamdhar in 
the Aim illustrations show several 
specimens with double and triple 
toothed points, which perhaps favours 
this view; but Yama-dhdra, *death- 
wielder/ appears їп the Sanskrit 
dictionaries as tlie name of a weapon. 
Rather, perhaps, yama-dhara, * death- 
bearer."] 

c. 1520.—'' Jamdher." Sce quotation 
under KUTTAUR. 

[1813, —*. . . visited tho jamdar thana, 
or treasury containing his jewels . . . curious 


arms, . . .”—Forles, Or.. Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 
469.] 


JUMMA, s. Hind. from Ar. jame. 
The total assessment (for land revenue) 
from any particular estate, or division 
of country. The Arab. word signifies 
*total? or ‘aggregate.’ 

1781.—'' An increase of more than 26 
tacks of. rupees (was) effected on the former 
jumma."— Fifth Report, p. 8. 


JUMMABUNDEE, s. Hind. from 
P—Ar. jama'bandi. А settlement 
(q.v.) ùe. the determination of the 
amount of land revenue due for a year, 
or а period of years, from a village, 
estate, or parcel of land. [In the 
N.W.P. it is specially applied to the 
annual village rent-roll, giving details 
of the holding of cach cultivator.] 

[1765.—“The rents of the province, ac- 
cording to the jumma-bundy, or rent-roll 
+... amounted to. . . ."—Verelst, View of 
Bengal, App. 214. 

[1814. — “ Jummabundee." Sec under 
PATEL] 


JUNGEERA, np, £e Janjird. 
The name of a native State on the 
coast, south of Bombay, from which 
the Fort and chief place is 44 m. 
distant. This place is on a small 
island, rising in the entrance to the 
Rüjpurr inlet, to which the name 
Janjirà properly pertains, believed to 
bea local corruption of the Ат, jazira 
tjdand? ‘The State is also called 
Habsin, meaning ‘Hubshee's land, 
from the fact that for 3 or 4 centuries 
its chief has been of that race. This 
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was not at first continuous, nor have 
the chiefs, even when of African blood, 
been always of one family; but they 
have apporently been so for the last 
900 years. ‘The Sidi! (see SEEDY) 
and ‘The Habshi, are titles ру 
applied to this chief. This State has 
a port and some land in Küthiüwür. 

en. Keatinge writes: “The 
members of the Sidis family whom 
I saw were, for natives oi India, 
particularly fair.” The old Hie pe 


writers call this harbour Danda (or as 


they write it Damda), eg. Joño de 
Castro in Primeiro Roteiro, p. 48. His 
rude chart shows the island-fort. 


JUNGLE, s. Hind. and Mahr. 
jangal, from Skt. jangala (a word 
which occurs chiefly in medical 
treatises). The native word means 
in strictness only waste, uncultivated 

und; then, such und covered 
with shrubs, trees or long grass ; and 
thence again the Anglo-Indian appli- 
cation is to forest, or other wild 
growth, rather than to the fact that 
16 is not cultivated. A forest; a 
thicket; a tangled wilderness. The 
word seems to have passed at a rather 
early date into Persian, and also into 
use in Turkistan. From Anglo- 
Indian it has been adopted into 
French as well as in English. 'The 
word does not seem to occur in 
Fryer, which rather indicates that 
its use was not so extremely common 
among foreigners as it is now. 


j с. e angalah). NOE the Bind is humid, 
е (јап о! inary kind." 
Toute Ue pelah) ог of the ordinary kind. 
c. 1370.—''Elephants were numerous as 
sheep in the ja round tho Ráí's dwell- 
ing. —Téáribh-i-Firo:-Skdki, in Elliot, їй. 


о. 1450.—'* The Kings of India hunt 

сы: TUM vill stay Eo чыыры 

more in tho wildern and in th 
jungle (Jangal)."—Abdurrasth, in M 1 а 
&xt, xiv. 51. 
. 1474.—'*. . . Bicheneger. The vast cit; 
ìs surrounded by three ravines, and inter. 
sected by a river, perdet on one sido on 


SEVA angel." — Aih Vibitin, in India 
1776.—''Land wasto for fi 

ш Jungle.” —Halhed's бошо. Code, 
1809. — «Тһе air of Calcutta is much 


affected by the с} 
around it.7 ДА Valente, i, у 1° Ele 


JUNGLE-FOWL. 


«Ту built thom here a bower of jointed 
Strong for the necdful use, and light and 


1 
Was t tho slight framework ronr'd, with 

little pain ; 

Litho peni then the wicker sides supply, 

And ше КА Jungle gros fit roofing gavo 
nial sky. 

poe E Curse f Kehama, xiii. 7. 

„ 1830.—'* C'est 1А quo jo roncontrai les 
jungles . . . j'avouo quo jo fus très désap- 
pointé.”—Jacquemont, rrespond. i. 184. 

c. 1833-38.— 

* L'Hippotamo au largo ventro 

Habito aux Jungles do Java, 

Ой grondent, au fond de chaque antro 

Plus do monstres qu'on ne rêva. 

Theoph. Gautier, in Poésies Com- 
pletes, od. 1876, i. 325, 

1848.—“ But he was as lonoly horo as in 
his le at loywala.” — Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iii. 

»  ‘*© Was thoro over a battle won like 
Salamanca? Hey, Dobbin? But whore was 
it ho learnt his art? In India, my boy. 
Tho jungle is tho school for a general, mark 
mo that.""—Jbid., ed. 1863, i. 312. 


c. 1858.— 
** La bate formidable, habitante des jungles 
S'endort, le ventre cn l'air, ct dilate ses 
ongles." — Leconte de Lisle, 


» 
* Des djungles du Pendj-Ab 

Aux sables du Karnato,"— Lid. 
1865.—'* To an oye accustomed for years 


tothe wild wastes of the jungle, tho whole 
country presents tho appearance of one con- 
tinuous well-ordered garden." — Waring, 


Tropical Resident at Home, 7. 
1867.—*. . . here are no cobwebs of plea 


and counterplea, no les of argumont 
and brakes of a S nbre Esay 


and Studies, 133. 

1873.—"“ Jungle, derived to us, through 
tho living language of India, from tho 
Sanskrit, may now bo regarded as good 
English." — Fitz- Edward Hall, Modern 
English, 306. 

1878.—“ Cet animal est commun dans les 
forêts, ct dans les djengles."—Jarre, Kata- 
Kata-Malayou, 83. 

1879.—** The owls of metaphysics hooted 
from tho EV of their various jungles."— 
Fortnightly Rev. No. clxv., N.S., 19. 


JUNGLE-FEVER, s. A danger- 
ous remittent fever arising from the 
malaria of forest or jungle tracts. 

1808.—‘*1 was one day sont to a great 
distance, to take charge of an officor who 
had been seized by jungle-fever."—Lotter 
in Morton's L. of Leyden, 43. 


JUNGLE-FOWL, s. The popular 
name of more than one species of those 
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birds from which our domestic poultry 
are supposed to be descended ; especi- 
ally Ga n piper Temminck, the 

rey Jungle, and Gallus ferrugineus, 
Gmelin, the Red Jungle-fowl. The 
former belongs only to Southern India ; 
the latter from the Himalaya, south 
to the N. Cireürs on the east, and to 
the Rajpipla Hills south of the 
Nerbudda on the west. 

1800.—'*. . . tho thickots bordered on 
the village, and I was told abounded in 
jungle-fowl."—Symes, Embassy to Ava, 96. 

1868.—'* The common jungle-cock . . . 
was also obtained hore. It is almost exactl 
like а common game-cock, but the voice 
difforent."— Wallace, Malay Archip., 108. 


The word jungle is habitually used 
adjectively, as in this instance, to 


In the great famino which raged thi ph 
Indostan in the year 1770 . . . the Jung! 
Terry is ma FA have suffered greatly."— 


c. 1788.— 
“To tho Memory of 
AUGUSTUS CLEVELAND, ey 
Late Collector of the Districta of Bhaugul- 


pore and kaaman 
Who without Bloodshed or the Torror 
of Authority, 
Employing only the Means of Concilia- 
tion, Confidence, and Еспетоіваоо 


denote wild species, eg. jungle-cat, | ть, Seno SAONE. 
jungle-dog, jungle-fruit, &c. dn erc oe oe ames 


Jungleterry of Rajamahall. . . .” (etc.) 
Inscription on the Monument erected aty 
Government (o Cleveland, who dit 
in 1784. 

1817. — "These hills dre principally 
covered with wood, excepting where it has 
been cleared away for tho natives to build 
their villages, and cultivate janaira (т оиа), 
plantains and yams, which her wit 
some of Eg "uu ION pentose 3 EB 
account oo Jungle! , cons 
almost tho whole of the roducdone of these 
hills." — Sutherland's Ite on the Hill 
People (in App. to Long, 560). 

JUNGLE-TERE п. Hind. | ..1824.—'* This part, I find (he is writing at 
ebbe e aps A name | Monghyr), is not reckoned eithor in Bengal 

s 1 or Bahar, having beon, under the namo of 
formerly applied to а border-tract | the Jungleterry district, always regarded, 
between Bengal and Behar, шаа till its pacification and. settlement, ав а sort 
the inland parts of Monghyr and |ofborderordebatcoble land."—Jfeber, 1.181. 


Bhügalpür, and what are now termed : 
JUNGLO, s. Guz. Janglo. This 


the Santai Parganas. Hodges, below, 
calls it to the “westward” of Bhügal- | term, we are told by R. Drummond 
was used in his time (the beginning o 


pür; but Barkope, which he descri 
as near the centre of the tract, lies, | the 19th century), by the less polite, 
to distinguish Europeans; “wild men 


according to Rennell’s map, about 
35 m. S.E. ої Bhügalpür town; and | of the woods,” that is, who did not 
the Cleveland inscription shows that | understand Guzerati 1 

1808. — *tJoseph Maris, а well-known 


the term included the tract occu- 
scribe of the order of 


ied by the Rājmahāl кро wallas . .. was 
he Map No. 2 in Rennell's actually mobbed, on tho first circuit of 1806, 
os of Pitlaud, by parties of curious 


ngul 

Atlas (1779) is entitled “the enum 

terry District, with the adjacent old women and young, some of whom 
provinces of Birbhoom, Rajemal, Bopli- 
pour, &c., comprehending the countries 
situated between Moorshedabad and 
Bahar.” But the map itself does not ene 
show the name Jungle Terry anywhere. ( de x 7, кез ho related thi 

—_ in February we set out on | anecdote to the writer, uncon! 

a ME mq part of the country called | the of the said Senhor) to draw off 
the Jungle-Terry, to the westward of | the es and damsels from the astonished 
Bauglepore . . . after leaving the village | Joseph."—R. Drummond, Jlins. (3.¥.). 


JUNGLE-MAHALS, np. Hind. 
Jangal-Mahdl. This, originally a 
vague name of sundry tracts and 
chieftainships lying between the settled 
districts of Bengal and the hill country 
of Chutià Nügpür, was constituted a 
regular district in 1805, but again 
broken up and redistributed among 
adjoining districts in 1833 (see Imperia 
Gazetteer, в.у.). 


gazing 
hi t th estion, Aré Ji 
I REIS Errneesh 1 9:0 wild оп сана 
шату met’ He knew not what oy asked 


clared that he was indeed a ы, Jungla, 
and it required all the address of Kri 
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of theso there aro three kinds; the big ones 
which aro called junk, in the plural pes 
. .. Each of these big ships carries from 
three up to twelve sails. The sails are made 
of bamboo slips, wovon liko mats ; thoy are 
nover hauled down, but are shifted round 
as the wind blows from one quarter or 
another."—Jbn Batuta, iv. 91. The French 
translators write the words as gonk (and 
fon Ibn Batuta really indicates chunk 


JUNK, s. A iarge Eastern ship; 
cete (and in later use exclusively) 
a Chinese ship. "This indeed is the 
earliest application also; any тоге 
general application belongs to an in- 
termediate period. This 1s one of the 
oldest words in the Europeo-Indian 
vocabulary. It occurs in the travels 
of Friar Odorico, written down in 
1831, and a few years later in the 
rambling reminiscences of John de’ 
Marignolli. The great Catalan World- 
map of 1375 gives a sketch of one of 
those ships with their sails of bamboo 
matting and calls them Enchi, no doubt 
а clerical error for Etichi. Dobner, 
the original editor of Marignolli, in 
the 18th century, says of the word 
(junkos): “This word I cannot find in 
any medieval glossary. Most probably 
we are to understand vessels of platted 
reeds (æ juncis texta) which several 
authors relate to be used in India.” 
It is notable that the same erroneous 
suggestion is made by Amerigo Vespucci 

is 


and chunak); but both must have been 
quite wrong. ex 
c. 1318.—'' Wishing them to visit tho 
shrine of St. Thomas tho Apostle . . . wo 
embarked on cortain Junks (ascendentes 
Junkos) from Lower India, which is called 
Minubar."—Afarignolli, in Cuthay, &c., 350. 
1459.—*' About the year of Our Lord 1420, 
a Ship or Junk of India, in crossing the 
Indian Sea, was driven . . . in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction for 40 days, 
without seoing anything but sky and sea. 
:* - Tho ship having touched on the coast 
to supply its wants, the mariners beheld 
there tho ogg of a certain bird called chrocko, 
which egg was as big as a butt... ."— 
Rubric on Fra Mauro's Great Map at Venice. 
p , “The Ships or junks (Zonchi) which 
navigato this sca, carry 4 masts, and others 
besides that thoy can set up or strike 
(at wil); and they have 40 to 60 little 
chambers for the o aas ra and they have 
id. 


in his curious letter to one of the Medici, 
iving an account of the yoya of Da 
ama, whose squadron he i met at 
C. Verde on its way home. 

The French translators of Ibn Batuta 
derive the word from the Chinese 
tchouen (chwen), and Littré gives the 
same etymology (sv. jonque). It is 
possible that the word may he eventu- 
ally traced to a Chinese original, but 


only one rudder. . . ."— 

1516.—''Many Moorish merchants resido 
init (Malacca), and also Gentiles, particularly 
Chetis (sco CHETTY), who are natives of 
Cholmendel ; "апа they are all very rich, and 
have many large ships which they call 
jungos."— Barbosa, 191. 

1549.—** Exclusus isto concilio, applicavit 
animum ad navem Sinensis formae, quam 
Iuncum vocant."— Scti. Franc. Xaverii spist, 

[1554.—'*. . . in the many ships and 
Junks (Jugos) which certainly passed that 
way."— Castanheda, ii. c. 20.] 

1563.—''Juncos aro certain long shi 
that havo stern and por fashioned in the 
same way.”—Gurcia, f. 580. 

1591.—“ By this Negro we were advertised 
of a small Barke of somo thirtio tunnes 
(which the Moors call а Iunco)."—Barker's 
Асс, of Lancaster's Voyage, in Най. ii. 589. 

1616.—'*And doubtless they had made 
havock of them all, had they not ently 
been relieved by two Arabian Ji (for so 
their small ill-built ships are named. . . 9r 
—Terry, ed. 1665, р. 342, 

625.—' An hundred Prawesand Iunkes.” 
—Purchas, Pilgrimage, і. 2, 43. 

[1627.—**China also, and tho great Atlantis 
(that you call America), wbich havo now but 
Tunks and Canoas, abounded then in tall 
Ships."— Bacon, New Atlantis, p. 12.] 

t| 1630.—'' So repairing to Jasques (sce 
73 | JASK), а place in the Persian Gulph, they 
obtained a fleete of Seaven Iuncks, to 
conve; inem: CR Lea a aT 
bound for the Shoares ndia."—, 

Religion of the Persees, 3. di 


the Great Bear is called Lintang jong, 
‘The Constellation Junk? [which is 
» Мајау Bintang Jong: The various 
orms in Malay and cognate lan 

with the Chinese words Ed 
been Suggested as the origin, are ve 
fully given by Scott, Malayan Wo 
tn English, р. 59 зед.]. 

€. 1300.— Large ships called in the 


language of China ‘Junks’ bring vari 
sorts of choice merchandize and cloths from 


her ship called а Junk (айат navim 


SUL qp ce iii caet iU QrU aee amie uh i ees 


1673.—Fryer also speaks of ‘Portugal 
Junks.” ‘The word had thus come to mean 
any large vessel in the Indian Seas. Barker's 
use for a small vessel (above) is exceptional. 


JUNKAMEER, s. This word 
occurs in Wheeler, i. 300, where it 
should certainly have been written 
Juncaneer. It was long a perplexity, 
and as it was the subject of one of 
Dr. Burnell’s latest, if not the very 
last, of his contributions to this work, 
I transcribe the words of his com- 
munication : 

“Working at improving the notes 
to v. Linschoten, I have accidentally 
cleared up the meaning of a word you 
asked me about long ago, but which I 
was then obliged to give up—‘Jonka- 
mir! It-'a collector of customs.’ 

« (1745). — Notre Supérieur qui s¢avoi 
quu wai chemin Бари Jonguaniers * 
mettoient les passans à contribution, nous 
avoit donné un ou deux fanoas (sco FANAM) 
pour les payer en allant et en revonant, 
uu cas qu'ils l'exigenssent, de nous,"—/^. 
Norbert, Meinoires, pp. 159-160. 


“The original word is in Malayalam 
chungakdran,and do. in Tamil, though it 
does not oceyr in the Dictionaries of that 
language ; but chungam (=‘Customs’) 
does, 

“T was much pleased to settle this 
curious word ; but I should never have 
thought of the origin of it, had it not 
been for that rascally old Capuchin P. 
Norbert’s note.” 

My friend’s letter (from West Strat- 
ton) has no date, but it must have 
been written in July or August 1882. 
—[H.Y.] (See JUNKEON.) 

1680.—** The Didwan (seo DEWAUN) ro- 
turned with Lingapas Ruceas (see ROOCKA) 
upon the Araldur (see HAVILDAR) at St. 
"Thoma, and upon the two chicf Juncaneers 
in this part of tho country, ordering thom 
not to stop goods or provisions coming into 
the town."—Fort St. Geo. Consn., Nov. 22, 
Notes and Exts., iii. 39. 

1746 —''Given to the Governor's Servants, 
Juncaneers, &c., as usual at Christmas, 
Salampores (soe SALEMPOORY) 18Ps. P. 
19."—Acc, of Extra Charges at Fort St. 
р to Dec. 31. ALS. Report, in India 

се. 


JUNK-CEYLON, n.p. The popular 
name of an island off the west coast of 


* “Ce sont des Maures qui exigent de l'argent 

sur les grands chemins, de ceux gui Passent avec 

juelques merchandises ; souvent ila en demandent 

'à ceux mémes qui n'en portent point. On regarde 
сез gens-là à peu pres comme des voleurs," 
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JURIBASSO. 


the Malay Peninsula. Forrest (Voyage 
to Mergut, pp. iii. and 99-30) calls it 
Jan-Sylan, and says it is properly 
Ujong (ie. in Malay, *Cape?) Sylang. 

his appears to be nearly right, The 
паше is, according to Crawfurd (Malay 
Dict. s.v. Salung, aud Diet, Ind. Archip. 
s.v. Ujung) Ujung Salang, ‘Salang 
Headland? [Mr. Skeat doubts the 
correctness of this, “There is at least 
one quite possible alternative, ùe. jung 
slung, in which jong means ‘a junk,’ 
and айап], when applied to vessels, 
‘heavily tossing’ (see Ит Dict. s.v. 
salang). Another meaning of salany is 
‘to transfix a person with a dagger,’ 
and is the technical term for Malay 
executions, in which the kris was 
driven down from the collar-bone to 
the heart. Parles in the first, quota- 
tion is now known as Perlis.”] 


Land, and paning by tho Port of Junçalan 
nd, an n е Port of Jun 
(Juncaldo) we sailed. iwo days and a half 
with a favourable wind, by means whereof 
we got to the Rivor of Parles in the Kingdom 
of Queda. . . ."— Pinto (orig., cap. xix.) in 
Cogan, р. 22. 

1592.—'* We departed thence to a Baio in 
the Kingdom of Iunsalaom, which is be- 
tweene Malacca and Pogu, 8 degrees to tho 
Northward.”— Barker, in Лакі. її. 591. 

1727.—“ Tho North End of Jonk Ceyloan 
lies within a mile of the Continent."—A. 
Hamilton, 69 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 07]. 


JUNKEON, s. This word occurs as 
below. It is no doubt some form of 
the word chungam, mentioned under 
JUNKAMEER. Wilson gives Telugu 
Sunkam, which might used in 
Orissa, where Bruton was. [Shunqum 
(Mal. chunkam) appears in the sense of 
toll or customs duties in many of the 
old treaties in Logan, Malabar, vol. iii.] 

1638.—“ Апу Iunkeon or Custome.”— 
Bruton's Narrative, in Hakl. v. 53. 

1676.—'' These practices (claims of por- 
quisite by tho factory chiefs) hath occasioned 
some to apply to the Governour for reliof, 
and chosen rather to pay Juncan than 
submit to the unreasonable demands afore- 
said."— Major Puckler Proposals, in Fort St. 
d Consn., Feb. 16. Noles and Ех. 
1. Э 

1727.—''. . . at every ten or twelve 
Miles ond, a Fellow to demand Junkaun or 
Poll-Monoy for me and my Servants... ." 
—А. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i; 392.) 


JURIBASSO, в. This word, mean- 
ing ‘an interpreter, occurs constantly 
in the Diary of Richard Cocks, of the 


JUTE. 


English Factory in Japan, admirably 


edited for the Hakluyt Society b 


Mr. Edward Maunde Thompson (1089) 
The word is really Malayo- Javanese 
{шиш lit. *language-master, juru 


cing àn expert, ‘a master of a craft, 


and bahdsa the Skt. bhdshd, pee 


Wilkinson, Dict., writes Juru- 
т. Skeat prefers juru-bhasa.] 


1603.—At Patani tho Hollanders having 
arrived, and sont presente—‘‘ils furent pris 


г un officior nommé Orankaca (seo О; 


Баз! ui en fit trois tions.” 
Y) dore Voyages, ed. 1703" ii 667. 


—In He. du Voi 
Soo also pp. 672, 675. 


1613.—''(Said tho Mandarin of Anciio) 
Ser Captain mejor A residen 
jerubacas, for the spaco of two days 

Е nae como before me to attend to these 
Instructions (capitatos) in order that I may 


write to tho 


“These communications being read in the 
Chamber of the City of Macau, before tho 
Vereadores, tho people, and tho Captain- 


Major then comman 


son who might bo cha: 
5 had knowled e 


finding Lourenco Carvalho . . 


. . . To this purpose wo the Captain-Major, 
the Auditor, Tho" Vereadores, The Padres 
and tho Juru! assembling together and 
beating our foreheads hefore God, . . .'"— 
Bocarro, pp. 125-129. 

»  "'Thofoureteentb, I sent M. Cockes, 
and my Iurebasso to both the Kings to 
entreat them to prouide me of a dozon Sea- 
„ Saris, in Purchas, 378. 

1615.—". . . his desire was that, for his 
sake, I would gove over the pursute of this 
matter against tho sea boxgew, for that yf it 
were followed, of forco tho said болею must 
cut bis bellie, and thon m jurebasso must 
do the lyke. Unto which his request I was 
content to agroc. . . ."—Cocks's Diary, i. 33. 

». "This night wo had a conference 

Jurybassa."—Foster, Letters, iii. 


mon."— 


JUTE, s. The fibre (gunny-fibre 
of the bark of Corchorus шу D 
and Corchorus olitorius, L., which in the 
last 45 years lias become so important 
an export from India, and a material 
for manufacture in Great Britain as 
well аз їп India. “At the last meet- 
ing of the анар Philosophical 
Society, Professur Skeat commented 
on various English words. Jute, a 
fibrous substance, he explained from 
the Sanskrit ja¢a, а less usual form of 
Jata, meaning, 18, the matted hair of 
an ascetic ; 2ndly, the fibrous roots of 
a tree such as the banyan; 3rdly, any 


ing in the said city, 
Јойо Serrüo da Cunha, they sought for а 
to reply, such 
and exporienco of tho 
Chinese, and of their manner of specch, and 
- he made 
tho reply in tho following form of words 
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fibrous substance" (Academy, Dec. 27, 
1879) The secondary meanings attri- 
buted here to jata are very doubtful.* 
The term jute appears to have been 
first used by Dr. Roxburgh in a letter 
dated 1795, in which he drew the 
attention of the Court of Directors to 
the value of the fibre “called jute by 
the natives.” [It appears, however, as 
early as 1746 in the Log of a voyage 

uoted by Col Temple in J.R.4.5., 
ipm 1900, p. 158.] The name in fact 
appears to be taken from the vernacular 
name in Orissa. This is stated to be 
properly jhotd, but }МЦд is used by the 
uneducated. Report of the Jute 
Commission, by Babu Hemchundra 
Kerr, Calcutta, 1874; also a letter 
from Mr. J. S. Cotton in the Academy, 
Jan. 17, 1880, 


JUTKA, s. From Dak.—Hind. 
Леа, ‘quick? The native cab of 
Madras, and of Mofussil towns in that 
Presidency ; a conveyance only to be 
characterised by the epithet ramshackle, 
though in that respect equalled by the 
Calcutta cranchee (q.v. It consists 
of a sort of box with venetian windows, 
on two wheels, and drawn. by a miser- 
able pony. It is entered by а door at 
the back. (See SHIGRAM, with like 
meanings). 


JUZAIL, s. This word jazdil is 
generally applied to the heavy Afghan 
Tifle, fired with a forked rest. If it is 
Ar. it must be jazdil, the plural of 
jazil, ‘big, used as a substantive. Jazil 
is often used for a big, thick thing, 
so it looks probable. (See GINGALL.) 
Hence jazd^lchi, one armed with such 
а weapon. 

[1812.—'*The jezaerchi also, tho men 
who uso blunderbusses, wero to wear the 
new Russian dress," —Morier, Journey through 
Persia, 30. 


898.— 
s ра night the cressets glimmored pale 
On Ulwur sabre and Tonk jezail. 
R. Kipling, Barrack-rovm Ballads, 84, 
NA tard Khyber Jezail- 
chies.”"—Warburton, Highteen Years in the 
Khyber, 18.] 


JYEDAD,s. P.—H.jaidad. Terri- 
tory assigned for tlie support of troops. 


1821.—'' Ram, on tho Chumbul . . . 
been granted to Dudornaic, as Jaidad, 


* This remark із from a letter of Dr. Burnell's 
dd. Tanjore, March 16, 1880. ма 


JYSHE. 


or temporary assignment for the payment of 
his troops.” —Malcolm, Central India, i. 223.] 


JYSHE, з. This term, Ar. jaish, 
‘an army, а legion, was applied by 
Tippoo to his regular infantry, the 
b ly of which was called the Jaish 
Kachari (see under CUTCHERRY). 

c. 1782.—'* About this time ‘the Bar or 
regular infantry, Kutcheri, were called the 
Jysh Kutcheri."—Zfist. of Tipá Sultan, by 
Jiusscin. Ali Khan Kermáni, p. 32. 

1780.—'* At such times as now levies or 
recruits for the Jyshe and Piadeks aro to 
be entertainod, you two and Syed Peer 
ESSE DUNT in Cut aro to SE in 
nono but proper and eligible men." —Tiíppou's 
Letters, po Е pad 


K 


KAJEE, s. This is a title of 
Ministers of State used in Nepaul and 
Sikkim. It is no doubt the Arabic 
word (see CAZEE for quotations). Kaji 
is the pronunciation of this last word 
in. various parts of India. 


axe JUGGAH, s  Angló-H. 
kálà jagah for а ‘dark place,’ arranged 
near a ball-room for the purpose of 
flirtation. 

[1885.—'* At night it was rather cold, and 
the frequenters of the Kala Jagah (or dark 
Places) were unable to enjoy it as much as 

hoped they would." — Lady Dufferin, 
Viceregal Life, 91. 

KALINGA, n.p. (See KLING.) 

KALLA-NIMMAOK, s. Hind. 
kald-namak, ‘black salt,’ a common 
mineral drug, used especially in horse- 
treatment. It is muriate of soda, 
having a mixture of oxide of iron, and 
some impurities. (Hoyle.) 


КАРАТ, з. Kapdl, the Malay word 
for a ship, [which seems to have come 
from the Tam. kappal,] “applied to 
any square-rigged vessel, with to 
and top-gallant masts” (Marsden, 
Memoirs a Malay Family, 51). 


se a 
‘an agent, a manager.’ chiefly 
in Bengal Praga 
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[c. 1857.—''The Foujdar's report statod 
that a polico Carbaree. was sleoping in his 
own houso." —Cherers, Ind. Med. Jurisp. 467.] 

1867. — “Tho Lushai Karbaris (literally 
men of business) duly arrived and met mo 
ci Kassalong."—Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 


KARCANNA, s. Hind. from Pers. 
kár-khdna, AT placo] We can- 
not improve upon Wilson's defini- 
tio: “An office, or place where 
business is carried on ; but it is in use 
more especially applied to places where 
mechanical work is performed; a 
NEED. a manasciom an оте } 
also, fig., to ап t fuss or bustle,’ 
The last use CH he obsolete. 

603, —' o halla aro soon in man, 
piens pica: Kar-Kanays or worksh У 
or tho artizans."— Bernier, ed. Constable, 
258 seg. Also sco CARCANA.] 


KARDAR, s P.—H. karddr, ап 
agent (of the Government) in Sindh. 
8412. — “I further insist u tho 
offending Kardar being sont a prisoner to 
my head - quarters at Sukkur within tho 
space of five days, to bo dealt with as I 
all determino." — Sir C. Napier, in 
Napier's Conquest of Scinde, 149.] 


KAREETA, s. Hind. from Ar. 
kharita, and in India also Клай а. The 
silk bag (described by Mrs, Parkes, 
below) in which is enclosed a letter 
to or from a native noble; also, by 
transfer, the letter itself. In 2 Kings 
v. 23, the bag in which Naaman bound 
the silver is kharit; also in Isaiah iii, 
92, the word translated ‘crisping-pins’ 
is kharitim, rather * purses,’ 

c. 1350.—“ Tho Sherif IbráhIm, surnamed 
the Khüritadür, i.e. the Master of tho 
Royal Paper and Pens, was governor of the 
territory of Hāns and Sarsatt.” — Jin 
Batuta, iii. 337. 

1538.—'' Her Highness. tho Būiza Bi'i did 
me the honour to sond me a Каті, that 
is s letter enclosed in a long bag of Kim- 
‘haath (sco KINCOB), crimson silk brocadod 
with flowers in gold, contained in another 
of fine muslin: the mouth of the was 
tied with a fold end озше cord to ph et 
жаз ај е sen. ег le 

"T nderi: Hs (Mra. 


яз." — Wa a Pilgrim 
Parkes), ii. 250. NUS 

In the following passage the thing 
is described (at Constantinople). 

1073.—'*. . . le Visi t un sachet 
do ien brocard d'orà feurs, long tout au 
moins d'une demi aulne ot largo do cinq ou 
six doigts, 16 et scelló par le haut avoc uno 
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inscription qui y estoit attachéc, ot disant 
que c'estoit uno lettre du Grand Seigneur. 
. . "—Journal d' Ant. Galland, ii. 91. 


KAUL, s Hind, Kal, properly 
‘Time, then a period, death, and 

pularly the visitation of famine. 
лае this word we read : 

1808.—  Scarcity, and tho scourge of civil 
war, embittered the Mahratta nation in A.D. 
1804, of whom many emigrants were sup- 
ported by the justico and generosity 
of neighbouring powers, and (а lange 
number) were relioved in their own capital 
by the charitable contributions of the 

lish at Bombay alone. This and open- 

ing of Hospitals for tho sick and starving, 

within the British settlemonts, were grate- 

fully told to the writer afterwards by many 

Mahrattas in tho heart, and from distant 

rts, of their own country.”—Jt. Dremmont, 
Vitustrations, &c. 


nhay 
form 


we lind in Ptolemy for the Gult of 

Ка, Kav@ xédxos. Küntlii-Kot was | 
formerly an important place in Eastern 

Kachh, and КиМ was the name of 

the southern coast district (sce Kitter, 

vi. 1038). 


KEBULEE. (Sce MYROBOLANS.) 


KEDDAH,s. Hind. Kheda (thedna, 
‘to chase! from Skt. akheta, *hunt- 
ing’). The term used in Bengal for 
the enclosure constructed to entrap 
elephants. [The system of hunting 
elephants by making a trench round 
a space and enticing the wild animals 
by ineans of tame decoys is described 
by Arrian, Indika, 13.] (Sce CORRAL.) 

[c. 1590, — ‘There are several modes of 


hunting elephants. 1. k'hedah" (thon foll 
д desc: E eis l i гв (hon fles 


1780-00.—'' The party on the plain below 


have, during this interval, becn completely 
occupied in forming the Keddah or en- 
closure."— Lires of Lindsays, iii. 191. 


1810. — **A trap called "— 
Williamson, V. act. 436. . rds 

1860.—** The custom in is to con- 
struct а strong enclosure (called a Keddah) 


KEDGEREE, KITCITERY.' 


| in the heart of the forest." — Tenaent's 
Ceylon, ii, 312. 


KEDGEREE, KITCHERY, >. 
Hind. khichrī, a mess of rice, cooked 
with butter and ddl (see DHALL), and 
flavoured with a little spice, shred 
onion, and the like; a common dish 
all over India, and often served at 
Anglo-Indian breakfast tables, in 
which very old. precedent, is followed, 
аз the first quotation shows, The 
word appears to have been applied 
metaphorically to mixtures of sundry 
kinds (see Fryer, below), and also to 
misi jargon ог lingua franca, Та 
England we find the word is often 
applied to a mess of re-cooked. fish, 
served for breakt: but this is in- 
accurate, Fish is frequently eaten 
with Feduerce, but is по part of it. 
“Fish Aitcheric? is an old Anglo- 
ndian dish, see the recipe in Riddell, 
Indian Domestic Economy, p. 437.) 


€. 1475.—'* Horses are fed on pease ; also 
on Kichiris, boiled with sugar and oil; and 
early in the morning they get shésheatco” (1). 
—Athan. Nikitin, in do., р. 10. 


The following recipe for Kedgeree is by 
Ал Fazl :— 

c. 1500,—'* Khichri, Rice, split dáð, and 
ghi, 5 ser of cach; 4 ser salt; this gives 7 
dishes."—.1in, i. 59. 

1648.—“ Their daily gains are very small, 
+ +. and with these they fill their hungry 
bellics with a certain food called Kitserye.” 
— Vun Twist, 57, 

1653.— Kicheri cst vne sorie do lezumoe 
dont les Indiens se nourissent ordinaire- 
ment."— е la Junllaye-l-Gouz, cd. 1657, 
р. 945. 

1672.—Baldacus has Kitzery, Tavornier 
Quicheri fed, ail, i. 282, 391]. 

1673.—** The Diet of this Sort of People 
admits not of great Varicty or Cost, their 
delightfullest Food being only Cutcherry 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together, and 
boiled in Butter, with which they grow fat.” 
—Fryer, $1. 

Again, speaking of pearls in tho Persian 
Gulf, he says: “Whatever is of any Valuo 
is very dear. Hero is a great Plenty of 
what they call Ketchery, a mixturo of all 
together, or Refuso of Rough, Yellow, and 
Unequal, which they sell by Bushels to the 
Russians," — bid. 320. 
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ERE 
1r27.— Some Doll and Rice, being mingled | nom de Ganga lui 1 
together and boiled make Kitcheree, the ^ Be озна аген Er Er 
common Food of the Country. ‘They cat it | dans Blacu, fera même distin, woh rivitres 
with Butter and Atchar (see ACHAR)."—.1. d'/ageli et de Cajori (si on rond la peine 
Hamilton, i. 101 ; [ed. 1744, i. 162]. do l'examiner) comme dos i du Ganga,” 
1750-G0.—* Kitcharee is only rice stewed, | ГЛАСИ, p. 66. 
with a certain pulse they call Dholl, and is | Аз to the origin of this singular error, 
generally caton with salt-fish, butter, and | about a river Ganga flowing across India 
pickles of various sorts, to which they give | from W. to E., seo somo extracts undor 
the general name of Лет. "гохе, i. 150. GODAVERY. The Rupnarain River, which 
[1813.—* He was always a welcome guest jus the Hoogly from tho W. just above 
++. and ate as much of their rice and | Diamond Harbour, is the grand ‘fleure here 
Cutcheree as he chose."—Furbes, Or. Mem, | Spoken of. Tho namo Guage or Old Guaga 
2nd ed. i. 502.] is applied t this m charts шю m me пен 
1880.—'*A correspondent of the Гасан | СЕЧУ. оС 1а thus mention Ae os 
Mirror, writing of the aunual religious fair BE ROMAE AER caus Arne 
ut AN shun desentlies А feature inis i Кеми) Branch of regs ‘Gauges ‘ned 
proceedings; “There are two tremendous Ganga, it is broader than that of the 
copper pots, one of which is said to contain lay Е ver. "ii 3; 
at eighty maunds of rice and the other Ip hut much shallower."—ii, 35 [ed. 
forty айий, ito fill these pots with rice, |“ 
ried fruits requires a round sum 
„and it is ОЧУ tS rich. who can KEDGEREE-POT, CE A. vulgar 
afford ta do so, This усаг His Highness the | expression. for a round pipkin such 
Nawab of Tonk paid Rs. 3,000 to till up the | дз isin common Indian use, both for 
pots, . . . After the pots tilled with khichri | holding water and for cooking purposes, 
had been inspected by the Nawab, who was See CHATTY, GHURRA. 
uccompanied by the Commissioner of Ajmere (See Н ) 
and several Civil Officers, the distribution, 1811.—'*As a memorial of such mis- 
or more properly the plunder, of khichri | fortunes, they plant in tho earth an oar 
commenced, and men well wrapped up with bearing а cudgeri, or carthen pot." —5Solryns, 
clothes, stuiled with cotton, were seen leap- | Les Hradans, iii. 
ing down into the boiling pot to secure their | 830. o natives were in readiness 
share of the hooty."--/iower Mail, July 8. ul raft of Kedgeree-pots, on which 
[Seo the reference to this custom in Sir T. t со was to be ferried over. v Mem of 
Rog, Hak. Soc. ii. 314, and a full account in | (ы. 190800 ая 110 - 1А 
Rajputana Gazetteer, ii, 63. | | 35:3 ie Ai 


m KENNERY, uj. The site of a 
.KBDGERBE, mae. К ог | famous and very extensive group of 
Kijart, а village and police station on |, re-Lemples on the Island of Salsette, 
the low lands near the mouth of the | near Bombay, properly Кант? + 
Hoogly, on the west bank, aud 65] "< у» proper quier 
oov, , E 2. —'* Holding ion with 
miles below Calcutta, [twas formerly | | 1602.—'* Holding some conversation with 
t Lum cen + ig cosa ~a | certain very aged Christians, who had been 
well known as a usual anchorage of among the first converts there of Padre Fr. 
the larger Indiamen. | Antonio do Porto, . .. one of thom, who 
H "| 5 1 
180—5 This morning early wo weighed | SEC. who айг ао ад very wale 
anchor with the tide of Ebb, but having iE x 1 е 
littlo wind, got по further than the Point of pas pond ICE T (pisse 
ү "Hedges, Diary, Jan, 90; | reading ; , and 
Кована ата. Hedges; Diary, Jan, 265 tho Saints, assured mo that without doubt 
Sans cd iQ өнүн a " x tho work of the Pagoda of Canari was made 
1031.—“ Sign" Nicolo Pareres, a Portugall | under tho orders of the father of Saint 
Morchant, assured me their whole com- | Josafat the Prince, whom Barlaam converted 
munity had wrott y» Vice King of Got... | to the Faith of Christ. . . ."—бошо, VII. 
to send them 2 or 3 Frigates with . . . | jij, eap. 10. 
1973.—'* Next Morn before Break of Day, 
wo directed Я 


: “It is naw ees У 

as are also [шй and eric, two " inch aem E 
neighbouring Islands on tho West Side of sed LT ad UNS Gor AERE BEE 
un Moi E і ane (бе PRIDGELEEJ milta | hese are certainly in every way генине 
Ve LACUS MESES, i from their number, their beautiful situation, 
their elaborate carving, and their. markod 
connection with Buddh and his religion."— 
Uber, ii. 130. 


KERSEYMERE, s. This is an 
English draper's term, and not Anglo- 


sont 
men- 
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Indian. But it is through forms like 
cassimere (also in English use), а cor- 
ruption of cashmere, though the cone 
tion has been shaped by the previously 
existing English word kerscy for a kind 
of woollen Soth, аз if kersey were one 
kind and kerseymere another, of similar 
Kersey is given by Minsheu 
fend ed. 1627), without ` definition, 
thus: ©“ йө cloth, G. (i.c. French) 
cariz?” "The only word like the last 
given by Littré is “Carisil, sorte de 
canevas.” . . . Я This does not apply 
which appears to be repre- 
P а реа Таше de Со 
; Фое de laine croissée à deux 
ШЫ Met T Both words 
re probably connected with croiser or 
with 2 Planché deed ros 
etymologies are generally worthless 
ES nade ori Shally at Kersey, in 
Suffolk, whence its name.” And he 
adds, equal to the occasion, “ Kersey- 
mere, so named irom the position of 
the original factory on the mere, or 
water which runs through the village 
of Kersey” (!) Mr. Skeat, however, 
we sec, thinks that Kersey, in Suffolk, 
is perhaps the origin ol the word 
Kersey: [and this he repeats in the 
new ed. (1901) of his Concise Etym. 
Dict., adding, “Not from Jersey, which 
is also used as the name of a material.” 
Kerseymere, he says, is “а corruption of 
Cashinere ог Cassimere, by confusion 
with kersey "]. 

1495.— Item the xv day of Februar, 
bocht fra Jhonne Andersoun x ellis of quhit 
Caresay, to bo tua coitis, ano to the King, 
and ano to tho Lard of Balgony; price of 
ellne vjs. ; summa . . . iij. (i."—Acets. of 
the Ld. H. Treasurer of Scotland, 1877, p. 225. 

1583.—'* I think cloth, Kerseys and tinne 
have nover bene hero at so lowe prices as 
they are now."—Mr, John Newton, from 
Babylon (i.c. Bagdad) July 20, in Makt. 378. 

1603.—''I had as lief be a list of an 
English kersey, аз bo pil'd as thou art pil'd, 
for а French velvot.”—AMeasure for Measure, 

1625.—'* Ordanct tho thesaurer to tak aff 
to ilk ano of tho officeris and to the drummer 
and pyper, ilk ane of thame, fyvo elno of 
reid е claitho."—Axts. from Recds. of 
Glasgow, 1876, p. 347. 


Koopman" for goods we find : **2000 Persian 
ells of 


Valentijn, v. 295. 
1784.—** For sale—superfine cambrics and 


edgings . . . scarlet and blue Kassimeres.” 
E n-Karr, і. 47. x erem 


KHAKEE, KHARKI. 


c. 1880.—(no date given) “ Кегвеушеге. 
Cassimere. A finer description of kersey . . : 
then follows the absurd ctymology as given 
De Planché). . . . It is principally а manu- 
facture of the wost of England, and except 
in being tweeled (sic) and of narrow width 
it in no respect differs from superfine cloth. 
—Draper's Dict. s.v. 


KHADIB, s Н. Кит; the 
recent alluvial bordering a large river. 
‘See under BANGUR). 

898,—'* Tho rivor . . . meanders fantas- 


[1 
tically . . . through a Khader, or valley 
botweon two ra E of hills."—Mundy, Pen 


and Pencil Sketches, od. 1858, p. 130. 

[The Khadir Cup is one of the chicf 
racing trophies open to pig-stickers in upper 
India. ] 


KHAKEE, vulgarly KHARKI, 
KHARKEE, з. or adj. Hind. khaki, 
‘dusty or dust-coloured, from Pers. 
khdk, ‘earth,’ or ‘dust’; applied to a 
light drab or chocolate-coloured cloth. 
This was the colour of the uniform 
worn by some of the Punjab regiments 
at the siege of Delhi, and became very 
popular in the army generally durin, 
the campaigns of 1857-58, being айор!еб 
asa convenient material by many other 
cor [Gubbins (Mutintes in Oudh, 
296) describes how the soldiers at 
Lucknow dyed their uniforms a light 
brown or dust colour with a mixture 
of black and red office inks, and Cave 
Brown (Punjab and Delhi, ii. 211) 

peaks of its introduction in place of 
the red uniform wlichz?ve the 
British soldier the name of “Lal Coortee 
Wallahs.”] 

[1858.—A book appeared called ‘Service 
and Adventures with the Khakee Ressalah, 
or Meerut Volunteer Horse during tho 
Mutinies in 1857-8," by Л. Н. W. Dunlop. 

1859.—'*It has been decided that the 
full dress will bo of dark bluo cloth, made 
up, not like the tunic, but as the- nativo 
ungreekah (aagarkha), and set off with red 
piping. ‘The undress clothing will be en- 
tirely of Khakee.”— Madras Gost. Order, 
Feb. 18, quoted in Calcutla Ree. ciii. 407. 

[1862.—'*Kharkee does not catch in 
brambles so much as other stuffs." —Brinck- 
man, Rifle in Cashmere, 136.) 

1878.—'* The Amir, wo may mention, wore 
a khaki suit, edged with gold, and tho well- 
known Herati сар."— а. Reciew, Nov. 30, 

899.—** The batteries to be painted with 
the Kirkee colour, which being similar to 
the roads of the country, will render the 
vehicles invisible.”"—Zimes, July 12. 
= [BOOS Ce newspapers have constant 

erences to a khaki election, that is an 


тҮ ee eee 


: genuine? ]t 
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election started on а war policy, and the 
War Loan for the ‘Transvaal € Campaign has 
been known as **Ehakis."] 


Recent military operations have led 
to tlie general introduction of khaki 
as the service uniform. Something 
like this has been used in the East 
for clothing from a very early time :— 

[1611.—''Sce if you can got mo a piece of 


very fino brown calico to make me clothes.” 
—Danvers, Letters, i. 109.] 


KHALSA, з. and adj. Hind. from 

Ar. khdlga_ (properly lisa) ‘pure, 

has various technical 

meanings, but, as we introduce the 

word, it is applied by the Sikhs to 

their community and church (so to 
call it) collectively. 

1783.—'* Tho Sicques saluto each other by 
the oxprossion Wah Gooroo, without any 
inclination of the body, or motion of the 
hand. The Government at lai and their 
armies аго denominated alsa, and 
Ease ewes Journey, cd. 1808, i. 


1881.— 
* And all the Punjab knows me, for my 
father's name was known 
In the days of the conquering Khalsa, 
when I was a boy half-grown.” 
Айат Singh loquitur, by Sowar, in an 
Indian paper ; name and date lost. 


KHAN, s. a. Turki through 
Pers. Khdn. Originally this was a 
title, equivalent to Lord or Prince, 
"used among the Mongol and Turk 
nomad hordes. Besides this sense, 
and an application to various other 
chiefs апд! nobles, it has still become 
in Persia, and still more in Afghani- 
stan, a sort of vague title like “Esq.” 
whilst in India it has become a 
common ах to, or in fact part of, 
the name of Hindustünis out of every 
rank, properly, however of those 
claiming a thün descent. The 
tendency of swelling titles is always 
thus to degenerate, and when the value 
of Khán had sunk, a new form, Khan- 
Khánàán (Khan of Khàns) was devised 
at the Court of Delhi, and applied to 
one of the high oflicers of State. 

[c. 1610.—The “Asant Caounas" of 
Pyrard de Laval, which Mr. Gray fails to 
identify, is probably asan-Khan, Hak. Soc. 
i. 69. 


[1616.—'* All the Captayons, as Channa 
Chana (Khaán-Khánin)  Mahobet Chan, 
Chan John (Khan Jahan)."—Sir T. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. i. 192. 


[1075.—'*Cawn." Sec under GINGI.] 


caravanserai. 


English as early as about 
Sta. Dict. ay 


KHANUM. 


b. Pers. Ип. A public building 
for the accominodation of travellers, a 
The word „ураз іп 

400; see 


1653.—‘‘Han est vn Serrail ou onclos quo 


les Arabes appellent jondouz où se rotirent 
les Gun m les Marchands Est; 

-.. св mot do Han est Turq, et est lo 
mesmo que Aiaraxansarai 

(sce C. 
+ 2 —De lu Boullayele-Gouz, ed. 1057, 
p. 540. 


ou Karbasara 
\VANSERAY) dont parle Belon. 


1827.—‘‘ Ho lost all hope, being informed 


by his late fellow-traveller, whom he found 
at the Khan, that tho Nuwaub was absent 
оп a secret oxpedition."— W, Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 


CONNAH, &e. s. 


KHANNA, 

This term (Pers. khdna, *u house, a 
compartment, apartment, departinent, 
receptacle,’ be} im 

libitum in India in composition, some- 
times with most incongruous words, 
us bobachec 
*cook-house,’ 


or coach-house,’ bottle-khanna, to 
khana 


is used almost ad 


for bdwarchi 
пвву-со: 


connah, 
“buggy, 


(q.v.), &c. ќе. 
1781.—''The house, cook-room, bottle- 


connah, godown, &c., are all pucka built."— 
In &cton- Karr, i. 41. 


KHANSAMA. See CONSUMAE. 


s. - Turki, through 


“KHANUM, 

Pers, khdnum and khánim, a lady of 
rank ; the feminine of the title n, 
a (q.v.) 


14101.—*'.. . la mayor dellos avia nõbro 


Cañon, que quiere dezir Ко, o Soñora 
grando.” Ооа, f. 52r, m 


» “Tho great wall and tents were 


for the use of the chief wifo of the Lord, 
who was called Cafio, and tho other was for 
the second wife, called Q«incki Caño, which 
au ‘the little lady." — Markhem's Clacijo, 
M. 


1305.—** The greatest of tho Begs of the 


Sagharichi was then Shir Haji Zeg, whose 
daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan 
married. . . . The Khan had three daughtcra 
by Ais-doulet Begum. 
daughter, Kullük Nigar Khánum, was my 
mother. . . . Five months after tho taking 


« . + The second 


of Kabul sho departed to God's mercy, in 
tho year 911" (1505).—Bater, p. 19. 


1619.—‘ The King's ladies, when they are 
not married to him . . . and not near 
relations of his house, but only concubines 
or girls of the Palace, are not called begum, 
which is a title of queons and princesses, but 
only canum, a title given in Persia to all 
noble ladies."—/*, della Valle, ii. 13. 


ae 


480 KHOT. 


KHASS, KAUSS. 
Sanchoniathon, undor tho namo of Cassius. 


KHASS, KAUSS, &., adj. Hind. 


from Ar. khas, ‘special, particular, 
Royal? It has many particular appli- 
cations, one of the most common wing 
to estates retained im the hands 0 
Government, which are said to һе 
held Midas The khass-maļal again, m 
а native house, is the womens à ie 
ment, Many years ago a wut- 
liearded joe s (see CONSUMAH), 
in the service of one of the ee 
writers, indulging in reminiscences О 
the divs aha ho had [соп attached B 
Lord Lake's camp, in the beginning о 
the last century, extolled the sdhibs of 
those times above their successors, 
observing (in his native Hindustani) : 
“In those days I think the Sahibs all 
came from London khdss; now a great 
lot of Liverpoolwülds come to the 
country !” 

There were in the Palaces of the 
Great Mogul and other Mahommedan 
Princes of India always two Halls ої 
Audience, or Durbar, the Dewdn-i-Am, 
or Hall of the Public, and the Dewdn- 
i-Khdss the Special or Royal Hall, 
for those who had the eatree, as we say. 

In the Indian Vocabulary, 1788, the 
word is written Coss. 


KHASYA, np. A name applied 
to the oldest existing race in the cis- 
Tibetan Himalaya, between Nepal and 
the Ganges, бе. in the British Districts 
of Капап and Garhwal. Тһе 
К1йзуаз are Hindu in religion and 
customs, and probably are substantially 
Hindu also.in blood ; though in their 
aspect (here is some slight suggestion 
of that of their Tibetan neiglibours. 
There can be no ground for supposing 
them to be connected with the Mon- 
roloid nation of Kasias (see COSSYA) 
in the mountains south of Assam. 


[1526.—“ About these hills aro other tribes 
of men. With all the investigation and 
enquiry I could make. . . . All that I could 
learn was that tho men of theso hills were 
callod Kas. It struck mo that as tho 
Hindustanis frequontly confound skia and 
зїн and as Kashmir is the chief . . . city 
in those hills, it may have taken its namo 
$5] that cireumstanco."—Zeyden's. Baber, 

1799.—'' The Vakeel of the rajüh of 
Comanh (i.c. Kwmaun) of Almora, who is a 
learned Pandit, informs me that tho greator 
part of the zemindars of that couniry aro 
C'hasas. . . . They aro certainly a very 
ancient tribe, for they are mentioned as suci 
in tho Institutes of MENU; and their great 
ancestor С'НАЗА or С'НАЗҮА is mentioned by 


Ho is supposed to havo lived before tho 
Flood, and to havo given his namo to 
the mountains ho seized upon."— Wilford 
(Wilfordizing 1), in As. Res, vi. 456. 


1821.—''The Khasya nation pretend to 
be all Rajpoots of the highest само... 
they will not oven sell ono of their little 


mountain cows to a stranger. . - « They are 
a modest, gentle, re: ectful people, honest 


in their dealings "—JJeber, i. 204. 


KHELAT, nj. The capital of the 
DBilüch State upon the western frontier 
of Sind, which gives its name to the 
State itself. The name is in fact the 
Ar. dala, ‘a fort? (See under KILLA- 
DAR.) The terminal ¢ of the Ar. 
word (written Даа) has for many 
centuries been pronounced only when 
the word is the {та half of a compound 
name meaning ‘Castle of ——.’ No 
doubt this was the case with the 
Bilüch capital, though in its case the 
second part has been completely dropt 
out of use, Kheldt (Kalat)-¢-Ghilji_ is 
an example where the second part 
remains, though sometimes dropt. 


‘ 

KHIRAJ, s. Ar. khardj (usually 
pron. in India Lhirdj) is properly a 
tribute levied by a Musulman lord 
upon conquered unbelievers, also land- 
tax ; in India it is almost always used 
for the Jand-revenue paid to Govern- 
ment; whence a common expression 
(also Ar.) let khirdj, treated as one word, 
lakhirdj, ‘rent-free. 


[c. 1590.—** In ancient times a capitation 
tax was imposed, called khiráj."—.lin, cd. 


Jarrett, ii. 55. “Somo call the whole pro- 


duce of the revenue khiraj."—/bid. ii. 57.] 


1653.—'* Le Sultan souffro les Chrétiens, 
les Iuifs, ct les Indou sur ses terres, auec 
toute liberté de leur Loy, en payant cinq 
Reales d'Espagne ou plus par an, et co 
tribut s'appelle Karache. . . ."— De lu Boul- 
laye-lc-Gouz, cd, 1057, p. 18. 

1781.—*. . . 190 beegahs, 18 of which 
are Lackherage land, or land paying no 
rent."— [n Seton-Kurr, i. 49. 


KHOA, s. Hind. and Beng. Глоб, 
a kind of concrete, of broken brick, 
lime; &c., used for floors and terrace- 
roofs. 


KHOT, з. This is a Mahrati word, 
khot, in use in some parts of the 
Bombay Presidency as tlie designation 
of persons holding or farming villages 
on a peculiar tenure called khotz, and 
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coming under the class legally defined 
as ‘superior holders,’ 

The position and claims of the khots 
have been the subject of much debate 
and difficulty, especially with regard 
to the rights and duties of the tenants 
under them, whose position takes 
various forms; but to go into these 
queo would carry us much more 
deeply into local technicalities than 
would be consistent with the scope of 
this work, or the knowledge of the 
editor, Practically it would seem that 
the ‘hot is, in the midst of provinces 
where ryotwarry is the ruling system, 
an exceptional person, holding much 
the position of a petty zemindar in 
Bengal (apart from any question of 
permanent settlement) ; and that most 
of the difficult questions touching Кю 
have arisen from this its exceptional 
character in Western India, 

The khot occurs especially in the 
Konkan, and was found in existence 
when, in the early part of the last 
century, we cel territory that 
had been subject to the Mahratta 
power. It isapparently traceable back 
at least to the time of the 'Adil Shahi 
(see IDALCAN) dynasty of the Deccan. 
There are, however, various de- 
nominations of khot. In the Southern 
Konkan the Lhoti has long been a 
hereditary zemindar, with proprietary 
rights, and also has in шапу cases re- 
placed the ancient patel as headman 
of the village; a circumstance that 
has caused the Æhoti to he sometimes 
regarded and defined as the holder of 
an oflice, rather than of а property. In 
the Northern Konkan, again, the Khotis 
were originally mere revenue-farmers, 
without proprietary or hereditary 
rights, but had been able to usurp both. 

As has been said above, administra- 
tive difficulties as to the Khotis have 
been chiefly connected with their 
rights over, or claims from, the ryots 
which have been often exorbitant an 
oppressive. At the sune time it is in 
evidence that in the former distracted 
state of the country, a Khoti was some- 
times established in compliance with 
a petition of the cultivators. The 
Khoti “acted as а buffer between them 
and the extortionate demands of the 
revenue oflicers under the native 
Government. And this is easily coni- 
prehended, when it is remembered 
that formerly districts used to be 
farmed to the native officials, whose 
21 
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sole object was to squeeze as much 
revenue as possible out of each уде 
The Khot bore the brunt of this 
struggle. In many cases he prevented 
а new survey of his village, by con- 
senting to the imposition of some new 
patti* This no doubt he recovered 
from the ryots, but he gave them their 
own time to pay, advanced them 
money for their cultivation, and was 
a milder master than a rapacious 
revenue officer would have been” 
(Candy, pp. aA See Selections from 
Jiecords of Bombay Government, No. 
exxxiv, N.S., viz, Selections with 
Notes, regarding the Khoti Tenure, com- 
piled hy Е. T. Candy, Bo. C. S. 1873; 
also Abstract‘of Procecdinya of the Govt. 
of Bombay in the Revenue Dept., April 
24, 1876, No. 2474. 


KHOTI, s. The holder of the 
мешат khot tenure in the Bombay 
residency. 


KHUDD, корр, x This is a 
term chiefly employed in the Himi- 
laya, khadd, meaning a precipitous 
hill-side, also а deep valley. It is not 
in the dictionaries, but is probally 
allied to the Hind. khat, ‘a pit,’ Ракі. 
—Hind. khadda. Шаш gives Hind. 
khad. This is from Skt. khanda, аар, 
a_chasin? while khat comes from Skt. 
khata, “ап excavation.’] ‘The word is in 
constant Anglo-Indian colloquial use at 
Simla and other Himilayan stations. 

1837.—“ The stoeps about Mussoori nro so 
very perpondicular in many places, that a 

»orson of the strongest norvo would scarcely 
[е able to look over the edge of the narrow 
footpath into tho Khud, without a shudder.” 
—Bacoa, First Impressions, ii. 140. 

1838.—'*On my arrival I found one of 
the ponies at tho ostato had been killed by 
д fall over tho precipice, when bringing up 
water from the khud."—Wanderings of e 
Pilgrim, ii. 210. 

M erm When tho men of Wid 434 
rofused to carry tho guns any longer, tho 
Eurasian бапо, about 20 in A. 
accompanying them, mado an attempt to 
bring them on, but were unequal to doing 
so, and under the direction this officer 
(Capt. Cockburn, R.A.) threw them down а 
Khud, as tho ravines in the Himalaya are 
called. . . ."—JJkofan «nd the Jf. of the 
Doar War, by Surgeon Rennie, M.D. p. 199, 

1879.—'' The commandor-in-chief . . . is 
perhaps alive now use his horse so 
Judiciously choso the spot on which suddenly 


СУ Patti is used here in the Mahratti nenso of га 
‘contribution’ or extra ces It ія the 
Mahratti equlvaleny of the abedb of Bengal, on 
which see Wilson, я, Ve 
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ES r 
to swerve round that its hind hoofs wero 
uy half over the chud " (sic).—Tiaes Letter, 


kharif, 
‘autumn’; and in India the crop, or 
harvest of the crop, which is sown at 


beginning of the rainy season 
the i end Mo thered in after 


it, including rice, the tall millets, 
maize, cotton, rape, sesamun, 80. 


from Simla, Aug. 15. 
KHURBEEF, =. Аг 


(April and May) and 


The obverse crop is rubbee (y). 


round is already. ploughed . . . and sown 


for tho great Ru 


and слини (sco GRAM)."—Bron ton, Letters 


from a Makratta Camp, od. 1 
KHUTPUT, s. 


ruptiou. ‘The 


‘wrangling’ and worry,’ but it is in 
the former sense that the word became 
famous (1850-54) in consequence of 
Sir James Outram's struggles with the 
yaseality, during. his tenute of the 
Residency of Baroda. 

[1881.— *Ehutput, or court intrigue, rules 
more or less in every native State, to an 
extent incredible among the more civilised 


nations of Europe.”—Frazer, Records of 


Sport, 204.) 


KHUTTRY, KHETTRY, CUT- 


TRY, s. Hind. Khattrī, Khatri, Skt.” 


Kshatriye. ‘The second, or military 
caste, in the theoretical or fourfold 
division of the Hindus. [But the 
word is more commonly applied to a 


mercantile caste} which has its origin i 


in the Punjab, butNs found in consider- 
able numbers in over parts of India. 
Whether they are really of Kshatriya 
descent is a matter qu which there is 
much difference of. opinion, бее 
Orooke, Tribes and Castes of N.IV.P., 
iii, 964 seqq] The Xearpato whom 
Ptolemy locates apparently towards 
Rajputina are probably Ashatriyas. 
1623.—'* They told me Ciautru was a title 
of Pa a ча. Valle, Нак. Soc. ii, 312. 
1630,.—** An uso Cut was of a 
martiall temper God gavo iv Hes io 


sway Kingdomes with tho scepter, "—Lord, 
Baniuns, 5. 
1638.—''Les habitans . . . sont li - 
n pawns pr Ketteris, Ae geen s 
ers, et autres ouuriers — 
AMandelsto, cd. 1659, 130, cgi 


This is a native 
slang term in Western India for a 
prevalent system of intrigue and cor- 
general meaning of 
khatpat in Hind. and Mahr. is rather 


KHYBER PASS. 


1671.—':Thore aro also Cuttarees, an- 
other Sect Principally about Agra and thoso 
rts up the Country, who are as tho Banian 
3ontoos here."—In Yule, Hedges’ Шага, 
Нак, Soc. ii. ccexi.] 

1673. — “Opium is frequently eaten in 
great quantitios by the Rashpoots, Queteries, 
and Patans." —Fryery 193. 

1726.—'* The second generation in rank 
among theso heathon is that of the Settre- 
'as."— Valentijn, Ckorom. 87. 

1782.— The Chittery occasionally betakes 
himself to traffic, and tho Sooder has be- 
como tho inheritor of pend palities."—€. 
Forster's Journey, cd. 1803, 1. 64. 

1836.—‹'Тһо Banians аге tho mercantile 
casto of the original Hindoos. . . - They 
call thomsolves Shudderies, which si nifics 
innocont or harmless(!)"—Sir At. Phillips, 
Million of Facts, 322. 


KHYBER PASS, n.p. The famous 
e which forms the chief gate of 
Afghanistan from Peshawar, properly 
Khaibar. [The place of the same 
паше near Al-Madinah is mentioned 
in the Ain (iii. 57), and Sir R. Burton 
writes: “Khaybar iu -Hebrew is 
supposed to mean a castle. J'Herbelot 
makes it to mean a pact or association 
of the Jews against the Moslems.” 
(Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, i. 346, note).] 
1519.—**Early next morning wo set out 
on our march, and crossing tho Kheiber 
Pass, halted at the foot of it. The Khizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their 
conduct. Both on the coming and going of 
our army thoy had shot upon tho stragglers, 
and such of our people as lagged behind, or 
separated from the rest, and carried off their 
horses. It was clearly expotient that they 
should meet with a suitable chastisement. Н 
—Bater, p. 277. 

1603.— 

“On Thursday J ашгаа was our encampiny 
ground. 

“On Friday we went through tho Khaibar 
Pass, and encamped at ‘Mi Musjid."—- 
Jahángir, in Elliot, vi. 314. 

1783.—'*Tho stage from ‘Timrood (red 
Jünred) to Dickah, usually called thc 
Hyber-pass, being the only one in which 
much danger is to he apprehended from 
banditti, tho officer of the cscort gate 
orders to his party to . . . march enrly on 
the next morning. .. . Timur Shah, wlio 
used to pass the winter at Peshour . . « 
never passed through the territory of the 
Hybers, without their attacking his advanced 
or e guard."—Forster's Travels, ed. 1508, 
ii. 65-06. 


re 


56 бео the booted Moguls, like a pack 
Of hungry wolves, burst from thcir desert 


air, 
And crowding through the Khyber's 


К rocky strait, 
Sweep like a blondy harrow o'er the land." 
he Banyan Tree, p. б. 
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KILLUT, KILLAUT. 


^ KIDDERPORE, np. This is the | 


name of a suburb of Calcutta, on the 
left bank of the Hoogly, a little way 
south of Fort William, and is the seat 
of the Government Dockyard. This 
establishment was formed in the 18th 
century by Gen. Куд, “after whom,” 
says the Imperial Gazetteer, “ the village 
is named.” This is the general belief, 
and was mine ШҮ. till recently, 
when I found írom the chart and 
directions in the English. Pilot of 1711 
that the village of Kidderpore (called 
in the same chart Kitherepore) then 
occupied the same position, ie im- 
mediately below “Golarnapore” and 
that immediately below “ Chitlanulte” 
(ie. Govindpür and Chatinati (see 
CHUTTANU ). 

1711.—'*. . . then keep Rounding Chitti 
Гос (Сірого) Bite down to Chitty Nutty 
Point (sco CHUTTANUTTY). . . . The Bite 
below Gocer Napore (Gociudpür) із Shoal, 
and below the Shoal is an Eddy ; therefore 
from Gover Napore, you must stand over to 
tho Starloard.Shore, and kcop it aboard till 
you come up almost with the Point opposite 
to Kiddery-pore, but no longer. . . ."—The 
Enttlish Pilot, p. 65. 


KIL, s Pitch or bitumen. Tam. 
and Mal. Kil, Ar. Kir, Pers. dir and il. 

с. 1330.—'* In Persia nre some springs, 
from which flows a kind of pitch which ia 
called Xic (read kir) (piz dico scu Ta iQ with 
which they smear the skins in which wine is 
carried and stored," — Fréiar Jordanus, p. 10. 

c. 1560.—“ These are pitched with a bitu- 
men which they сай quil, which is like 
pitch.”—Corrca, Hak. Soc. 210. 


KILLADAR, s  P.—H. айй, 
from Ar, dala, ‘a fort.’ The com- 
mandant of a fort, castle, or garrison. 
The Ar. dala is always iu India 
pronounced ila. And it is possible 
that in the first quotation Ibn Batuta 
has misinterpreted an Indian title ; 
taking it as from Pers. Дй, ‘a key.’ 
It may be noted with reference to 
fala that this Ar. word is generally 
represented’ in Spanish names by 
Alcala, а паше borne by nine Spanish 
towns entered in К. Johnstone's Index 
Geographicus; and in Sicilian ones 
ly Caluta, eg. Calatafimi, Caltanissdla, 
Callagivone. 

е. 1340.—5. . . Kādhi Кїйп, Sadr-al- 
Jihün, who became the chicf of the Amirs, 
and had tho title of KalIt-dàr, i.c. Keeper of 
the keys of tho Palace. "This officer was 
accustomed to every night at tho 
Sultan's door, with the bodyguard."—4la 
Batuta, iii. 196. 


1757.—“* The fugitivo garrison . . . го: 
turned with 500 more, sont by tho Kellidar 
of Vandiwash."—Orme, ed. 1 ii. 217. 

1817.—** The following were tho terms . . . 
that Arni should bo restored to its former 
governor or Killedar."—Mill, iii. 310. 

1829.— Among the prisoners captured in 
tho Fort of Hattrass, search was made by us 


for the Keeledar."—Mem. of John Shipp, 
ii. 210. 


KILLA-KOTE, s. pl. А combina- 
tion of Ar.—P. and Hind. words 
for a fort (kila for kala, and kat), 
used in Western India to imply the 
whole fortifications of a territory (J. 
Drummond). 


KILLUT, KILLAUT, &c, s 
Ar.—H. khilat. A dress of honour 
presented by a superior on ceremonial 
occasions; but the meaning is often 
extended to the whole of а ceremonial 
present of that nature, of. whatever it. 
may consist, [The Ar. khil-a’h properly 
means ‘what a man strips from his 
Бе *'There were (among the 
ater Moguls) five degrees of khila't, 
those of three, five, six, or seven 
pieces; or they might аз а special 
mark of favour consist of clothes 
that the emperor had actually worn." 
(See for further details Mr. Irvine in 
JRAS, N.S., July 1896, Ie 11 
The word has in Russian been de- 
graded to mean the long loose gown 
which forms the most common dress 
in Turkistan, called generally by 
Schuyler ‘a dressing - gown? (Germ. 
Schlafrock). Sve Fraehn, Wolya Bul- 
garen, p. 43. 


1411. —'*Scvoral days passed in sumptuous 
feasts. Khil'ats and girdles of royal magni- 
ficence wero distributed."—Abdurascak, in 
Not. et Exts. xiv. 209. 

1673.—'* Sir George Oxenden held it. . . . 
He defended himself and the Merchants xo 
bravely, that he had a Collat or Seerpaw, 
(q.v.) а Role of Honour from Head to Foot 
qus him from the Great Mogul” — Fryer, 

f. 

1676.—“ This is the Wardrobe, where the 
Royal Garments are kept ; and from whence 
the King sends for the Calaat, or д whole 
Habit for a Man, when he would honour 
D Taceenier, ET. ii, 40 ; 


any Stranger, . 
fed. Ball, ii. 98]. 
l/71.—'*A flowered sulin gown was 
brought me, and 1 was dressed in it as a 
khilat.”-—Bogle, in Markhaw’s Tibet, 25. 
1786.—* And he the said Warren Hastings 
did send kellauts, or robes of honour 


(the most public and distinguished mode of 


| acknowledging merit known in India) to the 


KINCOB. 
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ER CERE т " i -13 $ kal marins,’ —Letter of Theo- 
said ministers in testimony of his а) корад ien Hyrtacenian to Lucites, Protonotary 


L—' amining tho khelauts . . + 
AL pm iul Maharajah Madajee Sindia, 
fre Ie rs found to 
i le 
aa d of falso stones," —Furles, Or. 
‘Mem. iii. 50; [2nd od. ii. 418]. 


KINCOB, 
kamkhdb, kamkhwdb, vul 
The English is perhaps 
rit, as in that language 


is short. EN 
This word has been twice imported 


from the East. For it is only another 
form of the medieval name of an Eastern 
damask or brocade, cammocca. This 
was taken from the medieval Persian 
and Arabic forms kamkhd or kimkhwã, 
*damasked silk, and seems to have 
come to Europe in the 13th century. 
F. Johnson's Dict. distinguishes be- 
tween Дата, ‘damask silk of one 
colour, and kimkhd, *damask silk of 
different colours’ And this again, 
according to Dozy, quoting Hoffmann, 
is originally a Chinese word kin-khe ; 
in which doubtless kin, ‘gold,’ is the 
firat element. Kim is the Fuhkien 
form of the word ; qu. Lim-hoa, *gold- 
flower’? We have seen kimkhwib 
derived from Pers, kem-khwüb, ‘less 
sleep? because such cloth is rough 
and prevents sleep! This is a type 
of many etymologies. [* The ordinary 
derivation of the word supposes that 
a.man could not even dream of it who 
had not seen it (kam, ‘little, khwab, 
‘dream’)” (Yusuf Ali, Mono. on Silk, 
86). Platts and the Madras Gloss, take 
it from kam, ‘little,’ Лаа, nap. 
Ducange appears to think the wo; 
survived in the French mocade (or 
moquelte); but if so the application 
of the term must have degenerated 
in England. (See in Drapers Dict. 
mockado, the form of which has sug- 
gested а sham stufi.) 


c. 1300,—** Tlatdos yàp єўбалдоуойутоз, каї 
Tov Tárepa det cuvevoaiuoveiy: xarà Thy 
tuvoupévny avrimeddpywow. "Есбўта 17- 
volo] яетоцфоз hy kauxür ў IHepaàv фдог 
"Хатта, Opácu» eù ioh, ой dlrAaka pi» 
0082 pappapeny olay 'EM»y é£ódawev, МА! 


& Gold brocade. P.—H. 
rly kiml:hwdb. 
rom the Guja- 
the last syllable 


and Protovestiary of tho Trapezuntians, 
In Notices et Extraits, vi. 38. 

1330.— Their clothes are of Tartary cloth, 
and camocas, and other rich stuffs ofttimes 
adorned with gold and silver and precious 
stones.” —Baok of the Estate of the Grou 
Kaan, in Cathay, 246. 

с, 1340.— You may rockon also that in 
Cathay you get three or three and a half 
pieces o damasked silk (cammocca) for a 
sommo," — Pegolotti, ibid. 295. 

312.—'* Tho King of China had sent to 
tho Sulton 100 aver of both sexes for 500 
picces of kamkhi, of which 100 wore made 
in the City of Zaitün. . . .”—Jhn Batata, iv. 1. 

c. 1975.—'' Thei sotton this Ydole upon 
a Charo with gret reverence, wel arrayed 
with Clothes of Gold, of richo Clothes of 
Tartarye, of Camacaa, and other precious 
Clothes."—Sir John Maundevill, ed. 1866, 
p. 175. 

c. 1100.— In kyrtle of Cammaka kynge 
am I cladde,”—Cucentry Mystery, 163. 

1404.—'*. . . $ quando зо. del quisieron 
partir los Embajadores, fizo vestir al dicho 
Ruy Gonzalez una ropa de camocan, o dióle 
un sombrero, e dixole, quo aquello tomase 
en señal del amor que el Tamurbec tenia al 
Scitor Rey."—Clavija, $ Ixxxviii, 

1411.—** We have sent an ambassador who 
carries you from us kimkhé."—Letter from 
Emp. of Chian to Shah Rukh, in Not. et Ext. 
xiv. 2H. 

1474. — “And the King gave a signo to 
him that wayted, comaunding him to give 
to the dauncer a peoce of Camocato. And 
he taking this peece threwe it about the 
heade of the dauncer, and of the men and 
women: and useing cortain wordes in prais- 
eng the King, threwe it before the myn- 
strells."—Josafa Barbaro, Travels in Persia, 
E.T. Hak. Soc. p. 02. 

1688.—''Kapovxüs, Xanovxas, Par 
nus sericus, sive ex bombyce confectus, ex 
more Damasceno contextus, Italis Damasco, 
nostris olim Camocas, de quà voco diximus in 
Gloss. Мейе Latinit. hodie etiamnum 
Mocude.” This is followed by several quo- 
tations from Medieval Greok MSS.—Du 
Cange, Gloss. Med, et Inf. Graccitatis, 8.v. 

1712.—In the Spect«tor under this year 
seo an advertisement of an * Isabella- 
coloured Kincob gown flowered with greon 
and gold."—Cited in Malcolm's Anecdotes of 
Manners, &c., 1808, p. 429. 

1733.—'* Dieser mal waren von Seiten des 
Briiutigams cin Stück rother Катка... 
und cine rothe Pferdchaut ; von Seiten der 
Braut aber ein Stück violet Kamka."— 
а. з, w.—Guelin, Reise durch Siberien, і. 
137-138. 

1781.—‘ My holiday suit, consisting of а 
flowered Volvot Coat of tho Carpet Pattern, 
with two rows of broad Gold Lace, a rich 
Kingcob Waistcoat, and Crimson Velvet 
Brecches with Gold Garters, is now a hutt to 
the shafts of Macaroni ridicule.”"—Letter 
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from An Old Country Captain, in Indi 
De ron Mi TEE Glee mete NE 

1786—'.. . . . but not until the nabob's 
mothor aforesaid had ongaged to pay for the 
said change of prison, a sum of 10,000 ees 
and pat gu Magia ucc. the zenanak 
e. for cobs, muslins, cloths, &c. &c. 
Фо... ""— Articles of Charge against Hastings, 
in Burke's Works, 1852, vii. 23, 

1809,—'* Twenty trays of shawls, kheen- 
kaubs . . . were tendered to me."—Zd. 
Valentia, i. 117. 

[1813.— Forbes writes keemcob, keemcab, 
Or. Мен. 2nd i. 311 ; ii. 118.] 


1829.—'* Tired of this service wo took 
possession of the town of Muttra, driving 
thom out. Here wo had glorious plunder— 
shawls, silks, satins, khemkaubs, moncy, 
&e."—Men. of Jokn Shipp, i. 124. 


.KING-CROW, s. A glossy black 
bird, otherwise called Drongo shrike, 
about as large as a small pigeon, with 
a long forked tail, Dicrurus macrocercus, 
Vieillot, found all over India. “It 
perches generally on some bare branch, 
whence it can have a good look-out, or 
the top of a house, or post, or telegraph- 
wire, frequently also on low bushes, 
hedges, walks, or ant-hills” (Jerdon). 


1883.—'*. . . the King-crow . . . leaves 
tho whole bird and beast tribe far behind in 
originality aud forco of character, . . . Ho 
does not come into the houso, tho telegraph 
wire suits him better. Perched on it he can 
seo what is going on . . . drops, beak foro- 
most, on the back of the kite . ... spicsa 
beo-cater capturing a goodly moth, and after 
а hot chase, forces it to deliver ip its booty." 
—The Tribes on My Frontier, 143, 


KIOSQUE, s From the Turki and 
Pers. küshl: or kushk, ‘a pavilion, a villa,’ 
&c. The word is not Anglo-Indian, nor 
is it a word, we think, at all common 
in modern native use. 


c. 1350.—“ When he was returned from 
his oxpedition, and drawing near to tho 
capital, he ordered his son to build him a 

dio, or as those pcople call it а kushk, 
by the side of a river which runs at that 
paos which is callod Afghanpür." — Jin 

atunta, iii, 219. 

1623.—‘ Thero is (in tho garden) running 
water which issues ron Rer trae of а 

at kiosck, or covered place, where onc 
ES stay to take the air, which is built at 
the end of the garden over a great pond 
which adjoins the outside of the garden, so 
that, like the one at Surat, it serves also 
for the public use of tho city."—P. della 
Valle, i. 585 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 68]. 


of a pot-herb! The stalks of judr 
(see JOWAUR), used as food for cattle. 


[1809.—'* We also fell in with largo ricks 
of kurbee, tho dried stalks of ваба and 
Jooar, two inforior kinds of grain; an 
excellent fodder for the camela "— Broughton, 
date from a Mahrattt Camp, ed. 1892, 
р. 41. 

1823. — ** Ordi. rico of the straw 
adita) at harvost-tiono! Ra. 1j hundred 


sheaves, , . ."—Trans Lit. . B 
Pape Tans, Жо. mbar, 


. KISHM, пр, The largest of the 
islands in the Persian Gulf, called hy 
the Portuguese Queizome and the like, 
and sometimes by our old travellers, 
Kishmish. It is now more popularly 
called Jazirat-al-tawila, in Ber Jaz. 
dardz, ‘the Long Isand’ (like the 
Lewes) and the name of. Kishm 13 
confined to the chief town, at the 
eastern extremity, where still remains 
the old тогип fort taken їп 1629, 
before which William Baftin the Navi- 
gator fell, But the oldest name is the 
still not quite extinct Brokht, which 
closely preserves the Greek Oaracta. 


в.с. 325.—''And sotting sail (from 
Harmozcia), in a run of 300 stadia the 
passed a desert and bushy island, an 
moored beside another island which was 
large and inhabited. Tho small desort 
island was named Organa ee doubt Gerun, 
afterwards tho sito of N. Hormuz—seo 
ORMUS); and the ono at which the: 
anchored ’Odpaxra, planted with vines and 
dato-palms, and with plenty of corn."— 
Arrian, Voyage of Nearchus, ch. xxxvii. 


1538.—“" . . . so I hasted with him in 
tho company of divers “merchants for to go 
from Babylon (orig. Babylonia) to Caixem, 
whence ho carried mo to Ormuz. .. ."— 
F. M. Pinto, chap. vi. (Cogan, p. 9). 


1553, — “Finally, like a timorous and 
despairing man . . . ће determined toleavo 
the city (Ormuz) deserted, and to pass over 
to the Isle of Queixome. That island is 
close to tho mainland of Persia, and is 
within sight of Ormuz at 3 lengues distanco.” 
—Burros, Ш. vii. 4. 

1554.—'' Then we departed to tho Isle of 
Kais or Old Hormuz, and then to the island 
of Brakhta, and some others of the Green 
Sea, ie. in the Sea of Hormuz, without 
being ablé to get any intelligence," —Sídi 
"Ali, 67. 
nis — “© Queixiome." Sco under 

SHIRE. 


[1623.—'* They say likewise that Ormws 
and Keschiome aro extremely well fortified 
by tho Moors."—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
3 1. 188; in i. 2, Kesom. 

KIRBEE, KURBEE, s. Hind. (1652... Keckmlahe." SccunderCONGO 
karbi, kirbi, Skt. kadamba, ‘the stalk | BUNDER.] 


KISHMISH. 

673. — “The next morni wo had 
M ht on the left hand of the Island 
f Kisma: А 
inhabited between and tho Main. 
—Fryer, 320. 

1682.—'* Tho Island еїхоше, ог ueil- 
xume, or Quizome, otherwiso called by 


if hers Kechmiche, an 
ооа, Ze 
en Lant-Reize, ii. 103. 


17.— 
a im f Vases filled with Kishmee's goldon 


wino Е 

And tho rod wocpings of tho Shiraz 

vino." —Moore, Mokaana. 

1821.—'* Wo aro to keop а small forco at 
Kishmi, to make descents and destroy boats 
und other moans of maritimo war, when- 
ever any symptoms of piracy reappear. — 
Elphinstone, in Life, ii. 121. 

Soo also BASSADORE. 


KISHMISH, s. Pers. Small stone- 
Jess raisins originally imported from 
Persia, Perhaps so called from the 
island Kishm. Its vines are men- 
tioned by Arrian, and by T. Moore! 
(See under KISHM.) [For the manu- 
facture of Kishmish in Afghanistan, 
see Watt, Econ. Dict. VI. pt. iv. 284.] 


. 1665.—“ Usbec being tha country 
which principali y supplies Delhi with these 
fruits. . .. ches, or raisins, ар- 
pu without stones. . „ »”—Bernier, ed. 

Yonstable, 118.] 

1673,—‘ Wo refreshed ourselves an entire 
Day at Gerom, where a small White Grape, 
without any Stone, was an excellent 
dial . . . they are called Grapes, 
and tho Wino is known by the same Name 
farthor than where they grow." — Fyyer, 242. 

J711.—"I could never meet with any of 
the Kishmishes beforo they wero turned. 
"These are Raisins, a size less than our 
Malagas, of tho samo Colour, and without 
Stones.”—Lockyer, 233. 

1883.—'' Kishmish, а delicious grapo, of 
white orto shape, also small and very 

J eaten and used for wine- 
making. 
raisin, . o ."— Wills, Modern. Persia, 171. 


KISSMISS, s. Native servant's 
word for Christmas. But that festival 
is usually called Bard din, ‘the great 
day. (See BURRA DIN.) 


KIST, s. Ar. dist. The yearly land 
revenue in India 15 paid by instalments 


which fall due at different periods i 

different parts of the uem 5 езе 
such instalment is called а kist, or 
quota. [The settlement of these in- 
stalments is Aist-bandi.] 
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KITMUTGAR. 


ч 3 ed. e vill 
leaving a woody Island un, d E than if wo transmitted a monthly 


1809.—''Force was always requisite to 
make him pay his Kists or tributo." —Z«d. 
Valentia, i, ЗАТ. 

1810.—'* Tho heavy Kists or collections 
of Bengal aro from August to September.” 
—Williamson, V. M. ii. 498. 

1817.—“ ‘So desperate а шошду said 
the Presidont, ‘requires a remedy that 
shall reach its source. And I havo no 
hesitation in stating my opinion that thero 
is no modo of oradicaling tho disease, but 
by removing tho original cause ; and placing 
these districts, which aro pledged for the 
security of the Kists, beyond the reach of 
his Highness's management.’ » — Mil, vi. 55. 


KITMUTGAR, s Hind. khidmat- 
айт, from Ar.—P. khidmat, ‘service,’ 
therefore ‘one rendering service.” The 
Anglo-Indian_use is peculiar to the 
Bengal Presidency, where the word 
is habitually applied to а Musulman 
servant, whose duties are connected 
with serving meals and waiting at 
table under the Consumah, if there 
be оле. Kismutgar is а vulgarism, 
now sd obsolete. The word is 
spelt by Hadley in his Grammar (see 
under MOORS) khuzmutgér. In the 
word khidmat, as in Ра (see KILLUT), 
the terminal ¢ in uninflected Arabic 
has long been dropt, though retained 
in the form in which these words have 
got into foreign tongues. 

1759.—The wages of а Khedmutgar ap- 
pear as 3 Rupees а month.—In Long, р. 182. 

1765.—‘'. . . they were taken into the 
service of Suujuk Dowlah as immediato 
attendants on his person; Hodjee (500 
HADJEE) in capacity of his first t- 
mutgar (or valet ."—Holwell, Hist. Events, 

ке. 1. 60. 

1782. — “I therefore beg to caution 
strangers against those race of vagabonds 
who ply about them under the donomina- 
tion of Consumahs and Kismutdars."— 
Letter in India Gazette, Sept. 28. 

1784.— “Tho Bearer... perceiving & 
quantity of blood . . . called to tho Hooka- 
P and a Kistmutgar.”—In Seton-Karr, 
1. e 

1810.—“Tho Khedmutgar, or as he is 
often termed, tho Kismutgar, is with vory 
fow exceptions, a Mussulman ; his business 
is to... wait at table.” — Williamson, 
V. M. i. 212. 

c. 1810.—''The Kitmutgaur, who had 
attended us from Calcutta, had dono his 
work, and made his harvests, though in no 
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very large way, of tho ‘Tuze Тані" or 
white оне. "—Mrs, Sherwood, Autobiog. 
983. о phraso in italics stands for (2:1 
Wilāyati (seo BILAYUT), ‘fresh or green 
Europeans”"—Griffins (q.v.). 

1813.—'*Wo . . . saw nothing remarkablo 
on tho way but a Khidmutgar of Chimnagio 
Appa, who was rolling from Poona to 
Punderpoor, in performanco of a vow which 
he made for a'child. Но had becn a month 
at it, and had become so expert that ho 
went on smoothly and without pausing, and 
kept rolling ovenly along the middle of tho 
road, ovor stones and everything. He 
travolled at tho rate of two coss a day."— 
Elphinstone, in Life, i. 257-8. 

1878. — “Wo had cach our own... 
Kitmutgar or table sorvant. It is the 
custom in India for each person to havo his 
own table servant, and when dining out to 
tako him with him to wait behind his chair." 
— Life in the Mofussil, i. 32. 

[1889.—** Here's the Khit coming for the 
Jate chango."— At. Kipling, The Gadslys, 24.] 


KITTYSOL, KITSOL, s This 
word survived till lately in the In- 
dian Tariff, but it is otherwise long 
ohsolete, It was formerly in common 
use for ‘an umbrella, and especially 
for the kind, made of bamboo and 
paper, imported from China, such as 
the English fashion of to-day has 
adopted to screen fire-places in summer. 
The word is Portuguese, quif«-sol, 
*bar-sun. Also tirasole occurs in 
Seot's Discourse of Java, о below 
from Purchas. See also Hulsius, Coll. 
of Voyages, in German, 1602, i. 27. 
Mr. Skeat points out that in Howi- 
son’s Malay Dic. (1801) we have, 
ху. Payong: “A kittasol, sombrera,” 
which is nearer to the Port. original 
than any of the examples given since 
1611. This may he due to the strong 
Portuguese influence at Malacca.] 

1588.—‘‘The present was fortio pocces of 
silko . . . a litter chaire and guilt, and two 
gastos of silke.” — Parkess Mendoza, 
п. Je 

1005.—'*. . . Before tho showes camo, 
tho King was brought out vpon a man's 
shoulders, bestriding his necke, and the 
man holding his legs before him, and had 
many rich tyrasoles carried ouer and round 
about him."—E. Scot, in Purckas, i. 181. 

1611.—'**Of Kittasoles of State for io 
shaddow him, thero beo twontio" (in the 
eU of Akbar).—Hawkins, in. Pirchas, 
i. 215, 


[1614.—'*Quitta solls (or sombreros)."— 


Foster, Letters, ti. 207.] 
1615.—'' Tho China Capt., Andrea Dittis, 
retorned from 


Kitesoll: . . ."—Cocks's Diary, i. 28. 


1648.—'*, . . above his head «was borno 


juo and brought me 
a mt from his brother, viz., 1 faire 


KLING. 


two Kippe-soles, or Sun-skreens, mado of 
Paper."— Тан Twist, 51. 

1673.—''Little but rich Kitsolls (which 
are the names of soveral Countries for 
Umbrellocs)."— Fryer, 160. 

1687.—'' They (tho Aldermen of Madras) 
may be allowed to havo Kettysols ovor 
thom.” — Zeller of Covrt. of Directors, in 
Wheeler, i. 200, 

1690.—'*nomen . . . vulgo effertur Perit- 
sol. . . aliquando paulo aliter scribitur . . . 
et utrumque rectius pronuntiandum est 
Paresol vol potius Parasol cujus significatio 
Appollativa est, i. q. Quittesol sou une 
Outbrelle, quà in calidioribus regionibus 
utuntur homines ad caput a sole tuondum," 
— Hyde's Profaco to Travels of A 
Peritsol, p. vii., in Syntag. Diszertt, i. 

». "No Man in India, no not the 
Moguls Son, is permitted tho Priviledge of 
wearing a Kittisal or Umbrella. . . . The 
uso of the Umbrella is sacred to the Prince, 
appropriated only to his use."—Ovington, 


1755.—He carrica а Roundell, or Quit 
de Soleil over your head."—/res, 50. 

1759.—In Expenses of Nawab's entertain- 
ment at Calcutta, wo find: “А China Kity- 
sol... Rs. 34." — Long, 194. 

1761.—À chart of Chittagong, by Barth. 
Plaisted, marks on S. sido of Ch prae R., 
an umbrella-like tree, called **Eittysoll 


[1785.—** To finish tho whole, a Kittesaw 
(a kind of umbrolla) is suspended not in- 
frequently over tho lady's head.”"—Jiiary, 
in Busteed, Echoes, 3rd ed. 112.] 

1792.—'*In thoso days tho Ketesal, which 
is now sported by our very Cooks and Boat- 
swains, was prohibited, as I havo’ heard, 
d'you sce, to any one below the rank of field 
officor."— Letter, in Madras Courier, May 3. 

1813.—In the tablo of oxports from Macao, 
we find :— 

“Kittisolls, large, 2,000 to 3, 
do. small, 8,000 to ШО," 
Millburn, ii, 464. 

1875.—“‘ Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, or 
Kettysolla.”—iadion Tarif. T 

In another table of the samo year 
*! Chinese papor Kettisols, valuation Rs. 30 
for а box of 110, duty 5 por cont.” (See 
CHATTA, ROUNDEL, UMBRELLA.) 


KITTYSOL-BOY, s. <A servant 
who carried an umbrella over his 
master. See Milburn, ii, 62. (See 
examples under ROUNDEL.) 


KLING, np. This is the name 
(Kdling) appli in the Malay countries, 
including our’ Straits Settlements, to 
the people of Continental India who 
trade thither, or are settled in those 
regions, and to the descendants of those 
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settlers. m. Skeat remarks: “The 
standard Malay form is not Kaling, 
which is the Sumatran form, but 
Kèling (KUng or Kling). The Malay 
use of the word is, as a rule, restrict 
to Aaa but i is very rarely ч 
in a wider sense. . 
The name is a form of Kalinga, 9 
M ancient name for the region 
known as the “Northern Circars, 


= 


.v.) ùe. the Telugu coast of the Bay | ge 
St Ben 


gal, or, to express it otherwise 
in general terms, for that coast which 
axtends from the Kistna to the 

Mahinadi, “The  Kalingas” -also 

appear frequently, after the Pauranic 

fashion, as an cthnic name in the old 

Sanskrit lists of races. Kalinga appears 

in the earliest of Indian inscriptions, 
viz. in the edicts of Agoka, and specifi- 
cally in that famous edict (XIIL) re- 
maining in fragments at Girnār and 

Kapurdi-giri, and more сораш at 
Khàls, which preserves ihe link, 
almost unique from the Indian side, 
connecting the histories of India and 
of the Greeks, by recording the names 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, 
ICA Alexander. 

inga is a kingdom constantly 
mentioned in the Buddhist and 
historical legends of Ceylon; and we 
find commemoration of the kingdom 
of Kalinga and of the capital city of 
Kalinganagaro (cy. in Ind. Antig. iii. 
159,x.943) It was from a daughter 
of a King of Kaling that sprang, 
according to the Mahawanso, the 
famous Wijayo, the civilizer of Ceylon 
and the founder of its ancient royal 
Tace. 

. Kalingapatam, a port of the Ganjam 
district, still preserves the ancient 
name of Kalinga, though its identity 
with the Kalinganagara of the inscrip- 
tions is not to be assumed. The паше 
in later, but still ancient, inscriptions 
appears occasionally as Tri-Kalinga, 
"the Three Kalingas”; and this 
probably, in a Telugu version Madu- 

ulinga, having that meaning, is the 
original of the Modogalinga of Pliny 
in one of the quoted from 
him. (ihe possible connection which 
obviously ts itself of this name 
Trikalinga with the names Tilinga and 
пато, applied, at least since the 
Middle Ages, to the same region, will 
he р шде TELINGA). 

e coast of Kalinga appears to be 
that part of the CERE whence ! 


ей | in the Archipelago as the desi 
sed | of India in 


KLING. 


commerce with the Archipelago at uu 
early date, and emigration thither, 
was most rife; and the name appears 
to have been in great measure adopted 
ation 
neral, or of the whole of 
the Peninsular part of it. Throughout 
the book of Malay historical legends 
called the Sijar« Malayu the word 
Kaling or Kling is used for India in 
neral, but more particularly for the 
southern parts (sce Journ. Ind. Archip. 
у. 133). And the statement of Forrest 
(Voyage to Mergui Archip. 1792, p. 89 
that Macassar *Indostan? was call 

« Neegree Telinga” (i.e. Nagara Telinga) 
illustrates the same thing and also the 
substantial identity of the names 
Telinga, Kalinga. 

The name Kling, applied to settlers 
of Indian origin, makes its appearance 
in the Portuguese narratives immedi- 
ately after the conquest of Malacca 
(1511). At the present day most, if 
not all of the lings of Singapore 
come, not from the “Northern Circars,” 
hut from Tanjore, a purely Tamil 
district. And thus it is that so good 
an authority as Roordazvan Eijsin 
translates Kaling by ‘Coromandel 
people,’ They are either Hindüs or 

bbais (see LUBBYE) The latter 
class in British India never take 
domestic service with Europeans, 
whilst they seem to succeed well 
in that capacity in Singapore. “In 
1876,” writes Dr. Burnell, “the head- 
servant at Bekker's great hotel there 
was a very good specimen of the 
Nagür Labbais; and to my surprise 
he recollected me as the head assistant- 
collector of Tanjore, which I had been 
some ten years before? The Hindu 
Klings appear to be chiefly drivers of 
hackney carriages and keepers of 
eating-houses, There is a Siva temple 
in Singapore, which is served by Pan- 

а (q.v. The only Brahmans 
there in 1876 were certain convicts, 
16 may be noticed that Calingas is 
the name of a heathen tribe of (alleged) 
Malay origin in the east of N. Luzon 
(Philippine Islands). 
в.с. с. 250. — “Great is Kaliüga cón- 
uered by tho King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Devas. There have becn hundreds of 
thousands of creatures carried off. . . . On 
learning it tho King . . . has: immediately 
after the acquisition of turned to 
religion, he occupied himself with ro- 
ligion, he has conceived a zeal for religion, 
he applies himself to the spread of religion. 
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+ «Edict XIII. of Piyadasi (ie. Asoka 
after M. Senart, in Int, ie x. zr 
[And seo V. A. Smith, Asoka, 129 seq.) 

А.р. 60-70.—". . . multarumque gentium 
cognomen Bragmanae, quorum Лассо (or 
Мас) Calingae . . . gentes Calingae mari 
froximi, et su a Mandaei, Malli quorum 

Ions Mallus, nisque tractus ojus Ganges 
++ » novissima gento Gangaridum C x 
arum. Regia Pertalis vocatur . . . Insula 
in Gange est magnae amplitudinis gentem 
continons unam, nomino ‘Modogalingsm. 

‘Ab ostio Gangis ad promontorium 
Calingon et oppidum Dandaguda DOXXY. 
pecu '—Pliny, His. Nat. vi. 18, 

‚ 20, 


* In Calingis ojusdem Indiae gento quin- 
quennes concipero fominas, octavum vitao 
annum non excedere," — bid, vii. 2. 

€. 460.—''In the land of Wango, in tho 
capital of Wango, thore was formerly a 


certain Мапро King. The daughter of the 4 


King of Kalinga was tho principal queen 
of that monarch. i nd 

“That soveroign had n Япок (named 
Suppadowi) by his queen, Fortune-tellers 
predicted that she would connect herself 
with the king of animals (tho lion), &c."— 
Mahawanso, ch. vi. (Turaovr, p. 43). 

с. 550.—In tho *' Brhat-Satthità" of Varii- 
hamihira, as translated by Prof. Kern in the 
MR, As, Soc., Kal appears as tho namo 
of a country in iv. 82, 80, 231, and “the 
Kalingas " as an ethnie namo in iv. 461, 468, 
v. 65, 239. 

с. 610. — “After having travelled from 
1400 to 1500 //, ho (Hwen Thsang) arrived 
at the Kingdom of Kielingkia (A«inga). 
Continuous forests and jungles extend for 
many hundreds of li. о kingdom pro- 
duces wild clephunts of a black colour, 
which are much valued in tho neighbouring 
reales In росс ones Een of 

inga possessed а dense population, inso- 
much that in tho streets shoulders rubbed, 
and the naves of waggon-wheels jostled ; if 
the passengers but lifted their slooves an 
awning of immense extent was formed . . .” 
— Pèlerins Bouddh, їй. 92-93, 

c. 1045.—“ Bhíshma said to the princo: 
‘There formerly came, on a visit to mc, a 
Brahman, from tho Kalinga country. . . .'" 
— Vishnu Purdue, in И. И. Wilson's Works, 
viii. 75. 

(Trikalinga). 

A.D. с. 150.—‘'. . . TplyAumroy, ro каї 
TplXcyyov, Bagdelor év ratty áMek- 
vpvóves M-yovrat elvat rurywlat, каї кбраке$ 
kal yrrraxol Aevxol.”—Ltolemy, vi. 2, 23. 

(A.D. —!). — Copper Grant of which a 
summary is given, in which tho ancestors of 


tho Donors are Vijtya Krishna and Siva 
Gupta Deva, monarch of the Three 


* The same breed of elephanta aps that is 
mentioned on this part of the coast by the author 
of the Periplus, by whom It is called 7 Anoapyy7 
xúpa épousa (Marra тӧу Neyspevov 
Вемарђ. 


EEEN ага Аз. Soc. Bengal, 1872, 
11. 

A.D. 8/6.—' 5... a amongst principal 
and inferior Vinge the chine of tho EUR 
of Siva—Lord of Trikalinga—lord of the 
three ДЕУ ыс of the Gajapati (seo 
CORE TIR ird and Мегара +++” 
— Copper Grant from near Jabal, in 
J.4.5.1., viii. Pt. i. p. 484. Ha 

с. 12th century. — “. . . Tho devout 
worshipper of Mahegvara, most venoralle, 
great ruler of rulers, and Sovereign Lord, 
the glory of tho Lunar raco, and King of 
tho Three Kalingas, Cri Mahábhava Gupta 
Dova, . . ,"—Copper Grant from Sambulpur, 
in J:4.8.2. ivi. Pt. i, p. 177. 

55... the fourth of tho .1gusté family, 

student of tho Канга section of the Yajur 
Veda, emigrant from Trikalinga . . . by 
name Kondadova, son of Ríinagarmá,"— 
(Kling). 
1511.—**. . . And boyond all these argu- 
ments which the merchants laid boforo 
Afonso Dalboquenque, ho himself had cor- 
tain information that tho principal reason 
why this Javanese (este Jaa) practised theso 
doings was becauso he could not bear that 
the Quilins and CAitims (seo CHETTY) 
who wero Hindoos (Genti should bo out 
of his jurisdiction." — <A/boquerque, Com- 
mentaries, Hak. Soc. iii. 146. 

» _ “For in Malaca, as thoro was a 
continual traffic of people of many nations, 
each nation maintained apart its own 
customs and administration of justice, so 
that there was in the city one Bendará (q.v.) 
of tho natives, of Moors and heathen sover- 
айу; а Bendar& of the foreigners; a Ben- 
dará of the foreign merchants of cach class 
severally ; to wit, of tho Chins, of the Leqoos 
(Loo-choo о Guat tho people of Siam, 


of Pegu, of the Quolins, of the merchants 
from within Capo Comorin, of the merchants 
of India (i.e. of the Western Const), of the 
merchants of Bengala. . . ."—Currea, ii. 253. 

[1593.—''Quelys." Sco under TUAN.] 

1552.—'*E repartidos os nossos om quad- 
rilhas roubariio a cidade, ct com quiito so 
nüo bulco com as casas dos Quelins, nom 
dos Pegus, nom dos Jaos . . ."—Castankeda, 
їй. 208 ; sco also ii. 355. " 
ре ay terms theso people Quillines (iii. 

‚ &c. 

1601.—“5. His Majesty shall WADE 
tho burnt suburb (of Malacca) called Campo 
Clin..."—Agreement between tho King 
of Johore and the Dutch, in Valentija v. 
332. [In Malay Kampung K'ling or Kling, 
‘Kling village. 

1602.—“ About their loynes they weare a 
kind of Callico-cloth, which is made at Clyn 
in manner of a silko girdlo,"—E. Scut, in 
Purchas, i. 165. 

1604.—“ If it wero not for the Sabindar 
(sce SHABUNDER), the Admirall, and ono or 
two more which are Clyn-men borne, thore 
were no living Te Christian among them. 
17—14. 1. 175. 
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1605.—'' Tho fifteenth of Fune here arrived 
Nockhoda (Nacoda) Tingali, a ‘Cling-man 
from Banda. . . ."—Cupt. Saris, in Purchas, 
i. 385. 

1610.“ His Majesty should order that all 
tho Portugueso and uelins merchants of 
San Thomé, who buy goods in Malacca and 
export them to India, San Thomé, and 

Bengala should pay tho export duties, ns 
tho Javanese (or Jaos) who tring them in 
pay tho import duties." — Livro dus 
Monções, 318. 4 

1613.—Sco remarks under Cheling, and, 
in tho quotation from Godinho ‘de Eredia, 


ч Сашроп Chelim” and ''Chelis of 
mandel.” 
1868.—‘ The of Western India are 


а numerous body of Mahometans, and... 
ure petty merchants and picker ү 
але, Malay Arckip., ed. 1880, p. 20. 

“The foroign residonts in Singa- 
pore mainly consist of two rival races. « - 
vix Klings from tho Coromandel Coast 
of India, and Chineso. . . . The Klings 
aro universally tho hack-carriago (gharry) 
drivors, and private grooms (syces), and they 
also monopolize the washing of clothes. . . - 
But bosides this class there aro who 
amass money as tradesmen and merchants, 
and become rich.” —Collingwocd, Rambles of 
« Naturalist, 208-9. 


KOBANG, s. The name (lit. 
‘greater division’) of a Japanese gold 
coin, of the same form and class as 
the спаде (qv.. The coin was issued 
occasionally from 1580 to 1860, and 
its most usual weight was 222 grs. 
iroy. The shape was oblong, of an 
Pp length of 24 inches and width 
of 13. 


[1599.—''Cowpan." Sec under ТАЕ] | 


>. 1610.—'' Aug. 22.—About 10 a clock жо 

departed from Shrongo, and paid our host 
for the howse a bar of Coban gould, vallued 
nt 5 tais4 mas. . . ."—Cocks's Diary, i. 165. 


» Бере, 17.—“I received two bars 
Coban gould with two БЫА ко TEZEBOO) 
of 4 to а coban, all gould, of Mr, Eaton to 
lie ассо. for as І should have occasion to 
uve thom."—]JLid. 176. 

1705.—“‘Outre ces roupies il y а encore 
des pièces d'or qu'on Ad coupans, qui 
valent dix-neuf roupies. . . . Ces pitces s'ap- 
pellant, coupans parco-qu'oltes sont longues, 
es m plates qu'on en pourroit couper, ot 

'es! 
appellent ainsi."—Luillier, 256- 

1727.—''My friend took my advice and 
complimented tho Doctor with five Japon 
Cupangs, or fifty Dutch Dollara."—A. 
Jamilton, ii, 86 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 85). 
Ec осуше 

n now) use make dolla: 

ues making 2} гух dollars." Valentijn, 
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r nllusion à notre D qu'on les | y 


KOEL. 

_ ————— 
1768-71.—'* Tho coins current at Batavia 
aro the following:—The milled Dutch gold 
ducat, which is worth 6 gilders and 12 
stivers; tho Japan gold coupangs, of which 
the old go for 21 gilders, and tho now for 
14 gilders and 8 stivors.”—Navorinus, ET. 
i. 907. 

[1813.—* Copang." Sce under MACE.] 


1880.—'*Never give а Kobang toa cat." 
—Jup. Procerb, in Sis Bird, i. 387. 


КОВІ, s This is the common 
name in northern India of Eudynanys 
orientalis, L. (Fam. of Cuckoos), also 
called Kokiki and kokld. The name 
Koil is taken from its cry during the 
breeding season, *ku-il, Ku-il, increas- 
ing in vigour and intensity as it goes 
on. The male bird has also another 
note, which Blyth syllables as Ho- 
whee-ho, or Но-а-о, or Но-у-о. When 
it takes flight it has yet another some- 
what melodious and rich liquid call ; 
all thoroughly cuculine.” — (Jerdon.) 


c. 1526.—** Another is the Koel, which in 
length may be equal to tho crow, but is 
much thinner. It has a kind of song, and 
is tho nightingale of Hindustan. It is 
respected the natives of Hindustan as 
much as the nightingale is by us. It 
inhabits gardens where the trees are close 
planted.”"—Baher, p. 323. 


c. 1590.— "The Koyil resembles the mynch 
(seo MYNA), but is blacker, and has red 
eyes and a long tail. It is fabled to be 
enamoured of the rose, in the same mafiner 
as the nightingale."—4 yen, ed. Gladwin, 
її. 381 ; [ed. Jarrett, iii. 121]. 

c. 1790.— Lo plaisir que cause la fraichour 
dont on jouit sous cette bello verdure est 
augmenté encore par le gazouillement des 
oiscaux et les cris clairs et percans du 
Koewil. . . ."—Hacfaer, її. 9. 


]810.—'*Tho Kokeela and a fow other 
birds of song."—AMaria Giukam, 22. 


1883.—'' This same crow phcasent has a 
second or third cousin called the Koel, 
which deposits its eggs in tho nest of the 
crow, and has its young БООН, up by that 
discreditable foster-parent. Now this bird 
supposes that it has a musical voice, and 
devotes the best part of the night to vocal 
exercise, after the manner of the nightingale, 
You may call it tho Indian nightingalo if 
vou like. ‘There is a difference however in 
its song . . . when it gots to tho vory top 
of its pitch, its voice cracks and thero is an 
end it, or rather there is not, for the 
Ter musician begins again. . « + 

not the Maratha novelist, dwelling on 
the delights of a spring morning in an 
Indian village, tell how tho nir was filled 
with the dulcet melody of the Koel, the 
green parrot, and the peacock !"—Triles on 
My Frontier, 156. 
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KOHINOR, n.p. Pers Koh-inür, 
< Mountain of Light’; the name of 
опе of the most famous diamonds in 
tle world. It was au item in the 
Deccan booty of Alauddin Khilji 
Gas 1316), and was surrendered to 

ber (or more precisely to his son 
Humiyiin) on the capture of Aj 
(1526). It remained in thé possession 
of the Moghul dynasty till Nadir 
extorted it at Delhi from the con- 
quered Mahommed Shih (1739). After 
Nadir’s death it came into the hands 
of Ahmed Shih, the founder of the 
Afghin monarchy. Shih Shuji’, 
Ahmed’s grandson, had in turn to 

ive it up to Ranjit Singh when a 
ugitive in his dominions, On the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849 it 
passed to the English, and is now 
among the Crown ies of England. 
Before it reached that position 3t rau 
through strange risks, as may be read 
in a most diverting story told by 
Bosworth Smith in his Life of Lord 
Lawrence (i. 397-8) Їп 1850-51, 
before being shown at the Great 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, it went 
through a process of cutting which, 
for reasons unintelligible to ordinary 
mortals, reduced its weight from 1861; 
carats to 106,4. [See an interesting 
note in Ball’s Tavernier, ii. 431 seqq.] 


1590.—'*In the battlo in which Ibrahim 


was defeated, Bikermajit (Raja of Gwalior) ! 


was sent to hell. Bikermájit's family . . . 
were at this moment in Agra. When 
Hümáitn arrived .. . (ho) did not permit 
them to bo plundered. Of thoir own free 
will the: роо io Hümáiün a peskkesh 
(seo PEE ICUSH), consisting of a quantity 
of jewels and precious stoncs. Atoni these 
was one famous diamond which had been 
uired by Sultân Aldcddin. It is so 
valuable that а judge of dinmonds valued 
it аё half tho daily exponse of tho wholo 
world. It із about cight mishkals. . . ."— 
Baber, p. 308. 
1676.—(With an engraving of the XH 
«(This diamond belongs to tho Great Mogul 
. . . and it weighs 319 Ratis (sco RUTTEE) 
and а half, which make 279 and nino 
16ths of our Carats; when it was rough it 
weigh'd 907 Ratis, which make 793 carats.” 
—Tacernicr, E.T. ii. 148 ; [ed. Ball, ii. 129]. 
849.—' In ono of the bracelets was tho 
Cohi Noor, known to be one of tho 
largest diamonds in the world." — Elphin- 
stone, Caubul, i. 68.) 


1856.— 4 
** Ho um bears no weapon, save his 


r, hid 
Up to the ivory haft in muslin swathes ; 
No ornament but that one famous gem, 


Monnina of Light! bound with a silken 
Upon his nervous wrist; more used, I 


woen, 
To feel the rough strap of his buckler 
Se there.” The Banyan Tree. 
e also (1876) Browning, Epil 
Pacchiarotto; yes ! тена Рао 


KOOKRY, s. Hind. kukr, [which 
originally means *a twisted skein of 
thread, from Кана, ‘to wind?; and 
then anything curved], The peculiar 
weapon of the Goorkhas, a bill, admir- 
ably designed and poised for hewing 
a branch or a foe. See engravings in 
teen Handbook of Indian Aris, 
pl. ix. 3 


1793.—“ It is in felling small trees or 
shrubs, and lopping tho branches of othera 
for this purpose that tho daggor or knifo 
worn y evory Nopaulian, and called khook- 
heri, is chiefly omployed.”--Kirkpatrick's 
Херані, 118. 

c. 1826.—'*I hear my friend mens to 
offer me a Cuckery."—4Zd. Coumlermere, in 
Life, ii. 179. 

[1828.—'* We have seen some men supplied. 
with Cookeries, and the curved knife of the 
Ghorka,”—Skinner, Excursions, li, 129.] 

1866.— A denso jungle of bamboo, 
through which we had to cut a way, taking 
it hy turns to lead, and hew a path Ou 
tho tough stems with my 'kukri, which 
hero proved of greut servico." — Lt.-Col, T. 
Leicin, А Fly on the Wheel, p. 209. 


KOOMKY, a (See COOMEY.) 


KOONBEE, KUNBEE, KOOL- 
UMBEE, np. The name of the 
prevalent cultivating class їі Guzerat 
and the Konkan, the Kurmi of N. 
India. Skt. kutumba. The Кип ix 
the pure Sudra, [but the N. India 
branch are beginning to assert a more 
respectable origin]. In the Deccan the 
title distinguished the cultivator from 
him who wore arms and preferred to 
he called a Mahratta (Drummond). 

[1598.—'* The Canarijns and Corumbijns 
aro the Countrimen,”"— Linschoten, Hak, Soc. 
i, 2 

[c- 1610.—“ Tho natives аге the Bramenis, 
Ganarins and Coulombins." — /^yrard. de 


Laval, Hak. Soc. її. 35. 

[1818.—“А Sepoy of the Mharatta or 
pong ee tribe." — Forbes, Ог. Mem, 2nd ed. 
i. 21. 


KOOT, s. Hind. Lut, from Skt. 
kushta, the costum and costus of the 
Roman writers. (See under PUT- 
CHOCK.) 
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B.C. 16.— л 
** Gostum mollo date, ct blandi mihi thuris 
honores." — Propertius, IV. vi. 5. 

с. 70-80.—"' Odorum causi unguentorum- 

mo et deliciarum, si placct, etiam super- 
Sütionis gratià emantur, quoniam tunc 
supplicamus et costo." —Plinu, Hist. Nat. 
xxii. 16. 

с. 80.90.—(From the Sinthus or Indus) 
«‹ дртєфорт{єтол дё кӧстоз, Ba, №к:о», 
. .—Periplus. 


1081.“ Costo dulce from Zindi and Cam- 
baia, "— Barret, in Hakl. ii. 418, 


KOOZA, » А goglet, or pitcher 
of porous «ау ; corr. of Pers. Lüza. 
Commonly used at Bombay. 

ES Ono sack of cusher to mako 
coho."— Lanters, Letters, i. 128.] 

1690.—‘ Therefore they carry about with 
them Kousers or Jarrs of Water, when thoy 
go abroad, to quench their thirst. . . ."— 
Ovington, 295. 

[1871.—“ Мапу. parts of India are cele- 
brated for their Coojahs or guglets, but the 
finest are brought from Bussorah, bei 
light, thin, and porous, made from a whiti 
clay.” —Riddell, Ind. Domest. Econ., 362.] 


KOSHOON, s This is a term 
which was affected by Tippoo Sahib 
in ди military orpanisation, for a 

jgade, or a regiment in the larger 
Continental ше af that word. His 
Piddah ‘askar, or Regular Infantry, 
was formed into 5 Kachahris (see 


CUTOHERRY), composed in all of 27 
Kushins, A М5. поіе on the copy of 
Kirkpatrick's Letters in the Train 


Office Library says that Kushoon was 
properly Skt. khuni or kshauni, ‘a 

md division of the force of an 
mpire, аз used in the Mahabharata. 
But the word adopted by Tippoo 
appears to be Turki. Thus we read 
in Quatremére's transl. from Abdur- 
razzak ; “He (Shih Rukh) distributed 
to the emirs who commanded the 
tomdns (corpa of 10,000), the koshün 
corpia 1000), the sadeh (of 100), the 

heh (of 10), and even to the private 
soldiers, presents and rewards” (ANots. 
а Ед». xiv. 91; see also p. 89 
Again: “The soldiers of Isfahan 
having heard of the amnesty ac- 
corded then „arrived, Kkoshin by 
Koshin.” (Ibid. 130.) Vambéry gives 
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koshin as Or. Turki for an army, a 
troop (literally whatever is composed 
of several parts). 
1753.—'*. . . Kara-kushun, aro also foot 
diers . . . the namo is Turkish and 
signifies black guard." — Hanway, І. pt. 
ii. 252.] 


c. 1782.—'*In tho timo of tho deconsed 
Nawab, tho exercises . . . of the rogular 
troops were . . . performed, and tho word 
given according to tho French system . . - 
but now, tho Sultan (Tippoo) . - . changed 
tho military codo . . . and altered tho 
technical terms or words of command . . . 
to words of tho Persian and Turkish lan- 

unges. . . . From tho regular infantry 

men being selectod, they wero named 
Kushoon, and tho officer commanding that 
body was called a Sipahdar. . . ."— 2. of 


Tipu Sultan, p. 31. 

[1810.7'". . . with a division of five 
regular cushoons. . . ."—IVilks, Mysore, 
roprint 1869, ii. 218.] 

KOTOW, KOWTOW, s. From 
the Chinese /20-%ои, lit. “knock-head’ ; 
the salutation used in China before 
the Emperor, his representatives, or 
his symbols made by prostrations re- 
eated a fixed number of times, the 
orehead touching the ground at each 
prostration. It is also used as tle 
most tful form of salutation 
from children to parents, and from 
servants. to. masters on formal occa- 
sions, &c. 

This mode of homage belongs to old 
Pan-Asiatic practice. It was mot, 
however, according to M. Pauthier, of 
indigenous antiquity at the Court of 
China, for it 1s not found in the 
ancient Book of Rites of the Cheu 
Dynasty, and he supposes it to have 
been introduced by the great destroyer 
and reorganiser, Tsin shi Hwangti, 
the Builder of the Wall. It had 
certainly become established by the 
8th century of our era, for it is men- 
tioned that the Ambassadors who 
came to Court from the famous Hürün- 
al-Rashid (a.D. 798) had to perform it. 
Its nature is mentioned by Marco 
Polo, and by the ambassadors of Shih 
Rukh re below). It was also the 
established ceremonial in the presence 
of the Mongol Khans, and is described 
by Baber under the name of kornish. 
It was probably introduced into Persia 


). | in the time of the Mongol Princes of 


the house of Hulükü, and it continued 
to be in use in the time of Shah 
'Abbüs. The custom indeed in Persia 


may possibly have come down from 
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time immemorial, for, as the classical 
quotations show, it was of very ancient 
prevalence in that country. But the 
interruptions to Persian monarchy are 
perhaps against this. In English the 
term, which was made familiar by 
Lord Amherst's refusal to perform it 
at Pekin in 1816, is frequently used 
for servile acquiescence or adulation, 

K’o-tou-k'o-tou! is often colloqui- 
ally used for ‘Thank you’ (Е. C. 
Buber). 


€. B.C. 484.—“ And afterwards when they 
were como to Susa in the king's presence, 
and the guards ordered them to fall down 
and do obeisance, and went so faras to изо 
force to compel them, they refused, and 
said thoy would never do any such thing, 
even were thoir heads thrust down to the 
ground, for 16 was not their custom to 
worship mon, and they had not come to 
Porsia for that purpose.” — Herodotus, by 
Rarcliason, vii. 190. 


с, B.C. 461.—''Thomistocles . . . firat 
moots with Artabanus tho Chiliarch, and 
tells him that ho was a Greek, and wished 
to havo an interview with the king. ... 
But quoth he; ‘Stranger, the laws of mon 
aro various. . . . You Greoks, ‘tis said, 
most admire liberty and equality, but to us 
of our many and good laws the best is to 
honour tho king, and adore him hy prostra- 
tion, as tho Imago of God, the Preserver of 
all things.’ . . . "Themistocles, on hearing 
these things, says to him: ‘But I, О 
Artabanus, . . . will myself obey your laws," 
«+ „"— Plutarch, Themistoc., xxvii. 

с. B.C. 390,—" Conon, being sont by Phar- 
nabazus to the king, on his arrival, in 
aecordance with Persian custom, first pre- 
sented himself to tho Chiliarch ‘Tithraustes 
who hold the socond rank in tha empiro, 
and stated that ho desired an interview with 
tho king; for no one is admitted without 
this. Tho officer replied: ‘It can bo at 
once; but consider whethor you think it 
best to have an interview, or to write tho 
business on which you como. For if you 
come into the presence you must needs 
worship the king (what they call троско). 
If this is disagrecablo to you you may 
commit your wishes to mo, without doubt 
of their being as woll accomplished.’ Then 
Conon says: ‘Indeed it is not disagrecablo 
to me to pay the king any honour whatever, 
But I fear lest 1 bring discredit upon my 
city, if belonging to a state which is wont 
to rule over other nations I adopt manners 
which aro not her own, but those of 
foreigners.’ Henco he delivered his wishes 
in writing to the officor."—Corn. Nepos, 
Conon, c. iv. 


в.с. 321.—''But he (Alexander) was now 
ызын, and beginning toho demir 
ing towards the divinity, and suspici 
towards his frionds. Especially ho dreaded 
Antipiter and his sons. Of these Iolas was 
tho’ Chief Cupbearer, whilst Kasandor had 
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come but lately. So tho lattor, soei 
certain Barbarians prostrating thomsolvés 
(xpooxuvotyras), a sort of thing which he, 
having beon brought up in Greek fashion, 
had never witnessed bei Oro, broke into fits 
of laughter. But Alexander in a rago gript 
him fast by the hair with both hands, 
and knocked his head against the wall."— 
Plutarch, Alexander, Ixxiv. 


A.D. 798.—“In tho 14th year of Tchin- 
yuan, the Khalif Galun (larüa) sent three 
ambassadors to the Emperor; thoy porformod 
the ceremony of kneeling and beating the 
forehead on the ground, to salute tho 
Emperor. Тһе earlier ambassadors froin 
the Khalifs who came to China had at 
first made difficulties about. performing this 
ceremony. Tho Chinese history relates that 
tho Mahomedans declared that they knelt 
only to worship Heaven. But eventually, 
being better informed, they made scruple 
no longer." —Gawbil, Abrégé de (Histoire des 
Thangs, in Ату, Mémoires conc, les Chinois, 
xvi, 14. 

с. 1215. — “ Tartari de mandato ipsius 
principes suos Baiochonoy ct Bato violenter 
ab omnibus nunciis ad ipsos venientibus 
faciunt adorari cum triplici genuum flexione, 
triplici quoquo capitum suorum in terram 
allisione."— Vincent Bellovacensis, Spee. Hise 
toriale, 1, xxix. cap. 74. 

1298.—''And when they aro all seated, 
each in his proper place, then a great 
prolato rises and says with a loud voice: 

Bow and adore!’ ‘And as soon as ho has 
said this, the company bow down until 
their forolicads touch the carth in adoration 
towards the Emperor as if ho were a god. 
And this adoration the ropeat four times.” 
—Marco Polo, Bk. ii. ch. 15, 


1401.—'* E ficicronle vestir dos ropas do 
camoout (see KINCOB), é 1а usanza cra, 
quando estas roupat ponian por cl Ѕойог, do 
facor un gran yantar, é despues de comer 
do les vestir de las ropas, $ entonces de 
fincar los finojos tres yeces in tierra por 
reverencia del gran Seior."—Clacijo, 8 xcii, 


» “And the custom was, when these 
robes wero presented as from the Emperor, 
to make a great feast, and aftor cating to 
clothe them with the robes, and then that 
they should touch the ground three times 
with the knees to show great reverence for 
the Lord.”—Seoe Markham, р. 101. 

1421.—“ His worship Hajji Yusuf the 
Kazi, who was . . . chief of onc of the 
twelvo imperial Councils, came forward 
accompanied by several Mussulmans ac- 

uainted with the languages. ‘They said to 
the ambassadors: ‘First prostrate your- 
selves, and then touch the ground threo 
times with your heads.'"— E from 
Shak Rukh, in Cathay, p. cevi. 


1502.—'* My uncle tho elder Khan came 
threo or four farsangs out from Tashkend, 
and having erected an awning, seated him- 
self under it. The younger 
- . . and when he came to the distanco nt 
which the kornish is to bo performed, ho 
knelt nine times, . . ."—Bater, 106. 
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c. 1890.—The Awraist under Akbar had 
been greatly modified : 

“His Majesty has commanded the palm 
of tho right hand to be paced upon tho foro- 
head, and the head to be bent downwards. 
This mode of stlutation, in the language 
of the present age, is called Kornish," — Aun, 

ed. Blachmana, i. 158. Em 

But for his pxvition as tho head of religion, 
in his now faith heredi or claimed 

stration (Чч) before him: — , 
loyer is and dark-minded men 
look upon prostration as blasphemous man- 
worship, His Majesty, from practical wisdom, 
has ordered it to he discontinued by the 

ignorant, and remitted it to all ranks... + 

However, iu the private assembly, when any 

of those are in waiting, upon whom the star 

of 1 fortune shines, and they receive the 

fer of seating; themselves, they certainly 
perform the prostration of gratitude by 
lovin down their foreheads to the carth. ы 
= Ње. р. 159. 

[1615, —**. : „ Whereatt some officers called 
mo to size-tla (sij-dah), but the King answered 
no, no, in Perski —Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. 
i. 21 ; and sco й. 296.] 

1618.——* Tho King (Shah 'Abbüs) halted 
and looked at the Sultan, the lattor on both 
knees, as is their fashion, near him, and 
advanced his right foot towards him to be 
kissed. Tho Sultan having kissed it, and 
touched it with his forehead . . . mado a 
circuit round tho king, passing behind him, 
and moking way for his companions to do 
tho like. ‘his done the Sultan came and 
kissed a second time, as did the other, and 

this they did three times."—J’. della Valle, 
i, 646. 

[c. 1686. —* Jub (Charnock) made a salam 
Kvornis, or low obeisance, every second step 
he advanced. "—Orme, Fragments, quoted in 
Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. xcvii.] 

1816.—'' Lord Amherst put into my hands 
... а translation . . . by Mr. Morrison of 
а document received at Tongchow with 
some others from Chang, containing an 
official description of tho ceremonies to bo 
observed at tho public audience of tho 
Embassador. . . . l'ho Embassador was then 
to have been conducted by tho Mandnrins 
to tho letel area, where kneeling . . . ho was 
next to havo been conducted to the lower end 
of the hall, where facing the upper part . . . 
ho was to have performed the ko-tou with 
9 prostrations; afterwards ho was to havo 
been led ont of the hall, and having pros- 
trated himself опсо behind the row of 
Mandarins, he was to have been allowed to 
sit down; he was further to havo 
trated himself with the attendant Princes 
and Mandarins when the Emperor drank. 
Two other prostrations were to have been 
made, the first when tho milk-tea was pre- 
sented to him, and the other when he had 
finished drinking." — в Journal of (Lord 
Amherst’s) Embassy lo China, 213-214, 

1821.--** The first ambassador, with all his 
following, shall then perform the ceremonial 
of the three kneclings and tho nine pros- 
trations ; they shall then risc and be led 
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ri er order.”—Ceremonial obsered 

aver dard of Peking Jor the Reception of 
Ambassadors, cd. 1921, in Pauthicr, 192.4 

1855—'*. . . The spectacle of one after 


another of the aristocracy of naturo making . 


the kotow to thoaristocracy of theaccident.” 
—И. Martiacan, Antobiog. ii. 377. 

]S60,—' Sumo Seiks, and a privato in thc 
Buifs having remained behind with the grog- 
caris, foll into tho hands of the Chinese. 
On tho next morning thoy wero brought 
before the authoritics, an commanded to 

rform the kotou. The Sciks oboyed; 
[en Moyse, the English soldier, declaring 
that ho would not prostrate himself before 
any Chinaman alive, was immediately 
knocked upon the head, and his body 
thrown upon a dunghill” (see China Corrc- 
spondent of tho Times). This passage 
prefaces some noble lines by Sir F. Doyle, 
ending : 

“ Vain mightiest fleets, of iron framed ; 

Vain those all-shattering guns; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed, 
Tho strong heart of her sons. 

So let his name through Europe ring — 
A man of mcan estato, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta's king, 
Because his soul was great." 

Muemillan’s Mag. iii. 130. 

1876.—'* Nebba more kowtow big people.” 
—Lelaad, 46. 

1879.—** We know that John Bull adores 
a lord, but a man of Major L'Estrange's 
social standing would scarcely kowtow to 
every shabby little title to bo found in 
stuffy Не rooms in Mayfair."—Sat. Review, 
April 19, p. 505. 


KOTUL, s. This appears to bea 
Turki word, though adopted by the 
Afghans. Kotuľ, “а mountain pass, a 
col? Pavet de Courteille quotes several 
pangs in which it oceurs from 

aber's original Turki. 

[1554.—Koutel.” Sce under RHINO- 
CEROS. 

+ [1809.—" We afterwards went on through 
the hills, and crossed two Cotuls or passes." 
—Elphinstone, Caubul, ей, 1842, i. 51.] 


KUBBER, KHUBBER, s. A1.—!’. 
—H. Fhabur, ‘news, and especially asa 
sporting term, news of game, ej. 
“There is pucka khubber of a tiger 
this morning.” 

[1$28.—**. . . the servant informed u> 
that there were some gongwalas, or villagers, 
in waiting, who had some khubber (new: 
about tigers) to give us," —Mundy, Pen and 
Pencil Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 59.] 

1878.—* Khabar of innumerable black 
partridges had been receive "— Life in the 
Mofussil, i. 159. 

1879.—* He will not tell me what khabbar 
has been received."—* Vanity Fair, Nov. 
29, p. 299. 
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_KUBBERDAUR. An interjc-| KULA,KLA, np. Burmese name 
tional exclamation, ‘Take care!’ | оға оган of pie India ; and 
Pers. khabar-ddr! ‘take heed!’ (see | hence RA plied also to the English 
KUBBER). It is the usual cry of | and other estoria who have come 
chokidars to show that they are|from India to Burma; in fact used 
awake. [Аз a substantive it has the 


sense of a ‘scout’ or ‘spy.’] 

с, 1004, — Euch owrak causeth а guard 
lo bo kept all the night long, in his par- 
ticular camp, of such men that perpetually 
go tho round, and cry Kaber-dar, havo a 
son Пеи, E.T. 119; [ed. Constable, 
569], 

с, 1005.—''Les archers criont cnsuite а 
pleine t6to, Caberdar, c'est à diro prends 
gardo. " — Thecciot, v. 58. 

[1813.— ** Thero is a strange custom which 
prevails at all Indian courts, of having a 
servant called a khubur-dar, or newsman, 
whois an admitted spy upon tho chief, about 
whose person ho is employed.”—Brouwghton, 
ree Jrom a Makratta Сатр, ед. 1892, 
р. 25. 


П 
KUHAR, s Hind. Kahdr, [Skt. 
skandha-kdra, ‘one who carries loads 
on, his АШ, The name of 
a Südra caste of cultivators, numerous 
in Bahir and the N.W. Provinces, 
whose speciality is to carry palankins. 
The name is, therefore, in many parts 
of India synonymous with ‘palankin- 
bearer, and the Hindu body-servants 
called bearers (q.v.) in the Bengal 
Presidency are generally of this caste. 


c. 1950.—'' It is tho custom for overy 
travoller in India . . . also to hiro kahürs, 
who carry the kitchen furniture, whilst 
others carry himsclf in the palankin, of 
which wo have spoken, and carry tho latter 
when it is not in usc."— Јон Batata, йі. 415. 

с. 1550.—“ So saying he began to mako 
ready a present, and sent for hulbs, roots, 
and fruit, birds and beasts, with the finest 
of fish . . . which were brought by kahăra 
in basketfuls.”—Rdmdguna of Tulsi Das, by 
Grose, 1878, ii. 101. 

1073.—''He (the President of Bombay). 
goos sometimes in his Coach, drawn by 
largo Milk-white Oxen, sometimes on Horse- | 
back, other times in Palankeens, carried by 
Cohors, Afussclmen Porters." —Fryer, 08. 

1810. — ** The Cahar, or palanquin-bearer, 
isa servant of peculiar utility in a country 


generally for a Western foreigner. 

The origin of this term has been 
much debated. Some have supposed 
it to be connected with the name of 
the Indian race, the Kols; another 
suggestion has connected it with 
Kalinga (see KLING); and a third 
with the Skt. ‘ula, ‘caste or tribe! ; 
whilst the Burmese popular etymology 
renders it from kä, ‘to cross over,’ and 
la, *to come, therefore ‘the people 
that come across (the sea) But the 
true history of the word has for the 
first time been traced hy Professor 
Forchhammer, to Gola, the name 
applied in old Pegu inscriptions to 
the Indian Buddhist immigrants, а 
name which le identifies with the 
Skt. Gauda, the ancient name of 
Northern Bengal, whence the famous 
city of Gaur (sce GOUR, c). 


Mth cent.—‘ Tho Heroes Sona and Uttara 
were sent to Rimaiia, which forms a part. 
of Suvannabhümi, to propagate the holy 
faith. . . . This town is called to this day 
Golamattihunagara, because of the many 
houses it contained made of carth in tho 
fashion of houses of the Gola people."— 
EO «t Kalyani near Legu, in Forchhammer, 
i. 5. 

1795.—'' They were still anxious to know 
why a person consulting his own amusement, 
and master of his own time, should walk so 
fast; but on being informed that [ was a 
*Colar, or stranger, and that it was tho 
custom of my country, they were reconciled 
to this. . . ."—Spaes, Embassy, р. 290, 


1855.—** His privato dwelling was a small 
place on ono side of the court, from which 
the women peeped out at the Kalás; . . ." 
—Yule, Mission lo the Covrt of Acu (Vhayre's), 


p. 5. 


"m “By a curious self-delusion, the 
Burmans would seem to claim that in theory 
at least they are white people. And what 
is still more curious, the Bengalees appear 
indireetly to admit the claim; for our 
servants in speaking of themselves and 


where, for four months, tho intenso hent | their countrymen, as distinguished from tho 


precludes Europeans from taking much | 


1873.—“ Ghai Kahár. A widely spread 
caste of rather inferior rank, whose occupa- 
tion is to carry paltis, dolis, water-skins, &c. ; 
to act as 


industrious class. d 
as of Telinga descent. . . ."—Dr. 
Carter's Notices of Castes in Bowlers Lry., 
quoted in Ind. Antiq. ii. 151. 


uchauan describes them 


"— Williamson, V.M. i. 209. | 


Porters . . . they eat tlesh and | 
drink spirits: they are an ignorant but * 


ane { surveying compass, but alsa to. theo- 


Burmans, constantly made use of the term 
kál «іні Ласк man," as the representa- 
tive of the Burmeso kala, a foreiguer,"-- 
Ibid. y. 37. 


KUMPASS, s. Hind. праз, cor- 
ruption of English compass, aud hence 
applied not only to a marine or a 


dolites, levelling instrumeuts, and other 


KUNKUR, CONKER. 


elaborate instruments of observation, 
sand even to the shaft of а carri 
Thus the-sextant used to be called 
tikunta kampdss, “the 3-cornered com- 
pass.” 


[1866.— Many an amusing story did I 
hear of this wonderful kumpass. It pos- 
sessed the power of roversing everything 
observed. enco if you looked throug 
tho doarbeen at a fort, everything inside was 
revealed, Thus the Feringhees so readily 
took forts, not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of tho door- 
been," —Confess. of an Orderly, 175.) 


KUNKUR, CONKER, &c, s 
Hind. kankar, ‘gravel? Ая regards the 
definition of the word in Anglo-Indian 
usage it is impossible to improve on 
Wilson; “A coarse kind of limestone 
fóund in the soil, in large tabular 
strata, or interspersed throughout the 
superficial mould, in nodules of various 
sizes, though usually small? Nodular 
kunkur, wherever it exists, is the usual 
material for road metalling, and as it 
binds when wetted and rammed into a 
compact, hard, and even surface, it is 
an admirable material for the purpose. 


c. 1781.—'* Etaya is situated on a very 
high bank of tho river Jumna, the sides of 
which consist of what in India is called 
concha, which is originally sand, but tho 
constant action of the sun in the dry season 
forms it almost into a vitrification " (!)— 
Hodges, 110. 

1794.—'' Konker" appears in a Nolifica- 
tion for tenders in Calcutta Gazette.—In 
Seton- Karr, ii. 135. 

с. 1809.—' We camo within view of Cawn- 
pore. Our long, long voyage terminated 
under a high bank."— Ars. 

«ood, Autobiog. 381. 

1810.—‘*. . . a weaker kind of limo is 
obtained by burning а substanco called 
kunkur, which, at first, might be mistakon 
for small rugged flinta, slightly coated with 
soil."— Williamson, V. A. її, 13, 


KUREEF, KHURREEF,s. Hind. 
adopted from “Ar. ct (‘autumn’). 
The crop sown just before, or at the 
beginning of, the rainy season, in May 
or June, олд reaped after the rains in 
November—December. This includes 
rice, maize, the tall millets, &c. (See 
RUBBEE). 

[1824.—'' Tho basis on which tho scttle- 
menta were genorally founded, wasa measure- 
ment of tho Khureef, or first crop, whon it 
is cut down, and of tho Rubbee, or second 
when it is about half a foot high. . . Ы 
Malcolm, Central India, її. 29. ] A 
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KURNOOL, n.p. The name of a 
city and territory in the Deccan, Karnil 
of the Imp. Gazetteer; till 1838 a 
tributary Nawabship; then resumed 
on account, of treason ; and now since 
1858 a collectorate of Madras Presi- 
dency. Eros Kandanür; Canoul 
of Orme. irkpatrick says that the 
пае Kurnool, Kunnool, or Kunduool 
all of which forms seem to be applied 
corruptly to the place) signifies in the 
language of that ошау *fine spun, 
clear thread, and according to Meer 
Husain it has its name from its beauti- 
ful cotton fabrics, But we presume the 
town must have existed before it made 
cotton fabrics? This is a specimen of 
the stuff that men, even so able as 
Kirkpatrick, sometimes repeat after 
those native authorities who “ought 
to know better,” as we are often told. 
[The Madras Gloss. gives the name as 
Tam. karn&lu, from kandena, “а mixture 
of lamp-oil and burnt straw used in 
greasing cart-wheels’and prol, ‘village,’ 
because when the temple at Alampur 
was being built, the wlieels of the carts 
were greased here, and thus a settlement 
was formed.] 


KUTTAUR, s Hind. katdr, Skt: 
kattdra, ‘a dagger,’ especially a kind of 
dagger peculiar to India, having a solid 
blade of diamond-section, the handle 
of which consists of two parallel hars 
with a eross-piece joining them. The 
hand grips the cross-piece, and the lars 
pass along cach side of the wrist. [See 
a drawing in Egerton, Handbook, Indian 
Arms, pl. ix.] Ibn Batuta’s account 
is vivid, and perhaps in’ the matter of 
size there may be no exaggeration. 
Through the kindness of Col. Water- 
house I have a phototype of some 
Travancore weapons shown ai the 
Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-4 ; among 
them two great. katdrs, with sheaths 
made from the snouts of two saw- 
fishes (with the teeth remaining in). 
They are «done to scale, and one of 
the blades is 20 inches long, the other 
26. There is also a plate in the 
Tud. Antiq. (vii. 193) representing some 
curions weapons from the Tanjore 
Palace Armoury, among which are 
katdr-hilted daggers evidently of great 
length, though the entire length is not 
shown, The йе accompanies in- 
teresting notes by Mr. M. J. Walliouse, 
who states the curious fact that many 
of the blades mounted katar-fashion 
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labhy, in Lys presenco of all tho company, 
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were of European manufacture, and | waved his catarra, or short daggar, over tho 
PES one of Mem bore the famous name Pedo the expiring ато D SU 
of Andrea Ferara. I add an extract. A ee p сша eve 

Mr. Walhouse accounts for the adoption dos оа Маа pro = тоноп t tha 
of these blades in a country possess- | third hour Luilabhy had offested his curo." 
ing the far-famed Indian steel, in that | —Forbes, Or. Mem, iii. 249 ; [2nd od. ii. 272, 
the latter was excessively brittle. The 


and soo i. 69]. 
passage from Stavorinus describes the | —1856.—'* Tho manners of tho bardio tribo 
weapon, without giving a native name. 


aro very similar to thoso of their Rajpoot 
We do not know what name is indicated | Clients; their dress is nearly tho samo, but 
by ‘belly piercer.’ 


tho bard scldom appears without tho 
*Kutár, or dagger, а ropresentation of 

„©. 1343.—** Tho villagers gathered round 
him, and one of them stabbed him with a 


which is scrawled beside his signaturo, and 

often rudely соата upon HORSE 

kattüra. This is tho namo given to an | 39? E Trà A" (d. в death in this sacred 

iron weapon resembling a Aachena" duty of a” (q.v.).—Forbes, Каз Mala, 
the hand is inserted into it so that the fore- 

arm is shiclded; but the blade beyond is 


ed. 1878, pp. 559-560. 
1878.—" Tho ancient Indian smiths scom 
two cubits in length, and a blow with it is 
mortal.”"—Jin Batuta, iv. 31-32, 


to havo had a difficulty in hitting on a 
medium between this highly refined brittlo 

1442.—“Tho blacks of this country havo 
the body nearly naked. . . . In опо hand 


stecl and a too soft motal. In ancient 
sculptures, ns in Srirangam near Trichina- 

they hold an Indian poignard (katürah-i- 

Hindi), and in the other a buoklor of ox- 


palli, life-sized figures of armed men aro 
ropresontod, рош E са tong 
hide ... this costumo is common to tho | 9226013 of а peculiar shapa ; the handles, 
king and the beggar."—Aldurrazzak, in not so broad as in the later Kuttars, aro 
India in the X Vth Cent., p. 17. 
c. 1526. —'* On the whole there wero givon 


covored with a long narrow guard, nnd tho 
one tipchàk horse with tho saddlo, two pairs 


blades inches nt bottom, taper 
very gradually to a point through a length 

of swords with the belts, 25 sets of enamollod 

daggers (khanjar—seo HANGER), 10 cna- 


of 18 inches, more than ў of which ia deeply 
channelled on both sides with 6 converging 
Аис 3 ves. Thero wore many of these in tho 
melled kitárehs, two daggers (jamdher— 
seo JUMDUD) sct with precious stonos."— 
Baber, 338. 


Tanjor armo rfectly corresponding... 
and all Wero аз 5 bo asliy | bent."— 

[c. 1590.—In the list of the Moghul arms 
we have: “10. Katárah, price  R. to 1 


Ind. Antig. vii. 

»L. А e" KUZZANNA, з. Ar.—H. Ліана, 

Rr dich seer wh Ratna thy” [ia A 
1638.—Tes personnes de qualité portèt zinah, or khaznal, means ‘a treasure, 
dans la ccinture vne sorto d'armes, ou do | representing 1000 kis or purses, each 
poignards, courte et large, qu'ila appellent | worth about £5 (es Burton, Ar. Nights, 
ginda (1) ou Catarre, dont la gardo ct la | i, 405).] It is the usual word for the 
gaino sont d'or.” —Mandelslo, Paris, 1859, | district and general treasuries in British 
: India; and khazdnchi for the treasurer. 


1683.—'* Yo King's Duan («co DEWAUN) 
had demanded of them Rupees on 
account of remains of last year's ‘Tallecas 
(see TALLICA) . . . ordering his Peasdast 
(етан an assistant) to sce it suddenly 
paid in yo King's Cuzzanna.” — Medlyes, 
Diary, Нак. Soc. 1. 103. 

[1757.—'* A. mint has beon established in 
Calcutta; continue coining gold and silver 
into Siccas and Mohura . . . they shall 

ass current in tho provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, and bo received into tha 
Cadganna. . . ."—Perwannah from Jafier 
Ally Khan, in Verelst, App. 145.] 


KUZZILBASH, np. Turki £izil- 
bash, *red-head.’ "This title has been 
since the days of the Safavi (sce 
SOPHY) dynasty in Persia, ШШ to 
the Persianized Turks, who form the 
ruling class in that country, from 
the red caps which they wore. The 


1673.—“ They go rich in Attire, with a 
Poniard, or Catarre, at their girdlo."— 
Fryer, 93. 

1690.—'*. . . which chafes and ferments 
him to such a pitch ; that with a Catarry or 
Bagonet in his hands he first falls upon thoso 
that are near him . . . killing and stabbing 
as ho goes. . . ."— Осіндіон, 237. 

1154.—'*To theso wero added an enamelled 
dagger (which the Indians call cuttarri) and 
two swords. . . ."—JT. of Nadir, in Hanway's 
Travels, її. 386. 

1768-71.—“' They (the Moguls) on tho left 
side . . . wear a weapon which they call by 
a namo that may be translated belly-yrercer ; 
it is about 14 inches long; broad near tho 
hilt, and tapering away to a share point; it 
is made of tine steel; the handle has, on 
each side of it, a catch, which, when tho 
weapon is griped by tho hand, shuts round 
tho wrist, and secures it from being dropped.” 
—Stavorinus, E.T. i. 457. 


1813.—'* After a short silent prayer, Lul- 


4 
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class is also settled extensively over 
Afghanistan. [“At Kabul,” writes 
Bellew Races of Afghanistan, 107), 
“he (Nadir) left as chandaul, or "rear 
› а detachment of 19,000 of his 
Tiziash (во named from the red caps 
they wore), or Mughal Persian troops. 
After the death of Nadir they remained 
at Kabul asa military colony, and their 
descendants occupy @ distinct quarter 
of the city, whic is called Chandaul. 
These Kizilbash hold their own ground 
here, as a. distinct Persian community 
of the Shia persuasion, nst the 
native population of the Sunni pro- 
fession. They constitute an important 
element in the general population of 
the city, and exercise а considerable 
influence in its local politics. Owing to 
their isolated position and antagonism 
to the native population, they are 
favourably. inclined to the British 
authority] Мапу of them used to 
take service with the Delhi emperors ; 
and not a few do so now in our irontier 


cavalry regiments, 


с. 1510.—'' L'vsanza loro è di portare vna 
berretta rossa, ch'auanza sopra la testa 
mezzo braccio, a guisa d'vn zon (‘like а top’), 
che dalla parte, che si mette in testa, vino 
а essar larga, ristringendosi tuttauia sino in 
cima, ot ё fatta con dodici costo grosso vn 
dito... ne mai liano barba ne mos- 
tacchi."—G. M. Angiolello, in Ramusio, ii. 
1. 74. 

1550.—''Oltra il deserto che ё sopra il- 
Corassam fino à Samarcand . . . signorreg- 
giano Jescil bas, ciob lo borretto verdi, lo 
quali benotte verdi sono alcuni i 

usulmani che portano lo loro berrette di 
feltro vorde acute, о cosi si fanno chiamaro 
à difforontia de Soffiani suoi capitali nomici 
che signoreggi: la Persia, anche essi 
Musulmani, i quali portano lo berrette товве, 
quali borrette vordi о rosso, hanno continua- 
mente hauuta fra so guerra crudelissima per 
causa di divorsità di opinione mella loro 
religiono."— Y Memet, in Ramusio, ii. 
f. 160. ‘Beyond the desert nbovo Coras- 
sam, as far as Samarkand and tho idolatrous 
cities, the Yeshilbas (lescilbas) or *Greon- 
caps,’ aro predominant. Theso Green-caps 
aro certain Musulman Tartars who wear 
pointed. caps of green folt, and they aro so 
called to distinguish them from their chief. 
enemies the Soffians, who are predominant 
in Persia, who aro indeed also Musulmans, 
but who wear red caps." 


1574.—'' These Persians are also call 
Red Turks, which I believe is po mas 
have behind on their Turbants, Red Marks, 
= они ee with Red Brims, 

у they are soon discerned 
Nations."—Ramoolf, 173. тта 


1606.—‘‘ Cocelbaxas, who аге the soldiors 


KYOUNG. 

whom they esteem most highly." —Goucea, 
1653.—''Ie visitó lo Xkeselbache qui 

commande vno petite forteresse, duquel ic 

recou beaucoup do civilitez."— De Lu Boul- 

laye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, pp. 284-5. 

, . "Keselbache cst vn mot composé 
do еве, qui signifio rouge, ot bachi, toste, 
comme qui diroit teste rouge «et par со 
terme s'entendent les gens do guorro de 
Perse, à cause du bonnot do Sophi qui est 
rougo." —Zbid. 545. 

1673.—“‘ Those who composo the Main 
Body of the Ca are the Cusle-Bashees, 
or with us the Chovaliers."—JFryer, 356. 
Fryer also writes Cusselbash (Index). 

1815.—'' The seven Turkish tribes, who 
had been tho chief promoters of his (Istnail's) 
glory and success, wore distinguished by a 
particular dress; they wore a red cap, from 
which they received the Turkish namo of 
Kuzelbash, or ‘golden heads,’ which has 
descondéd to their posterity.” — Malcolm, 
М. of Persia, ii. 502-3. 

1828.—'* Tho Kuzzilbash, a Talo of Khor- 
азап. By James Baillio Fraser.” 

1883.—“ For thoro аге rats and rats, and 
a man of average capacity may as well 
һоро to distinguish sciontifically between 
Ghilzais, Kuki Kheyls, Logar Maliks, 
Shigwals, Ghazis, Jezailchis, Hazaras, 
Logaris, Wardaks, Mandozais, Lepel- 
Griffin, and Kizilbashes, as to master the 
division of the great race of rats.”—Tribes 
on My Frontier, 15. 


KYFE, n. One often meets with 
this word (Ar. kaif) in books about the 
Levant, to indicate the absolute enjoy- 
ment of the dolce far niente. Though 
it is in the Hindustani dictionaries, we 
never remember to have heard it used 
in India ; but the first quotation below 
shows that it is, or has been, in use in 
Western India, in something like the 
Turkish sense. The proper meaning 
of the Ar. word is ‘how?’ ‘in what 
manner}? the secondary is ‘partial 
intoxication.’ This looks almost like 
a [онш to the English vulgar slang 
of how comed you so?! But in fact 
а man’s kaif is his *howness, i.c. what 
pleases him, his humour; and this 
[эз into the sense of gaiety caused 

y hashish, &c. 

1808.—'*. . . а kind of confectio Japonica 
loaded with opium, Санја ог Bang, and 
causing keif, or the first degree of intoxica- 
tion, lulling the sonses and disposing to 
sleep."—R. Drummond. 


KYOUNG, & Burm. kyaung. A 
Buddhist monastery. The term is not 
employed by Padre Sangermano, who 
uses bao, a word, he says, used by the 


KYTHEE. 
Portuguese in India (р. 88). І cannot 
explain it. [See BAO) 

1799.—“ Tho kioums or convents of the 
Rhahaans are difforent in their structure 
from common houses, and much resemble 
tho architocturo of tho Chinese; they are 
mado entirely of wood ; the roof is com- 


posed of different stages, su Forte b 
strong рага," &c.—Symes, p. 9 . М 


KYTHEE, s Hind. Kaithi. А 
form of cursive Nagari character, used 
by Bunyas, &c., in Gangetic India. It 
is from Keyath (Skt. Kayastha) а 
member of the writer-caste. 


L 


LAC, s. Hind. lakh, from Skt. 
lakshd, for raksha. The resinous in- 
erustation produced on certain trees 
(of which the Фла (see DHAWE) is 
one, but chiefly Peepul, and khossum 
[kusum, kusumb], d.e. Schleichera bijuga, 
trijuga) by the puncture of the Lac 
insect (Coccus Lacca, L.). Bet Toit, 
in Vol ПІ. As. Res., 384 seqq ; үт а 
full list of the trees on which the 
insect feeds, in Watt, Econ. Dic. ii. 
410 seg. The incrustation contains 
60 to 70 per cent. of resinous lac, and 
10 per cent. of dark red colourin 
matter from which is manufacture 
lac-dye. The material in its original 
crude form is called stick-lac; when 
boiled in water it loses its red colour, 
and is then termed seed-lac; the 
melted clarified substance, after the 
extraction of the dye, is turned out 
in thin irregular laminae called shell- 
lac. This is used to make sealing-wax, 
in the fabrication of varnishes, and 
very largely.as a stiffening for men's 
hats. 

Though lai bears the same sense in 
Persian, and lak ог luk are used in 
modern Arabic for sealing-wax, it 
would appear from Dozy (Glos, pp. 
295-6, and Oosterlingen, 57), that 
identical or аура forms are 
used in various Arabic-speaking regions 
for a variety of substances giving a 
dye, including the coccus ilicis or 

ermes. Still, we have seen no evi- 
dence that in India the word was 
applied otherwise than to the lac of 
our heading. (Garcia says that the 
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Arabs called it loc-sumutri, ‘lac of 
Sumatra’; probably because the Pegu 
lac was biought to the ports of 
Sumatra, and purchased there.) And 
this the term in the Periplus seems 
unquestionably to indicate; whilst it 
is probable that the [заде quoted 
from Aelian is a much misconceived 
account of the product. It is not 
nearly so abs as De Monfart/s 
account below. The English word 
lake for a certain red colour is from 
this. So also are lacquer and lackered 
ware, because lac is used in some of the 
varnishes with which such ware is 
prepared, 

с. A.D. 80-90.—Theso articles are imported 
fou rts of Barbvaricé, on tho W. of the 

Sod) from tho interior parts of Arinkó:— 
© Z(0pos "Т»дикдз xal erópwpa (Indian 
iron and steel) 
* * * LÀ * 
Adxxos xpupárwos (Lac-dye).” 
Periplus, § 6. 

c. 250.—‘‘There are produced in India 
animals of the sizo of n bootlo, of a red 
colour, and if you saw thom for the first 
time you would comparo thom to cinnabar. 
They have vory long legs, and are soft to 
the touch ; they are produced on tho trees 
that bear efectrum, and thoy feed on tho 
fruit of these. The Indians catch them 
and crush them, and with these dye their 
red cloaks, and tho tunics under these, and 
everything elso that they wish to turn to 
this colour, and to dye. And this kind of 
clothing is carried also to the King of 
Porsia."—<aAelian, de Nat. Animal. iv. 46. 

с. 1313. —The notice of lacca in Pegolotti 
is in parts n difficult to translato, and 
we do not fool absolutely certain that it 
refers to the Indian product, though we 
believe it to be so. Thus, after explaining 
that there aro two classes of /acca, tho ma- 
tura and acerbe, or ripo and unripe, he goes 
оп: “It is produced attached to stalks, t.¢. 
to the branches of shrubs, but it ought to 
bo clear from stalks, and carthy dust, and 
sand, and from costiere (1). Tho stalks aro 
tho twigs of the wood on which it is pro- 
duced, the costiere or Sigs, as the Catalans 
call them, aro comp of tho dust of tho 
thing, which when it is fresh heaps ther 
and hardens like pitch; only that pitch is 
black, and those costiere or figs are red and 
of the colour of unripe lacca. And more of 
these costiere is found in tho WENN than the 
Bu lacca,” and so on.—Della Decima, iii. 


1510.—''Thero also grows a very large 


red | quantity of lacca (or lacra) for maki 


colour, and the tree of this is form 
like our trees which produco walnuts.”— 
Vartkema, 238. 
1516.—'' Hero (in Pogu) they load much 
fino laquar, which grows in the country.”— 
Barbosa, Lisboa Acad., 300. 


LACCADIVE ISLANDS. 


1519.—‘ And becauso ho had it much in 

SSTP to get all НЕ lac. (alaere) ауа 
wi 

Sat descend thet much camo to 


by the ships of 
tho Coast of Gree y выра 0 Н 


const. . . « — Correct, ii. 567. 

1563.—'* Now it is timo to speak of the 
lacre, of which so much із consumed in this 
country in closing letters, and for other seals, 
in the place of wax."—Garcia, f. 112v. 

1582.—'*Lakeris a kindo of gum that pro- 
cedeth of the ant." — Castañeda, tr. by Lg 


f. 33. 

c. 1590.—(Recipe for Lac varnish). “Кас 
is used for ckighs (sec CHICK, a). If red, 
4 ser of lac, and 1 я, of vermilion ; if. yollow, 
4 s. of lac, and 1 s. zurnuh." —in, 
Blochmann, i. 226. 

1615.—'*In this Папа бел) is tho hard 
Waxe mado (which we cal Spanish Waxo), 
and is mado in the mannorfollowing. Thoy 
incloso a largo plotto of ground, with a 
littlo tronch filled with water; then thoy 

sticko up a great number of small staues 

n tho sayd plot, that being dono they 

bring thither a sort of pismires, farre biggar 
than ours, which becing debar'd by the water 
to issuo out, aro constrained to retire them- 
selves vppon the said staues, whore thoy 
aro kil'd with the Hento of the Sunne, and 
theroof it is that Lacka is made.”—De 
Monfart, 35-30. 

c. 1610.—*. .. Vne manièro de boite 
ronde, vernie, ct lacrée, qi ost vne ouurage 
do ces isles.” —Pyrard de Lacal, i. 127 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 170]. 

1627.—“‘Lac is a strange drugge, mado 
by certain winged Pismires of the gumme 

Trees." — Purchas, Pilgrimage; 569. 

1614.—''There are in the territories of 
the Mogor, besides those things montioned, 
other articles of trade, such as Lacre, both 
tho insect lacre and the cake” (de formiga 
e de pasta).— Bocarro, MS. 

1663.—'*In one of these Halls you shall 
find Embroidorers . . . in another you shall 
see Goldsmiths . . . in a fourth Workmen 
E Lacon." —Jernier. Е.Т. 83 ; [ed. Constable, 


1727.—" Their lackt or j«pon'd Waro is 
without any Doubt tho best in tho World.” 
—A. Hamilton, ii. 305; [ed. 1744]. 


LAOCADIVE ISLANDS, wp. 
Probably Skt. Laksadvipa, ‘100,000 
Islands’; a name however which 
would apply much better to the 
Maldives, for the former are not 
really very numerous. There is not, 
we suspect, any ancient or certain 
native source for the name as specifi- 
cally applied to the northern group of 
islands. Barbosa, the oldest authority 
we know as mentioning the group 
(10), calls them Malandira, and the 
Maldives Palandiva. Several of the 
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individual islands аге mentioned in 
the  Tuhfat-al- Majahidin (ET by 
Rowlandson, pp. 150-52) the group 
itself being called “the islands of 


Malabar." 


LACE, s One hundred thousand, 
and especially in the Anglo-Indiau 
colloquial 100,000 Rupees, in the days 
of better exchange the equivalent of 
£10,000. Hind. lakh, lak, &e., from 
Skt. laksha, used (see below) in the 
same sense, but which appears to have 
originally meant “a mark.” It is 
necessary to explain that the teru 
does not occur in the earlier Skt. 
works Thus in the Talavakdra Brah- 
mand, a complete series of the higher 
numerical terms is given. After sate 
(10), sahasra (1000), comes  ayutc 
(10,000), prayute (пою а million), 
niyuta (now also a million), arbudu 
(100 millions) nyarbuda (not now 
used), nikharna (do.), and padma (now 
10,000 millions). Laksha is therefore a 
modern substitute for prayuta, and 
the series has been expanded. This 
was probably done by the Indian 
astronomers between the 5th and 10th 
centuries A.D. 

The word has been adopted in 

dic Malay иш ауди and other 
anguages of the Archipelago. But 
it g remarkable that ГУ all of this 
class of languages which have adopted 
the word it is used in the sense of 
10,000 instead of 100,000 with the 
sole exception of the Lampungs of 
Sumatra, who use it correctly. (Craw- 
furd). (See CRORE.) 
We should observe that though a 
lack, used absolutely for a sum of 
money, in modern times always implies 
rupees, this has not always been the 
case. Thus in the time of Akhar and 
his immediate successors the revenue 
was settled and reckoned in laks of 
dams (y.v.). Thus: 


c. 1591.—''In tho year of his 


40th 


majestys reign (Akbar's), his dominions ` 


consisted of 105 Sircars, subdivided into 
.2737 Kuslaks (sco CUSBAH), the revenue 
of which he settled for ten усагз, at the 
annual rent of 3 .Arzits, 62 Crore, 97 Lacks, 
55,210 Dams, . . .”—<lycen, ed, Gludwin, 
ii. 15 [ed. Jarrett, ii. 115]. 


At Ormuz again we find another 
lack in vogue, of which the unit was 
apparently the dindr, not, the old gold 
coin, but. a degenerate dindr of small 
value. Thus: 


LACK. 


1554.—''(Monoy of Ormuz).—A leque is 
equivalent to 50 pardaos of gadis; which is 
called ‘bad monoy,' (and this leque is not 
а coin but a number by which they reckon 
at Ormuz): and each of these pardaos is 
equal to 2 azares, and each azar to 10 gadis, 
each fadi to 100 dinars, and after this 
fashion thoy calculate in the books of the 
Custom-house. . „ ."—Nunez, Lycro dos 
Pesos, &c., in Subsidios, 25. 

Here the azar is tho Porsian kazār ог 
1000 (dinars); the gadi Pers. sad or 100 
(dinars) ; tho leque or lak, 100,000 (dinars) ; 
and the onda (sce TOMAUN), which docs 
not appear here, is 10,000 (diadrs). 

c. 1800,—“ They went to tho Каз tont, 
killed him, and came back into the town, 
whence they carried off money belonging to 
tho Sultan amounting to 12 laks. The lak 
is а sum of 100,000 (silver) dtxdrs, equivalent 
to 10,000 Indian gold dindrs."—Jin Вина, 
iii. 106. 

c. 1940.—'* Tho Sultan distributes daily 
two läks in alms, nevor lesa; a sum of 
which tho equivalent in money of Egypt and 
Syria would bo 160,000 pieces of silver,” — 
аек Dimishki, in Notes and Exts., 
xiii, 19 


In these examples from Pinto the 
word is used apart from money, in the 
Malay form, but not in the Malay 


LALLA. 


where they have found great summes of 
money. Under his bed were found Lacks 
44. In tho Houso of Office two Lacks. 
They in all found Ten Lacks already, und 
make no doubt but to find того Майте, 
Diary, Jan, 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 145]. 

1692.—'*. . . а lack of Pagodas. . . ." 
—In Wheeler, i. 262. 

1747.—''The Nabob and other Principal 
Persons of this Country aro of such an 
extremo lacrative (sie) Disposition, and . . . 
aro so exceedingly avaritious, occasioned 
by the largo Proffors thoy havo received 
from tho nch, that nothing lesa than 
Lacks will go ncar to satisfio them."—Zetter 
from Kt, St. David to the Court, May 2 (М8. 
Records in India Office). 

1778.—'*Sir Matthew Mite will make up 
the money already advanced in another 
namo, by way of future mortgage upon his 
estate, for the entire paronan; 5 lacks of 
roupecs.”—Foote, The Nabob, Act I. sc. i. 

1785.—'* Your servants have no Trade in 
this country; neither do you B them 
high wages yet in a fow years thoy return 
to England with many lacs of 
Nabob Y, Arcot, in. Burke's Spoccl 
Debts, Works, iv. 18. 

1833.—'' Tout le resto (ct dans lo reste il 
у з dos intendants riches do plus do vingt 
lake) s'assicd par terre.” — Jacquemont, 
Correspond. ii. 120. 


sense of 10,000 : 


с. 1540.—'* The old man desiring to satis- 
fio Antonio de F'ari«'s demand, Sir, said he 
‚ the chronicles of those times afirm, 
how in only four yeares and an half sixteen 
Lacazaas (lacasá) of men were slain, every 
Lacazaa containing «x hundred thousand." — 
Pinto (orig. cap. xlv.) in Cogan, p. 53. 

c. 1546.—'*. . . he ruined in 4 months 
space all the enemies countries, with such a 

estruction of people as, if credit may be 
given to our histories . . . thoro died fifty 
Laquesaas of persons.”—ZJbid. p. 224. 

1615.—'' And tho whole present was worth 
ten of thoir Leakes, as they call them; a 
Leake boing 10,000 pounds sterling; the 
whole 100,000 pounds sterling."—Curyat's 
Letters from India (Crudities, iii. f. 25v). 

1616.— Не received twenty lecks of 
roupies towards his charge (two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling)."—Sir 7. Roe, 
reprint, Ba (Hak. Soe. i, 201, and seo i. 
95, 183, 238]. 


1651.—** Yeder Lac is hondert duysond." 
— Rogerius, 77. 

c. 1605.—'* Il faut cont mille roupics pour 
fairo un lek, cent mille leks pour fairo un 
courou, cent millo cowrows pour faire un 
padan, ot cent mille padan pour faire un 
nil." —Thevenot, v. 54. 

1678.—''In these great Solemnities, it is 
usual for them to set it around with Lamps 
to the number of two or three Leaques, 
which is so many hundred thousand in our 
account," — Fryer, (р. 104, reading Lecques]. 

1684. —'' They have by information of the 
servants dug in severall places of the house, 


bers in 
laks (“1аб' or *Iakh') and £ofi 
and an Indian sum is wont to bo 
thus: 123, 45, 67, 890, to signif; 
45 lakhs, + 67 thousand, eight hundred ai 
ninoty."— Whitney, Sansk. Grammar, 101. 


G 1600-1620), 


1879.—''In modern times tho only num- 

ractical uso above .' thousands" aro 

(‘croro’) 5 
in 


123 crores, 
nd 


The oldor writers, it will be o! 
put tho lakh at £10,000; 


milton (c. 1 puts it at £12,500; 


00] 
Williamson (с. 18) nt tho same; thon 
for many years it stood again as the cqui- 
valent of £10,000; now үй 
moro 


46066]. 


880) it is little 
than £8000; [now (1901) nbout 


LAOKERAGE. (See KHIRAJ.) 
LALL-SHRAUB, з. Englishman's 


Hind. ldl-shardb, ‘red wine) Тһе 
universal name of claret in India. 


[с. 1780.—'* To every plate аге sot down 


two glasses; one pyramidal (like hobnob 
glasses in ) 
clarot) ; tho other a common sized wineglass 
for whatevor beverago is most agreeable,"— 


England) for Loll Shrub (scilicet, 


Diary of Mrs. Fay, in Busted, Echoes, 123.] 


LALLA, в. P.—H. lala. In Persia 
this word seems to be used for a kind 
of domestic tutor; now for a male 
nurse, or a3 he would be called in 
India, ‘child’s bearer.” In N. India 
it is usually applied to a native clerk 
writing the vernacular, or to a respect- 


LAMA. 


able merchant. [For the Pers. usage 
see Blochmann, Ain, i. 426 note.] 

1765.—'* Amongst the first to bo con- 

iderod, I would recommend Juggut Sect, 

and ono Gurdy Loll."— Verelii, App Lom 

=" there are no tigors, * 
ix [scribo] Босоо To shikaree.”"——Sociely 
in India, ii. 176.] 


LAMA, s A Tibetan Buddhist 
monk. ‘Tibet. bLama (b being silent). 
The word is sometimes found written 
Llama; but this is nonsense. In fact 
it seems to be a popular confusion, 
arising from the name of the S. 
American quadruped which is so spelt. 
See quotation, from Times below. 

. 1590.—'*Fawning Court doctors . . - 
said it wns mentionod in somo holy books 
that mon used to live up to the age of 1000 
years... and in Thibet thoro wero oven 
now a class of Lümahs or Mongolian 
devotees, and rocluses, and hermits that 
live 200 years and more. . . ."—Baddoni, 
quoted by Blockmann, li, i. 201. 

1664, — “This Ambassador had in his 


suit a Physician, which was said to bo o! 
the Kingdom of Lassa, and of the Tribe 
Lamy or which is that of the mon of 
tho Law in that country, as the Brakmans 
are in the Indies... he related of his 

t Lama that when ho was old, and 
ready to die, ho assembled his council, and 


declared to them that now Бо was passing | J 


into the Body ofa little child lately born. . . . 
—Bernier, E.T. 185 ; [ed. Constable, 424]. 

1716.—“ Les Thibetaines ont des Roligieux 
nommés Lamas."—In Lettres Edif. xii. 438. 

1774.—'*. . . ma questo primo figlio . . . 
rinunzid la corona al secondo o lui difatti si 
fece religioso о lama del paeso."— Della 
Tomba, 61. 


c. 1818.— 
“Tho Parliament of Thibet mot— 

_, The little Lama, called before it, 
Did there and then his whipping get, 
And, as the Nursery Gazetto 

Assures us, like a hero bore it.” 
T. Moore, The Little Grand Lama. 


1876.— “. . . Hastings . . . touches on 
tho analogy between Tibet and the high 
valley of Quito, as described b; Do ‘in 


Condamino, an analogy which Mr. Markham 
brings out in interesting dotail. . . . But 
when he ei on the wool which is a 
staple of both countries, and on the animals 
producing it, ho risks confirming in careless 
renders that popular impression which 
might be expressed in the phraseology of 
Fluelen—'"Tis all one; "із alike as my 
m to my fingers, and there is Llamas 
May T '—Rev. of Markham’s Tibet, in Times, 
"The passage last quoted is in jesti: i 
pre following dices ы delightful: 
1879.— The landlord prostrated himself 
as roverently, if not as lowly, as a Peravian 
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before his Grand Llama."— Patty's Dream 
a novel reviewed in the “Academy, May 17.” 


LAMASERY, LAMASERIE, s- 
This is a word, introduced apparently 
by the French R. C. Missionaries, for 
a lama convent. Without being 
positive, I would say that it does not 
represent any Oriental word (e.g. com- 

und of lami and serai) but is a 
Factitious French word analogous to- 
nonnerie, vacherie, laiterie, &c. 

[o. 1844.—'* According to the Tartars, the 

tho Five Towers is tho best 
Teer ап bo buried іп."— Huc, Travels 
in Tartary, i. 18.] 


LAMBALLIE, LOMBALLIE, 
LOMBARDIE, LUMBANAH, &., 
s. Рак. Hind. Lambdrd, Mahr. Lam- 
bax, with other forms іп the languages 
of the Peninsula. [Platts connects the 
name with Skt. lumba, fone tall’; 
the Madras Gloss. with Skt. lampata, 
К, J] А wandering tribe of 


f | dealers in grain, salt, Фе, better 


known as Banjards (see BRINJARRY). 
As an Anglo-Indian word this is now 
obsolete. It was perhaps a corruption 
of Lubhdna, the name of one of the 
great clans or divisions of the Ban- 
aris. [Another suggestion made is 
that the name is derived from their 
business of carrying salt (Skt. атала) ; 
see Ci ibes of N.W.P. i. 158.] 


1756.—‹ The army was constantly sup- 
pa . . . by bands of people called 
ballis, peculiar to the Deccan, who are 
constantly moving up and down the country, 
with their flocks,. and contract to furnish 
the armies in tho field.”—Orme, ii. 102. 
1785.—'* What you say of tho scarcity of 
grain in your army, notwithstanding your 
having а cutwal (see COTWAL), and so 
many Lumbanehs with gp has astonished 
us,"— Letters of Tippoo, 49. 


LANCHARA, s. A kind of small 
vessel often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese histories of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The derivation is probably 
Malay lanchdr, ‘quick, nimble? [Mr. 
Skeat writes : “The real Malay form is 
Lanchar-an, which is regularly formed 
from Malay lanchdr, ‘swift, and lan- 
chara I believe to be a Port. form 
of lanchar-an, as lanchara could not 
possibly, in Malay, be formed from 

nchdr, as has hitherto been implied 
or suggested."] 

c. 1535.—''In questo paese di Cambaia 
(read Camboja) ES sono molti fiumi, nelli 
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quali vi sono li nauili detti Lancharas, cd li 
quali vanno nauigando la costa di Siam. . . ." 
ape de Regni, &c., in Ramusio, i. 


fryre (or Jesuit) tould Mr. Pencock at Lan- 
це that Capt. Adams was dead in tho 
howse of the said Guzano, which now I know 
is a lyo por letters I received. . . ."—Cueks, 
to Wickham, in Diary, &c., ii, 264. 
1618.—'*It has now com to passe, which 
before I feared, that a company of rich 
usurers have gotten this sentence against 
us, and com doune together oyory yearo to 
jue and this Place, and have all- 
wais byn accustomed to buy by the pancade 
(as thoy call it), or whole sale, all the goodes 
ee е quens кошкаш the 
LAND , ingales having no prevelegese as we 
of India. A wind which blows sea- havai Tho some ome Er is spolling 
ward. diring the night and early | and adopts Nangasaque (1011. 300 and to 
morning. [The dangerous effects of | the end). 
it are described in Madras Gloss. s.v.] 
In Port. Terrenho. LAN JOHN, LANGIANNE, &c., 


Lai »|np. Such names are applied in the 
DG poe com terrenhos.” | carly part of the 17th century to the 
598,—« i А Shan or Laos State of Luang Praban 

[1598.—'*'Tho East winds beginno to blow J 
from off tho land into tho whereby | On the Mekong. Lan-chan їз onc of 
thoy aro called Terreinhos,"—Linschotex, its names signifying in Siamese, it is 
ak. Soc. i, 234, said, ‘a million of elephants.’ It is 
(1612.—‘Sond John Dench . . . that in| known to the Burmese by the same 
the morning ho may go out with the land- | name (Len-Shen). It was near this 
ple a tho scatorno."— | place that the estimable French 
Д EOD cad traveller Henri Mouhot died, in 1861. 


1614.—''And as it is botwecn monsoon 
and monsoon (monsam) the wind is quito | — 1587.—'*I wont from En to Jamahey 
uncortain only at tho beginning of summer. | (sco JANGOMAY), which is in the country 
Tho N.W provails more thanany other wind | of the Langeiannes; it is fiuo and twentio 
. + and at tho end of it begin tho land | dayes iourney North-east from Pegu."— 

Fitch, in Haki, ii. 


winds (ferrenkos) from midnight to about 
c. 1598.—'* Thus wo arrived at Lanchan, 


noon, and theso aro E. winds."— Bocarro, 
У tho capital of the Kingdom (Lao) where tho 
1673.—'', . . wo mado for the Land, to | King resides. It is a Kingdom of great 
ain tho Land Breezes. Thoy begin about | oxtont, but thinly inhabited, use it has 
idnight, and hold till Noon, and aro by Vee froquenty dovastatod by Pegu."— Ге 
orga, 98. 


2e Portugals named Terrhenoes.”—Frycr, 


c. 1539.—''This Ki or the Batas) 
understanding that IA brought him 
а lottor and a Present from the Captain 
of Malaca, caused mo to bo entertained b; 

tho Xabuadar (sco SHABUNDER). . . . Thi 

General, accompanied with fivo chares 
and twelvo Ballons, camo to mo to tho Port 
whoro I rode at апсћог."— Pinto, E.T. p. 81. 


s. Used in the south 


[1773.—5со tho account in Jes, 76.] 

1838.—'* We have had some very bad lo 
weather for tho last week; furious land- 
wind, vory fatiguing and weakening. . . „ 
Everything was so dried up, that when I 
attempted to walk a fow yards towards tho 
beach, the grass crunched under my foot 
like snow." —Letlers from Madras, 199-200, 


LANGASAQUE, np. The most 
usual old form: for the Japanese city 
which we now call Nagasaki (see Sains- 
bury, passim). 

1611.—' After two or threo dayes space 
a Tesuite came vnto vs from a placo called 


Langesacke, to which placo tho Carake of 
Maco is Es NC to сото." — W. 


making two and thirty of tho white um- 
brolln."— Воситто, 117. ; 
1617.—'* Tho merchants of tho country of 
Lan John, a placo joining to tho country of 
ANGOMAY) arrived at tho city 
of Judea . . . and brought great storo of 
merchandize."—Suinsbury, ii. 90. 
1663.—''Entre tant et do si puissans 
Royaumes du dernicr Orient сое оп 
n'a presquo iamais entendu parler en rope, 
il y en а vn qui so nommo et plus 


Adams, in Purchas, i. 126, ment le aumo des b 
1613.—Tho Journal of Capt. John Saris | [o Hoysume n'a pris son nom quo du grand 
has both Nangasaque and [ue.— | nombre d'Elephants qui s'y rencontrent: do 
Ibid, 360. vray co mot do ens signifie propro- 
1614.—'' бехе hym counsell to take heed | mont, miliers аө, ants." — Marini, Л. 
of ono Pedro Guzano, а papist Christian, | Norrelle et Cerievis des Royaumes de Tun quin 
whoo is his hosto at Міасо; for a lyingo | e£ de Гао (Fr. Tr., Paris, 1666), 929, 897. 
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1668.—Lanchang a rs in tho Map of 
Siam in Do la Ton POE but we do 


not find it in the book itself. 


с. 1692.—''Laos est CIEO sous 10 Боне 
Climat que Tonquin; c'est un royaun 
grand “ puissant soparé des Etats voisins 


r des 


s principales villes sont Landjam ct 
Teiamaja."—-Kaenpfer Н. du Japon, i. 22-3. 


з. А swift kind of boat 
into (Alboquerque) made only а kind of money 


LANTEA, 


frequently mentioned by F. M. Pin 


and some early writers on China ; but 


we are unable to identify the word. 


с, 1540.—'*. . . that... thoy set sail 
from Liampoo for Malaca, and that being 
advanced as far cS Jalo of Sator, Moy 

yrat, a G'uzara 
had been sot upon by a Py SG фаз tire 
Junks, and four Lanteeas. . . ."—Pinto, 


Nation, called Coie Acem, ч 


E.T, p. 69. 


c. 1560.—'* Thero be other lossor shipping 
than Iunkes, somewhat long, called Bancones, 
thoy place threo Oares on а sido, and rowo 
Y t deal of goods ; 
there be other lesse called Lanteas, which 


very well, and load a 


doo rowe very swift, and bearo a 


barthen also: and these two sorts of Ships, 
viz, Bancones and Lanteas, because they 
are swift, tho thecues do commonly vse."— 


Caspar du Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 174. 


LAOS, n.p. A name applied hy the 
aes кой who 


Portuguese to the civili 
occupied the inland frontier of Burma 
and Siam, between those countries on 


the one hand and China and Tongking 


on the other; a people called by the 
Burmese , a name which we 
have in recent years adopted. ‘The: 
are of the samé race of Thai to whic 
the Siamese belong, and which ex- 
tends with singular identity of manners 
and language, though broken into 
many separate communities, from 
Assam to the Malay Peninsula. The 
name has since been frequently used 
as & singular, and applied as a terri- 
torial name to the region occupied by 
this people immediately to the North 
of Siam. There have been a great 
number of separate principalities in 
this region, of which now one and now 
another ОА and conquered 
їн ЧА pors Before the rise of 
lum the most important was that 
of which Sakotai SE capital, after- 
wards presented by Xieng-mai, the 
Zimmé of the Burmese and the Jango- 
may of some old лен documents. 
m later, times JR ief States were 
ay Luang т (see LAN JOHN 
and Veen-shan, both Е the Mako 
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It would appear from Lieut. Macleod's 
narrative, and from Garnier, that the 
name of Lao is that by which the 
branch of these people on the Lower 
Mekong, i.e. of those two States, used 
to designate themselves. Muang 
Praban is still quasi independent; 
Vien-Shan was annexed with grent 
cruelties by Siam, c. 1828. 

1553.—**Of silver of 11 dinheiros alloy ho 


called Malaquezes, which silver came thither 
from Pegu, whilst from Siam camo a vory 

ro silver of 12 dinhciros assay, procured 
rom certain people called Laos, lying to 
m: ges of theso two kingdoms."— Barros, 

. vi. 6. 

1553.—", . . certain very rugged moun- 
tain ranges, like the Alps, inhabited by the 
people called Gueos who fight on horse k, 
and with whom the King of Siam is con- 
tinually at war. Thoy are near him only 
on tho north, leaving between the two the 

ple called Laos, who encompass this 
Kingdom of Siam, both on the North, and 
on the East along tho river Mecon . . . and 
on the south adjoin these Laos tho two 
Kingdoms of Camboja and Cliounpa (sec 
CHAMPA), which are on tho sea-board. 


These Laos . . . though they are lords of » 


so great territories, are all subject to this 
King of Siam, though often in rebellion 
against him."—Jlid. MI. ii. 5. 

». "Three Kingdoms at the upper 
part of these, aro those of the Laos, who (as 
wo have said) obey Siam through fear: the 
first of these is called Jangoma (see JANGO- 
MAY), tho chief city of which is called 
Chiamay . . . the second Chaancrey Chencran : 
the third Lanchaa (sce LAN JOHN) which 
is below the others, and adjéins.the Kingdom 
of Cacho, or Cauchichina. . . ."'—/bid. 


с. 1560.—** These Laos came to Camboia, 
downe a River many daies Iournie, which 
they say to have his beginning in China as 
many others which runne into the Sea of 
India; it hath eight, fifteeno, and twentio 
fathome water, as myselfe saw by experience 
in a great part of it; it passcth through 
manie vnknowne and desart Countries of 
great Woods and Forests where thore are 
innumerable Elephants, and many Buffes 
.. . and certayno beastes which in that 
Countrie they call Badas (sce ABADA)."— 


Gaspar da Cruz, in Ригсћаз, iii. 169. 


c. 1508.—'*. . . I offered to go to the 
Laos by land, at my expense, in scarch of 
the King of Cambodia, ns I know that 
that was the road to go by. . . .”—Blas de 
Herman (Gonzalez, in De Мотда (E.T. by 
Hon. H. Stanley, Hak. Soc.), p. 97. 

1611.—'* Concerning the Land of the Lou- 
wen, and a Journey made thereunto by our 
Folk in Anno 1641" (&c.).— Valentijn, III. 
Pt. ii. pp. 50 seqq. 

1663.—'* Relation Novrele et Cvrierse dv 
Royarme de Lao.—Traduite de l'Italion du 
P. de Marini, Romain. Paris, 1666.” 
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SS ÉÉRÉÉÁÁÉ — 


1766.—''Les peuples de Lao, nos voisins, 
n'admittent ni la question ni les peines 
arbitraires . . . ni les horribles supplices 
qui sont parmi nous on usage; mais aussi 
nous los regardons comme de barbares. . . . 
оса l'Asio convient Sue nons рап 
›еалсоцр mieux qu'eux."— Voltaire, Dialogue 
XXL, André des Conches a йлы" Р 


LAB, n.p. This name has had 
several applications, 


a). To the region which we now 
call Guzerat, in its most general appli- 


cation, In this sense the name is 
now quite obsolete; but it is that 
used by most of the early Arab 


g phers It is the Ларкў of 
tolemy ; and appears to represent an 
old Skt. name Lata, adj. Lataka, or 
Latika. [* The name Lát« appears to 
he derived from some local tribe, per- 
haps the Lattas, who, as r and U are 
commonly; used for each other, may 
possibly e the well-known Rashtra- 
túțas since their great King Amogha- 
varsha (A.D. 851-879) calls the name 
of the dynasty Ratta."— Bombay Gazet- 
teer, I. pt. i. 7.] 


€. A.D. 150,—'* Tis дё "Tvdorxv0ias à 
awd ávaroMv rà uev ётд Oaddooys xaréxec 
7 Aapexh xópa, dv ў peobye dwd uev. 
Orcus тод Nayuddou тотарой тбМмз ide... . 
Bápiryaja égmópiov." —Plolcmy, VIL. ii, 62. 

с. 940.—“ On tho coast, e.g. at Saimür, at 
Sübüra, and at Тапа, they speak Lürl; 
these provinces give their namo to the Sca 
of Lär (Larawi) on the coast of which they 
are situated." — Mas adi, i. 381. 

с. 1020,—“*, . . to Kach tho country pro- 
ducing gum (moki, i.e. Bdellium, q.v.), and 
bardriéd (1) . . . to Somnát, fourteen (para- 
sangs) ; to Kambíya, thirty . . . to Tána 
five. There you enter the country of 
where is Jaimdr" (i.q. Saimár, see CHOUL). 
—Al-Birani, in Elliot, i. 60. 

с. 1190.—'*Udaya the Parmir mounted 
and came. The Dors followed him from 
Lar. . . ."—Tho Рост of Chand Bardai, 
E.T. by Beames, in Jad. Antiq. і. 275. 

о. 1330.—‘*A certain Traveller says that 
Tana is a city of Guzerat (Juzrdt) in its 
eastern rt, lying west of alabar 
(AMunibar); whilst Ibn Sa'yid says that it 
is tho furthest city of Lar (Al-Läār), and 
very famous among traders.”—<Abuljeda, in 
Gildemeister, p. 188. 


(b). To the Delta region of the Indus, 
and especially to its western part. 
Sir H. Elliot supposes the name in 
this use, which survived until recently. 
to be identical with the preceding, and 
that the name had originally extended 
continuously over the coast, from the 
western part of the Delta to beyond 


Bombay (see his Historians, i. 378). 
We have no means of deciding this 
question (see LARRY BUNDER). 


с. 1820.—'*Diwal . . . was reduced to 
ruins by a Muhammedan invasion, and 
another sito chosen to the castward. The 
new town still went by the samo namo . . . 
and was succeeded by Léri Bandar or the 

rt of Lár, which is the namo of the country 
orming the modern «della, particularly tho 
леп part."—2/ Merdo, in J.R. Аз. Soc. 
i. 29. 


(c). To a Province on the north of 
the Persian Gulf, with its capital. 


с. 1220.—Lar is erroneously described b 
Yaküt as a great island between Siraf eti 
Kish. But thero is no such island.” It isan 
extensive province of the continent, Sce 
Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de la Perse, p. 501. 


с. 1330.—'** Wo marched for three days 
through a desert . . . and then arrived at 
Таг, a big town having springs, considerablo 
streams, and gardens, and fino bazars, Wo 
lodged in the hermitage of the pious Shaikh 
Abu Юша Muhammad, . . ."—/ba Инш, 
ii. 210. 

c. 1487.— Retorneing alongest the emt 
forneagaiust Ormuos there ія a, towno call 
Lar, a great and good towno of merchaundise, 
about ijel, houses, . . ."—Josafa Barbaro, 
old E.T. (Нак. Soc.) 80. 

[c. 1590.—** Lar borders on the mountains 
of Great Tibet. To its north is a lofty 
mountain which dominates all the sur- 
rounding couniry, and tho ascent of which 
is arduous. . . „”— Дн, od. Jarrett, ii. 363.] 


1553.—“ These benefactions the Kings of 
Ormuz . . . рау to this day to n mosque 
which that Caciz (sco CASIS) had mado in 
a district called Hongez of Sheikh Doniar, 
adjoining the city of Lara, distant from 
Ormuz over 40 leagues." — Barros, LH. ii, 2. 

1602.—'' This man was a Moor, a nativo 
of the Kingdom of Lara, adjoining that of 
Ormuz: his propor name was Cufo, but as 
he was a native of the Kingdom of Lara ho 
took a surname from tho Gens and called 
himself Cufo Larym.”—Coxlo, IV. vii. 6. 

1622. —'' Lar, ns I said before, is capital of 
n great province or kingdom, which till our 
day had a prince of its own, who rightfully 
or wr y reigned there absolutely ; but 
about years since, for reasons rathor 
generous than covotous, as it would seem, it 
was attacked by Abbas K. of Persia, and the 
country forcibly taken. . . . Now Lar is the 
seat of a Sultan dependent on the Khan of 
Shiraz. . . ."— 1. della Valle, ii, 322. 

1727.—“ And 4 Days Journey within 
Land, is the City of Laar, which according 
to their fabulous tradition is the Burying- 


"It is ible that the island called Shaikh 
Shu'aib, which 18 off the coast of Lar, and not far 
from Siráf, may be meant, Barbosa also mentions 
Lir among the islands in the Gulf subject to the 
К. of Ormuz (р. 37). 


LARAT. 
lm of Lot... ."—4. Hamilton, i. 92; [ed. 
144]. 


s. This Hind. word, mean- 
ing ‘fighting, is by & curious idiom 
applied to the bitin and annoyance of 

саз and the like. fit is not mentioned 
in the dictionaries of either Fallon or 
Platts.) There is a similar idiom 
(jang kardan) in Persian. 


LAREK, 
the Persian 
island of Jerun or Ormus. 

[1623.—'* At noon, boing near Lareck, 
and no wind stirring, wo cast Anchor."— 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 3.] 

1685.—'* Wo came up with tho Islands of 
Ormus and Araok . . ." (callod Lareck 
afterwards).—Hedges, Diary, May 23; (Hak. 

Soc. i. 202}. 


LARIN, s Pers. lari. A peculiar 
kind of mice YEE in use on the 
Persian Gulf, W. Coast of India, and in 
the Maldive Islands, in which last it 
survived to the last century. The name 
is there retained still, though coins 
of the ordinary form are used. It is 
sufficiently described in the quota- 
tions, and representations are given by 
De Bry and Tavernier.’ The name 
appears to have been derived from 

he territory of Lar on the Persian 
Gulf. (See under that word, [and Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 232 seq.].) 

1595.—'' As tamgas T valem cada hia, 
sosémta reis. . . epe Les das Cousas 

India, 38. 

c. 1563.—''I have seen the men of tho 
Country who were Gentiles take their 
children, thoir sonnes and their daughters, 
and have desired the Portugalls to buy 
them, and I have seene them sold for 
eight or ten larines apiece, which may 
bo of our money х х, or xiii s. iili d." — Muster 
Caesar Frederike, in Нам. ii, 313. 


n.p. Ldrak; an island in 
ulf, not far from the 
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1598.—''An Охе or а Cowo is thoro to 
bo bought for onc Larijn, which is as much 
as halfo а Gilderne."— Linschoten, 28 ; (Hank. 
Soc. i. 94; in i. 48 Larynen; sco also 


1613. — “Wo agreod with ono of tho 
Governor's MES for twenty laries 
(twenty shillings) to conduct us. . . S— 
N. Whithington, in Purchas, i. 484. 

1622.— The lari із а picce of monoy that 
I will exhibit in Italy, most eccentric in 
form, for it is nothing but a little rod of 
silver of a fixed weight, and bent doublo 
unequally. On the bend it is marked with 
some small stamp or othor. It is called 
Lari because it was the peculiar money of 
tho Princes of Lar, invented by them when 
they were separated from the Kingdom of 
Persia. . . . In valuo every 5 lari are equal 
to a piastre or patacca of reals of Spain, 
or ‘piece of eight’ as wo choose to call it.” 
—P. della Valle, ii. 431. 


LARKIN, s. (obsolete). A kind of 
drink—apparently a sort of punch 
—which was popular in the Company’s 
old factories We know the word 
only on the authority of Pietro della 
Valle; but he is the most accurate of 
travellers. We are in the dark as to 
the origin of the name. On the one 
hand its form suggests ап eponymus 
among the old servants of the Company, 
such as Robert Larkin, whom we find 
to have been engaged for the service in 
1610, and to have died chief of the 
Factory of Patani, on tlie E. coast of 
the Malay Peninsula, in 1616. But 
again we find in a Vocabulary of 
“Certaine Wordes of the Naturall 
Language of laua," in Drake's Voyage 
gu . iv. 946): “Larntke=Drinke.” 

f this word we can trace nothing 
nearer than (Javan.) larih, ‘to pledge, 
or invite to drink at an entertainment,’ 
and (Malay) larih-larahan, ‘mutual 
pledging to drink? It will be observed 
that della Valle assigns the drink 
especially to Java. 

1623, — * Monnwhile the year 1622 was 
drawing near its close, c its last days 
were often celebrated of an evening in tho 
House of tho English, with good fellowship. 
And on one of these occasions I learned 


from them how to make a beverago called 
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Larkin, Ein the n Ime zm in Eun 
vogue in Java, and in озо othor islan 

of tho Far East. This said beverage seemed 
to mo in truth an admirable thing,—not for 
uso at every meal {it is too strong for that), 
—but as a tonic in case of dobilit , and to 
mako tasty possots, much better than thoso 
wo make with Muscatel winos or Crotan 
malmsoys. So I asked for tho rccipo ; and 
am taking it to Italy with me. . . . It 
seomod odd to me that thoso hot southern 
rogions, as well as. in tho environs of 
Hormuz here, whore also tho heat is ent 
they should use both spico in their food ani 

spirits in their drink, as well as sundry 


other hot bovorages like this larkin."— 22, 
della Valle, ii. 478. 


LARRY-BUNDER, Um The name 
of an old seaport iu the Delta of the 
Indus, which succeeded Daibul (see 
DIUL-SIND) as the chief haven of 
Sind. We are doubtful of the roper 
orthography. It wasin later Mahom- 
medan times called Lähori - bandar, 
probably from presumed connection 
with Lahore as the port of the 
Punjab (Elliot, i. 378). At first sight 
M‘Murdo’s suggestion that the original 
name may have been Ldri-bandar, trom 
Lar, the local name of the southern part 
of Sind, seems probable. M‘Murdo, 
indeed, writing about 1890, says that 
the name Ldri-Bandar was not at all 
familiar to natives ; but if accustamed 
to the form Ldhori-bandar they TRE 
not recognize it in the, other. e 
shape taken however by what is 
apparently the same name in our first 
quotation is adverse to M‘Murdo’s 
suggestion. 

1030. — “This stream (the Indus) after 
passing (Alor) . . . divides into two 
Streams ; ono empties itsolf into the sea in 
tho neighbourhood of tho city of Lühar&ni, 
and tho other branches off to tho East, to 
the borders of Kach, and is known by the 
namo of Sind Sdgar, i.e. Sea of Sind.” —Al- 
Birānī, in Elliot, i. 49. 

с. 1333. — “І travelled five days in his 
company with Ali-ul-Mulk, and wo arrived 
at the seat of his Government, i.e. the town 
of „а fine city situated on the shoro 
of tho great Sea, and near which the River 
Sind enters the sea. Thus two great waters 
join near it; it sses а grand haven, 
frequented by the people of Yemen, of 
Firs (etc). . . . The Amir Ali-ul-Mulk . . . 
told mo that tho rovenuo of this plnco a- 
mounted to 60 laks a year."—Jbn. Batuta, 
iii. 112. 

1565.—*'Blood had not усі been sped 
that the Firings had passed Lahorl banda, 

t the Ж ? 
and attacked the city." —Tárikh-i-Tákiri, in 
Elliot, i. 277. 
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[1607.—'* Then you are to sailo for Lawrie 
in tho Bay of th hiv. Syndus."—Birdi 
Firat Leller-book, 25]. 1 ute —Bitdcoat, 

[1611.—*I took... Larree, the port 
ae T tho Rivor Sinda."— Danvers, Letters, 
i, 


,1618.—''In November 1613 the Expodi- 

tion arrived at Laurebunder, tho port of 
Sindo, with Sir Robert Shirloy and his 
company." —Sainsbury, i. 321, 

c. 1665.—“Il so fait aussi beaucoup de 
trafic au Loure-bender, qui ost à trois jours 
do Tatta sur la mor, la rade est plus 
excellento pour Vaisscaux, qu'en quolquo 


autre liou quo ce soit des Indes."— evenol, 
v. 159. 


1679.—", . . If Suratt, Baroach, and 
Bundurlaree in Scinda may bo included in 
the зато Phyrmaund to bo customs froo . . . 
then that. they get озо places and words 
inserted," —Ft. St. (eo, oases Feb. 29. 
In Notes aud. Exts., No. 1. Madras, 1871. 

1727.—'*It was my Fortune . . . to como 
to Larribunder, with а Cargo froin Mallebar, 
worth above £10,000." —.1. Hamilton, 1. 116 
(ed. 1744, i. 117, Larribundar]. 


1739. — “But the Castle and town of 
Lohre Bender, with all tho country to tho: 
castward of tho river ATTOK, and of tho 
waters of tho Ѕсгхр, and NALA SUNKHRA, 
shall, as before, belong to tho Empire of 
Hindostan." — H. of Nadir, in Ланкау, 
ii. 387. 

1753.—“ Lo bras gaucho du Sind se rond 
a eM Su Д e nent en un Inc; c£ co 
port, qui est celui do Tattanagar, communé- 
шаа et nommé Laürébender."—J)'.1 «cile, 
р. 40. 

1763.—''Los Anglois ont sur cotto cüto 
encore plusieurs petits établissoment (sic) 
oh ils envoyent des premiers Marchands, dex 
sous-Marchands, ou des Factours, commo en 
Scindi, à trois endroits, à Tatla, uno grando 
ville ct la résidenco du Soigneur du pats, ù 
Lar Bunder, ot à Schuk-Dunder."— Хориг, 
Voyage, ii. 8. 

1780.—** Tho first place of any note, after 
passing tho bar, is bunda, about 5 or 

leagues from tho sen." —Dunn's Oriental 
Navigator, 5th od. p. 90. 

1813.—''Laribunder. This is commonly 
called Scindy River, being tho principal 
branch of the Indus, having 15 (соб water 
on tho bar, and 6 or 7 fathoms insido; it 
is situated in latitude about 24° 30' north. 
‚ ++ Tho town of Laribunder is about 5 
leagues from the sea, and vessels of 200 tons 
used to proceed up to it.”—AMilburn, i, 146. 

1831.—''* We took the route hy Durajco 
and Mecrpoor. .. . Tho town of 
was in sight from the former of theso places, 
and is situated on the same, or left bank 
of the Pittee."—.[. Burnes, 2nd. cd. i. 22. 


LASCAR,s. The word is originally 
from Pers. lashkar, ‘an army,’ ‘a camp.’ 
This is usually derived from Ar. 
al'askar, but it would rather seem that 
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Ar, 'askar, ‘an army? is taken from 
this Pers. word : whence lashkari, ‘one 
belonging to an army, a soldier. The 
word lascdr or 1йвсйт (both these pro- 
nunciations are in v 1e) appears to 
lave been corrupted, through the 
Portuguese use of lashkari in the forms 
lasquarin, lascari, &c., either by the 
Portuguese themselves, or hy the 
Dutch and English who took w the 
word from them, and from these faskdr 
has back again into native use 
in this corrupt shape. The early 
Portuguese writers have the forms we 
lave just named in the sense of 
*soldier?; but lascar is never so used 
now. It is in general the equivalent 
of khaldst, in the various senses of that 
word (see GLASSY), viz. (1) an inferior 
«lass of artilleryman (*gun-lascar?) ; 
е) a, tent-pitcher, doing other work 
which the class are accustomed to do ; 
(3) a sailor. The last is the most 
common Anglo-Indian use, and has 
passed into the English language. 
Fhe use of lascar in the modern sense 
by Pyrard de Laval shows that this 
use was already general on the west 
coast at the beginning of the 17th 
century, [also see quotation from 
Pringle below]; whilst the curious 
distinction which Pyrard makes be- 
tween Lascar and Lasari and Dr. 
Fryer makes between Luscar and 
Lascar (accenting prolanly Lüscar and 
Тазсйт) shows that lashkari for a 
soldier was still in use. In Ceylon 
the use of the word lascareen for а 
local or civil soldier long survived ; 
perhaps is not yet extinct. The word 
lashkari does not seem to occur in the 


Ain. 


[1523.—*' Fighting mon called Lascaryns.” 
BRA RAM Тотію, p. 479. 

1538.—'* My mother only bore me to bo 
а Captain, and not your Lascar (fascarin)." 
—Lottor of Nuno da Cunha, in Ва 
Dec. 1V. bk. 10, ch. 21.] 

1541.—'* It is a proverbial saying all over 
India (i.e. Portuguese India, 25 К Т that 
the Lasquarim, or 'soldicr' as we 
should call him, must be an Abyssinian."— 
Castro, Roteiro, 73. 

1546,—“ Besides these thoro wero others 
{rhe fell at Diu) whose names are unknown, 

ng men of the lower rank, among whom I 
knew a lascarym (a man getting only 500 
rois of рау!) who was tho first man to la; 
his hand оп the Moorish wall, and shout 
Aloud that they AS see him, as many 
have told me. he was immediatel: 
thrown down wounded in fivo places with 
stones and bullets, but still lived; and a 
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bli tleman sent and had him rescued 
E ошо away by his slaves, And he sur- 
vived, but being а common man he did not 
even got his pay !"—Correa, iv. 567. 

1552.—'*. . . clos оз ea polon las- 
carins do suas capitanias, à assi chamiio 
ага ем Casta eda, ii. 67. [Mr. White- 
way noies that in tho orig. repartem for 
reparte, and the reference should bo ii. 16.] 


1554.—''Moreover tho Senhor Govornor 
conceded to tho said ambassador that if 
in tho territories of Tdalshaa (seo IDALCAN), 
or in those of our Lord the King thero shall 
be any differences or quarrols between any 
Portuguese lascarins or peons (pides) of 
ours, and lascarins of the territories of 
Idalshaa and peons of his, that tho said 
Idalshaa shall order the delivery up of tho 
Portuguese and pon that, they may be 
punished if culpa le. And in like manner 
«© «S. Botelko, Tombo, 44. 

1572.—“ Erant in co praesidio Lasqua- 
rini circiter septingenti artis scolopettariac 
peritissimi," —A. .1созби, f. 236v. 

1598.—'* The soldier of Ballagate, which 
is called Lascarin. . . ."—Ainschoten, 74; 
[in Hak. Soc. i. 264, Lascariin]. 

1600.—**Todo a mais churma e mencyo 
das naos siio Mouros que chamiio Laschüres. 
a o Lucena, Life of St. Franc, Xav., liv. 
iy. p. 223. 

[1602.—‘*. . . because the Lascars (las- 
caris) for so thoy call thc Arab sailors." 
—Couto, Dec. X. bk. 3, ch. 13.] 


с. 1610.—'* Mesmes tous les mariniers et 
les pilotes sont Indiens, tant Gentils que 
Mahometans. Tous ces gens de mer les 
dye Lascars, ct les soldats Lascarits.” 
—Pyrard de Lacal, і. 317 ; [Hak. Soc. i, 438 ; 
ulso seo ii. 3, 17]. 

[1615.—'*. . . two horses with six Lasceras 
and two caffres (see CAFFER)."— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 112.] 

1644.—“. . . Tho «ras of the jurisdic- 
tion of Damam, in which district thero 
are 4 fortified posts defended by Lascars 

caris) who are mostly native Christian 
soldiers, though they may be heathen as 
some of them are.”—Bocarro, MS. 


1673.—'* The Seamen and Soldiers diffor 
only ina Vowel, the one being pronounced 

ith an «, the other with an «, as Luscar, 
а soldier, Lascar, a seaman."— £ryer, 107. 


[1683-81.—** Tho Warchousekceper having 
Seavorall dayes advised the Council of Ship 
Welfares tardynesse in receiving & stowing 
away the Goods, . . . alledging that they 
have not hands Sufficient to dispatch them, 
though we have spared them tenn Laskars 
for that purpose. . . ."—Pringle, Diary Ft. 
St. Geo., Ist ser. iii. 7 seq. ; also seo р. 43.] 


1685.—“ They sent also from Sofragan 
D. Antonio da Motta Galvaon with 6 
companies, which mado 190 men; the Dissava 
(see DISSAVE) of tho adjoining provinces 
Joined him with 4000 Lascarins.”—Ribeyro, 
Н. amus I. of Ceylan (from French ‘Tr.; 
р. К 
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1690.—‘‘ For when the English Sailers at 
that timo perceiv'd tho softness of tho 
Indian Lascarrs ; how tame they were . . . 
they embark'd again upon a new i 
: ++ to... rob these harmless Traílickera 
in the Red Sca," —Ocington, 401. 


1726.—* , or Loopers, are native 
soldiers, who have soma regular Maintenance, 
and in return must always be ready."— 
Valentijn, Ceylon, Names of Offices, &c., 10. 

1755.— Some Lascars and Sepoys were 
now sent forward to clear the road."— 
Orme, cd. 1803, i. 394. 

1787.—“ The Field Pieces attached to the 
Cavalry draw up on the Right and Left 
Flank of the Regiment; the Artillery 
Lascars forming in a line with the Front 
Rank the full Extent of the Drag Ropes, 
which they hold in their hands.” —Zteqas. 
Jer the Hon. ARCU Troops on the Const 
of Coromandel, ћу df.-Gen. Sir Archi. 
Crauplell, K.B. Govr. & C. in C. Madras, 
1 9. 

1803.— ** In thoso parts (of the low country 
of Ceylon) whero it is not thought rcquisito 
to quarter a body of troops, thero is a police 
corps of the natives appointed to enforco the 
баша of Gerorameny in each district ; 
they are composed of Coryunies, or sergeants, 
«lratjies, or corporals, tad Lascarines, or 
common soldiers, and perform the samo 
office as our Sheriff's men or constables,"— 
Percical's Ceylon, 222. 


1807.—**A large open boat formed the 
уап, containing his excelleney's guard of 
lascoreens, with their spears raised por- 
pendicularly, the union colours flying, and 
Ceylon drums called tomtoms beating.”"— 
Cordiner's Ceylon, 170. 

1872.—'*Thelascars on board thesteamers 
were insignificant looking people."—The 
Dilemuu, ch. ii. 


ME | 


In the following passages tlie original 
word lashkar is used in its proper 
sense for ‘a camp." 


[1614,—** He said ho bought it of a banyan 
in the Lasker."— Foster, Letters, ii. 142. 

[1615.—“ We camo to tho Lasker the 7th 
of February in the evening."— lid. iii. 35.] 

1616.—'*I tooke horso to auoyd presse, 
and other inconvenience, and crossed out 
of the Leskar, before him."—Sir 7. Roe, in 
Purchas, i, 559 ; see also 560 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
321]. 


L——————— ———ÉÁÓÉÓ 


LAT, LAT SAHIB, s This, а 
popular corruption of Lord Sahib, or 
Lard Sahib, as it is written in Hind., 
is the usual form from native lips, at 
least in the Bengal Presidency, of the 
title hy which the Governor-General 
has long been. known in the vernacu- 


== utu 
———— 


lars. The term also extends nowadays 
to Lieutenant-Governors, who in con- 
tact with the higher authority become 
Chhota (‹ ne) Lat, whilst the 
Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief are sometimes discriminated 
as Ше Мийт Lat Sahib [or Baré Lat 
and the Jangi Lat Sahib (*territorial * 
and ‘military’), the Bishop as the 
Lat Padré Sahib, and the Chief 
Justice as the Lat Justy Sahib. The 
title is also sometimes, but very in- 
correctly, applied to minor dignitaries 
of the supreme Government, [whilst 
the common form of blessing addressed 
to a civil oflicer is «Нихӣг Lat Guv- 
паг, Lat Sikritar ho-jdei.” 


1821.—'* Но seemed, however, much 

uzzled to mako out my rank, never having 
heard (lie said) of any ‘Lord Sahib’ except. 
the Governor-General, while he was still 
more perplexed by the exposition of ‘Lord 
Bishop Sahib,’ which for some reason or 
other my servants always prefer to that of 
Lord Padre."— /Ieler, i. 69. 

1837.—*' Tho. Arab, thinking I had pur- 
posely stolen his kitten, ran after the buggy 
at full speed, shouting as he passed Lord 
Auckland's tents, ‘Dohi'l, Тоат, Sahib! 
dchà'i, Lord Sahib!" (sco DOAI). ‘Mercy, 
mercy, sir ! mercy, Governor-General !" The 
faster the horse rushed on, the faster followed 
the shouting Arab." — Wanderings of a 
Pilgrim, ii, 142. 

1868.—*“ Tho old barher at Roorkee, after 
telling me that he had known Strachey when 
he first began, added, ‘Ab L&t-Sekretur 
hai! Ah! hum bhi boodda hogya!" (*Now 
he is Lard Secretary! АҺ! `1 too have 
heeomne old 12) "— Letter from the late M.-Cren, 
W. W. H. Greathed. 

1877.—“. . . in а rare Imt most valuable 
book (Galloway's Olbsereations on Indiu, 
1825, pp. 254-8), in which the author reports, 
with much quiet humour, an aged nativo's 
account of the awful consequences of con- 
tempt of an order of the (as he called tho 
Supreme Court) *Shalwecin Kowrat, the order 
of Impey being ‘Lord Justey Sahib-kc- 
hookm,’ the instruments of whose will were 
“анача” or affidavits."—Letter from Sir 
J. Е. Stephen, in Times, May 31. 


LAT, s. Hind. ldt, used as а cor- 
ruption of the English lof, in reference 
to an auction (Carnegie). 


LAT, АТН, з. This word, mean- 
ing a staff or pole, is used for an 
obelisk or columnar monument; and 
is specifically used for the ancient 
Buddhist columns of Eastern India. 

[1861-62, — “Тһе pillar (at Besarh) is 
known by the people as Bkta-Sra-kd-1it and 
Bhim-Ser-ka-«landd.” — Cunningham, Arch, 
Кер. i. 61.] 


LATERITE. 


LATERITE, s. A term, first used 
by Dr. Francis Buchanan, to indicate 
a reddish brick-like argillaceous forma- 
tion much impregnated with iron 
peroxide, and hardening о r 
to the atmosphere, which is found in 
places all over South India from one 
coast to the pu d tionen of 
which geologists find very obscure. 
is founi. in two distinct types: viz. 
(1) High-level Laterite, capping especi- 
ally the trap-rocks of the Deccan, 
‘ith a bed from 30 or 40 to 200 feet 
in thickness, which perhaps at one 
time extended over the greater part of 
Peninsular India, This is found as far 
north as the Rajmahal and Monghyr 
hills, (2). Low-level Laterite, form- 
ing comparatively thin and sloping 
heds on the pams of the coast. The 
origin of both is regarded as being, in 
the most probable view, modified vol- 
canic edd the gor evel laterite 
having undergone a further rearrange- 
GCSE deposition ; but the matter 
is too complex for brief statement (see 
Newbold, in J.R.A.S, vol. viii. ; and 
the Manual of the Geol. of India, pp. xlv. 

.,948 seg.) Mr. King an others 
lave found flint weapons in the low- 
level formation. Laterite is the usual 
inaterial for road-metal in S. India, 
аз kunkur (q.v.) is in the north. In 
Ceylon it is called cabook (q.v.). 


1800.—* It is diffused in immense masses, 
without any appearance of stratification, 
and is placed over tho granite that forms 
tho basis of Malayalu. . . . It very soon 
Ћесотоз as hard as brick, and resists tho 
nir and water much better than any brick 
I havo scen in India. . . . As it is usually 
cut into tho form of bricks for building, in 
several of:the native dialects it is called tho 
brick-stone (Jticacullee) [rrt retlukal]. 
„+, The most Proper English name would 
be Laterite, from Zateritis, tho appollation 
that may be given it in science." — Buchanan, 
Mysore, &o., ti. 440-441. 

. 1860.—" Nativos resident in theso locali- 
ties (Gallo and Colombo) aro easily recognis- 
able clsowhore by the goneral hue of their 
dress, This is occasioned by tho prevalence 
along the wostorn coast of laterite, or, as 
the Singhaleso call it, cabook, a product of 
disintegrated gneiss, which being subjected 
to detrition communicates its hue to the 
soil.” —Tennent's Ceylon, i. 17. 


LATTEE, s A stick aa bludgeon, 
often made of the male bamboo (Den- 
drocalamus strictus), and sometimes 
bound at short intervals with iron 
rings forming a formidable weapon. 
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The word is Hind. lathi and lathi, Mahr. 
laththa. This is from Prakrit latthi, 
for Skt. yati ta stick,’ according to 
the Prakrit grammar of Vavaruchi 
ed. Cowell, ii. 32); sce also Lassen, 
Institutiones, Ling. Prakrit, 195. Jiski 
lathi, us ki bhaiys, is a Hind. proverb 
(cujus baculum ejus bubalus), equivalent 
to the “ old rule, the simple 
plan.” 

1830.—'* Tho natives use а vory dangerous 
weapon, which they have been forbidden 
by Government to carry. I took ono аз а 
curiosity, which had been seized on а man 
in a fight in a illago Tt is a vory heavy 
lJüthi, а solid malo boo, 5 feet 5 inches 
long, headed with iron in a most formidable 
manner. There aro 6 jagged semicircular 
irons at tho top, cach 2 inches in length, 
1 іп height, and it is shod with iron bands 
16 inches deep from tho top."— Wanderings 
ofa Pilgrim, 1. 183. 

1878.—" After driving some 6 miles, we 
came upon about 100 men seated in rows 
on tho roadside, all with latties."— Life in 
tke Mofussil, i. 114. 


LATTEEAL, з. Hind. lathiydl, or, 
amore cumbrously, lathiwdala, ‘a club- 
man, a hired ruflian. Such gentry 
were not many years ago entertained 
in scores by planters in some parts of 
Bengal, to maintain by force their 
claims to lands for sowing indigo on. 

1878.—“ Doubtless there wore hired lat- 
tials . . . on both sides."— Life in the 
Моўиззй, ii. 6. 


LAW-OFFICER. This was the 
official designation of а Mahommedan 
officer learned in the (Mahommedan) 
law, who was for many years of our 
Indian administration an cssential 
functionary of the judges’ Courts in the 
districts, as well as of the Sudder or 
Courts of Review at the Presidency. 

It is to be remembered that the law 
administered in Courts under the Com- 
pany’s government, from the assump- 
tion of the Dewanny of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, was the Mahommedan 
law; at first by the hands of native 
Cazees and Mufties, with some super- 
intendence from the higher European 
servants of the Company ; a superin- 
tendence which, while undergoing 
sundry vicissitudes of system during 
the next 30 years, developed gradually 
into a European judiciary, which again 
was set оп an extended and quasi-per- 
manent footing by Lord Cornwallis’: 
Government, in Regulation IX. of 1793 


—— 
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{с ADAWLUT): The Mahommedan 
aw continued, however, to be the 
professed. is of criminal juris- 
prudence, though коше more and 
more, as years went on, by new Regu- 
lations, and by the recorded canis: 
tions and circular orders of the superior 
Courts, until the accomplishment of 
the great changes which followed the 
Mutiny, and the assumption of the 
direct government of India by the 
Crown (1858). The landmarks of 
change were (a) the enactment of the 
Penal Code (Act XLV. of 1860), and 
(b) that of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Act, XXV. of 1861), followed 
by © the establishment of the High 
Court (July 1, 1862) in which be- 
came merged both the Supreme Court 
with its peculiar jurisdiction, and the 
(jussu Companys) Sudder Courts 
ot Review and “Appeal, civil aud 
criminal (Dewanny Adawlvt, and 
Nizamat Adawlut): 

The authoritative exposition of the 
Mahommedan_Law, in aid and guid- 
ance of the English judges, was the 
function of the Mahommedan Law- 
officer. He sat with the judge on the 
bench at Sessions, d.e. in the hearing 
of criminal cases committed by the 
magistrate for trial ; and at the end 
of the trial he gave in his written 
record of the proceedings with his 
Futwa (qv) sec Regu. IX. 1793, 
sect. 47), which was his judgment 
as to the guilt of the accused, as to 
the definition of the crime, and as to 
its appropriate punishment according 
to Mahommedan Law. The jud, 
was bound attentively to consider the 
fulwa, and if it seemed to him to be 
consonant with natural justice, and 
also in conformity with the Mahom- 
medan Law, he passed sentence (save 
in certain excepted cases) in its terms, 
and issued his warrant to the magi: 
trate for execution of the sentence, 
unless it were one of death, in which 
case the proceedings had to be referred 
to the Sudder Nizamut for confirma- 
tion. In cases also where there was 
disagreement between the civilian 
judge and the Law-oflicer, either as to 
finding or sentence, the matter was 
referred to the Sudder Court for ulti- 
mate decision. 

In 1839, certain modifications were 
introduced by law (Regn. VI. of that 
year), which declared that the futwa 
might be dispensed with either by 
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referring the case for report to a pun- 
chayet (q.v. which M From 
the Court ; or by constituting assessors 
in the trial (generally three in number). 
The frequent adoption of the latter 
alternative rendered the appearance of 
the Law-officer and his futwa much 
less universal as time went on. The 
post of Law-officer was indeed not 
actually abolished till 1864, But it 
would appear from enquiry that I 
lave made, among friends of old stand- 
ing in the Civil Service, that for some 
years before the issue of the Penal 
Code and the other reforms already 
mentioned, the Moolvee (maulavi) or 
Mahommedan Law-officer had, in 
some at least of the Bengal districts, 
practically ceased to sit with the 
Judge, even in cases where no assessors 
Were summoned.* I cannot trace any 
legislative authority for this, nor any 
Circular of the Sudder Nizamut ; and 
it is not easy, at this time of day, to 
obtain much personal testimony. But 
Sir George Yule (who was Judge of 
Rungpore and Bogra about 1855-56) 
writes thus ; 

‘The Moulvee-ship . . . must have been 
abolished before I became a judge (I think), 
which was 2 or 3 years before the Mutiny ; 
for I have ло recollection of ecer sitting 
with a Mouler, and I had a great number 
of heavy criminal cases to try in Rungpore 
and Bogra. Assessors wore substituted for 
the Лоніссе in somo cases, but I have no 
recollection of employing these cither.” 


Mr. Seton-Karr, again, who was 
Civil and Sessions Judge of Jessore 
(1857-1860), writes : 

“I am quito certain of my own practice 
. - апа І mado deliberate choice of native 

whenever the law required mo to 
havo such functionaries. 1 determined 
necer to sit with a Manlavi, as, oven before 
tho Ponal Code was passed, nud came into 
operation, I wished to get rid of futwas and 
differences of opinion." 


The office of Law-oiticer was formally 
abolished by Act XT. of 1864. 

In respect of civil litigation, it had 
been especially laid down (Лен. of 
April 11, 1780, quoted helow) that in 
suits regarding successions, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, aud all religious usages 

* Reg, I. of 1810 had empowered the Executive 
Government, by ап official communication from 
its Secretary in the Judicial Department, to dis- 
pense with the attendance and fatwa of the Law 
Officers of the courts of circuit, when it seemed 
advisable. But in such case the judge of the court 
passed no sentence, but refe the proceedings 
with an opinion to the Хоми Adei "el, 
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and institutions, the Mahommedan laws | 


with respect to Mahommedans, and the 
Hindi laws with ect to Hindis, 
were to be considered as the general 
rules by which the judges were to form 
their decisions. In the respective cases, 
it was'laid down, the Mahommedan and 
Hindi law-ofücers of the court were 
to attend and expound the law. — , 
In this note I have dealt only with 
the Mahommedan la - officer, whose 
oresence and co-operation Was 80 lon 
lic Tias been seen) essential in a crimina 
trial. In civil cases he did not sit with 
the judge (at. least in memory of man 
now living), but the judge could and 
did, in case of need, refer to him on 
any point of Mahommedan Law. The 
Hindi law-officer (Pundit) is found in 
the legislation of 1793, aud is distinctly 
traceable in the Regulations down at 
Jeast to 1891. In fact he is named in 
the Act XI. of 1864 (see quotation 
under CAZEE) abolishing Law-olticers. 
But in many of the districts it would 
seem that he had very long before 1860 
practically ceased to exist, under what 
circumstances exactly I Shave failed to 
discover. He had nothing to do with 
criminal justice, and the occasions for 
reference to him were presumably not 
freanent enough to justify his main- 
tenance in every district. A Pundit 
continued to be attached to the Sudder 
Dewanny, and to him questions were 
referred by the District Courts when 
requisite. Neither Pundit nor Moolvee 
is attached to the High Court, but 
native judges sit on its Bench. 16 
need only be added that under Regu- 
lation III. of 1821, a magistrate was 
authorized to refer for trial to the 
Law-otlicer of his district a variety 
of complaints and charges of a trivial 
character. The designation of the Law- 
officer was Maulavi. (Sce ADAWLUT, 
CAZEE, FUTWA, MOOLVEE, MUFTY.) 


1780,—“That in all suits regarding in- 
heritance, marriage, and caste, and other 
religions usages or institutions, the laws of 
tho Koran with respect to Mahommedans, 
and those of the Shaster with respect to 
Gontoos, shall be invariably adhered to. 
Ой all such occasions tho Molavies or Brah- 
mins shall respectively attend to expound 
the law; and they shall sign tho report and 
assist in passing tho decree.”—Regulation 
"es hy the G.-G. and Cuuncil, April 11, 


1/93.—'*1I. The Law Officers of th 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, tho Nizamut 
Adawlut, the provincial Courts of Appeal, 
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the courts of circuit, and tho zillah and city 

courts ... shall not. bo romoved but for 
AU or misconduct. . . ."—Reg. XII. 
of 1793. 

In 8$ it., v. vi Cauzy and Mufty aro 
substituted for ‘Law-Officer, but referring to 
the same persons. 

1799.—“ IV. If the futwa of the law 
officers of the Nizamut Adawlut declaro 
any porson convicted of wilful murdor not 
liable to suffer death under tho Mahomedan 
law on tho ground of... tho Court of 
AVicamwé Adarlut shall notwithstanding 
Sentence tho prisoner to suffer death. . . ." 
— Пед. VII. of 1799. 


LAXIMANA, LAQUESIMENA, 
&c, s. Malay Laksamana, from Skt. 
lakshmana, ‘having fortunate tokens’ 
(which was the name of a. mythical 
hero, brother of Rama). This was the 
title of one of the highest dignitaries 
in the Malay State, commander of the 
forces. 

1511.—“ Thero used to be in Malaca буо 
principal dignitics . . . tho third is Lassa- 
mane; this is Admiral of the Sea... ."— 
Alboquerque, by Birch, iii. 87. 

c. 1539.—** Tho King accordingly set forth 
а Flect of two hundred Sails. . . . And of 
this Navy he made General tho great Laque 
Xemena, his Admiral, of whose Valor tho 
History of the Zndiues hath spoken in divers 
places.”—Vinto, in Cogan, p. 38. 

1553.—“ Lacsamana was harassed by the 
King to engage Dom Garcia; but his reply 
was: Sire, against the Portuguese and their 
high-sided vessels. it is im nasible to engage 
with low-cut lancharas like. ours, Leace mè 
(to act) for I know this people well, seeing how 
jnuch blood they hace cast me; good fortune 
is now with thee, and I ат about to avenge 
you on them. And so he did.”—Barros, Ill. 
viii. 7. 

[1615.—“ On the morrow I went to take my 
leave of Laxaman, to whom all strangers’ 
business are resigned. "— Foster, Letters, iv. 6.] 


LEAGUER, s. The following use 
of this word is now quite obsolete, we 
believe, in English ; but it illustrates 
the now familiar German use of Luger- 
Bier, ie. ‘heer for laying down, for 
keeping? (primarily im cask). The 
word in this sense is neither in 
Minshew (1627), nor in Bayley (1730). 

1747.—"That the Siorekeeper do pro- 
vide Leaguers of good Columbo or Batavia 
arrack."— Ft, St. Darid Consa., May 5 (М5. 
Record in India Office). 

1782.— Will be sold by Public Auction 
by Mr. Bondticld, at his Auction Room, 
formerly the Court of Cutchorry . . . Square 
and Globo Lanthorns, a quantity of Country 
Rum in Leaguers, a Slave Girl, and a varicty 
of other articles."—Zadia Gazelle, Nov. 23. 
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LECQUE, s. We do not know what 
the word used by the Abbé Raynal in 
the following extract is meant for. It 
is perhaps a mistake for last, a Dutch 
weight. 

1770.—'*Thoy (Dutch at tho Cape) receive 
a still sinaller profit from 60 lecques of red 
wine, and 80 or 90 of white, which they 
carry to Europe every year. The lecque 
weighs about 1,200 pounds."—Raynal, E.T. 
1777, i. 231. 


LEE, s Chin. 1. The ordinary 
Chinese itinerary measure. Books of 


the Jesuit Missionaries generally in-| 


terpret the modern [ as y; of a league, 
which gives about 3 l to the mile; 
more exactly, according to Mr. Giles, 
97i П=10 miles; but it evidently 
varies a good deal iu different parts 
of China, and has also varied iu the 
course of ages. Thus in tlie 8th cen- 
tury, data quoted by M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, from Père Gaubil, show that 
the lz was little more than 1 of 
ап English mile. And from several 
concurrent statements we may also 
conclude that the lë is generalised so 
that a certain number of 17, generally 
100, stand for a day's march. [Arch- 
deacon Gray (China, ii. 101) gives 10 
li аз the equivalent of 34 English 
miles; Gen. Cunniugham (Arch. Rep. 
i. 305) asserts that Hwen Thang con- 
verts the Indian yojunas into Chinese 
lē at the rate of 40 2 per yojana, or of 
10 lē per kos.] 

1585.—** By tho said booko it ix found that 
the Chinos haue amongst them but only 
three kind of measures; the which in their | 
language are called lii, pr, and cem, 
which is as much аз to say, or in effect, as 
n forlong, league, or iorney: the measure, 
which is called (i, hath so much space as à 
man’s voico on a plaine grounde may bee 
hearde in a quiet. day, halowing or whoping 
with all the force and strength he may 


ія a great Spanish league; and ten рна 
maketh a daye's iourney, which is called 
ichan, which maketh 12 (se) long leagues.” 
—~Mindoza, і. 21. 

1861.—**In this part of the country a 
day's march, whatever its actual distance, 
is called 100 li; and the li may therefore 
he taken asa measure of timo rather than 
of distance."—Col, Surch, in J. Iè. Geog. Soc. 
xxxii. 11. 

1878.—** D'après les clauses du contrat le 
voyage d'une longucur totale de 1,500 lis, 
ou 150 licucs, devait s’cifectuer en 18 jours.” 
—1L. Rousset, A Travers la Chine, 337. 


LEECHEE, LYCHEE, s Chin. 
li-chi, and in S. China (its native region) 
2K 


Н 
апа ten of these liis maketh a pr, iss 


LEMON. 


lai-chi ; the beautiful and delicate fruit 
of the Nephelium litchi, Coanhessedes 
(N. O. Sapindaceae), a tree which has 
been for nearly a century introduced 
into Bengal with success, The dried 
fruit, usually ticketed as lychee, is now 
common in London shops. 


c. 1510.—'*. . . outra verdura muito mais 
fresca, o de melhor choiro, que esta, a que 
оз naturaes da terra chamiio lechias. . . .” 
—Piuto, ch. lxviii. 

1563.— N. Of tho things of China you 
havo not said a word; though thoro they 
have many fruits highly praised, such us 
zm lalichias (lalici«s) and other oxcollent 

гия, 

“О. 1 did not speak of the things of 
China, Lecauso China is a region of which 
there ія so much to tell that it never comes 
toan end, . . "—Garcia, f. 157. 

1585. — “Also they have a kinde of 
plummes that they doo call lechias, that 
are of an exceeding gallant tast, and never 
hurteth anybody, although they should 
cato n great number of them."—Jarke's 
Mendoza, i. 1. 

1598.—'*There is a kind of fruit called 
Lechyas, which are like Plums, but of 
another taste, and are very good, and much 
esteemed, whereof | have ecaten.”—Lin- 
schoten, 38; [Hak. Soc. i, 131]. 

1631.—Adfertur ad nos preterea fructus 
quidam Lanera (road Laices) vocatus, qui 
raccmatim, ut uvie, crescit."—J«c. Вой, 
Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1681.—'*Latsea, or Chineso Chestnuts.” 
— Vateatija, iv. (China) 12. 

1750-52.—''Leicki is a species of ігсея 
which they seem to reckon equal to tho 
sweet orange trees. . . . It seems hardly 
credible that the country about Canton (in 
which place only the fruit grows) annually 
makes 100,000 tf of dricd Іеісків,"— 0107 
Tureen, 302-3. 

1824.—“Of the fruits which this scason 
offers, the finest are leeches (sc) and man- 


| goes; the first is really very fine, being a 


sort of plum, with the flavour of a Fron- 
tignac grape," — eher, i. 60. 
c, 1858. — 
“Et tandis quo ton pied, sorti de la ta- 
bouche, 
Pendait, rose, au bord du manchy (sco 
, . MUNCHEEL) } 
А romas bois noirs touffus, ct du 
1, 
Aux fruits moins pourpres quo ta bouche." 
рыр ене de Lisle. 
1878.—“. . . and tho lichi hiding undor 
a shell of ruddy brown its globes of trans- 
lucent and cone fragrant flesh.” — ГД. 
Robinson, In Му Indian Garden, 49. 
1879.—“. . . Here are a hundred and 
sixty lichi fruits for you. . . ."—Af. soles, 
Indien Fairy Tales (Calc. od.) 51. 


LEMON, s. Citrus medica, var. 
Lünonwm, Hooker. This is of course 
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notan Anglo-Indian word. But it has 
come into European languages through 
the Ar. leimün, and is, according to 
Hehn, of Indian origin. In Hind. we 
have both lima and nimb&, which last, 
at least, seems to be an indigenous form. 
The Skt. dictionaries give nimbūka. 
In England we get the word rout 
the Romance languages, Fr. limon, It. 
limone, Sp. limon, &., perhaps both 
from the Crusades and from the Moors 
of Spain. [Mr. Skeat writes: “The 
Malay form is limau, ‘a lime, lemon, 
or orange.’ ‘The Port. limdo may 

ossibly come from this Malay form. 
Р feel sure that limau, which in some 
dialects is limar, is an indigenous word 
which was transferred to Europe.”] 
(See LIME.) 


с. 1200.—'*Sunt praeterea nline arbores 
fructus acidos, pontici vidolicct. saporis, сх 
se procreantes, quos appellant limones."— 
Jacobi de Vitriaco, Hist. Iherosolym, cap. 
Ixxxv. in Bongars. 

c. 1328.—''I will only say this much, that 
this India, as regards fruit and other things, 
is entirely different from Christendom ; 
except, indeed, that there be lemons in 
some places, a3 sweet as sugar, whilst there 
be other lemons sour like ours."—Jriar 
Jordanus, 15. 

1331.—''Profunditas hujus aquae plena 
est lapidibus preciosis. Quae aqua multum 
est yrudinibus et sanguisugis plena. Hos 
lapides non accipit rex, sed pro animå sud 
semel vel bis in anno sub aquas ipsos 

eres iro permittit, . . . Et ut ipsi pauperes 
ire sub aquam possint accipiunt Ves ot 
queman fructum quem bene pistant, et 
illo bene sc ungunt. . . . Et cum sic sint 
uncti yrudines et sanguisug:: illos offendere 
non valent."—Fr, Odoric, in Cathay, &e., 

Арр., р. xxi. 

c. 1333.—“The fruit of the mango-tree 
(at-'anba) is the size of a great pear. Whon 
yot green they take tho fallen fruit and 
powder it with salt and preserve it, as is 
done with the sweet citron and tho lemon 
Bop in our country."—Jbn Batut 
iii, 126. 


,DEMON.GRASS, s. Andropogon 
citratus, D.C. a grass cultivated in 
Ceylon and Singapore, yielding an 
oil much used in perfumery, under 
the name of Lemon-Grass Oil, Oil of 
Verbina, or Indian Melissa Oil, Royle 
(Hind. Medicine, 82) has applied the 
name to another very fragrant grass, 
Andropogon schoenanthus, Ts, according 
to him the exoios of Dioscorides. 
This last, which grows wild in various 
parta of India, yields Risa Oil, alias 

. of Ginger-grass or of Geranium, which 
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is exported from Bombay to Arabia 
and Turkey, where it is extensively 
used in the adulteration of “Otto of 
Roses.” 


LEOPARD, s. We insert this in 
order to remark that there has been 
a great deal of controversy among 
Indian sportsmen, and slso among 
naturalists, as to whether there are or 
are not two species of this Cat, dis- 
tiuguished by those who maintain the 
aflirmative, as panther (F. Рети) апа 
leopard (Felis leopardus), the latter 
being the smaller, though by some 
these names are reversed. Even those 
who support this distinction of species 
appear to admit that the markings, 
habits, and. general appearance (except 
size) of the two annuals are almost 
identical Jerdon describes the two 
varieties, but. (with Blyth) classes both 
аз one species (Melis pardus) (Mr. 
Blauford takes the same view: “I 
cannot help suspecting that the 
difference is very often due to age. . . . 
I have for years endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the two forms, but without 
success.” (Mamanalia of India, 68 seq.)] 


LEWCHEW, LIU KIU, LOO- 
CHOO, &c, np. The name of a 
group of islands to the south of Japan, 
а name much more familiar than in 
later years during the 16th century, 
when their people habitually navigated 
the China seas, and visited the ports 
of the Archipelago. In the earliest 
notices they are perhaps mixt up with 
the Japanese. p т. Chamberlain writes 
the name Luck, and says that it is 
prönonnced Düchàü by the natives and 

уйуй by the Japanese (Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. p. 267). Mr. Pringle 
traces the name in the “Gold flowered 
loes" which appear in a Madras list 
of 1684, and which he supposes to be 
*a name invented for the occasion to 
describe some silk stuff brought fronr 
the Liu Kiu islands” (Diary Ft. St. 
Geo. 1st ser. iii. 174).] 


1516.—''Opposite this country of China 
there are many islands in tho se^, and 
beyond them at 175 leagues to tho cast 
there is one very largo, which they say is 
the mainland, from whence thero como in 
each year to Malaca 3 or 4 ships like those 
of the Chinese, of white people whom thoy 
describe as great and wealthy merchants. 
=. - These islands aro called Lequeos, the 
people of Malaca say they are botter mon 
and greater and wealthier merchants, and 
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better dressed and adorned, and more 
honourable than the Chinese.” — Barbosa, 


T. 
1640.—''And they, demanding of him 
whenco ho camo, and what he would havo, 
he answered them that he was of the 
Kingdom of Siam [of the settlemont of tho 
Tanaucarim foreigners and that he came 
from Ve Jand as a merchant was going 
to traffique in the Islo of [uios."— Pinto 
(orig. cap. x. xli), in Cogan, 49. 
1558.—‘‘Fernao Peres . . . whilst he ro- 
mained at that island of Beniaga, saw there 
cortain junks of tho people caica етисе 
of whom he had already got a good dea 
of information at Malaca, as that they 
inhabitod certain islands adjoining that 
const.of China; and he obsorved that tho 
most Part of the morchandizo that they 
bro Sess arene quand of gold... 
and ї y appeared to him a botter disposod 

lo than tho Chinese. . . ."— Barros, III. 
1i. 8. Soo also II. vi. б. 

1556.—(In this iun “а [онан arrived 
at Malaca, named Pero Gomez "Almeyda, 
Servant to tho Grand Master of Santiago, 
with o rich Prosent, and letters from the 
Wautaquim, Prince of the Island of Taniz- 
"maa, directed to King John tho third . . . 
to havo five hundred Portugals granted to 
him, to the end that with them, and his 
own Forces, ho might ‘conquer tho Island of 
Legnio, for which he would remain tribu: 
to him at 5000 Kintals of Copper and 1 
CUm yearly. . . ."— Pinto, in Cogan, 
p. 188. 

1615. — “Tho King of Mashona (qu. 
Shaskma1) . . . who is King of tho wester- 
most islands of Japan . . . has conquered 
the Leques Islands, which not long sinco 
wero under the Government of China."-- 
Sainsbury, i, 447. 

n, “The King of Shashma . . . а 
man of greate power, and hath conquered 
the islandes called the Leques, which not 
long. since were under the government 
of China. Leque Grande yecldeth greate 
store of amber Greece of tho best sorte, 
and will vent 1,000 or 15,000 (sic) ps. of 
coarse cloth, as y d m. ee per 
annum." — Гене 'oppi: , in 
Cocks, ii, 272. 

[ » . “They being put from Liquea. 
« « "Did, i,.1.] 


LIAMPO, n.p. This is the name 
which the older writers, especially 
Portuguese, give to the Chinese port 
which we now call Ning-Po. It is a 
form of corruption which appears in 
other cases of names used by the 
Portuguese, or of those who learned 
from Бл, Thus Nanking is similarly 
called Lanchin in the publications of 
the same age, and Yunnan appears in 
Mendoza as Olam. 

1540.— *' Sailing in this manner we arrived 
six dayes after at the Ports of Liampoo, 
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which are two Islands ono just against 
another, distant three Leagues from the 
place, where nt that time the 
used commerce; "There th 
built above a thousand houses, that were 
verned by Sheriffs, Auditors, 
udges, and 6 Czn ve indict ue 
сот lores, idor, 
EA dr саны ий к td Varas de 
Justiça & Officiaes de ica], whero the 
Notaries underneath the publique Acts 
which they made, wrote thus, J, such a one, 
publique Notarie of this Town 
Jor the King our ign . And this 
they did with as much confidence and 
assurance as if this Place had been scituated 
between Santarem and Lisbon ; so that there 
wero houses there which cost three or four 
thousand Duckats the building, but both 
they and all tho rest wero afterwards de- 
molished for our sins by the Chineses, . . ." 


—Ріпіо (orig. cap. Ixvi.), in Cogan, p. 82. 
What et Gu Ugo uf Liampoo’ 
is portas, i.e. Gates. And the oxpression is 
remarkable as preserving a very old tradi- 
tion of Eastorn navigation ; tho oldest docu- 
ment regarding Arab trade to China (the 
Relation, tr. by Reinaud) says that the tips 
е 


was perhaps a translation of а term 
the Chinese themselves—soo undor B 
TIGRIS. 

1553.—‘‘The eighth (division of the coasts 
of tho Indies) terminates in а notable capo, 
tho most casterly point of the whole con. 
tinont so far as we know at presont, and 
which stands about midway in the whole 
coast of that t country China. 
our people call Cabo de Liampo, after ап 
ilustrious city which lies in the bend of 
thecape. It is called by the natives Nimpo, 
which our countrymen have corrupted into 
Liampo."— Zarros, i. ix. 1. 

1090 EN SENE common Vs at 
Lym) rom whence ‘they ‘etre, 
Grelongh, and othor Silks.” — Boicyear, in 
Dalrymple, і. 87. 
үч ИОК ae AS Mandarino of J e arrived 

te last night from ipo.” — 

MS. R of China Factory (at Chusan ti. 
in India Office, Oct. 24. T 

1727.—“ The Province of Chequiam, whoso 
chiof city is Lim by some called Vimpoa, 
and by others Ai "—4A. Hamilton, ii. 
283 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 282]. 

1770.—'*To theso articles of importation 
may be added those brought every Phen 
by a dozen Chinese Junks, from оу, 
zu , and Canton." — Raynal, tr. 1777, 
1. J 


LIKIN, LEKIN, s We borrow 
from Mr. Giles “An arbitrary tax, 
originally of owe cash per tael on all 
kinds of produce, imposed with a view 
of making up the deficiency in the 
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land-tax of China caused by the 
Taiping and Nienfei troubles. It was 
set aside for military purposes 
only— hence its common name 
we tax’, . . The Chefoo Agreement 
makes the area of the Foreign con- 
cessions at the various Treaty Ports 
exempt from the tax of Lekin” (Gloss. 
of Reference, s.v.). The same M 
explains the term as “li (k, т.е. а cash 
ог yyy of а tael) money," because of 
the original rate of levy. The likin 
is professedly not an imperial customs- 
duty, but a provincial tax levied by 
the governors of the provinces, and at 
their discretion as to amount; hence 
varying in local rate, and from time to 
time АБДЫ! This has been а 
chief difficulty in carrying out the 
Chefoo Agreement, which as yet has 
never been authoritatively interpreted 
or finally ratified by England. [It 
was ratified in 1886. For the con- 
ditions of the Agreement see Bull, 
Things Chinese, 3rd. ed. 629 seqy.] We 
quote the article of the Agreement 
which deals with opium, which has 
involved the chief difficulties, as leay- 
ing not only the amount to be paid, 
but the line at which this is to he paid, 
undefined. 
1876.—‘“‘Sect. III. . . . (iii). On Opium 
Sir Thomas Wade will move his Government 
to sanction an arrangement different from 
that affecting other imports. British 
merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken 
cognizance of by the Customs, and de- 
posited in Bond . . . until such time as 
thore is a sale for it. The importer will 
then pay tho tariif duty upon it, and tho 
purchasers tho likin: iw order to the pre- 
vention of the evasion of the duty. The 
amount of likin to ho collected will ho 
decided by the different Provincial Govern- 
ments, according to the circumstances of 
each." —Agreement of Chefoo. 
1878.—''La Chino est parsemée d'une 
infinité do petits bureaux d'octroi échelonnés 
le long дез voies commerciales ; les Chinois 
les nomment Li-kin. C'est la source la 
plus sure, et, lu plus productivo des revonus." 
Rousset, A Travers la Chine, 221. 


LILAC, в. This plant-name is 
eventually to he identified with anil 
Gx), and with the Skt. nila, ‘of a 

k colour (especially dark llue or 
black)’; a fact which might be urged 
in favour of the view that the ancients 
in Asia, as has been alleged of them 
in Europe, belonged to the body of 
the colour-blind (like she writer of 
this article). The Indian word takes, 


LIME. 


in the sense of indigo, in Persian the 
form lilang; in Ar. this, modified into 
lilak and lildk, is applied to the lilac 


Syris .). Marcel Devic says the 
Каң]. Д has the modified sense 
‘bleuâtre. 


See a remark under 
BUCKYNE. We may note that in 
Scotland the ‘striving after meaning’ 
ives this familiar and beautiful trec 
the name among the uneducated of 
‘lily-oak.' 


s. The fruit of the small 
Citrus medica, var. acida, Hooker, is 
that generally called lime in India, 
approaching as it does very nearly to 
the fruit of the West India Lime. It 
is often not much bigger than a 
pigeon’s egg, and опе well-known 
miniature lime of this kind is called 
hy the natives from its thin skin 
kdghazi nimbit, or ‘paper lime. This 
seems to bear much the same relation 
tothe lemon that the miniature thin- 
skinned orange, which in London 
ШЫ is called Tangerine, bears to the 
“China orange.” But lime is also 
used with the characterising adjective 
for the Citrus medica, var. Limetta, 
Hooker, or Sweet Lime, an insipid 
fruit. 

The word no doubt comes irom the 
Sp. and Port. lima, which is from the 
Ar. lima; Fr. lime, Pers. limi, liman 
(see LEMON). But probably it came 
into English from the Portuguese in 
India. It is not in Minsheu (2nd ed. 
1727). 


c. 1520.—'' Another is the lime (ln), 
which is very plentiful. Its sizo is about 
that of a hen's egg, which it resembles in 
shape. If ono who is poisoned boils and 
cats its fibres, the injury done by the poison 
is averted.” — Baler, 328, 

1563.—“ It is а fact that there are somo 
Portuguese so pig-headed that they would 
rather dio than acknowledge that wo have 
here any fruit cqual to that of Portugal ; 
but there aro many fruits here that bear 
the hell, as for instance all the frectas de 
espinha, For the lemons of those parts are so 
big that they look like citrons, besides being 
very tender and full of flavour, especially 
those of Jaçaim; whilst the citrons them- 
selves aro much better and more tender 
than those of Portugal); and the limes 
limas) vastly better. . . ."—Gare'1, f. 133. 


c. 1630.— "The Пе inricht us with man; 
good things; Bulfolls, Guats, Turtle, Heng, 


LINGAIT, LINGAYET. 
hugo Batts . . . also with Oranges, Lemons, 
Lyme. ‚ e Sir T. Herbert, 28 

1673.—'' Here Asparagus flourish, as do 
Limes, Pomegranates, Gonetins. . . .'"—— 
Fryer, 110. (** Jenneting " from Fr. genétin, 
[or, according to Prof. Skeat, for jeanxeton, 
a dimin. from Fr. poaae de S. Jean.) 

1690.—** The Island (Johanna) abounds 
with Fowls and Rice, with Pepper, Yams, 
Plantens, Bonanoes, Potatoes, Oranges, 
Lemons, Limes, Pine-apples, &c. . . .”. 
Ocington, 109. 


LINGAIT, LINGAYET, LIN- 
GUIT, LINGAVANT, LINGA- 
DHARI, s Mahır. Ligé-:,, Can. 
Lingdyate, а member of a Sivaite 
sect in W. and S. India, whose members 
wear the (ga (see LINGAN) in a 
small gold or silver box suspended 
round the neck. The sect was founded 
in the 12th century by Büsava, They 
are also called Jangama, or Vira Saiva, 
and have various subdivisions. [See 
Nelson, Madura, pt. iii. 48 seq. ; Monier 
Williams, Brakmanism, 88.] 

1673,.—“ At Muhly in this Kingdom are a 
caste called Linguits, who are buried up- 
right." — Fryer, 153, This is still their 
practice. 


Lingua is given as the name or title 
of the King of Columbum (see QUILON) 
in the 14th century, by Friar Jordanus 
(p. 41), which might have been taken 
to denote that he belonged to this 
Sect; Lut this seems never to have 
had followers in Malabar. 


LINGAM, s. This is taken from 
the S. Indian form of the word, which 
in N. India is Skt. and Hind. liñga, ‘a 
token, badge, с, thence the sym- 
hol of Siva which is so extensively an 
olject of worship among the Hindus, 
in the form of a cylinder of stone. 
The t idol of Somnath, destroyed 
by Mahmiid of Ghazni, and the object 
of so much romantic narrative, was 
a colossal symbol of this kind. In the 
quotation of 1838 below, the word is 
used simply for a badge of caste, 
which is certainly the original Skt. 
meaning, hut is probably a mistake as 
attributed in that sense to modern 
vernacular use, The man may have 
been a lingait (q.v.), so that his badge 
was actually a figure of the lingam. 
But this clever authoress often gets out 
of her depth. 

1811. — ‘The stone idols called Ling 
Mahfdeo, which had been a long time 
established at that place . . . these, up to 


n 
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this timo, the kick of tho horse of Islam 
had not attempted to brenk. .. . Doo 
Narain fell down, and the other who 
had soats thore raised their foot, and jumped 
so high, that at ono leap they reached tho 
foot of Lanka, and in that affright the lings 
themselves would havo fled, had they had 
any legs to stand on."—Amir AJwsrü, in 
Elliot, iv. 91. 

1616.—'*. . . above this thoro is olovated 
tho figure of an idol, which in deconcy I 
abstain from naming, but which is called 
by tho heathen Linga, and which they wor- 
ship with many superstitions ; and indeed 
they regard it to such a degreo that the 
heathen of Canara carry well-wrought im: 
of the kind round thoir necks. "his abomi 
able custom was abolished by a certain 
Canara King, a man of reason and righteous- 
ness,"—Couto, Dec. VII. iii. 11. 

1726.—“ There are also somo of thom who 
wear a certain stone idol called wee 
round the neck, or olso in tho hair of the 
head, . . ."— Valentijn, Choro. 74. 

1781.—'* Theso Pa s have cach a small 
chamber in the center of twelve fect square, 
with a lamp hanging over the L .— 
Hodges, 94. 

1799.—*''I had often remarked near the 
banks of the rivulet a number of littlo altars, 
with a linga of Mahádeva upon them. It 
seems thoy are paea over tho ashes of 
Hindus who have been burnt near tho spot.” 
—Colebrooke, in. Life, p. 152. 

1809.—** Without was an immense 
of black stono."—Zd. Valentia, i. 371. 


1814.—'*. . . two respectable Brahmuns, 
а man and his wife, of tho secular order; 
i ildren, had made soveral 


1838.—'*In addition to the 
Mr. С. got hold of a man's 
badge of caste, and took it away."—. 
Jrom Madras, 156. 

1843.—'*The homage was paid to Lin- 

ism. The insult was offered to Ma- 

ometanism. Lingamism is not merely 
idolatry, but idolatry in its most pernicious 
TEE LCI Speech on Gates of Som- 
наш. 


LINGUIST, s. An old word for an 
interpreter, formerly much used in the 
East. It long survived in China, and 
is there perhaps not yet obsolete. Prob- 
ably adopted from the Port. lingua, 
used for an interpreter. 

1554.—“To а lingna of the factory (at 
боа] 2 pardnos monthly. . . ."—$. [XP 

ombo, 63. 


reaching, 
or 


of the custom-house, а bramon."—7bid. 104. 
612.— “Did Captain Saris’ Linguist 
attend 1"— Dancers, „ i. 68.] 
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tho Linguist into а 


at secant about | cia 
Bt Stith that Merchant а 

edid that Remora, Vis stop'd the] Man 
of War from entring in о "— 
А. деш fii, 254; [od. 1744]. i 

.—“ Linguists require not too muc! 
m having always fivo or six to make 
choice of, never a Barrel the better Herring.” 

—Lockyer, 102. 


—" “I carried 


› 102. 
—“ I am sorry to think your Honour 
Кыл have SMS to think, that I havo 
been anyway concorned in pos unlucky 
affair that happened at tho Negrais, in the 
ele of October 1759; but give mo leave 
rour Honour that I was no further 
than as a Linguister for tho 
King's Ojicer who commanded tho Party. 
—Letter to the Gov. of Fort St. George, 
from Antonio the Linguist, in Dalrymple, i. 
396. 


[oes 


1760-1810,—'' If Ше {еп EDI mo 
to enter vil ublic p , or TS, 
punishment will bo inflicted on tho linguist 
who accompanies them." — Regulations at 
Canton, from The Fanlacae at Canton, p. 29. 

1882.—'' As up to treaty days, noither 
Consul nor Vice-Consul of a foreign nation 
was acknowledged, whenover either of those 
officers made а communication to tho Hoppo, 
it had to bo done through tho Hong mer- 
chants, to whom tho dispatch was taken by 

a Linguist."— The Fankwae at Canton, p. 50. 


LIP-LAP, s. А vulgar and dis- 

ing nickname given in the Dutch 

fiit dies to Eurasians, and correspond- 
is Anglo-Indian chee-chee (у) у.). 


roper mea pr lip-lap seems 
Si We) cece ane pup of the 
coco-nut (sce Rumphius, bk. 1. ch. 1). 


[Mr. Skeat notes that the word i is not 
In the dicts, but Klinkert gives Jav. 
[Es lap, ‘a dish-clout.’} 


ИЕШЕ Sed HOLDS ty born in ED Indica 

are nicknam iho Europeans, 

кош, both parents mi T ere como from 
—Stavorinus, p 315. 


LISHTEE, LIST s. Hind. 
Кыш, English word, * NUR 


LONG-CLOTH, s. The usual name 
in India for (white) cotton shirtin 
or Lancashire calico ; but first ap tied 
to the Indian cloth of like kind ex- 

ported to England, probably because 
таа was made of length unusual in India ; 
th for native use being o rdinarily 
made in pieces sufficient eat, to clothe 
one person. Or it is just possible that 
it cant have been a corruption or mis- 
ension of lungi (see LOONGHEE). 


[ is latter view is accepted without | gH 


LONG-DRAIWVERS. 


——— ues [eusstion by Sir G. Birdwood (Rep. он 
паво у 924), who dates its introduc- 


E ү; о Europe about 1675.] 


—*' We havo continued to suppl 
2072 . in reguard tho Dutch do so fully 
iu l in with the he Calicoe ud that Ed had 
t 50,000 pieces of Long- "= 
Talr, m Court P БЕ.1.С. to Madras, Nov. 
DAC and Exts., No. i. p. 2. 
1682.—'*. . . for Long cloth Han 
кое; 72: Covods long & 2} broad No. I. 
t -" — Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo. 136 ser. 
i. 40.] 
1727.—'' Saderass, or Saderass Patam, w 
amen Factory bolonging to the Dutch, to 


long cloth."—4. Hamilton, i. 358 ; 
[ed 1744]. 


таб И То trado of Fort St. David's 
consists in long cloths of SL colours.'^ 
—Carraccioli's Life of Clive, i. 

1865.—‘‘Long-cloth, as it is m isthe 
material principally worn in the Tropics.” — 
Waring, Tropical Resident, р. 111. 


1880.— A Chinaman, is probably tho last 
man in the world to bo takon in twice with 
a fraudulent pieco of dong: -cloth. "— Pall 
Mall Budget, Jan. 9, p. 9. 


LONG-DRAWERS, s. This is an 
old-fashioned equivalent for pyjamas. 
(q.v. Of late it is confined to the 
Madras Presidency, and to outfitters’ 
lists. [Mosquito drawers w engiprobably 
like these.] 


[1623.—'* They wear a pair of 1 
Drawers of the same Cloth, which cover not 
ay their Thighs, but legs also to tho Feet.” 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 13.] 

1711.— “The better sort wear long 
Drawers, and a pieco of Silk, or wrought 
Callico, thrown loose over the Shoulders."— 
Lockyer, 57. 

1774.—“. . . gave each private man a 
frock and long drawers of chintz."— Forrest, 
V. to N. Guinea, 100. 

1780.—'* Leroy, one of the French hussars, 
who had saved me from being cut down by 
Hyder's horse, gave mo some soup, and a 
shirt, and long-drawers, which I had great, 
want of.”—JIon. Jokn Lindsay in Lives of 
the Lindsays, iv. 266. 

1789.—“It is true that they E yes) 
wear only a short bluo jacket, and blue 
long draws."—Note by dra l'ranslator of Sei 
Miutagherin, i. 87. 

1810.—“ For wear on board ship, panta- 
loons id other with as many pair of 

long-drawers, to wear under 
them Wa illiamson, V. M. i. 9. 

[1853.—'* The Doctor, his gaunt figure very 
scantily clad in a dirty shirt and a pair of 
mosquito drawers."— Campbell, Old Forest 
Ranger, 3rd ed. 108.] 

(See PYJAMAS, MOGUL BREECHES 

SHULWAURS, SIRDRARS.) 2 


LONG-SHORE WIND. 
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LONG-SHORE WIND, s. A term 
used in Madras to designate the damp, 
unpleasant wind that blows in some 
scasons, especially July to September, 
from the south. 

1837. — “This longshore wind is very 
disngrecable—a sort of m sca-breczo 
blowing from tho south; whereas tho real 
sea-breezo blows from tho cast; it is a 
regular cheat upon the now-comors, feeli 
damp and fresh as if it were going to соо! 
onc." — Letters from Madras, 73. 

[1879.—'*Strong winds from the south 
known as Alongshore winds, rem especi- 
ally near the coast."—Stuart, Tianevelly, 8.] 


LONTAR, s. The palm leaves used 
in the Archipelago (as in S. India) for 
writing on are called lontar-leaves. 
Filet (No. 5179, p. 209) gives lontar as 
the Malay name of two palms, viz. 
Borassus flabelliformis (see PALMYRA, 
BRAB), and Livistona tundifolia. [See 
CADJAN.] [Mr. Skeat notes that 
Klinkert' gives—* Lontar, metathesis 
of ron-tal, leaf of the tal tree, a. fan- 
palm whose leaves were once used for 
writing on, borassus flabelliformis.” Ron 
is thus probably equivalent to the 
Malay duun, or in some dialects don, 
‘leaf? The tree itself is called рит 
(pohun) tar in the E. coast of the Malay 

eninsula, far and (al heing only vari- 
ants of the same word. Scott, Malayan 
Words in English, p. 121, gives: 
“Tontar, a palm, dial. form of ddun 
tal (tal, Hind.)" (See TODDY.] 


LOOCHER, s. This is often used 
in Anglo-Ind. colloquial for a black- 
guard libertine, a lewd loafer. It is 
properly Hind. luchchd, having that 
sense. Orme seems to have confounded 
the word, more or less, with létiya (see 
under LOOTY). [A rogue in Pandurang 
Hari (ed. 1873, ii. 168) is Loochajee. 
The place at Matheran originally 
called “Louisa Point? has become 
“ Loocha Point !?] 


[1829.—'*. . . nothing-to-do lootchas of 
every sect in Camp. . . ."—Or. Sport. Mag. 
cd. 1873, i. 121.] 


LOONGHEE, s Hind. lungi per- 
haps originally Pers. lung and (итд; 
[but Platts connects it with linga]. A 
scarf or web of cloth to wrap round 
the body, whether applied as what the 
French call pagne, t.e. а cloth simply 
wrapped once or twice round the hi 
and tucked in at the upper edge, which 


is the proper Mussulman mode of 
wearing it; or as a cloth tucked be- 
tween the legs like a dhoty (q.v.), 
which is the Hindu mode, and often 
followed also by Mahommedans in 
India. The Qanoon-e-Islam further 
distinguishes between the lunggi and 
dhott that the former is a coloured 
cloth worn as described, and the latter 
a cloth with only a coloured border, 
worn by Hindusalone. This explana- 
tion must belong to S. India, [The 
lungi is really meant to be worn 
round the waist, and is very generally of 
a checked pattern, but it is often used 
as a реті (see PUGGRY), more es- 
necially that known as the Kohat 
ungi” (Cookson, Mon. on Punjab Silk, 
4). For illustrations of various modes 
of wearing the garment, see Forbes 
Watson, Textile Manufactures and 
Costumes, pl. iii. iv.) 


1653.—‘‘Longui est vno potito рїёсө do 
lingo, dont les Indions so servent à cachor 
les parties naturelles."— De la Boullaye-le- 
Gauz, 599. But in tho edition of 1607 it is 
given: *Longui est vn morceau do lingo 
dont l'on «o sert au bain en Turquic” 
(p. 517). 

1673.—''Tho Elder sat in a Row, where 
the Men and Women came down ther 
to wash, having Lungies about their Wastes 
only."—Frycr, 101. In the Index, Fryer 
explains as a ** Waste-Clout.” 

1726. Silk Longis with red borders, 
160 pieces in a pack, 14. cobidos long und 2 
broad. "— Valentin, v. 178. 

1727.—'*. . . For somo course EIUS 
Cloth, called Cumlaya (sco COMBOY), 
Lungies, mado of Cotton-Yarn, tho Natives 
would bring Elephanvs Teoth."—4. Hamil- 
ton, i. 9 ; [ed. 1744}. 

yy (In Pegu) “Under the Frock thoy 
havo а Scarf or Lungee doubled fourfold, 
лае fast about tho Middle. . . ."—Zhbid. 
ii. 49. 

c. 1700.— '* Instead of petticoats thoy wear 
what they call а loongee, which is simply a 
long, picco of silk or cotton stuff."—Crov, 


с. 1809-10.—“ Мапу uso {һе Lunggi, a 
pes ыч ат е ош, ош to? SUE 
ong and 2 wido. is wrappod simply two 
or ihres times round tho waist, and. MES 
down to the knec."— F. Buchanan, in Eastern 
India, iii. 102. 


LOOT,s.&v. Plunder; Hind. li, 
and that from Skt. lotra, for loptra, 
root lup, ‘rob, plunder’; (rather lux’, 
‘to rob']. ‘The word appears in Stock- 
dale’s Vocabulary, of 1788, аз “Loot— 
plunder, pillage." 16 has thus long 


heen a familiar item in the Anglo- 


LOOT. 


Indian colloquial. 
Chinese War 


in Eng 


Dictionary. Admiral Smyt 
his 


adopted from China.” 


1545.—St. Francis Xavier in a letter to 
n friond in Portugal admonishing him from 
friend of his to go to India 

scoms to havo tho thing Zovt in his mind, 
though of courso he docs not uso tho word : 
*Neminom patiaris amicorum tuorum in 
Indiam cum Praefectura mitti, ad regias 
Kam do illis 


vero illud scriptum capere licet: * Deleantur 


encouraging апу 


pecunias, ct negotia tractanda, 


de libro viventium ot cum justis non scri- 
bantur.’ . . . Invidiam tantum non culpam 
usus publicus detrahit, dum vix dubitatur 
fieri non malè quod impun? fit. Ubique, 
semper, rapitur, congeritur, aufertur. Semol 
captum nunquam rodditur. Quis enumerct 
artes ot nomina, praedarum? Equidem 
mirari satis nequeo, quot, practer usitatos 
modos, insolitis flexionibus inauspicatum 
illud rapiendi verbum quacdam avaritiae 
barbaria conjuge k TAa Prague, 
1667, Lib. V. Ep. vii. 

1842.—“ I believe I have already told yon 
that I did not take any loot—the Indian 
word for plunder—so that I have nothing 
of that kind, to which so many in this 

lition helped themselvesso bountifully.” 
—Colin Camplell to hia Sister, in L. of la. 
Clyde, i. 120. 

J “In the Saugor district tho 
plunderora are beaten whenover they aro 
caught, but there is a good deal of burning 
and ‘looting,’ is they call it."—Judian 
Administration of Ld. Ellenborongh. То the 
Л. of Wellington, May 17, р. 194. 

1847.—'* Went to see Marshal Soult’s 
Jietures which ho looted in Spain. There 
aro many Murillos, all beautiful." — Ld. 
Malmesbury, Меп. of an. Ex-Minister, i. 192, 

1858.—'' Thero is a word called ‘loot,’ 
which gives, unfortunately, a vonial character 
to what would in common English bo styled 
et —Ld. Elgin, Lettera and. Journals, 

1860.—''Loot, s D 
DAS: %, swag or plunder. Slang 

1864.—'* When I mentioned tho ‘looting’ 
of villages in 1845, tho word was printed in 
italics as little known, Unhappily it requires 
no distinction now, custom*having rendered 
it rather common of lato."— Admiral W. Н. 
Smyth, Synopsis, p. 52, теч 

1805.—''It was the Colonel Sahib who 


M off the loot.”"—The Dilemma, ch. 


_1876.—‘' Public servants (i 
чы ш one another in 0 ретт 
ті loot.” —Blackwood’s Маў. No. cxix. 
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But between the 
of 1841, the Crimean 
War (1854-5), and the Indian Mutiny 
1857-8), it gradually found ucceptance 
nd also, and is now a recog- 
nised constituent of the Engi Slung 

д has it in 
Nautical. Glossary (1867) thus: 
Loon pacen or pillage, a term 


LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA. 


1878.—" The city (Hongkong) is now 
patrolled night and day hy strong parties 
of marines and Sikhs, for both the disposition 
to loot and tho facilities for looting aro very 
great." —A ias Bird, Golden Chersonese, 94. 

1883.—“ ‘Loob’ is a word of Eastern 
origin, and for a couple of centuries past 
. . . the looting of Delhi has been the day- 
drcam of tho most patriotic among tho Sikh 
race."—JDus. Smith's Life of Ld. Leticrenee, 


ii, 245. 


» “AtTalifu...ayearor {wo ago, 
а fire, supposed to be an act of incendiarism, 
broke out among the Tibetan oncampments 
which were then looted by the Chineso."— 
Onicial Мето. on Chinese Trade with Tibet, 


LOOTY, LOOTIEWALLA, s. 


а. Aplunderer. Hind. lati, litiyd, 
lativala. 

1757.—'*A body of their Louchees (sec 
LOOCHER) or plunderers, who are. armed 
with clubs, passed into the Company's 
territory.”—Orme, cd. 1803, ii. 129, 

1782.—“' Even the rascally ообу wallahs, 
or Mysorean hussars, who had just before 
been meditating a general desertion to us, 
now pressed upon our flanks and rear.”— 
Munro's Narrative, 205. 

1792.— The Colonel found him as much 
dismayed as if he had been surrounded by 
the whole Austrian army, and busy in 
placing an ambuscade to catch about six 
looties."— Letter of T. Munro, in Lise, 

» . This body (horse plunderers round 
Madras) had been branded generally by tho 
name of Looties, but they had хошо little 
title to a better appellation, for they were 
. .. not guilty of those sanguinary and 
inhuman deeds, . . ."— Madras. Courier, 
Jan. 29. EAM 

1793.--“A party was ишш sent, 
who released 27 half-starved wretches in 
heavy irons; among them was Mr. Randal 
Cadman, a midshipman taken 10 years before 
by Suffrein. The remainder were private 
soldiers ; some cf whom had been taken by 
the Looties ; others were deserters. . . ."— 
Dirou's Nacratice, p. 157. 


b. A different word is the Ar.— Pers. 
Тату, Wearing а worse meaning, “опе 
of the people of Lot,’ and more gener- 
ally ‘a blackguard. 


[1824.—'* Thoy were singing, dancing, and 
making the iuti all the livelong day."— 
Hajji Baba, cd. 1851, p. 444. 

[1858.—** The Loutis, who wandered from 
town to town with monkeys and other 
animals, taught them to cast carth upon 
their heads r^ sign of the deepest griof 
among Asinties) when they were asked 
whether they would be governors of Balkh or 
Akhcheh."— Ferrier, H. of the Afghans, 101. 

[1883.—** Monkeys and baboons are kept 
and trained by the Lütis, or professional 
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LORY. 


Tuffoons."— Will's Modern Persia, ed. 1891, 
y. 306.1 


The pects of Shiraz are noted for 
a fondness ior jiugling phrases, common 
enough among many Asiatics, includ- 
ing the people of India, where one 
constantly hears one’s servauts speak 
of chauki-auki (for chairs and tables), 
narkar-chdkar (where both are how- 
ever real words) ‘servants, lekri- 
akrī, ‘sticks and staves, and so forth. 
Regarding this Mr. Wills tells a story 
(Шеш Persia, p. 939) The late 

inister, Kawam-ud-Daulat, а Shi- 
тїшї, was asked by the Shali: 

“Why is it, Каат, that you Shirizis 
always talk of Kulob-mubob and so оп? 


You always add а nonsenso-word ; is it for 
ouphony f" 

“Oh, Asylum of the Universe, may I he 
your sacrifice! No respectable person in 
Shiriz docs so, only the [арды says it!” 


LOQUOT, LOQUAT,s. А sul-acid 
fruit, a native of China and Japan, 
which has been naturalised in India | 
and in Southern Europe. In Italy it 
is called nespole giapponese (Тарап 
medlar). It is Eriobotrya japonica, 
Lindl. The name is that used in 
S. China, lu-kih, pron. at Canton lu- 
lawat, and meaning — *rush-orange. 
Elsewhere in China it is called pi-pa. 

[1821.— The Lacott, a Chinese fruit, not 
unlike а plum, was produced also in great 
plenty (at Bangalore); it is sweet when 
ripe, and both used for tarts, and eaten as 
dessert."— 7/ooh, Missions in Madras and 
Mysore, 2nd ed, 159.] 

1878.—*'. . . the yellow loquat, peach- 
skinned and plcasant, but prodigal of stones," 
— РА. Robinson, La My Indian Garden, 19. 

с. 1880.—A loquat ireo in full fruit is 
probably a sight never seen in England 
hefore, but ‘the phenomenon’ is now on 
view at Richmond. | (This was in the garden 
of Lady Parker at Stawell House.) We are 
told that it has a fine crop of fruit, com- 
prising about a dozen bunchea, cach bunch 
xing of cight or ten beautiful herrics. . . .” 
—Newspoper cutting (source last). 


LORCHA, s. A small kind of vessel 
used in the China coasting trade. 
Giles explains it as haviug a hull of 
European build, but the masts and 
sails Chinese fashion, generally with a 
European skipper апа а Chinese crew. 
The word is said to have been intro- 
duced by the Portugues from S. 
America (Giles 81). But Pinto's pas- 
sige shows how early the word was 
used in the China seas, a fact which 


throws doubt on that view. [Other 
suggestions are that it is Chinese low- 
chuen, a sort of fighting ship, or Port. 
lancha, our launch (2 N. & Q. iii. 217, 
236).] 


1540.—“ Now hecause the Lorch (/orcha), 
wherein Antonio de Faria camo from Patana 
leaked very much, he commanded all his 
soldiers to pass into another better vessel 
. . and arriving at a River that about 
evening we found towards the East, ho cast 
anchor a league out at Sea, by reason his 
Junk . . . drow much water, so that fearing 
the Sands . . . he sent Christaruao Borralho 
with 14 Soldiers in tho Lorch up the Hiver. 
« e -"—Pinto (orig. cap. xlii), Cogan, р. 50. 

5». "Ci isto nos partemos deste lugar 
de Laito muyto embandeirados, com as 
gavias toldadus do paños de seda, ct os 
juncos e lorchas că duas ordens До yuveses 
por banda "-– но, ch. lviii, 7.0, “And ко 
we started from Laito all dressed out, the 
tops draped with silk, and the junks and 
ume with two tiers of banners on each 
side.” 

1613.—“ And they use smaller vessels 
called lorchas and lyolyo (1), and these never 
use more than 2 oars on each side, which 
serve both for rudders and for car: in the 
river tratlic."—God/uho de Кеча, f. 260, 


1856.—**. . . Mr. Parkes reported to his 
superior, Sir John Bowring, at Hong Kong, 
the facts in connexion with an outra 
which had heen committed on a British- 
owned lorcha at ('anton. Tho lorcha 
‘Arrow,’ employed in tho river trado be- 
tweon Canton and tho month of the river, 
commanded by an English captain and flying 
an English flag, had heen boarded by a 
party of Mandarins aud their escort, while 
at anchor near Dutch Folly.” - Bonlyer, I 
of China, 1881, їй. 390. 


LORY,s. А name given to various 
lrilliantly-coloured varieties of parrot, 
which are found in the Moluccas and 


the French (see Luillier below). [Mr. 
Skeat writes: “Lari is hardly a cor- 
ruption of u#ri; it is rather a parallel 
form. The two forms appear in 
different dialects. Nari may have 
been first introduced, and. liri may be 
some dialectic form of it?] The first 
quotation shows that lorica were im- 
ported into S. India as early аз the 
14th century. They are still imported 
thither, where they are called in the 
vernacular by a name signifying ‘ Five- 
coloured parrots? [Can. panchavarna- 
gini.] 


LOTA. 


‚с. 1930.—'' Parrots also, or 


except black, for black 

found ; but white all over, 
red, and are of dien col 
of this India seem rev 
of Paradise." — Friar Jordanus, 29. 


and green, атн 


—“ andan three kinda of 
c Rm Erg rod feathers 


rot are found, som 


par д 1 
> 1 some parti-coloured 
and v yellow honk, omy, that in brilliant,” = 
ho 


last words, in Poggio's original Latin, nre: 
“quos Nene een hoc ost /ucidos, 
showing that Conti connected tho word with 


which aro called Nori, 


the ХТА. Cent, 


Conti, in India in 0 17. 


tho Pors. adr: lue.” 


1516.—“ In theso islands there are many 
coloured parrots, of vory splendid colours ; 
they aro tame, and tho M оогз call them 
nure, and they are much yalued."—Jharbosa, 


1555,—'* Thero аго hogs also with horncs 
(sco BABI-ROUSSA), and parats which 


prattlo much, which they call Noris."— 


Galeano, E.T. in Пай. iv. 124. 


1508.—'' Thoro cometh into India out of 
the Island of Molucas boyond Malacca a 


kind of birdes called Noyras ; they are like 
Parrattes, . . ."—Linschoted, Нак. Soc. i. 
307.] 

1601.—*' Psittacorum , passim in sylvis 
multae turmao obvolitant. Sed in Moluc- 
canis Insulis por Malaccan avis alia, Noyra 
dicta, in Indiam importatur, quao psittaci 
facicm universim exprimit, quem cantu 
quoque adamussim aemulatur, nisi quod 
paa rubicundis erebrioribus vestitur."— 

Bry, v. 4. 

1073. . Cockatooas and Newries from 
Bantam."— Fryer, 116. 

1082.—'' The Lorys are about as big as 
the parrots that one sees in tho Netherlands, 
«+. There aro no birds that the Indians 
yaluo moro: and they will sometimes pay 
30 rix dollars for onc. . . ."—Niewhar, Zea 
en Latit-Retze, ii, 987. 

„ 1098. —'* Brought ashoro from the Rexolu- 

lon... a Newry and four yards of broad 
cloth for a present to the Havildar."—In 
Wheeler, i, 9b. 

1705.—“ On y trouve do quatro sortes de 
Perroquets, scavoir, perroquets, lauris, per- 
ruches, & cacatoris," — ні ег, 72. 

« a 
"Twas Camdeo riding on his lory, 
"Twas tho immortal routh of Lavo.” 
Kehuma, x. 19. 


J817.— 
“Gay sparkling loories, such ач gleam 
hetween 
ie crimson blossoms of the coral-tree 


In the warm isles of India's summor sca.” 
AMokauna. 


ТОТА, s. Hind. lod. The small 


spheroidal brass [% which Hindus use 


for drinking, and sometimes for cook- 
ing. This is the exclusive Anglo- 


533 
pinjays, ! Indian application ; but natives also 


ir ‘kind, of ove ssible colour, 
after their ‘kind, o! Ty qos need 


ours. The birds 
ly like tho creatures 


LOUTEA, LOYTIA. 


extend it to the spherical pipkins of 
earthenware (sce CHATTY or GHURRA.) 

o.—'*. .. а lootah, or brass water 
vessol." — Williamson, V. М. ii. 281. 


ОТЕ, з Мой. Hind. lor being x 
corruption of Eng. ‘note? А Dank- 
note ; sometimes called bdnklaz. 


LOTOO, s. Burm. Hlwat-Chau, 
‘Royal Court or Hall’; the Chief 
Council of State in Burma, composed 
nominally of four Wungyis (see WOON) 
or Chiet Ministers. Its name desig- 
nates more properly the place of 
meeting ; compare Star-Chauber. 

1792.—**. . . in capital cases ho transmits 
the evidenco in writing, with his opinion, to 
the Lotoo, or grand chamber of consultation, 
where the council of stato assembles, , . ."—- 
Symes, 307. 

1819,—*‘ The first and most respectable of 
the tribunals is the Luttó, comprised of 
four presidents called Vunghì, who are 
chosen by the sovereign from the oldest 
and most experienced Mandarins, of four 
assistants, and a great chancory."—Sanger- 
mano, 161. 

1827.—'* Every royal edict requires by 
law, or rather by usage, the sanction of this 
council : indeed, the King's name never 
appears in any edict or proclamation, tho 
acts of the Lut-d'hau being in fact con- 
sidered hia acts."—Crauyurd's Journal, 401. 


LOUTEA, LOYTIA, е. s A 
Chinese title of respect, used by the 
older writers on China for a Chinese 
oficial, much as we still use magdurin. 
It is now so obsolete that Giles, we sev, 
omits it. “It would almost seem 
certain that this is the word given as 
follows in C. C. Baldwin’s Manual of 
the Foochow Dialect г <Lo-tia? . . . (in 
Mandarin Luo-tye) a general appellative 
used for an officer. It means * Vener- 
able Father? (p. 215). In the Court 
dialect Ta-lao-yé, ‘Great Venerable 
Father’ is the appellative used for any 
officer, up to the 4th rank. The ye 
of this expression is quite different 
from the tyé or tia of the former” 
(Note by M. Terrien de la Couperic). 
Mr. Baber, after giving the sume ex- 
planation from Carstairs Douglas's 
Amoy Dict, adds: “It would seem 
ludicrous to a Pekingese. Certain 
local functionaries (Prefects, Magis- 
trates, е.) are; however, universally 
known in China as Fu-mu-kuan, 
‘Parental Officers? (lit. *Father-and- 
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LUCKERBA UG. 


Mother Ollicers’) and it is very likely 
that the expression ‘Old Papa’ is 
intended to convey the same idea of 
paternal government.” 


c, 1560.—“ Everyone that in China hath 
any oflice, command, or dignitio by the 
King, is called Louthia, which is to say 
with us Señor." —Gaspar da Cruz, in Purchas, 
iii. 169. 

» “Ishall have occasion to ѕрсако 
of a certain Order of gontlemen that аго 
called Loutesa ; I will first therefor expound 
what this word significth. oufea is as 
mucho as to say in our language as Syr. . . ." 
—alcotto Pereyra, by R. Willes, in Нам. ii. ; 
[ed. 1810, ii. 518]. 

1585.—'' And although all the Kingo's 
officers and justices of what sort of adminis- 
tration they are, be generally called by the 
name of Loytia; yet eucrio one hath a 
speciall and a particular name besides, ac- 
cording vnto his oflice."—Medoze, tr. hy 
К. Parke, й. 101. 

1598.—''Not any Man in Chine is 
esteemed or accounted of, for his birth, 
family, or riches, but onely for his learning 
and knowledge, such as they that servo at 
every towne, and have tho government of 
tho same. They aro called Loitias and 
ir- ine cole 39; [Hak. Soc. i. 

1618.—'* Tho China Capt. had letters 
this day per way of Xaxma (see SATSUMA) 
. .» that tho letters I sent are received by 
the noblemen in China in good parte, and а 
mandarin, or оу appointed to com for 
Japon. . . ."—Cocks, Diary, ii. 41. 

1681.—'*They call . . . the lords and 

ntlemen Loytias. . . ."—JMartinez de la 
Puente, Compendio, 26. 


LOVE-BIRD,s. The bird to which 
this name is applied iu Bengal is the 
pretty little lorikeet, Loriculus vernalis, 
Buc called in Hind. hukan or 
* pendant because of its quaint habit 
of sleeping suspended by the claws, 
head. downwards. 


LUBBYE, LUBBEE, з. [Tel. Labli, 
Tam. Jlappai]; according to C. P. Brown 
and the Madras Glos. а Dravidian 
corruption of Arabi. A name given 
in S. India to a race, Mussulmans in 
creed, but speaking Tamil, supposed 
to be, like the Moplahs of the west 
coast, the descendants of Arab emigrants 
by inter-marriage with native women. 
“There are few classes of natives in S; 
India, who in energy, industry, and 
nerseverance, can compete with the 

ubbay?; they often, as pedlars, go 
about selling beads, precious stones, &c. 

1810.—'*Some of theso (carly emigrants 
from Kufa) landed on that part of the 


Western coast of India called tho Concan ; 
the others to the eastward of C. Comorin ; 
the descendants of tho former are tho 
Nevayets; of tho latter the Lubbé ; a name 
probably given to thom by the natives, 
rom that Arabie particlo (a modification of 
Lubbeik) corresponding with the English 
here 1 ат, indicating attention on being 
spoken to. Tho Lubbé pretend to one com- 
mon origin with tho Neenyrts, and attribute 
their black complexion to inter-marriage 
with the natives; lut the .Verayets affirm 
that the Lubbé are the descendants of their 
domestic slaves, and there is certainly in 
the physiognomy of this very numerous 
class, and in their stature and form, a 
strong resemblance to the natives of Abys- 
sinia, "— Wks, Mist. Sketches, i, 243. 

1836.—“ Mr. Boyd . . . describes the 
Moors under the name of Cholias (sce 
CHOOLIA) ; and Sir Alexander Johnston 
designates them by the appellation of 

ubbes. These epithets аго however not. 
admissible ; for the former is only confined 
to a particular sect among them, who aro 
rather of an inferior grade; and tho latter 
to the priests who officiate in their temples ; 
and also as an honorary ailix to the proper 
names of sume of their chief men."—Sinoa 
Casie Chitty on the Moara of Ceylon, in J. 
als. Soc. iii. 33S. 

1868.—“ The Labbeis aro a curious caste, 
said by some to be tho doscendants of 
Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan 
faith some centuries ago. It seenis most 
орош however, that they aro of mixed 
ood. "They are, comjaratively, a fine 
strong active race, and yenerally contrive 
lo keep themselves in casy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many are 
smiths, and do excellent work as such. 
Others are fishormen, boatmen and the like. 
2. — Nelson, Madura Manual, Pt. ii. 86. 


1869.—In а paper by Dr. Shortt it is 
stated that tho Lubbays aro found in lance 
numbers on the East Coast of the Peninsula, 
between Pulicat and Negapatam. Their 
headquarters ure at Nagore, tho burial 
placo of their patron saint Nagori Mir 
Sahib. "They excel as merchants, owing to 
thoir energy and industry.—lIn Trans, Atha. 
Soc. of Loudon, N.S. vii. 189-190. 


LUCKERBAUG, s Hind. lakrd, 
lagrd, lukarbagghd, | legarbagghe, “a 
hyena” The form lakaybayhd@ is not 
in the older dicts. but is given hy 
Platts. It is familiar in Upper India, 
and it occurs in Hickey's Bengal Gazette, 
June 24, 1781. In some parts the 
name is applied’ to the leopard, as tlie 
extract from Buchanan shows, This 
is the case among the Hindi-speaking 

e of the Himilaya also (sce 
Jerdon) It is not clear what the 
etymology of the name is, lukar, lukra 
meaning in their everyday sense, 4 
stick or piece of timber. But both in 


LUCKNOW. 


Hind, and Mahr., in an adjective form, 
the word is used for ‘stiff, gaunt, 
emaciated, and this may be the sense 
in which it is applied to the hyena. 
More probably the name refers to the 
ar-like stripes on the animal] 
Another name is harcedgh, or (ap- 
parently) *bone-tiger, from its habit 


of gnawing bones. 


. 1809.—''It was mid not to bo un- 
CORE in tho aono jari artho, CERE 
5. but though x 
Cepia I have ce been ablo to 
Jrocuro m specimens dead or alivo; and tho 


ample rewards, 
hopand is called at Mungger Lakravagh. 


3 “Tho hyacnaor Lakravagh inthis 
district has acquired an uncommon degree 
of forocity."—P. Buchanan, Lustern Jadia, 


iii, 149-3. 


1849.—'*The man seized his gun and 
n the hyena, but the *lakkabakka" got 
otf." —Mirs, Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, 


ii. 152.] 


LUCKNOW, п.р. Properly Lall- 
паи; the well-known capital of the 
Nawiibs and Kings of Oudh, and the 


residence of the Chief Commissioner 
of that British Province, till the oflice 
was united to that of the Lieut.- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces in 
1877. [The name appears to be a 
corruption of the ancient Lalkehmand- 
тай, founded by Lakshmana, brother 
of Rümachandra of Ayodhya.j 


1528.—'* On Saturday the 29th of the latter 
Jemádi, 1 reached Luknow; and havi 
surveyed it, jame tho river Gümti an 
encampod. "— Iber, p. 381. 

[e 1590.—''Lucknow із a large city on 
the banks of tho _Gúmti, delightful in ita 
surroundings.”—.1tw, ed. Jarrett, ii. 173.] 

1603.—'* In „ул the Hollanders have also 
ап House, . . . Formerly thoy had а good 
trade there in selling. Scarlet . . . ак also 
in buying those cloths of Jelapour and 

п, at 7 or 8 days journoy from 
gre, whero m also keep an house... .” 
oBeruir, ET. 94 ; [ed. Coustable, 292, who 
identifies Jelapowr. with Jalilpur-Nahir in 
the Fyzibad district.] 


LUDDOO, s. Н. /add?. A common 
native Sweetineat, consisting of balls 
of sugar aud ghee, mixt with wheat 
and grun ilour, and with cocoanut 
kerne) rasped. 


[1826.—“ My friends . . . lled 
te luddoo, or the great EY Hora 
Pandurang Hari, ed, 1878, i. 197. 

[1528,—‹‹ When at la 
fet rubri (porridge), [SERRE pipe 
ladoo (n sweotmeat. "—Tod, Annals, Cal- 
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LUGOW, TO, v. This is one of 
those imperatives wranstormed | in 

alo-Indian jargon, into infinitives, 
Mh are у to under BUNOW, 
PUCKEROW. Н. inf. layd-nd, im- 
nerative lagd-o. The meanings of 
айна, as given by Shakespear, are: 
“to apply, close, attach, join, fix, 
allix, ascribe, impose, lay, add, place, 
put, plant, set, shut, spread, fasten, 
eonnect, plaster, put. to work, еш оу, 
engage, use, impute, report апу! hing 
in the way of scandal or malice”— 
in which long list he has omitted 
one of the most. common uses of the 
verb, in its Anglo-Indian form ligow, 
which is “to lay a boat alongside the 
shore or wharf, to moor,” The fact is 
that lagdnd is the active forni of the 
neuter verb lag-nd, ‘to touch, lie, to 
he in contact with,’ and used in all the 
neuter senses of which [апай expresses 
the transitive senses. Besides neuter 
lamā, active lagdnd, we have a 
secondary casual verb, laqwimd, ‘to 
cause to apply, Фе, Јене, lagdnd 
are presumably the same words as our 
lie, and lay, A.-S. licgan, and leegan, 
mod. Germ, liegen and legen. And the 
meaning ‘lay’ underlies all the senses 
which Shakespear gives of lagd-nd. 
[See Skeat, Concise Etym. Dict. s.v. lie.] 

[1839.—** They lugaoed, or were fastened, 


about a quarter of a mile below us, . . ."— 
Javidson, Travels iu Upper Iuda, ii. 20] 


LUMBERDAR, s. ‘Hind. lam- 


barddr, а word formed irom the - 


English word ‘amber? with the Pers. 
termination -dér, and meaning po perly 
‘the man who is registere y a 
number? “The registered representa- 
tive of а coparcenary community, who 
is responsible for Government revenue." 
(Carnegi). “The cultivator who, either 
on his own account or as the revre- 
sentative of other members oj ‘the 
village, pays the Government dues and 
is registered in the Collector's Roll 
according to his number ; as the repre- 
sentative of the rest he may hold the 
office by descent or hy election.” 
(Wilson). 

[1875. — “. . . Chota Khan... was 
oxceedingly useful, and really frightened 
the astonished Lambadars."— Wilson, Lode 
of Siow, 97.) 


LUNGOOR, s Hind. langar, from 
Skt. ldnga@lin, ‘caudatus? The great 
white-bearded ape, much patronized 
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by Hindus, and identified with the 
monkey-god Hanumin. The genus is 
Presbytes, Illiger, of which several 
species are now discriminated, but the 
differences are small. [See Llanford, 
Mammalia, 27, who classes the Zangür 
ая Semnopithecus entellus.] "The animal 
is well described hy Aelian in the 
following quotation, which will recall 
to many what they have witnessed in 
the suburbs of Benares and other great 
Hindu cities. The Langr of the 
Prasii is P. Entellus. 


с. 250. —'* Among the Prasii of India they 
sny that there exists a kind of npe wit 
human intelligence, ‘These animals seem to 
he about the size of Hyrcanian dogs. Their 
front hair looks all grown together, and any 
one ignorant of the truth would say that it 
was dressed artificially. The beard is like 
that of а satyr, and the tail strong like that 
ofa lion. All the rest of tho body is white, 
bnt the head and the tail are red. These 
creatures are tamo and gentle in character, 
but hy raco and manner of lifo they aro wild. 
They go about in crowds in the suburbs of 
Latagé (now Latag is n city of the Indians) 
and cat the boiled rice that is put out for 
them by the King's order, Every day their 
dinner is elegantly set out. Having eaten 
their fill it is said that thoy return to their 
parents in the woods in an orderly manner, 
and never hurt anybody that they mect 
hy tho way." —.telian, De Nat. Animal, 
xvi. 10. 


1825.—'* An alarm was given by one of the 
sentries in consequence of a baboon drawing 
near his post. The character of the intruder 
was, however, saon detected by onc of the 
Suwarrs, who on tho Sepoy's repeating his 
exclamation of the broken English * Who 
goes 'ero?* said with a laugh, ‘Why do you 
challenge the lungoor? he cannot answer 
you." —Heher, ii, 55. 


1859.— 1 found myself in immediate 
proximity to a sort of parliament or gencral 
assembly of the largest and most human- 
like monkeys І had ever seen. There were 
at least 200 of them, great Iungoors, some 
quite four feet high, the jetty black of their 
faces enhanced by a fringe of snowy whisker.” 
—-Lewin, A FI the Wherl, 49. 


al of very developer 

anapithecus ent lus, 
angur. (He) tights 
for his wives according to a custom not 
unheard of in other cases; but what is 
peculiar to him is that the vanquished males 
‘receive charge of all the young ones of 
their awn sex, with whom they retire to 
somo neighbouring jungle.’ Schoolmasters 
and private tutors will read this with 
interest, as showing the origin and carly 
disabilities of their profession."—Saturday 
Гес. May 31, on Steradule's Nat. Het, of 
Manuaalia of India, &c. 


ig 


LUNGOOTY. 

LUNGOOTY, s. Hind. langoti. 
The original application of this word 
seems to be the scantiest modicum of 
covering worn for decency hy some of 
the lower classes when at work, and 
tied before and behind by a string 
round the waist; but it is sometimes 
applied to the more ample dhott (sce 
DHOTY) According to К. Drummond, 
in Guzerat the “ Langoth or Lungota " 
(as he writes) is “а pretty broad piece 
of cotton cloth, tied round the breech 
by men and boys bathing. ... The 
diminutive is Langotee, a long slip of 
cloth, stitched to a loin land of the 
sune stuli, and forming exactly the 
T bandage of English Surgeons. . . ." 
This distinction is probably originally 
correct, and the use of lang&ta hy 
Abdurrazzik would agree with it. 
The use of the word has spread to 
smue of the Indo-Chinese countries. 
In the quotation from Mocquet it is 
applied in speaking of ап American 
Indian near the R. Amazon. But the 
writer had been in India. 


c. 1122. —'' The blacks of this country havo 
the body nearly naked; they wear only 
bandagesround the middlecalled lankoutah, 
which descend from the navel to above tho 
Hp eal in Jadia in X V. Cent. 


1526.—"Their peasants and the lowor 
classes all go about naked. ‘They tic on a. 
thing which they call a langoti, which is a 
иссо of clout that hangs down two spans 
from the navel, as a cover to their naked- 
ness. Below this pendant modesty-clout 
is another slip of cloth, one end of which 
they fasten before to a string that ties on 
the langoti, and then pesing the slip of 
cloth between the two legs, bring it up and 
fix it to the string of the langoti behind.” 
— Baler, 333. 

с. 1009.—''Leur capitaine nuoit fort 
bonne façon, encore qu'il fust tout nud ot 
luy = auoit vn langoutin, yi cst vno 
petite piece de coton pointe.” — Moog net, TT. 

1653.—“Langouti est une pitco de linge 
| dont les Indou se seruent à cacher les parties 
{ naturelles."—e (а Boallage-fe-Gouz,. ed. 
1657, p. 517. 

1822,—'*'Tho boatmen go nearly naked, 
| seldom wearing more than a langutty. . . ." 


— Wallace, Fifteen, Years in India, A10. ] 


1809,—'*8on costume xe compose, comme 
celui de tous les Cambodgiens, d'une veste 
courte et d'un langouti.”"—Ree. des Devic 
Mondes, 1ххіх. 851. 

“They wear nothing but tho langoty, 
which їз a string round the loins, md а 
piece of cloth about a hand's breadth fastened 
to it in front."—(Ref, lost), p. 26. 


LUNKA. 


CEUNKA, np. Skt. Laika, The 
oldest dm of Ceylon in the literature 
both of Buddhism and Brahmanism. 
Also ‘an island’ in general. 


—,s. А kind of strong cheroot 
much prized in tlie Madras Presidency, 
and so called SUE bein зпад he 
tobacco grown in the ‘islands 
local CER for which is lañka) of the 
Godavery Delta. 


M 


MA-BÀP,s. p mi-büp hai khudd- 
wand 1° “You, my Lord, are my mother 
and father!’ This isan address from 
а native, secking assistance, or begging 
release from a penalty, or reluctant to 
obey an order, which the young sith 
hears at first with astonishment, but 
goon as a matter of course. 


MABAR, np. The name given in 
the Middle Ages by the Arabs to that 
coast. of India which we call Coro- 
mandel. The word is Ar. ma’bar, ‘the 
ferry or crossing-place,’ It is not clear 
how the name came to be applied, 
whether because the Arab vessels 
habitually touched at its ports, or be- 
cause it was the place of crossing to 
Ceylon, or lastly whether it was not 
an attempt to give meaning to some 
native name. [The Madras Gloss, says 
it was so called because it was the 
place of crossing from Madura to 
Ceylon; also see Logan, Malabar, i. 
980.] We know no occurrence of the 
term earlier than that which we give 
from Abdallatif. 


с. 1203. — “I saw in tho hands of an 
Indian trader very beautiful mats, finely 
woven and painted on both sides with most 
pleasing colours. . . . The merchant told 
me .. . that these mats wore woven of 
tho Indian plantain. . . and that the: 
sold in Mabar for two dinars apieco.”—A bd- 
Allatif, Relation de l'Egypte, p. 31. 

1279-86. — In M. Pauthier's notes on 
Marco Polo very curious notices are ex- 
tracted from Chinese oflicial annals regard- 
ing the communications, in the time of 
Kublai Kaan, between that Emperor and 
Indian States, including Ma-pa-'rh.—(Sce 
pp. 600-605). 

c. 1292. —'' When you icavo tho Island 
of Seilan and sail westward about 60 miles, 
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of | Khorásán, 


MACAO. 


you come to tho great rovince of Maabar, 
which is styled India tho Greater: it is the 
best of all the Indies, and is on the main- 
laud."—Afarco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 16. 

c. 1300. — “The merchants oxport from 
Ma’bar silken stuffs, aromatic roots; largo 
рен aro brought from tho sea. The рго- 

luctions of this country are carried to 'Irák, 
Syria, Russia and Europo." — 
Raskiduddin, in Elliot, i. 69. 

1303.— “Іп tho beginning of this year 
703 H.), the Maliki-’Azam, Takii-d-dfn . . . 
leparted from tho country of Hind to tho 

е (ma'bar) of corruption. The King 
of Ма бат was anxious to obtain his property 
and wealth, but Malik Mu'azzam Siráju-d- 
din, son of tho deceased, having secured his 
goodwill, by tho peyment of 200,000 dínárs, 
not only obtained the wealth, but rank also 
of his fathor."— Шай, in Elliot, iii. 45. 

1310.—** The country of Ma'bar, which is 
во distant from Dehli that а man travelling 
with all expedition could only reach it after 

n journoy of 12 months, there the arrow of 
any holy warrior had not yet reached."— 
Amir Khusré, in Elliot, iii. 85. 

c. 1330. — «Тһе third part (of India) i: 
Ma'lur, which begins some three or four 
days journey to tho castward of Кашат ; 
this territory lies to the cast of Malabar. 
... It is stated that the territory Ma'bar 
begins at the Cape Kumhari, a name which 
applies both to a mountain and a city. . . . 
Biyyardáwal is the residence of the Prince 
of Ma'bar, for whom horses are imported 
from forcign countries."— A Uulseda, in Gilde- 
meister, p. 185. We regret to soe that 
M. Guyard, in his welcome completion of 
Reinaud’stranslationof Abulfeda, absolutely, 
in some places, substitutes ‘Coromandel * 
for “‘Ma’bar.” 1t is French fashion, but a 
bad one. 

c. 1498.—''Zo deser stat Kangera anlen- 
den alle Kouffschyff die in den landen zo 
doyn hauen, ind lijcht in eyner provincio 
Moabar genant.” — Pilgerfahrt des Ritters 
Arnold von Harf (a fiction-monger), p. 140. 

1753.—“‘Selon cet autorité le pays du 
continent qui fait face à l'ile de Ceilan est 
Maabar, ou le grande Inde: ct cotte inter- 
pretation de Marc-Pol est autant plus juste, 
quo maka est un terme Indien, ct propre 
méme à quelques langues Scythiques ou 
Tartares, pour signifior grand. Ainsi, Maa- 
bar signifio la grando region." — D'AAnville, 
р. 105. The great Geographer is wrong ! 


MACAO, n.p. 


a. The name applied by the Portu- 
guese to the small peninsula aud 
the city built on it, near the mouth 
of Canion River, which they have 
occupied since 1557. The place is 
called hy the Chinese Ngao-mdn 
(Ngao, ‘bay or inlet,’ Män, ‘gate’. 
The Portuguese name is alleged to be 
taken from <A-md-ngao, ‘the Bay of 
Ama, te. of the Mother, the so-called 
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МАСАКЕО. 


* Queen of Heaven ! а patroness of set- 
men. And indeed Amacao is an old 
form often met with. 


c. 1567.—“ Hanno i Portoghesi fatta vna 
еч citt4de in vna Isola vicina a’ i liti 

ella China chiamato Machao . . . та i 
Забі sono del Rè della China, o vanno a 
pagarli_a Canton, bellissima citt(de, c di 
grando importanza, distante da Mucha duo 
giorni o mezzo." — Cesare de’ Friderici, in 
tain sto, iii. 391. 

c, 1570.— On tho fifth day of our voyage 
it pleased God that wo arrived nt . . . 
Lampaeau, where at that time the /ortegals 
exercised their commerce with the Chineses, 
which continued till the year 1557, when tho 
Mandarins of Cunten, at the request of the 
Merchants of that Country, gave us the port 
of Macao, where tho trade now is ; of which 
place (that was but а desart Hand before) 
our countrymen made а very goodly planta- 
tion, wherein there were houses worth three 
or four thousand Duckats, together with a 
Cathedral Church... .,"—47*/»to, in Cogit, 
y. 315. 

1584.—'* There was in Izachao а religious 
man of tho order of tho larefoote friars of 
$. Francis, who vnderstanding the great 
and goad desirg of this did sende him 
by cortaine Portugal merchants . » . it cloth 
whercon was Тата the day of indgement 
and hell, and that by an excellent: work- 
man," —Meadaza, ii, 391. 


—-'They сато to Amacao. in Iuly, 
At the same time it seasonably 
hapned that Liasi/an was commanded from 
the court to procure of the Strangers at 
Amacao, certaine goodly feathers for the 
King." — From the Jesuit slecowats, in 
Darchas, iii. 330. 
1599 . . . —‘Amacao.” Sve under 
MONSOON. 
1602. — “Being come, as hercteforo T 
wrote your Worshi 
the Portugals, adji 


in Purchus, iii. 350. 


[1611.—“ There came a Jesuit from a placa 


called Langasack (see LANGASAQUE), 


which place the Carrack of Amakau yeurly 
was wont to come. "— Dancers, Letters, i. 140.] 


1615.—* Ho adviseth me that 4 juncks are 
arrived at Langasaque from Chanchew, 
which with this ship from Amacau, will 


cause all matters to he sould chepe."—Cocks's 


Diary, і. 35. 


é, . . carried thom prisoners а- 


[ x 
Voard the great ship of Amacan."— Fuster, 
Letters, iv. 1б. ] 


1695. — “That course continued divers 
yeeros till the Chinois growing lesse feare- 
full, granted them in the greater Iland а 
little Peninsula to dwell in. In that place 
was an Idoll which still remained to be 
scene, called Ama, whenco the Peninsula 
was called Amacao, that is Amas Bay."— 


Lurchas, їй. 319. 


» {о Macao a city of 
ning to the firme Land 
of China, where there is а Colledge of our 
Company."— Letter from Diego de Pantvia, 


b. MACAO, MACCAO, was also 
the name of a place on the Pegu River 
which was the port of the city so 
called in the day of its greatness, А 
village of the name still exists at tlie 
Spot. 


1551.—“ The har (хос BAHAR) of Macao 
contains 120 Li euch Ыса 100 ticals 
(q.v) e «7—4. Nemes, p. 39. 


.1568.— 51 fa commodamente il viaggio 

sino a Maccao distante da Peru dodeci 
miglin, е qui si sbarea."—Ces. Ziderici, in 
tia esio, Їйї. 395, 


1587.—“ From Cirion we went to Macao, 
&e."—R. Kitch, in Па. ii. 991. (Sco 
DELING). 

1599, — “The King of .irzrecen is now 
his business at tho ‘Town of 


ying thence the Silver which the King 
of Tange had left, exceeding three millions.” 
—Х. Pinenta, in Purchas, tii, 1748. 


MACAREO, s. A term applied by 
old voyugers to the phenomenon of 
Uie bore, or great tidal wave as seen 
especially in the Gulf of Cambay, 
and in the Sitang Estuary in Pegu. 
The word is used i, them as if it were 
an Oriental word. At one time we 
were disposed to think it might be 
the Skt. word makara, which is applied 
to a mythological sea-monster, and to 
the Zodiacal sign Capricorn. This 
might casily have had a mythological 
association with the furious phenome- 
non in question, and several of the 
names given to it in various parts of 
the world seem due to associations of 
a similar kind. Thus the old English 
word Ocgir or Eagre for the bore on 
the Severn, which occurs in Drayton, 
“seems to be a reminiscence of the old 
Scandinavian deity Oegir, the god of 
the stormy sea."* [This theory is re- 
jected hy N.E.D. s.v. Eagre.] One of 
the Hindi names for the phenomenon 
is Mendhd, ‘The Ram’; whilst in 
modern Guzerat, according to R. 
Drummond, the natives call it ghord, 
“likening it to the war horse, or a 
squadron of them.”+ But nothing 
could illustrate the naturalness of sucli 
a figure as makara, applicd ta the hore, 
better than the following paragraph in 
the review-artiele just quoted (p. 401), 
which was evidently penned without 
any allusion to or suggestion of such an 
LU E ie CST ENDE 


* See an interesting paper im the Saturday 
Keview of Seq 1883, on Le Masearet, 

1 Other names for the bore in India are; Hind. 
ioonmé, and m Bengal aa, 
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of which we shall presently speak : 


“Compared with what it used 
old descriptions may le trusted, 
caret is now stripped of its terrors. 
resembles the great nai 
to ravaj 


monarch of tho African wilderness." 
Take also the following : 


1885.— < Here at his mouth Father Meghna 
is 20 miles broad, with islands on his breast. 

as English counties, and a grcat 
ro which mado a daily and over- 
varying excitement. . . . In doop water, 
merely as a large rolling billow ; 
but in the shallows it rushed along, roaring 
before 
Lt.-Col. 


ns la 
tidal 


it ] 
t 


like а crested and devouring mons! 
which no small craft сопкі live. 
Т. Гета, A Fly on the Wheel, 161-162, 


But unfortunately we can find no 
esignation of the 
phenomenon in India by the name of 
like; whilst both 


evidence of the 


makara ог the о 
muscaret (as indicated in the quotation 
just made) and macrée are found in 
French as terms for the bore. Both 


terms appear to belong properly to the 


Garonne, though таѕсагеё has of late 
began on the Seine to supplant the 
old term barre, which is evidently the 
same as our bore. ie NED. sug- 
gests О. N. bára, *wave/]  Litiré can 
suggest по etymology for mascerct ; he 
mentions a whimsical one which con- 
necis the word with a place on the 
Garrone called St. Macaire, but only 
to reject it, There would be no im- 
possibility in the transfer of an Indian 
word of this kind to France, any more 
than in the other alternative of the 
transfer of a French term to India in 
such a way that in the 16th century 
visitors {o that country should have 
regarded it as an indigenous word, if 
we had but evidence of its Indian 
existence, The date of Littré’s carliest 
Motation, which we borrow below, is 
also unfavourable to the probability of 
transplantation from India. There 
remains the possibility that the word 
їз Basque. ‘The Saturday Reviewer 
aw quoted ays that he could find 
nothing approaching to Mascaret in a 
Basque French Dict., but this hardly 
pens final. 
e vast rapidity of the flood-tide in 
the Gulf of mbay is mentioned hy 
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РЕ pl ur сиз —_ 
origin of the name, and which indeed 
makes no reference to the Indian 
name, hut only to the French names 


to ho, if 
tho Mas- 
It 
turo-force which used 
the valley of the Seine, like one of 
the mythical drugons which, ax legends tell, 
laid. whale districts waste, about, as much as 
а lion confined in a cage resembles the free 


MACAREO. 


Mas'üdi, who witnessed it in the y: 
303 (a.D. 915) i. 255 ; also less pre 
bv Ibn Batuta (iv. 60) There 
mper on it in the Bo, Govt. Selections, 
NS. No: xxvi., from which it appears 
that the bore wave reaches a velocity 
of 101 knots, [See also Forbes, Or. 
Mem. 2nd. ed. i. 313.] 


1553.—'' In which time thero camo hither 
(to Diu) a concourse of many vessels from tho 
Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and all tho 
coast of Arabin and India, so that the places 
within the Gulf of Cambaya, which had be- 
come rich and noble by trado, wero by this 
port undone, And this because it stood 
outside of the Macareos of the Gulf of 
Cambaya, which wero tho cause of the loss 
of many ships."—-Barros, 11. ii. cap 9. 

1563, —'* These Sholds (G. of Cambay) аго 
an hundred and foure-score miles about m 


And having d until the 23d 
of the said month, we found ourselves in the 
neishbourhood of tho Macareo (of Martaban) 
which is the most marvellous thing that over 
was heard of in the way of tides, and high 
waters. . . . The water in the channel rises 
to the height of a high tree, and then the 
twat is set to face it, waiting for the fury 
of the tide, which comes on with such 
violence that tho noise is that of a great 
earthquake, insomuch that the bort is 
soused from stem to stern, and carried hy 
that impulse swiftly up the channel.” — 
Gasparo Deli, (f. 91e, 92. _ 

1613.—* The Macareo of waves is а dis- 
turbance of the sea, Ив water boiling, in 
which the se: tx мү 1 owaves in foam. 
For the space oi йө, and within 
thai distance only and foaming 
occurs, whilst tho sex is 
sinooth and wave .. And 
the stories of the Mz hat it із 
caused by souls that are pa the Ocean 
from one regicn to another, or going in cu/ifes 
from the Gulden Chersonesus . . . to the 
river Ganges.” —Uodinho de Eredia, E. Ale. 
[Sco Skeut, Malay Magic, 10 39.1 

16H.—**. . thenee to the Gulf of 
Cambaya with the impetuosity of the cur- 
rents which are called Macareo, of whose 
fury strange things are told, insomuch that 
a stone thrown with foree from the hand 
even in the first speed of its projection docs 
not move more swiftly than those waters 
run,” —Berarro, MS, 

1727.—“ А Body of Waters comes 
in on tho Sand, whose Front is al two 
Fathoms high, aud whatever Body lies in its 
Way it overturns, and no Ship сап evade its 
Force, but in à. Moment is overturned, this 
violent Boer the Natives called a Mackrea.” 
—4. Humilton, ii. 33 ; [ed. 1714, ii. 32]. 


Е 1811.—Solvyns uses the word Macrée as 
French for *Bore,'and in English describes 


rolling 


—— M —————— M. 
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his print as '*. . . tho representation of a 
phenomenon of Nature, the Macrée or tide, 
at tho mouth of the river Ougly."—Lea 
Hindous, iii. 


MACASSAR, п.р. In Malay Mang- 
kasar, properly the name of a people 
of Celebes (q.v.), but now the name of 
a Dutch seaport and seat of Govern- 
ment on the W. coast of the S.W. 
peninsula of that spider-like island. 
The last quotation refers to a time 
when we oceupied the place, an episode 
of Anglo-Indian history almost for- 
gotten. 


1605-6—“ A description of the Папа | 
Sclohes or Makasser." — Birdwoud, Letter 
Book, 77. 

(1610.-—‘‘Sclelbes or Makassar, whorein | 
are spont and uttered theso wares following." | 
—JDanvera, Letters, i. 11. 


1604-5.—'*. . . and anon to Gresham 
College, whore, among other good discourse, 
there was tried the great poyson of Mac- 
Савва, Шоп а dogg, but it had no effect 
all tho time we sat there.”—Pepys, Diary, 
March 1%; ed, Wheatley, iv. 372.4 

1816.—‘‘Letters from Macassar of tho 
20th and 27th of June (1815), communicate 
the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
Іса, T. C. Jackson, of tho Ist Regt. | 
of Nativo Beugal Infantry, and Дани 

! 


Resident of Macassar, during an attack ona 
fortified village, dependent on the dethroned | 
Raja of Boni."—As. Journal, i. 297. | 


MACE, s. 


а. The crimson net-like mantle, | 
which envelops the hard outer shell ; 
of the nutmeg, when separated and | 
dried constitutes the mace of com- 
merce. Hanlmry and Flückiger are 
satisfied that the attempt to identify 
the Macir, Macer, &e., of Pliny and 
other ancients with mace is a mistake, 
as indeed the sagacious Garcia also 
pointed out, and Chr. Acosta still 
more precisely. The name does not 
seem to be mentioned by MagüdI ; it 
is not iu the list of aromatics, 95 in 
number, which he details (i. 367). It | 
is mentioned hy Edrisi, who wrote 
€. 1150, and whose information gener- 
ally was of much older date, though we 
do uot know what word he uses. The 
fact that nutmeg and mace are the 
product of one plant seems to have led 
to the fiction that clove and cinnamon 
also came from that same plant. It 
is, however, true that a kind of aro- 
matic bark was known in the Arab 
pharmacopeia of the Middle Ages 
under the name of Zirfat-al-karanful 
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or ‘bark of clove,’ which may have 
been either a cause of the mistake or 
a part of it. The mistake in question, 
in one form or another, prevailed for 
centuries. One of the authors of this 
book was asked many years by a 
respectable Mahommedan of Delhi if 
it were not the case that cinnamon, 


! clove, and nutmeg were the produce of 


one tree. The prevalence of the mis- 
take in Europe is shown by the fact 
that it is contradicted in a work of 
the 16th century (Boduei, Comment. 
tn Theophrastum, 992); and by the 
quotation from Funnel, 

The name mace may have come 
from the Ar. basbdsa, possibly in some 
confusion with the ancient macir. [See 
Skeat, Concise Dict. who gives F. macis, 
which was confused with M, Е. macer, 
probably Lat. macer, macir, doubtless 
of Eastern origin.] 


с. 1150. —'*On its shores (i.e. of tho sea of 
Sanf or Champa), are tho dominions of n 
King called Mihrij, who esses n great 
number of populous and fertile islands, 
covered with fields and pastures, and pro- 
ducing ivory, camphor, nu mace, 
clove, aloeswood, cardamom, cubob, &c."—- 
KEdrisi, i, 89 ; sec also 51. 

c. 1347.— Tho fruit of the clove is tho 
nutmeg, which we know as tho sconted nut. 
The flower which grows upon it is the mace 
(tasbasa), And this is what I have scon 
with my own oyes."—Jin Batuta, iv. 243. 

с. 1370.— A gret Ylo and great Contrec, 
that men clepon Java... . There growen 
alle manero of Spicerio moro plentyfaus 
liche than in any othor contree, йл of Gyn: 

9, 


| gevere, Clowegylofres, Canclle, Zedowa 


Notomuges, and Maces. And wytethe wel, 
that the Notemuge boreth the Maces. For 
righte as tho Noto of the Hasollo hath an 
Husk withouten, that the Noto is closed in, 
til it be ripe, and after falleth out; righto 
so it is of the Notemuge nnd of the Maces.” 
—Sir John Maunderille, cd, 1866, p. 187-188. 
This is a remarkable passage for it is in- 
terpolated by Maundoville, from superior 
information, in what he is borrowing from 
Odoric. Tho comparison to the hazel-nut 
husk is just that used by Напі & 
Flückiger (/’harmacographia, 1st od. 456). 

c. 1430.—‘ Has (insulas Java) ultra xv 
dierum cursu duao reperiuntur insulne, 
orientem versus. Altera Sandai appellata, in 
quà nuces muscatao ct maces, altera Ban 
nomino, in quà soli gariofali producuntur.” 
—Conti, in Poggius, De Var Fortunae, 

1514.—** The tree that produces tho nut 
(meg) and macis is all one. By this ship 

send you a sample of them in tho green 
state."—Letter of (ioc. da Empoli, in Archic. 
Stor. Ital. 81. 


1563.—“‘It is a very beautiful fruit, and 
pleasant to the taste; and you must know 
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the nut is ripo it swells, and the 
fat er bursts as ds the husks of our 
chostnuts, and shows tho maca, ofa bright 
vermilion like fino grain (i.e. соса) 
the most beautiful sight in the wo 
the trees are londed with it, and somotimes 
tho mace splits off, and that is why the 
nutmegs often come without the mace. — 


1602.3.—' Іа уо" Provision you shall 
ch na be боа. 
a te caro to receiue such as be good. — 
tated, First Letier Book, 98 ; also seo 67.] 

1705.—“ It is tho commonl recoived 
opinion that Cloves, Nutmegs, Trace, and 
"«inamon all grow upon ono treo; but 
it К io mistako.”— Funnel, in Dumpier, 
iv. 179. 


MACE, s. 

b. Jav. and Malay mds. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “ Лаз is really short for 
amds or стаз, one of those curious 
forms with prefixed «, as in the 
case of abada, which are probably 
native, but may have been influenced 


Sumatra, being, according to Crawfurd, 
Malay tael ( 


Achin, weighing 9 grs and worth 


silver; the 100th part of the same 
value being denominated in like 


1539.—“. . - by intervention of this 
thirdsman whom the Moor employed as 
Ъгокег they agreed оп my price with tho 
merchant at seven mazes of gold, which in 
our monoy makes а 1400 roys, at tho rato of 
a half cruzado the maz."—/^into, cap. xxv. 
Cogan has, ‘‘the fishermen sold mo to tho 
morchant for seven mazes of gold, which 
amounts in our ке, to seventeen shillings 
and sixpence."—p. 31. 

sore (et Mala) Enid pia es tho 
we at Mal gold, musk, -pear! 
ps calambuco . . . consists of cates меп 
contain 20 (ael, each (ael 16 mazes, each 
шах 20 cwnduryns. Also one paxal 4 mazes, 
one maz 4 cupiex (sec »KOBANG), one 
сирйо 5 cumduryns (seo JAREEN)."— 
A. Nunez, 39. 


1598.—'' Likewise a Tacl of Malacca із 16 
Mases."— Linschoten, 44 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599.—'' Bezar sive Bazar (i.e. Bezoar, 
q.v.) per Masas vonditur."— [е Bry, ii. 64. 

1625.—''I have also sent by Master 
Tomkins of their coine (Achin) . . . that fs 


of pad named a Mas, and is ninepence 
halfpenie neerest."— Capt. Т. Dacis in 
Purchase, i. 117. 

1813.—“ Milburn gives the following tablo 
of weights used at Achin, but it is quite 
inconsistent with the statements of Crawfurd 
and Linschoten above. 

4 copangs = 1 mace 


5 mace = 1 mayam 
16 mayam = 1 tale 
b tales = ] hancal 


20 bancals = 1 catty. 

900 cattios = 1 babar.” 
Milbirn, ii. 329. [Mr. Skeat notes that 
here **copang " is Malay kupang ; talo, tali = 
bancal, bougkal.] 


MACHEEN, MAHACHEEN, n.p. 
This name, Mahd-china, “Great China,” 
is one by which China was known in 
India in the early centuries of our era, 
and the term is still to he heard in 
India in the same sense in which Al- 
Birüni uses it, saying that all beyond 
the great mountains (Himillaya) is 
Mahd-chin. But “in later times the 
majority, not knowing the meaning cf 
the expression, seem to have used it: 

leonastically coupled with Chin, to. 
enote the same thing, Chin anc 
Machin, a phrase having some analogy 
to the way Sind and Hind was used 
to express all India, but a stronger one 
to Соу and Magog, аз &pylied to the 


f| northern nations of. Asia.” And 


eventually Chin was discovered to be 
the eldest son oi Japhet, and Machin 
his grandson ; which is much the same 
as saying that Britain was the eldest 
son of Brut the Trojan, and Great 


‘Britain his grandson! (Cathay and the 


Way Thither, p. схіх.). 

In the days of the Mongol supremacy 
in China, when Chinese affairs were 
for a time more distinctly conceived in 
Western Asia, and the name of Manzi 
as denoting Southern China, uncon- 
quered by the Mongols till 1275, was 
current in the West, it would appear 
that this name was confounded with 
Machin, and the latter thus acquired 
a specific but erroneous applica- 
tion, One author of the 16th century 
also (quoted by Klaproth, J. As. Soc. 
ser. 2, tom. i. 115) distinguishes Chin 
and Machin as N. and S. China, 
but this distinction seems never to 
have been entertained by the Hindus. 
Ibn Batuta sometimes distinguishes 
Sm (ie. Chin) as South China from 

idi (see CATHAY) as North 
China. In times when intimacy with 
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China had again ceased, the double 
name seems to have recovered its old 
vagueness as а rotund way of saying! 
China, and had no more plurality of ; 
sense than in modern parlance Sodor 
«nd Man. But then comes ar oc- 
casional new application of Machin to 
Indo-China, as in Conti (followed by 
Fra Mauro), An exceptional applica- 
lion, arising from the Arab habit of 
applying the name of a country to the 
capital or the chief port frequented by 
them, arose in the Middle Ages, 
through which Canton became known 
in the West as the city of Machin, or in 
kemion translation Chinkaldu, ie. Great 
thin, 


Mahdchina as applied to China : 


636.—‘ * In what country oxist« the king- 
dom of the Great Thang?" asked tho king 
f RS of Ranauj) Show far is it from 
this?' 

““Ttissituated,' replied ho (Hwen Tsang), 
‘ta tho Х.Е. of this kingdom, and is distant 
soveral ten-thousands of li It is tho 
country which tho Indian people call Maha- 
china.'"—/’el, Bouldh, ii. 254-255. 

c. 611.—''Mohochintan." Sco quotation 
under CHINA. 

с. 1030.—''Somo other mountains aro 
called Harmakdt, in which tho Ganges has 
its source. ‘These are impassable from tho 
side of tho cold regions, and beyond them 
lies M&chin.”—.1l-Birdat, in Eliot, i. 46. 

1501.—In the Lotter of Amerigo Vespucci 
on the Portuguese discoveries, written from 
€. Verde, 4th June, we find mention among 
other new regions of Marchin. Publisho: 
in Baldelli Boni's // Milione, p. ciii. 


| 
c. 1590.—“ Adjoining to Asham is Tibet, 


bordering upon Khatai, which is properly 
Mahacheen, vulgarly called Macheen. Tho 
capital of Khatai is Khan Baleegh, 4 days’ 
journey from tho sea."—A уеп, by Gladwin, 
ed. 1800, ii. 4 ; [ed. Jarrett, її. 118]. 

[c. 1605.—**. . . you told me . . . that 
Persia, Usbee, Kachguor, '"l'artary, und 
Catay, Pegu, Siam, China and Matchine 
(in orig. Zchine et Matchine) trembled at 
the namo of tho Kings of the Indics."— 
Kernier, ed. Constable, 155 зед] 


Applied to Southern China. 


c. 1300.—“ Khatai is bounded on one sido 
by the country of Michin, which the Chinese 
«dl Manzi. ... In the Indian language 
ina is called Maha-chin, ir. ‘Great 
' and hence we derive the word 
-Raskul-uddin, in И. dex Mongols 
(Quotremere) xci.-xciii. 

с. 1313, —'* It was the Raam's orders that 
we sheuld proceed through Manzi, which 
was formerly known as ийа Marina" (by 
which he indicates Mah&-Chind, sce below, 
in last quotation) —John Murignolli, in 
Cathay, p. 354. 
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Applied to Indo-China : 


с. 1430. — “Еа provincia (Ava)—Maci- 
num incolae dicunt— . . . roferta ost clo- 
phantis,"—Cuxti, in Poggius, De Var. Far- 
tunae. 


Chin and Machin : 


c. 1320.—'''The curiosities of Chin and 
Machin, and tho beautiful products of Hind 
and Sind." — Wed, in Elliot, iii. 32. 

c. 1440.—“ Poi si retrova in quella istessa 

rovincia di Zagatai Sanmarcant città gran- 
dissima e ben popolata, por la qual vanno o 
vengono tutti quelli di Cini e Macini e del 
Cataio, o mercanti o viandanti cho siano," — 
Barbaro, iu Ramusio, ii. f. 1060. 

с. 1412. —'* Tho merchants of tho 7 climates 
from Egypt . . . from the wholo of tho 
realms of Chin and Müchin, nnd from tho 
city of Khinbülik, steer their course to this 
port."—.Ldlurrazdk, iu. Notices et Extreits, 
xiv. 429. 

1503.—" Sin and Masin.” 
JAVA.] 


Mahüchim or Chin Kalin, for Canton, 


с. 1030.—In Sprenger's extracts from Al- 
BirünI we have <“ агуда, in Chineso Su. 
This is Great China (Mah&sin)."—Post und 
Reise-routen des Orients, 90. 

c. 1300.—‘ This canal extenda for а 
distance of 40 days' navigation from Khün- 
büligh to Khingsal and Zaitün, tho ports 
frequented by tho ships that come from 
India, and from the city of Müchin."— 
Rashid-nddin, in Cathay, &c., 259-260. 

c. 1332.—'*. . . after I had sailed east- 
ward over the Occan Sea for many лух | 
came to that noble province Manzi. . .. 
"Tho first city to which I camo in this coun- 
try was called Cens-Kalan, and "із п city ns 
big ах threo Venices.”—Odoric, in Cathay, 
&c., 103-105. 

с. 1347.—'* In the evening wo stoppod at 
another village, and so on till we arrived nt 
Sin-Kalàn, which is the city of Stn-ul-Sin 
. . . une of the greatest of cities, and one 
of those that has the finest of bazaars, One 
of tho largest of these is the porcelain 
bazar, and from it china-ware is exported 
to the other cities of China, to India, and to 
Үстеп.”— Гоп Batuta, iv. 272. 

c. 1319.—'*The first of these is слой 
Manzi, the greatest and noblest province in 
tho world, having no paragon in beauty, 
plensantness, and extent. In it is that 
noble city of Campsuy, besides Zayton, 


WEZ and many other cities." —JoAn 
urigaolli, in Cuthay, Kc., 313. 


MACHIS, = This is recent Hind. 
for ‘lucifer matches” An older and 
purer phrase for sulphur-matches is 
diwd-, diyd-stlii. 


MADAPOLLAM, ns This term, 
applying to a particular kind of cotton 


See under 


MADRAFAXAO. 


cloth, and which often occurs in prices 
current, is taken from the name of а 
Jace on the Southern Delta-branch 


ы the Godavery, properly Madhava- | rega 


lam, (Tel. Ma avayya-pūlemu, ‘forti- 
fed vil ge of Madhava’). "This was til 


Commercial Agencies, which was the 
chief of three in that Delta ; the other 


[1610.—‘‘Madafunum is chequered, some- 
what fino and well requested in Pryaman.” 
—Danvers, Letters, i. 74] 

1673.—‘ The English for that cause (tho 
unhealthiness of Masulipatam), only at tho 
timo of shipping, remove to Medopollon, 
where they have а wholesome Soat Forty 
Miles more North."— густ, 35. 

[1654-85.—'* Mr. Denj* Northey having 
brought up Mustors of tho Madapo: 1а Cloth, 
Itt is thought. conveniont that tho samo bo 
taken of him. . . ."—Pringle, Diary Ft. 
St. Geo. lst ser. iv. 49.] 

в. 1840.—'* Pierrotto efit do jolics chomisea 
en Madapolam."—Balzac, Pierrette. 

1879.—'*. . . livoliness seems to bo tho 
unfailing characteristic of autographs, fans, 
Cromona fiddles, Louis Quatorzo snuff-boxes, 
and the like, however sluggish pig-iron and 
Madapollams may be.”—Sat, Reciew, Jan. 
11, p. 45. 


MADRAFAXAO,s. This appears 
in old Portuguese works as the name 
of a gold coin of Guzerat; perhaps 
representing, Muzaffar-shāhī. There 
were several kings of Guzerat of this 
name. The one in question was 
Test Muzaflar-Shah II. (1511- 

595) of whose coinage Thomas 
mentions a gold piece of 185 grs. 
(Pathan Kings, 353). 

1554.—"Thore also come to this city 

which are a money of Cam- 
Vaya, which vary greatly in price; somo 
aro of 24 tangas of 60 rcis the tanga, others 
of 23, 22, 21, and other prices according to 
time and value."—4. Nunez, 32. 


MADRAS, np. This alternative 
name of the place, officially called by 
its founders Fort St. George, first 
appears spout the muddle ee ie 17th 
century. origin has beer 
debated, but wit es 
derivation, backed by а fictitious 
legend, derives the name from an 
imaginary Christian fisherman called 


little result. One |: 
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Madarasen; but this may be pro- 
nounced hilologically impossible, as 
well as otherwise unworthy of serious 
rd.* Lassen makes the name to 


be a corruption of Manda-rdjyc, 


1| ‘Realm of the Stupid! No one will 


suspect the illustrious author of the 
Indische Alterthumsiunde to be guilty 
of a joke ; but it does look as if some 
malign Bengulee had suggested to him 


d | this gibe against the “Benighted”! 


It is indeed curious and true that, in 
Bengal, sepoys and the like always 
speak of the Southern Presidency as 
Матайга}. In fact, however, all the 
earlier mentions of the name are in 
the form of Madraspatanam, ‘the city 
of the Madras, whatever the Madras 
may have been. The earliest maps 
show Madraspatanam as the Mahom- 
medan settlement corresponding to the 
present Triplicane and Roya ettuh. 
The word is therefore probably of 
Mahommedan origin ; and having got 
so far we need not hesitate to identify 
it with Madrasa, ‘a college? The 
Portuguese wrote this Maduraza (seo 
Faria у Sousa, Africa Portuguesa, 1681, 
р. 6); and the European паше 
robably came from them, close neigh- 

bours as they were to Fort St. George, 
at Mylapore or San Thomé. That 
there was such a Madrasa in existence 
is established hy the quotation from 
Hamilton, w3?vias there about the end 
d> Fryer’s Map 

5 


of the l7th-senti; 

(1698, Imt illustriijug 1672-73) repre- 
sents tlie Governor Souse as a. build- 
ing of Mahommedan Architecture, with 
а dome, This may have been the 
Madrasu itself. Lockyer also (1711) 
speaks of a “ College,” of which the 
building was “very ancient” ; formerly 
a hospital, and then used apparently 
ав а residence for young writers. But. 
it is not clear whether the name 
“College” was not given on this last 
account. fits Madras Admin. Man. 
says: “The origin of this name has 
been much discussed. Madrissa, а 
Mahommedan school, has been sug- 
gested, which considering the date al. 
which the nume is first found seems 
fanciful. Manda is in Sanscrit * slow." 
Mandardz was a king of the lunar race. 


* It is given in No: II. of Selections from the 
Records of S. Arcot District, p. 107. 

t In а letter from poor Arthur Burnell, ou 
which this paragraph is founded, he adds: “It is 
sad that the most Philistine town (in the German 
sense) in all the East should have such 3 name.” 
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The place was 
this king” (ii. 91). The Madras Gloss. 
again writes: “Hind. Madrds, Can. 

adardsu, from Tel. Mandaradzu, 
name of a local Telegu Royer,” or 
ruler. The whole question has been 
discussed by Mr. Pringle (Diary Ft. St. 
Geo., 1st ser. i. 106 seqq). He points 
out that while the earliest quotation 
given below is dated 1653, the name, in 
the form Madrazpatam, is used by the 
President and Council of Surat in a 
letter dated 29th December, 1640 (J. 0. 
Records, O. C. No. 1764); “and the 
context makes it pretty certain that 
Francis Day or some other of the 
factors at the new Settlement must 
have previously made use of it in 
reference to the place, or ‘rather,’ 
as the Surat letter says, ‘plot of 
mound’ offered to him. It is no 
oubt just possible that in the 
course of the negotiations Day heard 
or caught up the name from the 
Portuguese, who were at tlie time in 
friendly relations with the English ; 
but the probabilities are certainly in 
the opposite direction. Тһе nayak 
from whom the plot was obtained 
must almost certainly have supplied 
the name, or what Francis Day con- 
ceived to be the name. Again, as 
regards Hamiltons mention of а 


robably called after 


‘college,’ Sir Н. Yules remark 
certainly goes too far. Hamilton 


writes, ‘There is a very Good Hospital 
in the Town, and the Company's 
Horse-stables are neat, but the old 
College where a good many Gentlemen 
Factors are obliged to lodge, is ill-kept 
in repair? This remark taken to- 
gether with that made by Lockyer... 
affords proof, indeed, that there was 
a building known to the English as 
the ‘College.’ But it does not follow | 
that this, or any, building was dis- 
tinctively known to Musulmans as the 
‘madrasa? "Тһе ‘old College’ of 
Hamilton may have been the successor 
of a Musulman ‘madrasa’ of some size 
and consequence, and if this was so 
the argument for the derivation would 
bestrengthened. It is however equally 
possible that some old buildings within 
the plot of territory acquired | hy Day, 
which had never been a ‘madrasa,’ was 
turned to use as a College or place 
where the young writers should live 
and receive instruction; and in this 
case the argument, so far as it rests on 
a mention of ‘a College’ by Hamilton * 


MADRAS. 


and Lockyer, is entirely destroyed. 


Next as regards the probability that 
the first part of Меган га із 
‘of Mahommedan origin? Sir H. 
Yule does not mention that date of 
the maps in which Madraspatanam is 
shown ‘as the Mahommedan settlement, 
corresponding to the present Triplicane 
and Royapetiah’; but in Етуега map, 
which represents the fort as he saw it 
in 1672, the name ‘Madirass'—to 
which is added ‘the Indian Town 
with flat houses’—is entered as the 
designation of the collection of houses 
on the north side of the English town, 
and the next makes it evident that in 
the year in question the name of 
Madras was applied chiefly to the 
crowded collection of houses styled 
in tum the ‘Heathen,’ the ‘Malabar,’ 
and the ‘Black’ town. "This considera- 
tion does not necessarily disprove the 
supposed Musulman origin of ‘Madras,’ 
but it undoubtedly weakens the chain 
of Sir Н. Yule's argument" Mr. 
Pringle ends hy saymg: *On tlie 
whole it is not unfair to say that the 
chief argument in favour of the deri- 
vation adopted by Sir H. Yule is of a 
negative kind. There are fatal objec- 
tions to whatever other derivations 
have been suggested, but if the mongrel 
character of the compound * Madrasa- 

anam? is disregarded, there is no 
atal objection to tlie derivation from 
‘madrasa? ... If however that deri- 
vation is to stand, it must not rest 
upon such accidental coincidences as 
the use of the word ‘College’ by 
writers whose knowledge of Madras 
was derived from visits made from 30 
to 50 years after the foundation of the 
colony."] 


1653.—'* Estant desbarquez lo R. P. Zenon 
recut lettres de Madraspatan do Ia doten- 
tion du Rev. P. Ephraim do Neucrs par 
l'Inquisition de Portugal, pour avoir presché 
que les Catholiques qui 
folletoient ot trampoient dans des puys les 
images de Sainct Antoine de Pade, ct do 
la Vierge Marie, estoient impies, et que les 
Indous à tout le moins honorent се qu'ils 
estiment Sainct. . . ."—/е la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1057, 244. 

с. 1605.—“Lo Roi de Golconde a de 
grands Revenus, . . . Les Douanes des 
marchandises qui passent sur ses Terres, ct 
celles des Porta do Masulipatanct do Madres- 
patan lui rapportent beaucoup.”—Thecenot, 


2 


"1672.—*. . . following upon Madras- 
atan, otherwise called Chinnepatan, whcre 
the English have a Fort called St. George, 
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ЕСЕ 
chiefl; isoned by Tuepasses and Bfistices ; 
{тош this F place they асау send forth 
their ships, аз also from Suratte." —Baldacus, 
Germ. E 152. 

1673. —‹Іеё us now pass tho Pale to tho 
Heathen Town, only parted by a wide 
Parrado, which is u: for a Buzzur, Or 
Mercate-placo. Maderas thon divides itself 
into divers long streets, and they are 
checquered by as many transverso. . It 
enjoys some Chonttries for Places of Justice ; 
TA ролдо; ono Pagod. . . ."—Fryer, 


1726.—'* The Town ог Place, anciently 
called Chinapataum, now callod Madras- 
ра! , and Fort St. George." — Letters 
Patent, in Charters af E.T. Company, 368-9. 

1727.—“ Fort St. George or Maderass, or 

as tho Natives call it, China Patam, is a 
Colony and City belonging to the English 
Kast India Company, situated in ono of the 
most incommodious Places І ever saw. . . . 
‘There is а very good Hospital in the Town, 
and the uc Horse-Stables are neat, 
hut the Old College, where a great many 
Gentlemen Factors are obliged to lodge, is 
kept in ill Repair." —.1. Jumz/ton, i, 361, [ed. 
1744, ii. 182] (Also seo CHINAPATAM.) 


MADRAS,s This name is applied 
to large bright-coloured handkerchiels, 
of silk warp and cotton woof, which 
were formerly exported from Madras, 
and much used by the negroes in the 
W. Indies as head-dresses. The word 
is preserved in French, but is now 
obsolete in England. 


c. 1830.—'". . . We found President, 
Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a 
very old ragged sofa, amidst a confused 
mass of papers, dressed in a blue military 
undress rock, white trowsers, and tho over- 
lasting Madras handkerchiof bound round 
his brows."— Tom Cringle, ed. 1863, р. 425. 

1846.—'' Et Madamese manifesta! C'était 
nne de ces vieilles dévinées par Adrien 
Brauwer dans ses sorcières pour le Sabbat 
‚+; coiffée d'un Madras, faisant encore 
papillottes avec les imprimés, que recevait 
gratuitement son maitre.” — Balzac, J.e Cousin 
Puna, ch. xviii. 


_MADREMALUCO, n.p.: The name 
Ше ШУ an Reed to the 
Mahomniedan dynasty erar, ci 

ООПТ The Portuguese mumo 


Portuguese name 


represents the title of the founder’ 


Imdd-ul-Mulk, (‘Pillar of the State’), 
otherwise Fath Ullah "Imad Shah. 
The dynasty was the most obscure of 
those founded upon the dissolution 
of the Bihmani monarchy in the 
Deccan. (See COTAMALUCO, IDALCAN, 
MELIQUE VERIDO, NIZAMALUCO, 
SABAIO.) It began about 1484, and 
in 1572 was merged in the kingdom of 


MADURA. 


Ahmednagar. There is another Madre- 
maluco (or "Imüd-ul-Mulk) much 
spoken of in Portuguese histories, 
who was an_ important personage 
in Guzerat, and put to death with his 
own hand’ the king Sikandar Shih 
(1526) (Barros, IV. v. 3; Correa, ii. 
979, 344, &e.; Couto, Decs. v. and vi. 
passim). 

[1543.—See under COTAMALUCO.] 

1553.—'* Tho Madre Maluco was married 
to a sister of the Hidalchan (see IDALCAN| J 
and the latter treated this brother-in-law of 
his, and Meleque Verido as if thoy were his 
vassals, especially the latter."— Barros, Iv. 
vii. 1. 

1563. — “Tho Imademaluco or Madre- 
maluco, as wo corruptly style him, was a 
Circassian (Cheryucs) by nation, and had 
originally been a Christian, and died in 
1546. . 2. /mad is as much as to say * prop»? 
and thus the other (of theso princes) was 
called Zmadmaluco, or ‘Prop of the King- 
dom.’ . . ."—Garcia, f. 36r. 

Neither the chronology of De Orta here, 
nor the statement of Imid-ul-Mulk’s Cireas- 
sian origin, agree with those of Firishta. 
The latter says that Fath-Ullah "Imad S 
was descended from the heathen of 


nagar (iii. 485). Lu 


MADURA, "р, properly Mudurei, 
Tam. Mathurai. This is still the name 
of a district in S. India, and of a city 
which appears in the Tables of Ptolemy 
as '* Médovpa Bacidcov Mavéidvos.” The 
name is generally supposed to he the 
same as that of Mathurd, the holy and 
much more ancient, city:of Northern 
India, from which«;fhe name was 
adopted (see MUTTRA), but modified 
after Tamil pronuneiation.* [On the 
other hand, a writer in J.R. Дз. Soc. 
(xiv. 578, n. 3) derives Madura from 
the Dravidian Madur in the sense of 
*Old Town, and suggests that the 
northern Mathura may be an offshoot. 
from it.] Madura was, from а date, 
at least as early as the Christian era, 
the seat of the Рапдуа sovereigns. 
These, according to Tamil tradition, 
as stated by Bp. Caldwell, had 

reviously held tlicir residence at 

Colkei on the Tamraparni, the Кё\хо 
of Ptolemy. (See Caldwell, pp. 16, 95, 
101). The name of Madura, probably 
as adopted from the holicr northern 
Muttra, seems to have been a favourite 
among the Eastern settlements under 
Hindu influence. Thus we have 


pam 

+ This perhaps implies an carlier spread of 
northern influence than we are justified in as- 
suming. 
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Matura in Ceylon ; the city and island 
of Madura adjoining Java ; and a town 
of the same name (Madura) in Burma, 
not far north of Mandalé, Madeya of 
the maps. 


A.D. c, 70-80.—** Alius utilior portus gentis 
Neacyndon qui vocatur Becare. Ibi regna- 
bat Pandion, longe ab emporio moditerranco 
distante oppido quod vocatur Modura."— 
Pliny, vi. BB, 

[c. 1315.—'*Mardi." Seo CRORE.] 

с. 1317. —'* The Sultan stopped a month at 
Fattan, and then doparted for his capital. 
I stayed 15 days after his departure, and 
then started for his residonce, which was at 
Mutra, 9 great city with wide streets. . . . 
I found there a pest raging of which people 
died in brief spaco . . . when I went out I 
saw only the dead and dying."— bn Batuta, 
iv. 200-1. 

1911.—'*. . . the royal canopy moved 
from Bírdhál . . . and 5 days afterwards 
they arrived at tho city of Mathra . . . the 
walling: pince of the brother of the Raf 
Sundar Pandya. раву found the cit; empty 
for the КА had fled with the Rants, but 
had left two or three elephants in the templo 
of Jagnír (Jaganith)."—Amir Khusrů, in 
Elliot, iii. 91. 


MADURA FOOT,s А fungoidal 
disease of the foot, apparently incur- 
able except by amputation, which 
occurs in the Madura district, and 
especially in places where the ‘Black 
soil? prevails. Medical authorities 
have not yet decided on the causes or 
eee nature of the disease. See 
Nelson, Madura, Pt. i. pp. 91-94; 
[Gribble, Cuddupah, 193]. 


MAGADOXO, np. This is the 


Portuguese representation, which has; 


ssed into general European use, of 
fakdashau, the name of a town and 
State on the Somali coast in E. Africa, 
now subject to Zanzibar. It has been 
shown by one of the present writers 
that Marco Polo, in his chapter on 
Madagascar, has made some confusion 
between Magadoxo and that island, 
mixing up particulars relating to both, 
It is possible that the name of Mada- 
ascar was really given from Makda- 
shau, as Sir R. Burton Coal but 
he does not give any authority for 
his statement fat the name of Mada- 
т “came from Makdishú (Maga- 
foxo) . +... Whose Sheikh inva ed 
it” (Comment. on Сатбек, ii. 520). 
[Orena A ere i. 357) writes the 
name AMukdeesha, and Boteler (Narra- 
tive, ii. 215) says it is pronounced by 


the Arabs Makédisha. The name 1s 
said to be Magaad-el-Shata, “ Harbour 
of the Sheep,” and the first syllable 
has been identified with that of Maq- 
dala and is said to mean “door” in 
some of the Galla dialects (Notes & 
Queries, 9 ser. ii. 193, 310. Also see 
Mr. Gray's note on Pyrard, Hak. Soc. i. 
29, and Dr. Burnell on Linschoten, Hak, 


| Soc. i. 19] 


с. 1330.—'*On departing from Zaila, we 
sailed on tho sea for 15 days, and then 
arrived at Makdashau, a town of great size, 
The inhabitants а great number of 
camels, and of these they slaughter (for 
food) several hundreds every day."—Jin 
Batuta, ii. 181. 

1498.—'* And we found ourselves before a 
great city with houses of soveral stories, 
and in the midst of tho city certain great 
palaces; and about it a wall with four 
towers; and this city stood close upon the 
sea, and tho Moors call it Magadoxó. And 
when wo were come well abreast of it, wa 
discharged many bombards (at it), and kept 
on our way along the coast with a fino wind 
on tho poop." — oteiro, 102. 

1505.—'* And the Viceroy (Don Francisco 
D'Almoida) made sail, ordering tho course 
to be mado for Magadaxo, which he had 
instructions also to make tributary. But 
the pilots objecied saying that they would 
miss the season for crossing to India, as 
it was already the 26th of August, . . ."— 
Correa, i. 560. 

1514.—'*. . . Tho most of them are Moors 
such as inhabit the city of Zofalla . . . and 
these ple continue to be found in 
Mazambic, Melinda, Mogodecio, Marachilue 
(read Brava Chilve, ie. Brava and Guilea), 
and Mombazza; which are all walled cities 
on the main land, with houxes and strects 
like our own; excopt Mazmbich."—Letter 
of Giov. da Empoli, in Archie. Stor, Ital. 

1516.—‘' Further on towards the Red Sea 
thoro is nnother very large, and beautiful 
town called Magadoxo, belonging to tho 


i Moors, and it has a Ring over it, and is a 
Dens of great trado and merchandise."— 
! Burbosa, 16. 


1532.—'*. . . and after they had passed 
Cape Guardafu, Dom Esteviio was going 
along in such depression that he was like to 
die of grief, on arriving at adoxo, they 
stopped to water. And the King of tho 
country, hearing that there had come a son 
of the Count Admiral, of whom all had 
ample knowledge ns being tho first to dis- 
cover and navigate on that coast, came to 
the shore to seo him, and made & 
offers of all that he could require."— Conto, 
IV. viii. 2. 

1727." or as пе Poe 
call it, Magadocia, is a pretty large City, 
nbout 2 or 3 Miles from the Sea, from 
whence it has a very fino Aspect, being 
adorn'd with many high Steeples an 
Mosques."—4. Hamilton, 1. 12-13, fed. 1744]. 


MAGAZINE. 


MAGAZINE, s. This word is of 
course, not Anglo-Indian, but may 
find a place here because of its origin 
from Ar. makhdzin, plur. of al-makhzan, 


whence Sp. almacen, almagacen, maga- 
Ital. ma- 


cen, Port. almazem, armazem, 
gazzino, Ет. magazin. 


„ 1940.—''Tho Sultan . . . made him a 
zu of the whole city of SIrT and all its 
ез with the gardens and flelds of the 
) CES to the city (of 


treasury (makhzan) ad 
Delhi).”—Jbn Batuta, ii 


1539.—'*A quo Pero de Faria respondes, 
quo lho desse ello commissiio por mandar nos 
almasés, ot quo logo Jrypue. no socorro que 

o. 


ontendin ser necessario," —Z^/nto, cap. xxi. 


MAHÁJUN, s Hind. from Skt. 
A banker 
Southern and 
Western India the vernacular word 


mahd-jan, ‘great person.’ 
and merchant. In 


has various other applications which 
are given in Jilson. 


813.—'' Mahajen, Mahajanum, a great 
RS a merchant." — Goss. to Sth Rep. s.v.] 


c. 1861.— 
©“ Down thoro lives a Mahajun—my father 
rave him a bill, 
I have paid tho knave thrice over, and 
here I'm paying him still. 
He shows me a long stamp papor, and 
must have my land—must he? 
It I were twenty yeara younger, he should 
get six fect » three." 
Sir A. C. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 
1885.—‹Тһо Mahajun hospitably enter- 
tains his victim, and speeds his homeward 
doparturo, giving no word or sign of his 
business till the time for appeal has gone 
by, and tho decree is mado absolute. Then 
the storm bursts on tho head of the luckless 
hill-man, who finds himself loaded with an 
overwholming debt, which ho has never in- 
curred, and can never hope to discharge ; 
and so ho practically liecomes the Mahajun's 
slave for the rest of his natural life.”—J.t.- 
Col. T. Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, 339. 


MAHANNAH, s (Sce MEEANA.) 


МАНЕ, р.р. Properly Afdyéli. 
[According to the Madras Glos. the Mal. 
name is layyazhi, mai, ‘black,’ azhi, 
‘river mouth’; but the title is from 
the French Mahé, being one of the 
names of Labourdonnais.] А small 
settlement, on the Malabar coast, 4 m. 
S.E. of Tellicherry, where the French 
established a factory for the sake of 
the Pepper trade in 1722, and which 
they still retain. It is not now of any 
unportance. н Я 


MAHI, п.р. The name of a consider- 
able river flowing into the upper part 
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of the Gulf of Cambay. [“ The height 
of its banks, and the fierceness of its 
floods ; the deep gullies through which 
the traveller has to pass on his way 
to the river, and perhaps, above all, 
the bad name of the tribes on its 
banks, explain the roverb: *When 
the Mahi is crossed, there is comfort?” 
(Imp. Gazetteer, в.х.).] 

c. A.D. 80-90.—'* Next comes another gulf 
. .. extending also to the north, at tho 
mouth of which is an island called Zaiones 
(Perim), and at the innermost extromity а 
great river called Маїз."— Periplus, ch. 42. 


MAHOUT, s. The. driver and 
tender of an elephant. Hind. maha- 
wat, from Skt. mahd-mdtra, ‘great 
in measure) a high ollicer, &c., so 
applied. The Skt. term occurs in 
this sense in the Mahabharata (e.g. iv. 
1761, &c.). The Mahoué is mentioned 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees as ‘the 
Indian.’ It is remarkable that we find 
what is apparently mahd-mátra, in. the 
sense of a high ofticer in Hesychius : 


** Mapdrpat, of страттүоі тар Ivóois." 
—Hesych. s.v. 

c. 1590.— Mast olephants (seo MUST). 
There are five and a half servants to each, 
viz., first a Mahawat, who sits on the neck 
of the animal and directs its movements. . . . 
He gets 200 dams per month. . . . Secondly 
a Бф, who sits behind, upon tho rump of 
the elephant, and assists in battle, and in 
quickening tho speed of the animal ; but ho 
often performs the duties of tho Mahawat. 
... Thirdly tho Met'hs (see MATE)... . 
A Meth fetches fodder, and assists in 
caparisoning the clephant. . . .”"—.fin, od. 
Blochmann, i. 125. >. 

1618.—**. . . and Mahouts 
phants, . . ."—Vaa Twist, 56. 

1826.—‘‘I will now pass over tho term of 
my infancy, which was employed in learning. 
to read aud write—my preceptor being а 
mahouhut, or elephant-driver— and will 
take up wy adventures,” — Pandurang Hari, 
21; [ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

1818.—** Then һо described a tiger hunt, 
and the manner in which tho Mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled off his seat by 
one of the infuriate animals.”—Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, ch. iv. 


MAHRATTA, п.р. Hind. Mar- 
hata, Marhattd, Мага (Матай, 
Marahti, Marhaiti), and  Mardtha. 
The name of a famous Hindu race, 
from the old Skt. name of their 
country, Mahá-rdshtra, ‘Magna, Regio.’ 
Un the other hand H. A. Acworth 


the ele- 


Ballads of the Marathas, Intro. vi.) 
erives the word from a tribal name 
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Rathi or Ratha, ‘chariot fighters! from 
rath, ‘a chariot, thus Mahd-Ratha 
means ‘Great Warrior? This was 
transferred to the country and finally 
Sanskritised into Mahd-rdshtra, Again 
same authorities (Wilson, Indian Ceste, 
li, 48; Baden-Powell, J. №, Ax: Soc., 
1897, p. 249, note) prefer to derive the 
word from the Mhar or Mahár, a once 
numerous and dominant race. And 
see the discussion in the Bombay Gazet- 
teer, I. pt. ii. 143 seq.] 


€. 10.— Tho planet (Saturn's) motion in 
Agleshi causes atlliction to aquatic animals 
or products, and snakes . . . in Parva 
Phalgunt to vendors of liquors, women 
of tho town, damsels, and the Mahrattas. 
s o n Brat банйа, tr. by Kern, JR. As. 
Noe, 2nd ser. v. 61. 

610.—“ Do 1А il prit la direction du Nord- 
Ouest, traversa uno vaste foret, ct... il 
arriva au royaumo de Jfo-ho-la-to (Mahi- 
rüshtra). . . ."— Pèu. Bouddh, i, 202; [Bom- 
day Gazetteer, T, pt. ii, 353]. 

с. 1030.—'* Do Dhar, en se dirigeant vers 
le midi, jusqu'à la rivitre do Nymyah on 
comto 7 parasanges; do là à Mahrat-dessa 
18 paras.” — Деба, in спан а Fray- 
mens, 109. 

c. 1294-5; — “ Al(- ud -din marched to 
Elichpér, and thence to Ghati-lajaura . . . 
the peoplo of that country had never heard 
of the Mussulihans ; tho Mahratta land had 
ncver heen punished by their armies; no 
Mussulman King or Prince had penetrated 
so fur." — Zit nd-din Barat, in Eliot, iii. 150. 

v. 1328.—''In this Greater India аге 
iwolve idolatrous Kings, and more. . . . 
There is also the Kingdom of Maratha 
which is very great." — Fri Jordanus, 41. 


1673. —'* Thoy tell their talo in Moratty ; 
Py Profession they aro Gentuos.”—Fryer, 

7A. 

1747.—'* Agreed on tho arrival of these 
Ships that Wo tako Five Hundred (500) 
Peons more into cur Service, that the 50 
Moratta Horses be augmented to 100 as Wo 
found them very usefull in the last Skirmish. 
- e -'—Consn. at Ft. St. David, Jan. 6 
(MS. Record in India Office). 

;1748.—'* That upon his hearing the 
Mirattoes had taken Tanner's Fort . . ." 
--In Лонд, p. 5. 

€. 1700.—'*. . . those dangerous and 
fein neighbors the Morattoes; who 
wing now masters of the contiguous island 
of Salsotte . . ."—Grose, ii. 44. 

». The name of Morattoes, or 
Marattas, is, I have reason to think, a 
derivation in their country-language, or by 
corruption, from MJar-Rajak."—Jbid. ii. 75. 


1785.—“ Theso united princes and people 
aro those which are known by the general 
name of Maharattors ; a word compounded 
of Rattor and Maakak ; the first being the 
name of a particular Raazpoot (or Rajpoot) 


tribo; and the latter, signifyi reat or 
mighty ая explained by Mr. Ке к...” 
—Holeell, Hist. Ecents, &c., i. 105. 
€. 1769.— Under a mezzotint portrait: 
“The Right ПонЫе Goorga Lord Pigot, 
Baron Pigot of Patshul in the Kingdom of 
Ireland, President and Gocernor of und for 
al the Affairs of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading ta the Enst 
Indies, on the Coust Choromandel, and 
Orixa, and of the Chingoo aad Moratta 
Countries, &c., &c., Kc." ` 
с. 1842.— 
©“... Ah, for some retreat 
Dosh in pees shining Orient, where my 
ifo began to beat; 
Where in wild Mahratta battlo fell my 
father evil starr'd." 
—Tennyson, Locksley Най. 


The following is in the true Hobson- 
Jobson manner : 


[1859.—'* This term Marhatta or Már- 
hutta, is derived from the modo of warfare 
adopted by these men, Mar means to striko, 
and Лина, to get out of tho way, i.e. those 
who struck a blow suddenly and at опсо 
retreated out of barm's way."—Ji, Dundas 
Robertson, District. Duties during the Revolt 
in 1857, p. 104, noto.] 


MAHRATTA DITCH, пр. An 
excavation made in 1742, as described 
in the extract fron Orme, on the 
landward sides of Caleutta, to protect 
the settlement from the Mahratta 
hands, Hence the term, or for short- 
ness ‘The Ditch’ simply, as a disparag- 
ing name for Calcutta (see DITOHER), 
The line of the Ditch corresponded 
nearly with the outside of the existin; 
Circular Road, except at the S.E. anc 
S4 where the work was never exe- 
cuted. [There is an excavation known 
by the same name at Madras exca- 
vated in 1780. (Murray, Handbook, 
1859, p. 43).] 

1742.—''In the year 1742 the Indian 
inhabitants of the Colony requested and 
obtained permission to dig a ditch at their 
own expense, round the Company's bounds, 
from the northern parts of Sootanatty to 
the southern part of Govindpore. In six 
months three miles were finished: when 
the inhabitants . . . discontinued tho work, 
which from the occasion was called tho 
Morattoe ditch.”—Orme, ed. 1803, ii. 15. 

1757.—“ That the Bounds of Calcutta aro 
to extend the whole Circle of itch dug upon 
the Invasion of the Marattes ; alsa 000 yards 
without it, for an Esplanade."—Articles of 
"Agreement sent by Colanel Clice (previous to 
tho Treaty with tho Nabob of Мау 14). In 
з of the Revolution in Bengal, 1700, 
p. 89. 

1782.—'* To the Propriotors and Occupiors 
of Houses and other Tenements within the 
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sons can take up any other business." — 
Barbosa, Lisbon od., 334. ; 

c. 1512.—''In this inclosure do likewiso 
remain all tho Landresses, by. them called 
Maynates, which wash tho linnen of tho 
City (Pequin) who, as we wore told, aro 
above an hundred thousand."— Pinto, in 

"we, p. 133. Tho original (cap. cv.) has 
todos «s mainatos, whose sex Cogan has 
changed. 

1551,— “And thefarm (renda)of mainatos, 
which farm prohibits any one from washing 
clothes, which is the work of a mainato, 
except by arrangement with the farmer 
(Rondeiro). . . ."—Tonbo, &e., 53. 

[1599.—'' There are some among them 
that do nothing ela but wash cloathes: . . . 
they are called Maynattos.”—Linschoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 200. 

[c. 1610.—** These folk (the washermeu) 
аго called Menates."—Pyrand de Гагић, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 71.] 

1644.—(Expenses of Daman) “For two 
maynatos, three water Loys (bois de agoa), 
one sombreyro boy, and 4 torch bearers for 
tho said Captain, at 1 xerafim cach a month, 
comes in the year to 36,000 ré or х". 
00190.0.00."— Bocarro, MS. f. 181. 


MAISTRY, MISTRY, sometimes 
even MYSTERY, s. Hind. mistri. 
This word, a corruption of the Portu- 
guese mestre, has spread into the ver- 
naculars all over India, and is in 
constant Anglo-Indian use. Properly 
*a foreman,’ ‘a master-workman’; but 
used also, at least in Upper India, for 
any artizan, as rdj-mistr? (properly 
Pers. rdz), ‘a mason or_ bricklayer,’ 
lohedr-mistr?, ‘a blacksmith,’ &c. The 
proper use of the word, as noted above, 
corresponds precisely to. the definition 
of the Portuguese word, as-applied to 
artizans in Blutean: “Artifice que 
sabe bem o seu officio. Peritus artifex 
. « « Opifex, alienorum operum inspector.” 
In W. and S. India maistry, as used 
in the household, generally means the 
cook, or the tailor. (See CALEEFA.) 

Mastér (Мастерь) is also the 
Russian term for a skilled workman, 
and has given rise to several derived 
adjectives. There is tooa similar word 
in modern Greek, paylorwp. 


1404.—“‘And in these (chambers) there 
were works of gold and azure and of many 
other colours, made in the most marvellous 
way; insomuch that even in Paris whenco 
come the subtle maestros, it would be 
reckoned beautiful to sce."—Cluriio, 8 cv. 
(Comp. Markham, р. 125). 
1521.—'*And the Viceroy (D. Vasco da 
Gama) sent to seize in the river of the 
utys four newly-built caturs, and 
fetched them to Cochin. These were built 


Mahratta Entrenchment."—Jndia Gazette, 
Aug. 10. ae 

1840.—'* Less than а hundred years ago, 
it ne thought necessary to fortify Calcutta 
against the horsemen of Berar, and tho 
name of tho Mahratte Ditch still reserves 
the memory of tho danger.”"—Vacaulay, 
Essay on Clive.] 

1872. — “Tho : Calcutta. cockney, who 
glorics in the Mahratta Ditch... ."— 
Gucinda Samanta, i. 25. 


ER, MASEER, MASAL, 

&e, Hind. mahdsir, mahdscr, mahds- 

auld. з. The name is ap lied to per- 

haps more than one of the larger 
species of Barbus (N.O. Cyprinidae), 
but especially to B. Mosul of Buchanan, 
B. Tor, Day, В. megalepis, McLelland, 
found in the larger Himalayan rivers, 
and also in the greater perennial rivers 
of Madras and Bombay. It grows at 
its largest, to about the size of the 
higgest. salmon, and more. It allords 
also the highest sport to Indian 
anglers ; and from these circumstances 
has sometimes been called, mislead- 
ingly, the ‘Indian salmon? The 
origin of the name Alahseer, and its 
proper spelling, are very doubtful. It 
may be Skt. mahd-siras, ‘big-head,’ or 
mahd-éalka, ‘lavge-scaled.’ The latter 
is most probable, for the scales are so 
large that Buchanan mentions that 
playing cards were made from them 
at Dacca. Mr. H. S. Thomas suggests 
mahd-dsya, ‘great mouth?” [The word 
does not appear in the ordinary dicts. ; 
on the whole, perhaps the derivation 
from mahd-siras is most probable.] 

c. 1809.—'' Tho Wasal of the Kosi is a 
very large fish, which many people think 
atill better than the Rohu, and compare it 
to the salmon."—Buchanan, Eastern India, 
iii, 194. 

1822.—' Mahasaula and Zora, variously 
altered and corrupted, and with various 
additions may be considered as genuine 
appellations, amongst the natives for these 
fis nen АП Yor iH Es o rivers." 
=F. Buchanan Hami "i e 
Ganga, 304, mi ton, tshes of the 

1873.—“ In my own opinion and that of 
others whom I have met, the Mahseer shows 


moro for its sizo than a salmon,” — 
H. S. Thomas, The Rod in India, p. 9. 


MAINATO,s. Tam. Mal. Maindtia, 
a washerman or dhoby (q.v.). 


1516.— There is another sect of Gentiles 
which they call Mainatos, whose business 
it is to wash the clothes of the Kings, 
Bramins, and Naires; and by this they 
get their living ; and neither they nor their 
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very. light for fast rowing, and were greatly 
admired. But he ordered them to bo burned, 
saying that he intended to show the Moors 
that we knew how to build hetter caturs 
than they did ; and ho sent for Mestre Vyne 
the Genoese, whom he had brought to build 
alloys, and asked him if he could build 
ts that would row faster than tho 
Malabar gerens (sce PROW). Ho answered: 
‘Sir, I'll build you brigantines fast enough 
to catch a mosquito, . . .' "—Currea, ii. 830. 
[1548.—'*He ordered to bo collected in 
the smithies of the dockyard as many smiths 
аз could bo had, for he had many misteres.” 
—Ihid, iv. 663.] 


of CIT in Mysore, Lives of Lindsays, 
iii. 

1871.—'*. . . it (Bhang) is mado up with 
flour and various additions into a swectmeat 


or majum of a green colour."—Manlury 
and Flickiger, 4938 У 


MALABAR, n.p. 

a. The name of the sea-board country 
which the Arabs called the * Pepper- 
Const, the ancient Kerala of the 
Hindus, the Лиро, or rather Apv- 
pu, of the Greeks (sce TAMIL), is not 


1554.—'' To tho mestré of tho smith's| ЇЇ form indigenous, Imt was applied, 
shop (ferraria) 30,000 reis of salary and 600 | apparently, first hy the Arab or Araho- 
rois for maintenance” (see BATTA).—<S. | Persian mariners of the Gulf, The 


Botelho, Tombo, бб. 


1800.—“. . . I have not yet béon ablo 
to remedy tho mischief dono in my absenco, 
as we have the advantage here of the 
assistance of some Madras dubashes and 
maistries " (ironical).— Wellington, i. 07. 

1883.—**. . . My mind росз back to my 
ancient Goanese cook. Но was only a 
maistry, or moro vulgarly a boblecjer (sec 
BOBACHEE), yet his sonorous name re- 
called the conquest of Mexico, or the 
doubling of the Capoe."— Tribes on My 
Frontier, 35. 


į substantive part of the name, Malai, 
j or the like, is doubtless indigenous ; it 
is the Dravadian term for *mountain? 
in the Sanskritized form Malaya, 
which is applied specifically to the 
southern portion of the Western 
Ghauts, and from which is taken the 
indigenous term Malaydlam, distin- 

guishing that brancli of the Dravidian 
i language in the tract which we call 
і Malabar. This name—Male or Malai, 


900.—" very sick, Mem Sahib, і Maliah, &c.—we lind in the earlier 
Ды sick all ai Tepe Ban, A post-classic notices of India; whilst 
in the great Temple-Inscription of 

MAJOON,s. Hind. from Ar. ma’- | Tanjore (11th century) we find . the 
jūn, lit. “kneaded, and thence what | region in question called Malai-nddu 
old medical books call ‘an clectuary’ | ride *country?) Тһе айх bdr ap- 
(i.e. a compound of medicines kneaded | pears attached to it. first (so far аз we 
with syrup into a soft mass) but | are aware) in the Geography of Edrisi 
especially applied to an intoxicating | (c. 1150). This (Persian ?) termination, 


confection of hemp leaves, &c., sold in 
the hazar. [Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 
159.] In the Deccan the form is mæ- 
jim. Moodeen Sheritf, in his Suppt. 
to the Pharmac. of India, writes magh- 
jan. “The chief ingredients in mak- 
ing it are ganja (or hemp) leaves, milk, 
ghee, poppy-seeds, flowers of the thorn- 
apple (see DATURA), the powder of 
nux vomica, and sugar” (Qanoon-e- 
Aslam, Gloss. Ixxxiii). 

1519.— Next morning 1 halted . . . and 
indulging myself with a ûn, made 
them throw into tho water tho liquor used 
for ‘intoxicating fishes, and caught n few 
fish."—Baler, 272. 

1563.—‹ And this they make up into an 
electuary, with sugar, and with the things 
above-mentioned, and this they call maju." 
—Garcia, f. 21v. 

1781.—“‘Our ill-favoured guard brought 
in a dose of majum each, and obliged us to 
catit...nlittlo after sunset tho surgeon 
came, and with him 30 or 40 Caffres, who 
seized us, and held us fast till the operation 
(circumcision) was performed." — Soldier's 


i Фаг, whatever be its origin, and whether 
or no it be connected either with the 
Ar. barr, ‘a continent, on the one 
| hand, or with the Skt. тега, ‘a region, 


Ё slope, on the other, was most as- 


suredly applied by the navigators of 
the Gulf to other regions which they 
visited besides Western India. Thus 
we have Z«ngi-lkir (mod. Zanzibar), 
‘the country of the Blacks’; Kaldh- 
bdr, denoting apparently the coast of _ 
the Malay Peninsula; and even ac- 
cording to the dictionaries, Hinda-bdr 
for India. In the Arabic work which 
affords the second of these examples 
(Relation, &c., tr. by Reinaud, i. 17) it 
is expressly explained : “The word bar 
serves to indicate that which is both a 
coast and a kingdom.” — It will be seen 
from the quotations below that in the 
Middle Ages, even after the establish- 
ment of the use of this termination, 
the exact form of tlie name as given by 
foreign travellers and writers, varies 


detter quoted in Hox. John Lindsay's Journal | considerably. But, from the time of 
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the Portuguese discovery of the Cape 
as we have 
[Mr. 
remarks that the 
the district itself 
except among foreigners and English- 

name 
‘the Hill 


route, Malavar, or Malabar, 
it now, is the persistent form. 
Logan (Manual, i. 1) 


name is not in use in 


speaking natives; the ordinar; 
is Malaydlam or Malīyam, 
Country.’] 


c. 545.—“Tho imports to Taprobano аго 


silk, alocswood, cloves, sandal wood. 
Theso again аго passed on 
to tho marts on this side, 
whero tho Pop 
most notable 


Sindu...and_ then the five 


n Cathay, &c., p. cIxxviii. 


с. 615.—''To the south this kingdom із 
near the sca. There riso the mountains 


called Mo-la-ye (Maluya), with their proci- 
itous sides, and their lofty summits, thoir 
fark valleys and their deep ravines. Оп 
theso mountains grows the white sandal- 
оой." иен Trung, in Julien, iii. 122. 

851.—“ From this place (Maskat) ships 
sail for India, and run for Kaulam-Malai ; 
tho distenco from Maskat to Kaulam-Malai 
is a month's sail with a moderate wind."—- 
Relation, &c., ir. by Reinaud, i. 15. The 
samo work at p. 15 uses the oxprossion 
“Country of Pepper " (Balad-wl-falsal). 

890.—.'* From Sindán to Malí is five days’ 
journoy ; in the latter pepper is to be found, 
WE bamboo." —Iba K нгаб ба, in Elliot, 
1. 15. 

с. 1030. —'* You enter then on the country 
of Lárín, in which is Jaimúr (seo under 
CHOUL), then Maliah, then Kanchi, then 
Dravira (sco DRAVIDIAN)."—al-Birdni, 
in Reinaud, Fragmens, 121. 


с. 1150.—'* Fandarina (see PANDARANI) 
is a town built at the mouth of a river which 
comes from Maníbár, where vessels from 
India and Sind cast anchor.”"—/drisi, iu 
Elliot, i. 90. 


€. 1200.—“ Hari sports herein thedolightful 

spring . . . when tho breeze from Malaya 

„Їз fragrant from passing over the charming 
Тагата" (cloves).— Gita orinda. 


127/0.—''Malibar is a large country of 
India, with many cities, in which pepper 
is producod." — Aazicint, in Gildemeister, 214. 


1283.—'*You сап sail (upon that sca 
between these islands aapon as asi 
(from Ormes) to those parts which aro 
called (Mini ar), is a distance of 2,000 
miles, in a direction hetween south and 
south-onst; then 300 miles between cast 
and south-cast from Minibar to Maabar” 
(see MABAR).—Lotter of Fr. John of Monte- 
coreino, in Cathey, i. 215. 


1298.—''Melibar is a great kingdom 


lying towards the west... . There is in. 


40 


from Sielediba 
such as MEN, 

r is grown... Ап o 
BUE Hn trade aro these, 
marts of 
Maé, from which the pepper is oxported, 
vix, Parti, Mangarnth, Selopatana, Nalo- 
perna and нборат." Cosmas, Bk. xi. 
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this kingdom a great quantity of poppor- 
M ee holo, Bk. iii. ch. 25. 

с. 1300.—'* Beyond Guzerat aro Kankan 
(see CONCAN) and Tana; beyond them the 
country of М. „ which from tho boun- 
dary of Karoha to Kulam (probably from 
Gheriah to Quilon) is. parasangs in 
longth.”—Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

c. 1320.—'* A cortain travellor states that 
India is divided into threo parts, of which 
the first, which is also tho most westerly, is 
that on the confines of Kerman and Sind, 
and is called Güzerüt; tho second Mani- 
bar, or tho Land of Pepper, cast of 
Gizorat.”—A Undfeda, in Gildemeister, 184. 

c. 1322,.—'* Апа now that yo may know 
how popper is got, lot mo, toll you that it 
groweth in a certain empire, wherounto I 
camo to land, the namo whereof is Mini- 
bar."— Fri«r Odoric, in Cathay, &c., 74. 

c. 1343.—“ After 3 days we arrived in tho 
country of tho Mulaibar, which is tho 
country of Popper. It stretches in length a 
distance of two months’ march along tho 
sea-shore."—Jin Batuta, iv. 11. 


c. 1348-19.—'*We embarked on board 
certain junks from Lower India, which is 
called Minubar."—Joha de' Marignolli, in 
Cathay, 350. 

c. 1420-30.—'*. . . Departing thence ho 
+ +. arrived at a noble city called Coloon. 
. . « This province is called Melibaria, and 
they collect in it the ginger called by the 
natives colombi, pepper, brazil-wood, and 
the cinnamon, called canella grosst."— Conti, 
corrected from Jones's tr. in Jadia in ХҮШ 
Cent. 17-18. 


c. 1442, — “Тһе coast which includes 
Calicut with some neighbouring ports, and 
which extends as far as (Kacl), a place 
situated opposite to tho Island of Serendib 
. .. bears the general name of Melibar.” 
—Albdurrazzak, bid. 19. 

1459.—Fra Mauro's great Map has Mili- 
bar. 

1614.—*'In the region of India called 
Melibar, which province begins at Goa, and 
extends to Cape Comedis (Comorin). . . ." 
—Letter of (Giov. da Empoli, 79. Ib is 
remarkable to find this Florentine using this 
old form in 1514. 


1510.—'* And after that the Moors of 
Meca discovered India, and began to 
navigate near it, which was 610 years ago, 
thoy used to touch at this country of Mala: 
bar on account of the pepper which is found 
there.”—Barbusa, 102. 


1553. — ** Ме shall hereafter describo 
particularly the position of this city of 
Calecut, and of the country of Malauar 
in which it stands."—Bavrros, Dec. T. iv. c. б. 
In the following chapter he writes Malabar. 


1551.—'* From Diu to the Islands of Dib- 
Steer first, S.S.E., the „Бо being mado by 
five inches, side towards tho land in the 
direction of E.S.E. and S.E. by E. till you 
soo tho mountains of Monibár."— TAe Mohit, 
in J. 15. Хос. Ben. v. 461. 


j 
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1572.— 

** Esta provincia cuja porto agora 
Tomado tendes, Malabar so chama : 
Do culto antiguo os idolos adora, 
Quo cà por estas partes se derrama.” 


Camões, vii. 32. 
By Burton: 


“This province, in whose Ports your ships 
havo tano 
refuge, the Malabar by name'is known ; 
its antique rite adoreth idols vain, 
Idol-religion being broadest sown.” 
Sinco De Barros Malabar occurs almost 
universally. 
[1623.—**. . * Mahabar Pirates. . . ."— 
P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 121.] 


1877.—' The form Malibar is usod in a 
letter from Athanasius Petor IIL., “ Patri- 
arch of tho Syrians of Antioch" to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, dated Cairo, July 18. 


MALABAR, n.p. 


b. This word, through circumstances 
which have been fully elucidated by 
Bishop Caldwell in his Comparative 
(rammar (2nd ed, 10-19), from which 
we give an extract, below,* was applied 
hy the Portuguese not only to the 
language and people of the country 
thus called, but also to the Tamil 
language and the people speaking 
Tamil. In the quotations following, 
those under 4 apply, or may apply, 
to the proper people or language of 
Malabar (see MALAYALAM); those 
under B are instances of the misappli- 
cation to Tamil, a misapplication which 
was general (see eg. in. Orme, passiin) 
down to the beginning of the last 
century, and which still holds among 


the more ignorant Europeans and ! 


Eurasians in S. India and Ceylon. 


(4.) 
1852.—" A lingua dos Gentios do Canara 
e Malabar.”—Custunleda, її. 78. 
1572.— 
“Lova alguns Malabares, que tomou 
Por força, dos que o Samorim mandara,” 
Caumdes, ix. 14. 


* “The: Portuguese . . . sailing from Malabar 
«m voyages of exploration . . . made their ac- 
qquaintance with various places on the eastern or 
Coromandel Coast . . . aud finding Ше language 
spoken by the tishing and sea-faring classes ou 
the eastern coast similar to that spoken on the 
western, they came to tho conclusion that it was 
identical with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name—viz Malabar... . A circum- 
stance which naturally confirmed the Portuguesa 
in their notion of the identity of the le and 
language of the Coromandel st with those of 
Malabar was that when they arrived at Cael, in 
Tinnevelly, ou the Coromandel Coast . . . they 
found the King of Quilon (one of the most im- 
portant places on the Malabar Coast) residing 
there,"—Bp, Caldwell, v.a. 


Іл. p. 1: 


ү ac studium Missionarioruu 
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[By Aubertin : ; 


** He takes some Malabars ho kept on board 
By foreo; E! those whom Samorin had 
sent..." 


1582.—''Thoy asked of the Malabars which 
went with him what he was! "—Custuaeda, 
(tr. by N. L.) f. 37v. 


1602.—'* Wo came to anchor in the Roado 


l of Achen . . . where we found sixteene or 


eightcone sailo of shippes of diuers Nations, 
some Goserats, some of Bengala, somo of 
Calecut, called Malabares, some Peques, 
and some Patanyes."—Sir J. Lancaster, in 
Purchas, i. 153. 

1606.—In Gonrea (Synodo, ff. 2v, 3, &c.) 
Malavar means tho Malayalam language. 


(B.) 

1549.—'' Enrico Enriques, a Portugueso 
priest of our Socioty, a man of excellent 
virtuo and good example, who i$ now in 
tha T of Comorin, writes and 
speaks the Malabar tonguo very well in- 
deed.” — Letter of Xacier, in Coleridge's 
Life, ii. 73. 

1680. —** Whereas it hath been hitherto 
necustomary at this place to make sales and 
alienations of houses in writing in the Portu- 
guese, Gontue, and Mallabar languages, 
from which some inconveniences have arisen, 
os TF St. Wen, Consi., Sept 9, in Notes 
and Extracts, No, iii. 33. 


[1682.—'* An order in English Portugnez 
ientue & Mallabar for the preventing tho 
transportation of this Countre: People and 
makeing them slaves in other Strange 
Sountroys. . . ."— Pringle, Diary Ft. St. 
Cea., Ist ser, i, 87.] 

1718.—“ This place (Tranquebar) is ulto- 
gether inhabited hy Malabarian Heathens.” 
= гори, of the Gospel in the East, Pi. i. (3rd 


» ‘Two distinct languages are neces: 
sarily rou топе is the /hemuliad, com- 
monly called Malabarick.”—/hid, Pt. iii, 33. 

1784,—‹* Magnopere commendantes zelum, 
qui libros sacram 


Ecclesiae Catholicae doctri 
sacrarum monumenta conti 


n tes, pro in- 
dorum Christi fidelium eru 


c in lingucun 


— Brif of Pope Clanent X11., in Norbert, ii. 
132-3. These words are wlopted from Card. 
"T'ournon's deereo of 1701 (seo ihid, i, 173). 

с. 1700. +-“Such was the ardent zeal of 
M. Zicgenbalg that in less than a year ho 
nttained a perfect knowledge of the Mala- 
barian tongue. . .. He composed also n 
Malabarian dictionary of 20,000 words."— 
Grose, i. 261. 

1782. — * Les habitans de la cóto de 
Coromandel sont appellés Tamanls; les 
Européens les nomment improprement 
Malabars. "—Sonnerat, i. 47. 


1801.—** From Niliseram to the Chander- 
gerry River no language is understood but 
the Malabars of the Const." —Sir T. Munro, 
in Life, i. 322. 


MALABAR-CREEPER. 512 MALABAR RITES. 
by the Legate Cardinal de Tournon 
in 1704, they still subsist, more or less, 
among native Catholic Christians, and 
ез ecially those belonging to the (so- 
called) Goa Churches. These practices 
are generally alleged to have arisen 
under Father de’ Nobili (* Robertus 
de Nobilibus"), who came to Madura 
about 1606. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the aim of this famous Jesuit wis 
to present Christianity to the people 
invaders of Coylon 4 it must Кытыы unc er Hs form, as it were, of a Hindu 
that the adventure І ' | translation ! ew, 
Vek acts norat “ш. The nature of the practices of which 
bar,’ but also from all parts of tho Peninsula | we speak may be gathered from the 
ич far north as Cuttack and Orissa.” — | following particulars of their prohibi- 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 353. tion. In 1693 Pope Gregory J V., by 
а constitution te! ist January, 
; 5 -OREEPER, = ArgY- | condemned. the following :—1. +The 
reia malabarica, Choisy. штан of Brahmans e portan 
EAR А other castes with the sacred thread, 
vessels of а tree ваа rely i through the agency of Hindu priests, 
ps Б and with Hindu ceremonies. For 
Cordage pali these Christian ceremonies were to be 
ME From their shapo thoy aro called аана j and не ше p to 
labar-Ears, on accoun x -| he regarded as only a ovi f 
ароз tho Tu ааты гои [ees 3. The ornamental use of sandalwood 
dit made in them and the great weight of | paste was permitted, but поб its 
ornamental rings put into them, are rendered | superstitious Use, €g., 1n mixture with 
vory largo, an уор оез they | cowdung ashes, &c., for ceremonial 
fouc! ө ve! iu =? h a 


ришешон: 3. Bathing as a cere- 
‚„ | monial purification. 4. Тһе observ- 
. MALABAR EI LM This ance of caste, and the refusal of 
гоа Site a by Mt. Whitworth А high-caste Christians to mix with low- 
have acquired its name from the fact caste Christians in the churches was 
that the Malabar раке, who haunted 


disapproved. 3 
this coast, used to lie behind-it, The quarrels between Capuchins 
1674.—“ On tho other sido of tho great 


and Jesuits later in the 17th century 
Inlot, to the Sca, is a great Point abuttin 


again brought the Malabar Rites into 
a notice, and Cardinal de Tournon was 
against Old Woman's Island, and is calle 
Malabar-Hill . . . the remains of a stupen- 


sent on his unlucky mission to de- 
lous Pagod, near a Tank of Frosh Water, termine these matters finally. His 
which the Malabars visited it mostly for.” 


decree (June 23, 1704) prohibited :— 
~Fryer, 68 seq.) 


Iu the following passage the word 
Malabars is misapplied still further, 
though by a writer usually most 
accurate and intelligent : 


1810,—'* The language spoken at Madras 
is the Telinga, here call Malabars."— 
Maria Graham, 123. > 
1860.—“ The term ‘Malabar’ de. em 
shout the following pages in the com- 
eta oe sense in which fis applicd in 
tho Singhalese Chronicles to the continental 


1. A mutilated form of baptism, in 
which were omitted certain ceremonies 
offensive to Hindus, specificully the 
use of ‘saliva, sal, ct tnsuflatio? 9. 
The use of Pagan names. 3. The 
Hinduizing of Christian terms by 
translation. 4: Deferring the baptism 
of children. 5. Infant marriages. 6. 
The use of the Hindu tali (see TALEE). 
7. Hindu usages at marriages. — 8. 
Augury at marriages, by means of a 
coco-nut. 9. The exclusion of women 
from churches during certain periods. 
10. Ceremonies on a girl's attainment 
of puberty. 11. The making distinc- 
tions between Pariahs and others, 12. 
The assistance of Christian musicians 
at heathen ceremonies. 13. The use 


[MALABAR OIL, s. “Theambigu- 
ous term ‘Malabar Oil*is applied io 
a mixture of the oil obtained from 
athe livers of several kinds of fishes 
[цели the Malabar Coast of 
ndia and the neighbourhood of 
Karachi.”—Watt, Econ. Dict. v. 113. 


MALABAR RITES. This was а 
name given to certain heathen and 
superstitious practices which the 
Jesuits of the Madura, Carnatic, and 
Mysore Missions permitted to their 
conyerts, in spite of repeated prohibi- 
tions by the Popes. And though 
these practices were finally condemned 
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of ceremonial washings and bathings. 
14. The use of cowdung-ashes. 15. 
The reading and use of Hindu looks. 

With rd to No. 11 it may be 
observed that in South India the 
distinction of castes still subsists, and 
the only Christian Mission in that 
quarter which has really succeeded in 
abolishing caste is that of the Basel 
Society. 


MALABATHRUM, s. There can 
he very little doubt that this classical 
export from India was the dried leaf 
of various species of Cinuamomum, 
which leaf was known in Skt, as 
tumdla-pattra. Some who wrote soon 
after the Portuguese discoveries took, 
perhaps not unnaturally, the рїп or 
wtel-leaf for the malabathrum of the 
ancients ; and this was maintained b 
Dean Vincent in his well-known work 
on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the Ancients, justifying this in part 
by the Ar. name of the betel, tambal, 
which is taken from Skt. tdmbala, 
betel ; tàmbüla-pattra, betel-leaf. The 
teindla-pattra, however, the produce of 
certain wild spp. of Cinnamomum, 
obtained both in the hills of Eastern 
Bengal and in the forests of Southern 
India, is still valued in India as a 
medicine and aromatic, though in no 
such degree as in ancient times, and it 
is usually known in domestic economy 
as tejpat, or corruptly tepat, te. 
‘pungent leaf’ The leaf was in the 
Arabic Materia Medica under the name 
of sidhaj ог sddhaji Hindi, as was till 
recently in the English Pharmacopoia 
as Folium indicum, which will still be 
found in Italian drug-sho The 
matter is treated, with his usual 
lucidity and abundance of local know- 
ledge, in the Colloquios of Garcia de 
Orta, of which we give a short extract. 
This was evidently unknown to Dean 
Vincent, as he repeats tlie very errors 
which Garcia dissipates. Garcia also 
notes that confusion of Malahathrum 
and Folium indicum with spikenard, 
which is traceable in Pliny as well as 
among the Arab pharmacologists. 


The ancients did no doubt apply the | 


name Malabathrum to some other 
substance, an unguent or solid extract. 
Rheede, we may notice, mentions that 
in his time in Malabar, oils in high 
medical estimation were made from 
both leaves and root of the “wild 
cinnamon” of that coast, and that from 
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the root of the same tree a camphor 
was extracted, having several of the 

roperties of real camphor and more 
fragrauee. (See a note hy one of the 
present writers in Cathay, &c. pp. 
exlv.-xlvi) The name Cinnamon is 
roperly confined to the tree of Ceylon 
(С. Zeylanicum). The other Cinna- 
moma are properly Cassia barks. [See 
Watt, Econ. Dict. ti. 317 segg.) 


€. A. n. 60, —'* MaddBadpor rior trohdu- 
Bavovow elvat rijs "Ivàwi]s rápðou ФОЛЛОУ, 
х\ауфисро: brò тїз ката Thy dophy, ёрфе- 
petas, . . . (cov yap dort yévos pvópevov dr 
Tots "Ivüwots réduact, ФЛОР dv drwnyó- 
реро бат. — Dioscorides, Mat. Med. i. 11. 

€. A.D. 70.—'* Wo aro beholden to Syria 
for Malabathrum. This is a treo that 
beareth leaves rolled up round together, 
and seeming to the cio withored, Out of 
which there is drawn and pressed an Oilo 
for porfumers to uso. . . . And yot thora 
commoth a bettor kind thereof from India. 
« + « Tho rellish thereof ought to resemble 
Nardus at the tongue end. Tho porfumo 
or smell that . . . the leafo yoeldeth when 
it is boiled in wine, passeth all others, 1t 
is straunge and monstrous which is observed 
in tho prico; for it hath rison from ono 
denier to threo hundred a pound."—Pliny, 
xii. 26, in PA. Holland. 

с. A.D. 90. — '*. , , Gotting rid of tho 
fibrous parts, they tako the leaves and 
double them up into little balls, which they 
atitch through with the fibres of the withes. 
And these they divido into threo classes, 
- » ; And thus originate tho threo qualities 
of Malabathrum, which tho Fee who 
have prepared them carry to India for sale.” 
—lrriplus, near the ond, [Also sce Yule, 
d River of Golden ила, od. 1883, 
р. 89. 

1563.— R. I remember well that in 
speaking of betel you told mo that it was 
not folium indu, n picco of informatton 
of great valuo to mo; for the physicians 
who put themselves forward as having 
learned much from these parta assert that 
they aro the same; and what is more, tho 
modern writers . . . call betel in their 
works (embul, and say that the Moors give 
it this nuno. . . . 

“O. That tho two things are different as 
I told you is clear, for Avicenna treats them 
in two different chapters, viz., in 259, which 
treats of folium indu, and in 707, which 
treats of бети! . . . and the solinm indu is 
called by the Indians Tamolapatra, which 
the Greeks and Latins corrupted into 

1 Malabathrum,” &¢.—Garcic, ff. 8v, 96. 

c. 1690.— Нос Tembul acu Sirium, licet 
vulgatissimum in India sit folium, distin- 
guendum est a Fulio Jado sou Malabathro, 
Arabibus Cadegi Hindi, in а) 
et Indis, Tumala-patra et folio Indo dicto, 
- . . A nostra autem natione intolloxi 
Malabathrum nihil aliud esse quam folium 
canellao, seu cinnamomi sylvestris. "— Rum- 
phius, v. 337. 
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€. 1760.—". . . quand Гоп considero que 
les Indiens appellent notro feuillo Indienne 
tamalapatra on croit араатан que lo 
mot Gree paddfarpoy еп 2. té anciennement 
dérivé." —( Diderot) Encyclopédie, хх. sus i 
837: — (Malatroon is given in Arabic 
San of Materin Medica as tho Groek of 
Sadhaj, and tuj and (ўра as tho Hindi 
synonymes. “Ву the latter names may 
bo obtained ovorywhere in the bazara of 
India, tho leaves of Cian. Tamala and of 
Ginn, albiflora." —Rayle, Essay on Antiq. 
of Hindoo Medicine, 85. 


MALACCA, n.p. The city which 
rives its name to the Peninsula and 
fle Straits of Malacca, and. which was 
the seat of a considerable Malay mon- 
archy till its capture by the Portuguese 
under D'Alboquerque in 1511. One 
naturally supposes some etymological 

connection between Malay and Malacca. 
And such а connection ія put. forward 
by De Barros and D'Allioquerque (sce 
below, and also under MALAY) ‘The 
latter also mentions an alternative 
suggestion for the origin of the name 
of the city, which evidently refers to 
the Ar, тиа, ‘a meeting) This 
last, though it appears also in the 
Sijara Malayu, may be totally rejected. 
Crawfurd is positive that the place 
was called from the word malaka, the 
Malay name of the Phyllanthus emblica, 
or emblic Myrobalan (q.v) “а tree 
said to be abundant in that locality ni 
and this, it will be seeu below, is given 
by Godinho de Eredia as the ety- 
mology. Malaka again seems to be a 
corruption of the Skt. amlaka, from 
amla, ‘acid? [Mr. Skeat writes: 
“There can be no doubt that Craw- 
furd' is right, and that the place was 
named from the tree. The suggested 
connection between Malayu and Ma- 
laka aprens impossible to me, and, 
I think, would do so to auy one ac- 
qualnted with the laws of the language. 

have seen the Malaka tree myself 
and eaten its fruit. Ridley in his 
Botanical Lists has laka-laka and ma- 
laka which he identifies as Phyllanthus 
emblica, L. and P. pectinatus Hooker 
Rd oa The two species are 
hardly distinct, hut the latter is the 
commoner forin е dact is that the 
place, as is so often the case amon; 
the Malays, must have taken its ae 
from the Sungei Malaka, or Malaka 
River.”] 


1416.—''There was Ki 
chief, the country раа I n 
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' In the year 1409, the imperial envoy Cheng 
Ho brought an order from the emperor and 
gave to the chief two silver scals, . . . ho 
erected a stono and raised tho place to a 
city, after which tho land was called tho 
Kingdom of Malacca (Moa-la-Fa). . . . Tin 
is found in the mountains . . . it is cast 
into small blocks weighing 1 catti 8 tacls. . . 
ten pieces are bound together with rattan 
and form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces 
mako a large bundle. In all their trading 
. « « thoy uso these pieces of tin instead 
of monoy."—Chinese annals, in Groenveldt, 


p. 123. 
|. 1498.—'*Melequa . . - is 40 days from 
Qualecut with a. fair wind . . . hence pro- 
ceods all the clove, and it is worth there 9 
crusades for a bahar (q.v.) and likewiso 
nutmeg other 9 crusndos tho bahar ; aud 
! there is much porcelain and much silk, nud 
! much tin, of which they make money, but 


| tho money is of large size and little value, 


so that it takes 3 farazalas (seo Frazala) 
of it to make a eru«ado. Here too are many 
large parrots all red like firo."—Ztofeiro d. 
V. да Gama, 110-111. 


1510.—“ When wo had arrivod at tho city 
of Melacha, we were immediately presented — 
to tho Sultan, who is a Moor... I believe ~ 
that more ships arrive here than in any 
other place in the world. . . ."— Гиген, 
221. 

1511.—“This Paremigura gave the name 
of Malaca to the new colony, because in 
the language of Java, when a man of Palim- 
báo flees away they call him Malayo. .. . 
Others say that it was called Malaca because 
of the number of people who camo there 
from one part and the other in so short a 
space of time, for the word Malaca iso 
signifies to meel. . . . Of these two opinions 
let each one accept that which he thinks 
to be the best, for this is the truth of. the 
matter.”"—-Cominentarics of А lLoquerque, ET. 
by Birch, iii. 76-77. 

1516.—“The said Kingdom of Ansyane 
(see Siam) throws out а great point of land 
into the sea, which makes there a cape, 
where the sex returns again towards China 
to the north ; in this promontory is a small 
kingdom in which there is a large city 
called Malaca."— Багна, 191. 

553.—“A son of Paramisora called Xu- 
quem Darsa, (i. Sikandar Shih)... to 
‘orm the town of Malaca, to which he gave 
that name in memory of the banishment of 
his father, because in his vernacular tongue 
(Javanese) this was as much as to say '*han- 
ished,’ and hence the peoplo aro called 
Malaios."— De Barros, IT. vi. 1. 


» “That which he (Alboguerque) 
regretted most of all that was lost on that 
vessel, was two lions cast in iron, a first-rate 
work, and most natural, which the King of 
China had sent to the King of Malaca, and 
which King Mahamed had kept, as an honour- 
able possession, at the gate of his Palace, 
whence Affonso Alboquerque carried them 
off, as the principal item of his triumph on 
the capture of the city.”—Jbid. II. vii. 1. 
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1572.— 

“* Nem tu menos fugir poderás deste 
Postoque rica, e postoque assentada. 
ТА no gremio da Aurora, onde nasceste, 
Opulenta Malaca nomeada ! 
Assettas venen uo fizeste, 
Os crises, com quo j'á te vejo armada, 
Malaios namorados, Jaos valentes, 
Todos farís ao Luso obedientes." 


Camões, x. 44. 
By Burton : 
* Nor shalt thou 'scapo the fato to fall his 
prize, $ 
albeit so wealthy, and so strong thy site 
there on Aurora's bosom, whence thy. rise, 
thou Home of Opulence, Malacca hight! 
Tho poysoned arrows which thine art 
supplies, 
the Krises thirsting, as I see, for fight, 
th’ cnamoured Malay-men, the Javan 


raves, 
all of tho Lusian shall become the slaves.” 


1612.—*'* The Arabs call it Malakat, from 
collecting all merchants."—Sijura Malay", 
in J. Jad. Arch. v. 322. 


1613, — “Malaca significa Mirabolanus, 
fructa de hua arvore, plantada ao longo de 
hum ribeiro chamado Aerlcle."—Godinko de 
Ereliu, f. 4. 


MALADOO, ғ. 
an article in the Anglo-Indian menu. 
It looks like a corruption from the 
French cuisine, but of what? [Mala- 
doo or Manadoo, a lady informs me, is 
cold meat, such as chicken or mutton, 
eut into slices, or dgunded up and 
re-cooked in batter. The Port. malhado, 
*beaten-up, has been здодеа аз a 
possible origin for the word.] 


MALAY, np. This is in 
Malay language an adjective, Malayu ; 
thus orang Маши, ‘a Malay’; бапа 
[Ana] Maldyu, ‘the Malay country’ ; 

паза [bhdsa] Маун, ‘the Malay 


Chicken maladoo is 


the 


language. 

In Javanese the word malyu signi- 
ties ‘to rum away,’ and the proper 
name has traditionally been deriv 
from this, in reference to the alleged 
foundation of Malacca hy Javanese 
fugitives; but we can hardly attach 
importance to this, It may be worthy 
at least of consideration whether the 
name was not of foreign, ùe. of S. 
Indian origin, and counected with the 
Maldya of the Peninsula (see under 
MALABAR). [Mr. Skeat writes : “The 
tradition given me by Javanese in the 
Malay States was that the name was 
applied to Javanese refugees, who 
рт the S. of Sumatra. Whatever 
е the original meaning of the word, 
it is MS le that it started its life- 

M 


history as a river-name in the S. of 
Sumatra, and thence became applied 
to the district through which the 
river ran, and so to the people who 
lived there; aíter which it spread 
with the Malay dialect until it in- 
cluded not only many allied, but also 
many foreign, tribes; all Malay- 
speaking tribes being eventually culled 
Malays without regard to racial origin. 
A most important passage in this con- 
nection is to be found in Leyden’s Tr. 
of the ‘Malay Annals’ (1821), р. 90, 
in which direct reference to such a 
river is made: ‘There is a countr 
in the land of Andalds named Paral- 
embang, which is at present denomin- 
ated Palembang, the raja of which was 
denominated Damang Lebar Dawn 
(chieftain Broad-leaf), who derived his 
origin from Raja Sulan (Chulan ?), 
whose great-grandson he was. The 
name of its river Muartatang, into 
which falls another river named 
Sungey , near the source of 
which is a mountain named the 
mountain Sagantang Maha Mirm? 
Here Palembang is the name of a 
well-known Sumatran State, often de- 
scribed as the original home of the 
Malay race. In standard Malay ‘Da- 
mang Lebar Dawn! would be ‘Demang 
Lebar Daun? Raja Chulan is prob- 
ably some mythical Indian king, the 
story being evidently derived from 
Indian traditions, ‘Muartatang? ma 
bea mistake for Muar Tenang, which 
is a place one heard of in the Penin- 
sula, though I do not know for certain 
where it із. *Sungey Malayu’ simply 
means ‘River Malayu?  *Sagantang 
Maha Miru? is, I think, a mistake for 
Sa-guitang Maha Miru, which is the 
name used in the Peninsula for the 
sacred central mountain of the world 
on which the episode related in the 
Annals occurred” (see Skeat, Malay 
Magic, p. 2).] 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noted by Crawfurd, 
that a name which appears ou 
Ptolemy's Tables as on the coast of 
the Golden Chersonese and which 
must be located somewhere about 
Maulmain, is MadeoS KóXoy, words 
which in Javanese (Maldyu-Kulon 
would signify “Malays of the West. 
After this the next (possible) occurrence 
of the name in literature is in the 
Geography of Edrisi, who describes 
Malas 83 € great island in the eastern 


MALAY. 
the position 
for (in 
rtial accommodation to the Ptole- 


stretched n 
coast of Zinj, i.e. of Eastern Africa, to 


Malay islands (as is on the whole 
B of the Island of the Mala- 
if it is either. 
arco Polo, and 
after him there is, we believe, no 


mention of the Mala 


Portuguese entered the seas of the 
Archipelago. 
[л.р. 690.—Mr. Skenat notes: «І Tsing 


rone of the *Molo-yu country,’ i.e. tho 
Katrict W. or N.W. of Palembang in 
Sumatra."] 

c. 1150.— Tho Islo of Malai is vory great. 
. . . The peoplo devote themselves to very 
profitable trado ; ‘aud there are found hero 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and various aro- 
matics and spicos, such as clove, cinnamon, 
nard . . . and nutmeg. In the mountains 
are mines of gold, of excellent quality . - . 
the people also have windmills." —Edrisi, by 
Jaubert, i. 945. 

в. 1973.—A. Chinese notice records under 
this year that tributo was sent from Siam 
to the Emperor. ‘‘Tho Siamese had long 
beon at war with tho Maliyi, or Maliurh, 
but both nations laid aside their feud and 
submitted to China."—Notico by Sir T. 
Wade, in Jowring's Siam, i. 72. 

с, 1992.—'' You como to an Island which 
forms a ES and is called Malaiur. 
The people have a king of their own, and 
з peculiar language. Tho city is a fine and 
noble one, and thero is a great o carried 
on there. All kinds of spicery aro to be 
found there.” —Mfarco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 8. 

c. 1599.—'*. . . as soon as he had de- 
livared to him tho letter, it was translated 
into the Portugal out of tho Mal tongue 
wherein it was writton." —Pinto, E.T. p. 5. 

D48.—'*, . . having made a breach in 
the wall twolve fathom wide, he assaulted 
it with 10,000 strangers, Turks, Abyssins, 
Moors, Malauares, Achems, Jaos, an 
Halayos.”—ZLid. p. 279. 

1553:—'*And so these Gentiles like the 
Moora who inhabit the sea-consts of the 
Island (Sumatra), although they have each 
their peculiar language, almost all can 
эреак the pany, ot N placca] as being tho 

geno: nguage o ose parts.” — 
Barros, ТЇЇ. v. 1. 


Li 
a gentleman; and this has such prevalence in 


any elao's ; evory servit Д 
NL nu TT age ди һе dons 
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1610.—'*I cannot imagino what the Hol- 
landers meane, to suffer these ians, 
Chinesians, and Moores of these countrics, 
and to ossist them in their freo trade thorow 
all the Indies and forbid it their owne 
soruants, countrymen, and Brethorn, upon 
ine of death and losse of goods." — Peter 
Villiamson Floris, in Purchas, i, 321 
[Mr. Skeat writes: “The word 
Malaya is now often a plied by 
English writers to the Peninsula as п 
whole, and from this the term Ma- 
sia as a term of wider ај pplication. 
(ic. to the Archipelago) has been 
coined (see quotation of 1610 above). 
The former is very frequently mis- 
written. by English writers as ‘Malay,’ 
a barbarism which has even found 
place on the title-page of a book— 
*Travel and Sport in Burma, Siam 
and Malay, by John Bradley, London, 
1876. ”] 


MALAY. This is tlie name 
applied to one of the cultivated 
Dravidian languages, the closest in its 
relation to the Tamil. It is spoken 
along the Malabar coast, on the 
Western side of the Ghauts (or Maldya 
mountains), from the Chandragiri 
River on the North, near Mangalore 
(entering the'séa in 19° 29), beyond 
which the language is, for a limited 
distance, 21и, and then Canarese, to 
"Trevandrum.on the South (lat. 8° 29°), 
where Tamil^hegins to supersede it. 
Tamil, however, aisó intertwines with 
Malayalam all along Malabar. The 
term Malaydlam properly applies to 
territory, not language, and might be 
rendered “Mountain region" [See 
under MALABAR, and Logan, Man. of 
Malabar, i. 90.] 


MALDIVES, MALDIVE ISLDS., 
n.p. The proper form of this name 
appears to be Male-diva; not, as the 
estimable Garcia de Orta says, Nale- 
diva; whilst the etymology which he 
gives is certainly wrong, hard as it 
may be to say what is the right one. 
The people of the islands formerly 
designated themselves апі their 
aunty vy, a form of the word 
for ‘island’ which we have in the 
Skt. дора and the Pali dipo. We find 
this reflected in the Divi of Ammianus, 
and in the Diva and Diba-jat (Pers. 
plural) of old Arab geographers, whilst 
it survives in letters of the 18th 
century addressed to the Ceylon 
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Government (Dutch) by the Sultan 
of the Isles, who calls his kingdom 
Divehi Hajjé and his people Divehe 
mun. Something like the modern 
form first appears in Ibn Batuta. He, 
it will be seen, in his admirable 
account of these islands, calls them, 
as it were, Mahal-dives, and says 
they were so called from the chief 
group Muhal, which was the residence 
of the Sultan, indicating a connection 
with Mahal, ‘a palace? This form of 
the name looks like a foreign ‘strivin, 

after meaning? But Pyrard de Lava Б 
the author of the most complete 
Account in existence, also says that the 
name of the islands was taken from 
Male, that on which the King resided. 
Bishop Caldwell has suggested that 
these islands were the dives, or islands, 
ot Malé as Malebdr (sce NER 
was the coast-tract or continent, o 

Male. It is, however, not impossible 
that the true etymology was from 
mai, ‘a garland or necklace, of which 
their configuration is highly suggestive, 
[The Madras Gloss. gives Malayäl, mal; 
“black, and Фора, ‘island,’ from the 
dark soil. Fora full account of early 
notices of the Maldives, see Mr. Gray's 
note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 
423 seqg.] Milburn (Or. Commmerce, i. 
335) says: “This island was (these 
islands were) discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1507." Let us see! 


д.р. 962.—'' Legationes undique solito 
ocius concurrebant ; hine Transtigritanis 
pacem obsccrantibus ct Armeniis indo 
nationibus Indicis cortatim eum donis opti- 
mates mittentibus ante tempus, ab usquo 
pman Serendivis."—A minian. Marcellinus, 
xxii. 3. 

€. 515.—'' And round about it (Sielediba 
or Taprobune, i.e, Ceylon) there are a number 
of small islands, in all of which you find 
fresh water and coco-nuts. And these aro 
almost all sot close to ono another."— 
Cosmas, in Cathay, &c., cixxvii. 

851.—'' Between this Sea (of Horkand) 
and tho Sea called Liravi there is a great 
number of isles ; their number, indeed, it is 
said, amounts to 1,900; . . . tho distance 
from island to island is 2, 3, or 4 [еюшш 
They are all inhabited, and all produce 
«oco-palms, . . . The last of these islands 
is Serendib, in the Sea of Horkand; it is 
the chief of all; thoy give the islands the 
name of Dibajüt" (ie. Dibas).—Relation, 
&c.; tr. by Reinaud, і. 4-5. 

c. 1090.—'* The special namo of Diva is 
given to islands which are formed in tho 
sea, and which appear abovo water in the 
form of accumulations of sand; these sands 
continually augment, spread, and unite, 
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till they present a firm аз ++, these 
islands “are divided into [s ao- 
cording to tho naturo of their staple product, 
Those of ono class aro called Diva-Kicah 
(or tho Cowry ау because of the cowries 
which are gathei from coco- branchos 
planted in the sca. Tho others are called 
Diva-Kanber, from the word kanbar (soo 
COIR), which is the name of tho twino made 
from coco-fibres, with which vessels are 
NOT UBirani, in Reinaud, Fragmens, 


, 1150.—See also Edrisi, in Jaubort's Transl. 
i. 68. But tho translator prints а bad- 
reading, Ztaibihat, for Dibajai 

с. 1343.—*' Ten. days after embarking at 
Calecut we arrived at the Islands called 
Dhibat-al-Mahal. . . . Theso islands are 
reckoned among tho wonders of the World ; 
thero aro some 2000 of thom. Groups of a 
hundred, or not quite so many, these 
islands aro found clustered into a ring, and 
each cluster has an entrance like а harbour- 
mouth, and it is only thero that ships can 
enter. . . . Most of tho trecs that grow on 
WS E are coco-palms, . . . They are 

ivided into regions or groups . . . amon; 
which are distinguish о En . 3° Mahal, 
the group which gives a namo to:the whole, 
and which is tho residonce of the Sultans.’ 
—Tba Batuta, iv. 110 segg. 

1442.—Abdurrazzak also calls them “the 
isles of Diva-Mahal"—In Not, et Егіз. 
xiv. 429. 

1503.—'*But Dom Vasco... said that 
things must go on as they woro to India, 
and there he would inquire into the truth. 
And so Ca in tho Gulf (golfao) where 
tho storm befel thom, all wore separated 
and that vessel which steered badly, 
company with tho fleot, and found itsolf at 
one of the first islands of Maldiva, at which 
thoy stopped some days enjoying thomselves. 
For the island abounded in provisions, and 
the men indu to excess in cating сосе, 
and fish, and in drinking bad stagnan! 
water, and in disorders with womon; so 
that many died."— Correa, i. 347. 


[1512.—'* Mafamede Масау with two shi 
ut into tho Maldive islands (ilhas do 
diva). —4 lowquerque, Cartas, p. 30.] 

1563.—'' R. Though it be somowhat to 
interrupt the business in hand,—why is that 
chain of islands called ‘ Islands of Maldiva’ Y 

«0. In this matter of the nomenclature 
of lands and seas and kingdoms, талу of 
our people make gerat mistakes ovon in 

Td to our own lands; how then can you 
expect that one can give you the rationale 
of etymologies of names in foreign ез? 
But, nevertheless, I will tell you what I 
have heard say. And that is that tho right 
namo is not Maldiva, but Nalediva ; for nale 
in Malabar means ‘four,’ and diva ‘island,’ 
so that in the Malabar tongue the name is 
as much as to say ‘Four Isles.’ . . . And in 
the same way we call a certain island that 
is 12 leagues from Goa Angediva (seo 
ANCHEDIVA), because there nre five in 
the group, and so the name in Malabar 
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.means ‘ Five Tuer ос ange By ie ee 

these derivations on com 

don't detail them to you as demonstrable 

facts."—Gareia, Colloynios, f. 11. 
1572.—''Nas ilhas de Maldiva.” (Seo 

COCO-DE-MER.)  ' 


de Mal, et 
Y -i Royaumo de e! 
үре eM s de ED il s'aj ollo 
‘et les peuples diues . » - o 
Mal d ommo JAY dit, s'appello Malé, 
qui donne lo nom à tout lo reste des autros ; 
car lo mot Diues signifie vn nombro do petites 
isles amassées.”—Pyrard de Laval, i. 
ed. 1679. [Hak. Soc. i. 83, 177.] 

1683,“ Mr. Beard sont up his Couries, 
which he had received from yo Mauldivas, 
to be put off and by Mr. Charnock 
nt Cassumbazar."—Hedger, Diary, Oct. 2; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 122]. 


MALUM, s In a ship with 
English officers and native crew, the 
mate is called таит, sthib. The word 
is Ar. mwallim, literally ‘the In- 
structor,’ and is properly applied to 
the pilot or sailing-master. the word 
may be compared, thus used, with our 
‘master’ in the Navy. In regard to 
the first quotation we may observe 
that Ndkhuda (see NACODA) is, rather 
than Miallim, ‘the captain’; though 
its proper meaning is the owner of 
the ship ; the two capacities of owner 
and skipper being doubtless often com- 
bined. ‘The distinction of Mwalim 
from Ndkhuda accounts for the former 
title being assigned to the mate, 


1497.—'* And ho sent 20 cruzados in gold, 
and 20 *estoons in silver for the Malemos, 
who were the pilots; for of these coins he ! 
would give cach month whatever he (the | 
Sheikh) should direct."— Currea, i. 38 (E.T. 
by Ld. Stanley of Alderley, 88). On this 

the Translator says: “The word is 

rhaps tho Arabic for an instructor, a word 

in general use all over Africa." It is curious 

that his varied experience should have failed 

б recognise tho habitual marino uso of the 
rm. 


1541.—'* Meanwhilo ho sent three caturs 


3 o. to the Port of the Malems (Porto dos 


'alemos) in order to get some pilot. . . . 
In this Port of the Bandel of the Malems ; 
the ships of the Moors take pilots when 
they enter tho Straits, and when they 
return (ie them here again."*— 

р iv. 168. 


* This Port was immediately outside the Straits, 
as appears from the description of Dom Jožo de 
Castro (1541): “Now turn 
the Strait, which are the chief object of our 


‚ а Guzarate by nation, called 
Mal who, as much for the satis- 
faction he had in conversing with our people, 
as to please the King, who was inquiring for 
a pilot to give them, agreed to accompany 
them.”—Burros, I. iv. б. 


places of the Ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides tho ship 
to her destination, und prevents her falling 
into dangers.”"—a Чп, ей, Blochmena, i, 280. 


[1887.—‘ The second class, or Malumis, 
аго sailors. "—Zogan, Malabar, ii. cexov.] 


Д s А 
medicine from old times of much 
repute in the East, especially for eye- 
diseases, and imported Е Himalayan 
and Trans- Himalayan regions. It is 
a popular native drug in the Punjab 
bazars, where it is still known as 
mamira, also as piidri. lt seems 
[орле that the name is applied to 
nitter roots of kindred properties but 
of more than one specific origin. 
Hanbury and Flückiger descrihe it as 
the rhizome of Coptis Teeta, Wallich, 
tita being the name of the drug in 
the Mishmi country at the head of 
the Assam Valley, from which it is 
imported into Bengal. But Stewart 
states explicitly that the memira of 
the Punjab bazars is now “known to 
be” mostly, if not entirely, derived 
from Thalictrum foliosum D.C., а tall 
plant which is common throughout. the 
temperate Himalaya (5000 to 8000 feet) 
and on the Kasia Hills, and is ex- 
ted from Като, under the name 
of Momiri. [See (i Econ. Dict. vi. 
pt. iv, 42'seq.] “The Машіта of the 
old Arab writers was identified with 
Xeddbriov рёүа, by which, however, 
Löw (Aram. Pflanzennamen, p. 220) 
says they understood curcuma longa.” 
W.RS. 


с. A.D. 600-700. — '* Mapipds, olov 
Butor тї пбаѕ ¿griy (xov Фостер kovdtAous 
покробз, бтоз oAds тє каї Лемкфрата Ner- 
rivew semi reverat, SyAovere puwrixis éráp- 
xov diwapews.”—Pauli Aeginctac Medici, 
Libri vii., Basileac 1538. Lib. vii. cap. i 
sect. 12 (p. 246). 

c. 1020.—*Memirem quid est! Est lig- 
num sicut nodi declinans ad nigredinem . . - 


off, is an islet called the Zlheo dos Roborens; because 
Robod 


о in Arabic means a pilot; and the pilots 
living here go aboard the mis which come from 
outside, and conduct them," &c.—Roteiro do Mar 
Rozo, &c., 35. 

‘The Island retains its name, and is mentioned 
as Pilot Island by Capt, Haines in J. R. E Soc. 
ix. 190. It lies about 14 m. due east of m. 
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mundificat albuginem in oculis, et acuit 
visum: quum ex со fit collyrium et abstergit 
humiditatem grossam. . . ." &c.—Acicennae 
Opera, Venet. 1564, p. 315 (lib. ii. tractat. ii.). 

The glossary of Arabie terms by Andreas 
de Alpago of Bolluno, attached to various 
early editions of Avicenna, gives tho fol- 
lowing interpretation : «М; est radix 
nodosa, non multum grossa, citrini coloris, 
sicut curcuma ; minor tamen est et subtilior, 
ot asportatur ex Indià, et apud physicos 
orientales est valde nota, et usitatur in 
passionibus oculi,” 

c. 1100.—*'* Memiram Arabibus, xeAdé- 
nov piya Graecis," &c.—]Jo. Serapionis de 
Nimpl. Medicam, Historia, Lib. iv. cap. Ixxvi. 
(ed. Ven. 1552, f. 106). 

с. 1200.—‘‘Some maintain that this plant 
Cartk аі. hin) is the small kurkum 
(turmeric), and others that it is mamīrān. 
«+» Tho игит is brought to us from India. 
‚+. The mamiran is imported from China, 
and has the same properties as kurkwn."— 
din Вафат, ii. 186.188, 

c. 1550, —'' But they have a much greater 
appreciation of another little root which 

rows in the mountains of Succuir (i.e. 
Suchau in Shensi), where the rhubarb grows, 
and which they call Mambroni-Chini (i.e. 
Mamfirin-i-Chini). This is extromely dear, 
and is used in most of their ailments, but 
ially when tho eyes are affected. They 
grind it on a stone with roso water, and 
anoint the eyes with it. Tho result is 
wonderfully boncficial.”— Hajji Makommed's 
Account of Cathay, in Ramusio, ii. f. 15c. 


c. 1573,—(At Aleppo). **Mamiranitchini, 
good for eyes as they say.”"—Rauicolf, in 
Ray's 2nd ed. p. 114. 


Also the following we borrow from 
Dozy's Suppl. aux Dictt. Arabes :— 


1582.—'* Mehr haben ihre Krümer kleine 
würtzelein zu verkaufen mamirani tchini 
genennet, in gebresten der A: wie sio 
flirgeben ganz dienslich ; diese seind gelb- 
lecht wie die Curcuma umb ein zimlichs 
longer, auch dünner und knopffet das solche 
unseren weisz wurtzlen sehr ehnlich, und 
wol für das rechte mamiran mögen gohalten 
werden, dessen sonderlich Rhases an mehr 
orten gedencket." — Rawwolf, Aigentliche 
Beschreibung der Raisz, 120. 

c. 1605.—'' These caravans brought back 
Musk, China-wood, Rubarl, and Mamiro: 
which last is a small root exceeding 
for ill oyes." — Bernier, E.T.. 136; (ед. 
Cunstable, 426]. 

1862. — * Imports from Yarkand and 
Changthan, through Loh to the Punjab . . . 
Mamiran-i-Chini (a yellow root, medicine 
for the eyes) . . ."— Punjaub Trade Report, 
App. xxiv. p. ccxxxiii. 


MAMLUTDAR, s P.—H. mw- 
dmalatddr (from Ar. mwdmala, ‘affairs, 
business’), and in Mahr. mdmlatddr. 
Chiefly used in Western India. For- 


merly it was the designation, under 
various native governments, of the 
chief civil officer of a district, and is 
now in the Bombay Presidency the title 
of a native civil officer in charge of а 
Talook, corresponding nearly to the 
Tahseeldar of a pergunna in the 
Bengal Presidency, but of a status 
somewhat more important. 

826.—'‹1 now proceeded to the Maamu- 
lut-dar, or farmer of tho district. . . T 
Pandurang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 42.] 


MAMOOL, s.; MAMOOLEE, adj. 
Custom, Customary. Ar.—H. mami 
The literal meaning is ‘practised,’ and 
then ‘established, customary.’ Мата 
is, in short, ‘precedent,’ by which all 
Orientals set as much store as English 
lawyers, ©. “And Laban said, It must 
not so be done in our country (lit. It is 
not so done in our place) to give the 


younger before the firstborn."— Genesis 
xxix. 96. 
MAMOOTY, MAMOTY, MO- 


MATTY, s. A digging tool of the 
form usual all over In te. not in 
the shape of a spade, but in that of a 
hoe, with the helve at an acute angle 
with the blade. [See FOWRA.] The 
word is of S. Indian origin, Tamil 
manwiti, ‘earth-cutter’; and its ver- 
nacular use is confined to the Tamil 
regions, but it has long been an estab- 
lished term in_the list of ordnance 
stores all over India, and thus has a 
certain prevalence in Anglo-Indian use 
beyond these limits. 

[1782.—'* Ho marched . . . with two 
battalions of sepoys . . . who were ordered 
to make a show of entrenching themsolvos 
with mamuties. . . ."—Letter of Ld. 
Macartney, in Forrest, Selections, iii. 855.] 

1852.—'*. . . by means of a mometty or 
hai beh which he ran and borrowed from a 
husbandman . . . this fellow dug . . . a 


reservoir. . . ."—4JANeale, Narrative 
ence tn Siam, 138.] 


MANOHUA,s. A large cargo-boat, 
with a single mast and a square sail, 
much used on the Malabar coast, This 
is the Portuguese form; the original 
Malayalam word is manja manchi, Skt. 
mancha, ‘a cot,’ so ca apparenti, 
from its raised platform for BEST 
and nowadays a nearer approach to 
this, manjee, &c., is usual. 

с. 1512.—'*So he made ready two man- 
chi and one night got into the house of 
the King, and stole from him the most 
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beautiful woman that ho had, and, al 
with her, jewels and а quantity of en 
—Correa, t 281. 


1525.— Quatro lancharas (q.v.) grandes 
e seis а (s00 БҮЛ o man- 
chuas que so remam muyto. — Lembrança 
das Cousas de India, p. 8. 2-0 
1552.—''Manchuas quo sam navios de 
remo." —Castanheda, ii. Yea. х 
с. 1610,.—' Il а vne petite Galiote, qu'ils 


ppellent Manchouds, fort bion couverte 
3 sie et faut huit ou пси hommes seulement, 


Іа mener."—Pyrurd de Laval, ii. 26; 
Mak. Soc. ii. 42]. 

[1623.—'*. . . boats which they call 
Maneive, going with 20 or 21 Oars."—7P. 
della Valle, Hak. Soc. ii. 211; in 
ii. 217. 

[1679.—'*I commanded the shibbars and 
manchuas to keopo a little ahead of me."— 
Yule, Heigcs' Diary, Hak. Soo. ii. clxxxiv.] 

1682,—' Ex hujusmodi arboribus excavatis 
naviculas Indi conficiunt, quas Mansjoas 
appellant, juarum nonullao longitudine 80, 
latitudino 9 pedum mensuram superant."— 
Rhesde, Hort. Malabar, iii. 27. 

736.—* All ships and vessels . . . as 
well as tho munchuas appertaining to the 
Company's officers." — Treaty, in Logan, 
Malabar, ii. 31. 


MANDADORE, s. Port. mandador, 
tone who commands.’ 


1678.—“ Each of which Tribes have a 
or Superintendent. "— Fryer, 67. 


MANDALAY, MANDATE SED: 
The capital of the King of Burmah, 
founded in 1860, 7 miles north of the 
receding capital Amarapura, and 
etween 2 and 3 miles from the left 
bank of the Irawadi. The name was 
taken from that of a conical isolated 
hill, rising high above the alluvial 
plain of the Irawadi, and crowned b 
a gilt pagoda. The name of the hill 
(and now of the city at its base) prob- 
ably represents Mandara, the sacred 
mountain which in Hindu mythology 
served the gods as a churning-staff at 
the churning of the sea. The hill 
appears as Afandiye-taung in Major 
rant Allan’s Map of the Environs 
of Amarapura DES) publeed 1n the 
Narrative of Major Phayre's Mission, 
but the name does not occur in the 


Narrative itself. 

> _[1860.—See tho t of i 
бө 5 е а of Mandelay in 

1. —'* Next ing thi 

ium host accompanied e to tho Max. 

dalay Hill, on which there stands in a gilt 

chapel the image of Bhwesayatta, pointing 

down with outstrotched finger to the Palace 
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of Mandalay, interpreted as the divino 
command thore to build a city . . . on tlie 
other side whero the hill falls in an abrupt 
precipice, sits а gigantic Buddha gazing in 
motionless meditation on tho mountains 
opposite. Thero are here some caves in the 
hard rock, built up with bricks and white- 
washed, which are inhabited by cremites.. 
« © ”— Bastian's Travels (Gorman), ii. 89-90. 


MANDARIN, в. Port. Mandarij, 
Mandarim. Wedgwood explains and 
derives the word thus: “A Chinese 
officer, a name first made known to 
us by the Portuguese, and like the 
Indian caste, erroneously supposed to- 
be a native term. From Portuguese 
mandar, to hold authority, command, 
govern, &c." So also T. Hyde in the 

uotation below. Except as regards 
the word having been first made 
known to us by the Portuguese, this 
is an old and persistent mistake. 
What sort of form would mandarij he 
as a derivative from mandar? The 
Portuguese might have applied. to 
Eastern officials some such word as 
mandador, which a preceding article 
Goe MANDADORE) shows that they 
id apply in certain cases. But tlie 
parallel to the assumed origin of 
mandarin from mandar would be that 
English voyagers on visiting China, 
or some other country in the far East, 
should have invented, as a title for 
the officials of that country, a new 
and abnormal derivation from ‘order,’ 
and called them orderumlos. 

The word is really a slight corrup- 
tion of Hind. (from Skt.) mantri, ‘a 
counsellor, a Minister of State,’ ior 
which it was indeed the коре: old pre- 
Mahommedan term in India. It has 
been adopted; and specially affected in 


various Indo-Chinese countries, and 
particularly by the Маун among 
ied to the 


whom it is hal JUI арр 
highest class of public officers ie: 
Craufurd’s Malay Dict. s.v. [and Klin- 
kert, who writes manteri, colloquially 
mentri]). Yet Crawfurd himself, strange 
to say, adopts the current explanation 
as from the Portuguese (see J. Ind. 
Archip. iv. 189) [Klinkert adopts 
the Skt. derivation.] It is, no doubt, 
probable that the instinctive “striving 
after meaning” may have shaped the 
corruption of mantr into a semblance 
of mandar. Marsden is still more 
oddly perverse, videns meliora, deteriora 
secutus, when he says: “The officers 
next in rank to the Sultan are Mantree, 
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which some apprehend to be a cor- 
ruption of the word Mandarin, a title 
of distinction among the Chinese” (H. 
of Sumatra, 9nd eil. 985) Ritter 
adopts the etymology from mandar, 
apparently after А. W. Schlegel.* 
The truc etymon is pointed out in 
Notes and Queries in China and Japan, 
iii. 12, and by one of the present 
writers in Ocean Highways for Sept. 
1872, р, 186. Several of the quota- 
tions below will show that the earlier 
applications of the title have no 

erence to China at all, but to oflicers 
of state, not only in the Malay 
countries, but in Continental Tndia. 
We may add that mantri (sce MUN- 
TREE) is still much in vogue among 
the Jess barbarous Hill Races on the 
Eastern frontier of Bengal (e.g. among 
the Kastas (see COSSYA) as a de- 
nomination for their petty dignitaries 
under the chief. Gibbon was perhaps 
aware of the true origin of mandarin ; 
see below. 


€. A.D. 400 (1).—'* Tho King desirous of 
trying cases must enter the assembly com- 
posed in manner, together with Brahmans 
who know the Vedas, and mantrins (or 
counscllors)."—Manu, viii. 1. 

(1522.—"*. . . and for this purpose ho sent 
one of his chief mandarins (mandarim)."— 
India Offico MSS. in an Agreement mado b, 
tho Portuguese with the ‘ Rey de Sunda," 
this Sunda being that of the Straits.] 

1521.—(At the AREE) “апа thoy cut 
off the heads of all the dead Moors, and 
indeed fought with one another for these, 
because whoever brought in seven heads of 
enemies they mado him a knight, and 
called him manderym, which is their name 
for Knight."— Correa, ii. 808, 

c. 15410.—'*. . . the which corsairs had 
their own dealings with tho Mandarins of 
those ports, to whom thoy used to give 
many and heavy bribes to allow them to 
sell on shore what they plundered on tho 
ѕод."— Pinto, cap. 1. 

1552.—(At Malacca) **whenco subsist the 
King and the Prince with their mandarins, 
BID аго the gentlemen.”—Cas(ankeda, iii. 

» . (In China) ‘There are among 
them degrees of honour, and according to 
their degrees of honour is their servico; 

entlemen (fidalgos) whom they call man- 
darina nde on hogotaci and when thoy 
along the streets tho common people 
s way for them.”—Jbid. iv. 57. 
1553.—''Proceeding ashore in two or 
three boats dressed with flags and with a 


* See Erdkunde, v. 647. The Index to Ritter 
gives a referenco to A. W. Scholt, Mag. für die 
Literat. des Ausl., 1537, No. 193. This we have 
not been able to see. 


rand blare of trumpets (this was at Malacca 
Е 1508-9). .., MESSER Teixcira was 
received by many в of the King, 
these being the most noble class of the city.” 
— De Barros, Dec. 1I. liv. iv. cap. 3. 


tho ‘itandarija (at Chittagong, Ya Bengali, 
le s (a i in } 
and hold to bo a man tablo to tho 
country, because of tho heavy amounta of 
duty that ho paid, ho was regarded liko a 
native.”"—ZJbid. Doc. IV. liv. ix. cap. 2. 

» "And from these Cellates and nativo 
Malays come all the Mandarins, who аго 
now the gentlemen (fidalgos) of Malaca."— 
Ibid. II. vi. 1. 


1598.—‘‘Thoy aro called . . . Mandorijns, 
and are always borno in tho streetes, sitting 
in chariots which are hanged about with 
Curtaines of Silko, covered with Clothes of 
Gold and Silver, and are much given to 
banketing, eating and drinking, and making 
good cheare, as also the whole land of 
China." — Linschoten, 39 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 135]. 


1610.—'* The Mandorins (officious officers) 
would have interverted tho king's comma! 
for their own covotousnesso" (at Siam).— 
Peer Williamson Floris, in Purchas, i. 322. 


1612.—''Shah Indra Brama fled in liko 
manner to Malacca, whero they were grn- 
ciously received by the King, Mansur Shah, 
who had tho Prince convorted to Islamism, 
and appointed him to bo а Mantor."—Sijare 
Mulayu, in J. Ind, Arch. v. 730. 


с: 1663.—“‘Domandd il Signor Carlo so 
mandarino è voco Chinese. Disso csser 
Portoghese, o che in Chinese si chiamano 
Quoan, cho signifia signoregginro, comun- 

аго, gobernaro." — Viaggio del P. iw. 
Grueber, in Thecenot, Dicers Voyages. 

1682.—In the Kiugdome of Patano (on E. 
coast of Malay Peninsula) “Tho Kits 
counsellors aro culled Mentary."—Niewh.f, 
Zee en Lant-Itcize, ii. 64. 

c. 1690.—'* Mandarinorum autem nomino 
intelliguntur omnis generis officiarii, qui a 
mandando appellantur mandarini lingui 
Lusitanicà, quae unica Europaea est in oris 
Chinensibus obtinons.”—T. Hyde, De Ludis 
Orientalibus, in Syatagmata, Oxon. 1767, 
ii. 200. 

1719.—'*. . . one of the Mandarins. n 
kind of viceroy or principal magistrate in 
the province where they resido."— [офи 
Crusoe, Pt. ii. 

1720.—'* Mantris. Councillors.  Theso 
give rede and deed in things of moment, 
and otherwiso are in the Government next 
to tho King. . . .” (in Ceylon).—Valent;ja, 
Names, &c., 6. : 

1727.—“ Every province or city (Burma) 
has а Mandereen or Deputy residing at 
Court, which is generally in the City of 
Ava, the present Mctropolis."—A. Hamilton, 
ii. 43, [ed. 1744, ii. 42]. 

1774.—'*. . . presented to each of tho 


Guinea, p. 100. 
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1788.—*. . . Some words notoriousl 


corrupt are fixed, and as it were паа 

in the vulgar tongue . . . and wc 

to blend the threo Chineso monosyllables 

Con-fa-tzee in the table name of 
lucius, or even to opt the Portuguese 

corruption of Mandarin."—Gibbon, Profaco 

to his 4th volume. 


—“ the Malay Govornor 
ge t T не erste Uo restore 


f г... 
order." —Afiss Bird, Golden Chersonese, 267. 


Used as an adjective : 

[c. 1818.—'* Tho mandarin-boat, or * ‘Smug: 
boat,’ as it is often called by tho natives, is 
the most elegant thing that floats.”—Jern- 
castle, Voyage to China, ii. 71. 

[1878.—‘‘The Cho-Ka-Shun, or boats in 
which the Mandarins travel, are not unlike 
large floating caravans."—Gray, China, ii. 
270.) 


he ] sea Uy the oficial 
The langu en by the official 
and MAE» Me ii China, as opposed 
to local dialects. In Chinese it is 
called Kuan-Hua. It is substantially 
the language of the people of the 
northern and middle zones of China, 
extending to Yun-nan. It is not to 
he confounded with the literary style 
which is used in books. [See Ball, 
Things Chinese, 169 seq.] 

1674.—''The Language . . . is called 
dem (hua), or the Language of Manda- 
ri because as they spread their com- 
mand they introduced it, and it is used 
throughout all the Empire, as Latin in 
Europe. It is Yer yAbarron, and as it has 
more Letters far than any other, so it has 
fewer words." —Faria y Sousa, E.T. ii. 468. 


MANGALORE, n.p. The only 
place now well known by this name 
is (9 Mangal-ür, a port on the coast 
of Southern Canara and chief town of 
that district, in lat. 12° 51' N. In 
Mir Husain Ali's Life of Haidar iv is 
called “ Gorial Bunder,” perhaps a corr. 
of Kandial, which is said in the Imp. 
(az. to be the modern native name. 
"There is PES called Gurupura close 
ту з see Madras Gloss. s.v. Goorpore.] 
The name in this form is found in an 
inscription of the 11th century, what- 
ever may have been its original form 
and etymology. e present name 
is said to be taken from the temple of 
Mangalà Devi] But the name in 
approximate forms (from mazigala, 
Е dness’) is common in India. One 
other port (b) on the coast of Peninsu- 
lar Guzerat was formerly well known 
now commonly called Mungrole. And 
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another place of the name (c) Mangla- 
var in the valley of Swat, north of 
Peshüwar, is mentioned by Hwen 
Tsang as a city of Gandhüra. It is 
robably the same that appears in 
kt. literature (see Williams, s.v. 
Mangala) as the capital o Udyina. 


a. Mangalore of Canara. 

c. 150.—''Meragó 02 ToU Ҹ'еџдостбиоо 
Kal ToU Báptos móres айд, Mayydvoup.”— 
Ptolemy, V. i. 86. 

c. 545.— And the most notable places of 
trade are ево . . . and then the five ports 
of Malé from which popper is ex rted, to 
wit, Parti, -e e —Cosmas, in 
Cathay, &c. clxxvii. 

[c. 1300.—'*Manjarur." Sec under SHIN- 
KALI.] 


с. 1313. — “Quitting — Fükanür (sce 
BACANORE) we arrived after threo days 
at the city of Manjarür, which is largo and 
situated on an estuary. . . . It is hore that 
moet of the cx of Fars AE My 
and ; rand ginger aro very abundant," 
—in atuta, iv. F080. 

1442.—'* After having passed the port of 
Bendinaneh (sec PANDARANI) situated on 
the coast of Melibar, (he) reached the port 
of or, which forms the frontier of 
the kingdom of Bidjanagar. . . .”—Aldur- 
razzak, in India in the .X Vth Cent., 20. 

1516.—‹Тһеге is another largo river 
towards the south, along the sea-shoro, 
where there is a very large town, peopled 
by Moors and Gentiles, of the kingdom of 
Narsinga, called Mangalor. . . . Thoy also 
ship there much rice.in Moorish ships for 
Aden, also pepper, which thenceforward the 
earth begins to produce."— Barbosa, 83. 

1727.—'' The Fields here bear two Crops 
of Corn yearly in the Plains; and the higher 
Grounds produce Pepper, Bettle-nut, Sandal- 
wood, Iron and Steel, which make Man- 
gulore a Place of pretty good Trade."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 285, Ted. 1744]. 


b. Mangalor or Mungrole 
Guzerat. 


с. 150. —'* Supacrpyvijs . . . 
Zupdorpa xus 
Мотёбућ\оссот épzópor. .." 
Ptolemy, VII. i. 8. 
1516.—'*. . . there is another town of 
commerce, which has a very good port, and 
is called Surati lor, where also many 
ships of Malabar touch.”—Barbusa, 59. 
1536.—'*. . . for there was como another 
catur with letters, in which the Captain of 


in 


Ша кке atest Ph holp; telli ‘how 
e King m ui] large 
in the Ports ot tho Gulf . e. 


eene 
eging . . . that he was sending them to 
to join others in an expedition 
inst Sinde . . . and that all this was 
felse, for he was o sending them in the 
expectation that the Rumis would come to 
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M 
iv. 701. 
1648.—This place is called Mangerol by 
Ven Trist, p. % Trete boy 
1727. — “Tho next maritime town is 


Mangaroul: It ndmits of Trade, and 
alfords coarse Callicoes, white and died, 


Wheat, Pulse, and Butter for export."— 
-1. Hamilton, i. 136, [ed. 1744]. 

c. Manglavar in Swat. 

с. 630.—''Le royaume de Qu-tchang-na 
(Oudy4na) а environ 5000 (i de tour... 
оп compte 4 ou 5 villes fortifiées. La plus- 
peed rois do ce pays ont pris pour capitalo 

а ville de Moung-kie-li (Moungali). . . . 
La population est fort nombreuse."—7/icen 
T'sang, in Pèl. Bouddh. її. 131-2. 

1858. — “Mongkicli se retrouve dans 
Manglavor (in Sanskrit Maügala-poura) . . . 
ville situóe prés de la rivo gauche de la 
rivière de Svat, ct qui a 66 EE ап 
rapport des indigènes, la capitale du pay 
— Vivien da St. Martin, Ibid. їй. 314-315: 


MANGELIN, s. A small weight, 
«corresponding in a general way to a 
carat (q.v) used in the S. of India 
and in Ceylon for weighing precious 
stones, The word is Telegu maxjdli; 
in Tamil manjadi, [from Skt. manju, 
*heautiful']; the seed of the Aden- 
unthera pavonina (Compare RUTTEE). 
On the origin of this weight see Sir 
W. Elliots Coins of S. India. The 
manjadi seed was used as a measure of 
weight from very early times. A parcel 
of 50 taken at random gave an average 


lor next September. . . ."—Currea, 


1516.—Diamonds **. . . sell by a weight 
which is called a Mangiar, which is equal to 
2 tare and 3, and 2 (are make а carat of 
good weight, and 4 (are weigh one fanam." 
— іп Ramusio, i. f. 321v. 

1554.—(In Ceylon) “А calewja contains 
20 lins, each mamgelim 8 grains of 
rice; a rud ot of gold weighs 8 calamjas 
and 2 mangelins."—4. Лнне:, 35. 

1584.—'' Thero is another sort of weight 
called ee et which is 5 graines of 
Venice weight, and therewith they weigh 
diamants and other jewels."—Burref, in 
Hakl. її. 409. 

1611.—''Quem nio sabe a grandeza das 
minas de finissimos diamantes do Reyno de 
Bisnaga, donde cada dia, e cada hora se 
tiram pecas de tamanho de hum ovo, е 
muitas de sessenta e oitenta ."— 
«ишо, Dialogo do Soldato Pratico, 154. 

1665.—''Le poids principal des Diamans 
est le mangelin; il peso cia d et trois 
cinquièmes.” —Therenot, v. 

1676.—“ At the mine of Ravlconda they 
weigh by Mangelins, a Mangelin being one 
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lin 
in those parts is not above 1 carat and ў. 
The Portugals in (он make use of the same 
Weights in Gon; but a Mangelin thore is 
not above 5 grains."—Tacernicr, E.T. ii. 141; 
[ed. Ball, ii. 87, and sce ii. 433.] 


MANGO,s The royal fruit of the 
Mangifera indica, when of good quality 
is one of the richest and best fruits in 
the world. The original of the word 
is Tamil mdn-Edy or ndn-gdy, i.e. man 
fruit (the tree being wdmarin, ‘man- 
tree’), The Portuguese formed from 
this manga, which we have adopted 
as mango. The tree is wild in the 
forests of various parts of India; but 
the fruit of the wild tree is uneatable. 

The word has sometimes been 
supposed to be Malay ; hut it was in 
fact introduced into the Archipelago, 
along with the fruit itself, from 8. 
India. Rumphius (Herb. Amboyn. i. 
93) traces its then recent introduction 
into the islands, and says that it is 
called (Шал) “ mangka, vel vulgo 
Manga et Mapelaam.” This last word 
is only the Tamil Марат, i.e. ‘man 
fruit? again. The close approximation 
of the Malay mangka to the Portu 
pee form might suggest that the 
atter name was derived from Malacca. 
But we see manga already used by 
Varthema, who, according to Garcia, 
never really went beyond Malabar. 
[Mr. Skeat writes; “The modern 
standard Malay word is mangga, from 
which the Port. form was probabl 
taken. The other Malay form act 
from Rumphius is in standard Malay 
mapélam, with mépélam, hémpélam, 
«mpélam, and 'pelam or "plam as 
variants. The Javanese is pelén." 

The word has neen faken a Mada 
gascar, apparently by the Malayan 
colonists, e Tanguage has left so 
large an impression there, in the 

recise shape mangka. Had the fruit 
Ва an Arab importation it is im- 
probable that the name would have 
фес introduced in that form. _ 

The N. Indian names are Am and 
Amba, and variations of these we find 
in several of the older European 
writers. Thus Fr. Jordanus, who 
had been in the Konkan, and appreci- 
ated the progenitors of the Goa and 
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Bombay Mango (c. 1828), calls the 
у ы 30 {е later 
John de Marignolli calls the tree 
* amburan, having a fruit of excellent 
and flavour, somewhat like 
а peach” (Cathay, &e., ii. 362). Garcia 
de Orta shows how early the Bombay 
He seems to have 
been the owner of the parent tree. 
The Skt. name is Amra, and this we 
find in Hwen Тапу (c. 645) phoneti- 


fruit Aniba. 
fragrance 


fruit was prized. 


cised as ’An-mo-lo. 


The mango is probably the fruit 
alluded to by Theophrastus as having 
caused dysentery in the army of 

зу. 


Alexander. the 


JACK). 


(See passage 


c. 1328.—'Est etiam alia arbor quae 
fructus facit ad modum pruni, grosissimos, 
Hi sunt fructus ita 

ulcos ot amabiles, quod oro tenus oxprimi 
hoc minimé possit."—/r. Jordanus, in Lec. 


qui vocantur niba. 


de Voyages, &c., iv. 42. 

с. 1334.—''The mango tree (илік) ro- 
sembles an orange-tree, but is larger and 
того leafy; no other treo gives so much 
shade, but this shade is unwholesomo, and 
whoever sleeps under it gets fever."—Jbu 
Batuta, iii, 125. Atii. 185 he writes 'anba. 
[The same charge is mado against the 
tamarind ; sce Burton, Ar. Nights, iii. 81.] 


c. 1319,—“ They have also another tree 
called Amburan, shaving a fruit of excellent 
fragrance and flavour, somewhat like a 
poach on de Marigaolli, in Cathay, &c., 


1510.—'* Another fruit is also found here, 
which is called Amba, the stem of which is 
called Manga,” &c.— Гамен, 160-161. 

c. 1526.—'*Of the vegetable productions 

liar to Hindustàn one is the mango 
орен), „ .. Such mangoes as aro good 
are excellent. . . ." &c.— Пабег, 321. 

1563.—'*0. Boy! go nnd sco what two 
vessels thoso aro coming in—you sco them 
from tho varanda here—and thoy seom but 
small ones. fey 

Serrant. I yill bring you word presently. 


“S. Sir! it is Simon Toscano, your 
tenant in Bombay, and he brings this 
hamper of mangas for you to make a 
[eic to tho Governor, nnd says that when 
е has moored the boat he will come horo to 


stoj 
do. He couldn't havo como more à pro- 
pos. I have a manga-tree (mangueira) in 
that island of mine which is romarkable for 
both its two crops, one at this timo of year, 
the other ot the end of May, and much as 
tho other crop excels this in quality for fra- 
granco and flavour, this is just as romark- 
able for coming out of season. But come 
let us taste them before His Excellency. 
Boy! take out six "— Garcia, E 
1840, 185. This author mentions that 
the mangas of Ormuz were the must cele- 
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brated; also certain mangas of Guzerat, 
not largo, but of surpassing fragranco and 
flavour, and having a very small stone. 
Those of Balaghat were both oxcollont and 
big; tho Doctor had seen two that woiglicd 
4 arratel and а half (4} Ibs.); and those 
of Bengal, Pegu, and Malacca wero alse 


1569.—''Thero is much fruit that comes 
from Arabia and Роа which thoy cu 
man ш: which is very good fruit." 
шур dos Reys Dormus, translated from 
tho Arabic in 1509.] 

с. 1590. — “Tho Mangoo (Anda)... . 
This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smeli, 
and tasto; and some of tho gourmands of 
Tárín and Irán placo it above musk melons 
and grapes. . . . If a half-ripo mango, to- 
gether with its stalk to a length of about 
two fingers, bo taken from the treo, and 
the broken end of its stalk be closed with 
warm wax, and kept in butter or honey, the 
fruit will retain its taste for two or three 
months."—Ain, ed. Blochmann, i. 67-68. 


[1614.—“Two jars of Manges at rupees 
43." — Fuster, Letters, iii, 41. 

[1615.—**Georgo Durois sent in a present 
of two pottes of Mangeas."—Cocks's Dau, 
Hak. Soc. i. 79.] 

m “There is another very liequorish 
fruit called Amangues growing on trecs, 
and it is as bigge as a great quince, witha 
very great stone in it."— De Monfurt, 20. 


1622.—P. della Valle describes the tree: 
and fruit at Miná (.Minao) near Hormuz, 
under the name of Amba, as an exotic in- 
troduced from India. Afterwards at Goa 
he speaks of it as ©“ or ашфа„"— ii. 
pp. 313-14, and 581 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 40]. 

1631.—“ Alibi vero commemorat mangae 
тросі fortis admodum ,odoris, Terchin- 
thinam scilicet, еб Piceac:zrhoris lacrymam 
redolentea, quas propterea nostri stinkers ap- 
pellant."—7i;o on Bontius, Hist. Nut. p. $3. 

[1663.—'*41mb«s, or Mangues, are in 

season during two months in summer, and 
aro ponen and cheap ; but those grown at 
Delhi are indifferent. The best come from 
Bengale, Golkonda, and Goa, and these are 
indeed excellent. I do not know any 
sweet-meat moro agreeable."—Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 249.] 
. 19/3.—0f tho Goa Mango,* Fryer snys 
justly: ‘‘ When ripe, tho Apples of tho 
Hesperides ого but Fables to thom; for 
Taste, the Nectarine, Peach, and Apricot 
fall short. . . ."—p. 182. 

1679.—'' Mango and saio (seo SOY), two 
sorts of sauces brought from tho East Indics.'" 
Worms Journal, in Ld. King's Life, 1830, 
i. 219. 


* The excellence of the Goa Mangoes is stated 
to be due to the care and skill of the Jesuits 
Annaes Maritimos, ii. 270). In 8. India all good 

inds have Portuguese or Mahommedan names. 
The author of Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 148, 
mentions the luscious peirie and the delicate о/м 
as two fine varieties, supposed to bear the names. 
of a certain Peres and a certain Afonso. 
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1727.—“ The Goa is reckoned the 


largest and most delidious to the taste of 
any in the world, and I may add, the whole- 
somest and best tasted of any Fruit in the 
World."—1. Hamilton, i. 255, [ed. 1714, i. 


1883.—'. . . the unsophisticated ryot 
+ + + conceives that cultivation could only 
emasculate the pronounced flavour and firm 
fibrous texture of that prince of fruits, the 
wild mango, likest a ball of tow soaked in 
turpentine."— Tribes он My Frontier, 149. 


The name has been carried with the 
fruit to Mauritius and the West 
Indies. Among many greater services 
to India the late Sir Proby Cautlev 
diffused largely in Upper India the 
delicious fruit of the Bombay mango, 
previously rare there, hy creating and 
encouraging groves of grafts on the 
banks of the Ganges and Jumna 
canals, It is especially true of this 
fruit (as Sultan Baber indicates) that 
excellence depends on the variety. 
The common mango is coarse and 
strong of turpentine. Of this only 
an evanescent suggestion remains to 

ive peculiarity to the finer varieties. 
fa useful account of these varietics, 
by Mr. Maries, will be found in Watt, 
Econ. Dict. v. 148 seqq.] 


MANGO-BIRD, s. Tle popular 
Anglo-Indian name of the beautiful 
lden oriole (Oriolus aureus, Jerdon). 
fis «loud mellow whistle” from the 
mango-groves and other gardens, which 
it affects, is associated in Upper India 
with the invasion of the hot weather. 
1878.—" The mango-bird glances through 
the groves, and in the carly morning 
announces his beautiful but unwelcome 
presence with his merle melody." — Pk: 
obinson, Га Му Indian Garden, 59. 


MANGO-FISH, s. The familiar 
name of an excellent fish (Polynemus 
Visua of Buchanan, P. paradiseus of 
Day), in flavour somewhat resembling 
the smelt, but, according to Dr. Mason, 
nearly related to the mullets. It 
appears in the Calcutta market early 
in the hot season, and is much prized, 
especially when in roe. The Hindu- 
stani name is taps or tapas?, ‘an 
ascetic,’ or ‘penitent,’ but we do not 
know the rationale of the name. 
Buchanan says that it is owing to the 
long fibres (or free rays), proceeding 
from near the head, which lead the 
natives to associate it with penitents 
who are forbidden to shave. [Dr. 


Grierson writes: “What the connection 
of the fish with a hermit was I never 
could ascertain, unless it was that like 
wandering Fakirs, they disappear 
directly the rains begin. Compare the 
uposatha of the Buddhists” Ви 
tapasya means ‘produced by heat,’ 
‚апд is applied to the month Phágun 
! (Feb.-March) when the fish appears; 
and this may be the origin of the 
name.) 


1781.—‘‘The BoARD OF TRUSTIES Assemble 
on Tuesday at the New Tavern, where the 
Committes meet to cat Mangoe Fish for 
the benefit of the Subscribers and on other 


special affairs."—Hickey's Bengal Gazette 
March 3. piacere 


(1820.—*. . . the 
from its appearing during the mangoe 
season)... . By tho natives thoy аге named 
tho Tapasi (penitent) fish, (abbroviated by 
Europeans to Tipsy) from their resembling 
a class of religious penitents, who ought 
never to shave.”"—Humilten, Des. of Hindu- 
stan, i. 58.] 


MANGO-SHOWERS, s. Used in 
Madras for showers which fall iu 
March and April, when the mangoes 
begin to ripen. 


MANGO-TRICK. One of the most 
famous tricks of Indian jugglers, in 
which they plant a mango-stone, and 
show at inet intervals the tree shoot- 
ing above ground, and successively 

roducing leaves, flowers, and fruit. 

t has often been described, but the 
description given by the Emperor 
Jahüngir in his Autobiography cer- 
tainly surpasses all in its demand on 
our belief. 


c. 1610.—"*. 
the nobles 


fish (so named 


. . Khaun-e-Jchaun, one of 
present, observed that if they 
spoke truly he should wish them to produce 
for his conviction a mulberry-tree. ‘The 
mon arose without hesitation, and having in 
ten separate spots sct some sced in the 
ground, thcy recited among themselves . . . 
when instantly а plant was seen springin 
from cach of the ten places, and each proved 
the tree required by Khaun-e-Jehaun. In 
the same manner they produced a mango, au 
apple-tree, a cypress, a pine-apple, a fig- 
tree, an almond, a walnut . . . open to tho 
observation of all presont, the trees were 
recived gradually and slowly springing 
From the earth, to the height one or 
perhaps of two cubits. . . . Thon making a 
sort of procession round the trees as they 
stood . . . in a moment there a red оц 
tho respectivo troes a sweet mango without 
the rind, an almond fresh and ripe, a lange 
fig of the most delicious kind . . . the fruit 
being pulled in my presence, and every ono 
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prosent was allowed to taste it. This, how- 
cvor, was not all; before tho trees were 
removed there appeared among the foliage 
hirds of such surpassing beauty, in colour 
and shape, und melody and song, as tho 
world nover saw before. . .. At the closo 
of the operation,-tho foliage, as in autumn, 
was весп to put on its varicgated tints, and 
the trees gradually disappeared into the 
earth. . . ."—Afen, of tke Emp. Jekanguier, 
tr. by Major D. Price, pp. 96-97. > 
c. 1650.—'* Then they thrust a picco o! 
stick into tho ground, and ask'd tho Com- 
pany what Fruit thoy would havo. One 

Tod. them ho would have Mengues ; then 

ono of tho Mountebanks hiding himself in 

tho middlo of a Shoot, stoopt to tho ground 
five ог six times ono after anothor. I was 
so curious to go upstairs, and look out of 

a window, to seo if I could spy what the 

Mountebank did, and perceived that after 

ho had cut himself under tho armpits with 

а Razor, he rubb'd tho stick with his Blood. 
After tho two first times that ho rais'd him- 
solf, the stick seemed to tho very oyo to 

row. The third timo there sprung out 

branches with young buds. Тһе fourth 
timo the treo was covered with leaves ; and 
the fifth time it boro flowers. . . . The 

English Minister protested that ho could 
not give his consent that any Christian 
should be Spectator of such delusions. So 
that аз soon as he saw that these Mountc- 
banks had of a dry stick, in less than half- 
an-hour, made a Tree four or five foot high, 
that bare leaves and flowers as in the 
Spring-time : he wont about to break it, pro- 
testing that he would not give tho Com- 
munion to any person that should stay any 
longer to sco thoso things.”—TZavernicr, 
Travels made English, by J.P., ii. 86; (са. 
Ball, i. 67, sy]. 

1607.—'* When two of these Jaugwis (see 
JOGEE) that аге eminent, do meet, and 
you stir them up on the point and power of 
their knowledge or Jauguixme, you shall see 
them do such tricks out of spight to опо 
another, that I know not if Simon Magus 
could have outdone them. For they divino 
what one thinketh, make the Branch of a 
"Тоо blossome and bear fruit in less than an 
hour, hatch egga in their bosome in less 
than half а quarter of an hour, and bri 
forth such birds as you domand; . . . 
mean, if what is suid of them is truc... 
For, as for mo; I am with all my curiosity 
none of those happy Men, that aro present 
at, and seo these great feats,”—. 
Е.Т. 103; [ed. Constable, 321]. 

, 1073.—'* Others presented а Mock-Crea- 
tion of a Мапро-Тгоо, arising from the 
Stone in a short space (which they did in 

ugger-Muggor, being very careful to avoid 
being discovered) wi it Green and 
Ripo; so that a Man must stretch his Fancy, 
to imagino it Witcheraft; though the com- 
mon Sort think no less.” —Fryer, 192, 


1690.—“ Others are said to raise a Man 
TOS with ripe Fu upon its Branches, in 
ono or two Hours. fi 
which J Relation, it was affirmed confidently 
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to me, that a Gentleman who had pluckt 
ono of these Mangocs, fell sick upon it, and 
was never well as long as he kept it "till he 
consulted а Brumia for his Health, who 
ib'd his oniy Remedy would bo the 
restoring of the Mango, by which he was 
restor'd to his Health again."—Ocinxgton, 
258-259. 
1726.—''They havo some also who will 
show you the Kernel of a mango-fruit, or 
may bo only a twig, and ask if you will seo 
the fruit or this stick planted, and in a short 
time sco a treo grow from it and bear fruit : 
after they have got their answor tho jugglors 
Koorde-danssers) wrap themselves in n 
blanket, stick the twig into the ground, and 
thon put a basket over them (Kc. &c.). 
«Того nre some who have prevailed on 
these jugglers by much money to let them 
soe how thoy havo корней this. 
“These have revealed that the jugglers 
made a hole in their bodies undor the arm- 
its, and rubbed the twig with ‘the blood 
rom it, and every time that thoy stuck it in 
the ground thoy wotted it, and in this way 
they clearly saw it to grow and to come to 
the perfection-before described. 
“This is asserted by a certain writer who 
has seen it. But this can't move mo to 
believe it ! "— Valentijn, v. (Chorom.) 53. 


Our own experience does not go 
beyond Dr. Fryer’s, and the hugger- 


mugger performance that he disparages. 


But many others have testified to more 
remarkable skill. We once heard a 
traveller of note relate with much spirit 
such an exhibition as witnessed in the 
Deccan. The narrator, then a young 
officer, determined with a comrade, at 
all hazards of fair play or foul, to solve 
the mystery. In the middle of the 
trick one suddenly seized the conjuror, 
whilst the other uncovered and snatched 
at the mango-plant. But lo! it came 
from the earth with « root, and the 
mystery was darker than eyer! We 
tell the tale as it was told. 

It would seem that the trick was not 
unknown in European conjuring of the 
16th or 17th centuries, e.g. 

1657.—**. . . trium horarum spatio 
arbusculam veram spitamae longitudino о 
mensi facero enasci, ut ot alias arbores 
frondiferas et fructiferas.”—. адіа Univer- 
tulis, of P. Gaspar. Schottus е Soc. Jes., Her- 
bipoli, 1657, i. 


MANGOSTEEN, s From Malay 
mangguste (Crawfurd) or manggistan 
уге), in Javanese Manggis. [Mr. 
keat writes: “The modern standard 
Malay form used in the W. coast of the 
Peninsula is manggis, as in Javanese, 


the forms та а and manggistan 
never being heard there. The Siamese 
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form maangkhut given in M‘Farland’s 
Siamese Grammar 1з probably from the 
Malay manggusta. k was very inter- 
esting to me to find that some distinct 
trace of this word was still preserved 
in the name of this fruit at Patani- 
Kelantan on the E. coast, where it was 
called bawah *seta (or "setar), i.e. the 
аат fruit, as well as occasionally 
mestar or техсіаг, clearly a corruption 
of some such old form as manggistar.”] 
This delicious fruit is known through- 
out the Archipelago, and in Siam, by 
modifications of the same name ; the 
delicious fruit of the Garcinia Mango- 
stana (Nat. Ord. Guttiferae). It is 
strictly a tropical fruit, and, in fact, 
wear the coast docs not lear fruit 
further north than lat. 14°, It is a 
native of the Malay Peninsula’ and the 
adjoining islands. 


1563,—“"R. They have bragged much to 
me of a fruit which they call mangostans ; 
let ux hear what оп have to say of these. 

su. What I havo heard of the mangos- 
tan is that 'tis ono of the most delicious 
fruits that they have in these regions. . . ." 
—areia, f. 151v. 

1598.—*“ Thore aro yet other fruites, as 
... Mangostaine [in Hak. Soc. Mange- 
stains}. . . but because thoy are of small 
account Т thinko it not requisite to write 
severallio of them." — Licchotea, 96; (Hak. 
Soe. ii. 31]. 


** Cedant. Hesperii longe hine, mala aurea, 
fructus, 
Ambrosiü pascit Mangostan et nectaro 
divos— 
. . Inter omnes Indiae fructus longe 
sapidissimus." 
Јас. Воші, lib. vi. сар. 28, p. 115. 
1615.—** TI s'y trouue de plus упо espece 
de fruit propre du terroir «e aragua 
qu'ils nomment Mangostans.”—Curdin, 
tel. de la Prov. de Japon, 162. 
[1002,.—'*Tho Mangosthan is a Fruit 
growing by the Highwayes in Jara, upon 
Tushes, like our Sloes;"— Лане оу tr. 
Dacies, Bk. ii. 121 (Stang. Dict.).] 
1727.—''The Mangostane is a delicious 
Fruit, almost in the Shape of an Apple, the 
Skin is thick and red, being dried it is а 
good Astringent. The Kernels (if L may 
so call them) are like Cloves of Garlick, of 
а very agreeable Tasto, but very cold, "-—:l. 
Hamilton, ii. 80 (еа. 1741). 


MANGROVE, s The sca-loving 
genera Rhizophora and Avicennia derive 


e 
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this name, which applies to both, from 
some happy accident, but from which 
of two sources may be doubtful. For 
while the former genus is, according to 


- MANGROVE. 


Crawfurd, called by the Malays manggi- 


manggi, а term which he supposes to 
be the origin of the English name, we 
see from Oviedo that one or other was 
called mangle in S. America, and in 
this, which is certainly the origin of 
the French manglier, we should be 
disposed also to seek the derivation 
of the Euglish word. Both genera ure 
universal in the tropical tidal estuaries 
of both Old World aud New. Prof. 
Ѕаусе, by an amusing slip, or over- 
sight probably of somebody else's slip, 
quotes from Humboldt that “maize, 
mangle, hammock, canoe, tobacco, are 
(all. derived through the medium of 
the Spanish from the Haytian mahiz, 
mangle, Латаси, сапоа, and tabaco." 
It is, of course, the French and not 
the English mangle that is here in 
question. (Мт, Skeat observes: “I 
believe the old English as well as 
French form was mangle, in which 
case Prof. Sayce would he perfectly 
right. Mangrove is probably mangle- 
grove. The Malay manggi-mangqi is 
given by Klinkert, and is certainly on 
account of the reduplication, native. 
But I never heard it in the Peninsula, 
where mangrove is anye called bakau.” 
The mangrove abounds on nearly al 
the coasts of further India, and also on 
the sea margin of the Ganges Delta, 
in the backwaters of S. Malabar, and 
less luxuriantly on the Indus mouths. 


1535.— Of the Tree called Manglo. . . . 
These trees grow in places of mire, and on 
the shores of the sea, and of the rivers, and 
streams, and torrents that run into the sea. 
They are trees very strange to sce . . . they 
grow together in vast numbers, and many 
of their branches scem to turn down and 
change into roots . . . and these plant 
themselves in the ground like stems, so 
that the tree looks as if it had many legs 
joining one to the other."—Oriedo, in 
Raimusio, iii. f. 145e. 

+ “Бо coming to the coast, ombarked 
in a ител Canoa with some 30 Indians, and 
5 Christians, whom ho tcok with him, and 
coasted along amid solitary places and islets, 
passing sometimes into the sea itself for 4 
or 5 leagues,—-nmong certain trees, lofty, 
dense and green, which grow in the very 
sea-water, and which they call mangle."— 
Ihid, i, 224. 


1653,—"*. . . . by advice of u Moorish 
оќ, who promised to take the people 
by night to a place where water could bo 
got . . . and either because the Moor 
desired to land many times on the shoro 
by which he was conducting them, seek- 
ing to get away from the hands of thoxo 
ES ho was conducting, or because ho was 
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reall lext by its being night, and in 
the pen of a great growth of mangrove 
(mangues) ho never succeeded in finding 
tho wells of which ho вроке,"— Jarros, 1. 
iv. 4. 

c. 1830.—“ ‘Smite my timbers, do the 
trees bear shellfish !' The tide in the Gulf 
‘of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two 
feet except in the springs, and the ends of 
the drooping branches of the mangrove 
trees that here cover tho shore, are clustered, 
within the wash of the water, with a small 
woll-flavoured oyster."—Tom Cringle, ed. 
1863, 119. 


MANILLA-MAN, s. This term is 
applied to natives of the Philippines, 
who are often employed on shipboard, 
and especially furnish the quarter- 
masters (Seacunny, q.v.) in Lascar 
crews on the China voyage. But 
Manilla-man seems also, from Wilson, 
to be used in S. India as a hybrid 
from Telug. maneld vädu, ‘an itinerant 
dealer in coral and gems’; perhaps in 
this sense, as he says, from Skt. mani, 
‘a jewel! but with some blending 
also of the Рогі. manilha, ‘a bracelet.’ 


or difficulty, the passenger may labour 
under."— Williamson, V. M. i. 148. z 

For the Pahari use, seo Long's Selections, 
p. 561. 

[1861.—''The Khond chicfs of villages 
and Mootas are termed Maji instead of 
Mulliko as in Goomsur, or Khonro as in 
Вола. . . ."—Camplell, Wild Tribes of 
Khoudistan, 120.) 


MANNICKJORE, з. Hind. manik- 

jor; the white-necked stork (Ciconia 
leucocephala, Gmelin); sometimes, ac- 
cording to Jerdon, called in Bengal 
the * Beef-steak bird,’ because palatable 
when cooked in that fashion. “The 
name of Manikjor means the com- 
wmnion of Manik, a Saint, and some 
Mussulmans in consequence abstain 
from eating it” (Jerdon). [Platts 
derives it from induik, ‘a ruby’) 
.. [1810.—**T reached the jheel, and found 
it to contain many manickchors, ibis, 
paddy birds, &c. . . ."—Davidson, Travels 
га. Upper Jadia, ii. 165.] 


MANUCODIATA. (See BIRD OF 


(Compare COBRA-MANILLA.) 


МАМЈЕЕ, s The master, or 
steersman, of a boat or any native 
river-craft ; Hind. manjhi, Beng. majt 


and mdjhi, [all from Skt. madhya, 
‘one who stands in the middle']. The 
word is also a title borne by the head 
men among the Pahiris or Hill-people 
of Rajmahal (JVilson), [and as equiva- 
lent for Majhwdr, the name of ап 
important Dravidian tribe on the 
borders of the N.W. Provinces and 
Chota Nagpur]. 


1683.—‘ We were forced to track our boat 
till 4 in the Afternoon, when we saw a great 
Маск cloud arise out of ye North with much 
lightning and thunder, which made our 

е or Steorman advise us to fasten 
our boat in some Creeke."—ZI/dges, Diari, 
Hak. Soc. i. 88. 


[1706.—** Manjee.” Sec under HARRY.] 


1781.— This is to give notice that tho 
principal Gaut Mangies of Calcutta have 
entered into engagements at the Polico 
Office to supply all Persons that apply there 
with Boats and Budgerows, and. to givo 
DRE for the Dandics."—India Gazette, 

ео. . 


1781.—'* Mr. Austin and his head bearer, 
who were both in the room of the budgerow, 
are the only persons known to be drowned. 
The manjee and dandees have not ap- 
peared."—In Seton-Karr, i, 25, 


1810.—“ Their manjies will not fai 
take every advantage of xm not fail to 


PARADISE.) 


MARAMUT, MURRUMUT, s. 
Hind. from Ar. maramina(t), ‘repair,’ 
In this sense the use is general in 
Hindustani (in which the terminal ¢ 
is always pronounced, though not by 
the Arabs), whether as applied to a 
stocking, a fortress, or a ship. But 
in Madras Presidency the word had 
formerly a very specialised sense as 
the recognised title of that branch of 
the Executive which included the con- 
servation of irrigation tanks and the 
like, and which was worked under the 
District Civil Officers, there heing then 
no separate department of the State in 


| charge of Civil Public Works. Tt isa 


curious illustration of the wide spread 
at one time of Musulman power that 
the same Arabic word, in the form 
Marama, is still applied iu Sicily to 
a standing committee charged with 
repairs to the Duomo or Cathedral of 
Palermo. An analogous instance of 
the wide grasp of the Saracenic power 
is mentioned by one of the Musulman 
authors whom Amari quotes in his 
History of the Mahommedan rule in 
Sicily. Itisthat the Caliph Al-Mamin, 
under whom conquest was advancing 
in India aud in Sicily simultaneously, 
ordered that the idols taken from the 
infidels in India should be sent for sale 


ver distress, | to the infidels in Sicily ! 


MARGOSA. 


]1707.—'*On the 6th tho Maj (Буте 
Cuote) left Afuxadabad with . . . 10 
mutty mon, or pioneers to clear tho road.” 
—1«ces, 156. 

(1878.—‘‘For the actual execution of works 
there was a & Dopartment con- 
stituted under the Collector." — Zostecl/, Man. 
af Nellore, 642.] 


MARGOSA, з. А wame in the 
S. of India and Ceylon for the Nim 
(see NEEM) tree. The word is a 
corruption of Port. «margosa, ‘bitter,’ 
indicating the character of the tree. 
This gives rise to an old Indian 
proverb, traceable as far back as the 
Jdtakas, that you cannot sweeten the 
sim tree though you water it with 
syrup and ghee (Naturam cxpellas 
Sured, &e.). 

1727.—'* The wealth of an ovil man shall 
another evil man take from him, just as the 
crows come and cat the fruit of the margoise 
treo as soon as it is ripe, "—Apophthegms 
translated in Vulentija, v. (Ceylon) 390. 

1782.—“. . . ils lavent le malade avec 
de Peau froide, ensuite ils Ie frottent rude- 
ment avec do la feuillo de Margosier.”— 
Noxnerat, i. 208. 

1834.—‘* Adjacent to tho Church stand a 
number of tamarind and margosa trees."— 
Chitty, Ceylon Gazetteer, 183. 


MARKHORE, s Pers. mārd:hör, 
*suake-eater) A fine wild goat of the 
Western Himalaya; Capra megaceros, 
Hutton, 

раа Honce the people of the country 
«all it the Markhor (cater of serpents)."— 
den A Year ов the Риаја) Frontier, 
i. 474. 

[1895.—'* Nover more would ho chase the 
ibox and makor."—Jrs Croker, Village 
Tales, 112.] 


MARTABAN, np. This is the 
conventional name, long used by all 
the trading nations, Asiatic and Euro- 
au, for a port on the east of the 
CH Delta and of the Sitang 
estuary, formerly of great trade, but 
now in comparative decay. The 
original name is Talaing, Mit-ta-man, 
the meaning of which we have been 
unable to ascertain. 


1514.—“. . . passed then before Marta- 
man, the people also heathens; men expert 
in everything, and first-rate merchants; 
great masters of accounts, and in fact the 
greatest in the world. cy keep their 
accounts in books liko us. In the said 
country is great produce of lac, cloths, and 
provisions. "— Letter of Giov, da Empoli, p. 80. 
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1515.—** At the ond of these two days the 
King . . . caused tho Captains that wero 
аиша панї of the Gates to leave them and 
retiro; whereupon the miscrablo City of 
Martabano was delivered to tho Us 
of the Souldiers . . . and therein showed 
themselves so cruel-mindcd, that the thi 
they made least reckoning of was to ki 
100 men for a crown." —Pinto, in Cogan, 208. 


1553. — “ And the towns which stand 
outside this gulf of the Isles of Pegu (of 
which we have spoken) and are placed along 
the coast of that country, aro Vagara, 
Martaban, a city notable in the great trade 
that it enjoys, and further on Rey, Talaga, 
and Tavay.”—Barroy, I. ix. 1. 


1568.—'* Trouassimo nella città di Mar- 
tauan intorno д nouanta Portoghesi, tra 
mercadanti o huomini vagabondi, li quali 
stauano in gran differenza co’ Rettorl della 
città." —Cts, Federici, in Катина, iii. 393, 

1586.—*'Tho city of Martaban hath its 
front to the south-east, south, and south- 
west, and stands on а river which there 
enters the sca... it ія a city of Maupa- 
ragia, а Prince of the King of Pegu’s.”— 
Guspuro Balbi, f, 1290, 130v. 

1630. — “That the English may settle 
ffactorys at Serian, Pegu, and Ava . . . and 
alsoo that they may settle a [factory in 
like mannor at Mortavan. . . ."—Articles 
to be proposed to the King of Barma aad. Pegu 
in Notes and Exts., No. iii, p. 8. 

1695.—''Coneerning Bartholomee Rodri- 
gues. . . . I am informed and do believe 
he put into Mortavan for want of rood and 
water, and was there seized by the King's 
«сега, because not bound to that Place.” 
— Governor. Higginson, in Dalrymple, Or. 
Керегі. ii, 942-3. 


MARTABAN, s. This name was 
given to vessels of a peculiar pottery, 
of very large size, and glazed, which 
were famous all over the East for 


many centuries, and were exported 
from Мамај. They were some- 


times called Pegu jars, and under. that 
name specimens were shown at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. We have 
not been able to obtain recent informa- 
tion on the subject of this manufacture, 
The word appears to be now obsolete 
in. India, EM as а colloquial term 
in Telegu. (Т 1e word is certainly not 
obsolete in Upper India: “The mar- 
taban? (Plate it. fig. 10) is a small deep 
jar with an elongated body, which is 
used by Hindus and Muhammadans to 
keep pickles aud acid articles” (Jfalli- 
fax, Mono. of Punjab Pottery, p. 9). In 
the endeavour to supply а Hindi deri- 
vation it has been derived from im- 
гйа-рап, ‘the holder of the water of 
immortality? In the Arabian Nights 
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the word appears in the form bartaman, be oe а. юла са ото San 

and is use [m à crock innich lo they piled an hugo Н ep oi long Jars liko 

is buried. urton, xi. 26). Mr. Bell | Mortivans.”—Fryer, 180. 

saw. some i je earthenware jars at} — 1698.—'* They took it out of tho cask, and 
E 9 feet high, called | put it into carthen Jars that held about cight 

Malé, some about 1, 


rumba; others larger aud barrel- | Barrels apiece, These they Slee 


E ап. (Pyrard, | Jars, from a town of that 1 
ahap 2 get he e Mise wheneo they aro brought, 259 carried all 

ак. p d » over India." — Dapier, П. 93. 

manufacture, see Scott, Ga e of Upper c. 1690.—''Sunt autem haee vastissimao 
Burma, 1900, Pt. i. vol, ii. 39 xeq.] ac turgidae ollao in regionibus Martavana. 
—“ Princess made me | ct Siama confectae, quao рог m crans- 
a ser EUR pp of two | feruntur Indiam ad varios liquores conser- 
elephant-loads of rice, of two she-buffaloes, | vandos. "— Ztonpkies, i. ch. iii, 
ten sheep, four rotis of cordial syrups an W711.—. . . Pegu, Quedak, Jahore and 
four Martabans, or hugo jars, filled with | п] their own Coasts, whence they aro plenti- 
popper, citron, and mango, all prepared fully supply’ with several Necessarys, they 
with salt, as for a sea - voyage.” — ZU^ | otherwise must want; As Ivory, Beeswax, 
Batuta, iv. 253. nce small Jars, Pepper, &c."— 
„—'* Un grand bassin de Martabani."— ; Lockyer, 35. 
1901 Tours, ed. Paris 1898, ii. 19. We do! 1720... . and tho Martavaans con- 
not know the date of theso stories. Tho ! taining the water to drink, when empty 
тепан нуту, has a moto explaining "bsp _ two persons to ошту them." — 
* porcelaine verte. ulentijn, Y. 254. 

1508. — “The lac (lacre) which your » . “Tho goods exported hitherward 
Highness desired me to send, it will be а f (from Pegu) are . . . glazed pots (called 
[ес of good luck to yet, becauso these ships | Martavans after the district where they 

E ady i and sho à epu. Tv T сри n шу belong), both large and little." — 
an агба] come late. „ v. 123. 
а good quantity of it, as I havo given orders 17 —'Martavan was one of th 11 
for it."—Leter from the Viceroy Dom Fran- | q П ih r Towns for Trade i he Eas mos 

ao Almeida to the King. In Correa, i. 900. | Pouring Downe tor are Lh the East... . 
cisco ol linen р d | They make earthen Ware there still, and 

151¢.—“In this town of Martaban are! glaze them with Lead-oar. 1 have seen 
nado very large and pennti росы it s pc IE that GEH Беа 

i some of glazed carthen i tw lagsheads Liquor.” —.1. 7 
Skee colour, which are highly valued ; i, 63, ed. 1714, IL 2) yea 
mci ng EDEN them 2а “The Puy VIRES LAM oue 
Dii red ordered . . . to look out for all the Pe; 

1598,—* In this towne many of tho great | Jars in Town, or other vessels mice for 
SUAE are made, mu X pode ae keeping water."—In Wheeler, iii. Tor 
calle artauanas, and many Such jars were apparently imitated in 
carryed throughout all India, of all pores | other countries, but kept thévoriginal name. 
both small and great; some are so great | Thus Baillie Fraser says that! ‘certain jars 
that they will hold full two pipes of water. | called Martaban were manufactured in 
Tho cause why so many pe pest into | Onan.” Journey into Khorasan, 18. 

India is for that they ухе them in every i» Assortment of Рева Jara аз used 


house, and in their shippes insteede of |, ^* 1 Jar 
caskes, " — Linschoten, р. 30; (Hak. Soc, i, ' in the Honvurable Company's Dispensary 


101 ; sce also i. 25. jat Calcutta,” wc 
с. 1810,—**. . . des iarres les plus belles, | Sra Phe sp eum 

les mieux Pere et Iss mieux fagonnées que j 7 bee g Me 944. 

Jaye veu ailleurs. Il y en a qui tiennent MARTIL MARTOL s А 


iutant qu'vne pippo et plus, Elles se font n 
au Riiie do Marta! ane, d'ou on les | hammer. Hind mdrtol, from Port. 


apporte, et d'où elles prennent leur nom martello but assisted by imaginary 

г toute l'Indo." —Pyrard de Lach, i. 179; | connection with Hind mdr-nd, ‘to 
Hak. Soc. i, 259]. | strike. 

1815.—" Vasa figulina quae vulgo Marta- | х 


bania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt... . "ке 
Per Orientem VW quin et Lusitaniam, | MARTINGALE, s. This is no 


horum est usus," — Јағгіс, Thesaurus- Rer. | Specially Anglo-Indian word; our 
Indic. pt. ii, 389. ў excuse for introducing it is the belief 

1073.—''Je vis un vase d'une certaine | that it is of Arabie origin. Popular 
terre verte qui vient des Indes, dont les | assumption, we believe, derives the 


TM et [pei Mente ed ny ; name from a mythical Colonel Martin- 


qu'elle a Че so rompre à la présence du | gale. But the word seems to come 
en: -. . Cesto terre so nomme Merde- | to us from the French, in which 
."— Journal d'Ant. Galland. ii. 110. | language, besides the English use, 


S 


MARWÁREE. 


Littré gives chauses à la martingale 
as meaning “culottes dont le pont 
était placé par derriere and this he 
strangely declares to be the true and 
original meaning of the word. His 
etymology, after Ménage, is from 
Marligues in Provence, where, it is 
alleged, breeches of this kind were 
worn. Skeat seems to accept these 
explanations. 
Dict., where he inclines to the view 
given in this article, and adds: “I 
ind Arab. rataka given by Richardson 
as a verbal root, whence ratak, going 
with a short quick step.”] But there 
is a Span. word al-martaga, for a kind 
of bridle, which Urrea quoted by Doz 
derives from verb Arab. rataka, “qui, 
à Ја IVe forme signifie ‘effecit ut Dre- 
vibus assibus еба ” This is pre- 
cisely the effect of a martingale. And 
we venture to say that probably the 
word bore its English meaning origin- 
ally also in French and Spanish, and 
came from Arabic direct into the 
latter tongue. Dozy himself, we 
should add, is inclined to derive the 
Span. word from al-mirta’a, ‘a halter? 


MARWAREE, np. and з. This 
word Mdrwdri, properly a man of the 
Mürwür [Skt. maru, ‘desert’}, ог 
Jodhpur country, in Rājputāna, is used 
in many parts of India as synonymous 
with Banya (sce BANYAN) or Sowcar, 
from the fact that many of the 
traders and moncy-lenders have come 
originally from Mürwür, most fre- 

uently Jains in religion. Compare 
the Lombard of medieval England, 
and the caorsino of Dante's time. 


[1819.—'** Miseries seem to follow tho foot- 
steps of tho Marwarees."—T7r. Lit. 
Ho. i. 297. 

md of my master's поет анора 
men, Sowchund, a Marwarry."—J'andurang 
Hari, cd. 1873, 1. 233.] 


MARYACAR, np. According to 
R. Drummond and a MS. note on the 
India Library сору of his. book R. 
Catholies in Malabar were so called. 
Marya Karar, or ‘Mary’s People.’ 
[Т word eU to be really marak- 
tar, of which two explanations. are 
given. Logan (Malabar, i. 332 note) 
says that Marakkar means ‘doer or 
follower of the Law! (marggam), and 
is applied to a foreign religion, like 
that of Christians and Mohammedans. 
The Madras Gloss. (iii. 474) derives it 
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[But sce his Concise | t] 


MASULIPATAM. 


from Mal. marakkalam, ‘hoat, and kar, 
a termination showing i 
defines it as a “titular а 
the omm: 
S.W. coast."] 


on, а 
lation of 
ns on the 


MASCABAR, з. This is given b 
C. P. Brown (MS. notes) as а Тай. 
Portuguese word for *the last day of 
пе month, quoting Calcutta Review, 
viii. 345. He su as its etymon 
Hind. mds-ke-bd'ad, ‘after a month.’ 
In №. Indian public offices the mds- 

Баг із well known as the monthly 
Statement of cases decided during the 
month. It has been suggested that it 


У | represents the Port. mes-acabar, ‘end 


of the month’; but according to Plat 
it is more probably a corruption о 
Hind. mdsik-wār or mds-kd-war.] 


MASH, s. Hind. mds [Skt. 
mdsha, ‘a bean’); Phaseolus radiatus, 
Roxb. One of the’ common Hindu 
pulses. [See MOONG.] 


MASKEE. This is a term in 
Chinese “pigeon,” meaning ‘never 
mind,’ иглан which is constantly 
in the mouths of Europeans in China. 
It is supposed that it may be the cor- 
ruption or ellipsis of a Portuguese 
expression, but nothing satisfactory 
has been suggested. [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “Surely this is simply Port. 


mas que, probably imported direct 
through M in the sense of 
‘although, even, in spite of, like 
French malgre. And this seems tu 


be its meaning in ‘ pigeon? : 
* That nightoy tim д chop-c! 
Ono M s DM 
Maskee snow, maskee ico ! 
Ho cally flag with chop so nice— 
ы “Topside Galow! 
: < Excelsior,’ in © pigoon.' "] 


MASULIPATAM, np. This 
coast town of the Madras Presiden 
is sometimes vulgarly called -Machhii- 
patan or. Machhli-bandar, or simply 
Bandar (see BUNDER, 2) ; and its name 
explained (Hind. machhli, ‘fish’) as 
Fish-town, ' [the Madras Gloss. says 
from an old tradition of a whale being 
stranded on the shore]; The ety- 
mology may originally have had such 
а connection, but there ‘can be no 
doubt that the name is a trace 
of the MatowAla and MawdAov жотарой 
éxBodat which we find in Ptolemy's 


MATE, MATY. 


Tables; and of the MacaMa roducin, 

muslins, in the Periplus. [In one o 

the old the name is 

into Mesopotamia (J.R. As. Soc, Jan. 

1900, р. 158) In a letter of 1605-6 it 

appoars as Mesepatamya (Birdwood, 
st Letter Book, 72). 

1613,—'* Concerning the Darling was do- 

^ for Mossapotam."—Foster, Letters, 
ii. M. 

[1615.—'* Only here aro no returns of any 
large sum to bo employed, unless a factory 
at Messepotan.”—Jbid. iv. 5.] 

1619. — * Master Methwold camo from 

Missulapatam in ono of the country Boats.” 

—Pring, in Purchas, i, 638. 

[1623.—'*Mislipatan." P. della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 148. 

[c..1661.—'* It, was roported, at ono timo, 
that he was arrived at Massipatam. . . o^ 
—Bernier, od. Constable. 112.] 

с. 1681.—" Tho road botweon had been 
covored with brocade velvet, and - 
bender chintz.”—Seir Mutagherin, iii. 370. 

1681. — “Тһозо sort of Women aro so 
nimblo and activo that when tho present 
king wont to sco Maslipatan, nino of them 
undertook to represent tho figuro of an 
Elephant; four making the four feet, four 
the body, and ono the trunk; upon which 
tho King, sitting in a kind of Throne, mado 
his entry into tho City."—Zaveraier, E.T. 
ii, 65 ; [ed. Вай, i. 18] 

1789.—Masulipatam, which last word, 
by tho bye, ought to be written Machli- 
pe (Fish-town), becauso of a Whalo that 

ppened to bo stranded there 150 pes 
ngo."—Noto on Seir Mutagherin, iii. 370. 

c. 1790.—'*. . . cloths of great valuo . . . 
from tho countries of Bengal, Bunaras, 
China, Kashmeer, Boorhanpoor, Mutchli- 
pustan &o.” — Meer Hussein Ali, Н. of 

уат Naik, 383. 


MATE, MATY, в. Ап assistant 
under a head servant; in which sense 
or something near it, but also some- 
times in the sense of a ‘head-man,’ the 
word is in use almost all over India. 
In the Bengal Presidency we have a 
mate-bearer for the "assistant body- 
servant (see BEARER); the mate 
attendant on an elephant under the 
d B cen oe of coolies 
or jomponnies (qq.v.) (see JOMPON) 
&. And in Madras the maty is D 
under-servant, whose business it is to 
clean crockery, knives, &c., to attend 
А the word 
..The origin of the word is obsc 
if indeed it has not more TOM 
origin. Some have supposed it to be 
taken from the English word in the 
sense of comrade, &.; whilst Wilson 
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MATROSS. 


gives metti as a distinct Malayalam 
word for an inferior domestic servant, 
which the Madras Gloss. derives from 

mil mel, *high?] ‘The last word is 
of very doubtful genuineness, Neither 
derivation will explain the fact that 
the word occurs in the Ain, in which 
the three classes of attendants on an 
elephant in Akbars establishment are 
st; Jed respectively Mahal, Bhoi, and 
Meth; two of which terms would, 
under other circumstances, probably 
be rded as corruptions of English 
words. This use of the word we find 
in Skt. dictionaries as metha, mentha, 
and menda, ‘m elephant-keeper or 
feeder.’ But for the more general use 
we would query whether it may not be 
a genuine Какы form from Skt. mitra, 
‘associate, friend?? We have in Pali 
mella, ‘friendship, from Skt. тайга. 

c. 1590.—'*A meth fotches foddor and 
assists in caparisoning the elephant. Met'hs 
of all classes got on the nardi 41 «атг daily, 
Hrs other times 31." —.1 in, ed. Blochmann, 
i. 125. 

1810. — *In some families mates or 
assistants are allowed, who do the drud- 
gery."— Williamson, V. M. i. 211. 

1837.—‹ One ."—See Letter: 
AAT 10. matee."—See Lrtters from 

1872. — “At last the morning of our 
departure came. А crowd of porters stood 
without the veranda, chattering and squab- 
bling, and the mate distributed tho boxes 
and bundles among them."—.1 True Ke- 
Sormer, ch. vi. 

1873.—“To procure this latter supply (of 
green food) is the daily duiy of onc of the 
attendants, who in Indian phrasoology is 
termed а mate, the title of Mahout being 
reserved for the head keeper" (of an elc- 
phant).—5«t. Rev. Sept. 6, 302. 


MATRANEE, s. Properly Hind. 
from Pers. mihtardni; a female sweeper 
(see MEHTAR). [In the following ex- 
tract the writer seems to mean Bhathi- 
ydran or Bhathiydrin, the wife of a 
Bhathiyara or mn-keeper. 

[1785.—**. . . handsome serai . . . where 
a number of pcoplo, chiefly women, called 
metrahnees, take up their abode to attend 
strangors on thoir arrival in tho city."— 
Diary, in Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 01) 


MATROSS, s. An inferior class of 
soldier in the Artillery. The word is 
quite obsolete, and is introduced here 

cause it seems to have survived a 


good deal longer in India in 
ngland, and occurs frequently in 
old Indian narratives, It is Germ. 


MATT. 


matrose, Dutch matroos, ‘a sailor,’ 
identical по doubt with Fr. matelot. 
The origin is so obscure that it seems 
hardly worth while to quote the 
conjectures regarding it. Jn the 
establishment of a company of Royal 
Artillery in 1771, as given in Duncan's 
Hist. of that corps, we have besides 
sergeants and corporals, “4 Bom- 
bardicrs, 8 Gunners, 34 Matrosses, and 
2 Drummers.” A definition of the 
Matross is given in our 3rd quotation. 
We have not ascertained when the 
term was disused in the R.A. It 
appears in the Establishment as given 
by Grose in 1801 (Military “з. i, 
315). As far as Major Duncan's book 
informs us, it appears first in 1639, 
and has disappeared. by 1793, when we 
find the men of au artillery force 
divided (excluding sergeants, corporals, 
and hombardiers) into First Gunners, 
Second Gunners, and Military Drivers. 


1678.—Thero being in pay for the 
Honourable East: India Company of English 
aud Portugue-e, 700, reckoning the Mon- 
trosses and Gunners," — Fryer, 38. 


1715.—'*. . . We woro toll with regard 
to the Fortitications, that no Expense should 
be grudgod that was necessury for the 
Defence of the Settlement, and in 1711. a 
Person was sont ont in tho character of an 
Engineer for our Plico; but... ho lived 
not to come among us; and therefore, wa 
could only judge of his Merit aud Qualiti- 
cations by tho Value of his Stipend, Six 
Pagodas а Month, or about Eighteen Pencon 
Day, scarce tho Pay of a common Matross. 

Letter from Mr, Barnett to the Secret 
Committee, іп Letter to a Proprietor of tke 
ЕЛ. Co., p. 15. 

1757.—“1 havo with me one Gunner, ono 
Matross, and two Lascars.” — Letter in 
Dalrymple, Or, Repert. i. 903. 

1779.—'*Matrosses are properly арргеп- 
tices to the gunner, being soldiors in tho 
royal regiment of artillery, and next to 
them; they assist in loading, firing, and 
spunging tho great guns. They carry fire- 
locks, and march along with the guns and 
store-wargons, both аза guard, and to givo 
their assistance in overy emergoncy."— 
G. Smith's Universal Military Dictionary, 

1792. — ‘' Wednesday evening, the 25th 
inst., a Matross of Artillery deserted from 
the Mount, and took away with him his 
lirelock, and nino rounds of powdor and 
ball."— Madres Courier, Feb. 2. 

[1800.—'* A sorjeant and two matrosses 
стріоуса under a goncral committee on the 
captured military stores in Pod i 
Wellington Suppl. Desp. ii. 32 (Хату. Dict.).] 


MATT, s. Touch (of gold). Tamil 
таїти (pron. ти), perhaps from 
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Skt. matra, ‘measure? 
is said to be 9 marru, 
5 or 6 татти. 


1615,—“ Tecalls tho matte Jangga 8 
is Sciam 73."— Fuster, Letters, їй. 1. ш 

[1680.—'“ Matt." Sco under BATTA.] 

1693.—** Gold, purified from all other 
metals . , . by us is reckoncd as of four- 
and-Twenty Carts, but by tho blacks is 
hero divided and reckoned as of ton mat.” 
—Hacart, 109. 

1727. — At. Mocha . . . “the Coffee 
Trade brings in a continual Su p «f Silver 
and Gold . ‚ from Turkey E amics and 
Mograbis, Gold of low Matt."-—.1. Hamilton, 
i. 43, [ed. 1741]. 

1752.—'*. . . to find the Value of tho 
Touch in Fanams, multiply tho Matt by 10, 
and then by 8, which gives it in Fanams.” 


-- T. Brooks, 25. 


Very pure gold 
inferior gold of 


The same word was used in Japan 
for a measure, sometimes called д 
fathom, 


[1611.—*"tho Matt which ія about two 
yards." — Fuster, Letters, ii. 3.] 


MAUMLET, s Domestic Hind. 
теш, for *omelét?; [Mamit is 
*marmalade?]. 


MAUND,s Theauthorised Anglo- 
Indian form of the name or a weight 
(Hind. man, Mahr. man), which, with 
varying values, has been current over 
Western Asia from time immemorial. 
Professor Sayce traces it (mana) back 
to the Aecadian language.* But in 
any case it was the Babylonian паше 
for 4y of a talent, whence it passed, 
with the Babylonian weights aud 
ineasures, almost all over the ancient 
world. Compare the men or mna of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions, 

rere шше emna or ere d Ше 

ts, the Hebrew mdneh, the Gree 
pe and the Roman mina. The intro- 
duction of the word into India may 
have occurred during the extensive 
commerce of the Arabs with that 
country during the 8th and 9th 
centuries ; ibly at an earlier date. 
Through the Arabs also we find an 


old Spanish word almena, and in old 
French alméne, for a weight of about 
20 Ibs. (Marcel Devic). 


The quotations will show how the 
Portuguese converted man into mo, 
of which the English made maune, and 
so (probably by the influence of the 


* Seo Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology 
Pero iic S Ў 


MAUND. 


old English word maund) * our present 
form, which occurs as early as 1611. 
Some of the older travellers, like 
Linschoten, misled by the Portuguese 
mao, identified it with the word for 
hand? in that language, and so 
rendered it. . 
The values of the man as weight, 
times, have varied 


in British India, is of 40 sers 
each ser being divided into 16 chhitdks ; 
le of sub- 


and О and 
the va bn "the ser varies. That of 


the standard ser is 80 tolas (q.v.) or 
rupee-weights, and thus the maund = 
82? lbs. avoirdupois. The Bombay 
таша (or man) of 48 sers=28 lbs; 
the Madras one of 40 sers=25 lbs. 
The Palloda man of Ahmadnagar con- 
tained 64 sers, and was=163} lbs. 
This is the largest man we find in the 


13 dr. The Persian Tabrizi man is, 
however, a little less than 7 Tbs. ; the 
man shdhi twice that; the smallest of 
all on the list named is the Jeddah 
man=2 lbs. 3 oz. 93 dr. 

в.о. 692.—In the “Еропуту of Zazai," a 
house in Nineveh, Nd с а 
gates, is sold for one maneh of silver 
according to tho royal standard. Quoted by 
Sayce, U.S. А ы 

B.C. 667.—Wo find Norgal-sarra-nacir lond- 
ing “four manehs of silver, according to tho 
maneh of Carchemish."—Jbid. 


it among tho soldiors.”—Herodot. iii. ch. 13 


€. A.D. 70.— Et quoniam in mensuris 
quoque пс ponderibus сгорго Graecis nomi- 
nibus utendum est, interpretationem eoruni 
semel in hoc loco ponemus; . .:. mma, 
quam nostri minam vocant pendot drach: 
, mas Atticas c."—Pliny, xxi., at end. 

€. 1020,.—'* The; gold and silver ingots 


Je having 1000 lba. weight." t 
New Law Dict, Th ed, Бане лор; 
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amounted to 700,400 mans in weight.”— 

Al’ Uthi, in Elliot, ii. 35. 
1040.—“ Tho Amír said:—‘Let us keep 
fair measure, and fill the çupa evenly.’ . . . 
a man."— 


Each goblet contained 
Байа, ibid. ii. 144. 

. 1813.— 
“The Mena of Sarai makes in 


Genoa weight +. 0.006052 
Tho Mena of Organci (Urghanj) 
in Gonoa  . >» . . 1b. 3 04.9 
Tho Mena of Oltrarre (Otrar) 
in Genoa  . . . . 0.3 02,9 
Tho Mena of Armalecho (A/- 
malign) in Goao E 028 
Tho Mena of Camoxu (Aanchen 
in N.W. China) . . . 1.2" 
Pegolotti, 4. 


1563. — * Tho value of stones is onl: 
because people desiro to have thom, ani 
because they aro scarce, but as for virtues, 
thoso of tho loadstone, which staunches 
blood, are very much greater and botter 
attested than those of the emerald. And 
yot the former solls by maos, which are in 
Cam! . . « equal to 26 arratels each, and 
the lattor by ratis, which weigh 3 grains of 
wheat.”—Garcia, f. 159v. ` 

1598.—'* They havo another weight callod 
Mao, which is a Hand, and is 12 pounds,” 
—Linschoten, 69 ; [Hak. Soc. i; 245]. 
.1610.—*' He was found . . . to have 
sixtio maunes in Gold, and eucry maune 
is five and fiftie pound woight.”—Hawkins, 
in Purckas, i. 218. 
ааа qmd thee 

irtie n weight."— Middleton, 
iiio S Е А 

[1645.—** As for the weights, the ordi 
mand is 69 /ieres, and tho livre is of 10 
onces; but the mand, which is used to 
weigh indigo, is only 53 livres. At Surat 
you speak of a seer, which is 17 livres, and 
tee Т із 16 oxces."—Tuvernier, od. Ball, 
i. 38. 

с. 1665.—'' Le man резо quaranto livros 
par toutes les Indes, mais ces livres ou 
serres sont difforentcs selon los Pais."— 
Thevenot, v. 54. ' 

1673.— “А Lumbrico (Sconce) of pure Gold, 
weighing about one Maund and а quarter, 
which is Forty-two poùnds.”—Fryer, 78. 


Ў 5 
‘Tho Surat Малпа , . ..is 40 Scar, of 20 
Pice tho Scar, which is 37. 
The Pucka Maund at Agra is double as 
much, where is also the f 
Ecbarry Maund which is 40 Scar, of 30 
Pice to the Sar...." с 7 а. 
3 ч Ibid, 906.7 


1683.—“ Agreed with Chittur Mullsaw 
and Muttradas, Merchants of this place 
(Hugly), for-1,500 Bales of yo best Tissinda 
Sugar, exch bale to weigh 2 Maunds, 
6) vers, Factory weight.”—Jedyes, Diurin 
April 5; [Hak. Soc. i. 75). 

1711.—“ Sugar, Coffee, Tutanague, all 
sorts of Drugs, &c., are sold by the Маша 
Tabreea; which in the Factory and Custom 
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houso is nearest 6). Avoirdupoiz. . . . [1682.—**. ‚ . ordering thom to bring away 
Entables, and all sorts of Fruit... &c. | yo boat fi Mearbar."—Hedges, 
are sold by tho Maund Copara of 731... . | Hake Soo. 1. 54] a a 
pedem e a тере; 
er Ge uia MEGKLEY,np. Oneof th 
с. 1760.—Groso “th th тт aS аерата 
weigh their indicos with is only 83 76 ty, | OF the State of Munneepore. 
states tho танха of Upper India аз 6910. ; 
at Bombay, 28 ib. ; at Goa, 14 lb. ; hey MEEANA, MYANNA, s. H.—P. 
; in Bengal, 


1851.—'*, . . You only consont to make 
play when you havo packed a maund 
of traps on your back."— Life of Lord Law- 
тепсе, 1. 433. 


MAYLA, з. Hind. meld, ‘a fair, 
almost always connected with some 
religious celebration, as were so many 
of the medieval fairs in Europe. The 
word is Skt. mela, melaka, *meeting, 
concourse, assembly.’ 

[1832 —** A party of foreignors . . . wished 
to sco what was going on at this far-famed 
mayllah. . . ."—Afrs. Meer Hassan Ali, 
Observations, ii. 321-2.] 

1809.—''Lo Mela n'est pas précisément 
uno foire tolle que nous l'entendent; c'est 
lo nom qu'on donne aux réunions do pèlerins 
ct des marchands qui . . . so rondont dans 
les lieux considérés comme sacrés, aux fates 
do certaino dieux indiens et des personn- 
ages roputés saints parmi les musulmans,"— 
Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Миг. p. 26. 


MAZAGONG, MAZAGON, np. 
A suburb of Bombay, containing a 
large Portuguese population. 4i le 
name is said to be originally Mahesa- 
rāma, ,‘ the village of the Great 
їо b Siva.] 


rd, 
158 Mazaguio, por 15,000 fedea. 
, , Sy 
Monbaym (Bombay), por 15,000," 
f S. тау) Ро Тотбо, 149. 


1644.—“‘Going up the stream from this 
town (Mombaym, £e. Bombay) somo 2 
leagues, Im come to tho aldea of Maza- 
gam."—Jiocarro, MS. f. 227. 
1673.--"'. ... for somo miles together, 
till o Бек E Vost them; over 
inst which lies nssegoung, а great 
ing Town. . . . The Ground between 
this and tho Great Breach is well ploughed 
and bears good Batty. Here tho Portugals 
have another Church and Religious House 
belonging to the Franciscans."— Fryer, p. 67. 


[MEARBAR, s. 

‘master of the bay, а harbour-master. 
Mirbafrt, which appears in Botelho 
Tombo, p. 56) as mirabary, means 
ferry dues,’ 

675.—'* There is another h up at 
02675 Waiters, or Meerbar's Choult A 
by the Landing-placo. . . ."—Fryer, 98.] 


Pers mirbafr, |) 


miydna, ‘middle-sized.’ The name 
of a kind of palankin ; that kind out 
of which the palankin used by 
pn has been Базара and 
which has been generally adopted in 
India for the last century. [Buchanan 
Наа ааа writes i сте ins kind 
oi lanquins, which are sm itters 
cmn under a straight bamboo, 
by which they are carried, and shaded 
by a frame covered with cloth, do not 


mit the passenger to lie at length, 
and are here called miyana, or Mah epa. 


In some places, these terms are con- 
sidered as synonymous, in others the 
Miyana is open at the sides, while 
the Mahapa, intended for women, is 


surrounded with curtains" (Eastern 


India, ii. 220] In Williamson's Vade 
Mecum (i. 319) the word is written 
Mohannah. 


17841.—'*. . . ап entiro new myannah, 
painted and gilt, linod with orango silk, 
with curtains and bedding complete.”—In 
Scton-Karr, i. 49. 

» “Patna common chairs, couches 
and teapoys, two Mahana palanquins.”— 
Ibid. 62. 

Bengal Meana, with’ Hair Bodding and 
wil r ing ani 
furnituro," Bombay Courier, Nov. 2. 

1795.—“‘ For Sale, an Elegant Fashionablo 

New Meanna from Calcutta." —Zbid. May 16. 


MEERASS, s, MEERASSY, adj., 
MEERASSIDAR, s. ‘Inheritance, 
‘hereditary,’ ‘a holder of hereditary 
property) Hind. from Arab. mirus, 
mirdsi, mirdsddr; and these from 


nt New 


warts, ‘to inherit? 
1806.—''Every meerassdar in Tanjore 


has been furnished with a scparate pottah 
(а) for the land hed by him." ЕД 
‘eport (1812), 774. 
1812.—''Tho term meerassee . . . was 
introduced by the Mahommedans.”—ZJlid. 
36. 


1877.— All miras rights were reclaimablo 
within a forty ears’ absonce,”"—Bleadows 
Taylor, Story of My Life, ii. 211. 

«Т found a great proportion of tho 
its of land te be mirasdars,—that 
is, who held their portions of land 
in hereditary occupancy.”—Jbid. 210. 
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MEHAUL, 


mahal. 


work. On this Wilson muy 


n singular an 


correctly, majidl) is to ‘an estate,’ in 
the Revenue sense, $c ‘a parcel or 
parcels of land separately assessed. for 

matall (also 
written in the vernaculars таба, and 
тай) ia often used for a palace or 
important edifice, eg. (see SHISH- 


revenue.” The sing. 


MUHULL, TAJ-MAHAL). 
MEHTAR, s 


scavenger, 


word is Pers comp. miktar (Lat. 


major), “а great personage,’ ‘a prince,’ 


and has been applied to the class in 
question in irony, or rather in consola- 
tion, as the domestic tailor is called 
caleefa. But the name has so com- 
pletely adhered in this application, 
that all sense of either irony or con- 
solation las perished; mehtar is a 
sweeper and nought else. His wife is 
the Matranee. It is not unusual to 
hear two mektars hailing each other as 
AMahdrdj! In Persia the menial ap- 
lication of the word seems to ће 
different (see below). The same class 
of servant is usually called in W. 
India bhungi (sce BUNGY) а name 
which in Upper India is applied to 
the caste generally and specially to 
those not in the service of Europeans, 
[Examples of the word used in the 
honorific sense will be found below.] 


с. 1800.—-“ Maitre.” Scc under BUNOW. 
. 1510.—'* The mater, or sweeper, is con- 
sidered the lowest menial in every family." 
Williamson, V, M. i. 976-7. 
1828.—'*. . ‚ besides мапу 


y mehtars 
atable-boys."—Hajji Bala in Englund, i. 60. 


[In the honorific sense : 
[1524.—‹“1п cach of the tdwns of Central 


Indis, there is... n mehtur, or head of 


every other class of the inhabitants down to 
the [бей — Malcolm, Central. India, 2nd 


[1850,—‹ Оп the right bank is tho fort in 


which the Mihter or Bidshih, for he is 


з. Шш fa Am. 
mahall, being properly the pl. of Ara». 
ID T lis n eusmod with a. con- 
siderable variety of application, tlie 
explanation of which would involve a 

ter amount of technical detail than 


{s consistent with the purpose of this 
be con- 


sulted. But the most usual An lo- 


Indian application of тайа (used as 
d generally written, in- 


A sweeper or 
This name is usual in the 
Bengal Presidency, especially for the 
domestic servant of this class. The 


MELINDE, MELINDA. 


by both titles, resides."— Biddulph, 
pon of the Hindoo Rush, 61.] M 


MELINDE, MELINDA, п.р. The 
name (Malinda or Malindi) of an Arah 
town and State on the east coast of 
Africa, in S. lat. 3° 9'; the only one 
at which the expedition of Vasco da 
Gama had amicable relations with the 
people, and that at which they ob- 
tained the pilot who guided the 
squadron to the coast. of ndia. 


c. 1150.—“‘ Melinde, a town of tho Zendj, 
... is situated on the sea-shoro at the 
mouth of a river of fresh water. . . . It is 
a largo town, the people of which . . . draw 
from the sca different kinds of fish, which 
they dry and trade in. They also possess 
and work mines of iron." — /drisi (Jaubert), 
1. be 
H gazo Seo also Abudjida, by Reinaud, 
ii. 207. 

1498.—** And that same day at sundown 
wo cast anchor right opposite a place which 
is called Milinde, which is 30 leagues from 
Mombaga. . . . On Enster Day those Moors 
whom we held prisoners, told us that in the 
said town of Milinde were stopping four 
ships of Christians who were Indians, and 
that if we desired to take them these would 

ivo us, instead of ihemselves, Christian 
Pilots." — Roteiro of Vasco du tuma, 42-3. 

1051.—'* As the King of Melinde pays no 
tribute, nor is there any reason why he 
should, considering ihe many tokens of 
friendship we have received from him, both 
on the first discovery of these countries, 
and to this day, and which in my opinion 
we repay very badly, by the ill treatment 
which he has from {һе Captains who go 
оп service to this Coast.”—Sinido Botelho, 
Tumba, 17. 

c. 1570.—"Di Chiaul si negotia anco per 
la costa de’ Melindi in Ethiopia."—Cesare 
de Federici in Ramusio, iii. 996v. 

1572. —- 

“ Quando chegava а frota quella parto 

Onde o rcino Melinde já se via, 

Ne toldos adornada, c leda de arte: 

Que liem mostra estimar a sancta dia 

Treme a bandeira, voa o estandarte, 

A cor purpurea ao longo apparecia, 

Болт оз atambores, e pandeiros: 

E assi entravam ledos c guerreiros.” 
Caniócs, ii, 73. 


By Burton: 
“ At such a time the Squadron neared tho 


part 
alien’ first Melinde's goodly shore unsecn, 
in awnings drest and prankt with gallant 
art, 
to show that none the Holy Day misweon: 
Fintter the flags, the streaming Estandart 
кна from afar with gorgeous purple 
sheen, 
{om-toms and timbrels mingle martial jar: 
thus past they forwards with Шо pomp of 
war.” 


MELIQUE VERIDO. 


567 


MERGUI. 


1610.—P. Texeira tells us that among 
the “Moors” at Ormuz, Alboquorque was 
known only by the name of Malandy, and 
that with some difliculty ho obtained tho 
explanation that he was so called because 
he came thithor from the direction of 
Melinde, which thoy call Maland.—/elacion 
de los Reyes de Harmuz, 45. 

[1823.—Owen calls the placo Maleenda 
and gives an account of it.—Narrative, i. 
399 seyg.) 

1859.—“ 4s rds tho immigration of 
tho Wagemu (Ajemi, or Porsians), from 
whom the ruling tribo of the Wasawahili 
derives its name, they relato that several 
Shaykhs, or olders, from Shiraz emigrated to 
Shangaya, a district near the Ozi Rivor, and 
founded tho town of Malindi (Melinda). "— 
Burton, in JLRGS, xxix. 51. 


MELIQUE VERIDO, np. The 
Portuguese form of the style of the 
Princes of the dynasty established at 

Idar in the end of tlie 15th century, 
on the decay of the Ваһтапі kingdom: 
The name represents ‘Malik Barid. 
lt was apparently only the third of 
the dynasty, *Ali, who first took the 
title of (Ali) Barid Shih. 


1533.—'* And as the folosomiá (?) of Badur 
was vory great, as well as his presumptio: 
ho sent word to Yzam Maluco (Nizametuco 
and to Verido (who were great Lords, as 
it were Kings, in the Decanim, that lics 
between the Balgat and Cambaya) 2. that 
they must pay ira homage, or he would 
hold them for enemies, and would direct 
war against them, and take away their 
dominions."— Correa, iii. 514. 

1563.—‘“‘ And these regents. . . concerted 
among themselves . . . that thoy should 
seize tho King of Daquem in Bedar, which 
is the chief city and capital of the Decan ; 
во thoy took him and committed him to one 
of their number, by namo Verido ; and then 
he and tho rest, cither in person or by their 
representatives, make him a salaam (çalma) 
at certain days of tho усаг. . . . The Verido 
who died in the year 1510 was a Hungarian 
һу birth, and originally a Christian, as 1 
havo heard on sure authority."—Garvia, f. 
35 and 35r. 

в. 1601.—“ About this time a letter arrived 
from the Prince Sultán Déniyal, reporting 
that (Malik) Ambar had collected his troops 
in Bidar, and had gained a victory over a 
pr which had been sent to oppose him 
y 7 E Barid.”—Jndyat Ullah, in Elliot, 
vi. 104. 


MEM-SAHIB, s. This singular 
exainple of a hybrid term is the usual 
respectful designation of a European 
married lady in the Bengal Presidency ; 
the first portion representin, ma'am. 
Madam Sahib is used at Bombay ; 


Doresant (see DORAY) in Madres. 


(Sce also BURRA BEEBEE.) 


MENDY, s. Hind. mendi, [menhdi, 
Skt. mendhikd Л the plant Lawsonia 
alba, Lam, of the N. О. Lythraceae, 
strongly resembling the English privet 
in appearance, and common in gardens. 
It is the plant whose leaves afford the 
henna, used so much in Mahommedan 
countries for dyeing the hands, &c., 
and also in the process of dyeing the 
hair, Mehndi is, according to yle, 
the Cyprus of the ancients (see Pliny, 
xii. 24). It is also the camphire o 
Canticles i. 14, where the margin of 
A.V. has erroneously cypress for cyprus. 

[1813.—“ Aftor tho girls aro betrothed, 
the onds of the fingors nnd nails аго dyod 
red, with a proparation from tho Mende 3 
or hima shrub, "—Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd cd. 
i. 55; also sco i. 22; 

c. 1817.—'*. . . his house and gardon 
might bo known from a thousand othors by 
their extraordinary neatness. His gardon 
was full of trees, and was well fencod round 
with a ditch and mindey hedge."—A/rs. 
Sherwood's Stories, cd. 1878, p. 71. 


MERCALL, MARCAL, s Tam. 
marakkdl, a grain measure in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and formerly 
varying much in dillerent localitie: 
though the most usual was=12 sers o 
grain. [Also known as loom.] Its 
Standard is fixed since 1846 at 800 
cubic inches, and = 11; of a garce (q.v.). 
1554.—(Negapatam) ** Of gheo (mamteiga) 
and oil, ono mercar i52) cuxadas" (а 
Portuguese meusure of about 3 pints).—4. 
Nunez, 36. 

1803.—'*, . . take caro to put on each 
bullock full six mercalls or 72 seors."— 
Wellington Desp., cd, 1897, ii. 85. 


MERGUI, n.p. The name hy which 
we know the most southern district of 
Lower Burma with its town ; annexed 
with the rest of what used to be called 
the “Tenasseriin Provinces" after the 
war of 1824-26. The name is prob- 
ably of Siamese origin; the town is 
called by the Burmese Beit (Sir A. 
Phayre). 

1568.—'' Te«astri la quale è Città delle 
regioni del regno di Sion, posta infra torra 
due o tre marco sopra vn gran бошо... 
ed oue il fiume entra in mare o vna villa. 
chiamata Mergi, nel porto della usto ogn' 
anno si caricano alcuno navi di verzino 
(see BRAZIL-/ood and БАРРАМ-10000), di 
піра (q.v.), di belzuin (sco BENJAMIN), 9 
qualche di garofalo, macis, noci, . . ." 
—Crs. Federici, in Ramusio, iii, 321v. 

.—''A Country Vessel bel 
tolii. Thomas acna arrivà dn this Kond 


MILK-BUSH, MILK-HEDGE. 568 
from Merge, — Pringle Diary, Ft. St. Geo., 


Ist ser. iv. 19. 


sip] ee See under TENAS- 


MILK-BUSH, MILK-HEDGE, з. 
Tapa Tirucalli, L., often used for 
hedges on the Coromandel coast. It 


abounds in acrid milky juices. 


1590.—'' They enclose their fields and 
(DRE with hedges of the zekoom (жаў Бит) 
SUAE dein (o unt alte, Inz 

o coun " 
Seat t ."—Ayeen, od. Glad- 


otrablo by an army. 
Din, ii. 68; lod. штей, ii. 239]. 
773.—"* 


1780. — “Thorn hed 


is most commonly used 


1879.— 

“ So saying, Buddh 
Silently laid aside sandals and staff, 
His sacred thread, turban, and cloth, and 


came 
оао behind the milk-bush on the 
sand. . . ." 
Sir E. Arnold, Light of Asia, ВЕ, v. 


MINCOPIE, п.р. This term is 
attributed in books to the Andaman 
islanders as their distinctive name for 
their own race. It originated with a 
vocabulary given by Lieut. Colebrooke 
in vol. iv. of the Asiatic Researches, 

id was certainly founded on some 
misconception. Nor has the possible 
origin-of the mistake been ascertained. 
[Bir Man (Proc. Anthrop. Institute, xii. 
1) suggests that it may have heen a 
corruption of the Words min kaich! 
“Come here 17] 


MINICOY, np. Minikai; [ 


‘Malabar, i. 2) gives the name as. 


enakdyat, which the Madras loss. 
. derives Trom Mal. min, ha Pes 
еер pool.” The natives call it Maliky 


note by Мг. Gray on th 
S сы Vi ore ош 


[1 Hedge. Tii is EN a 
shrub, which tho: t for es on the 
d Coromandol, «S — ves, 462.] 

somotimes 


gos аго п 
eM in gardens, but in tho fields the pail 
i » . When 


А | properly. An Arabian weight, origin- 


MISSAL. 


intermediate between the Maldive and 
the Laccadive group Politically it 
belongs to the latter, being the property 
of the Ali Raja of Cannanore, but the 

ople and their language are Mai- 
тап, The population in 1871 was 
9800. One-sixth of the adults had 
erished in a cyclone in 1867. A 
Tighthouse was in 1883 erected on 
the island. This is probably the 
island intended for Mulkee in that ill- 
edited book the E.T. of Tuhfat al- 
Mujahidin. [Mr. ie identifies it 
with the “female island” of Marco 
Polo. (Malabar, i. 287.)] 

[c. 1610.—**. .. a little island named 
Lue Рута de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
1. 


MISCALL, з. Ar. тїгї (mithkal, 


aliy that of the Roman aureus and the 
gold dindr; about 73 grs. 


437,000,000 mithkals 
serves to attest at onco the severity of tho 
sovereign and tho extreme wealth of the 
country." — Shihabuddin, in Not, et Ext., 
xiii 192, 

1502.—‘‘ Upon which the King (of Sofala) 
showed himself much pleased . . . and 

we them as a present for tho Captain- 
Таўог a mass of strings of small golden 
beads which they call pingo, weighing 1000 
maticals, every matical being worth 500 
reis, and gave for the King another that 
weighed maticals. . . ."—Correa, i. 274. 


MISREE, s. Sugar candy. Misri, 
‘Egyptian,’ from Misr, Egypt, the 
Mizraim of the Hebrews, showing the 
original source of supply. [We find 
the Miri or ‘sugar of Egypt’ in the 
Arabian Nights (Burton, xi. 396).] (Sce 
under SUGAR.) 

1810,—“‘ The &ugar-candy made in India, 
where it is known Y tho name of mier 
bears a prico suited to its unlity. . . . 16 
is usually mado in smal соно poe 
whenco it concretes into masses, weighin; 
Бошо to 6 Ibs, each."— Williamson, V. M. 


MISSAL, s Hind. from Ar. misl, 
meaning ‘similitude? The body of 
documents in a particular case before 
acourt. [The word is also used in its 
original sense of a ‘clan.’] 

[1861.—'' The martial spirit of the Sikhs 
thus aroused . . . formed itself into clans 
or confederacies called Misls. . . .”—Cuve- 
Brown, Punjab and. Delhi, i. 868.1 


MOBED. 569: MODELLIAR, MODLIAR. 


MOBED, s P. mübid, a title of 
Parsee Priests. It is a corruption of 
the Pehlevi magó-pat, * Lord Magus.’ 

[1815.—'* The rites ordained by the chief 


Mobuds are still observed."—Malcolm, JI. 
of Persia, od. 1829, i. 499.] : 


MOCUDDUM, s. Hind. from Ar. 
mukaddam, ‘praepositus, a head-man. 
The technical applications are many ; 
eg. to the headman of a village, re- 
sponsible for the realisation of the 
revenue (see LUMBERDAR); to the 
local head of a caste (see CHOWDRY) ; 
to tlie head man of a body of peons 
or of a gang of labourers (sce MATE), 
&c. &с. (See further detail in Wilson). 
Cobarruvias (Tesoro de la Lengua Ca. 
lana, 1611) gives Almocaden, “Сарі- 
tan de Infanteria.” 

о. 1347.—'*. .. The princess invited... 
the tandail (sco TINDAL) or mukaddam of 
tho crew, and tho sipähsūlār or mukaddam 
of the archors.”—Jbn Batuta, iv. 250.* 

1538.—'*O Mocadão da mazmorra ӯ era 
о carcorciro d'aquella prisão, tanto d os vio 
mortos, dou logo rebate disso ao Guaxil da 
justiça. . . ."—Pinto, cap. vi. 

“Tho Jaylor, which in their language 
is called Mocadan, repairing in the mornin; 
to us, and finding our two companions dead, 
goes away in all haste therewith to acquaint 
the Gauzil, which із as the Judg with us."— 
Cogan's Transl., p. 8. 

1554.—'*E а hum naique, com soys piios 
(peons) o hum mocadüo, com soys tochas, 
hum béy do sombreiro, dous mainatos," &c. 
— Botelho, Tombo, 57. 

1507.—'*. . . furthermore that no infidel 
shall serve as scrivener, shroff (xarr«fo) 
mocadam (mocaddo) naique feat J 
peon (pido) parpatrim (seo PARBUTTY), 
collector of dues, corregidor, interpreter, 
procurator or solicitor in court, nor in any 
other office or charge in which he can iu 
any way hold authority over Christians."— 
Decree of the Sacred Council of Goa, Dec. 27. 
In Arch. Port. Orient. fascic. 4. 

[1598.—'*. . . achiof Boteson . . . which 
they call Mocadon."—Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
9 . 

[c. 1610.—'' They call theso Lasca and 
their captain Moncadon. — Pyrard de ГА Modeliar, а native of Ceylon, I hava ro- 


EDITUM Li н ceived a petition stating his services," — 
* This go is also referred to under | Letter of K. Philip II. in L. das Monções, 
NACODA. ‘Tho French translation runs us fol- | 135. 

lows:—' Cotte princesse invita .. . le fexdil ou | 1616.—‘‘Thoso entcred the Kingdom of 

Candy . . . and had an encounter with tho 

oa eei т adeat e ү Dun enemy at Matalé, where thoy cut off fivo- 

and this may be used either as the plural of irty heads of their ple and took 

rajul, “man,” oras the рі. of таў, ‘piéton." But cortain araches and who aro 

on" (mukaddam | chiefs among them, and who had . . . do- 

serted and gone over to tho enemy as is tho 
way of the Clingalas."— Bocarro, 95. 

1645.—'*The 5 August followed from 

Candy the Modeliar, or Great Captain . . « 


[1615.—'*The Gonorall dwolt with the 
Makadow of Swally."—Sir 7. Кое, Hak. 
Soc. i. 45; comp. Darters, Letters, i, 234] 

1644.— '* Each vessel carries forty mariners 
and two mocadons."— Восагто, MS. 

1672.—'*11 Mucadamo, cosi chiamano li 
Padroni di questo barcho."—P. Vincenz. 
Maria, 3rd ed. 459. 

1680.—** For tho botter keeping tho Boat- 
men in order, resolved to appoint Black 
Tom Muckadum or Master of the Boatmen, 
being Christian as ho is, his wages bei 
paid at 70 fanams рог mensem.”—Fort St. 
Geo. Consn., Dec. in Notes and Exts, 
No. iii. p. 42. 

1870.—''This headman was called the 
Mokaddam in the more Northern and 
Eastern provinces." — Systems af Land 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 163. 


MOCCUDDAMA, s. Hind. from 
Ar. mukaddama, ‘a piece of business, 
but especially ‘a suit at law.’ 


MODELLIAR, MODLIAR, s. 
Used in the Tamil districts of Ceylon 
(and formerly on the Continent) for 
a native head-man. It is also a caste 
title, assumed by certain Tamil people 
who styled themselves Sudras fan 
honourable assumption in the South), 
Tam. mudaliydr,  muthaliydr, ап 
honorific pl. from mudali, muthali, ‘a 
chief. 

с. 1850. — “Whon I was staying at 
Columbum (вов QUILON) with thoso Chris- 
Han eed who iod callod MODE and 
аго the owners о! о рој г, one mornin; 

m d j 


e Marignalli, 
in Cathay, &c., ii. 381. 

1522.—'* And in oponing this toundation 
thoy found about а cubit below a grave mado 
of “brickwork, white-washed within, as if 
жену шде; iu which they found part of 


the holy Apostle, who tho natives said 
ey heard was called Tani (Tami) mudo- 
yar, meaning in their tongue ‘Thomas 
rvant of God." "— Correa, ii. 726. 
1544.—“. . . apud Praefectum locis illis 
uem Mudeliarem vulgo nuncupant,"— 
. Fr. Xaverii. Epixtolae, 129. 
1607.—'*On the part of Dom Fernando 


the article TINDAL ; and see the quotation 
under the present article from Bocarro MS. 


MOFUSSIL. 


570 MOGUL. 


in order to inspect tho ships."— Vea. Spil- 
bergen’s Voyage, 33. 
1685.—“'The Modeliares . . . and other 
great men among them put on a shirt and 
doublet, which those of low caste may not 
wear," — Ribeiro, f. 46. х 
708.— Mon Révérend Pere. Vous êtes 
ben accohtumé à vous mêler des 
affaires de Та Compagnie, quo non obstant 
la prièro quo jo vous ni réitóréo plusieurs 
fois de nous laisser en repos, jo no suis pas 
étonné si vous prenez. parti dans l'affairo do 
Lazaro ci-dovant courtier ct Modeliar de la 
Compagnic.”"—Norlert, Mémoires, i. 274. 


1720.—''Modelyaar. This is the samo 


as Captain."—Valentiju (Coylon), Names er 


Officers, &с., 9. 

1810. — «Мо... arrived at Barbarcen 
about two o'clock, where we found that the 
provident Modeliar had erccted a beautiful 
rest-house for us, and prepared an excellent 
collation."—AM«ri« Graham, 98. 


MOFUSSIL, s., also used adjectively, 
“The provinces"—the country stations 
aud districts, аз contra-distinguished 
from *the Presidency? ; or, relatively, 
the rural localities of a distriet as 
contra-distinguished from the sudder 
or chief station, which is the residence 
of the district authorities. Thus if, in 
Calcutta, one talks of the Mofussil, lie 
meaus anywhere in Bengal out of 
Calcutta; if one at Benares talks of 
going into the Mofussil, he means going 
anywhere in the Benares division or 
district (as (е case migi he) out of 
the city and station of Benares. And 
so over India. The word (Hind. from 
Ат.) ми {изи means properly ‘separate, 
detailed, particular? and hence *pro- 
vincial? us mufassal аба, a *pro- 
viucia] court of justice” This indicates 
the ‘way iu which the word came to 
have the meaning attached to it. 

Alout 1845 a clever, free-and-easy i 
newspaper, under the name of Ze 
Mofussilite, was started al Meerut, 
hy Mr. John Lang, author of Too 
Cleeve ly Half, &c.. and. endured for 
шапу Years, 


1181.—'., ‚ а gentleman lately arrived 
fran the Mousse] ^ (plainly a misprint).— 
Шук Bonal Garth, March $1. 

* o. A gentleman in the Mofussil 
Mr. Pu fell out of his chaise and broke his 
Пе... —Jbid., June 30. 

1810 — Either in the Presidency i 
iie Могай. o = Wilisavseus, YT M 


J.-t... the Mofussil 
which I have scen, though "aped " om 
posed to cavil nt ull the acts of the Govern- 


ve often spoken favourably of the 
eT. B. Macaulay, in Life, &c. 


i. 399. 


MOGUL, np. This name should 
properly mean a person of the reat 
nomad race of ОГУ УЧСАМ їп 
Persia, &c., Mughals; but, in India it 
has come, in connection with the 
nominally Mongol, though essenti- 
ally rather Turk, family of Baber, to 
he apulied to all foreign Mahommedans 
from the countries on the W. and 
N.W. of India, except the Pathans. 
In fact these people themselves make 
а sharp distinction between the Mu- 
ghal lrds?, of Pers. origin (who is а 

һай), and the Af. Trini of Turk 
origin (who is a Sunni). Beg is the 
characteristic affix of the Mughal’s 
name, as Kidn is of the Pathin’s, 
Among the Mahommedans of S. India 
the Moguls or Mughals constitute a 
strongly marked caste. [They are also 
clearly distinguished in the Punjab 
and N.W.P.] In the quotation from 
Baber below, the name still retains its 
original application. ‘The passage 
illustrates the tone in which Baber 
always speaks of his kindred of the 
Steppe, much as Lord Clyde used 
sometimes to speak of “confounded 
Scotchinen,” 

Iu Port. writers Mogol or Mogor is 
often used for “Hindostiin,” or the terri- 
tory of the Great Mogul. 


1217.—“ Terra. quacdam est in partibus 
orientis . . . quae Mongal nominatur. Hace 
terra qnoniam populos quatuor habuit: 
unus Ycka Mongal, id cst magni Mon- 
каН... -Jonis de Plano Carpini, Hist, 
Mongeloruia, 645. 

1253.—'* Dicit nobis supradictus. Coine 
«++» ‘Nolite dicere quod dominus noster 
sit christiauus. Non est christianus, sed 
Moal’; quia enim потоп christianitatis 
videtur cis nomen cujusdem geniis... 
volentes nomen suum, hoe est Moal, exal- 
lare super omne nomen, nec volunt vocari 
Tartari."—]Ita. Willidini de Rubruk, 959, 

1208.—**, . . Mungul, a name sometimes 
applied to the Tartars,"— Marco Polo, i, 276 
(2nd ed.). 

с. 1300.—** Ipsi ver? dicunt во descendisse 
de Gog ci Magog. Vnde ipsi dicuntur 
Mogoli, quasi corrupto vocabulo Magogoli” 
—Ricaldus de Maate Crucis, in. Per, Quatuor, 
p. 118. 

v. 1305.—'''O 6 Noyüs. . . ôs dpa 
zMlerais duvdueow ¿È époyerar Toxápur, 
os aŭro MovyovALovs Aéyovot, é£amoc- 
тама ёк TOv катй ras Kaczías apxóvrwv 
тоб ylvovs os Kárias croudtovow."— 
Georg. Packymeres, de Mich. Palazol., lib. v. 


MOGUL. 


с. 1310.—“ In the first place from Tana to 
Gintarehin may Le 25 days with an ox- 
waggon, and from 10 to 12 days with a 
horse-waggon. On the road you will find 
plenty of Moccols, that is to say of armed 
troopers.” —/rgolotti, on the Land Route to 
Cathay, in Cathay, &c., ii. 287. 

1404.—“ And the territory of {ч empire 
of Samarkand is called the territory of Mo- 
galia, and the language thereof is called 

ia, and thoy don't understand this 
language on this side of the River (the 
Oxus) . . . for the character which ia used 
by those of Samarkand beyond the river is 
not understood or read hy those on this side 
the river; and they call (аё character 
Mongali, and the Emperor keeps hy him 
Sen eig 98 read and write this 
орай character,”—Claciju, $ сій. (Comp. 
Markham, 119-120.) ози 

c. 1500.--“The Moghul troops, which 
had come to my assistance, did not attempt 
to fight, but instead of fighting, befook 
thomselves to dismounting and plundering 
my own people. Nor ія this a solitary 
instance; such is tho uniform practice of 
these wretches tho Moghuls; if they defeat 
the enemy they instantly seize the booty ; 
if they are defeated, they plunder and 
dismount their own allies, and betide what 
лау, carry off the spoil."—Baber, 93. 

1531..—'*And whilst Badur was thero in 
the hills engaged with his pleasures and 
luxury, there came to him a messenger 
from the King of the Mogores of the 
kingdom of Dely, called Bobor Mirza."— 
Curre, їй. 571. 

1536. — * Dicti Mogores vel à үнү 
Persarum Mogoribus, vel quod nune Turkae 
à Persis Mogores sppellantur.”—-Letter from 
К. Joha 111. io Pope Ped 111. 

1555, —'' Tartarin, atherwyse called Mon- 
gal, As Viucentius wrytcth, is in that parte 
of the carthe, where the Easte and tho 
northe joine together.” -- W. Паганая, 
Hurdle of Faciowns, 

1563.—-“ This Kingdom of Dely is very far 
inland, for the northern part of it marches 
with the territory af Coracone (Khorasan). 
- The Mogores, whom we call Tartars, 
conquered it more than 30 years ago. . . ." 
—Garcit, f. 31. 

{с. 1590, — ** In. his time (Nasirn'ddin 
Malimüd) the Mughals entered the Panjal 
e e tn, сй, Jarrett, ii, 301. 

[е. 1610.—** The test. ships come from 
the coast of Persia, Arabia, Mogor.” — 
Pyrard dc Lacal, Паў. Soc, i. 258. 

[1636.— India ** containetI: many Provinces 
and Realmes, as Cambaiar. Delli, Decan, 
Bishagar, Malabar, Narsiugar. Orixa, Ben- 
gala, Sanga, Mogores, "l'ipurs, Gourotis, 
Ava, Pegua, Aurea Chersonesus, Sina, Cam- 
tain, and Campaa."—7. Bland eil, Dever 
tion and use of Plancius his Mappe, à Light 
Treatises, ed. 1626, p. 517.) 

c. 1650.—“ Now shall 1 tell how the royal 
house arose in the land of the Monghol. . . . 
And tho Ruler (Chingiz Khan) said, . 
“1 will that this people Bedi, resem 


5 
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1 MOGUL, THE GREAT. 


n precious crystal, which oven to the com- 
pletion of my enterprise hath shown the 
Ereatest fidelity in every poril, shall take 
the natae of Ке (Bluo) Monghol. . . ."— 
Senang Setzen, by Schmidt, pp. 57 and 71. 

1741.—** Ao mesmo tempo quo a se 
njusterou entro os referidos gonoraos Mogor 
€ Marata," — онунејо das Possessies Portug, 
на Oriente- Documcatos Comprovaticos, iii. 21 
(Lisbon 1853). 

1761. — ** Whatever Moguls, whether 
Oranics or Tooranics, como to offor their 
services should be received on the aforesaid 
terms," — Paper af Articles sont to Major 
Munro by the Marah, in Lang, 360. 

c, 1773. — ©“... the nows-writors of Rai 
Droog frequently wrote to the Nawaub . . . 
that the liesieged Naik . . . had attacked 
the batteries of the besiegers, and had killed 
n great number of the Moghuls."—H. of 
Hadur, 317. 

1781.—** Wanted an European or Mogul 
Coachman that can drive four Horses in 
hand.”—Jadia Gazette, Juno 30. 

1800.—**1 pushed forward the whole of 
ihe Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in ono 
іу... ."— Sir A. Wellesley to Munro, 
Munro's Life, i. 268, 
1803.—‘Tho Mogul horse do not appear 
very active ; otherwise they ought certainly 
to keep the pindarries at a greater dis- 
tance," — Wellington, ii. 281. 

In these last two quotations the term is 
applied distinctively to Hyderabad troops. 

1855.—** The Moguls and others, why at 
the present day settle in the country, intor- 
marrying with these people (Burmese 
Mahommedans) specdily sink into the same 
Traction! hetcrodoxies."—V'ule, Mission to 
slan 151. 


MOGUL, THE GREAT, np. 
Sometimes “The Mogul? simply. The 
name by which the Kings of Delhi of 
the House of Timur were popularly 
styled, first. hy the Portuguese (о grdo 
Mogor) and after them by Europeans 
generally. 11 was analogous to the 
Sophy (.v.), as applied to the Kings 
of Persi or to the *Great Turk! 
applied to the Sultan of Turkey. 
Indeed the latter phrase was probably 
the model of the present onc. As 
noticed under the browsing article, 
MOGOL, MOGOR, and also Moyalistun 
are applied among old writers to the 
dominions of the Creat Mogul, We 
have found no native idiom precisely 
suggesting the latter title; hut Mughal 
is thus used in the Arats-i-Makfil 
lelow, and Megolistan must have heen 
in some native use, for it is a form that 
Europeans would not have invented, 
(See quotations from Tlievenot liere 


ing | and under MOHWA.) 


MOGUL, THE GREAT. 
563.—'' Ma 


esser. Cesare Federici, in Ramusio, 


1572.— is 
“ А este o Roi Cambayco soberbissimo 
Fortaleza darà па rica Dio; | | 
Porque contra o Mogor poderosissimo | 
Lho ajudo а defender o sonhorio. . . · 


Camões, x. 64. 


By Burton: 


“To him Cambaya’s King, that haughticst 
М 


oor, 


I may gain against the 
эрий 
c support. 
[1609.— ““ When you shall re 


ook, 325. 


[1612.—** Hocchabar (Akbar) tho last do- 
censod Empéror of Hindustan, the father of 
ha presoni Great MOSUL Daran Letters, 
i, 163.] 


1615.— “ Мат praeter Magnum Mogor 
cui hodie potissima illius pars subjecta est ; 
ui tum quidem Mahomoticae religioni 
deditus erat, quamuis cam modo cano ct 
angue peius detestetur, vix scio an illius 


alius rex Mahometana sacra coleret." — 
Jarric, i. 58. 

**, , . prosecuting my travaile b; 
апд, T entored the confines of tho [grex 
Mogor. . . ."—De Monfart, 15. 

1016.—''1t (Chitor) is in tho country of 
one Rama, a Ке Ц 2, 


. »  '"TheSeuerall Kingdomes and Pro- 
uinces subject to the Great Mogoll Sha 
Solin Gohangier."—Jdem. in Purchas, i. 578. 


»  ".. . tho base cowardice of 
which people hath mado The Great Mogul 
sometimes use this proverb, that one Portu- 
guese would beat threo of his people . . . 
and he would furthor add that ono English- 
man would beat three Portuguese. Tho 
truth is that thosa Portuguese, especially 
there bors thoso em colonies, . . . аге 

ry irite Ле... ."— 
Terry, ed. 1777, 13. PE 


tt, +. a copy of tho articles granted 
Great Mo, m rtl 
ont,” Foster, Leto v. Ө] т 
1623. — ' Tho people are partly Gontil 
ahomotan, but they "tive 

s ther, and in harmony, because 
bj e & Mo; ul, ds] Guzerat is now 
(yet not altogether tha Sites Manon. 
ро big m his states between one kind 
ii. Bo j Нак, Soc. i. 
reads “Gran Moghel "]. 
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с. 1 git dodici anni il gran 
Magol Re Moro d'Agra ot del Deli . . . si 
ò impatronito di tutto il Regno de Cambaia. 
xdi M 

i. 


ll yield in wealthy Diu tho famous fort 
shall yield in y 


0 
Bis stupondous power, your firm 


to the 
Greate Magull." — Birdwood, First. Letter 


MOGUL, THE GREAT. 


.—'''The King of the inland country, 
nid confines of this island and fortross of 
Diu, is the Mogor, the ip Princo in 
all the Еаз&.”— Босатто, MS. 

1653.—'*Mogol est vn termo dos Indos 
qui signifie blanc, e& quand nous disons le 

“Mogol, quo les Indiens appellent 
Shah Geanno Roy du mondo, c'est qu'il est 
offectiuement blanc . . . nous l'appollons 
grand Blanc ou grand Mogol, commo nous 
appollons le Roy des Ottomans grand 
Tu „"— Де іа Boullaye-le-Gouz, od. 1657, 
pp. 549-550. 

» “Тіз Prince, having taken thom 
all, mado fourscore and two of them abjure 
their faith, who sorved him in his wars 
against the Great Mogor, and wero over, 
one of them miscrably slain in that expedi- 
tion."—Cogan's Pinto, p. 25. The oxpres- 
sion is not in Pinto's original, whoro it is 
Rey dos Mogores (сар. xx.). 

c. 1663.—“‘Since it is the custom of Asia 
never to approach Great Persons with 
Empty Hands, when I had the Honour to 
kiss the Vest of the Great Mogol Aureng 
Zebe, I presented him with ete Roupees 
oj rnier, E.T. p. 62; [ed. Constable, 


1665.— 
+... Samarchand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 

To Paquin of Sinaean Kings ; and thonce 

To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul. .. ." 

Paradise Lost, xi. 389-91. 

c. 1665.—“ L'Empire du Grand-Mogol, 
qu'on nomme particulierement le Mogoli- 
stan, est lo plus étendu et le plus puissant 
des Roinumes des Indes. .. . Lo Grand- 
Mogol vient en ligne directe de Tamerlan, 
dont les descendants qui se sont établis aux 
Indes, se sont fait appeller Mogols. . . ."— 
Thevenot, v. 9. 

1672.—‘‘In these beasts the Great Mogul 
takes his pleasure, and on a statcly Elephant 
ho rides in person to the arena where thoy 
fight.” —Baldaeus (Germ. ed.), 21. 


1673.—'*It is tho Flower of their Em- 
peror's Titles to bo called the Great Mogul, 
Burrore (read Burrow, sco Fryer's Indox) 
Mogul Jodeshar, who . . . is at-present 
Auren Zeeb."—Frycr, 195. 

1716.—Gram Mogol. 1з as much as to 
say ‘Head and king of the Circumcised,' 
for Mogol in tho language of that country 
signifies circumcised " (!)—Bluteau, s.v. 


1727.—'' Having made what observations. 
I could, of the Empire of Persia, I'll travel 
along the Seacoast towards Jndustan, or the 
Great Mogul's Empire."—A. Hamilton, i. 
115, [ed. 1744]. 

1780. — “Thero are now six or soven 
fellows in the tent, gravely disputing 
whether Hyder is, or is not, the person 
commonly called in Europo tho Great 
Mogul."—Letter of 7. Munro, in Life, i. 27. 

1783.—'*The first potentate sold by the 
Company for money, was the Great Mogul 
the descendant of Tamerlano.” — Burke, 
Speech on Fox's E.T. Bill, iii. 458, 


MOGUL BREECHES. 
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1786. — “That Shah Allum, the prince 
commonly called the Great Mogul, or, by 
eminence, the King, is or lately was in 
possession of the ancient capital of Hindo- 
stan. . . ."—Á/rt. of Charge against Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 189. 

1807.—'' L'Hindoustan cst depuis quelque 
temps dominó par uno multitudo de petits 
souvorains, qui s'arrachent l'un l'autre leurs 
possessions, Aucun d'eux ne reconnait 
comme il faut l'autorité légitimo du Mogol, 
si ce n'est cependant, Messiovrs les Ang is, 
losquels n'ont pas cessó d'étro soumis à son 
obéissance ; en sort qu'actuelloment, c'est 
X diro en 1292 (1807) ils reconnaissent l'au- 
torité suprême d'Akber Schah, fils de Schah 
Ааш." — 1/50, Araish-i-Malyil, quoted by 
Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Mus. 90. 


MOGUL BREECHES, s  Ap- 
parently an early name for what we 
call long-drawers or pyjamas (qq.v.). 

1625.—'*. . . lot him have his shirt on and 
his Mogul breeches ; hore are women in the 
houso,” — Beaumont © Fletcher, The Fair 
Maid of the Inn, iv. 2. 


Ina picture by Vandyke of William 
lst Earl of Denbigh, belonging to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and exhibited at 
Edinburgh in July 1883, the subject 
is represented as out shooting, in a red 
striped shirt and puiamas, no doubt the 
“Mogul breeches” of the period. 


MOHUR, GOLD, s The official 
name of the chief gold coin of British 
India, Hind. from Pers. muhr, a 
(теши) seal, and thence a gold coin. 

t seems possible that the word is 
taken from mihr, ‘the sun, as one of 
the secondary meanings of that word 
is ‘a golden circlet on the top of 
un umbrella, or the like’ (Vu lers). 
[Platts, on the contrary, identifies it 
with Skt. mudrd, ‘a sal] 

The term muhr, as applied to a coin 
appears to have been popular only and 
quasi-generic, not precise. But that to 
which it has been most usually applied, 
at least in recent centuries, is a coin 
which, has always been in use: since 
the foundation of the Mahommedan 
Empire in Hindustan by the Ghūrī 
Kings of Ghazni and their freedmen, 
circa A.D. 1200, tending to a standar 
weight. of 100 ratis (see RUTTEE), of 
pure gold, or about 175 grains, thus 
equalling in, weight, and probably in- 
tended then to,equal ten times in 


value, the. silver coim which has; for. 


more than three centuries been called 
Rupee. у 
There. is 


good ground for regard- 1 at end of Thomas's ed, of Prinsep's Essays, 


ing this as the theory of the system.* 
But the gold coins, especially, have 
deviated from the theory considerably ; 
a deviation which seems to have сот- 
menced with the violent innovations 
of Sultan Mahoinmed Tughlak (1325- 
1351), who raised the gold coin to 
200 grains, and diminished the silver 
coin to 140 grains, a change which may 
have been connected with the enormous 
influx of gold into Upper India, from 
the plunder of the immemorial accumu- 
lations of the Peninsula in the first 
Дешт of the 14th century. After 
this the coin again settled down in 
approximation to the old weight, 
insomuch that, on taking the weight 
of 46 different mohurs from the lists 
given in Prinsep's Tables, the average 


of pure gold is 167:22 grains.t 
he first gold mohur struck by the 
Company's Government, was issued in 


1766, and declared to be a legal tender 
for 14 sicca rupees. The full weight 
of this coin was 179°66 grs., containing 
14972 grs. of gold. But it was im- 
possible to render it current at the 
rate fixed; it was called in, and in 
1769 a new mohur was issued to pass 
as legal tender for 16 sicca rupees. 
The. weight of this was 1907773 grs. 
(according to Regn. of 1793, 190" d 
and it contained 190:086 grs. of gol 
Regulation xxxv. of 1793 declared 
these gold mohurs to he a legal 
tender in all public and private trans- 
actions. Regn. xiv. of 1818 declared, 
among other things, that “it has been 
thought advisable to make a slight 
deduction in the intrinsic value of 
the gold mohur to be coined at this 
Presidency (Fort William), in ‘order 
to raise the value of fine gold to fine 
silver, from the present rates of 1 to 
14:861 to that of 1 to 15. The gold 
mohur will still continue to pass cur- 
rent at the rate of 16 rupees.” The 
new gold mohur hj s xeu 204-710 
rs. containing fin gold 187:001 grs. 
nce more Act xvii of 1835 declared 
that the only gold coin to be coined at 
Indian mints should be (with propor- 
* Sce Cathay, &c., pp. cexlvil.-cel. ; and Mr. E. 
Thomas, Pathin Kings Of Ра nasita 7 я 
t The averago was taken as Make We 
took the whole of the weight of gold in the list ut 
p. 43 (“Table of the Gold Coins of India 7) with 
the omission of four pieces which sre exception- 
ally debased ; and (2), the first twenty-four pieces 
ting ovo exeoptional easta, and divided by te 
whole number of colus во taken, 500 the tables 
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tionate subdivisions) a gold mohur 
or “15 rupee piece” of the weight of 
180 gra. troy, containing 165 gra. of 
pure gold ; and declared also that no 

rold coin should thenceforward be a 

egal tender: of payment in any of 
the territories of the КЇ. alpen: 
There has been since then no sub- 
stautive change. — 

A friend (W. Bintan the accom- 
plished EAN was told in India that 
gold mohur was а corruption of gol, 
(‘round’) тойг, indicating a distinction 
from the square mohurs of some of the 
Delhi Kings. But this we take to be 
purely fanciful. 

1690,—"' The Gold Moor, or Gold Roupio, 
is valued generally ut. 14 of Silvor; and 
tho Silver Roupie at Two Shillings Three 
Ponce,"—Ocington, 219. 

1720.—'* There is hero only also a Stato 
mint where gold Moors, silvor Ztopyes, 
Peysen and other money are struck."— 
Valentijn, v. 100. 

1758.—**80,000 rupees, and 4000 gold 
mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 rupees, were 
tho military chest ‘for immediate expenses.” 
—Orme, cd. 1503, ii. 361. 

[1776.—'* Thank you a thousand times for 
your present of а parcel of morahs."—JJ/rs. | 
Р. Francis, to hor husband, in Francis Letters, | 
1, . 
1779.--'*I then took hold of his hand: | 
then ho (Francis) took out gold mohurs: 
und offered to give them to me: [ refused 
thom ; he said “Тако that (offering both his 
hands to me), ‘twill mako you great mon, 
and [ will givo you 100 gold mohurs 
more.'"— Keidence of Rambux Jemadar, on 
Trial of Grand v. Francis, quoted in Echoes 
ef Old Culcutta, 228. 

1785.—'* Malver, hairdresser from Europe, 
proposes himself to the ladies of tho settle- 
ment to dress Hair daily, at two gold | 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion 
with gaits flowers, &с. Ho will also instruct 
tho slaves at а moderato price.” *—[n Seton- 
Karr, i. 119. 

1797.— Notwithstanding ho (tho Nabcb) 
was ropeatedly told that I would accept 
nothing, he Ree 5 lacs of rupees 
und 8000 gold Mohurs for mo, of which I 
sat iava, 4 lacs, m; Nen eno, рий | 
} үзір tho ."—Letter in Men. | 
^f Lord Teignmouth, 410. 

1809.—'*T instantly presented to her a 
ee N z D ninoteon gold 

n whito hani icf. "— 

Valentia, 1. 100. archief tend 

181l.—''Somo of his fellow passen 
+++ offered to bot with him sixt Sold 
moburs."—Morton's Life of Leyden, 83, 

n Was this ignoranco, or sla 

occasionally menti 

cal on that slaves wore at city 


for domestic 
families, 


? Though slave- 

the usual antatie ts 
ua 

servants at this time in Ties 
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1829.—'*] heard that a privato of the 
"s Foot Artillery passed tho ver 
eel ge tho prize-agents, with 500 gold 
mohurs (sterling 1000/.) in his hat or cap, 
—John. Shipp, ii. 226. am ed 
. 1817.—''Tho widow is vexed out о 
дыы because her daughter Maria has got 
a placo heside Cambric, the penniloss curate, 
and not by Colonel Goldmore, tho rich, 
widower from India," — Zack, Book w 
Snobs, cd. 1879, р. 71.] 


MOHURRER, MOHRER, &с, s. 
A writer in a native language. „Ат. 
muharrir, ‘an elegant, correct, writer,’ 
The word occurs in (гозо (c. 1760) 
as *Mooreis, writers." 

(1765. — *'Thi» is not only the custom 
of tho heads, but is followed by cvery potty 
Mohooree in cach olico. "--- Verelst, View of 
Bengal, App. 217.) 


MOHURRUM, s Ar. Muharram 
(‘sacer’), properly the name of the Ist 
month of the Mahommedan luna 
year, But in India the term is applied 
to the period of fasting and public 
mourning observed during that month 
in commemoration of the death of 
Hassan and of his brother Husin 
(A.D. 669 and 680) and which termin- 


! ates in the ceremonies of the "Ashard-u, 


commonly however. known in India as 
“the Mohurrum.” Fora full account of 
these ceremonies see Шегі, Фатооп- 
є-Ізіит, 9nd ed. 98-148. Perry, 
Miracle Play of Hasan. and Husain] 
And see in this book HOBSON-JOBSON. 

1869.— Fête du Murtgre de Hugain. o.. 
On Ja nomme généralemeut Muharram du 
et plas spécialemont 
dahâ, mot persan dérivé do dak *dix,! . . . 
les dénominations viennent de ce quo la 
füte de Hucain duro dix jours."—(arcin de 
Тигар, Il. Mus. p. 31. 


MOHWA, MHOWA, MOWA, s. 
Hind, &с. mahud, тайса, Skt. mad- 
haka, the large oak-like tree Bassia 
latifaliu,* Roxh. (N. O. Supotaceae), also 
the flower of this tree from which a 
spirit is distilled and the spirit itself. 

t is said that the Mahwa flower is 
now largely exported to France for the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The tree, in 

ups, or singly, is common all over 

sentral India in the lower lands, and, 
more sparsely, in the Gangetic pro- 
vinces. “It abounds in Guzerat. 
When the flowers are falling the Hill- 


Sheriff (Supple. to the Pharmacopotia 
says that the at аса in question is Lassia 


and the wild Mahwi latifolia, 


* Moodeen 
of India) 
омдо! 


MOLE-ISLA M. 
men camp under the trees to collect 
them. And it is a common practice 
to sit perched on one of the trees in 
order to shoot the large deer which 
come to feed on the fallen mhowa. 
The timber is strong and durable.” 
(M.- Gen. R. H, Keatinge). 


©, 1605.—'' Les bornes du Mogolistan ct 
de Golconde sont plantées à environ un lieuc. 
ct demio de Calvar. с sont des arbres 
qum appelle Mahoua ; ils marquont lu 
Чегпїфгө torro du Mogol. ”-—Theeeaot, v. 300. 

1810.—**, . . tho number of zhupa where 
Ту, Mowah, Pariah Легис, &c., are 
served out, absolutely — incaleulablo."— 
Williamson, V. M. ii. 153. 

1814.—'* The Mowah . . 


‚ attains the size 
of an English oak . . . und from the beauty 
of its foliage, makes à conspicuous appear. 
ance in tho landscape.”"—Furbes, Ое. Mem. 
ii, 452 5 [2nd cd. ii, 261, reading Mawah]. 

1871.—“ Tho flower . . . possesses con- 
siderable substance, and a sweet Imt sickly 
taste and яше. It is а favourite article of 
food with all the wild tribes, and tho lower 
classes of Hindus; but its main uso is in 
tho distillation of ardent spirits, most of 
what is consumed being Mhowa. The 
spirit, when well made, and mellowed by 
age, їн by no means of despicable quality, 
resembling in somo degree Irish: whisky. 
‘The luscious flowers ure no less n. favourite 
food of the bruto creation than of man... .” 
Forsyth, Uightands of С. India, 15. 


MOLE-ISLAM, пр. The title 
applied to a certain class of rustic 
Mahommedans or quasi-Mahommedans 
in Guzerat, said to have been forcibly 
converted in the time of the famous 
Sultan Mahmüd Bigarra, Butler’s 
* Prince of Cambay.” Weare ignorant 
of the true orthography or meaning 
of the term. jus the E. Panjab tlie de- 
scendants of Jats forcibly converted to 
Islam are known as Mila, or < unfortu- 
nate? (Ibbetson, Panjab Ethnography, 
1. 149). The word is derived from the 
nakshatra or lunar asterism of Mél, to 
be born in which is considered speci- 
ally unlucky.] 


1808. — ‘‘ Mole - Islams.” 


Seo 
GRASSIA.] 


under 


MOLEY, s A kind of (so-called 
wet) curry used in the Madras Presi- 
dency, a large amount of coco-nut 
being one of the ingredients. The 
rani. is a corruption of ‘Malay’; the 
dish being simply a bad imitation of 
one used by the Malays. 


[1885.—'* Regarding the Ceylon curry. | P 


* +. It is known by some as tho ‘Salay 
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curry,” and it is closely allied to tho moli 
of tho Tamils of Southern India," Then 
follows tho recipe. — Wyerrn, Culinary 
Jottings, 9th cd., 299.] 


MOLLY, ог (leiter) MALLEE, >. 
Hind. тай, Skt. wülike, “a garland- 
maker, or a member of the caste which 
furnishes gardeners. We sometimes 
have heard a lady from the Bengal 
Presidency speak of the daily homage 
of “the Molly with his dolly,” viz. 
of the mali with his datz. ' 

1759.—In a Calcutta wages tariff of this 
year we find— З 

"House Molly ..  .. 4 Rs." 
In Long, 182. 


MOLUCCAS, пр. The ‘Spice 
Islands,’ strictly speaking the five 
Clove Islands, lying to the west of 
Gilolo, and by name Ternate (Tarndti), 
Tidore (Tidori), Mortir, Makian, and 
Bachian. [Sec Mr. Grays note on 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 160.] 
But the application of the name has 
been extended to all the islands under 
Dutch rule, between Celebes and N. 
Guinea. There is a Dutch governor 
residing at Amboyna, and the islands 
are divided into 4 residencies, vir. 
Amboyna, Banda, Ternate and Manado. 
The origin of the name Molucca, or 
Maluco as the Portuguese called it, 
is not recorded ; but it must have been 
that by which the islands were known 
to the native traders ut the time of the 
Portuguese discoveries, The carly 
accounts often dwell on the fact that 
each island (t least three of them) 
had a king of its own. Possibly they 
got the (Ar.) name of Jaztrat-al-Mulak, 
‘The Isles of the Kings.’ 

Valentijn probably entertained the 
same view of the derivation, He 
begins his account of the islands by 
saying : 

“There aro many who have written of 
ihe Moluccos and of their Kings, but wo 
havo hithorto met with no writer who has 
given an oxact уіо of the subject" (eel, i. 


Aud on the next page he says’: 


** For what reason they havo beon called 
Moluccos we shall not hero say ; for wo shall 
do this circumstantially when we shall speak 
of the Molukse Kings and their customs.” 


But we have been unable to find the 
fulfilment of this intention, though 
probably it exists in that continent 


of a work somewhere. We have also 


MOLUCCAS. 


seen a paper by a writer who draws 
much from the quarry of Valentijn. 
This is an article by Dr. Van Muschen- 


broek in the Proceedings of the Inter- 
. at Venice 


q.) in which he 
e same origin. 
‘He appears to imply that the chiefs 
nown among themselves as 
Molokos, and that this term was 
substituted for the indigenous Kolano, 
or King. “Ce nom, ce titre restèrent, 
et furent méme peu à peu employés, 
non seulement pour les chefs mais 
i ue je 
îles et les états des Molokos devinrent | th 
les ез et les états Molokos." There 
deal that is questionable, 
however, in this writers deductions 
and etymologies. · [Мг. Skeat remarks : 
“The islands appear to be mentioned 
istory of the Tang 
dynasty (618-696) as Mi-li-ku, and if 
this be so the name is perhaps too old 


national Con, of 
in 1881 (ii. pp. 596, 
traces the name to 


were 


aussi pour l'état même.. А la longi 
isa 


in the Chinese 


to be Arab.”] 


c. 1430.—“ Has (Javas) ultra xv dierum 


cursu duae reporiuntur insulae, огіопіст 


Altera Sandai appellatur, in qua 
versus. рре1 Bn d 


nuces muscatae ct maccs; altera lam 
nomine, in qua sola gariofa:i producuntur." 
—JA. Conti, in Poggius, x 

1501.—The earliest mention of these 
islands by this name, that we know, is in a 
letter of Amerigo Vespucci’ (q uotod under 
CANHAMEIRA), who in 1501, among the 
places heard of by Cabral's flect, mentions 
tho Maluche Islands. 

1510.—'* We disembarked in tho island of 
Monoch, which is much smaller than Ban- 
dan; but tho people are worse. . . . Here 
the cloves grow, and in many other neigh- 
bouring islands, but thoy are small and un- 
inhabited."— Varthema, 246, 

1514.—“ Further on is ‘Timor, whenco 
comes sandalwood, both the white and the 
red; and further on atill aro the Maluc, 
whence come tho cloves. The bark of these 
trees I am sending you; an excellent thing 
it is; and so are the flowers.”—ZLetler of 
MEN da Empoli, in Archivio Stor, Ital., 
р. 8]. А 

18515.—''From Malacca ships and junks 
are come with a great quantity of spice, 
cloves, maco, nut (meg), sandalwood, an: 
other rich things. су have discovered 
the five Islands of Cloves; two Portuguese 
aro lords of them, and rule the land with 
tho rod. "Tis п land of much Meat, oranges, 
lemons, and clove-trees, which grow thero 
of their own accord, just as trees in tho 
он үш из sra cea praised for zh 

ur, and such grand things ! "— 4 nother 
letter of do., ibid. pp. 85-86. SERA s 
, 1516.—‘'Beyond these islands, 25 leagues 
towards the north-east, there = five islands, 
one before the other, which are called the 
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ds of Maluco, in which all the cloves 
опа . . « Their Kings are Moors, and the 
rst of thom is called Bachan, the second 
Мадиан, tho third is called AMfotil, the 
fourth Zvdory, and the fifth Тегү... 
every year tho penis of Malaca and Java 
come to these islands to ship cloves. . . ."— 
Barbosa, 201-202. 

1518.—“ And it was tho monsoon for 
Maluco, dom Alcixo despatched dom Tris- 
tram de Meneses thither, to establish the 
trade in clove, carrying letters from the 
King of Portugal, and presents for tho Kinga 
of tho isles of Ternate and Tidoro whore tho 
clovo grows."— Correa, ii. 55 

1521.—'* Wednesday the 6th of Novombor 
2. . We discovored four other rather high 
islands at a distance of 14 leagues towards 
e саз. Tho pilot who had remained 
with us told us these were the Maluco 
islands, for which we gave thanks to God, 
and to comfort oursolves we discharged all 
our artillery . . . since wo had passed 27 
шоп all SE two days always Tm лагы of 

aluco."—/"igafette, Voyage of Magellan, 
Hak. Soc. т^ vus 

1553.—'*Wo know by our voyages that 
this part is occupied by sea nnd by land 
cut up into many thousand islands, theso 
together, sea and islands, embracing a great 

of the circuit of the Earth . . . and in 
the midst of this great multitude of islands 
are those called Maluco. . . . (These) five 
islands called Maluco . . . stand all within 
sight of one another embracing a distance 
of 25 leagues . . . we do not ca!l them 
Maluco because they have no other names ; 
and we call them five because in that numbor 
the clove grows naturally. . ... Moreover 
we call them in combination Maluco, as 
here among us we speak of the Canaries, 
tho Terceiras, tho Cabo-Verde islands, in- 
cluding under these names many islands each 
of which has a name of its own.”—Barras, 
III. v. 5. 
**, . + limolti viaggi dalla città di 


Lisbona, € dal mar rosso a Calicut, et insino 


allo Molucche, done nascono le spezicrie.” 
—@. В. Ramusio, Pref. sopra il Libro del 


Magn. M. Marco Polo. 


1665.— 

‘LAs when far off at sca a flect descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the Isles 
Care sats and Tidore, whenco merchants 

ring 
Their spicy drugs. . . .” 
IPS Далас Lost, ii. 636-640. 


MONE, п.р. Món or Man, the 
name by which the people who 
ШЫМ occupied Pegu, and whom 
we call Talaing, called themselves. 
See TALAING. 


MONEGAR, s. The title of the 
headman of a village in the Tamil 
country ; the same as patil (sce PATEL 
in the п, &е. The word is Tani 


MONKEY-BREAD TREE. 


mani yakkdran, ‘an overseer,’ maniyam, 
‘superintendence. 

1707.—'' Ego Petrus Manicaren, 
Villarun одоо ..U—In коелу ret 
i. 390, noto. 

1717.— Towns and vill are d 
by inferior Officers . . . manlakarer (Маус a 
or Bniliffs) who hear the complnints.”— 
Phillips, Account, &c., 83. 

1800 —** In each olly, for every thousand 
Pagulas (3351. 15s. 10}d.) rent that he 
there is also a Munegar, or a Tahsil m 
(sco TAHSEELDAR) as he is callod by tho 
p sur "—Buchenew'a: Mysore, &c., i. 

MONKEY-BREAD TREE,s The 
Baobab, Adansonia digitata, L. “a 
fantastic-looking tree with immense 
elephantine stem and small twisted 
branches, laden in the rains with 
large white flowers; found all along 
the coast of Western India, but w hether 
introduced by the Mahommedans from 
Africa, or by ocean-currents waiting 
its large light fruit, full of seed, across 
from shore to shore, is a nice specula- 
tion. A sailor once picked up a large 
seedy fruit in the Indian Ocean off 
Bombay, and brought it to me. It 
was very rotten, but I planted the 

seeds. it turned out to he Kiyelia 
pinnata of E. Africa, Ed propagated 
so rapidly that in a few years I 
introduced it all over the Bomba 
Presidency. The Baobab however is 
generally found most abundant about 
the old ports frequented by the carly 
Mahominedan traders” (Sir G. Bi 
wood, MS.) We may add that it 
occurs sparsely about Allahabad, where 
it was introduced apparently in the 
Mogul time; aud m the Gangetic 
valley as far E. as Calcutta, but always 
planted. There are, or were, noble 
specimens in the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta, and in Mr. Arthur Grote's 
gorden at Alipür. [See Wati, Econ. 

ict. i. 105.] 


MONSOON, з. The name given to 
the periodical winds of the Indian 
seas, and of the seasons which they 
allect and characterize. The original 
word is the Ar. mausim, “season, 
which the Portuguese corr upted into 
топгйо, and our ‘people into monsoon. 
Dictionaries (except Dr. Badger's) do 
not apparently give the Arabic word 
mausim the technical sense of monsoon. 
But there can be no doubt that it had 
that sense among the Arab pilots from 
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whom the Portuguese adopted the 
word. This is Bes by ps uota- 


tions from the Turkish Admiral Sidi 
"Ali. “The rationale of the term is 
well put in the Ветш Mofit, which 
says: ‘Mausim is used of am, ything 
that comes round but once a year, like 
the festivals. In Lebanon the mausim, 
is the season of working with the silk,’ 
—which is the important season there, 
as the season OR navigation is in 
Yemen? (FW. Р. 

The Spaniards i America would 
seem to have a word for season in 
analogous use for a recurring wind, 
as may be gathered from Tom пд 
The Venetian, Leonardo Ca! Masser 
(below) calls the monsoons li tempi. 
And the quotation from Garcia De Orta 
shows that in his time the Portuguese 
sometimes used the word for season 
without any npparent reference to the 
wind. Though monção is general 
with the POTEN Н of the 
IGth century, the historian Diogo de 
Couto always writes mougdo, апд it 
is possible that the m came in, as in 
some other cases, by a habitual imis- 
reading of the written w for m. Lin- 
schoten in Dutch (1596) has monssoyn 
and monssoen (p. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 33]). 
It thus appears prolxible that we fet 
our monsoon from the Dutch. Th 
latter in modern times seem to Тата 
commonly adopted the French form 
mousson. [Ргої, Skeat traces our 
monsoon from Ital. monsone.) We sec 
helow (Ces. Feder.) that Monsoon was 
used as synonymous with “the half 
year,” and so it is still in S. India. 


1505. — “De qui passano cl сойо de 
Colocut cho sono legho 800 de pacizo 
(1 passeggio): BASES li tempi. che sono 
nel principio dell' Autuno, o con lo cole 
fatte (1) passano," —Z«onardo di Ca’ Masser, 
20. 


[1512.—'*. . . hecause the maugam for 
both the voyages is at one and the samo 
time." ipi Curtas, ү. 30.] 


1553.—'*. . . and the moro, because the 
voyage fd that region of Malaca had to 
ho made by the prevailing wind, which thoy 
call moncáo, which was now near its en 
If they s ould lose eight days thoy would 
havo to wait at least three months for the 
return of tho timo to mako the voyage."— 
Barras, Dec. П. liv, ii. cap. iv. 


* “Ton Ricardo began to fret and dud mast 
awfully: —' EE of the seasons’ 
a week, aud all qud sh 
vill he He V tac "sek in in their loading."—Ed. 1 
р. 


MONSOON. 


1554.—'' The principal winds are four, 
according to the Arabs, . . . but tho pilots 
by names taken fon the даце 

d setting of cortain stars, and assign · 

Certain limits within which they begin or 

attain their greatest sirongtb, and cease. 

Theso winds, limited by 5 „and time, 

are called Mausim.”—The Mohit, by Sidi 

"Ali Kapudaa, in J. As. Soc. Beng. їй, 548. 

m “Bo it known that the ancient 
masters of navigation have fixed the timo 
of the monsoon (in orig. doubtless mausim), 
that is to say, tho time of voyages at зеп, 
according to tho ycar of Yazdajird, and 
that the pilots of recont times follow thoir 
pepe si EGO detail on the monsoons 
Sollows.)—Ibid. 

1563.—''Tho season (mongüo) for those 
(Ce Pang pee) in the enrlier localities we 
дуе in April, but in tho other later ones in 
May and Juno; and sometimes they como 
as а rodolho (as wo call it in our own country) 
in Ootober and November.”—Warcia, f. 134e. 
1568.—''Come s'arriun in vna città la 
prima cosa si piglia vna casa a fitto, ò per 
mosi ò per anno, seconda cho si disegn’ di 
starui, ө nel Pegi è costume di pigliarla per 
Moson, cioè por sei mosi." —Ces. Federici, in 
Ramusio, iii. 394. 

1585-6.—''But the other goods which 
como by sca have their fixed season, which 
here they call Monzáo."—Sasscti, іп De 
Gubernatis, p. 204. 

1599. — “Ога noll anno 1599, essendo 
venuta la Mansone a proposito, si messoro 
alla vela cue navi thesi, le quali eran 
venute dalla città di Goa in Amacao (sce 
MACAO)."—Curletti, ii. 206. 

в. 1610.—'*Ces Monssons ou Muessons 
sont vents qui changent pour l'Esté ou pour 
THyver de six mois en six mois." —Pyrard 
de Laval, i. 199 ! sco also ii. 110 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 280; in i. 257 Monsons; in ii. 175, 235, 
Muesons]. 

[1615.—'*I departed for Bantam having 
the time of the year and tho opportunity of 
tho Monethsone."— Foster, Letters, iii, 268. 

Г» “The Monthsone wil оге bo 
spent,"—Sir Т, Roe, Hak. Soc. i. 36.] 

1616.—'*. . . quos Lusitani patrià voco 
Moncam indigotant."—Jarric, 146. 

n Sir Т, Roo writes Monson. 


1627.—'' Of Corea heo was also told that 
thore are many bogges, for which causo thoy 
have Waggons with broad wheeles, to kecpo 
them from sinking, and obseruing tho Mon- 
Bon or season of tho wind . . , they have 
sayles fitted to theso waggons, and so make 
their М ed on land."— Purchas, Pil- 
grimage, 

u Partio, vend 
10, vendo que o tempo em va 
Equo a monção di EAS Зета 
d Malaca, Conquistada, iv. 75. 

1614.—'' The winds that blow at Diu fr 
the commoncement of the ae is eae 
in September are sea-breezes, blowing from 
„timo to time from tho S., S.W., or Wa 
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with no certain Monsam wind, and at that 
timo one can row across to Dio with great 
facility."—Bocarro, MS. 

c. 1665.—'*. . . and it would bo true to 
say, that the sun advancing towards one 
Pole, causeth on that sido two grent regular 
currents, viz., that of the Sea, and that of 
tho Air which maketh the Mounson-wind, 
as he causeth two opposite oncs, when ho 
returns towards tho other Pole."—Bernier, 
E.T. 139-40; (od. Constable, 436 ; soo also 
109]. 

1073.—''The northern Monsoons (if 1 
may so say, being the namo imposed by 
tho first Отой, i.e. Motiones) lasting 
hither."—Fryer, 10. 

эз « А constellation by the Portugals 
called Rabodel Elephanto (sco ELEPHANTA, 
b.) known by tho breaking up of the 
Munsoons, which is the last Flory this 
Season makes."—JUid. 48. He has also 
Mossoons or Monsoons, 46. 

1690.—‘‘Two Mussouns aro the Ago of 
a Man."— Bombay Proverb іп Ovington’s 
Voyage, 142. 

» ''Mussoans." See under ELE- 
P ‘A, b.] 

1696.—'* We thought it most advisable 
to remain hero, till the next Mossoon."— 
Bowyear, in Dulrymple, i. 87. 

1783.—‘‘ From the Malay word moossin, 
which signifies season." — Forrest, V. to 
Mergui, 95. 

«Their prey is lodged in England ; 
and tho cries of India are given to seas and 
winds, to be blown about, in every breaking 
up of the monsoon, over a remote and un- 
hearing ocean.”—Burke's Speech on Fox's 
Е.І. Bill, in Works, iii. 468. 


OOBAREK, adj Ar. mubdral:, 
‘blessed, happy’; as an interjection, 
‘Welcome!’ ‘Congratulations to you!’ 


[1617. — *. .. a present. . . is called 
Mombareck, 1 Newes, or good Suecesse.” 
—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii. 413. 

[1812.—*: Bombureek . . . which by sailors 
is also called Bombay Rock, is derived 
originally from ‘moobarek,’ ‘happy, for- 
tunate,' "— Morier, Journey through Persia, 0.] 


MOOCHULKA, s. Hind. muchalkd 
ог muchalka, A written obligation or 
bond. For technical uses see Wilson. 
The word is apparently Turki or 
Mongol. 

c. 1207.—'* Fivo days thereafter judgmont 
was held on Husamuddin the astrologer, 
who had executed a muchilkai that tho 
death of tho Khalif would be tho calamity of 
tho world."—ZJamner's Golden Horde, 166. 

c. 1280,— When ho (Kubilai Kaan) ap- 
proached his 70th year, he desired to 
raiso in his own lifctime, his son Chimkin 
to be his representative and declared suc- 
cessor, . . . The chiefs . . . ropresented 
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з = - that though the measure . . . was not 
in accordance with tho Yasa and customs of 
the world-conquering hero Chinghiz Kaan, 
yet they would grant a muchilka in favour 
of Chimkin's Kaanship.”—Wasij's History, 
Gorm. by Hammer, 46. 

„©. 1360.—‘He shall in all divisions and 
districts execute muchilkas to lay no burden 
on the subjects by extraordinary im; 
and irregular exaction of supplics."—Form 
of tho Warrant of a Territorial Governor 
under the Mongols, in the above, App. p. 468. 

1818.—''You were present at tho India 
Board when Lord B—— told me that I 
should havo 10,000 pagodas per annum, and 
all m expenses paid. . . . 1 never thought 

f taking a muchalka from Lord B—, 
becauso 1 certainly never жароо that шу 
exponses would. . . have n restricted 
to 500 pagodas, a sum which hardly pays 
my servants and cquipage.”— Munro to 
Malcolm, in Munro's Life, &c., iii. 257. 


MOOCHY, s. One who works in 
Teather, either as shoemaker or saddler. 
It is the name of a low caste, Hind. 
mochi. The name and caste are also 
found in S. India, Telug. muchche. 
These, too, are workers in feather, but 
also are employed in painting, gilding, 
and upholsterer’s work, &c. 

[1815.—'* Cow-stealing . . . is also prac- 


tised by . . . the Mootshee or Shocmaker 
cast.”—Tytler, Considerations, i. 103.] 


MOOKTEAR, s. Properly Hind. 
from Ar, mukhidr, ‘chosen, but cor- 
ruptly mukhtydr. An authorised agent; 
anattorney. Mulhtydr-nama, ‘a power 
of attorney.’ 


1866.—**I wish he had been under tho 
scaffolding when tho roof of that new 
Cutcherry he is building fell in, and killed 
two mookhtars."—74e Dawk Bungalow (by 
Co "Trovelyan), in Fraser's Mag. lxxiii. 
P. Я 


1878.—'* These were tho mookhtyars, or 
Criminal Court attorneys, teaching tho 
witnesses what to say in their respective 
cases, and suggesting answers to all possible 
questions, the whole thing having beon 

reviously rehearsed at tho mookhtyar's 
ouso,” — Life in the Mofussil, f. 90. 

1885.—'' Tho wily Bengali muktears, or 
attorneys, were tho bane of tho Hill Tracts, 
and I nover relaxed in my efforts to banish 
them from the country." — L4,-Col. T. Lewin, 
al Fly on the Wheel, p. 336. 


MOOLLAH, s Hind. тий, corr. 
from Ar. mauld, a der. from wild, * pro- 
pinquity.’ This is the legal bond which 
still connects a former owner with his 
manumitted slave; and in virtue of this 
bond the patron and client are both 


called таша. The idea of patronage 
is in the other senses; and the word 
comes to mean eventually ‘a learned 
man, a teacher, a doctor of Ше Гал." 
In India it is used in these senses, and 
for a man who reads the Koran in a 
house for 40 days aftera death. When 
oaths were administered оп the Korin, 
the servitor who held the book was 
called Mulla Kordni. Mulla is also 
in India the usual Mussulman term 
for ‘a schoolmaster.’ 


1616.—‘‘ Their Moolaas employ much of 
their time like Scriueners to doo businesso 
for others.”—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1476. 

(4617. — “Но had showed it to his 
Mulaies."—Sir Т. Roe, Нак. Soc. ii. 417.] 

1638.—'* While the Body is let down into 
the grave, the kindred mutter certain 
Prayers between their Teeth, and that dono 
all the company roturns to the house of tho 
deceased, where tho Mollas continuo thoir 
ута for his Soul, for the space of two 
or three days. . . ."—Mandelslo, E.T. 63. 

1673.—“ At funerals, the Mullahs or 
Priests make Orations or Sermons, after a 
Lesson read out of tho Alchoran."— Fryer, 94. 

1680.—''* Tho old Mulla having beon dis- 
charged for misconduct, another by namo 
Cozzee (see CAZEE) Mahmud entertained on 
a salary of 5 Pagodas per mensem, his duties 
consisting of tho business of writing letters, 
&c., in Persian, besides teaching the Persian 
language to such of tho Company's servants 
as shall desire to learn it."— Pt. St. Geo. 
Consa, March 11. Notes and Eta, No. iii. 

. 12; [also sco Pringle, Diary, Ft. St. Geo., 

st ser. ii. 2, with note]. 

1763.—'' Tho Mulla in Indostan superin- 
tends the practico, and punishes tho breach 
of religious dutics."—Orme, reprint, i. 26. 

1809. — “The British Government havo, 
with their usual liborality, continued tho 
allowance for the Moolahs to read tho 
Koran,” —Ld. Valentia, i. 423. 

(1812.—Sce the classical: account of the 
Moollahs of Kabul in Elphinstone's Caubul, 
ed. 1842, i. 281 seq7.J 

1879.—'*. . . struck down b; 
crowd impelled by a fierco 
Rev, No. 1251, p. 484. 


MOOLVEE, s Popular Hind. 
тщш, Ar. maulavi, from same root 
as mulld (see MOOLLAH) А Judge, 
Doctor of the Law, &c. It is a usual 
prefix to the names of learned men 
and professors of law and literature. 
(Sce LAW-OFFICER-) 

1784.— 

«А Pundit in Bengal or Molavee 
May daily see a carcase burn ; 
But you can't furnish for tho soul of yo 
A dirgo sans ashes and an urn.” 
N. B. Нама, seo Cale. Review, xxvi. 79, 


& fanatical 
oola." —5Sat. 
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MOONAUL, s. Hind. типа! or 
anondl (it seems to be in no dictionary); 
Platts gives “ Mundal (dialec.)}. The 
phorus Impeyanus, most lendid 
erhaps of all game-birds, rivalling the 

Басу of hue, and the metallic lustre 
of the humming-birds on the scale of 
the turkey. “This splendid pheasant 
js found throughout the whole extent 
of the Himalyas, from the hills 
bordering Afghanistan as far east as 
Sikkim, and probably also to Bootan 
(Jerdon). “In the autumnal and 
winter months numbers are generally 
collected in the same quarter of the 
forest, though often so widely scat- 
tered that each bird appears to be 
alone” (Ibid). Can this last circum- 
stance point to the etymology of the 
name as connected with Skt. muni, 
tan eremite’? - 

It was pointed out in a note on 
Marco Polo (1st ed. i. 946, 2nd ed. i. 272), 
that the extract which is given below 
from Aelian undoubtedly refers to the 
Mundl. We have recently found that 
this indication had been anticipated by 
G. Cuvier, in a note on Pliny (tom. vil. 

. 409 of ed. Ajasson de Grandsaghe, 
Baris, 1830). It appears from Jerdon 
that Monaul is popularly applied by 
Europeans at Darjeeling to the Sik- 
kim horned pheasant Ceriornis satyra, 
otherwise sometimes called ‘Argus 
Pheasant’ (q.v.). 

с. A.D. 350.— Cocks too are produced 
there of a kind bigger than any others. 
"These have a crest, but instead of being red 
liko the crest of our cocks, this is variegated 
like a coronet of flowers. The tail-feathers 
moreover are not arched, or bent into 2 
curve (like a cock's), but flattened out. 
And this tail they trail after them as a 
peacock does, unless when thoy erect it, 
and set it up. And the pl of these 
Indian cocks is golden, and dark blue, and 
of the hue of the emerald."— Dc Nat. 
Animal. xvi. 2. 


_MOON BLINDNESS. This affec- 
tion of the eyes is commonly believed 
to be produced by sleeping ex to 
the full light of the moon. ‘There is 
gu difference of opinion as to the 
acts, some quoting experience as in- | 
controvertible, others regarding the 
thing merely as a vulgar prejudice, 
without substantial fonction Some 
remarks will be found in Collingwood's 
Rambles of a Naturalist, pp. 308-10. 
The present writer has in the East 
twice suffered from a peculiar affection | 


MOONGA, MOOGA. 


of the eyes and face, aíter being in 
sleep ех to a bright moon, but he 
would hardly have used the term moon- 
blindness. 


MOONG, MOONGO, з. Or. ‘green- 

m’; Hind. mang, [Skt. mudga]. A 
kind of vetch (Phaseolus Mungo, L.) 
in very common use over India; ac- 
cording to Garcia the mesce (mash ?) of 
Avicenna. Garcia also says that it 
was popularly recommended as a diet 
for fever in the Deccan ; [and is still 
recommended for this purpose by 
native physicians (Watt, Есон. Dict. vi. 
pt. i. 191)]. 


с. 1336.—'* Tho шип} again is a kind of 
mdsh, but its grains are oblong and tho 
colour is light green. Munj is cooked along 
with rice, and eaten with butter. This is 
what thoy call Æichri (see KEDGEREE), and 
it is the diet on which one breakfasts daily.” 
-— Пп Batuta, iii. 131. 

1557.—** The people were obliged to bring 
hay, and corn, and mungo, which is a 
certain species of seed that they fecd horses 
with."—A lbuquerque, Hak. Soc. ii. 132. 

1563.— 

© Servant-maid. — That girl that you 
brought from the Deccan asks me for 
mungo, and says that in her country they 
givo it them to eat, husked and boiled. 
Shall I givo it her? CE 

©“ Orta, —Givo it her sinco ‘sho wishes it; 
but bread and a bciled chicken would be 
better. For she comes from a country 
where they eat bread, and not rice."— 
Garcia, f. 145. 

1611.—“. . . for 25 maunds Moong, 

m. 09 p.”"—Daneers, Letters, i. 141.] 


MOONGA, MOOGA, s. Beng. migd. 
A kind of wild silk, the produce of 
Antheraea assama, collected and manu- 
factured in Assam.  [*Its Assamese 
name is said to be derived from the 
amber munga, ‘coral’ colour of the 
silk, and is frequently used to denote 
silk in general? (B. C. Allen, Mono. on 
the Silk Cloths of Assam, 1899, p. 10).] 
The quotations in elucidation of this 
word may claim some peculiar interest. 
That from Purchas is a modern illus- 
tration of the legends which reached 
the Roman Empire in classic times, nf 
the growth of silk in the Seric jungles 

“velleraque ut foliis depectunt tenuia 

res”); whilst that from Robert. 
Lindsay may possibly throw light on 
the statements in the Periplus regard- 
ing an overland importation of silk 
from Thin into Gangetic India. 
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1626.—'. . . Moga which is mado of 
tho bark of a cortaino treo.” — Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, 1005. 

c. 1076.—'' Tho kingdom of Asem is ono 
of tho best countries of all Asia. . . ..Thero 
is a sort of Silk that is found under the 
trees, which is spun by a Creature like our 
Silk-worms, but rounder, and which lives all 
tho qu long under the trees. Tho Silks 
which aro mado of this Silk glist'n very 
much, but they frot presently."— Taveraier, 
E.T, ii. 187-8; [ed. Ball, ii. 281]. 

1080.—''Tho Florotta yarn or Muckta 
examined and pricod. . . . Tho Agent in- 
formed ‘that ‘twas called Arundee, mado 
neither with cotton nor silke, but of a kind 
of Herba spun by a worme that feeds upon 
tho leaves of a stalko or troo called Arundee 
which bears a round prickly berry, of which 
oylo is made; vast quantitys of this cloth is 
made in the country about Goora Ghaut 
beyond Ѕогірого Mercha ; where the wormes 
aro kept as silko wormes here; twill never 
come white, but will tako any colour'" &c. 
—Jt. St. Geo. Agent on Tour, Consn., Nov. 
19. In Notes and Exís, No. iii, p. 58. 
Arandi or rendi is the castor-oil plant, and 
this must bo tho ^it(acws ricini, Jones, 
called in M. Arrindi, Arrindiaria (1) and in 
Bongali Eri, Eriu, Eriady, according to 
Forbes Watson's Nomenclature, No. 38002, 
p. 371. [For full details sco Allen, Mono. 
pp. 5, seqy.]. 

1763.—“‘No duties have evor yot been 
paid on Lacks, Mugga-dooties, and other 
goods brought from Asam,” —In Van Sittart, 
i. 249. 

с. 1778.—'*. . . Silks of a coarse quality, 
called Moonga dutties, aro also brought 
from tho frontiers of China for the Malay 
trade."—JIon. R. Lindsay, in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 174. 


MOONSHEE, з. Аг. munshi, but 
written in Hind. munshi. The verb 
ansha, of which the Ar. word is the 
participle, means ‘to educate’ a youth, 
аз well as ‘to compose’ a written docu- 
ment. Hence ‘a secretary, a reader, 
an interpreter, a writer’ It is com- 
monly applied by Europeans specifi- 
cally to a native teacher of Таппай 
especially of Arabic, Persian, and Огай, 
though the application to a native 
amanuensis in those tongues, and to 
any respectable, well-educated native 
gentleman із also common. The word 

robably became tolerably familiar in 

urope through a book of instruction 
in Persian bearing the name (is “The 
Persian Moonshee, by F. Gladwyn,” 1st 
ed. s.a., but published in Calcutta 
about 1790-1800). 

1777.—“‘Moonshi. А writer or secre- 
tary."—Halhed, Code, 17. 

1782.—'' The young gentlemen exercise 
themselves in translating . . . they reason 


and dispute with their munchees (tutors) 
in Porsian and Moors. . . ."—Price's 
1. 


.1185.—'* Your letter, requiring our autho- 
rity for engaging in your scrvice a Münshy, 
for the purposo of making out passports, 
and writing letters, has been received."— 
Tippoo's Letters, 67. 

» “A lasting friendship was formed 
between the pupil and his Moonshee. . . . 
The Moonshee, who had hecome wealthy, 
afforded him yot more substantial evidenco 
of his recollection, by carnestly requesting 
him, when on the point of leaving India, 
to accept а sum amounting to £1! on tho 

plea that tho latter (i.e. Shore) had saved 

little." —Mem. of Teigunouth, i, 32-33. 

1814.—'' They presented mo with an 
nddress thoy had just composed in the 
Hindoo language, translated into Persiau 
by tho Durbar munsee."— Lorber, Or. Mem, 
iii, 365 ; [2nd ed. ii, 344]. 

1817.—'*Its nuthonticity was fully proved 
by . . . and a Porsian Moonshee who 
translated." —Mill, Hist. v. 127. 

1828.—'*. . . the great Moonshi of State 
himself had applied tho wholo of his gonius 
to selecting such flowors of language аз 
would not fail to diffuse joy, when exhibited 
in thoso dark and dank regions of tho 
north." —Hajji Baba in England, i. 39. 

1867.—'' When the Mirena grow up, ho 
fell among English, and ended by carrying 
his rupees as а Moonshee, ог а language- 
master, to that infidel people.” — Select 
Writings of Viscount Strangford, i. 265. 


MOONSIFF, s Hind. from Ar. 
munsif, tone who does justice’ (пай 
a ju In British India it is tlie 
title of a native civil judge of the 
lowest grade. This ollice was first 
established in 1793. 


1812.—'*. . . munsifs; or native justices.” 
— Fifth Report, p. 32. 

[1852. — '* ‘I wonder, Mr. Deputy, if 
Providence had mado you a Moonsiff, instead 
of a Deputy Collector, whether you would 
have beon moro lenient in your strictures 
upon our system of civil justico 1' "— Raikes, 
Nates on the N. W. Procinces, 165.] 


MOOR, MOORMAN, s. (and adj. 
MOORISH) A Mahommedan; and 
so from the habitual use of the term 
(Mouro) by the Portuguese in India, 
particularly a Mahommedan inhabitant 
of India. 

In the Middle Ages, to Europe 

erally, the Mahommedans were 
nea аз the Saracens, This is the 
word always used by Joinville, and by 
Marco Polo. Ibn Batuta also mentions 
the fact in a curious passage (ii. 425-6). 
At a later day, when the fear of the 
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certain class of these. Moro is still 
applied at Manilla to the Musulman 


alays. 


1498.—'*. . . the Moors never camo to 
the house when this trading went on, and 
we became aware that they wished us ill, 
insomuch that when any of us went ashore, 
in order to annoy us they would spit on the 

und, and say ‘Portugal, Portugal.’"— 
онто de V. da бита, р. 79. 

». “For you must know, gentlemen, 
that from the moment you put into port 
here (Calecut) you caused disturbance of 
mind to tho Moors of this city, who aro 
numerous and very powerful in the country.” 
—Currea, Hak. Soc. 160. 

1499, —** We reached a very large island 
called Sumatra, whore pepper grows in con- 
siderable quantities. . . . The Chief is a 
Moor, but speaking a different Janguage. sr 
Santo Stefano, in India in the X Vth Cent. [7]. 
„ 1505.— Adi 28 zugno vene in Venetia 
insieme co Sier Alvixe de Boni un sclav 
moro cl qual portorono i spagnoli da la in- 
sula spagniola."—.JM.S. in Museo Civico nt 
Venice. Here the term Moor is applicd to 
a native of Hispaniola! 3 

1513.—“‘ Hanc (Malaceam) rex Maurus 
gubernabat.”—Lmanuelis Regis Epistola, f. 1. 

1553.—'* And for tho hatred in which 
they hold them, and for their abhorrence of 
the name of Z/rangue, they call in reproach 
the Christians of our parts of the world 
Frangues (see FIRINGHEE), just as we 
improperly call (kem again Moors."— Barros, 
IV. iv. 16. 

с. 1560.— When wo lay at Füquien, we 
did seo certain Moores, who know so little 
of their secte that they*could say nothing 
else but that Mahomet was a Moore, my 
father was a Moore, and 1 am a Moore."— 
Repurts of the Province uf China, done into 
English by R. Willes, in Hak. ii. 557. 

1563.—5 And as to what you say of 
Ludovico'Vartomaho, I have spoken both 
here and in Portugal, with peoplo who 
knew him here in India, and they told me 
that ho went about here in the garb of a 
Moor, and that he came back among us 
doing penance for his sins; and that tho 
man never went further than Calecut and 
Cochin, nor indeed did wo at that timo 
navigate those seas that we now navigate.” 
—Garcia, f. 30. 

1569.—'*. . . always whereas I havo 
spoken of Gentiles is to be understood 
Idolaters, and whereas I speak of Moores, 
I mean Mahomots secto." — (Caesar Frederike, 
in Maki. ii. 359. 

1610.—''The King was fled for fcare of 
the King of Makasar, who . . . would forco 
the King to turne Moore, for ho is a 
Gentile." — M (dictos, in Purchas, i. 239. 

1611.—*' Les Mores du pay faisoiét courir 
lo bruict, quo les notres avoient сзіб battus," 
—Wytjliet, JT. дев Indes, iii. 9. 

1648.—** King Jangier (JehüngIr) used to 
make use of a reproach: That one Portugees 


Ottoman had made itself felt in Europe, 
the word Turk was that which identi- 
fied itself with the Moslem, and thus 
we have in the Collect for 
Friday,—“Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics.” But to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, whose contact was with 
the Musulmans of Mauritania who had 
over and conquered the Penin- 
sula, all Mahommedans were Moors. 
So the Mahommedans whom the 
Portuguese met, with on their voyages 
to India, on what coast soever, were 
alike styled Mouros; and from the 
Portuguese the use of this term, as 
synonymous with Mahommedan, passed 
to Hollanders and Englishmen. 
The word-then, as used by the 
Portuguese discoverers, referred (0 
religion, and implied no nationality. 
It is plain indeed from many passages 
that the Moors of Calicut and Cochin 
were in the beginning of the 16th 
century people of mixt race, just as 
the Moplahs (q.v.) are now. The 
Arab, or Arabo-African occupants 
of Mozambique and Melinda, the 
Sumilis of ЕЕЕ the Arabs and 
Persians of Kalhüt and Ormuz, Ше 
Boras of Guzerat, are all Mouros 
to the Portuguese writers, though the 
more intelligent among these are quite 
conscious of the impropriety of the 
term. The Moors of the Malabar coast 
were middlemen, who had adopted a 
profession of Islam for their own 
convenience, and in order to minister 
for their own profit to the constant 
trattic of merchauts from Ormuz and 
the Arahian ports. Similar influences 
still affect the boatmen of the same 
coast, among whom it has become a 
‘sort of custom in certain families, that 
different members should profess 
respectively Mahommedanism, Hin- 
duis, and Christianity. З 
-The use of the word Moor for Ma- 
homiuedan died out pretty well amon 
educated Europeans in the Bengal 
Presidency in the Баш of tlie last 
century, or even earlier, but. probably 
held its ground a good REM longer 
among the British soldiery, whilst 
the adjective Moorish will he found in 
our quotations nearly as late as 1840. 
In Ceylon, the Straits, and the Dutch 
Colonies, the term Moorman for a 
Musalman is still in common use. 
Indeed the word is still employed by 
the servants of Madras officers in 
speaking of Mahommedans, or of а 
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was better than three Moors, and ono 
Hollander or Englishman better than two 
Portugees."— Van Twist, 59. 

c. 1665.— Il y on a do Mores ct de 
Gentils Raspoutes (seo RAJPOOT) que 
je savois qu'ils servent, mieux quo les Mores 
ui sont suporbes, and no veulent pas qu'on 
so plaigno d'eux, quelque sotise ou quelque 
tromporie qu'ils fassent.”—Thevenot, v. 217. 


1673.— Their Crow wero all Moors (by 
which Word horeafter must be meant those 
of tho Mahometan faith) apparell'd all in 
white." —Fryer, p. 24. 

ıı They are а Shamo to our Sailors, 
who can hardly ovor work without horrid 
Oaths and hideous Cursing and Impreca- 
tions ; and theso Moormen, on the contrary, 
never set their Hands to any Labour, but 
that thoy sing a Psalm or Prayor, and 
conclude at every joint Application of it, 
* Allah, Allah,’ invoking tho Name of God." 
— lbid. pp. 55-56. 

1685.—'* We putt out a pecco of a Red 
Ancient to appear like а Moor's Vessel: not 
judging it safe to be known to be English ; 
Our nation having lately gott an ill namo 
by abusing yo Inhabitants of theso Islands: 
but no boat would como ncer us . . ." (in 
tho Maldives). — Hedges, Diary, March 9; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 190]. 


1688. — “ Lascars, who aro Moors of 
India.”—Dampier, ii. 57. 

1689.—“‘ The ро whore thoy went ashoro 
wns a Town of tho Moors: Which name our 
Seamen givo to all the Subjects of the 
great Mogul, but especially hix Mahometan 
Бавісоы; calling the Idolators, Gentous or 
Ша boots (soo RAJPOOT)." — Dampier, i. 

7. 


1747.—'* Wo had the Misfortuno to bo rc- 
duced to almost inovitablo Danger, for as 
our Success chiefly depended on the assist- 
ance of tho Moors, Wo were soon brought 
to tho utmost Extremity by, being abandoned 
by them."—JZetter from, Ft. St. Geo. to the 
Court, May 2 (India Offico MS. Records). 


1752.—'* His successor Mr. Godchue . . . 
even permitted him (Dupleix) to continue 
the exhibition of thoso marks of Moorish 
dignity, which both Murzafa-jing and Salla- 
bad.jing had permitted him to display."— 
Orme, i. 367. 

1757.—In Ives, writing in this year, wo 
constantly find the torms Moormen and 
Moorish, applied to the forces against which 
Clivo and Watson woro acting on tho Hoogly. 


1763.—'* From these origins, timo has 
formed in Indian a mighty nation of near 
ten millions of Mahomodans, whom Euro- 
peans call Moors."—Orme, ed. 1803, i. 24. 

1770.—''Beforo the Europeans doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, tho Moors, who 
were the only maritime people of India, 
sailed from Surat und Bengal to Malacca."— 


ap attompt was made to Assassinato him 
last Thursday Morning betweon the Hours 
of One and two o'Clock, by two armed 
Europeans aided and assisted by а Moor- 
man... ."—Hicky's Bengal Gazette, April 7. 

1784.—'' Lioutenants Speediman and Rut- 
ledge . . . were bound, circumcised, and 
clothed in Moorish garments."—In Seton- 
Karr, i. 15. 

1797.—“ Under the head of castes ontitled 
to a favourable term, I belicve you compro- 
hend Brahmans, Moormen, merchants, and 
almost ovory man who does not bolong to 
tho Sudra or cultivating caste. . . ."— 
Minute of Sir T. Munro, in Arbuthnot, i. 17. 

1807.— Tho rest of the inhabitants, who 
are Moors, and tho richer Gentoos, are 
dressed in various degrees and fashions."— 
Ld. Minto in India, p. 17. 

1829.—‘ I told my Moorman, as they call 
the Mussulmans here, just now to ask the 
drum-major when tho mail for the Pradwan 
(1) was to bo made up."—Afem. of Col. Moun- 
tain, 2nd ed. p. 80. 

1839.—'* As I camo out of the gato I met 
some young Moorish dandics on horseback ; 
one of them was ovidontly a ‘crack-rider, 
and bagan toshow off.” — Letters from Madras, 
p. 290. 


MOORA, s. Sea Hind. mard, f- 
Port. amura, Ital. mura; a tack uwe- 
buck). 


MOORAH, s. A measure used in 
the sale of paddy at Bombay and in 
Guzerat. The true form of this word 
isdoubtful. From Molesworth’s Mahr. 
Dict. it would seem that muda and 
mudi are properly cases of rice- 
straw bound together to contain 
certain quantities of grain, the former 
larger and the latter smaller. Hence 
it would he a vague and varying 
measure. But there із а land measure 
of the same name. See Wilson, В.У. 
Маа. пе Madras Gloss. gives 
mooda, Mal. mata, from mütu, ‘to 
cover, “a fastening package; especi- 
ally the packages In a circular form, 
like a Dutch cheese, fastened with 
wisps of straw, in which rice is made 
up in Malabar and Canara.” The 
mooda is said to be 1 cubic foot and 
1,116 cubic inches, and equal to 3 
Kulsies (see CULSEY).] 

1554.—“ (At Bagnim) the Mura of bates 
el rr] contains candi (see CANDY), 
which X) is rice in the husk, aud after 
it is stript it amounts to a candy and a half, 


n d something more." —A. Nunes, p. 30. 
Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 210. an d 
781.—“ Mr. Hicky thinks it a Dut; [1611.—'*I send your worship the 
Let on him to inform his friends H bearer 10 moraes of rico. AA 
particular, and the Public in General, that | i. 116.] 
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1818,—“ Вайу Measuro.— _ 


Phayre's) p. 4. [A similar boat was 
die р.а. г Hind. fil-chehra, 
‘elephant-faced’). Ina letter of 1784 
Warren Hastings writes: “I intend 
to finish my voyage to-morrow in the 
УО. (Busteed, Echocs, 3rd ed. 
291 


1767.—‘‘ Charges Dowanny, viz. :— 

«А fow mi ‘keys and beaulcaks (seo 
BOLIAH) for tho servico of Mahomod Reza 
Khan, and on tho service at the city somo 
are absolutoly necessary . . . 25,000 : 0 : 0. 
— Расса Accounts, in Long, 524. 

1780.—'* Another boat . . . very curiously 
: these are 


stern 9 
a snake, or some other animal.” —Hodges, 40. 


MOORS, THE, s. The Hindustani 
was in the 18th century 
commonly thus styled. The idiom 
is a curious old English one for the 
denomination of a language, of which 
‘broad Scots’ is perhaps a type, and 
which we find exemplified in ‘Mala- 
bars’ (see MALABAR) for Tamil, 
ише ped me: шш Вон 
ог Beng with Indostans for ü 
and with Turks for "Turkish. "Thé 
term Moors is probably now entirely 
obsolete, but down to 1830, at least, 
some old officers of the Royal arm 
and some old Madras civilians would 
occasionally use the term as synony- 
mous with what the former would also 


A *the black language.’ ‘oors for 


* Equal to 883 lbs. 12 oz, 12 drs, 


y | s English. Tho original 
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The following is a transcript of the 
title-page of Hadley’s Grammar, the 
earliest English Grammar of Hindu- 
stani : * 

‘© Grammatical Remarks | on tho | Prac- 
tical and Vulgar Dialect | Of tho | Indostan 
Language | commonly called Moors | with 
a Vocabulary | English and Moors. Tho 
Spelling according to | The Porsian Ortho- 

phy | Wherein aro | Reforances between 
Words resembling each other in | Sound 
and different in Significations | with Literal 
Translations and Explanations of the Com- | 
pounded Words and Circumlocutory Expres- 
sions | For tho more casy attaining the Idiom 
of the Language | Tho whole calculated for 

The Common Practice in Bengal. 

«« — 81 quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti ; si non his utere mecum," 


By Capt. GEORGE HADLEY. 


London : 
Printed for T. Cadell in tho Strand. 
MDCCLXXII." 

Captain Hadley's orthography is 
on a detestable system. "AY 
chookerau, chookcree, for chhokra, chhokrt 
k boy, girl’); dolchinney for dal-chīnī 
‘cinnamon ’), &c. His etymological 
ideas also are loose. Thus he gives 
‘shrimps=chinghra mutchee, ‘fish with 
legs and claws, as if the word was 
from chang (Pers), ‘a hook or claw. 
Bdgdor, ‘a halter,’ or as he writes, 
baug-doore, he derives from dar, ‘dis- 
tance,’ instead of dor, ‘a rope.’ He 
has no knowledge of the instrumental 
case with terminal néjand he does not 
seem to be aware that ham and tum 
(hum and toom, as he writes) are in 
reality plurals (f we’ and ‘you’). The 
grammar is altogether ‘of a very 
ишш and tentative character, and 
ar behind that of the R. C. Mission- 
aries, which is referred to s.v. Hindo- 
stanee. We have not seen that of 
Schulz (1745) mentioned under the 
same. 


1752,— The Centinel was sitting at tho 
top of the poton singing a Moorish song."— 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 272. 

1767.—‘‘ In order to transact Business of 
any kind in this Countrey, you must at least 
have a smattering of the Language for fow 
of the Inhabitants (except in great Towns) 
nguage, of 
this Countrey (or at least the earliest wo 
know of) is tho Bengala or Gentoo. . . . 
But the politest Language is tho Moors 
or Mussulmans and Persian. . . . The only 


that I know anything of is tho 


a small pamphle! received г, George 

еш 177, whlch he found to be the mutilated 
em of his own grammatical scheme, This 
was circulating in Bengal “аб his expence." 


* Hadley, however, mentions in his preface that 
if let had been recei ri 
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Bengala, and that.I do not speak perfectly, 
for you may romombor that] had a 222 
poor knack at learning Languages."—A/S. 
Letter of James Rennell, March 10. 
1779.— 
“С. What language did Mr. Francis speak ? 
W. (Meerum Kitmutgar). The same as Т 
do, in broken Moors."—Trial of Grand v. 


Philip Francis, quoted in Eck Old 
Caletta, 290." А 3 raat 


1783.—“ Moora, by not being written, 
bars all close application."—Lettor in Life of 
Colebrooke, 13. 


» ‘Tho language called ‘Moors’ has 
a written character differing both from the 
Sanskrit and Bengaloo character, it is called 
agree, which means ‘ writing.’ "—Letter in 
Mem: of Ld. Teignmouth, i. 104. 


1781.— 
** Wild perroquets first silence broke, 
Eager of dangers near to prato ; 

But t оу in English nover spoko, 

And sho began her Moors of lato." 
Plassey Plain, a Ballad by Sir W. 
Jones, in Works, ii. 501. 

1788.— Wants Employment. А young 
man who has been poc years in Bengal 
used to common accounts, understands 


Bengallics, Moors, Portuguese. . . ."—In 
Seton Kart, 198. o S 


1789.—'*. . . sometimes slept half an 
hour, sometimes not, and then wroto or 
talked Persian or Moors till sunset, when I 
mus to parade."—Lotter of Sir T. Mvaro, 
i. 76. 


*1802.—'* АП business is transacted in a 
barbarous mixture of Moors, Mahratta, and 
Gontoo."—Sir T. Минго, in Life, i. 333. 


1803.—'* Conceive what society there, will 


be when people speak what they don't think, 
in Moore" Jf. "Elphinstone, in Life, 1. 108, 


1801.—''She had a Moorish woman in- 
terpreter, and as I heard her give orders 
to her interpreter iu the Moorish lang 
. . . I must consider the conversation of the 
first authority."— Wellington, iii, 290. 

n "The Stranger's Guide to the 
Hindoostanio, or Grand Popular Language 
of India, improperly called Moorish ; by J. 

rthwick Gilchrist: Calcutta.” 


MOORUM, s. A word used in 
Western India for gravel, &c., especi- 
ally as used in road-metal. The word 
appears to be Mahratti. Molesworth 
gives *murüm, a fissile kind of stone, 
probably decayed Iw Mer AES 
is the Tel. name for Laterite. (Also 
see САВООК.)] 


[1875.—*' There are few Places Zhero Mor: 
ram, or decomposed ite, is по! 
found." —Griblle, Cuddapal ‚Т. 

[1883.—'* Underneath is Morambu, a 
filtering medium."—Ze Fany, Salem, ii. 43.] 


MOOTSUDDY, s A native ac- 
countant, Hind. mutasaddi from Ar. 
mutasaddi. 


1683.—'' Cossadass Chief" Secretary, 
Mutsuddies, and ye Nabobs Chiof Eunuch 
will be paid all their money beforchand."— 
Hedges, Diary, Jan. 6; [Hak. Soc. i. 61]. 


MRs * Muttasuddies." Sce under 
СОМАЗТА.] 


1785.—'' This representation has caused 
us tho utmost surprise. Whenever the Mut- 
suddies belonging to your department censa 
to yield you propor obedience, you must 

vo them a sovero flogging."—7ippou's 

(ters, p. 2. 

a. “Old age has certainly mado 
havock on your understanding, otherwise 
you would havo known that tho Mutu- 
suddies hero aro not the proper persons to 
determino the market prices there."—Jbidl. 
p. 118. 

[1809.— Tho regular battalions havo also 
been riotous, and confined their Mootusu- 
dee, the officer who keops their accounts, 
and transacts the public business on tho 
part of tho commandant." — Broughton, 
Letters, od. 1892, p. 135.] 


MOPLAH, s. Malayal. mappila. 
The usual application of this word 
is to the indigenous Mahommedans 
of Malabar; but it is also applied to 
the indigenous (so-called) Syrian 
Christians of Cochin and Travancore. 
In Morton's Life of Leyden the word 
in the latter application is curiously 
misprinted as тайа. The derivation 
of the word is very obscure. Wilson 
gives md-pilla, ‘mother’s son, “as 
sprung from the intercourse of foreign 
colonists, who were persons unknown, 
with Malabar women.” Nelson, as 
quoted below interprets the word аз 
‘bridegroom ? (it should however rather 
be ‘son-in-law’).* Dr. Badger suggests 
that it is from the Arabie verb falaha, 
and means ‘a cultivator’ (compare the 
felah of Egypt), whilst Mr. C. P. 
Brown expresses his conviction that 
it was a Tamil mispronunciation of 
the Arabic mwwabbar, ‘from over the 
water! No one of these greatly com- 
mends itself. [Mr. Logan (Malaber, 
її. ecviii) and the Madras Glossary 
derive it from Mal. ma, Skt. mahu, 
‘great,’ and Mal. pilla, ‘a child’ Dr. 

undert’s view is that Mapilla was an 
honorary title given to colonists from 


* The husband of tho exiating Princess of Tan- 
jore is habitually styled by the natives < Лара 


good | Sahid" («П Signor Genero”), as the son-in-law of 


the late Raja. 
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the W., perhaps at first only to their 
‘representatives. 


1516.—'*In all Cn of Моше: 
thero are a great quantity of Moors, who 
of tho same Tanguage ‘and colour as the 
Gentiles of tho comnts + « » Thoy call 
theso Moors Mapulers ; hoy carry on nearly 
all the trado of the seaports. "—Barbost, 146. 


J767.—'' Ali Raja, tho Chiof of Cananore, 


who was a Muhammadan, and of the tribe 


called Mapilla, rejoiced at the success and 
E I) ubammadan Chief."—H. of 


ests of а M 
pm р. 184. 


1782.—". . . les Maplets reguront los 


coutumes et les suporstitions des Gentils, 


sous l'empiro des quels ils vivoient. C'ost 


les enfans des Maplets n'héritont point 


pour зо conformer nux usages des Malabara, 
и 
le 


в 
1 leurs péros, mais des freres de lours 
meres,"—"Sonnerat, i, 193. 


1787.— 
(Of Moplas fierce your hand has tam'd, 
And monstors that your sword has 


maim'd." 
Life and Letters of J. Ritson, 1833, i. 114. 

1800.—'* Wo аго not in tho most thriving 
condition in this country. Polegars, naira, 
and moplas in arms on all sides of us."— 
Wellington, i. 43. 

1813. — “At ono period the Moplahs 
created t commotion in Travancore, 
and towards the end of the 17th century 
massacred the chief of Anjengo, and all 
tho English gentlemen belonging to tho 
settlement, when on a public visit to the 
Queon of Attinga.”—Forbes, Or. Мет. i. 
402 ; [2nd ed. i. 259]. 

1868. — “I ‘may add in crm my 
notice that the Kallana alono of all the 
castes of Madura call the Mahomotans 
*müpilleix' or bridegrooms (Moplahs)."— 
Nelsons Madura, Pt, ii. 55. 


МОВА, s. Hind. morha. A stool 
(tabourct); a footstool. In common 
colloquial use. 


195.—''The old man, whose attention 

had been chiefly attracted by a Ramnaghur 

of which ho was desirous to know 

the construction, . . . departed." — Capt. 
Blunt, in Asiat. Res., vii. 92. 


[1843.—'* Whilst seated оп a round stool 
or шош in tho thanna, . . . I entored 
into conversation with the nadar, . . .” 
—Davidson, Travels in Upper India, i. 197.] 


MORCHAL, з. A fan, or a fly- 


whisk, made of k j 
Hind. morci'hal. IT dece 


„1673, — ЧАП the heat of th 

idle it under somo shady Tree, eens 
> M Ln o armed with a great 
Wallet." —Fryer, 95. VUE 


1690.—(The heat) “так 
Poons n Каша ДА 


name. 7 
one almost sudden, which caused such a 


world was а safi 
malady attack 
some exports affirmed by chill; though 
later it was maintained that no causo what- 
ever could be discovered. 
so powerful and so evil that it immediately 
produced the symptoms of strong poison; 
eg., vomiting, constant desire for water, 
with drying of tho stomach; and cramps 
that contracted the hams and tho soles of 
the fect, with such pains that tho patient 
seemed dead, with the oyos broken and 
the nails of the fingors and toes black 
and crumpled. And for this malady our 
physieians nevor found any 
the patient was carried oif in one day, or 
at the most in а day and night; insomuch 
that not ten in а hundred recovered, and 
those who did recover were such as woro 
healed in haste with medicines of little 
importance known to the natives. So great 
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made of Peacock's Feathers, four or fivo 
Foot long, in the time of our Entertain- 
ments, and whon we take our Repose."— 
Ovington, 335. 

[1826.—'* They (Gosseins) are clothed in 
а mantle, and carry а long pole, and 
a al, or k’s tail."—Pandurang 
Hari, ed. 1873, i. 76.) 


MORT-DE-CHIEN,s. А name for 
cholera, in use, more or less, up to the 
end of the 18th century, and the 
former prevalence of which has tended 

robably to the extraordinary and 
ат notion that epidemic cholera 
never existed in India till the governor- 
ship of the Marquis of Hastings. The 
word in this form is really a corruption 
of the Portuguese mordexim, shopar 
by a fanciful French etymology. 'The 
Portuguese word again represents the 
Konkani and Mahratti modachi, modshi, 
or modwashz, ‘cholera,’ from a Mahr. 
verb modnen, ‘to break up, to sink’ 
‘as under infirmities, in fact ‘to 


collapse’). The Guzarati appears to 
be morcht or morachi. 


[1501. — Writing of this year Correa 


mentions tho prevalence of the diseaso in 
the Samorin's army, but he gives it no 


“Besides other illness there was 


in in the belly that a man hardly survived 
hours of it.”—Correa, i. 489.] 


1543.—Correa’s description is so striking 


that we give it almost at length: ‘This 
winter they had 
which the natives call morxy, and attacking 
persons of ever. quality, from the smallest 
infant at the 
fourscore, and also domestic animals and 
fowls, so that it affected overy living thing, 
male and female. And this malady attacked 


in Goa a mortal distemper 


reast to tho old man of 


ple without any cause that could bo 


assigned, falling upon sick and sound alike, 
on the fat and the lean ; and nothing in the 


ard against it, And this 
the stomach, caused аз 


Tho malady was 


cure; and 
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was the mortality this season that the bolla 
wero tolling all day . . . insomuch that 
the Tuus forbade the tolling of the 
church bells, not to frighten the people . . . 
smd when a man died in tho hospital of 
this malady of morexy the Governor ordered 
ull tho experts to como ther and open 
the body. But thoy found nothing wrong 
except that the paunch was shrunk up like 
a hen's gizzard, and wrinkled like a picco 
End leathor, . . ."—Correa, iv. 288- 


1563.— 

** Page.—Don Jeronymo sends to that 
you wil go and visit his brother іпипс- 
diately, for though this is not tho timo of 
day for visits, delay would be dangerous, 
and he will be very thankful that you come 
at once. 

“ Orta. — What is the matter with the 
pationt, and how long has he been ill? 

(D Бек ESO has got morxi; and he has 
heen ill two hours. 

** Orta, —1 will follow you. 

** Киано,—1я this tho disease that kills 
so quickly, and that few recover from? 
‘Cell mo how it is called by our peoplo, and 
by tho natives, and the symptoms of it, and 
the treatment you uso in it. 

“Orta, — Our name for the discaso is 
Cullerica passio; and tho Indians call it 
aorri; Whence again by corruption we call 
it mordexi. . . . It is sharper here than in 
our own part of the world, for usually it 
kills in four and twenty hours. And I 
have seen some casos where tho patient did 
not live more than ten hours The most 
that it lasts is four days; but as there is 
no rule without an exception, I once saw 
а man with great constancy of virtue who 
lived twenty days continually throwing up 
(A eurginosa." ?) . ... bile, and died at last. 
Ict us go and see this sick man; nnd as 
for tho symptoms you will yourself seo what 
a thing it is."—Gareia, ff. 740, 75. 


1578.—'' Thero is another thing which is 
aiseless called by them canarix, which tho 
Canarin Brahinan physicians usually omploy 
for tho cellerica pasxo sickness, which they 
call morzi ; which sickness is so sharp that 
it kills in fourteon hours ог loss." —A costa, 
Tractado, 27. 

1598.—“ There rcigneth a sicknesse called 
Mordexijn which stealeth uppon men, and 
liundleth thom in such sorte, that it wea- 
keneth a man, and maketh him cast out all 
that he hath in his bodie, and many times 
his lifo withall."— Linschoten, 67 ; [Hak. Soc. 
j. 235 ; Morxi in ii. 22]. 

1599.—'*'The disease which in India is 
ealled Mordicin. This is a specios of Colic, 
which comes on in those countries with such 
forco and vehemence that it kills in a few 
hours; and thero is no remedy discovered. 
It causes ovacuations by stool or vomit, and 
makes one burst with pain. Bui thero is 
а herb proper for the cure, which bears the 
samo name of mordescin."—Carletti, 227. 

1602.—''Tn those islets (off Aracan) they 
found bad and brackish water, and certain 
beans like ours both green and dry, of which 


they ate some, and in tho same moment 
this gavo them a kind of dysentery, which 
in India they corruptly call mordexim, 
which ought to be morzia, and which the 
Arabs call stckaiza (Ar. hayzu), which is 
what Rasis calls зала, a disease which kills 
in 24 hours. Its action is immediately to 
produce a sunken and slender pulse, with 
cold sweat, great inward firo, and excessive 
thirst, the eyes sunken, great vomitings, and 
in fact it leaves the natural powor so col- 
lapsed (derribada) that tho patient scems 
like a dead man."—Couto, Dec. IV. liv. iv, 
cap. 10. 

с. 16010.—**Il regne entre сих vne autro 
maladie qui vient a l'improvisto, ils la nom- 
ment Mordesin, ct vient aucc grande doulour 
des testes, ot vomissement, et crient fort, 
et le plus souvent on meurent," —^yrerd de 
Laval, ii. 19 ; (Нак, Soc. ii. 13]. 

1631.—'* Pulvis ejus (Calumbac) ad scrup. 
unius pondus sumptus cholerae prodest, 
quam Могдехі incolae vocant." — Jac. 

Bantii, lib. iv. p. 43. 

1638.—'*. . . colles qui y regnont Io plus, 
sont colles qu'ils ар vellent Mordexin, qui 
tuo subitemont,”"—Mandelslo, 285. 

1648.—Sce also tho (questionable) Voyages 
Faneur du Sieur Victor le Blanc, 76. 

c. 1665.— Les Portugais врше Мог- 
dechin les quatre sortes do Coliques qu'on 
souffre dans les Indes ou olles sont fro- 
quentes . . . ccux qui ont In quatritme 
soufrent les trois maux ensemble, it savoir lo. 
vomissement, lo flux do ventre, les extremes 
douleurs, ot jo crois que cotto derniore cst 
le Colera-Morbus."—Thevenot, v. 321. 

1673.—''Thoy apply Cauteries most un- 
mercifully in а Mordisheen, called so hy 
the Portugals, being a Vomiting with Looso- 
ness," — Fryer, 14. 

(1674. — “Tho disease called Mordechi 
generally commences with a violent favor, 
ассотрапіой by tremblings, horrora and 
vomitings; theso symptoms are generally 
followed һу delirium and death." Ho pro- 
seribes a hot iron applied to the soles of the 
fect. He attributes the discase to indigos- 
tion, and remarks bitterly that at least the 
prisoners of the Inquisition wero safo from 
this disenso.—Dellon, Relation de l'Inquisi- 
tion de Goa, ii. ch. 71.] 

1690. — “Tho Mordechine is another 
Disease . . . which is а violont Vomiting 
and Looseness."—Ocington, 350. 

с. 1690. — Jtuphiws speaking of tho 
Jack-fruit fov) Н Non oem stomacho 
edendus est, alias onim . . . plerumque 
oritur Passio Cholerica, Portugallis Mordexi 
dicta.”"—Jierb. Amb., i. 100. 

1702.—“ Cette grande indigestion qu'on 
appelle aux Indes Mordechin, ct que 
quelques uns de nos Francais ont appel 6с 

ort-de-Chien." — Lettres Adif., xi. 156. 


Bluteaw (s.v.) says Mordexim is 
properly a failure of digestion which 
is very perilous in those parts, unless 
the native remedy be used. This is to 
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appl: 
heated, 
screams with pain, and 


&c. 


1705.—“ Ce mal s'appelle mort-de-chien." | q 


—Luillier, 113. 


The following is an 
literal translation, as far 
unique : 

1716.—"‘The extraordinary distem; 
this count. 


and what thoy call the Log’ 
is cured by [eit the heol of 


&о., E.T. London, 1726, p. 155. 


1727.—'*. . . tho Mordexin (which scizes 
with such oppression and 
ing to 


one suddonl г 
palpitation that he thinks ho is go 

io on tho spot). "— Valentijn, v. (Malabar) 5. 

c. 1760.—'' There is likowiso known, on 
the Maiabar coast співу, c 
disorder they call tho Mordechin; which 
seizes the patient with such fury of purging, 
vomiting, and tormina of tho intestines, that 
it will ofton carry him off in 30 hours."— 
Grose, 1. 250. 

1768.—' This (cholera morbus) in the East 
Indies, whero it is very frequent and fatal, 
is called Mort-de-chien."—ZLind, Essay on 
Diseases incidental to Hot Climates, 248. 

1778.—In the Vocabulary of tho Portu- 
guose Grammation Indostana, wo find Mor- 
dechim, as a Portuguesa word, rendered in 
Hii by. tho word, ) Шале т.е. bad-hazmi, 

а’ (p. 99). е mos; common 
modern Hind. term for cholera is Arab. 
haizah. The latter word is given by Garcia 
de Orta in the form hackuiza, and in the 
uoiation from Couto аз sachuiza (t). 
ahüngir speaks of ono of his nobles as dying 
in the Deccan, of haizah, in A.D. 1615 (seo 
note to Elliot, vi. 346). It however, 
porhaps not to bo assumed that Жабай 
always means cholera. Thus Macpherson 
mentions (ШО а violent SDN which 
ed in the Camp of. Auran at Bijapur 
їп 1689 is called Ба But in the нара 
Khafl Khün (А0007, vii. 337) tho general 
phrases /а'йп and tculd аго used in reference 
to this disease, whilst tho description is that 
of bubonic plague. 

1781.—'' Early in the morning of the 21st 
June (1781) we had two men seized with 
the mort-de-chien." — Curtis, Diseases of 


_ India, 3rd ed., Edinb., 1807. 
1782.—''Les indigestions appellées dan 
l'Inde Mort-de-chien, sont fi шеп Los 


hond that this was 
de-chien. 
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a thin rod, like a spit, and 
under the heel, till the patient 
then to slap 


the same part with the sole of a shoe, 


example of 
as we know, 


rs of 
(I. of Bourbon) aro tho Ci lick, 
"s Disease, which 
tho pationt 
with а hot iron." —1cct. of the J. of Bourbon, 
in Za Romer Voyage to Arabia the Happy, 


a most violont 
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1783.—'' A disease genorally called ‘ Mort- 
de-chien' at this timo (during tho defence 
of Onors) raged with grent violence among 
tho native inhabitants.” —Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iv. 122. 
1796.—'* Far more dreadful are tho conso- 
uonces of tho above-mentioned intestinal 
colic, called by tho Indians skani, mordexim 
and also Nircomben. lt is occasioned, as I 
havo said, by tho winds blowing from ho 
mountains... tho consequenco is that 
mali, t and bilious slimy matter adheres 
to the bowels, and occasions violent pains, 
vomiting, fevers, and stupefaction ; so that 
porsons attacked with the discaso dio very 
ofton in a fow hours. It sometimes happens 
that 30 or 40 persons dio in this manner, 
in ono place, in the course of the day. . . . 
In the year 1782 this disease raged with so 
much fury that a great many persons died 
of it."— Fra Paolino, E.T. 409-410 (orig. sec 
EOS As to the names used by Fra 
lino, for his Skani or Ciani, wo find 
nothing nearer than Tamil and Mal. sanni, 
‘convulsion, paralysis.’ (Winslow in his 
Tamil Dict. specifics 13 kinds of sanni. 
Kombcn is explained as ‘a kind of cholera or 
smallpox’ (!); and mir-Fomben (‘wator-k.’) 
as а kind of cholera or bilious diarrhon.) 
Paolino adds: ‘Іа droga amaru costa assai, 
e non si poteva amministrare a tanti miser- 
ubili che perivano, Adunque in mancanza 
di questa droga amara noi distillasimo in 
Tagara, o acqua vito di coco, molto sterco di 
cavalli (!), с l'amministrammo agl’ infermi. 
Tutti quelli che prendovano questa guari- 
vano. 


1808.—'*Mórchee or Mortshee (Guz.) 
and Médee (Mah.) A morbid affection in 
which the symptoms are convulsive action, 
followed by evacuations of the first passage 
up and down, with intolerable tenesmus, or 
twisting-like sensation in the intestincs, 
corresponding remarkably with the cholera- 
morbus of торыш synopsists, called b; 
people in England (!) morti- 
sheen, and by others mord-du-chien and 
Maua des chienes, asif it had come from 
France."—A. Drummond, Illustrations, &c. 
A curious notice; and the author was, wo 
presumo, from his title of **Dr.," a modical 
man. Wo suppose for England abovo should 
be read Zndia. 


The next quotation is the latest 
instance of the familiar use of the 
word that we have met with : 


1812.—''General M—— was takon very 
ill three or four days ago; a kind of fit— 
mort de chien—the doctor said, brought on 
Y eating too many radishes."—Original 

'amiliar Correspondence between Residents in 
India, &c., Edinburgh, 1846, p. 287. 


1813.—“‘ Mort de chien is nothing more 
than the Гүр e of Cholera Morbus." 
—Johnson, Inji. of Tropica! Climate, 405. 


The second of the following quotu- 
tions evidently refers to the outbreak 


the country 
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MOSQUE. 


of cholera mentioned, after Macpherson, | Macnamara to the way in which facts 


in the next paragraph. 


1780,—‹“1 am once or twico a year (! 
subject to violent attacks of cholera morbus, 
hero called mort-de-chien. . . ."—/mpey to 
Penning, quoted by Sir James Stephen, 
ii. 339. 

1781.—''The Plague is now broke out in 
Bengal, and rages with great violence ; it 
has swept away already above 4000 porsons. 
200 or upwards have been buried in the 
different Portuguese churches within a fow 
days," —Hicky's Bengal Gazette, April 21. 


These quotations show that cholera, 
whether as an epidemic or as sporadic 
disease, is no new thing in India. 
Almost in the beginning of the Portu- 
guese expeditions to the East we find 
apparent examples of the visitations of 
this terrible scourge, though no precise 
name is given in the narratives, Thus 
we read in the Life of Giovanni da 
Emboli, an adventurous young Floren- 
tine who served with the Portuguese, 
that, arriving in China in 1517, the 
ships’ crews were attacked by a pessima 
malatia di frusso (virulent flux) of such 
kind that there died thereof about 70 
men, and among these Giovanni him- 
self, and two other Florentines (Vita, 
in Archiv. Stor. Ital. 33). Correa says 
that, in 1503, 20,000 men died of a 
like disease in the army of the Хашомп. 
We have given above Correa’s descrip- 
tion of the terrible Goa pest of 1543, 
which was most evidently cholera. 
Madras accounts, according to Mac- 
pherson, first mention the disease at 
Arcot in 1756, and there are frequent 
notices of it in that neighbourhood 
between 1763 and 1787. The Hon. 
R. Lindsay speaks of it as raging at 
Sylhet in 1781, after carrying off a 
number of the inhabitants of Calcutta 
(Macpherson, see the quotation of 1781 
above). It also raged that year at 
Ganjam, and out of a division of 5900 
Bengal troops under Col. Pearse, who 
were on the march through that dis- 
trict, 1143 were in a few days sent 
into hospital, whilst “death raged in 
the camp with a horror not to be de- 
scribed.” The earliest account from 
the pen of an English physician is by 
Dr. Paisley, and is dated Madras, 
Feby. 1774. Та 1783 it broke out at 
Hardwar Fair, and is said, in less 
than 8 days, to have carried off 20,000 
pilgrims, "The paucity of cases of 
cholera among Eurapean troops in the 
returns up to 1817, is ascribed by Dr. 


were disguised by the current nomen- 
clature of disease. It need not perhaps 
he denied that the outbreak of 1817 
marked a great recrudescence of the 
disease, But it is a fact that some of 
the more terrible features of the epi- 
demic, which are then spoken of as 
quite new, had been prominently de- 
scribed at Goa nearly three centuries 
before. 

See on this subject an article by Dr. 
J. Macpherson in Quarterly Review, 
for Jany. 1867, and a Treatise on Asiatic 
Cholera, by С. Macnamara, 1876. То 
these, and especially to the former, we 
owe several facts and references; 
though we had recorded quotations 
relating to mordexin and its identity 
with cholera some years before even 
the earlier of these publications, 


MORDEXIM, MORDIXIM, s 
Also the name of a sea-fish. Bluteau 
says ‘a fish found at the Isle of Quix- 
embe on the Coast of Mozambique, 
very like bogas (?) or river-pikes,’ 


MOSELLAY, п.р. A site at Shiriz 
often mentioned by Най аз а favourite 
spot, aud near which is his tomb, 


c. 1350.— 
** Boy ! let yon liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy pensive heart bo glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots say ; 
Tell them that Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear аз Roenabad ; 
A bower so sweet as Mossellay.” 
Hafiz, rendered by Sir W. Junes, 
1811.—''The stream of Rifknabéd mur- 
mured near us; nnd within threo or four 
hundred yards was the Mossellá and the 
Tomb of Hafiz."— W. Ouseley’s Travels, i, 318. 


1813.—'* Not a shrub now remains of the 
bower of Mossella, tho situation of which is 
now only marked by tho ruins of an ancient 
tower." —Macdonald. Kinneir's Persia, 62, 


Acc z to Pyrard күш {з the word used 
in the Maldive Islands, It is difficult to suppose 
the people would adopt such a word from ile 
Portuguese, Aud prolably the form both in east 
and west is to be NS uma. pa bya hard Он: 
ciation of the Arabic j, as iu now; the olde! 
and probabl the most widely diffused. {See Mr. 
Gray's note in Пак. Soc. 11. 417.] 


MOSQUE. 


Ital. meschita, moschea; French (old) 
mosquele, mosquée; (3) Eng. mosque. 
Some of the quotations might suggest 
a different course of modification, but 
they would probably mislead. 

Apropos of masjid rather than of 
mosque we have noted a ludicrous 
misapplication of the word in the 
advertisement to a newspaper story. 
“ Musjeed the Hindoo: Adventures 
with the Star of India in the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857.” The Weekly Detroit 
Free Press, London, July 1, 1882. 


1336: — “ Corpusquo ipsius porditissimi 


Pscudo- prophetas ‚ « . in civitato quao 
Mecha ai tur... pro maximo sanctuario 


conservatur in pulchrà ipsorum Ecclesia 
uam Mulscket vulgaritor icunt."—Gwl. de 
denscle, in Canisii Thesaur. ed. Basnage, iv. 
1384.—''Sonvi lo mosquette, cioo chieso 
do’ Saraconi . . . dentro tutte bianche ed 
intonicate od ingessate.”—Frescobuldi, 29. 
1543, — ^ And. with tho stipulation that 
tho 5000 larin tangut which in old times 
woro granted, and aro deposited for the 
expenses of tho mizquitas of Bagaim, are 
to be paid from the said dutics as they 
always have been paid, and in regard to 
the said mizquitas and the prayers that aro 
made in them there shall bo no innovation 
whatever."— Treaty at Васліт of the Portu- 
gueso with King Bador of Canbaya (Bahadur 
Shih of Guzerat) in S. Botelho, Tombo, 137. 

1553.—'*. . . but destined yet to unfurl 
that divine and royal banner of the Soldiery 
of Christ... in the Eastern regions of 
Asia, amidst the infernal mesquitas of 
Arabia and Persia, and all tho pagodes of 
tho heathenism of India, on this side and 
beyond tho Ganges.”—Zarros, I. i. 1. 

[c. 1010.—** Tho principal temple, which 
they call Oucouwrou misquitte” (Hukuru 
miskitu, ‘Friday mosquo’).—L’yrard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. i. 72.] 

1616. —'* They aro very jealous to lot their 
women or Moschees be scon.”—Sir T. Roe, 
in Purchas, i. 537 ; [Hak. Soc, ii. 21]. 

1623.—'* We went to see upon the samo 
Lake а meschita, or tomplo of tho 
Mahomoetans."—P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 


i, 69.] 


1031.— 
“ Que a de abominacáo mesquita immiida 
Casa, a Deos dedicada hoje se voja.” ч 
Malaca Conquistada, 1. xii, 43. 


1638. — Mandelslo unreasonably applies 
the term to all sorts of pagan temples, e.g.— 
SPUR i it only in 252, Cities that the 

ns have their many Mosqueys. . . ." 
“ET. 2nd od. 1669, p. jo. xi. 

"The King of Siam is a Pagan, nor d 
his Subjects know any ptio Teligion. 
They have divers Mosquees, Monasterios, 
and Chappols."— bid. p. 104. 

с. 1002.—'*. . . he did it only for love to 
their Mammon; and would havo sold after- 
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wards for as much more St. Peter's . . . to 
the Turks for а Mosquito."—Cowley, Dis- 
course concerning tho Govt. of O. Cromwell. 

1680.—Consn. Ft. St. Gco. March 28: 
“Records the death of Cassa Verona. . - 
and a dispute arising as to whether his 
hody should be burned by tho Gentues or 
buried by tho Moors, the latter having: 
stopped tho procession on tho ground that 
the decensed was а Mussleman and built a 
Musseet in the Towne to bo buried in, the 
Governor with tho advico of his Council 
sent an order that the body should bo 
burned as a Gentue, and not buried by the 
Moors, it being apprehended to be of 
dangerous consequence to admit the Moors 
such pretences in tho Towne."—4JNotes and 
Exts, No, iii. p. 14. 

1719,—'*On condition they had a Сое 
granted, exempting them from paying the 
ee or Musqueet duty."—ln Wheeler, 
ii. 301. 

.1727.—'* There аге no fine Buildings in the 
City, but many large Houses, and some Сага- 
vanserays and Muscheits.”—.1. Hamilton. 
i. 161; [od. 1774, i. 163]. 

c. 1760.—** The Roman Catholic Churches. 
the Moorish Moschs, tho Gentoo Pagodas, 
the worship of the Parsees, aro all equally 
unmolested and tolerated.”—Grosr, i. 44. 

1862.—'*. . . I slopt at a Musheed, or 
village house of prayer."—Brinckman, Rifle 
in Cashmere, 78.] 


MOSQUITO, s. А gnat is so called 
in the tropics. The word is Spanish 
and Port. (dim. of mosca, ‘a fly’), and 
probably came into familiar English 
use from the East Indies, though the: 
earlier quotations show that it was first 
brought from S. “America. A friend 
annotates here: * Xiztic mosquitoes 
are worst of all ; and thé Norfolk ones 
(їп the Broads) beat Calcutta 1” 

It is related of a young Scotch lady 
of a former generation who on her 
voyage to India-had heard formidable, 
but vague accounts of this terror of the 
night, that on. seeing an elephant, for 
the first time, she asked; © Will yon 
be what's called a musqueetae ? " 

1539.—'*T'o this miscry was there ad- 
joyned tho great afiliction, which tho Flies 
апа Gnats (por parte dos atabàcs c mosquitos), 
that coming out of the neighbouring Woods, 
bit and stung us in such sort, as not ono of 
us but was gore blood.”—/iato (orig. cap. 
xxiii.), in Cogan, p. 29. 

1582. — * Wo were oftentimes greatly 
annoyed with a kind of flie, which in the 
Indian tongue is called Tiquari, and tho 
Spanish call them Muskitos.” — Miles 
Phillips, in Ha. їй. 564. 

1584.—“The 29 Day wo set Sailo from 
Saint Iohns, being many of vs stung before 
upon Shoare with the Muskitos; but the 
same night we tooko а Spanish Frigat."— 


MOTURPHA. 


Sir Richard Greenevile's Voyage, in Hakl. 
їй. 

1616 and 1673.—Sce both 
undor Chints. 


‚ 10602.1—-''At night there is a kind of 
‘insect that plagues one mightily ; they arc 
called Muscieten,—it is a kind that by 
their noise and sting causo much irritation." 
—Suar, 68.69. 

1673.—''Tho greatest Pest is tho Mos- 
quito, which not only wheals, but domineers 
by its continual Hums."— Fryer, 189. 


1690. — (Tho Governor) ‘‘ carries along 
with him a Peon or Servant to Fan him, 
and drive away tho busie Flies, and troublo- 
somo Musketoes. This is donc with tho 
Hair of a Horse's Tail." —Ocington, 227-8, 


1740.—**. . . all tho day we wore postered 
with great numbers of muscatos, which аго 
not much unliko tho gnats in Zng/end, but 


More venomous. . . .”"—.Anson’s Vo 9th 
cd., 1750, р. 46. rd 


Terry and Fryer 


1701.— 
s eee sandflies, seck the sheltered 
roo 
And with full rage the stranger guest 
assail, 


Nor spare the sportive child.” 
—Graiager, bk. i. 

1883.—“ Among rank weeds in deserted 
Bombay gafdens,'too, there is a largo, 
speckled, unmusical mosquito, raging and 
importunate and thirsty, which will give a 
new idea in pain to any ono that visits its 
haunts."—Tribes on Му Froatier, 27. 


MOTURPHA, s. Hind. from Ar. 
muhtarafa, but according to C. P. B. 
uuctarifa ; [rather Ar. muhtarifa, mu- 
tarif, ‘an_artizan’], A пате techni- 
cally applied to a number of miscel- 
laneous taxes in Madras and Bombay, 
such as were called sayer (q.v.) in 
Bengal. 

[1813.—'*Mohterefa. Anartificer. Taxes, 
personal and professional, on artificers, 
merchants and others; also on houses, im- 
plements of agriculture, looms, &c., a branch 
of the sayer."— Gloss. Sth Report, s.v. 


*1826.—**. . . for example, tlie tax on 
merchants, manuiacturers, &c. (called moh- 
turfa). . . ."—Grant Dug, Н. of the 
Mahrattas, 3rd ed. 350.] 


MOULMEIN, n.p. This is said to 
be originally a Talaing name Mut- 
mwot-lem, syllables which mean es 
may be made to mean) *one-eye-de- 
stroyed’; and to account for which a 
cock-and-bull legend is given (prob- 
ably invented for the purpose): “Тта- 


dition says that the city was founded 
. .. by a king with three eyes, having 
an extra eye in his forehead, but that 
by the machinations of a woman, the 
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eye in his forehead was destroyed... .” 
(Mason's Burmah, 2nd ed. p. 18). "The 
Burmese corrupted the name into Mau- 
la-yaing, whence the foreign (probably 
Malay) form Маштаїн. The place so 
called is on the opposite side of the 
estuary of the Salwin R. from Marta- 


ban (q.v.), and has ЖАШАШКА 
ou 


that once famous port. ulimein, а 
mere site, was chosen as the head- 
quarters of the Tenasserim provinces, 
when those became British iu 1896 
after the first Burmese War. It hus 
lost political importance since the 


annexation of Pegu, 26 years later, 


but is a thriving city which numbered 
in 1881, 53,107 inhabitants ; [in 1891, 
55,785]. 


MOUNT DELY, n.p. (Sce DELLY, 


MOUNT.) 


MOUSE-DEER, s The beautiful 


little creature, Meminna indica (Gray), 
[Tragulus meminna, the Indian Chev- 
rotain (Blanford, 


Mammalia, 555), 
found in various parts of India, an 
weighing under 6 lbs., is so called. 
But the name is also applied. to several 

species of the genus Tragulus, 


igm, 

nt in the Malay regions, [where, 
according to Mr. Skeat, it takes in 
рша tradition the place of Вгег 
Ra 


bit, outwitting even the tiger, 
elephant, and crocodile.] All belong 
to the family of Musk-deer. 


1 
MUCHAN, s. Hind. таслап, Dekh. 
manchin, Skt. тайса. An elevated 
platform; such as the floor of huts 
among the Indo-Chinese races; or a 
stage or scaffolding erected to watch a 
tiger, to guard a field, or what not. 

c. 1662.—'' As the soil of the country is 
very damp, the people до not live on tho 
ground-floor, but on the machan, which is 
tho name for a raised floor." —Shihdbuddin 
Télish, wy Blockmann, in J. A. S. В. xli. 
Pt. i. 54. 

[1882.—''In a shady green mechan іп 
some fine tree, watching at the cool of 


evening. . . ,"—Suaderson, Thirteen Years, 
3rd ed, 284.] 


MUCHWA, s. Mahr. machwa, Hind. 
machud, machwd. A kind of boat or 
barge in use about Bombay. 


MUCKNA, s Hind. тата, 
[ме comes from Skt. matkuna, ‘a 
ug, a flea, a beardless man, an 
elephant without tusks} A male 


MUCOA, MUKUVA. 


elephant without tusks or with only 
rudimentary tusks. These latter are 
familiar in Bengal, and still more во 
in Ceylon, where according to Sir S. 
Baker, “not more than one in .300 
las tusks; they are merely provided 
with short grubbers, projecting gener- 
ally about 3 inches from the upper 
jaw, and about 2 inches in diameter. 

(The Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, 11. 

Sanderson (13 Years among the Wil 

Beasts of India, [3rd ed. 66]) says: “On 

the Continent of India aucknas, or 

elephants horn without tusks, are de- 

cidedly rare v CUOI reed m 

the herds, and the peculiarity is по 

hereditary or Еа This 
author also states that out of 51 male 
elephants captured by him in Mysore 
inl Bengal only 5 were mucknas. But 
the definition of a makhnd in Bengal 
is that which we have given, including 
those animals which possess only 
feminine or rudimentary tusks, the 
‘short grubbers’ of Baker ; and these 
latter can hardly be called rare among 
domesticated elephants, This may be 
partially due to a preference in 
purehasers.* The same author derives 
the term from mukh, ‘face’; but the 
reason is obscure. Shakespear and 
Platts give the word as also applied to 
*a cock without spurs.’ 

с. 1780.—'* An elephant born with the left 
tooth only is reckoned sacred; with black 
ре in the mouth unlucky, aud not saleable ; 
tho mukna or elephant born without tecth 
is thought tho best."—J/on. R. Lindsay in 
Lives of the Lindsays, iii, 194. 


MUCOA, MUKUVA, np. Mal- 
ayal. and Tamil, mukkuvan (sing.), “а 
Iver, and mukkuvar (pl). (одап 
(Malabar, ii. Gloss. s.v.) derives 1t from 
Dray, mukkuha, ‘to dive’; the Madras 
(Gloss, gives Tam. muzhugu, with the 
ваше meaning] A name applied to 
the fishermen of the western coast. of 
the Peninsula near C. Comorin. [But 
Мг. Pringle (Diary, Ft. St. Geo. 1st 
ser. iii. 187) points out that formerly 
as now, the word was of much more 
general application, Orme in a passage 
quoted below employs it of boatmen at 

wrikal. The use of the word cx- 


* Sir George Yule notes: “1 can distinctly 
to mind G mucknas that I had (I may have per] 
more) outof 30 or 40 elephants that passed through 
my hands." This would give 15 or 20 per cent, of 
mucknas, but ax the stud included females, the 
result would rather consist with Мг, Sanderson's 
5 out of 51 males, 
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tended as far N. as Madras, and on 
the W. coast; it was not confined to 
the extreme S.] It was among these, 
and among the corresponding class of 
Paravars on the east coast, that F. 
Xavier’s most noted labours in India 


occurred. 


1510.—" The fourth clasa aro called 
Mechua, and these are fishers.” —Varthema, 
142. 

1525.—* And Dom Jomo had secret speech 
with a married Christian whose wife nnd 
children were inside the fort, and a valiant 
man, with whom ho arranged to give him 
200 pardaos (and that he gave him on the 
spot) to sot fire to houses that stood round 
the fort. So this Christian, called 
Duarto Fernandes . . . put on a lot of old 
rags and tags, and powdered himself with 
ashes after the fashion of jugues (see JOGEE) 
+» . also defiling his hair with a mixture of 
oil and ashes, and disguising bimself like a 
regular jogue, whilst he tied under his rags 
а parcel of gunpowder and picces of slow- 
match, and so commending himself to God, 
in which all joined, slipped out of the fort 
by night, and as the day broke, he camo to 
certain huts of macuas, which are fishermen, 
and began to beg alms in the usual palaver 
of the jugues, i.e. prayers for their long life 
and health, and the conquest of enemies, 
and easy deliveries for their womenkind, 
and prosperity for their children, and other 
grand things. "—Correa, ii. 871. 

1552.—Barros has mucuaria, ‘a fisher- 
man’s village.’ 

1600.—‘‘ Those who gave the best recep- 
tion to the Gospel wero the Macéas; and, 
as they had no church in which to assemble, 
they did so in the fields and on the shores, 
and with such fervous that the Father 
found himself at times wizh 5000 or 0000 
souls abont him."—Zucena, Vide do P. Г. 
Navier, 117. 

[c. 1610.—** These mariners are called 
Moucois." — Pyrard de Lacal, Hak. Sov. 
i. 314.] 

1615.—“ Edixit ut Macuae omnes, id ext 
vilissima plebecula сс piscatu vivens, Chris- 
tiana sacra susciperent."--Jarric, i. 990. 


1626.—‘ The Muchoa or Mechoe are 
Fishers . . . the men 'l'hecues, the women 
Harlots, with whom they please. . . ."— 
—Purchas, Pilgrimage, 553. 

1677.—Resolved “to raiso the rates of 
hire of the Mesu//as (sec MUSSOOLA) bont- 
men called Macquars."—/%t. St. Geo. Consn., 
Jan 12, in Notes und Els, No. і. 54. 


[168t.— The Maquas or Boatmen yo 
Ordinary Astralogers (sic) for weather did 
« . . prognosticate great Rains. . . ." 
Pringle, Diary, Ft, St. Gco., 1st ser, iii, 131.] 


ligi.—'* They may marry into lower 
Tribes . . . and so may the Muckwas, or 
Fishers, who, I think, aro a higher tribe 
than tho Voulias (seo POLEA).” — 3. 
Hamilton, i. 310, (ed. 1744, i. 312]. 


MUDDAR. 

(1738. — ** Gastos com 
emer in Logan, Malabar, 
ii. 30. 

1715.—'' Tho Macoas, a kind of Malabars, 
who havo specially this business, and, as wo 
might say, the exclusivo privilege in all that 
concerns sca-faring."— Norbert, i. 227-8. 

, 1716.—“ 194 Macquars attending the sca- 
side at night . . . (P.) 8 : 8 : 40.” — Account 
f Extraordinary Expenses, at Ft. St. David 
(India Office MS. Records). 

1760. — “ Fifteen massoulas (soo MUS- 
SOOLA) accompanied tho ships; they took 
in 170 of tho troops, besides the Macoas, 
who are the black follows that row thom.” 
—Orme, ed. 1803, iii. 617. 

[1813.—'*Tho Muckwas or Macuars of 
Tellicherry are an industrious, useful set of 
peoplo."— Forbes, Or. Men. 2nd ed. i, 202.] 


MUDDAR, s. Hind. maddr, Skt. 
manddra ; Calotropis procera, R. Brown, 
N.O. Asclepiadaceac. Опе of the most 
common and widely diffused plants in 
uncultivated plains throughout India. 
In Sind the hark fibre is used for 
halters, &c., and experiment has shown 
it to be an excellent material worth 
£40 a ton in England, if it could be 
supplied at that rate ; hut the cost of 
collection has stood in the way of its 
utilisation. The seeds are imbedded 
in a silky floss, used to stuff pillows. 
This also has been the subject of ex- 
periment for textile use, but as yet 
without practical success, The plant 
abounds with an acrid milky juice 
which the Rajputs are said to employ 
for infanticide. (Punjab Plants.) The 
plant is called Ak in Sind and through- 
out N. India. 


MUDDLE, s. (?) This word is only 
known to us from tlie clever—perhaps 
too clever—little book quoted below. 
The word does not seem to be known, 
and was probably & misapprehension 
of budlee/ [Even Mr. Brandt aud 
Mrs. Wyaft are unable to explain this 
word. The former does not remember 
hearing it. Both doubt its connection 
with budlee. Mrs. Wyatt suggests 
with hesitation Tamil muder, “boiled 
rice,” mudet-palli, “the cook-house.”] 

1836-7.—“‘ Besides all these acknowled; 
and ostensible attendants, cach servant has 
а kind of muddle or double of his own, who 
does all the work that can be put off upon 
him without being found out by his master 
or mistress."—Letlers from Mudras, 38 


! They always como accompanied 
by their Vakeels, a kind of Secretaries, or 
interpreters, or flappors,—their muddles in 

2р 
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MUFTY. 


everybody here has a 
or low." — Letters from Madras, 


MUFTY, =. 


а. Ar. Mufti, an expounder of 
the Mahommedan Law, the utterer 
of the fatwa (sec FUTWAH). Properly 
the Mufti is above the Kasi who 
carries out the judgment, In the 
18th century, and including Regulation 
IX. of 1793, which gave the Company's 
Courts in Bengal the reorganization 
which substantially endured till 1869, 
we have frequent mention of both 
Cauzies and Mufties as authorized ex- 
pounders of the Mahommedan La 


№ ; 
mt, though Каз were nominally 
maintained in the Provincial Courts 
down to their abolition (1829-31), 
practically the duty of those known 
ns Каі to quite 


muddle, high 
80. E 


figis became limited 
different objects and the designation 
of the Law-officer who gave the futwa 
in our District Courts was Mauluvi. 
The title Mufti has been long obsolete 
within the limits of British adminis- 
tration, and one might safely say 
that it is practically unknown to an 
surviving member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and never was heard in India 
asa living title by any Englishman now 
surviving. (See CAZEE, LAW-OFFICER, 
MOOLVEE). 

ph 


b. A slang phrase in the army, for 
‘plain clothes,’ No doubt it is taken 
in some way from a, but the transition 
is а little obscure. (It was perhaps 
originally applied to the attire of 
dressing - gown, smoking - сар, and 
slippers, which was like the Oriental 
dress of the Mufti who was familiar 
in Europe from his appearance in 
Molicre’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Com- 
pare the French en Pekin.] 

а.— 

1653. —“ Pendant la tempeste упо fomme 
Indüstani mourut sur notro bord; уп 
Moufti Porsan do la Secte dos Soha! 
SHEEAH) assista à cotto derniero oxtrémité, 
luy donnant esporanco d'vne meilleure vio que 
callao et аа Бае ой ER agt tout 
co guo l'on lesirer . . . anger 
do босо, - PP De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, cd. 
1657, p. 281. 


1674.—'* Resolve to make a 
Governors of Chai 
old friends of the 
to go to 
аша іш the 
or urchman."— Н 
March 26. In Notes and Exts., No. i. 80. 


t to the 
laput an Hessen 
m and now а! 

for the t of tho 


mu 
hter of the King's Mufti. 
St. Geo. Consn., 


MUGG. 
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1767.—“3d. You will not let tho Cauzy 
or Mufty receivo anything from the tenants 
unlawfully.” — Collectors Instructions, ìn 
Long, 511. 

1777.—“Tho Cazi and Muftis now de- 
liver in the following report, on tho right of 
inheritance claimed by the widow | and 
nephow of Shabaz Bog Khan. . : - TUA 
on the Patna Cause, quoted in Stephens 
Nuncomar and Impey, ii. 167. 

1793.—"8 XXXVI. Tho Cauzies and 
Muftis of tho provincial Courts of Appeal, 
shall also be cauzies and mufties of tho 
courts of circuit in the several divisions, and 
shall not bo removable, except on proof to 
tho satisfaction of tho Governor-General in 
Council that they aro incapable, or havo 
boon НУ of misconduct. . . ."—4Ateg. IX. 
of 1793. 


[s 1855.— Es 
s Think’st thou I fear the dark vizior, 
Or the mufti’s vongeful агт?" 

Bon Gaultier, The Cadi's Daughter.) 


MUGG, np. Beng. Magh. It is 
impossible to deviate without deteri- 
oration from Wilson’s definition of this 
obscure name: “A name commonly 
applied to the natives of Arakan, 
particularly those bordering on Bengal, 
or residing near the sea ; the people of 
Chittagong.” It is beside the question 
of its origin or proper application, to 
say, as Wilson goes on to say, on the 
authority of Lieut. (now Sir Arthur) 
Phayre, that the Arakanese disclaim 
the title, and restrict it to a class held 
in contempt, viz. the descendants of 
Arakanese settlers on the frontier of 
Bengal by Bengali mothers. The 
proper names of foreign nations in 
any language do not require the 
sanction of the nation to n they 
are applicd, and are often not recog- 
nised by the latter, German is not 
the German name for the Germans, 
nor Welsh the Welsh name for the 
Welsh, nor Hindu (originally) a Hindu 
word, nor China a Chinese word. The 
origin of the present word is very 
obscure. Sir A. Phayre kindly 
furnishes us with this note : “There 
is good reason to conclude that the 
name is derived from Maga, the name 
of the ruling race for many centuries 
in Magadha (modern Behar). Thé 
kings of Arakan were no doubt origin- 
ally of this race. For though this із 
not distinctly expressed in the histories 
of Arakan, there are several: legends of 
Kings from Benares reigning in that 
country, and one regarding a Brahman’ 
who marries a native princess, and 


whose descendants reign for a long 
period. I say this, although Buchanan 
appears to reject the theory (see Montg. 
Marten, ii, 18 seqq.)” The passage is 
quoted below. 

On the other hand the Mahommedan 

writers sometimes confound Buddhists 
with fire-worshippers, amd it seems 
nossible that the word may have been 
Pers. апад, = “тариз? [See Risley, 
Tribes and Castes, ii. 28 seg.] "The 
Chittagoug Muggs lon furnished the 
best class of native cooks in Calcutta ; 
hence the meaning of the last quota- 
tion below. 

1585. —'' Tho Mogen, which bo of the king- 
dom of Recon (sco ARAKAN) and Ramo, bo 
stronger than the King of Тїрага ; so that 
Chatigam or Porto Grande (q.v.) is often 
under tho King of Rocon."—/t. Fitch, in 
Нан. ii. 389. 

с. 1590.—(In a country adjoining Pegu) 
“there aro mines of ruby and diamond and 
gold and silver and copper and petroleum 
and sulphur and (the lord of that country) 
has war with tho tribo of Magh about tho 
mines ; also with the tribe of Tipara there 
are battles.”—.1ix (orig.) i. 388 ; (са. Jarrett, 
ii. 120 

c. 1004.—'' Defrat of the Magh Рај. — 
This short-sighted Ríjá . . . becamo elated 
with the extent of his treasures and tho 
number of his elephants .:;. . Но then 
openly rebelled, and assembling an army at 
Sunírgínw laid scige to a fort in that 
vicinity . . . ВЈ Mán Singh... despatched 
a force. . . . These soon brought tho Magh 
Raja and all his forces to action. . . regard- 
less of the number of his boats and the 
strongth of his artillory."—Jndyatullak, in 
Eliot, vi. 109. 
XS d Вора 

ag & o 
Lakori, ia do. vii. 

c. 1605.—'*'Theso many years thoro have 
always been in the Kingdom of Kalun or 
Moy (read Mog) some Portuguese, and with 
them а great number of their Christen 
Slaves, and other Franguis. . . . That was 
the refuge of the Run-aways from Gou, 
Ceilan, Cochin, Malaque (sco MALACCA), 
and all these other places which the Portu- 
gueses formerly held. in the Jadirs."—- 
Bernier, E. p. 53 5 [ed. Constable, 109]. 

1076.— In all Bengala this King (of 
Arakan) is known by no other name but tho 
King of Mogue."—Zacernicr, Е.Г. i. 8. 

1752.—**. . . that as tho time of tho 
Mugs draws nigh, they request us to order 
the pinnace to be with them by.tho end of 
next month." —In Leig, p. 87. 

€. 1810.—''In a paper written by Dr. 
Leyden, that gentleman supposes , . . that 
Magadha is the country of the people whom 
wo call Muggs. . . . The term Mugg, these 
people assured me, is never used, by either 
themselves or by the Hindus, except when 


sion of Manck Rf, the 
itiagong.”—.tbdul-Hamid 


MUGGUR. 
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speaking the jargon commonly called Hindu- 
stani by Europeans. . . ."—F. Buchanan, in 
Eastern India, ii. 18. 

1811.—“ Mugs, a dirty and disgustin 
people, but strong and Жаны. Thoy ara 
somewhat of the Malayan race." —Solcyits, iii. 

1866.—'' That vegetable curry was excel- 
lent. Of courso your cook is а Mug ?"— 
The Раг Bungalow, 389. 


MUGGUR, s. Hind. and Mahr- 
magar and makar, from Skt. makara 
‘a sea-monster’ (see MACAREO). The 
destructive broad-snouted crocodile of 
the Ganges and other Indian rivers, 
formerly called Crocodilus biporcatus, 
now apparently subdivided into several 
sorts or varieties. 


1611. — ''Alagaters or Crocodiles there 
called Murgur match. . . ."—Haiwkiua, in 
Purchas, i, 486. Tho word is hero intended 
for magar-mats or wachh, * crocodilo-fish." 

[1876.—5со under NUZZER.] 

1878.—‘ The muggur is а gross pleh, and 
his features stamp him as low-born. Ніз 
1nanners are coarse.”—L’h. Robinson, In Му 
Indian Garden, 82-3. 

1879.— '* En route T killed two crocadiles ; 
they are usually called alligators, but that 
isa misnomer. Itis the mugger . . . theso 
muggers kill a good many people, and have 
a playful way of getting under a boat, and 
knocking off the stecrsman with their tails, 
and then swallowing him afterwards,"— 
Pollok, Sport, &c., i. 168. 

1881,—** Alligator leather attains by uso a 
beautiful gloss, and is very durable... 
and it is possible that our rivers contain a 
suficient number of tho two varieties of 
crocodile, the muggar and tho garial (sec 
GAVIAL) for the tanuers and leather- 
«dressers of Cawnpore to experimeut upon." 
— Pioneer Mail, April 26. 


MUGGRABEE, n.p. Ar. maghrabi, 
‘western.’ ‘This word, applied to 
western Arabs, or Moors proper, is, 
as might be expected, not now common 
in India. It is the term that appears 
in the Hayraddin Mograbbin of Quen- 
tin Durward. From gharb, the root of 
this word, the Spaniards have the 
province of Algarve, and both Spanish 
imd Portuguese have garbin, a west 
wind. [The magician in the tale of 
Alaeddin is а Maghrali, and to this 
day in Languedoe and Gascony Maug- 
ruby is used’ as а term of cursing. 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, x. 35, 379) 
Muggerbee is used for a coin (see 
GUBBEB).] 


1563. — "The proper tongue in which 


i i гіс is used in Syria 4 
Asn тосон аена in! Petitioner being poor could not do."-- 


and Mesopotamia and in Persia an 


Tartary (from which latter Avicena came) 
and this tongue they call Araby; and that 
of our Moora they call Magaraby, аз much 
as to вау Moorish of the West. . . ."— 
Garcia, f. 19v. 


MULL, з. А contraction of Mulli- 
gatawny, and applied as a distinctive 
sobriquet to members of the Service 
belonging to the Madras Presidency, 
as Bengal people are called Qui-his, 
and Bombay people Ducks or Be- 
nighted. 


[1837.—** The Mulls have been excited also 
by another occurrence . . . affecting rather 
the trading than fashionable world."— 4 siatic 
Journaal, December, p. 251.] 

(1852.—“". . . residents of Bongal, Rom- 
bay, and Madras are, in Eastern parlance, 
designated ‘Qui Hies' ‘Ducks,’ and 
* Mulls.'"—Xotes and Queries, lst ser. v. 
105.] 

1860.—*' It ys апо darke Londo, and ther 
dwellen yo Cimmerians whercof speketh 
Homerus Pocta in his Odysseia, and to thys 
De thei clepen Texebrost or * ус Benyghted 
ffolke.’ Bot thei clepen hemsolvys Mullys 
from Mulligatawnee wheh ys ane of theyr 
goddys from wth thei ben ysprong."—Ext. 
from a lately discovered MS. of Sir Johu 
Maundecille. 


MULLIGATAWNY,s. Thename 
of this well-known soup is simply a 
corruption of the Tamil milagu-tannir, 
*pepper-water'; showing the correct- 
ness of the popular belief which 
ascribes the origin of this excellent. 
article to Madras, whence—and not 
merely from the complexion acquired 
there—the sobriquet of the preceding 
article. 

1784.— 

“Tn vain our hard fate we repine ; 
б a in gun fortuna ve rail; 
n Mul ее-! wo dine, 
Or созан іп Bangalore Jail. 
Seng by a Gentleman of tho Navy 
(one of Hyder's Prisoners), in 
Seton-Karr, i. 18. ї 

(1823.—...ina brasen pot was mulugu 
tanni, a hot vegetable soup, mado chietly 
| from pepper and capsicums: "—Hoole, Mis- 
sions in Madras, 2nd ed. 219.] 


MULMULL, s Hind. malmal; 
Muslin. 


[c- 1590, —‹ Malmal, per picco . , . 4 R." 
—Ain, єй. Blochiani, 1. 94.] 
1683.—'' Ye said Ellis told 

| that he would not take 500 Picces of your 
Petitioner's mulmulls unless your Poti- 
tioner gave him 200 Rups. which your 


our Potitioner 
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Petition of Rogoodee, Weaver of Hugly, in 
Hedges, Diary, March 96; [Hak. Soc. i. 13]. 


1705.—'*Mralle-molles ct autre divorses 
sortes do toiles . . . stinquerques ot les 
belles mousselines."—Luillier, 78. 


MUNCHEEL, MANJEEL, s 
This word is proper to the S.W. coast ; 
Malayal. manjil, mañchal, from Skt. 
mancha. It is the name of a kind of 
hammock-litter used on that coast as 
a substitute for palankin or dooly. It 
is substantially the sane as the dandy 
of the Himalaya, but more elaborate. 
Correa describes but does not name it. 


1561.—'*. . . He camo to tho factory in 

a litter which mén carried on their shoulders. 

"''heso аго mado with thick canos, bent up- 

wards and arched, and from them are 

susponded somo clothes half a fathom in 
width, and а fathom and a half in longth ; 
and at the oxíromitics pieces of wood to 
sustain the cloth hanging from tho pole; 
and upon this cloth a mattross of the samo 
sizoas the cloth . . . the whole very splendid, 
and as rich as the gontlemen . . . my 
dosiro."— Correa, Three Voyages, &e., p. 199. 

1811.—“‘ The Inquisition is about a quarter 
of a milo distant from the convent, and wo 
procooded thither in manjeels."— исап, 
Christian Researches, 2nd cd., 171. 

1819.—'' Muncheel, a kind of litter re- 
sembling a sea-cot or hammock, hung to a 
long pole, with a moveable cover over tho 
whole, to keep off the sun or rain. Six men 
will run vith one from ono end of tho Malabar 
const to tho other, whilo twelve aro necessary 
for tho lightest palanquin,"— Welsk, ii. 142. 

1844.—“ Muncheels, with poles complete. 
. . . Polos, Muncheel-, Sparo."—Jauneson's 
Bombay Code, Ordnance Nomenclature. 

1862.—“ Wo . . . started . . . in Mun- 
sheels or hammocks, slung to bamboos, with 
а задо over them, and carried by six men, 
who kept up uncarthly yells the wholo time.” 
—Markham, Реги and India, 353. 

c. 1880.—'* When I landed at Diu, an 
officer mot mo with a Muncheel for my use, 
viz. a hammock slung to a polo, and pro- 
tected by an awning.” —M.-Gen. R. H. 
Keatinge. 

A form of this word is used at 
Réunion, where a kind of palankin is 
called *le manchy It gives a title 
to one of Leconte de Lisle's Poems : 

m C AGE : 
un nuago frais do claire mousselino 
"Tous les dimanches au matin, 


Tu vonais à la ville en manchy do roti 
Par les rampes de la colline s Y ST 


Le Manchy. 
The word has also been introduced 


by the Portuguese into Africa i 
forms mulo. and тама. ine 


... tangas, que clles chamüo 
— Anaaes Maritimas, iii. 431. 

1850.—'* Tho Portuguese (in Quilliman) 
seldom even think of walking the length of 
their own street, and . . . go from houso to 
house in a sort of palanquin, called here a 
machilla (pronounced maskeela). This 
usually consists of a pole placed upon the 
shoulders of the natives, from which is 
suspended a long plank of wood, and upon 
that is fixed an old-fashioned-looking chair, 
or sometimes two. Then there is an awning 
over the top. hung all round with curtains. 
Each machilla requires about 6 to 8 bearers, 
who are all dressed alike in a kind of 
livery.”—.1 Journey in Е. Africa, by MM. А. 
Pringle, p. 89. 


MUNGOOSE, s. This is the popu- 
lar Anglo-Indian паше of the Indian 
ichneumons, represented in the South 
hy Mangusta Munyos (Elliot), ov Her- 
pestes griseus (Geollroy) of naturalists, 
and in Bengal by Herpestes malaccensis. 
[Blanford (Mammalia, 119 sqq.) recog- 
nises eight species, the ‘Common 
Indian Mungoose” being described as 
Herpestes mungo.) The word is Telugu, 
anangrsu, or munytsa. In Upper India 
the animal is called пема, neold, or 
пуаш, Jerdon gives mangās however 
asa Deccani and Mahr. word ; [Platts 

ives it as dialectic, amd very doubt- 
ully derives it from Ski. malshu, 
‘moving quickly? In Ar. it is bint- 
Yards, ‘daughter of the bridegroom, in 
Egypt kitt or katt Fardin, * Pharaoh's 
cat? (Burton, Ar, Nights, ii. 369]. 


Ко ORS 

1073.—'. . : л “Monguvse is akin to а 
Ferret. . . ."—Fryci; 100. 

1681.—'* The knowled;z: #7 these antidotal 
herbs they have learned from the Moung- 
gutia, a kind of Ferret.”—Anoz, 115. 


1685.— “They have what they call a 
Mangus, creatures something difforont from 
ferrets; these hold snakes in great antipathy, 
and if they onco discover them never give 
pn, PAE they have killed them."—Jtibeyró, 

Я LA 


ives the following as a 
rom a History of Ceylon, 
French, pub- 


Bluteau 
quotation 
tr. from Portuguese into 
lished at Paris in 1701, |, 153. It isin 
fact the gist of an anecdote in Ribeyro. 


Thero аго persons who cherish this 
animal and have it to sleep with thom, 
although it is ill-tempered, for they po 
to poieton by a mangus to being killed by 
a snake." 


1774.—''He (the Dharma Raja of Bhoo- 
tan) has got a little la; -dog and a Mungoos, 
which he is very fond of.” —Bogle's Diary, 
in Markham's Tibet, 27. 
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1790. — “Ніз (Mr. Glan's) oxporiments 
have also established a very curious fact, 
that tho ichneumon, or mungoose, which is 
very common in this country, and kills 
snakes without ог to itself, does not 
uso antidotes . . . but that tho poison of 
snakes is, to this animal, innocont."— Letter 
in Colebrooke's Life, р. 40. 


1829.—“Il Mongüse animalo similo ad 
una donnola.” — Papi, in de Gubernatis, St. 
dei Viagg. Ital., p. 070. 


MUNJEET, з. Hind. majith, Skt. 
manijishtha; a dye-plant (Rubia cordi- 
Jolia, L., N.O. Cinchonaceae) ; ‘Bengal 
Madder." 


MUNNEEPORE, np.  Properly 
Manipür; a quasi-independent State 
lying between the British district of 
Cachar on the extreme cast of Bengal, 
and the upper part of the late kingdom 
of Burma, and in fact including a part 
of the watershed between the tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra and those of the 
Irawadi. The people are of genuinely 
Indo-Chinese and Mongoloid aspect, 
and the State, small and secluded as 16 
is, has had its turn in temporary con- 
(ue and domination, like almost all 
the States of Indo-China from the 
borders of Assam to the mouth of the 
Mekong. Like the other Indo-Chinese 
States, too, Manipür has its royal 
chronicle, but little seems to have been 
роза from it. The Кајаз and peopl 
have, for a period which seems un- | 
certain, professed Hindu religion. A 
disastrous invasion of Manipür by 
Alompra, founder of the present Bur- 
mese dynasty, in 1755, led a few years 
afterwards to negotiations with the 
Bengal Government, and the conclusion 
of a treaty, in consequence of which a | 
body of British sepoys was actually de- | 
spatehed in 1763, but eventually re- 
turned without reaching Manipür. | 
After this, intercourse practically i 
ceased till the period of our first | 
Burmese War (1824-25), when the 
country was overrun by the Burmese, 
who also entered Cachar ; and British 
troops, joined with a Manipiri force, 
expelled them. Since tlen a. British 
officer has always been resident at 
Manipür, and at one time (c. 1838-41 
a great deal of labour was expend 
on opening a road between Cachar 
and Mani уйг. [The murder of Mr. 
Quinton, Chief-Commissioner of Assam, 
and other British officers at Manjpür, 
in the close of 1890, led to the inflic- 


~ 


tion of severe punishment on the 
leaders of the outbreak. The Mahi- 
таја, whose abdication led to this 
tragedy, died in Calcutta in the follow- 
ing year, and the State is now under 
British management during the min- 
Ority of his suecessor.] 

his State has been called by a 
variety of names. Thus, in Rennell’s 
Memoir and maps of India it bears 
the name of Мескеу. In Symess 
Narrative, and in maps of that period, 
it is Cassay ; names, both of which 
have long disappeared from modern 
maps. Meckley represents the name 
(Mei?) by which the country was 
known in Assam; Mogli (apparently 
a form of the same) was the name in 
Cachar ; Ка-а or Ka-thé (according to 
the Ava pronunciation) is the name 
hy which it is known to the Shans or 
Burmese. 


1755.—''I have carried my Arms to tho 
confines of CHINA . . . on tho other quarter 
І have reduced to my subjection tho major 
Ix of the Kingdom of Cassay; whoso 
Icir I have takon captive, see there ho sita 
behind. you. . . ."—Specch of Alampra to 
Capt. A at Momchaluc. Dalrymple, Or. 
^9. i. 159 


ep. i. 152. 


1759.—** С. ? which . . . lies to tho 
N. Westward of Ava, is a Country, so far 
as I сап learn, hitherto unheard of in 
Europe, . . ."—Letler, dd. 22 June 1759, 
in ihid. 116. 


1762. — *. . . tho President sent tho 
Board a letter which ho had received from 
Mr. Verelst at Chittagong, containing an 
invitation which had been made to him and 
his Council by the Rajah of Neck. to 
assist him in obtaining redress . , . from 
tho Burmas. . .." — Letter, in Wheeler, 
Early Records, 291.) 

1763.—''Meckley is -a Hilly Country, 
and is bounded on the North, South, and 
West by large tracts of Cookie Mountains, 
which prevent any intercourse with the 
countries beyond them ; and on the East* 
hy tho Burampoota (sch  BURRAM- 
POOTER); beyond tho Hills, to the North 
by Asam and /oung ; to the West Cashar ; 
to the South and East the BUnMAH Country, 
which lies between Meckley and China. . . . 
Tho Burampoota is said to divide, some- 
where to the north of /'oog, into two large 
branches, one of which passes through 
Asam, and down by the way of Dacca, tho 
other through Роохо into the Burma 
Country." —Acct. of Meckley, by Nerher Гога 
Gossen, in Dulrymple's Or. Rep., ii. 477-478. 

p» —"...there is about seren days 
plain country botween and 
Burampoota, after crossing which, 


» Here the Kyendwen К, is 


regarded аз а branch 
Of the Brahmaputra. See further on. 
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seven days, Jungle and Hills, to tho in- 
habited border of the Burmah country."— 
Ibid. 481. 

1793,—'*. . . Tho first ridgo of mountains 
towards Thibet and Bootan, forms the limit 
of the survoy to tho north ; to which I may 
now add, that the surveys extend no farthor 
eastward, than the frontiers of Assam and 
Meckley. . . . The spaco betweon Bengal 
and China, is occupied by tho province of 
Meckley and other districts, subject to the 
King of Burmah, or Аха. . . ."—Rennell’s 
Memoir, 295. 

о. {негеп to 1757). '*Elated with 
success Alompra returned to Monchaboo, 
now tho scat ol imperial government. After 
some months . . . ho took up arms against 
the Cassayers. . . . Having landed his 
troops, he was preparing to advanco to 
Munnepoora, the capital of Cassay, when 
iuformation arrived that. tho Peguers had 
revolted. . . ."— Symes, Narrative, 41-42. 

, “АП the troopers in the King's 
servico are natives of Cassay, who aro 
much better horsomen than the Birmans.” 
— Ња. 318. 

1819.—“ nd the point of Negraglia 
(sce NEGRAIS), asfaras Ad (sce ASSAM), 
and even further, there is a small chain of 
mountains that divides Aracan and Cassé 
from the Burmese. . . ."—Sungermano, p. 33. 


1827.—'' The extensive area of the Burman 
territory is inhabited by many distinct 
nations or tribes, of whom I have heard 
not less than eighteen enumerated. The 
most considerable of these are the proper 
Burmans, tho Peguans or Talains, the 
Shans or people of Lao, tho Cassay, or 
more correctly Kathé. . . ." — Crawjurd's 
Journal, 372. 

1855.—''The weaving of these silks . . . 
gives employment to a large body of the 
population in the suburbs and villages 
round the capital, especially to the Munni- 
poorians, or Kathé, as thoy are called by 
tho Burmese, 

“These people, the descendants of un- 
fortunates who wero carried off in droves 
from their country by the Burmans in the 
time of King Mentaragyi and his prede- 
cessors, form a very great proportion . . . 
of tho metropolitan population, and they 
aro largely diffused in nearly all tho dis- 
tricts of Central Burma... . Whatever 
work isin hand for the King or for any of 
tho chief men near the capital, these people 
supply the labouring hands; if boats have 
to lo manned thoy furnish tho rowers; and 
whilst engaged on such tasks any remune- 
ration they may receivo is very scanty and 
uncertain," — Y'ue, Mission to Ava, 153-154. 


MUNSUBDAR. Hind. from Pers, 
muusubdär, ‘the holder of office or 
dignity’ (Ar. mansab). The term was 
used to indicate quasi-feudal dependents 
of the Mogul Government who had 
territory assigned to them, on condition 
of their supplying a certain number of 


horse, 500, 1000 or more. In. man: 
cases the title was but nominal, an 
often it was assumed without warrant. 
Mr. Irvine discusses the question at 
length and represents mansab by “the 
word ‘rank, as its object was to settle 
recedence and fix gradation of pay ; 
it did not necessarily imply the 
exereise of any particular oflice, and 
meant nothing beyond tlje fact that 
the holder was in the employ of the 
State, and bound: in return to yield 
certain services when called apon.” 
(J.R.A.S., July 1896, pp. 510 seqq.)] 

[1617.—'**. . . slew опе of them and 
twelve Maancipdares.”—Sir 7. Roe, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 417 ; in ii. 461, “ Mancipdaries.” 

1623. — **. . . certain Officers of the 
Militia, whom they call Mansubdar."—J. 
della Falle, Hak. Soc. i. 97.] 

c. 1665.—‘‘Mansebdars are Cavaliers of 
Mansel, which is particular and honourable 
Pay; not so great indecd as that of the 
Omrahs . . . they being esteemed as little 
Omraks, and of the rank of those, that ara 
advanced to that dignity."— Jeraier, E.T. 
р. 67 ; [ed. Constable, 215]. 

1673.—':Munsubdars or petty онга." 
—Fryer, 195. 

1758.—*'. . . a munsubdar or commander 
of 6000 horse."— Orne, cd. 1803, ii. 278. 


MUNTRA, s. Skt. mantra, ‘a text 
of the Vedas; a magical formula’? 

1612.—'*. . . Trata da causa primcira, 
segundo os livros que tem, chamados 
Terum Mandra mole” (mantra-mila, māla 
"text ').—Cuuto, Dec. V. i. cap. 3. 

1776.—“ Mantur—a text'óf tho Shaster.” 
—Halhal, Code, p. 17. 

1817.—''..; . he is said to have found the 
great mantra, spell or talisman.” — 204, 
Hist, її. 149. 


MUNTREE, s. Skt. Maniri. A 
minister or high official. ‘The word is 
especially affeeted in old Hindu States, 
and in the Indo-Chinese and Malay 
States which derive their ancient 
civilisation from India. It is the 
word which the Portuguese made into 
mandarin («q.v.). 

1810.—'*When the Court was full, and 
Ibrahim, the son of Candu the merchant, 
was near the throne, the Raja enterod. . . . 
But as soon as the Rajah seated himself, the ` 
muntries and high officers of state arrayed 
themselves according to their rank."—In a 
Malay's account of Government Houso at 
Calcutta, transl. by Dr. Leyden, in Maria 
Graham, p. 200. 

[1811.—'*Mantri." Seeundor ORANKAY. 


[1829.—'* The Mantris of Mewar prefer 
estates to pecuniary stipend, which gives 
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more consoquenco in every point of view."— | quotation from Cosmas the word used 
He LEO cn ee OS ол is nócxos, and. kastzri is a Skt. name, 
still, according to Royle, applied to 
the musk-deer in the Himalaya. The 
transfer of the name to (or from) the 
article called by the Greeks xasrépiov, 
which is an analogous product of the 
beaver, is curious. he Musk-deer 
(Moschus нене L) is found 
throughout the Himilaya at elevations 
rarely (in summer) below 8000 feet, 
aud extends east to the borders of 
Szechuen, aud north to Siberia. 

с. 390.—“ Odoris autom suavitas, ct diversa 
thymiamata, ct amomum, ot cyphi, ocnanthe 
muscus, ct percgrini muris pellicula, quod 
dissolutis ot amatoribus conveniat, nemo 
nisi dissolutus negat."—;t. Jerome, in Lib. 
Secund. «dv, Jocinianim, ей, Vallarsii, ii. 
col. 337. 

с. 545.—" This little animal is tho Musk 
(иӧсхоз). Tho natives call it in their own 
tongue xagrovp. Thoy hunt it and shoot 
it, and binding tight the blood collected 
about the navel they cut this off, and this 
is tho sweet smelling part of it, and what 
we call musk.” —Cosmas Indicopleustes, Bk. xi. 

[*Muske commeth from Tartaria. . . . 
There із a certaino beast in Tartaria, which 
is wilde and big as a wolfo, which beast thoy 
take aliuc, and beat him to death with smal 
stanes yt his blood may be spread through 
his whole body, then they cut it in pieces, 
and take out ull tho bones, and beat tho 
flesh with tho blood in a mortar vory smal, 
and dry it, and make pares to put it in of 
the skin, and theso be the Cods of Muske."-— 
Caesar Frederick, in Hak. ii. 872.) 

1673.—‹ Musk. It is best to buy it in 
the Cod . . . that which openeth with a 
bright Mask colour is best," —Frwer, 212. 


MUSK-RAT,s. The popular name 
of the Sorex cacrulescens, Jerdon, [Croci- 
dura caerulea, затар an animal 
having much the figure ot the common 
shrew, but nearly as large as а small 
brown rat. It diffuses a strong musky 
odour, so penetrative that it 16 
commonly asserted to affect bottled 
heer by running over the bottles in a 
cellar. As Jerdon judiciously observes, 
it is much more probable that the 
corks have heen affected before being 
used in bottling} [and Blanfor 
(Mammalia, 237) writes that “the 
absurd story ... is less credited in 
India than it formerly was omin to 
the discovery that liquors bottled in 
Europe and exported to India are not 
liable to be tainted.”] When the 
female is E ron she fe atten кп 
be follow a string of males 
giving ont the odour strongly. Con 


. MUNZIL, s. Ar. manzil, * descend- 
ing or alighting,’ hence the halting 
place of a stage or march, a day's 
stage. 


1680.— “We were not able to reach 
Obdeen-deen (ye usual Menzill) but lay at 
а sorry Caravan Sarai."—J/edges, Diary, 
July 30; [Hak. Soc. i. 203. “In i. 214, 
mauzeill]. 


MUSCAT, n], Meet Маз. 
A port aud city of Х.Е. Arabia; for a 
long time the capital of "Oman. (See 
IMAUM.) 

[1059.—** Тһе Governor of the city was 
Chah-Navaze-kan . . . descended from the 
ancient Princes of Machate. . . ."— Bernier, 
ed, Constable, 73.) 

1673.—'' Muschat." Sco under IMAUM. 


MUSIC. There is nomatter in which 
the sentiments of the people of India 
differ more from those of Englishmen 
than on that of music, and curiously 
enough the one kind of Western music 
which they appreciate, and seem to 
enjoy, is that of the bagpipe. This is 
testified by Captain Munro in the passage 
quoted below ; but it was also shown 

uring Lord Canning's visit to Lahore 
in 1860, in a manner which dwells in 
the memory of one of the present 
writers, The escort consisted of part 
of a Highland regiment. A venerable 
Sikh chief who heard the pipes ex- 
claimed: ‘That is indeed music! it 
is like that which we hear of in 
ancient story, which was so exquisite 
that the hearers became insensible 
(behosh).? 


1780.— The bagpipe appears also to be a 
favourite instrument among tho natives. 
They have no taste indeed for any other 
kind of music, and they would much rathor 
liston to this Instrument a wholo day thau 
to an organ „for ten minutes," —Manro's 
Narrative, 33. 


MUSK, з. We get this word from 
the Lat. muschus, Greek дбсхоѕ, and 
the latter must have been got, probably 
through Persian, from the Skt. mushka, 
the literal meaning of which is rendered 
in the old English phrase ‘a cod of 
musk.’ The oldest known Euro 
mention of the article is that which 
we give from St. Jerome ; tlie oldest 
medical prescription is in a work of 
Aetius of Amida (c. 540). In the 


MUSLIN. 


this be the mus peregrinus mentioned 
y St. Jerome (see MUSK), as P. 
incenzo supposes 1 


c. 1590.—'' Here (in Tooman Bekhrad, n. 
of Kabul R.) aro also mice that havo a fine 
m! scent." — Ayeen, by Gladicin: (1800) 
ii. 166; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 406 

[1598.—'' They are called swect smelling 
Rattes, for they havo a smoll as if they жого 
fullof Muake."—Zinschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 303. ] 

1653. — “Los rats d'Indo sont do deux 
sortes. . . . La deuxiesmo especo que les 
Portugais appollent cheroso ou odoriferant 
est de la figure d'vn furet” (a ferret), ‘mais 
extrememont potit, sa morscure est vono- 
nouso. Lorsqu'il entro en vno chambre l'on 
le sent incontinent, ot l'on l'entend cricr 
krik, krik, krik."—De la Boullayc-le-Gouz, 
ed. 1657, p. 256. I may noto on this 
that Jerdon says of tho murinus,— 
the la musk-rat of China, Burma, and 
the Malay countries, extending into Lower 
Bengal and Southorn India, especinlly tho 
Malabar coast, where it is said to be the 
common species (therefore probably that 
known to our author)—that tho bito is 
considered venomous by the natives ( Mam- 
mals, p. 51), [a belief for which, according 
in ашан (Lc. р. 236), there із no founda- 

n]. 


1672.—P. Vincenzo Maria, speaking of his 
first acquaintance with this animal (4 ratto 
del musco), which occurred in the Capuchin 
Convent at Surat, says with simplicity (or 
malignity ?): “І was astonished to perceive 
an odour so fragrant* in the vicinity of 
those most religious Fathers, with whom I 
was at the moment in conversation." — 
Viaggio, p. 385. 

1681.—'' This country has its vermin also. 
They have a sort of Hats thoy call Musk- 
rats, becauso they smoll strong of musk. 
"These the inhabitants do not eat of, but 
of cr other sorts of Rats they do." — Kuoz, 
p. 81. 

1789.—H. Munro in his Narrative (p. 34) 
absurdly enough identifies this anil? with 
the Bandicoot, q.v. 

Dip Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 42; [2nd. 

‚ i. 26]. 


MUSLIN, s. There seems to be no 
doubt that this word is derived from 
Mosul (Mausal or Mausil on the 
Tigris,t and it has been from an old 
date the name of a texture, but ap- 
parently not always that of the thin 
sananne am to which we 
now apply it. Dozy (p. 323) says that 
the Arabs employ mausili Д the same 

* “Stupiva d'vdiro tanta «Ха nza.” Тһе 
prc pd EI зыш 

t We have seen, however, somewhere an in- 
ion that the word: 


Кош КҮП camo 
М the шну about Masulipatam, 

according to Mites which 
D ch even in ancient 
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sense as our word, quoting the Arabian 
Nights (Macnaghten's ed., i. 176, and 
ii. 159), in both of which the word 
indicates the material of a fine turban. 
[Burton (i. 211) translates ‘Mosul 
stuff,’ and says it may mean either of 
‘Mosul fashion,’ or muslin.] Тһе 
uotation from Ives, as well as that 
rom Marco Polo, seems to apply to a 
different texture from what we call 
muslin. 


1298.—“ All the cloths of gold and silk 
that aro called Mosolins aro mado in this 
county, (Mausul)." — Marco Polo, Bk. i. 
chap. 5. 


с. 1544.—‹ Almusoli est regio in Meso- 
potamia, in qua texuntur telae ex bombyco 
valde pulchrae, quae apud Syros ot Aegyp- 
iios et apud mercatores Venetos appel- 
lantur mussoli, ex hoc regionis nomine. Et 
principes Aegyptii et Syri, tempore acstatis 
sedentes in loco honorauiliori indhunt vestes 
ex hujusmodi mussoli." — Andreae Bellu- 
mensis, Arabicorum nominum quao in libris. 
alvicennae sparsim legebantur Zauterpretatio. 

1578. — *. : . you have all sorts of 
Cotton-works, Handkorchiefs, long Fillets, 
Girdles . . . and other sorts, by tho Ara- 
bians called Mossellini (after tho Country 
AMussoli, from whence they are brought, 
which is situated in Mesopotamia), by us 
Muslin.”—Rauicolf, p. 84. 

c. 1580.—*' For the rest the said Agiani 
(misprint for Bagnani, Banyans) wear 
clothes of white mussolo or sessa (f) ; having 
their garments very long and crossed over 
the breast."—Gasparo Balbi, f. 33b. 

1673. — “Le drap qu'on estend sur les 
matelas est d'uno toille aussy fino que do 
la mousceline."—App. to Journal d'int. 
Galland, ii. 198. 

1685.—'* I have been told by several, that 
m (so much in uso here for cravats) 
and Calligo (!), and the most of the Indian 
linens, are made of nettles, and I seo not 
tho least Improbability, but that they may 
be made of tho fibres of them."— Dr. Hans 
Sloane to Mr. Ray, in Ray Correspondence, 
1848, p: 163. 

c. 1760.—" This cit; 
ture is Mussolin [read Mussolen] (a cotton 
cloth) which they make very strong and 
pretty fine, and sell for the European and 
other markets."— ves, Voyage, p. 924. 


MUSNUD, s  H.—Ar. тапай, 
from root sanad,**le leaned or rested 
upon it.’ The large cushion, &c., used 
by native Princes in India, in place of 
a throne. . 

1752.—''Salabat-jing . . . went through 
the ceremony of sitting on tho musnud or 
throne,"—Orme, ad. 1803, i. 250. 

1757.—‘‘ On the 29th the Colonel wont to 
the Soubah's and in the prosenca 
of all tho Rajahs and great mon of the court, 


(Mosul)'s manufac- 


MUSSALLA. 
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lod him to the Musland. . . ."—Rejlexions 
by Luke Scrafton, Esq., ed. 1770, p. 93. 

1803.—'* Tho Peshwah arrived yesterday, 
and is to ho seated on the musnud."—.í. 
Wellesley, in Munro's Life, i. 343. 

1809. — “In it was а musnud, with a 
carpet, and a little on опе sido were chairs 
on a white cloth."— Zd. Vulentia, i. 346. 

1824.—'‘They spread fresh carpets, and 
proparod the royal musnud, covering it 
with a magnificent shawl.”— Hajji Baba, ed. 
1835, p. 142. 

,1827.—'' The Prince Tippoo had scarcely 
dismounted from his elephant, and occupicd 
tho musnud, or throno of cushions.”—Sir 
W. Scutt, Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiv. 


MUSSALLA, s P.—H. (with 
change of sense from Ar. така, pl. 
of maslaha) ‘materials, ingredients, 
lit. ‘things for the good of, or things 
or allairs conducive to good "Though 
sometimes used for the ingredients of 
any mixture, eg. to form a cement, the 
most usual RR is to spices, 
curry-stufls and the like. There is a 
tradition of a very gallant Governor- 
General that he had found it very 
tolerable, on a sharp but brief cani- 
paigu, to АП it on chuprassies 
and mussaulchees" (qq.v.), meaning 
chupatties айд musalla. 


1780.—'* A dose of marsall, or purgative 
spices," — Maro, Narrative, 85. 

1809.—'* At tho next hut tho woman was 
grinding missala or curry-stuff on a flat 
smooth stonc with another shaped like a 
rolling pin.” — Maria Graham, 20. 


MUSSAUL, s. Hind. from Ar. 
maskal, ‘a torch? It is usually made 
of rags wrapt round a rod, and fed at 
intervals with oil from an earthen 
pot. 


c. 1407.—**Suddenly, in the midst of the 
night thoy saw the Sultan’s camp approach- 
ing, accompanied by a great number of 
mashal.”—<Alduraz:dk, in N. & Exts, xiv. 
Pt. i. 153. 

1073.—''Tho Duties* march like Furies 
with their lighted mussals in their hands, 
they are Pots filled with Oyl in an Iron 
Hoop like our Beacons, and set on fire by 
stinking rags."—JFryer, 33. 

1705,.—**. . . flambeaux qu'ils appellent 
Mansalles."—Luillier, 89. 

1809.—-‹'Тһезо Mussal or link-boys."— 
Ld. Valentia, і. 17. 


* Deott, a torch-bearer, Thus Baber: ‘If the 


1810.—“The Mosaul, or flambeau, con- 


sists of old rags,wrapped very closoly round 
a small stick."— Williamson, V. M. i, 219. 


[1813.—*' Theso nocturnal processions il- 
lumined by many hundred massauls or 
torches, illustrate tho parablo of the ten 
virgins. . . ."—. , Ог. Mem. 2nd ed. 
ii. 274. 

[1857.—'' Near him was another Hindoo 
- - . he is called a Mussal ; and the lamps 
and Tights are his special department."— 
Lady Falkland, Chow-Chor, 2nd ed. i. 35.] 


MUSSAULCHEE, з. Hind. mash’- 
alchi from maskal (see MUSSAUL), 
with m. Тиин uno An 

nerally implying an agent, [In the 
ye Nights Burton, i, i) al- 
mashvili is the executioner.] The 
word properly means a link-boy, and 
was formerly familiar in that sense as 
the epithet of the person who ran 
alongside of a palankin on a night 
journey, bearing a mussaul “In 
Central India it is the special duty of 
the barber (nd?) to carry the torch ; 
hence тї commonly =‘ torch-hearer?” 
(M.-Gen. Keatinge) The word [or 
sometimes in the corrupt form mus- 
saul] is however still more frequent as 
applied to a humble domestic, whose 
duty was formerly of a like kind, as 
may be seen in the quotation from 
Ld. Valentia, but who now looks after 
lamps and washes dishes, &c., in old 
English phrase ‘a scullion,? 


1610.— “Ho always had in service 500 
Massalgees."—J inch, iu Purckas, i. 482. 
dece Au 87 fix the enn of 
the co: igidly wit les, and put a lamp 
with plenty of oll and k mastralcht [torch- 
bearer] alive into the vault, to look aftor 
tho lamp." — Shihdbuddin Télish, tr. by 
Blockmana, in J.A. 5.11. xli. Pt, i. 82, 


[1665.—“‘Thoy (flambeaux) merely con- 
sist of a picco of iron hafted in а stick, and 
surrounded at the extremity with linen га 
steeped in oil, which are renewed . . . by 
the Masalchis, or link boys, who carry the 
oil in long narrow-necked vessels of iron or 
brass," — ernier, ed, Constable, 361.] 

1673.—“ Trois а du Grand Sei- 
gneur vinrent faire honneur à, M. l'Ambas- 
sadeur avec leurs feux allumés.”—Journal 
d'Ant. Galland, ii. 103. 

1680. — “After strict examination he 
chose out 2 persons, tho Слои (Chowx?), an 
Armenian, who had charge of watching my 
tont that night, and my Moss: a" 
person who carries the light before mo iu 
the Med) еде, Diary, July 2; [Hak. 
i. 


emperor or chief nobility (in Indin) at any time | Soc. 


have occasion for a light by night, these Шу 
Deuties bring in their lamps, which they carry чр 
to their master, and stand holding it close by his 
side "—JDaber, 333. 


775. — *. . . ат Torch- 
we, Tatton of W. Sackrabie, in 


Francis, Lettera, i, 227.) 


MUSSENDOM, CAPE. 
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rto- 


1791.—“. . . un masolchi, ou ро 
"егте, 


flambeau, pour la nuit."—Z. de St. 
Т.а Chaumière Indienne, 16. 

1809.—'' Tt is universally tho custom to 
drive out between sunset and dinner. Tho 
Massalchees, when it grows dark, go out 
to meet their masters on their return, and 
run before them, at tho full rato of cight 
miles an hour, and the numerous lights 
moving along the esplanado produce a sin- 
gular and pleasing effect."--/d. Valentia, 
1. 240, 

1813. —'* Tho occupation of massaulchee, 
or torch-bearer, although generally allotted 
io the village barber, in the purgannas 
under my charge, may vary in other dis- 
fey ee Or. Mem, ii, 417 ; [2nd ed. 
ii. 43]. 

1826, —'* After a short conversation, they 
went away, und quickly returned at the 
hend of 200 men, accompanied by Mus- 
salchees or torch- bearers,” — Pandurang 
Hari, 557 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 69]. 


on; 


up tho place." —A siatie Journal, N.S, v. 197.) 


MUSSENDOM, CAPE, п.р. The 
extreme eastern point of Arabia, at 
the entrance of the Persian Guli. 
Properly speaking, it is the extremity 
of a small precipitous island of the 
name, which protrudes beyond the 
N.E. horn of "Omán. The name is 
written Maséadim in the map which 
Dr. Badger gives with his H. of 'Üman. 
But it ds Ms Mescudem. (от possibly 
Masandum) in the Mohit of Sidi ?Ali 
Rapudün (J. As. Soc. Ben., v. 459). 
Sprenger writes Mosandam (Alt. Geog. 
yl raliens, 107.  [Morier gives 
another explanation (see the quotation 
below).] 

.1516.—'*. . . it (the coast) trends to the 
aH 5 by АБ 80 longues: una Cayo] Mocondon, 
which is at the mouth o Š ia." 
chia 9 of Persia 

1558.—'*. . . before you come to Cape 
Mogandan, which Ptolomy calls Asaburo 
(AgaBiv dxpov) and which ho puts in 234°, 
int which we put in 26°; nnd here termin- 
ates our first division” (o x 
Сова), атов, L ix], C TS Bastern 

1572.— 
“ Olha o cabo Asabáro quo chamado 
Agora he Moçandão dos navegantes : 
r aqui entra o Iago, quo ho fechado 
De Arabia, o Persias torras abundantes.” 
Cumées, х. 102. 


By Burton : 


“ Behold of Asnbón the Head, now hight 
овех Чаш, by the men who ДЕЧ the 
оге о Gulf whose long and lake- 


parts Araby from fortile Persia's plain.” 


[1831.—**. . . amossolei, or man to light | 


The fact that the poet copics the misprint 
or mistake of Barros in Asaboro, shows how 
he made use of that historian. 

1673.—'* Оп the one side St. Jaques (sco 
JASK) his Headland, on the other that of 
Mussendown appeared, and afore Sunset we 
entered the Straights Mouth.”"—F yer, 221. 

1727.—"‘The same Chain of rocky Moun- 
tains continue as high as Zear, abovo Cape 
Musenden, which Cape and Capo Jaqües 
begin tho Gulf of Persia."—A. Hamilton, 
i. 71; [ed. 1744, i. 73]. 

1777.— At tho mouth of the Strait of 
Mocandon, which leads into tho Persian 
gulph, lica the island of Gombroon" (!)— 
Raynal, tr. 1777, i. 86. 

[1808.—**Mtusseldom is a still stronger 
instance of the porversion of words, The 
genuine name of this head-land is Mama 
Nelemch, who was a female saint of Arabia, 
and lived on the spot or in its neighbour- 
hood." —JMorirr, Journey through Persia, p. 6.] 


MUSSOOLA, MUSSOOLAH, 
BOAT, s. The surf loat used on the 
{Coromandel Coast; of capacious size, 
[ана formed of planks sewn together 
| with coir-twine ; the open joints being 
| made good with a CAES or wadding 
rof twisted coir. The origin of the 
word is very obscure. Leyden thought 
it was derived from © masoula , . . the 
Mahratta term for fish” (Morton's Life 
lof Leyden, 64). As a matter of fact 
| е Mahr. word for fish is masoli, 
Konk. mdstlz. "This etymology is sub- 


stantially adopted hy Bp. Heber (see 
below); [and by the compiler of the 
Madras Gloss, who gives Tel. masala, 
Hind. тас], But it may be that 
the word is some Arabic sea-term not 
in the dictionaries. Died, if the 
term used by C. Federici below) be 
not a clerical error, it suggests a 
possible etymology from the Ar. 
masad, ‘the fibrous bark of the palm- 
tree, а rope made of it? Another 
suggestion is from the Ат. mawsül, 
‘joined,’ as opposed to ‘dug-out,’ or 
canoes; or possibly it may be from 
malsūl, ‘tax,’ if these boats were 
subject to a tax. Lastly it is possible 
that the name may be connected with 
Masulipatam ((.v.) where similar 
boats would seem to have been in use 
(see Fryer, 96). But. these are conjec- 
tures The quotation from Gasparo 
Balbi gives a good account of the 
handling of these boats, but applies 
no name to them. 

с. 1500.—:'Spaventosa cosa'$ chi по ha 
pit visto, l'imbarcare e sbarcar lo mercantio 
е le persono a San Tom’. . . adoporano 
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certo barchette fatto aposta molto alte c 
larghe, ch’ essi chiamano Masudi, e sono 
fatto con tauole sottili, e con cordo sottili 
«usite insieme vna tauola con l'altre," &c. 
(there follows a very correct description of 
their usc).—C. Federici, in Fwusio, iii. 391. 

с. 1580.—'*. . „ where (Negapatam) they 
cannot land anything but in the Macules of 
ОП same country," — Primor € Hoxra, &c., 


€. 1582.—'*. , „ Thero is always а heavy 
sea thero (Sau Thom), from swell or storm ; 
чо tho merchandise nnd passengers are trans- 
ported from shipboard to the town by certain 

boats which аго sewn with fine curds, and 
when they approach the beach, where the 
sea breaks with great violence, they wait 
till the perilous wave has past, and then, in 
the interval between one wave and the next, 
thoso boatmen pull with great force, and so 
run ashore ; and being there overteken by 
the waves they are carried still further up 
the beach. And the boats do not break, 
liecauso they give to tho wave, and because 
the beach is covered with sand, and the 
toats stand upright on their bottoms."— 
€. Balbi, f. 89. 

1073.—'* I went ashore in a Mussoola, a 
Boat wherein ten Mon paddle, tho two 
aftermost of whom are Stecrsmen, using their 
Paddles instead of a Rudder, "Tho Boat is 
not strengthened with Kneo-Timbers, as ours 
are; the bended Planks are sowed together 
with Rope-Yarn of the Сосос, and calked 
with Damwar (sco DAMMER) (a sort of 
Resin taken out of the Sea}, so artificially 

ycas to every ambitious Surf."— 


that it 
Fryer, 3 

[1077.—'*Mesullas." Sco MUCOA.) 

1678.—“ Three Englishmen drowned by 
upsetting of а Mussoola hoat. The fourth 
on board saved with the help of -the 
Muckwas" (sco MUCOA). — Ft. St. Geo. 
Consn., Aug. 13. Notesand Erts., No. i. p. 18. 

1679.—'*A Mussoolee being overturned, 
although it was very smooth water and no 
surf, and one Englishman being drowned, a 
Dutchinan being with difliculty recovered, 
tho Boatmen were seized and put in prison, 
one escaping." — Ibid, July 14. In No. 
ii. р. 16. 

1683,—“ This Evening about soven a Clock 
a Mussula coming ashoar . . . was oversott 
in tho Surf and all four drowned."-—J’ringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Geo. lst ser. ii, 51.] 

1685.— This morning two Musoolas and 
two Cattanerans camo off to yo Shippe."— 
delges, Diary, Feb. 35 (Hak. Soc. i. 182). 

1760.—'*As soon as the yawls and pin- 
naces reached tho surf they dropped their 
¢raplings, and cast off the masoolas, which 
immediately rowed ashore, and landed the 
iroops."—Orme, iii. 617. 

1762.—“ No European boat can land, but 
the natives make use of a boat of a particular 
«onstruction called a Mausolo,” c. —ALS. 
Letter of James Rennell, April 1. 

[1773.—'*. . . the governor . . . sent 
also four Mossulas, or country boats, to 
accommodate him. . . ."—/ves, 182.] 


1783.—'' Tho want of Massoola boats 
(built oxpressly for crossing the surf) will 
be severely felf."—In Life of Colebrooke, 9. 

1826.—:* The masuli-boats (which: first 
word is merely a corruption of 'muchli," 
fish) have been often described, and except 
that thoy are sewed together with coco-nut 
twine, instead of being fastened with nails, 
they very much resemble tho high, deep, 
charcoal boats . . . on the Ganges."— Лее, 
ed. 1814, ii. 174. 

1879.—** Madras has no harbour; nothing 
Tut a long open beach, on which the surf 
dashes with tremendous violence. Unlucky 
passengers were not landed there in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but were thrown 
violently on the shore, from springy and 
elastic Masulah bouts, and were occasionally 
carried off by sharks, if tho said honts 
chaneed to be upset in the rollers," —S«ty. 
Reciew, Sopt. 20. 


MUSSUCK, s The leathern water- 
hag, consisting of the entire skin of 
a large goat, stript of the hair and 
dressed, which is carried by а bhishti 
(see BHEESTY). Hind. mashak, Skt. 
masaka, 


[1610,—'*Mussocke;" See underRUPEE. 

[1751.—'*7 hands of Musuk" (probably 
meaning Bhistis).—In Yule, Hedges Diary, 
Нак. Soc. IT. xi.] 

1812.—“Might!it not be worth while to 
try the experiment of having 'mussucks"' 
made of waterproof cloth in England 17— 
Sir Ө. Arthur, in Jad. Adm. of Lord. Bilen- 
barough, 220. 


MUSSULMAN, adj. ands. Maliom- 
medan., Muslim, ‘resigning’ or *suh- 
mitting’ (sc. oneself to God), is the 
name given by Mahommed to the 
Faithful. ‘The Persian plural of this із 
Muslimdn, which appears to have been 
adopted as a singular, and the word 
Musliman or Musalmdn thus formed. 
[Others explain it as cither from Ar. 
pl. Muslimin, or from Muslim-man, 
‘like a Muslim, the former of which 
is adopted by Platts as most probable.] 

1246. — “ Intravimus terram Bisermino- 
rum. sti homines linguam Comanicam 
loquebantur, et adhuc loquuntur ; sed legem 
Sarracenorum tenent."—/^«no. Carpini, in 
Кес. de Voyages, &c. iv. 750. Ai 

„ 1510.—'*. . . disso por (гоз vezes, Lah, 
m^ hilak, lah. Мынан} roçol kalak, о 
Massoleymoens e homes justos da santa ley 
de Mafamede."— Diato, ch. lix. 

1559.—'* Although cach horde (of "Tartors) 
has its proper name, e.g. particularly the 
horde of the Savolhensinns . . . and many 
others, which are in truth Mahometans ; усё 
do they hold it for a grievous insult and 
reproach to bo called and styled Turks; thoy 


MUST. 


wish to bo styled Besermani, and by this 
namo tho Turks also desiro to bo styled."— 
Herberstein, in. Ramusio, ii. f. 171. 

[1568.—« I havo noted hero before that if 
any Christian will becomo a Busormam, - . - 
and bo a Mahumetan of thcir religion, they 
give him any gifts. . ."—4. Edward, in 
Пай. i. 442. 

с. 1580.—'* Tutti sopradetti Tartari segui- 
tano la fedo do' Turchi ot alla Turchesca cre- 
dono, ma si tégono a gran vergogna, o molto 
si corrociano l'esser dotti Turchi, secondo cho 
all’ incontro godono d'esser Besurmani, cios 
gūto oletta, chiamati." — Descrittione della 

Sarmatia Evropa del magn. caval. Абая, 
Gvagnino, in Ramusia, ii, Pt. ii. f. 72. 

1619.—“. . . i Musulmani, ciod i sul- 
vati: cho cosa amonto si chiamano fra 
di loro i maomottani."—7. della Valle, i. 794. 

“Tho precepts of the Moslemans 
uro first, circumcision . . "— Gabriel Sionit, 
in Purchas, ii. 1504. 

1653.—“. . . son infanterio d'Indistannis 

Mansulmans, ou Indiens de In secto des 
Sonnis."— De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 


233. 

1673.— Yet here are a sort of bold, lusty, 
and most an end, drunken Beggars of tho 
Musslemen Cast, that if they sce a Christian 
in good clothes, mounted on a stately horse 
.. . aro presently upon their Punctilio's 
with God Almighty, and interrogate him, 
Why ho suffers him to go a Foot, and in 

я, and this Coffery (sec. CAFFER) (Un- 
believer) to vaunt it thus 1 "— Fryer, 91. 

1788.—'* Wo escapo an ambiguous termina- 
tion by adopting Moslem instead of Musul- 
manu tho plural number.”"—Gillon, pref. 
o vol. iv. 


MUST, adj. Pers mast, ‘drunk.’ 
It is applied in Persia also, and in 
India specially, to male animals, such 
аз elephants and camels, in a state of 
periodical excitement. 

[1882.—“' Fits of Must differ in duration 
in different animals (clephants) ; in somo 
they last for a few weeks, in others for even 
four or five months."—Sanderson, Thirteen 
Years, 3rd ed., 59.] 


MUSTEES, MESTIZ, &c, s A 
half-caste. A corruption of the Port. 
mestiço, having the same meaning ; “а 
mixling ; applied to human beings and 
animals born of a father and mother 
of different species, like a mule" 
(Bluteau) ; French, metis and тёп. 

1546.—'' The Governor in honour of this 
[Bes action (the victory at Diu) ordered 
that all tho mestiços who were in Dio should 
be inscribed in tho Book, and that pay and 
subsistence should be assigned to them,— 
subject to tho King's confirmation. For a 
regulation had been sent to India that no 
mestiço of India should be given pay or 
subsistence : for, as it was laid down, it was 
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their duty to servo for nothing, scoing that 
they had their houses and heritages in the 
country, and being on their nativo soil were 
bound to defend it."— Correa, iv. 580. 

1552.—", . . tho sight of whom as soon 
.ns they came, caused immediately to gather 
about them a number of tho natives, Moors 
in belief, and Negroes with curly hair in 
appearance, and some of them only swarthy, 
as being miatigos."”—Barros, I. ii. 1. 

1580.—'*. . . cho so sono nati qua di 
donno indiane, gli domandano mestizi."— 
Sussetti, in De Gubernatis, 188. 

1588.—**. . . an Intorpretour . . . which 
was a Mestizo, that is halfo an Indian, and 
halfo а Portugall."—Candish, in Hakl. iv. 357. 

c. 1610. —'* Le Capitaine ot les Marchands 

estoiont Mestifs, les autres Indiens Chris- 
tianisez."—J^yrard de Laval, i. 165; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 78; also soc i. 240]. This author has 
also Métifs (ii. 10; [Hak. Soc. i. 373]), and 
again : “, . ; quils appellent Metices, 
c'ost à diro Metifs, meslez” (ii. 23; [Hak. 
Soc. ii. 38] ). 
» “Io vy vno moustre genoralle de 
tous les Habitans portans armes, tant 
Portugais que Metices ct Indiens, and sc 
trouuerent onviron 4000."— Moquet, 352. 


[1615.—'' A Mestiso came to demand pas- 
sage in our junck.”"—Cocks's Diary, Hak. 
Soe, i. 216.] 

1653. —(At Goa) “ Les Mestissos sont do 
plusieurs sortes, mais fort mesprisez des 
Reinols ct Castissos (seo CASTEES), parco 
quil y a eu vn peu de sang noir dans la 
goneration de leurs ancestres . . . la tacho 
d'auoir eu pour ancestre une Indienno leur 
demeure iusques à la centiesme goneration : 
ils peuuent toutesfois estro soldats et Capi- 
taines de forteresses ou de vaisseaux, s'il 
font profession do suiure les armes, et s'ils 
se iettent du costó de l'Eglise ils peuuent 
estre Lecteurs, mais non Prouinciaux."—- 
De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, р, 226. 


с. 1665.—‹ And, in а word, Bengale is u 
country abounding in all things; and 'tis 
for this very reason that so many Portu- 
guese, Mes , and other Christians arc 
fled thither.” — Bernier, E.T. 140; [ed. 
Constable, 438]. 

[1673.—** Beyond the Outworkslive.a few 
Portugals Musteroes or Misteradoes."— 
Fryer, 57.) 

1678.—‘‘ Noe Roman Catholick or Papist, 
whether English or of any other nation 
shall bear oflico'in this Garrison, and shall 
have no more pay than 80 fanams per 
mensem, as pee centinalls, and tho pay 
of those of tho Portuguez nation, as Euro- 
peans, Musteeses, and Topasees, is from 
70 to 40 fanams iS mensem. "—4rticles and 
Orders... of Ft. St. Gco., Madraspatam. 


In Notes and Exts., і. 88. 

1699.—'* Wives of Егестеп, Mustees.”— 
Census of Company's Servants on tho Coast, 
in Wheeler, i. 856. 

1727.—'* A poor Seaman had got a ty 
Mustice Wife" 4. Hamilton, i. io ted 
1744, ii. 8]. 


MUSTER. 


1781.—“Eloped from the service of his 
Mistress a Slave Boy aged 20 years, or 
thereabouts, pretty white or colour of 


Musty, tall and slinder."—Hicky's Bengal 
баб, Fob M. ee у Dm 


1799.—** August 13th. . . . Visited by ap- 
pointment . . . Mrs. Сагоу, the last survivor 
of thoso unfortunate persons who were im- 
prisoned in tho Black Hole of Calcutta. . . . 
l'his lady, now fifty-cight усаїз of age, as 
she herself told me, is. . . of a fair Mesticia 
colour, . . . She confirmed all which Mr. 
Holwell has said. . . ."--Note ly Thomas 
Boileau (an attorney in Calcutta, the father 
of Major-Generals John Theophilus and 
A. Н. Е, Boileau, R.E. (Bengal)), quoted in 
Echoes of Old. Calcutta, 31. 


1831.—'* You don't know these Daboos, 

- » Most of them now-a-days have their 
Misteesa / серега, and their Moosulinaunees, 
and not a few their (ora Recbees likewise.” 
—The Baboo, &c., 107-103. 


1868.—“ These Mestizas, as they nro 
termed, are tho nativo Indians of the Philip- 
pines, whose blood has to a great extent 
perhaps been mingled with that of their 
Spanish rulers. Thoy are u very exclusivo 
people . . . and have their own places of 
amusement . . . and Mestiza balls, to 
which no опе is admitted who ducs not don 
tho costume of the country."—Colliagwoot, 
Rambles of a Naturalist, p. 290. 


MUSTER,s. A pattern, ora sample. 
From Port. mostra (Span. muestre, Ital, 
mostra). The word is current in China, 
as well as India., See Wells Williams's 
Guide, 937. 


с. 1441.—'* Vierio as nossas Galéa por 
commissio sua com algunas amostras do 
ас̧псаг da Madeira, do Sangue de Drago, о 
de outras cousas,"—Cadamosta, Nuregação 
primeira, б. 

1563.—'* And they gave me a mostra of 
атотит, which I brought to Соз, and 
showed to tho apothecaries here; and I 
compared it with the drawings of the 
simples of Dioscorides.”—Gareia, f. 15. 


1601.—'* Musters and Shewes of Gold."— 
Old Transl. of Galcano, Hak. Soc. p. 83. 


1612.—**A Moore camo aboord with a 
muster of Cloves."—Suris, in Purckas, i. 357. 


1012-13.— “ Mustraes.” See under 
CORGE.] 

1673.—'' Merchants bringing and receiving 
Musters.” —Fryer, 81. 

ibus B Oo Poking BEEN 
Matoria lusters." — Quinquepartite In- 
denture, in Charters of tke E.1. Co., 325. 

1727.—“ Не advisod me to send to the 
King ... that I desi ed to trado with his 
Subjects . . . which I did, and in twelve 
Days received an Answer that I might, but 
desired me to send some person. up with 
Musters of all my Goods."—A. Hamilton, 
ii, 200; [ed. 1744]. 
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с. 1760.—* He (the tailor) nover measures 
you; he only asks master jor muster, as ho 
terms it, that is for a pattorn."— ves, 52, 

1772.—''The Governor and Council of 
Bombay must be written to, to send. round 
Musters of such kinds of silk, and silk pioco» 
goods, of the manufacture of Bengal, as will 
serye the market of Surat and Bombay.” — 
Price's Travels, i. 39. 

[1846.—“ The above muster was referred 
{о a party who has lately arrived from 
- + = England, —J, gri, Hort, Soc, 
in Watt, Асом. ‚ vi. pt. it, 001.] 


MUTLUS,s Hind. from Ar. mat- 
lab, The Ar. from talab, She asked, 
woperly means a question, hence 
mtention, wish, object, е, Iu Anglo- 
Indian use it. always means *purpose, 
gist,’ and the like, Illiterate natives 
by a common form of corruption turn 
the word into так. In the Panjab 
this occurs in printed books ; aud an 
adjective is formed, matbalz, * opinion- 
ated, and the like, 


MUTT, MUTH, s Skt. matha; a 

sort of convent where a celibate 
riest (or one making such profession) 
ives with disciples making the sune 

profession, one of whom becomes his 
successor, Buildings of this kind, are 
very common all over India, and some 
are endowed with large estates. 

1850.—'*. . . а Gosacen's Mut in the 
neighbourhood . . ."-—Ras Mala, ed. 1878, 
p. 527.] 

1874.—'* Tho monastic Order is celibate, 
and in a great degree erratic and mendicant, 
but has anchorage places and head-quarters 
in tho maths."—Catc. Reeiew, сххіі. 212. 


MUTTONGOSHT, s. (i.c. * Mutton- 
flesh?) Anglo-Indian domestic Hind. 
for ‘Mutton? 


MUTTONGYE, s Sea-Hind. ma- 
tangai, a ашар martingale ; а cor- 
ruption of the Eng. word. 


MUT np. A very ancient 
and holy Hindu city on the Jumna, 
30 miles above Agra. 'The name is 
Mathura, and it appears in Ptolemy 
as Médoupa ї тд» Gedy. The sanctity 
of the name has caused it to be 
applied in numerous new localities ; 
see under MADURA. [Tavernier (ed. 
Ball, ii. 240) calls it Matura, and 
Bernier (ed. Constable, 66), Maturas.] 


MUXADABAD, np. Ar.—P. 
Maksidabad, a name that, often occurs 


MUXADADAD. 


in books of the 18th century. It per- 
tains to the same city that has latterly 
been called Murshidabad, the capital 
of the Nawibs of.Bengal since the 
beginning of the 18th century. The 
town Maksidabad is stated by Tiefen- 
thaler to have been founded by Akbar. 
The Governor of Бег Murshid Kult 
Khin (о called in English histories 
Jatier Khan), moved the seat of Govern- 
ment hither in 1704, and gave the 
pince his own name, It is written 
Muxudavad in the carly English 
records down to 1760 (Sir W. IV. 
Hunter). 


[c. 1670.—“ Madesou Bazarki,” in Tecer- 
nier, od. Ball, i. 132.] 

1684.—** Doc. 26.—In yo morning I went 
iyo Bulchund a visit according to his 
invitation, who rose up and embraced mo 
when I came near him, enquired of nr 
health and bid mo welcome to Muxoodavad. 
"Недев, Diari, Hak. Soc. i. 59. 

1703-4.—" Tho first act of the Nuwab, on 

his roturn to Bengal, was to change tho 

name of tho city of Makhsoosabad to Moor- 
shudabad ; and by establishing in it the 
mint, and by crecting а palace . . . to 
ronder it tho capital of tho Provinco."— 

Мекигі, H. of Bengal, 309. 

1726.—'* Moxadabath."— Valentijn, Cho- 
rom., ÈC., 147. 

1727.—“ Muxadabaud is but 12 miles 
from it (Cossimbazar) a Place of much 

reator Antiquity, and tho Mogul has a 

fint there; but the ancient name of 

Muraduband has been changed for Rajah- 
mal, for above a Century."—. Hamilton, 
ii, 20; [ed. 1744]. (There is great confusion 
in this.) 

1751.—“I have heard that Ram Kissen 
Scat, who lives in Calcutta, has carried goods 
to that place without paying the Muxidavad 
Syro (sce SAYER) С xk duties, I am 
greatly surprised, and send a Chubdar to 
bring him, and desire you will be speedy in 
delivering him over."—Letter from Naat | 
Allyeredi Сахт to the rest. of Council, 
dated Muxidavad, May 20. 

1753.—''En omettant quelques lioux de 
moindre considération, jo m'arréte d'abord 
à Mocsudabad. Со nom signifie ville do la 
monnoie. Et en effct c'est là où so frappe 
cello du pays; ot un grand fauxbourg de 
cotto villo, appelé Aziagonge, est la résidence 
du Nabab, qui gouverne lo Bengale presquo 
souverainoment."— D' Ancille, 03. 

.1796.—'* The Nabob, irritated by the 
disappointment of his expectations of im- 
menso wealth, ordered Mr. Holwell and the 
two other prisoners to bo sont to Muxa- 
davad."— Orme, iii. 79. 

1782.—'* You demandan account of the 
East Indies, the Mogul's dominions and 
Muxadabad. . . . l imagino when you 
made the above requisition that you did it 
with a view rather io try my knowledge 


to 
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than io inercaso your own, for your great 
skill in geography would point out to you 
that Muxadabad is as far from Madras, a3 
Constantinoplo is from Glasgow."—7. Munro 
to his brother William, in Liye, &c. iii. 41. 
1881.— It is alleged in a passage in- 
troduced in Mrs. C. Mackenzic's interesting 
memoir of her husband, Storms and Sunshine 
of a Soldier's Life, that “ Admiral Watson 
used to sail up in his ships to Moorshedabad.” 
But thero is no ground for this statement. 
So far as I can trace, it does not appear 
that tho Admiral's llag-ship ever went 
above Chandernagore, and tho largest of 
the vessols sent to Hoogly oven was the 
Bridgewater of 20 guns. No vessel of the 
flect appears to have gone higher. 


MUZBEE, s. The name of a class 
of Sikhs originally of low caste, vulg. 
mazbi, apparently mazhabi from Ат. 
mazhab, ‘religious belief? Cunningham 
indeed says that the name was applied 
to Sikh converts from Mahommedau- 
ism (History, p. 379). But this is not 
the usual application now. Dum 
the sweepers have adopted the Sikh 
faith they are known as Mazhabis. 
... When the Chuhra is circum- 
cised and becomes а Musulman, he is 
known as a Musalli or a Kotna” 
(Maclagan, Panjab Census Rep., 1891, 
p. 202).] The original corps of Muz- 
bees, now represented by the 32nd 
Bengal N.I. (Pioneers) was raised 
among the men labouring on the 
Baree Doab Canal. 

1858.—'*On the 19th June (1857) I ad- 
vocated, in the search for new Military 
classes, the raising of a cerps of Muzzu- 
bees. .. . Tho idea was ustimately carried 
out, and improved by making them pioneers," 
Іш from Col. H. В. Edwardes to R. 
Montgomery, Foy., March 23. 

“To the same destination (Delhi) 
was sent а strong corps of Muzhubee (low- 
caste) Sikhs, numbering 1200 men, to servo 
as pioneers," — Letter from Е. Temple, Seere- 
ay to Puijab Gort, dd. Lahore; May 25, 


MYDAN, MEIDAUN, s. Hind. 
from Pers. maiddn. An open space, 
an esplanade, parade-ground. or green, 
in or adjoining а town; а pieza (in 
the Italian sense); any open plain 
with grass on it; а chauydn (see 
CHICANE) ground; a battle-field. In 
Ar, usually, a hippodrome or race- 
course. d 

c. 1330.—“' But the brethren wore mean- 
while brought out to tho Medan, i.e, the 
piazza of tho City, where an exceeding great 
firo had been kindled. And Friar ‘Thomas 
went forward to cust himself into the fire, 


MYNA, MINA. 


but as ho did so a certain Saracen caught | 1t imitates the human voice and sı 


him by tho hood . . 
Cathay, 63. 

1018.—** When it is the hour of complines, 
or a little later to speak exactly, it is the 
timo for the promenade, and every one gocs 
on horseback to tho meidan, which is always 
kept clean, watered by a number of men 
whose business this is, who water it ing 
the water in skins slung over the shoulder, 
and usually well shaded and very cool.”— 
Р. della Valle, i. 707. » 

€. 1665.—" Celui (Quervansera) des Etran- 
gers ost bien plus spacicux que l'autre ct cst 
quarré, ct tous doux font face au Meidan." 
7- Thecenot, v. 214. 

1070.—'* Before this house is a great 
square meidan or promenade, planted on 
all sides with great trees, standing in rows.” 
—-A ndriesz, 85. 

1073.—'* The Midan, or open Space before 
the Caun's Palace, is an Oblong and Stately 
Piatzo, with real not belied Cloisters.”— 
Fruer, 219. 

1838.—'* All this was done with as much 
coolness and precision, ач if he had been at 
exercise upon the maidaun.”—The Kazzit- 
bash, і. 223. 

[1859. -** A 21-pound howitzer, hoisted on 
to the maintop of the Shannon, looked 
menacingly ovor the Maidan (at Calcutta) 

« "—Ulipkant, Nurratice of Ld. Elgins 
Mission, i. 60. 


MYNA, MINA, «с. s Hind. 
тата. А name applied to several 
birds of the family of starlings. The 
common тупа is the Acridotheres tristis 
of Linn. ; the southern Hill-Myna is the 
Gracula, also Eulabes religiosa of Linu. ; 
the Northern Hill-Myna, Eululos inter- 
media of Пау (see Jerdon's. [ids ii. 
Pt. i. 325, 337, 339) Of loth the 
first aud last. it may be suid that. they 
are among the most teachable of 
imitative birds, articulating words 
with great distinctness, апа without 
Polly’s nasal tone. We have heard a 
wild one (probably the first), on a 
tree in a field, spontancously echoing 
the very peculiar call of the black 
partridge from an adjoining jungle, 
with unmistakable truth. There is 
a curious description in Aelian (De 
Nat. An. xvi. 2) of ап Indian talking 
bird which we thought at one time 
to he the Муна; but it seems to be 
nearer the Shama, and under that 
head the quotation will be found. 


-"—Friavr Odoric, in 
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tos ks with 
great distinctness,” — Ain, od. Jarrett, iii. 

1631.—Jac. Bontius describes a kind of 

in Java, which he calls Pica, sex 

potius Sturnua Indicus, “The owner, an 
old Mussulman woman, only lent it to tho 
author to be drawn, after great persuasion, 
and on a stipulation that the beloved hird 
should got no swino's flesh to eat, And 
when he had promised accordingly, tho 
avis pessima immediately began to chaunt : 
Orang Naswani catjor mcan babi! io. Dog 
of a Christian, eater of swine !'"—Lib, v. 
cap. 14, p. 67. 

1661.—“In the Duke’s chamber there is 
а bird, given him by Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, 
comes from the East Indys, black the 
greatest part, with the finest collar of white 
about the neck ; but talks many things and 
пеуех like tho horse, and other things, tho 
best almost that сусг I heard bird in my 
life."—Pepys, Diary, April 25, Prof, Nowton 
in Mr. Whentley's ed. (iv. 118) is inclined to 
identify this with the Мупа, and notes that 
one of the earliest. figures of tha bird is b 
Eleazar Albin (Nat. Hist, of Birds, ii, pl. 33) 
in 1733. 

(1703. — “Among singing birda that 
which in Bengall is called tho Minaw is 
tho only one that comes within my know- 
ledge."—In Yide, Hedges’ Diary, Нак. Soc. 
ii, ceexxxiv.] 

1803. —'* During the whole of our stay two 
minahs wero talking almost incessantly, to 
tho great delight of the old lady, who often 
laughed at what toy, said, and praised their 
talents. Hor hookah filled up the interval,” 
—14і. Гаі, i. 227-8, 

1318. —'Тһо myneh is a very entertaining 
hird, hopping about the house, and articu- 
lating several words in the manner of tho 
HERB оа Or. Mem, 1. 47 ; (2nd cd. 
1. 92. 

1817.—** Of all birds tho ckiony (miner) is 
themost highly prized."— Гас, Jaca, і. 260. 

18/5.—'* A talking mina in а cage, and a 
rat-trap, pras the adornments of the 

—The Dilemma, ch. xii. 
"The шула has no wit. . . . His 
ray of catching a worm is to lay hold 
of its tail and pull it out of its holo,— 
generally breaking it iu tho middle and 
losing the bigger ludf."—Pk. Robinson, 1 
My ludian Garden, 98. 

1879.--“* So the dog went to а mainá, and 
snid : * What shall I do to huri this cat !' — 
Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 18. 


" ©... beneath © 
Striped squirrels raced, the mynas perked 
and picked. 
The pus brown sisters chattered in tho 
thorn...” 
E. Aravld, The Light of Asia, Pook. i. 


[Mr. M‘Crindle (Invasion of India, 186) | Хос SEVEN SISTERS in Glos. Mr. 
is in favour of the Myne.] | Arnold makes too many ! 


1590.—'** The Mynah is twice the size of | ка 
anf Skdrak, with glossy Маск plumage, but | MYROBALAN, 5. A pamp applied, 


with the bill, wattles and tail coverts yellow, | to certain dried fruits 
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astringent flavour, but of several 
species, and not even all belongin, 

to the same Natural Order, which 
were from an early date exported from 
India, and һай а high reputation in 
the medieval pharmacopoeia. This 
they appear (some of them) to retain 
in native Indian medicine; though 
they seem to have disappeared from 
English use aud have no place in 
Hanbury and Flüekiger's great work, 
the Pharmecoyraphia, They are still, 
to some extent, imported into England, 


hut for use in tanning and dyeing, not 


in pharmacy. 
lt is not quite clear how the term 
myrobalan, in this sense, came iuto use. 
For tlie people of India do not seem to 
have any single пате denoting these 
fruits or drugs аз а group ; nor do the 
Arabie dictionaries afford one either 
(hut see further on). MupogáAaros is 
spoken of by some ancient authors, 
eg. Aristotle, Dioscorides and Pliny, 
but 16 was applied by them to one or 
more fruits * entirely unconnected with 
the subjects of this article. This name 
lad probably been: preserved in the 
laboratories, and was applied by some 
early translator of the Arabic writers 
on Materia Medica to these Indian 
products. Though we have said that 
Ко far as we can discover) the diction- 
aries afford no word with the compre- 
hensive sense of Myrobalan, it is 
probable that the physicians had such 
a word, and Garcia de Orta, who is 
trustworthy, says explicitly that the 
Arab practitioners whom he had con- 
sulted applied to the whole class the 
name delegi, a word which we cannot 
identify, unless it originated in a 
clerical error for alelegi, i.e. thlilaj. 
The last word may perhaps be taken 
as covering all myrohalans ; for accord- 
ing to the Glossary to Rhazes at 
Leyden (quoted by Dozy, Suppt. i. 43) 
it applica to the Kabuli, the yellow, 
and the bluck (or Indian), whilst the 
Emblic is also called Ihlilaj amlaj. 
.In the Kashmir Customs Tariff 
(in Punjab Trade Report, cexcvi.) we 
have entries of 
“ JTulela (Myrobalan), 
Bulela (Bellerick ditto). 
Amla (Emblica Phyllanthus)." 


АИ Ee ORSE 
t] E 
RADISH TREE—the Ben-nuts of old ORSE 
nd i ef Ben, uscd as a basis in 


The kinds recognised in the Medieval 
pharmacopoeia were five, viz. :— 

(1) The Emblic myrobalan ; which is 
the dried astringent fruit of the 
Anwuld, nwla of Hind., the JZZmblic« 
officinalis of Gaertner (Phyllanthus 
emblica, I, Euphorbiaceae). 
The Persian name of this is ата, 
but, as the Arabic amlaj suggests, 
obably in older Persian атп, and 
lie no doubt Emblica. Garcia says 
it was called by the Arab аа 
єтїї (which we should write 
ambalji). é 

(2) The Belleric Myrobalan ; the fruit 
of Terminalia Bellerica, Roxb. (Х.О. 
кушун consisting of a small 

! nut. enclosed in a thin exterior rind, 
| The Arabic name given in Ibn Baithar 
is belilij; in the old Latin version of 
Avicenna belilegi; and in Persian it is 
called бий and bulila. Garcia says the 
Arab physicians called it  beleregi 
(halirij, and in old Persian probably 
balirig) which accounts for Bellerica. 

(3) The Chebulic Myrobalan; the 
fruit of Terminalia Chebula, Roxh, 
The derivation of this name which we 
have given under CHEBULI is con- 
firmed by the Persian name, which is 
Halila-i-Kabuli. It can hardly have 
been a product of Kabul, but may 
have been imported into Persia by 
that route, whence the name; as 
calicoes got their name from Calicut. 
Garcia says these myrobalans were 
called by Jäs. Arabs quchului. Пт 
Baithar calls'them helélaj, and many 
of the authorities whom he quotes 
specify them as Kabulz. 

(4) and (5). The Black Myrobaluu, 
otherwise called “Гап, and the 
Yellow or Citrine. These, according 
to Royle (Essay on Antiq. of Hindoo 
Medicine, pp. 36-37), were both 
products of T. Chebula in different 
states; but this does not seem quite 
certain. Further varieties were some- 
times recognised, and nine are said to 
he ified in а paper in an early vol. 
of the Philos. Tr«nsactions* One kind 


* This article we have been unable to find. Dr. 
Hunter іп As. Res, (xi. 182) quotes from a Persian 
work of Mahommed Husain Shirüzi, communi- 
cated to him by Mr. Colebrooke, the names of 
G varieties of Halila (or Myrobalan) аз afforded 
in different stages of maturity by the Terminalia 
Chebwla:—1. Н. Zira, when just set (from Zire, 
cummin-seed). 2. Н. Jawi (from Jau, baricy). 
3. Zangi or Hindi (The Black M.) 4. Н. Chini. 
5. H.'Asfar,or Yellow. б. Л. Kabuti, the mature 
fruit. [See Dr. M "а article in Watt, Econ. 
Dict, vi. pt. iv. 33 sul 
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called Siu? or Chinese, is mentioned 
hy one of the authorities of Ibn 
Baithar, quoted below, and is referred 
to by Garcia. 

The virtues of Myrobalans are said 
to be extolled by Charaka, the oldest 
of the Sanskrit writers on Medicine. 
Some of the Arabian and Medieval 
Greek authors, referred to hy Royle, 
also speak of a combination of different 
kinds of Myrobalan called Т 
Tryphala; a fact of great interest. 
For this is the triphala (‘Three-fruits’) 

-of Hindu medicine, which appears in 
Amarakosha (c. A.D. 500), as well as in 
a prescription of Susruta, the disciple 
of Charaka, and which is still, it would 
seem, familiar to the native Indian 
practitioners. It is, according to Roy] 

a combination of the black, yellow an 
Chebulic ; but Garcia, who calls it tinc- 
pala (in-phalin Hind. =‘Three-fruits’), 
seems to imply that it consisted of the 
three kinds known in Goa, viz. citrine | 
(or yellow), the Indian (or black), and | 
the belleric. [Watt, Econ. Dict. vi. pt. 
iv. 32 seqq.] The emblic, he says, were 
not used in medicine there, only in 
tanning, like sumach. The Myro- 
balans imported in the Middle Ages 
seem often to have been preserved (in 
syrup ?). 


€. B.C. 340.—“ ibre ў "yévrqaus ToU картой, 
ё тї архӯ ёаті xcpls "у\икбтутоз. ed 
BupaBaddvwy dé Orüpuy ér тї руй, 


tenderer to th i i 
hene е tooth (like candied walnuts), 


otter they are. . . . Some lo 

that in India thoy are candied Кр ah 
ripe (acerbe), just as wo candy * the unripe 
tender walnuts, and that when they aro 
candied in this way they have no nut 
within, but aro all through tender like our 
walnut-comfits. But if this is really done, 
anyhow nono reach us excopt thoso with a 
nut inside, and often very hard nuts too. 
Thoy should be kept in brown carthen 
pots glazed, in a syrop mado of cassia 


phera or | fistula + and honey or sugar; and thoy 


should remain always in tho syrop, for they 
form a moist preserve and are not fit to use 
dry."— Pegolotti, р. 377. 


c. 1313.—(At Alexandria) “ are sold by the 
fen mans (тепе, sco MAUND), . . . amo- 
mum, mirobalans of every kind, camphor, 
castor, . . ."—Jbid. 57. 


1487.—'*. . . Vari grandi di сопѓосіїопо, 
mirobolani o gengiovo,"— Leiter on presents 
sent by the Sultan to L. de' Medici, in 
Roscoc's Lorenzo, cd. 1825, її. 372. 


1505.—In Calicut) **li nasco mirabolani, 
emblici е chobali, li quali valono ducati do' 
cl baar (sco BAHAR.)" — Lionardo Ca’ 
Masser, p. 27. 


1552. — “Та campagno de loricho est 
entournée de mütaignes do tous costoz: 
poignant laquelle, et du costé do midy est 

mer morte, . . . Les arbres qui portent 
le Licion, naissent en ceste plaine, ct aussi 
les arbres qui portent les Myrobalans 
Citrins, du noyau desquels les habitants 
font do l'huillo."X—/^. Belon, Observations, 
ed. 1554, f. 144. 


1560.—“ Mais pourco quo lo Воп, que lea 
Grecz appellent Balanus Myrepsica, m'a 
fait souvenir des Myrabolans des Arabes, 


бта» davit, ol карто elec yNvxcis*. KowGs | dont y en a cinq especes: et quo d'ailleurs, 
92 сіс: orpvpvol каї ev Tj pásce айтди on бп vse ordinairement cn Medecine, 
такро. . ."—Aristoteles, De Plantis, ii. 10. ' encores que les anciens Grecz n'en ayent 
z М fait aucune mention: il m'a semblé bon 
€. A.D. 60. —'* poin dy Аѓуйятш *ylverav | d'on toucher mot: ear i'eusso fait grand 
Tpvyarat бє promupoícys Tis Karà Tijv | tort ices Commentaires do los priuer d'vn 
órópav dxpijs, mapeuóé(pov тї 'Apagu 
pupoBaXNáro, cóua бё Meere." — Dio- 
scorides, de Mat. Malica, i. cxlviii, 


€. A.D. 70.—'*Myrobalanum Troglodytis 
et Thebaidi et Arabiae quae Iudaeam ab 
Aegypto disterminat commune est, nascons 
unguento, ut ipso nomine apparet, quo |; 
item indicatur ct glandem esse, Arbor est 
heliotropio . . . simili folio, fructus magni- 
tudine abellanae nucis," &e.— "ss, xii. 
21 (16). 


c. 510.—A ope of A&tius of Amida, 


, 175) show that some Cassia 
mon kind) was known in the 
early € ч of our era аз кас(а cupryywons 
and cassia fistidaris? whilst the drog now called 
Cassie. Fistula, Ia, іх first noticed by a medical 
writer of Constantinople towards A. n. 1300, Pego- 
lotti, at p. 360, gives a few lines of instruction for 
р judging of cassia fistula; ** It ought to be black 
which will be found transcribed under | ud thick, and unbroken (sido), and heavy, anc 
ZEDOARY, includes myrobalan among а | the thicker itis, and the blacker the outside rind 
large number of ingredients, chiefly of САС nes aq пина АН i ui dc кийа IM, 
Oriental origin; and one doubts whether | MEUS E Y , 


H lie whole we should suppose Pegolotti'a 
the word may not here be used in the later EU to e either a ance UR ‘or solid 


twigs of a like plant (II. & F. 470). ! 
1 This is probably Balanitis aegyptlora, Delile, 
the sek of the Arabs, which is not unlike myro- 


sense. 


c. 1913.—** Preserved Mirabolans (mira: | 


bolani conditi) should be big and black, and | palan fruit and yields an oll much used medi- 


the спхојоре 
tooth; an 


2Q 


over the nut tendor to the | cinaly. The negroes of th 
the bigger and blacker and | intoxicating spirit of it. 


е Niger make an 
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fruict si кодон еп Medecina. Ily SURE 
cing especes de Myrabolans."—Afa i, 
Cont. om Dioscorides, old Fr. Te. p.39. ' 


1610.— 

“ Kastril. How know you? 

Subtle. By inspection on her forehead ; 
And subtlety of lips, which must be tasted 
Often, to mako a Judgment. " 

[Kisses her again.] 
"Slight, she melts 


NABÓB, s Ром. Nabdbo, and 
Fr. Nabab, from Hind. Меша, which 
is the Ar. pl of sing. Ndyab (see 
Like a Myrabolane."—The Alchemist, iv. 1. | NAIB), ‘a deputy,’ and was applied in 


А а singular sense* to а delegate of the 
Sca mong оят fruita, thoy зц roS chief, viz. to a Viceroy or 


l 
itrons . . . 1 
ово ie Bonga re COSE J m chief Governor under the Great Mogul 


Bernier, ed. Constable, 438.] eg. e S ea SS the Wave d 
—'' Speaking of tho Glans. Unguen- | Oudh, the Nawab of Arcot, the Nawdi 
Ehe rir là Balanus Afirepsina or | Ndzim. of Bengal From this use it 


taria, otherwise call’ p L 
became a title of rank without neces- 


sarily having any office attached. It 
is now a title occasionally conferred, 
like а peerage, on Mahommedan 
gentlemen of distinction and 

service, as Раз and Rdjé are upon 


ordinary care he used in cultivating such as 
were sont to him in Holland." —Notice ofa 
Work\ by Abraham Munting, M.D., in 
Philosoph, Trans. ix. 249, 


Nabob is used iu two ways: (a) 
simply as a poU and representa- 
tive of Nawdb. We get it direct from 
the Port. nabábo, see quotation from 
Bluteau below. (b) It began to he 
applied in the 18th century, when the 
transactions of Clive made the epithet 
familiar in England, to Anglo-Indians 
who returned with fortunes from the: 
East; and Foote's play of ‘The Na- 
bob’ (Nábob) (1768) aided in giving 
general currency to the word in this 
sense, 


a— 


1601.—“*. . . delante del Nauabo quo 
ез justicia шауог."—(неггеғо, Relacion, 70. 


1615.—'''There was as Nababo in Surat 
а certain Persian Mahommedan (Mouro 
Parsio) called Mocarre Веёћійо, who had 
como to Goa in tho time of the Viccroy 
Ruy Lourengo de Tavora, and who being 
treated with much familiarity and kindness 
by the Portugueso . . . came to confess 
that it could not but be that truth was with 
their Law, . . ."— Boctrro, p. 954. 

1616.—** Catechumeni ergo parentes viros 
aliquot inducunt honestos et asscasoros 
Nauabi, id est, judicis supremi, cui con- 
siliarii erant, uti et Proregi, ut libellum 
famosum adversus Pinnerum spargerent."— 
Jarric, Thesaurus, iii, 378. 

1652. — “Tho Nahab+ was sitting, ac- 


MYSORE, n.p. Tam. Matsür, Can. 
Maisüru. The city which was the 
capital of the Hindu kingdom, takin 
its name, and which last was found 
in 1610 by a local chief on the decay 
of the WIDE (see BISNAGAR, 
NARSINGA) dynasty. C. P. Brown 

ives the etym. as Matsi-tir, Maisi 

ing the name of a local goddess like 
Pomona or Flora ; йт, ‘town, village.’ 
It is however usually said to be a 
corruption of Afahish-dsura, the buffalo 
demon slain by the goddess Durga or 
Kali. [Rice (gar i, 1) gives Cari. 
Maisa, from Skt. Mahisha, and tru, 
*town.] 


[1696.—'* Nabob Zulphecar Cawn is gone 
into the Mizore country after tho Mahratta 
Rs e o -"—Lottor in Wilks, Mist, Sketches, 
Madras reprint, i. 60.] 


MYSORE THORN. The Cacsal- 
Pinia sepiaria, Roxb. It is armed with 
short, патр recurved prickles; and 
is much used asa. fence m the Deccan. 
Hyder Ali planted it round his strong- 
holds in Mysore, and hence it is often 
Sum *Hyders Thorn,” Haidar ka 
ghar, 


Tm DAE хат mud tho under- 
wood consis ushes, prickly | '* Dozy says (2nd ed, 393) that the plural form 
pears, mysore thorn, intermingled in wild | has been adopted by mistake, Wil *hono- 
confusion, ^ —Lady Falk Chor-chow, riically." Possibly. in this and other like cases It 
2nd od. i. 300.] came from popular misunderstanding of the Arabic 

Plurals, So wo have omra, i.e. «mare, pl. of amir 
used singularly and forming a plural umrüyün. 
Mo cce TD 

йз wt 5 sO mi 

part of the English vendite" Че т = 


NABOB. 


cording to the custom of the Country, bare- 
foot, like ono of our Taylors, with a great 
number of Papors sticking between his 
‘Toes, and othors between tho Fingers of his 
loft hand, which Papora ho drow somotimes 
from between his Toes, sometimes from 
between his Fingers, and ordor'd what 
answers should bo given to every ono."— 
Tavernier, E. T. ii. 99; [ed. Ball, i. 291]. 


1653.— *. . . il prend la qualité do 
Nabab qui vault autant à diro quo mon- 
ЧТ РА "— De la Boullaye-le-Gouz (ed. 

1), 142, 


1666.— Tho ill-dealing of tho Nahab 
proceeded from a scurvy trick that was 
play'd me by three Canary-birds at the 
Great Mogul's Court. ‘The ‘story whercof 
was thus in short . . ."—Tuvernier, E.T. 
ii, 57 ; [ed. Ball, i. 131]. 


. 1073.—''Gaining by these steps a nearer 
intimacy with tho Nabob, he cut tho new 
Business out avery day.”— Fryer, 183. 


1075. — “But when wo were purposing 
noxt day to depart, there came lotters out 
of tho Moorish Camp from the Nabab, tho 
field-marshal of the Great Mogul. . . ."— 
Heiden Vervaarlijke Schip-Break, 52. 


1682.—'. , . Ray Nundelall yo Nábabs 
Puan, who gave mo а most courteous recep- 
tion, rising up and taking of me by ye 
hands, and ye like at my departure, which 
1 am informed is a greater favour than ho 
has ever shown to any Franke. . . ."— 
Hedges, Diary, Oct, 27; (Нак, Soc. i. 42]. 
Hedges writes Nubul, Nabub, Naveb, Хае. 


1716.—''Nabábo. Termo do Mogol. He 
o Titolo do Ministro que ho Cubeca.” — 
Bluteav, s.v. 


1727.—'*A few years ago, tho Nabob or 
Vico - Roy of Chormondel, who resides at 
Chickakal, and who superintends that Coun- 
try for the Mogul, for somo Disgust he had 
received from the Inhabitants of Diu 
Islands, would have made a Present of 
them to tho Colony of Fort 3t. George." —, 
al, Hamilton, i. 374; [ed. 1744]. 


1742,—'* We have had a great man called 
tho Nabob (who is tho next person in dignity 
to the Great Mogul) to visit the Governor. 
.. » His lady, with all her women atten- 
danco, camo tho night before him. All the 
guns fired round the fort upon her arrival, 
аз well as upon his; Ле and ske are Moors, 
whoso women are never seon hy any man 
upon carth except their husbands."—Letter 
from Madras in Mrs. Delany's Life, ii. 169. 


1713. — ** Every governor of a fort, and 
every commander of a district had assumed 
the titlo of Nabob . . . ono day after having 
recoived tho homage of several of these 
little lords, Nizam ul muluck said that he 


had that day seen no less than eighteen 
ED in the Carnatic."—Orme, Reprint, 
. i. 51. 


1752. — "Agreed . . . that a present 
Should bo mado tho Nobab that might 
prove satisfactory."—In Long, 33. 
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NABOB. 
e xd though m; ha 
1 : 
dut y years havo passed in this 


У, 
No Benefit acquired—no Nabob’s booty." 
Epilogue at Fort Marl h, b; Чг 
pi Marsden, in PA i Am 
1787.— 
“ Of armaments by flood and field ; 
Ot Nabobs you havo made to yield," 
Ritson, in Life und Letters, i. 194. 


PEU Lu ва; зано is e "Tailor 
who brought out n long bil 

of Lord Wellesloy's staff. and a ms 
quenco provided for; others say he was an 
adventurer, and sold knicknacks to tho 
Nabob of Oudo."—Sir T. Munro, in. Life, 
i. 971. 


1809,— I was surprised that I had heard 
nothing from the Nawaub of tho Carnntic." 
—/4. Valentia, i. 381. 

c. 1858.— 

“ Le vieux Nabab ct la Begum d'Arkate." 
Leconte de Lisle, cd. 1872, p. 156. 
b— 


1701.— Mogul Pitt and Nabob Bute.” 
—Horace Walpole, Letters, ed. 1857, iv, 222 
(Staaf. Dict.). 

1773.—'* I regretted the decay of respect 
for men of family, and that а Nabob would 
not carry an election from them. 

< JOHNSON : ЧУ sir, tho Nabob will 
carry it by means о! his wealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, ns it must 
he whero nothing can be had. without 
money; lut if it comes to personal pro- 
forenco, the man of family will alwa; 
carry it."—Hosirell, Journal of « Tour to 
Hebrides, under Aug. 25. 


1777..—“ In such a revolution . . . it was 
impossible but that a number of individuals 
should have acquired large property. "Thoy 
did acquire it; and with it they scem to 
have obtained the detestation of their 
countrymen, and the appellation of nabobs 
аз a term of roproach.— /^rice's Tructs, i. 13. 


1130.—'*The Intrigues of a Nabob, or 
Bengal the Fittest Soil for tho Growth of. 
Lust, Injustice, and Dishonesty. Dedicated 
to the Поп, the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company. By Honry Fred. 
Thompson. Printed for tho Aathor.” (A 


1783.—"' Tho office given to а young man 
going to India is of trifling consequence. 
But he that gocs out an insignificant hoy, 
in a few ycars returns a great Nabob. Mr. 
Hastings says ho has two hundred and fifty 
of that kind of raw mue who -expect 
to be speedily manufactured into the mer- 
chantlike quality I mention." — Burke, 
Sperch on Рока Б.Т. Bill, im Works and 
orr., ed. 1852, iii. 506. 


1187.—'* The ikera for him тА) 
were Burgess, who has completely done for 
himself in one day ; Nichols, a lawyer ; Mr. 
Vansittart, a nabob; Alderman Le Mo- 
surier, a smuggler from Jersey; . . . and 
Dempstor, who is one of tho good-natured 
candid men who connect themselves with 


o RON ENON oie SEE NACODER. 
every ред шап "they can find." " — Ld. Minto, 


in Life, &o., i. 126. 
peer Isn't he very rich?’ said 
Reg di Toy say all Indian Nabobs are eno 
mously n. *. T Vanity Fair, od. 1867, i. 17. 


1872.—'*Co train de vio facilo . . - suffit. 

à me fairo Luce TE АН ротоло) ae 
1 urgeois ot les 

pede "ille. n Rec. des Deux Mondes, 


xcviii. 938. 
1874.—'' At that timo (c. 1830) the Royal 
Socioty was very differently comp f 


18/8.—' 5. ., A Tunis ?—interrompit lo 
duo. .. . Alors pourquoi co nom do Nabab ! 
—Bah ! les Parisions n'y regardent pas de 
Pour oux tout riche étranger ext 
porta d'où il vienne. 


iph. Daudet, 


si e 
un Nabab, n'im 
Ге Nabab, par A 


It is purism quite erroneously ap- 
plied wad we find Nabob in this 
B miswritten Nawub; thus: 


1878. — “These wero days when India, 
little known still in the land that rules it, 
was less known than it had been in the 

prices generation, which had seen Warren 
astings impeached, and burghs * bought 
and sold by Angl lo-Indian Nawabs." 
Smith's Life of Dr John Wilson, 30. 


But there is no question of purism 
in the following delicious passage : 


1878.—‘‘If . . . the spirited proprietor 
of tho Daily Telegraph had been informed 
that our aid of r their friends the Turks 
would havo takon the form of a tax upon 
раро, and a concession of tho Levis to act 
Commanders of Regiments of Bashi- 
Bozouks, with a request to the General- 
issimo to d them in as forward a 
рано аз Nabob was given in tho host of 
David, the harp in Meses h' 
Ont would not have twanged long to the 
tune of a crusade in behalf of the Sultan 
of Turkoy."—Truth, April 11, p. 470. In 
this резина in which tho wit is cqualled 
only о scriptural knowledge, observo 
that Nabolb=Naboth, and Nabotk=Uriah. 


NAOCODA, NACODER, &c.,s. Pers. 
nd-khudd (navis dominus) ‘a skipper’ ; ; 
the master of a native vessel. (Per- 
haps the original sense is rather the 
owner of the ship, going with it as 
his own snpercargo.) Tt is hard to 
understand why Reinaud (Relation, 
ii. 49) calls this a “Malay word .. . 


ch. i. 


* Qu. boroughs? The writer does injustice 
his country ia he speaks of burghs Ms bouche 
and sold, The Mies 107 Scotch burghs 
before 1832 was but it never was ba purctiasa Ыр! 
"There are no burghs i п England, . 
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rom 
what it is now. Ur wealthy о or well: known 
orson, апу М.Р... . + or East Indian 
abob, who wished to have F. R.S. ndded 
to his namo, was sure to CER admittanco." 
—Geikie, Life of Murchison, i. 197. 


NACODA, NACODER. 


derived from the dur en isl" ZA. Minto, | derived from the Persian," especially 
considering, that he is dealing with a 
book of the 9th and 10th centuries, 
[Mr. Skeat notes that the word is 
sometimes, after the manner of Hobson- 
Jobson, corrupted by the Malays into 
‘Anak kuda, * son of a horse] 

c. 916.—** Bientót l'on ne garda pas mèmo 
de ménagements pour les patrons de navires 
(nawakhuda, pl, of nükhudd) Arabes, об 
les maitres de batiments marchands furont 
en lutte à des protensions injustes.” 
Relation, &c., i. 68. 

c. 1348. — “The second day after our 
arrival at tho port of Kailiikari, this 
princess invited the nakhodha, or owner of 
the ship (sahib-al-markab), the ғал? (seo 
CRANNY) or clerk, the merchants, the 
chief people, the taudail (seo TINDAL) or. 
commander of the crow, the sipusaldr: (sce 
SIPAHSELAR) or commandor of the fight- 
ing men." —/ba. Batuta, iv. 250. 

1502. — * But having been seen by our 
fleet, the caravels made for them, and the 
Moors being laden could по longer escape. 
So they brought them to the Captain 
General, and all struck sul, and from six 
of the Zambucos (seo SAMBOOK) the 
nacodas came to tho Captain General." 
—Correa, i. 302. 

1510.— * Whereupon he desired us that 
ds three necodas of the Junks, so are the 
commanders of them calledin that country 
< "Ро, (orig. cap. xxxv.) in Cogan, 
p. 42. 

[c. 1590. — **In largo ships there are 
twelve classes. 1. The Nakhuda, or owner 
of the ship. This word is evidently a short 
form of Ласла. He fixes tho course of 

Aim, ed. Blockmann, i. 280.] 

1610. — “Tho sixth Nohuda Molech 
Ambor, Captaine of a great ship of Dabul! 
(sce DABUL), came ashore with a great 


many of Merchants with him, he with the 
rost were carricd about the Towne in 
рош о." — Nir JI. Middleton, їп Purchas, 


[1616.— —'* Nohody Chinhonno’s voyage f for 
Sya am was given over."— Foster, Letters, iv. 

7 

1623. — “Tho China Nocheda hath too 
long deluded you through your owno sim- 
plicitio to give creditt unto him. "—Council 
ut Batacia, to Rich. Cocks, in his Diary, ii. 

1625. — Purchas has the word in many 
forms; Nokayday, Nahoda, Nohuda, &c. 

1038. — ** Their nockado or India Pilot 
was stab'd in the Groyne twice.” — In 
Най. iv. 48. 

1619. —'* In addition to this a receipt must 
be exacted from the Nachodas." — Secret 
Instructions in Zaldacus (Germ.), p. б. 

1758.—“ Our Chiocarda * (1) assured us they 


[* The late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb pointed out 
that Chocarda is Turkish Chokadar, a name given 
to a great man's lackey or footman, ‘High 
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were es; but our Knockaty or pilot 
told us ho knew thom."—ZJres, 218. This 
word looks liko confusion, in tho manner of 
the poct of tho ''Snark," between яа іа 
and (Hind.) агдай, “а pilot," [so called 
because many came from Arcot.] 


(1822. — “The Knockada was very at- 
tentivo to Thoughtless and his family. . . .” 
— Wallace, Fifteen Years in India, 241. 


[1831.— “The Roban (Ar. rublax, ‘tho 
master of a ship’) and Nockader bein; 
afraid to Ксер at sea all night . . S LUE 
and Adventures of Nathaniel Pearce, written 
by himself, ii. 303.] 


1880. — “That а pamphlet should Бе 
printed, illustrated by diagrams, and widoly 
circulated, commends itself to the Govern- 
ment of India . . . copies being supplied 
to Nakhudas and tindals of nativo craft 
at small cost,"—Jtesn. of Govt. of India as 
to Lights for Shipping, 28 Jan. 


our army the Nágás * would not afford hira 
an asylum. ‘Tho Nágás livo in tho southern 
mountains of Asim, havo a light brown 
complexion, are well built, but trercherous. 
In number they equal the hel; of Y. 
and Magog, and resomblo, in ‘hardiness an 
physical strength tho "Adis (an ancient. 
Arabian tribo). They go about naked like 
beasts. . . . Somo of their chiefs camo to 
seo the Nawáb. They woro dark hip-clothes 
(lung), ornamented with cowries, and round 
about their heads they wore a belt of boar's 
tusks, allowing thoir black hair to hang 
down their neck.’"— shikdbuddin Tálish, 
tr. by Prof. Blochmaan, in J. As. Soc. Beng., 
xli. Pt. i. p. 84. [Seo Plato xvi. of Dalton's 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal; Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst. xxvi. 161 seqq] 

1883.—4A. correspondent of tho ‘Indian 
Agriculturist” (Calcutta), of Sept. 1, dates 
from the Naga Hills, which ho calls “Noga, 
from Nok, not Naga, .-." an assertion 
which опо is not bound to accept. ‘One 
on the Spot" is not bound to know the ety- 
mology of a name several thousand years old, 

[Of the ascetic class : м 

[1879.—'* Tho Nágás of Jaipur аго а sect 
of militant devotees belonging to the Dadi 
Panthi sect, who aro enrolled in regiments 
toscrvo tho Stato; they nro vowed to celibacy 
and to arms, and constitute a sort of military 
Re, in tho восі." —Rajputana Gazetterr, 
ii. 147. 


NAGAREE, s. Hind. from Skt. 
падатї. The proper Sanskrit character, 
meaning literally ‘of the city’; and 
often called deva-ndgar?, ‘the divine 
city character 

[1623.—“ An antiquo charactor , , . us'd 
by tho Brachmans, who in distinction from 
other vulgar Characters. . . call it Nagheri.” 
—P, della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 15. 

[1781.—'* Tho Shanskrit nlphabet . . . ix 
now called Diewnügar, or the Language cf 
Angels, . . ."—Halled, Code, Intro. xxiii. 

a 1805.—'*As you somotimes see Mr. 
Wilkins, 


NAGA,np. The name applied to 
an extensive group of uncivilised clans 
of warlike and vindictive character in 
the eastern part of the hill country 
which divides Assam Proper (or the 
valley of the Brahmaputra) from 
Касһаг and the basin of the Surma. 
A part of these hills was formed into 

ritish district, now under Assam, 
in 1867, but a great body of the Nüga 
clans is still independent. The ety- 
mology of the name is disputed ; some 
identifying it with the Naga or Snake 
Aborigines, who are so prominent in 
the legends and sculptures of the 
Buddhists. But it is, perhaps, more 
probable that the word is used in the 
sense of ‘naked’ (Skt. nagna, Hind. 
nangd, Beng. mengtd, &c.) which, 
curiously enough, is that which 
Ptolemy attributes to the name, and 
which the spelling of Shihübuddin 
also indicates. [The word is also used 
for a class of ascetics of the Düdupan- 
thi sect, whose head-quarters are at 
Jaypur.] 


с. A.D. 50.—* Kal péxpe тоб Maudrüpov, 
. . . Nayya May ô ттар: "үџиуд» 
xóa p.05." — Ptol, VII. ii. 18. 


c. 1662.—'* Tho Réjah had first intended 
to fly to tho Nágá Hills, but from fear of 


who was tho inventor of printing 
with Bengal and Nagree types... S 
Letter of Colebrooke, in Life, 221.] 


NAIB, s Hind. from Ar. ndyab, 
a deputy ; (see also under NABOB). 


[c. 1610.—In the Maldives, ‘Of these аго 
constituted thirteen provinces, over each of 
which is a chief called а Naybe."—/yrard 
de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 198.] 

1682.—'' Before the expiration of this tima 
we were overtaken by ye Caddie's Меір, ус 
Meerbar's (seo М. AR) deputy, and vo 
Dutch Director's Vakill (seo VAKEEL) (by 
tho way it is observable yo Dutch omit no 
opportunity to do us all the pre; judico thut 
lyes in their power) ."—Hedges, Diary, Oct. 
11; [Hak. Soc. i. 25]. 


„ы —— 
* The word Ndgd is spelt with а nasal n, 
“ Kéiigá" (р. T0) 


functionaries have mary Chokadárs attached to 


was originally given to a servan! who had chargo 
of his master's ward 

applied to a lackey who walks beside his master's 
horse when his master is out riding."] 


NAIK, NAIQUE. — 
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1765.—'*. . . this person was appointed 
Niab, or deputy governor of Orissa."— 


Holwell, Hist. Events, і. 58. 


[1856.—'* The Naib gavo mo lotters to 
the chiefs of soveral oncampments, charging 


them to provide me with horses. T 
Caravan Journeys, 237.] 


NAIK, ATAU ES: &c, s. Hind. 


пі. A term which 
all the vernacular langu 


referring to the south and west o 


India, as meaning а native captain or 
It is also 
indus in the 
Deccan (Б). It is again the name of a 
name 
та (A.D. 
rds of 
Madura (1559-1741) and other’ places 
But its common Anglo-Indian 
application is to the non-commissioned 
officer of Sepoys who corresponds to 
a corporal, and wears the double 


headman of some sort (a). 
a title of honour among 


Telugu caste, whence the general 


of the Kings of Vijaya 
1325-1674), and of the 


(с). 


chevron of that rank (d). 
(8)— 


c. 1588.—'* Mandou tambem hi Nayque 
com vinti Abescins, que nos voio guardando 


dos ladrües."— Pinto, ch. iv. 

1548.—“ With these four captains there 
аге 12 naiques, who receive as follows—to 
wit, for 7 naiques who havo 37 pardaos 
and 1 tanga а year... 11,160 reis. For 
Cidi naique, who has 30 pardaos, 4 tangas 
. .. nnd Madguar naique the same... 
and Salgy naique 24 pardaos a year, and 
two nafares [Ar. nafar, *servant'] who have 
8 vintens a month, equal to 12 pardaos 4 
tangas a усаг.”—5, Botelho, Tombo, 215. 

, 1553.—'* To guard against these ho estab- 

lished хото people of the same island of 
the Cunarexe Gontoos with their Naiques, 
who are the captains of tho footmen and of 
the ponen, "—Barros, Dec. II. Liv. v. 
cap. 4. 


| mandi a domandami 
caualli Arabi."—C, Federici, in Ramusio, 
iii, 391. 

c. 1010.—'' Te 
qu'il me fit bailler 


&uec des marini t 
truchement."— coon, 289, Жасай pour 


164G.—“ Il s'appelle Naique, qui signifi 
Capitaine, doutant que c'ost m Ca faine 
du Roy du Narzingue.”—Barreto, Rel. du 


Prov. tle Malabar, 255. 


donc ce capitaine . . . 


ат 
.—''The Ki of Decom 
а custome when they will js gd 


—Ferrier, 


ich occurs in nearly 
; from 
Skt. ndyake, ‘a leader, chief, general.’ 
The word is used in several applica- 


i x old iters (Portuguese 
tions among older writers ( gu ) ce Ere e E 


vne almadie ou basteau | Tru: 


recompense [recompence] their servico done, 
and rayso im to dignitie and honour. 
They give him the title of Naygue, which 
signifieth a Сарібаіпо,” — Linschoten, 51; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 173]. 

10;73.—'*The Prime Nobility have the 
title of Naike or Naigs."—J'ryer, 102. 


c. 1704.— “Hydur Sáhib, tho son of 
Muhammad Ilias, at the invitation of the 
Ministers of tho Polygar of Mysoro, pro- 
ceeded to that country, and was entertained 
by them in their service . . . ho also ro- 
ecived from them tho honourable titlo of 
Naik, a term which in tho Hindu dialect 
signifies an officer or commander of foot 
. 7. This 
was the uncle of tho famous Haidar Naik or 
Hyder Ali Khan. 


()— 
1604.—** Maduré; corte del Naygue Ѕойог 
destas terras." —(Guerrero, Relacion, 101, 


.1010.-—*. . . and that orders should be 
given for issuing a proclamation at Nega- 
patam that no one was to trade at Tovena- 
patam, Porto Novo, or other port belonging 
to tho Naique of Ginja or the King of 
Massulapatam."— Jovarro, 619. 


1616.—‘‘Le Naique de Maduré, à qui 
appartient la coste de la pescherie, a la 
pesche d'vn jour par semaine pour son 
tribut."— Barretto, 248. 


c. 1665.—**Tl i а plusieurs Naiques au Sud 
de Saint-Thomé, qui sont Souverains: Le 
Naique de Maduro on est un.” —Thecenot, 
у. 4- 

1672.— '* The greatest Lords and Naiks of 
this kingdom (Carnataea) who are subject to 
the Crown of Velour... namely Vitipa 
naik of Madura, tho King's Cuspidore- (sce 
CUSPADORE) beprer ... . and Crista 
naik of Chengier, thé fing’s Betel-holder 
‚+, thonaik of s the King's Shield- 
bearor."—Baldaeus ( erni.), p. 153. 


1809.—** All T could learn was that it was 
cud by a Naig of tho placo."—/Zd. Valentia, 
1. e 


(9)— 

[c. 1610. —** These men are hired, whether 
Indiansor Christians, andarocalled Naicles." 
—Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 42.] 


1787.—'*A Troop of Native Cavalry on the 
present Establishment consists of 1 European 
subaltern, 1 European sergeant, 1 Subidar, 
3 Jemidars, 4 Havildars, 4 Naigues, 1 

mpeter, 1 Farrier, and 68 Privates, — 
Regns. for Н. Co.'s Troops on the Coast of 
Coromandel, &c., 6. 


1834.—'*. . . they went gallantly on till 
every ono was shot down except the one 
naik, who continued hacking at the gate 
with his axe . . . at last a shot from above 
; +, passed through his body. Но foll, but 
in dying hurled his axe against the cnomy." 
—AMrs. Mackenzie, Storms and Sunshine of & 
Soldier's Life, i. 97-38. 
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We may add as a special sense that 
in West India Naik is applied to the 
head-man of a hamlet (Kari) or camp 
(Tanda) of Brinjarries (q.v.). [Bhangi 
and Jhangi Naiks, the famous Ban- 
јата leaders, are said to have had 
180,000 bullocks in their camp. See 
Berar Gazetteer, 196.] 


NAIR, s. Malayal ndyar; from 
the same Skt. origin as Naik. Name 
of the ruling caste in Malabar. [The 
Greek vdovpa as a tract stood for the 
country of the Nairs. For their 
customs, see Logan, Malabar, i. 131.] 


1510.— The first class of Pagans in Cali- 
out are called Brahmins. Tho second are 
Naeri, who aro the same as tho gentlefolks 
amongst us; and these are obliged to bear 
El and shield or bows and lances."— 
Varthema, pp. 141-142. 

1516.—*'* These kings do not marry... 
only cach has a mistress, a Indy of great 
lineage and family, which is called nayre.” 
—Burbosa, 165. 

1553.—'' And аз... the Gentiles of the 
place are very superstitious in dealing with 
people foreign to their blood, and chiefly 
those called Brammancs and Naires."— 
Barros, Dec. I. liv. iv. cap. 7. 

1503.—'*. . . The Naires who aro the 
Knights." —García. 

1582,—'*Tho Men of Warre which the 
'King of Calicut and tho other Kings havo, 
aro Ni в, which be all Gentlemen. "—C«s- 
tafieda (by N. L.), f. 35b. 

1644.—" Wo havo much Christian pcoplo 
throughout his territory, not only tho 
Christians of St. Thomas, who are the best 
soldiers that ho (tho King of Cochin) has, 
but also many othor vassals who aro converts 
to our Holy Catholic Faith, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, but none of these 

ayres, who are his fighting men, 
and his nobles or gentlemon."— JJocarro, 
MS., t. 315. 

1755.—“ The king has disciplined а, body 
of 10,000 Naires; the people of this de- 
nomination are by birth tho Military tribe 
of tho Malabar coast.” —Orme, i. 400. 

1781.— “ The soldiers preceded the Nairs 
ог nobles of Malabar."—Giblon, ch. xlvii. 

It may bo added that Nayar was also 
tho term used in Malabar for the mahout of 
an elephant; and the fact that Nayar and 
Nayaka are of tho same origin may be con- 
sidered with tho etymology which we have 
given of Cornac (sco Garcia, 854). 


NALKEE, s. Hind.ndlki A kind 
of litter formerly used by natives of 
rank; the word and thing are now 
obsolete. [It is still the name of the 
bride’s litter in Behar (Gree, Bihar 
Peasant Life, 45).] е name was 


perhaps a factitious imitation of 


1789.—'* А nal is a paleky, oither 
opened or covered, but it bears upon two 
bamboos, like a sedan in Europo, with this 
difference only, that the poles are carried 
four or eight men, and upon the shoulders,” 
—Note by Tr. of Seir Mutaglerin, iii, 269. 

[1844.—“ This litter is called a *nalki.' 
It is one of tho throo great insignia which 
the Mogul emperors of Delhi erred upon 
independent princes of the first class, and. 
could nevor bo used by any рого u 


nalki, tho order of tho Fish, and tho fan 
of peacock's fenthors."—Sleeman, Rambles, 
ed. V. A. Smith, i. 165.) 


NAMBEADARIM, s. Malayil. 
nambiyadiri, nambiyattiri, a general, a 
prince. [See Logan, Malabar, i. 121.] 


1508,—'' Afterwards we wero presented to 
tho King called Nambiadora; who received 
us with no small gladness and kindness."— 
Giov. da Empoli, in Ramusio, i. f. 146. 

1552.—“ This advice of the Nambeadarim 
was disapproved by tho kings and lords,"— 
Сааса ; seo also Transl. by N. L., 1582, 

. 147. 
I The Чарада ац who is SO 
rincipal governor,"—. we, 5 
bia ar Phe ecd rear at re 
erroncously identified with Nambidiri (sce 
NAMBOOREE), а Malabar Brahman, 


1631.— 
“ Entra em Cochim no thalamo secreto 
Aonde Nambeoderá dormo quieto." 
Malaca Conquist, і. 50. 


NAMBOOREE, Malayal. nambi- 
diri, Tam. nambirt ; [Logan (Malabar, 
ii. Gloss. ссхі.) gives nambütiri, nam- 
bari, from Drav. nambuka, ‘to trust,’ 
tiri, Skt. #7, ‘blessed’ The Madras 
Glos. has Mal. nambu, ‘the Veda, 
Gthu, ‘to teach,’ tiri, Sholy.’] A Brah- 
шап of Malabar. (See Logan, i. 118 
seqq.]- 

16414.—'* No more than any of his Nam- 
тоо eere rep rS 

res, tor 
ot I EIAS converted 2nd bapti 
because of tho ishmont that the kin, 
has attached to "— Bocarro, MS., t. 31 

1727.—'* The Nambouries are tho first in 

both Соран ot cm ana State, and 
еш о BO 
Fee in both." —4. роь репе 312; fal. 
800.—'* The Namburis eat no kind of 
food, and drink no: сарма liquors.” 
Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 42.) 
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МАМКЕЕМ, з. А cotton stull of à 
brownish yellow tinge, which was 
originally imported from China, an 
derived its name from the city of 
Nanking. It was not dyed, but made 
from a cotton of that colour, the 
Gossypium religiosum of Roxb, а 
variety of С. herbaceum. It was, how- 
ever, imitated with dyed cotton in 
England, and before long exports of 
this imitation were made to China. 
Nankeen appears to be known in the 
Central Asia markets under the modi- 
fied name of Nanka (see below). 


1793-4.—'* Tho land in this neighbourhood 
produces the cloth usually called Nankeens 
in po . . . in that growing in tho 

vince of Kiangnan, of which tho city of 
Nan-kin is tho capital, tho down is of the 
samo yellow tingo which it sses When 
spun and woven into cloth.”—Staunton’s 
атт. of Ld. Macartney's Embassy, ii. 425. 


1791-5.—'' The colour of Nam-King is 
thus natural, and not subject to fade, . . . 
Tho opinion (that it was dyed) that I combat 
was the cause of an order being sent from 
Europe a few years ago to dyo tho pieces of 
Nam- King of a deeper colour, because of 
Inte thoy had grown paler."— Van Braam's 
Embassy, E.T. ii, 141. 

1797.—'' China Investment per Upton Castle. 
„ «+ Company's broad and narrow Nankeen, 
brown Nankeen."—Tn Seton-Karr, ii. 605. 


с. 1809.—'' Cotton in this district (/?иг- 
aniya or Purneca) із but a trifling article. 
There are several kinds mentioned. . . . 
The Кич: is tho most remarkable, its wool 
having tho colour of nankeen cloth, and 
it seems in fact to bo the same material 
which the Chineso use in that manufacture." 
—F. Buchanan, in Eastera India, iii, 244. 
[See Watt, Econ. Dict. iv. 16, 29.] 


1888.—'' Nanka is imported in the greatest 
quantity (to Kabul) from Russia, and is 
used for making the outer garments for the 
people, who have a great liking to it. It 
is similar to nankeen cloth that comes to 
Dus from d 3 E of a strong arene 

xi — Кеј у. Baines, їп Punjab 
Trade Report, App. р. іх. Soc also p. Хі, 

1848.—''' Don't bo trying to deprecate 
the value of the lot, Mr. М en Mr. etes 
down said ; ‘let tho com examine it as 
а work of art—the attitude of tho gallant 
animal quite according to natur, tho gentlo- 
man in а nankeen-jacket, his gun in hand, 
Гах дае tro (s0 BANYAN TREE) ad а 

улап, s00 -TREE) and 
pagody." — Vanity Fair, i, 178. ) © 


.NANKING,n.p. Thegreat Chi 
city on the lower o ofthe Yom 
kiang, which was adopted as capital of 
the Empire for a brief (1368- 
1410) by the (native) Ming dynasty on 


Chinghiz. 
d | as а-ар fu, then got the style of 


the expulsion of the Mongol family of 
iz. The city, previously known 


Nan-king, or ‘South Court? Peking 
(‘North Court?) was however re-occu- 
ied as imperial residence by the 
‘mperor Ching-su in 1410, and has 
remained such ever since Nankin 
is mentioned as a great city calle 
Chilenfu (Kinling), whose walls had 
a circuit of 40 miles, by Friar Odoric 
(c. 1323). And the province bears the 
same name (Chelim) in the old notices 
of China translated by R. Willes 
in Hakluyt (ii. 546). s 

It appears to he the city mentioned 
by Conti (c. 1430), as founded by the 
emperor: “Hine prope XV. dierum 
itinere (ùe. from Cambalec or Peking), 
alia civitas Nempt«i nomine, ab im- 
peratore condita, cujus ambitus patet 
triginta milliaribus, eaque est popo- 
losissima omnium." This is evidently 
the same name that is coupled with 
Cambalee, in Petis de la Croix's 
translation of the Life of Timour (iii. 
218) under the form Nemnat. The 


form Lankin, &., is common in old * 


Portuguese narratives, probably, like 
Liampo (q.v.), a Fuhkien form. 


c. 1520.— After that follows Great China, 
the king of which is the greatest sovercign 
in the world. . . . The port of this kingdom 
is called Guantan, an among the many 
cities of this empire two are tho most 
important, namely Nankin and Comlaka 
(read Comlalat), where^&he- king usuall 
resides," — Püjyafettu's. Magellan: (Hak. Soc.) 
р. 156. 

с. 1510. —'' Thereunto we answered that 
we were ptrangorh, natives of the Kingdom 
of Siam, and that coming from the port of 
Liampoo to go to the fishing of Nanquin, 
we were cast away at sea . . . that wo 
purposed to go to the city of Nanquin there 
to imbarquo ourselves as rowers in the first 
Lanteaa (see LANTEAS) that should put to 
sea, for to ‘unto Cantan. . . ."—Pinto, 
E.T. p. 99 ori . cap. хххі.). 


1553.—'* Further, according to tho Cosmo- 
graphies of China . . . the maritime pro- 
vinces of this kingdom, which run therefrom 
in a N.W., direction almost, aro these three: 
Nanquij, Xanton (Shuntung), and Quincij '" 
(Kingsze or capital, i.c. Pecheli).—Barros, I. 
1x: 1. 

1556.—'* Ogni anno va di Persia alla China 
vna grossa Carauana, che camina sei mesi 
prima ch’arriui alla Città de Lanchin, Città. 
nella quale risiede il Re con la sua Corte.”— 
Сез. Federici, in Ramusio, iii, 391v. 


[1615.—'* 678} Catties China of raw Lan- 
kine silk."— Foster, Letters, iii. 187.] 
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NARCONDAM, np. The name of 
a strange weird-looking volcanic cone, 
which rises, covered with forest, to a 
height of some 2,330 feet straight out 
of the deep sea, to the eastward of the 
Andamans. One of the present writers 
has observed (Marco Polo, Bk. ILI. ch. 
18, note) that in the name of Narkan- 
dam one cannot but recognise Narak 
‘Hell’; perhaps Naraka-kuadam, ‘a 
pit of hell’; adding: “Can it be that 
in old times, but still contemporary 
with Hindu navigation, this volcano 
was active, and that some Brahmin St. 
Brandon recognised in it the mouth of 
Hell, congenial to the Rakshasas of the 
adjacent group” of the Andamans? 
We have recently received an interest- 
ing letter from Mr. F. R. Mallet of the 
Geological Survey of India, who has 
lately been on a survey of Narcondam 
and Darren Island. Mr. Mallet states 
that Nareondam із “without апу 
crater, and has certainly been extinct 
for many thousand Ten Barren 
Island, on the other hand, forms a 
complete amphitheatre, with high 
precipitous encircling walls, and the 
volcano has heen in violent eruption 
within the last century. The term 
‘pit of hell, therefore, while quite 
inapplicable to Narcondam, applies 
most aptly to Barren Island.” Мт. 
Mallet suggests that there may have 
heen some confusion between the two 
islands, and that the name Narcondam 
may have been really applicable to 
Barren Islaud. [See the account of 
both islands in Ball, Jungle Life, 397 
sqq] The name Barren Island is 
quite modern. We are told in Purdy’s 
От. Navigator (350) that Barren 
Island was called by the Portuguese 
Ilha alta, a name which again would 
he much more apt for Narcondain, 
Parren Island being only some 800 
feet high. Mr. Mallet mentions that 
in one of the charts of the Р.Г. Pilot 
or Oriental Navigator (1781) he finds 
“Narcondam according to the Portu- 
guese” in 13° 45’ №. lat. and 110° 35° 
Е. long. (from Ferro) and “ Narcondam 
or High Island, according to the 
French,” in 19° 50’ N. lat. and 110° 
55’ Е. long. This is valuable as show- 
ing both that there may have been 
some confusion between the islands, 
and that Ilha alta or High Island has 
been connected with the name of 
Narcondam. ‘The real positions by 
our charts are of Narcondam, N. lat. 


13° 24, E. long. 94°12" Barren Island, 
N. lat. 19° 165 E. long. 93° 54’, 

The difference of lat. (52 miles) 
agrees well with that between the 
Portuguese and French Narcondam, 
but the difference in long, though 
арха in amount (18 or 20 
miles), is in one case plus and in the 


k, | other minus; so that the discrepancies 


may be due merely to error in the 
French reckoning. In a chart in the 
Е.І. Pilot gra “Monday or Barren 
Island, called also High Island” and 
“ Ayconda or Narcondam,” are marked 
approximately in the positions of the 
present Barren Island and Narcondam. 
Still, we believe that Mr. Mallet’s 
suggestion is likely to be well founded. 
The form Ayconda is nearer that found 
in the following : 

1598.—''. . . as you put off from tho 
Tlandes of Audemaa towards the Coast . . . 
there lycth oncly in tho middlo way au 
Ilande which tho inhabitantes call Viacon- 
dam, which is a small Iland having faire 
ground round about it, but, very little fresh 
water." — Linsckoten, p. 328. 


The discrepancy in the position of 
the islands is noticed in D'Anville : 
1753.—'' Jo n'oublierai pas Narcondam, 
et d'autant moins que ce quo j'en trouve 
dans les Portugais no repond point à la 
position quo nos cartes lui donnent. Le 
routier Че Gaspar Pereira do los Reys 
indique l'lle Narcodáo ou Narcondam à 6 
lieues des îles C 12 до la této de 
l'Andaman ; et le rhumb do vent à l'égard 
do co point il le determine, leste quarta da 
nordeste, meya quarta mais para (es nordestes, 
c'est à diro à pou-prés 17 degrés do l'est au 
nord. Selon les cartes Francoises, Nar- 
condam s'écarto environ 25 licues marines 
dola této d'Andaman ; et au lieu de prendre 
lus du nord, cette ile baisso vers lo sud 
"uno fraction de dogró plus ou moins con- 
sidérablo selon differéntes cartes."—D'An- 
ville, Eclairc., 141-142. 


І may add that I find in a French 
map of 1701 (Carte Marine deputs 
Suratte jusqu'au. Detroit de Malaca, par 
lc Père P. . Tuchard) we have, in the 
(approximately) true position of Nar- 
condam, Isle Haute, whilst an islet 
without name a peara in the approxi- 
mate position ot Barren Island. 


NARD, s. The rhizome of the 
plant AE s Jatamansi, D.C., a 
native of the loftier Himalaya (allied 
to Valerian). This is apparently an 
Indian word originally, полаз wo 
have it, it has come from the Skt. 
nalada through Semitic media, whence 


NARGEELA, NARGILEH. 


the change of І into r; and in this 
form itis found both in Hebrew and 
«Е. лата, 
L. nardus. Greek убрдоз, Pers. nard 
(whence Skt. nalada), spikenard. Skt. 
The plant was first 
identified in modern times by Sir W. 
Jones. See in Canticles, i. 12, and 


Greek. [Prof. Skeat gives: 


nada, а reed."] 


iv. 13, 14. 


B.C. с. 25.— 
©“ Cur non sub alta vel platano, vol hac 
Pinu jacentes sic tomere, ct 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licot, Assyritquo nardo 
Potamus uncti 1" 
Horace, Odes, II. xi. 


A.D. 29.— Kat óvros аўтод dy ByGavig, 
‚ « Абе уш} Exovea 
GAdBacrpoy uípov, vdpdov тістікўѕ ToNv- 


Ф тӯ olklg Zluwvos . 


тєһой:. . . .”—St, Mark, xiv. 3. 


€. д.р, 70.— Аз touching the leafo of 
4 that wo discoursed 
thereof at largo, secing that it is ono of tho 
ients aromaticall that goo 
to the making of most costly and precious 
The head of Nardus 


Nardus, it woro good 
principal i 


ointments. . . . 
spreadeth into certain spikes and ears, 


whereby it hath a twofold uso both as spike 


апа also (Ph. Holland), 


as leafe."—Pliny 
xii, 12. s 


с. A.D. 90.—'' Kardyerat 02 д” abris 


(Ofgrüs) kal dxà rv Ёрш тбтш>, ў da 
IlexAatóos karadepouévg rápóos, ў Kac- 
razvpyrij, kal 7 llaporarionvh, kal ў KaBo- 
Mrz, kal ў дй Tis wapaxeipévns Zkvülas." 
—Periplus, 8 48 (corrected by Fabricius). 

€. д.р. 515,—'*. . . also to Sindu, where 
you got the musk or castorin, and andro- 
stachyn” (for nardostachys, i.e. spikenard). 
—Cosmas, in Cathay, p. clxxviii. 

1563.—'*I know no otherspikenard (epique. 
nardo) in this country, except what I have 
already told you, that which comes from 
Chitor and Mandou, regions on the confines 
арар Bengala, and the Decan."—Garcia, 


1790.—'* We may on the whole be assured 
that the nardus of Ptolemy, the Jadian 
Sumbul of tho Persians and Arabs, tho 
Jatámünsi of tho Hindus, and the spike- 
xard of our shops, are опе and the samo 
plant."—Sir W, Jones, in Аз. Res. ii. 410. 

с. 1781.— 

“t My first shuts out thicves from your house 

M, PR en Syrian porfum 

m, a OH 

My здо is а man іп абата А із 

8 

The strength of а Bar and the sweetness 

of Nard."— 


Charade on Bishop Barnard by 
Dr. Johnson. 
NARG: N. 


EELA, NARG 
Properly the coco-nut (Skt. 
-kela, or -keli; Pers. nargil; Greek of 
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Cosmas, ’ApyéAXov) ; thence the hubble- 
"bubble, or hooka in its simplest form, 
as made from a coco-nut shell; and 
thence again, in Persia, a hooka or 
water-pipe with a glass or metal vase. 


[c. 515.—“ Argell." Sco under SURA. 
623.—“‘ Narghil, like the palm in the 
teres also, and {s that which wo call Nas 
Indica." —P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 40. 
758.—" An Argile, or smoking tube, 
«dier were immediately brought пя 
e. «”—Ives, 271. 
1813.—‘*. . . the Persians smoked their 


culloons and Ws. . . .”—Forbes, Ог. 
Mem, 2nd ed. ii: Ta 4 


NARROWS, THE, np. A name 
applied by the Hoogly pilots for at 
least two centuries to the part of the 
river immediately below Hoogly Point, 
now known as *Hoogly Bight.’ Sce 
Mr. Barlow's note on Hedges’ Diary, 
i. 64. 

1684.—“ About 11 o'clock we mot with ye 
Gond-hope, at`an anchor in yo Narrows, 
without Hugly River," and ordered him 
upon ye first of yo flood to weigh, and make 

hasto ho could to Hugly . . ."—JTedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 64. 

1711.—“ From the lower Point of the 
Narrows on the Starboard-side . . . the 
Eastern Shore is to be kopt close aboard, 
until past the said Creck; afterwards allowing 
only а small Birth-Zor the Point off the 
River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom. . . . From the 
River of Rogues, the Starboard Shore, with 
a great Ship ought to bo kopt close aboard 
down to the Channel Trees, for in the 
Offing lies the Grand middle Ground. . . ." 
—English Pilot, p. 57. 


NARSINGA, п.р This is the 
name most frequently applied in the 
16th and 17th centuries to the king- 
dom in Southern India, otherwise 
termed }йауапарата or Bisnagar 
(qv the latest powerful Hindu 

ingdom in the Peninsula. This 
S was founded on the ruins of 
the Belüla dynasty reigning at Dwara 
Samudra, about A.D. 1341 [see Rice, 
Mysore, i. 344 seqq. The original 
dynasty of Vijayanagara became ex- 
tinct about 1487, and was replaced by 
Narasinha, a prince of Telugu origin, 
who reigned till 1508. He was there- 
fore reigning at the time of the first 
arrival of the Portuguese, and the 


NARSINGA. 


name of Narsinga, which they learned 
to apply to the kingdom from his 
name, continued to be applied to it for 
nearly two centuries. 


1505.—'' Hasse notizia dolli maggiori Re 
che hanno nell’ India, che ? ef Ro de 
Narain, indiano zontil; confina in Estro- 
madura con ol о do Comj (qu. regno 
JDeconij !), el qual Re si è Moro. ual Re 
de rsin tion grando regno; sarà (har! 
ad ogni suo comando 10 mila elefanti, 
mila cavalli, e infinito numero di genti."— 
Lionardo Ca’ Maxser, 35. 


1510.—'' Tho Governor . . . learni 


of 
the embassy which the Kin; 


ng 

of Bisnega 
was sending to Сапапого to the Viceroy, to 
offer firm friendship, he was most desirous to 
mako alliance and secure peaco . .-. prin- 
cipally bocause the kingdom of М; 
extends in the interior from above Calecut 
and from tho Balagato as far as Cambaya, 
and thus if wo had any wars in thoso 
countries by коо, wo might by land havo 
the most valuable aid from tho King of 
Bisnoga."— Correa, ii. 30. 

1513.—'* Aderant tunc npud nostrü prao- 
(сой a N: rogo 1ерайї,"—Ётатие{. 
Жеў. Epist. f. 3v. 

1516.— 45 leagues from these mountains 
inland, thoro is а very largo city which is 
pated Bijanaguer, теу populous; ges The 
ing of Narsinga always ез there."— 
Barbosa, 85. 


c. 1538.—'* And sho (the Queen of Onor) 
swore to him by the golden sandals of her 
pagod that she would rejoice as much should 
E dg ivo Pim NEA) ното ы (er 

arks) as if the King o! whose 
slavo sho should place hor at table 
with his wifo."—F. Mendez Pinto, ch. ix. ; 
sco also Cogan, p. 11. 

1553.—''And they had learned bosides 
from a Friar who had come from Narsinga 
to stay at Cananor, how that the King of 
Narsinga, who was as it were an Emperor 
of the Gentiles of India in state and riches, 
was appointing ambassadors to send him 
. . Barros, I. viii. 9. 

H WTR Narsinga pod 
“... упо leroso 
Mais de the е do pedras, que do forte 
gente.” Camões, vii. 21. 


By Burton : 
*t Narsinga's Kingdom, with her rich dis- 


pln. : : 
ot gold and gems, but poor in martial 
vein..." 

1§80.—‘‘ In the Kingdom of Narai to 
this day, the wives of their priests are 
buried alive with the bodies of their 
husbands; all other wives aro burnt at 
their ‘husbands’ funerals."—Alontaigne, by 
Cotton, ch. xi. (What is hero said about 
priests applies to Lingaits, q.v.). 

1611.—'*. . . the Dutch President on the 
coast of Choromandell, shewed us a Caul 
{see COWLE) from the King of Narsinga, 
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Wencapati, Raia, whoroin was granted that 
it should not be lawfull for A ono that 
camo out of Europe to trade thoro, but 
such as brought Prince Maurice his Patont, 
and theroforo desired our doparture."-—2, 
W. Floris, in Purchas, i. 320. 

1681.—‘‘Coromandel. Ciudad mu: grande, 
ERR al Rey do Ni el quii Reyno 
о llamado por otro nombre imaga." — Mar. 
tinez de la Puente, Compendio, 16. 


NASSICK, п.р. Nasik; Nacixa of 
Ptolemy (vii. i. 63) ; an ancient city of 
Hindu sanctity on the upper course 
of the Godavery R. and the head- 
quarter of a district of the same name 
in the Bombay Presidency. A curious 
discussion took place at the В, Geog. 
Society in 1867, arising out of a 
paper by Mr. (afterwards Sir) George 

bell, in which the selection of a 
capital for British India was deter- 
mined on logical principles in favour 
of Nassick. But logic does not decide 
the site of capitals, though government 
by logic is quite likely to lose India. 

rtain highly elaborated magic squares 
and magic cubes, investigated by the 
Rev. A. H. Frost (Cambridge Math. 
Jour., 1857) have been called by him 
Nasik squares, and Nasik cubes, from 
his residence in that ancient place (see 
Encyc. Britan, 9th ed. xv. 215). 


NAT, s. Burmese ndt, [apparently 
from Skt. natha, ‘lord’]; a term ap- 
plied to all spiritual beings, ange 
elfs, demons, or what not, including 
the gods of the Hindus. 


[1878.—'' Indeod, with the country popu- 


lation of Р the worship, or it should 
rather bo sid the propitiation of tho ‘Nats’ 
or spirits, enters into оусгу act of thoir 
ordinary lifo, and Buddha's doctrino seoms 
kept for sacred days nnd thoir visits to the 


monastery) or to the pagoda, 
en a uk pou 222.] 


NAUND, в. Hind. папа. А coarse 
earthen vessel of E. size, resembling 
in shape an inverted bee-hive, and use- 
ful for many economic and domestic 
pu e dictionary definition 
1n Fallon, ‘an earthen trough,’ conveys 
an erroneous idea. 

[1832.—'* The ghurl (see GHURRY), or 
Biber oes ces of 
coarse tery filled with water, called 
a nBn."— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 250. 

[1899.—'* To vont the crickets. from 
wandering away when left, I had a lorge 
earthen pan placed ovor them upside down, 
These pans aro termed nands. They are 


NAUTCH. 


mado of the coarsest earthenware, and аго 
very capacious, Those [ used wero nearly a 
yard in diameter and about еер, inches 
deep." —Thornhill, Haunts an Hobbies of an 


Indian Oficial, 79.) 


NAUTCH, s. А kind of Dallet- 
dance performed by women ; also-any 
kind of stage entertainment ; an Euro- 

xan ball. Hind. and Mahr. тісі, 
from Skt. nritya, dancing and stage- 
playing, through Prakrit nuchcha. The 
word їз in European use all over 
India, [A poggly nautch (see POGGLE) 
is a fancy-dress ball, Also see POOTLY 
NAUTCH.] Browning scems fond of 
using this word, and persists in using 
it wrongly. In the first of the uota- 
tions below he calls Fifine the *Euro- 
pean nautch? which is like calling 
some Hindu dancing-git] ‘the Indian 
ballet? He repeats the mistake іп the 
second quotation. 


[1809.—'' Yon Europeans aro apt to picture 
to yourselves a Nach as а most attractive 
decia but once witnessed it gencrally 

Assolves tho illusion."—Broughton, Letters 
from a Makratta, Camp, ed. 1892, p. 142.] 

1823.—'*I joined Lady Macnaghten and a 
large pum this evening to go to a nach 
given by а rich native, Rouplall Mullich, on 
the opening of his new houso.” —Mrs. Heber, 
in Heber, ed. 1844, i. 37. 

[1829.—“. . . a danco by black ple 
which they calls a Notch. . . n oriental 
Sport. Mag. ed. 1878, i. 129.] 

c. 1831.—'*Ello (Begum Sumrou fit en- 
torrer vivante uno jeune esclavo, dont clle 
était jalouse, et donna à son mari un nautch 
(bal) sur cotto horrible tombo."—Jacquemont, 
Correspondance, їі. 221. 


1872.— 
**, , . let bo there was no worst 
Of degradation spared Fifino; ordained 


rom first 
To last, in body nud soul, for ono life- 


long debauch, 
The Pariah of tho North, the European 
Nautch!” i х 
ere Fijine at the Fair, 31. 


“t... I locked in tho swarth little lady— 


swear, 

From the head to the foot of her,—well 
quite as baro ! 

*No Nautch shall cheat mo,’ said I, 


taking my stand 
At this bolt which Idraw....” 
Natural Magic, in Pucckiarotto, &c. 


AUTICH-GIRL, s. BAYA- 
DERE, DANCING-GIRL.) Т el last Du: 
tation is a glorious jumble, after the 
manner of the compiler. 
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1809.—‘‘Nach Girls aro oxempted from 
all taxes, though thoy pay a kind „f 
voluntary ono monthly to a Fuqeer. . » « — 
Broughton, Letters from a Makratta Camp, 
ed. 1892, p. 113-4.] 

1825.—'* Tho Nach women wore, as usual, 


lv, huddled up in huge bundles of red 
Se слы; and their exhibition as dull and 


insipid to an European tasto, as could well 
to doncoived.""—Heber, ii. 102. 

1836.—‘‘In India and tho East dancing- 
girls are trained. called Alieh, and they 
give a fascinating entertainment, called а. 
natch, for which they are well ] ід." 
Тп R. Phillips, A Million of Facts, 2. 


NAVAIT, NAITEA, NEVOYAT, 
&c, np. A name given to Mahon- 
medans of mixt race in the Konkan 
und S. Canara, corresponding more or 
less to Moplahs (q.v.) and Lubbyes of 
Malabar and the Coromandel coast. 
[The head-quarters of the Navayats 
are in N. Canara, and their traditions 
state that their ancestors fled from the 
Persian Gulf about the close of the 
7th century, to escape the cruelty of 
a Governor of Iran, See Sturrock, 
Man. оў S. Canara, i. 181.) It is ap- 
parently a Konkani wo connected 
with Skt. лата, ‘new,’ and implying 
‘new convert! [The- Madras Gloss. 
derives the word from Pers. nait, 
from Nait, the name of an Arab clan.] 


1552.—''Sons of Moors and of Gentile 
women, who aro called Neiteas. . . ."— 
Castanheda, їй. 24. 

1553.—'*Naiteas quo silo mestiços: quanto 
aos padres de geração dos Arabips . . . e 
рете das madres das Gentias."— JJarros, 
. ix. 8. 


» . And because of this fertility of 
soil, and of tho trade of theso ports, thero 
was here a great number of Moors, natives 
of the country, whom they call Naiteas, 
who were accustomed to buy the horses and 
sell them to tho Moors of the Decan. . . .” 
—Ibid. I. viii. 9. 

c. 1619.—'* From this period tho Ma- 
homedans extended their religion and their 
influenco in Malabar, and many of tho princes 
and inhabitants, becoming converts to tho 
true faith, gave over tho management of 
some of the seaports to the strangers, whom 
they called No ts (literally the Now 
Васо). .. ."—FirisMa, by Briggs, iv. 538. 

1615.—''. . . ot passim infiniti Maho- 
metani repericbantur, tum indigenae quos 
naiteas vocabant, tum externi. . . ."— 
Jarric, i. 57. 

1626.—'' There aro two sorts of Moors, ono 
Mesticos of mixed seed of Moore-fathors and 
Ethnike-mothers, calléd Naiteani, Mungrels 
also in their he the other Forreiners 
‚+, "—Pupehas, Pilgrimage, 554. 


NAZIR. 
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NAZIR, s. Hind. from Ar. ndsir, 
‘inspector’ (nazr, ‘sight’). The title 
of a native official in the Anglo-Indian 
Courts, sometimes improperly rendered 
‘sheriff,’ because he serves processes, «с. 

1670.—''The Khan . . . orderod his 


Nassir, or Master of the Court, to assign 
рош to the servants. . . ."—Andriex:, 


(1708.—“"He especially, who is called 
Nader, that is tho chiof of the Mahal . . ." 
—Catrou, H. of the Mogul Dynasty, ET. 295, 

[1826.—“ Tho Nazir is a perpetual sheriff, 
and executes writs and summonses to all 
the partics required to attend in civil and 
wns cases." —Pandurang Hari, cd. 1873, 
ii. 118. 

1878.—''The Nazir had charge of the 
treasury, stamps, &c., and also the issuo of 
summonses and processes,” — Life in the 
Mofussil, i. 204. 


In the following the word represents 
nakkdra, ‘a kettle-drun. 

1763, — “His Excellency (Nawab Meer 
Cossim) had not caton for three days, пог 
allowed his Nazir to be beaten.”—Jiary of 
« Prisoner at Patna, in Wheeler, Eurly 
Records, 323.) 


NEELAM, LEELAM, «s Hind. 
nildm, from Port. leilão. An auction 
or public outcry, as it used to be 
called in India (corresponding to 
Scotch roup; comp. Germ. rufen, and 
outroop ot Linschoten’s translator 


below). The word is, however, Ori- | 


ental in origin, for Mr. C. P. Brown 
(MS. notes) points out that the Portu- 
guese word is from Ar, kam (al-Tldu), 
proclamation, advertisement) Tt. is 


omitted by Dozy and Engelmann. How | 


old the custom in India of prompt 
disposal by auction of the elects of а 
deceased European is, may he seen in 
the quotation trom Linschoten. 


1515.— Pero d'Alpoym came full of; 


sorrow to Cochin with all the apparel and 
servants of Afunso d'Alboquerque, all of 
which Dom Gracia took charge of ; but the 
Governor (Lopo Soares) gavo orders that 
there should be a leilão (auction) of all tho 
wardrobe, which indeed made a very poor 
show. Dom Gracia said to D. Aleixo in tho 
church, where they met; The Governor your 
uncle orders a leil&o of all the old wardrobe 
of Afonso d’Alboquerque. I can't praise his 
intention, but what he has done only adds 
to my uncle's honour; for all the people 
will sco that he gathered no rich Indian 
stuffs, and that he despised everything but 


to be foremost iu honour.”—Correa, ii. 469. 
man die, they 


[1527.—'* And should any 


at once make a Leylam of his property. — 
India Office MSS., Corpo Chronologie vol. i. 


Letter of Feraundo Nunes to the King, 
Sopt. 7. си 

[1551.— All the 1 of Mombasa that 
camo into the Apt was sold by 
leiláo."—! eda, ВК. ii. ch. 13.} 

1598.—“ In Goa there is holden а daylio 
assemblic . . . which is like the meeting 
upē tho burse in Andwarpe . . „ and there 
are all kindes of Indian commodities to sell, 
so that in а manner it is like а Faire... 
it beginneth in y* morning at 7 of the clocko, 
and continucth till 9 . . . in the principal 
streoto of the citie . . . and is called tho 
Leylon, which is ах much as to say, as an 
outroop . . „ and when any man dicth, all his 
goods are brought thether and sold to the 
last pennieworth, in tho same outroop, who- 
socver they be, yea although they were the 
Viccroyes goodes. . . ."— Linschoten, ch. xxix. ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 184; and compare Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii, 52, who spells the word 
Laylon]. 

c. 1610.—“. . . le mary vient frapper à 
la porte, dont la femme faisant fort l'eston- 
née, pric lo Portugais de so cacher dans vnu 
petite cuno à poureclaine, ot l'ayant fait 
entrer là dedans, ct fermo tres bien à clef, 
ouurit la porte а son mary, qui. . . le 
laissa tremper là iusqu'nu lendemain matin, 
qu'il fit porter ceste cuue au marché, ou 
ап qu'ils appellent, , . ,"—AMocqet, 


Linschoten gives an engraving of the 
Rua Direita m Goa, with many of 
these auctions going on, and the super- 
scription: “0 Leilao que se fus cada 
dia pola menlià на Rua dircitu. de Goa.” 
The Portuguese word has taken root 
at Canton Chinese in the form yelang ; 
but more distinctly betrays its origin 
in the Amay form lélang and Swatow 
loylang (see Giles; also Deinys's Notes 
and Querica, vol. i.). 


NEELGYE, NILGHAU, <, s 
Hind. #2194, 2111407, а), i.e. ‘tine 
cow?; the popular name of the great 
antelope, called by Pallas Antilope 
tragocamelus (Portax pictus, of Jerdon, 
Baselaphus tragocamelus of Blauford, 
Mammalia, 517]), given from the slaty. 
blue which is its predominant. colour, 
The proper Hind. name of the animal 
is rojh (Skt. risya, or rishya). 

1663.—“ After theso Elephants are brought 
divers tamed Gazelles, which are made to 
fight with one another; as also somo Nil- 
gaux, or grey oxen, which in my opinion 
are a kind of Llaads, and Rhinoceross, and 
those great Bupalos of Bengala . . . to 
combat with a Lion or Tiger."— Bernier, ET. 
p. 81; [ed. Constable, 262; in 218 nilggnus ; 
in 364, 377, nil-ghaux]. 

1773.— Captain Hamilton has been so 
obliging ns to take charge of two deor, a 
male and a female, of a specios which із 


NEEM. 


called neelgow, and is, I believe, unknown 
in Europe, which he will deliver to you in 
my name.”— Warren Hastings to Sir G. Cole- 
brooke, in Gleig, i. 288. 

1824.— There are not only neelghaus, 
and the common Indian deer, but somo 
noble red-deer in the park " (at Lucknow).— 
Heber, od. 1844, i. 214. 

1882,—"* All officers, wo belivvo, who havo 
served, liko tho prosont writers, on the 
canals of Upper India, look back on their 

peripatetic We thoro as a happy іше... 
frocaslonally ron a wind раге GELD va 
опо intru: on tho solitudo a 
ii „"— Mem. of General-Sir W. Е. Baker, 


p. 11. 
NEEM,s. The tree (N.O. Meliaceae) 


Azadirachta indica, Jussieu ; Hind. nine 
(and nib, according to Playfair, Talecf 
Shercef, 170), Mahr. nimb, from Skt. 
nimba, It prows in almost all parts of 
India, and has a repute for various 
remedial uses. Thus poultices of the 
leaves are applied to boils, and their 
fresh juice given in various diseases ; 
the bitter bark is given in fevers ; 
the fruit is described as purgative and 
emollient, and as useful in worms, &c., 
whilst a medicinal oil is extracted 
from the seeds; and the gum also is 
reckoned medicinal. It is akin to the 
bakain (see BUCKYNE) on which it 
grafts readily. 

1503.—'* 2, I beg you to recall the treo 
by help of which you cured that valuable 
horse o? yours, of which you told mo, for I 
wish to remember it. 

40. You are quite right, for in sooth it 
is a tree that has a. great repute ая valuable 
and medicinal among nations that Г am ac- 
[и м and tho name among them 
il 1s Io. 


that wore most diflicult to clean and' heal ; 
and these sores wero cleaned very quickly, 
and tho horses very quickly cured. And 
this was done entirely with tho leaves of 
this treo pounded and put over tho sores, 
mixt with lemon-juice. . . ."—Gureia, f. 153. 


1578.—" Thoro is another tree highly mc- 
WARE o тюл ed CILE and the 
Malabars call it Bepole [Malayal. сё n 
——Асома, 284. Solar ih 
[1813.—'*. . . the пеле маго... 

rly plantod wit! beautiful nym or 


regul 
"—Forles, Or, Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 


а! 
lym-trees. 
M5. ' 

[1856.—* Once оп a timo Guj Singh . . . 
said to those around him, ‘Is thoro any one 
is vould pon HER from that limb treo 
into the courti'"—Forbes, Ras AK 
1878, p. 465.] i ace 

1877.— The elders of the Clans sat every 
day on their platform, under the great neem 
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n town, and attended to all - 
tre tae Madoes Taylor, Story, Le, it. 85. 
NEGAPATAM, п.р. A seaport of 


nim! l came to know its virtues 
in the Balaghat, because with it I there 
succeeded in curing sore backs of horses 


NEGRAIS, CAPE. 


Tanjore district in S. India, written 
Nagai-ppatianam, which may mean 
‘Snake Town. It is perhaps the 
Ntyaga  MrpsroMs of Ptolemy ; and 
see under COROMANDEL. 

1534.—“ From this he (Cunhall Marcar, a 
Mahommedan corsair) went plundering tho 
coast as far as Negapatüo, where there 
wero always a number of Portuguese trad- 
ing, and Moorish merchants, These lattor, 
dreading that this pirate would como to 
tho placo and plunder them, to curry favour 
with him, sont him word that if ho came ho 
would mako a famous haul, becauso the 
Portuguese had there a quantity of goods 
on the river bank, where he could come up. 
-e I" — Correct, iii. 554. 

.[1598.—'* Tho coast of Choramandel be- 
ginneth from the Саро of Negapatan."— 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 1. 82. 

[1615.—“ Two (ships) from Negapotan, 
one from Cullmat and Messepotan.”—Fster, 
Letters, iv. 6.] 


NEGOMEO, n.p. A pleasant town 
and old Dutch fort nearly 20 miles 
north of Colombo in Ceylon ; formerly 
famous for the growth of the best 
cinnamon. The etymology is given 
in very different ways. We read 
recently that the name is properly 
(Tamil) Nir-Kolumbu, ùe. ‘Columbo 
in the water! Вий, "according to 
Emerson Tennent, the ordinary deri- 
vation is Mi-yamoa, the ‘Village of 
bees’; whilst Burnouf says it -is 
properly Nega-bhu, ‘Land of Nagas,’ 
or serpent worshippers (see Tennent, 11, 
630). 

1613.—“ On this he cast anchor; but the 
wind blowing very strong by daybreak, the 
ships were obliged to weigh, as they could 
not stand at their moorings. "The vessel of 
Andrea Coclho and that of Nuno Alvares 
Teixcira, after weighing, not being ablo to 
weather the reef of Negumbo, ran into tho 
bay, where the storm compelled them to be 
beached: but аз there were plenty of people 
there, the vessels were run up by hand and 
not wrecked.” —Bocarro, 42. 


NEGRAIS, CAPE, n.p. The name 
of the island and cape at the extreme 
south end of Arakan. In the charts 
the extreme south point of the main- 
land is called Pagoda Point, and the 
seaward promontory, N.W. of this, Cape 
Negrais The name is a Portuguese 
corruption probably of the Arab or 
Malay form of the native name which 
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the Burmese express as Naga-rit, 
‘Dragon’s whirlpool’ The set of the 
tide here is very apt to carry vessels 
ashore, and thus the locality is famous 
for wrecks. It'is possible, however, 
that the Burmese name is only an 
ellort at interpretation, and that the 
locality was called in old times by 
some name like Ndgardshtra. Tbn 
Batuta touched at a continental coast 
кеш hy uncivilised pe le having 
elephants, between Bengal and Sumatra, 
which he calls Baranagér. From the 
intervals given, the place must have 
Won near Negrais, and it is just 
possible that the term Barra de Negras, 
which frequently occurs in the old 
writers (cg. see Balbi, Fitch, and 
Bocarro below) is a misinterpretation 
of the old name used by Ibn Batuta 
(iv. 294-928). 


1553.—“ Up to the Cape of Negrais, 
which stands in 16 degrees, und whero the 
Kingdom of Pegu commences, the distance 
may bo 100 leagues.”—arros, I. ix. 1. 

1583.—'* Then tho wind camo from tho 
N.W., and wo made sail with our stern to 
the N.E., and running our course till morn- 
ing we found ourselves close to the Bar of 
Negrais, as in their language thoy call the 
port which runs up into Pegu.”"—Gaqauro 
Juhi, f. 92. 

1550. —** We entered the berre of Negrais, 
which is a brauo barro," «е. (sco COS. үй 
—R. Fitch, in Haki, ii. 390. 

1613.—'* Philip do Brito having sure in- 
telligenee of this great armament . . 
ordered the arming of seven ships and somo 
sungaicels, and appointing as their comma- 
dore Paulo de Rego Pinheiro, рахе him pro- 
cise orders to engage the prince of Arracan at 
sen, before he should enter the Barand rivers 
of Negrais, which form the mouth of all those 
of tho kingdom of Pegi.” —Hocarre, 137. 

1727.—“ The Sea Coast of Arackan reaches 
from Xatigam (see CHITTAGONG) to Capo 
Negrais, about 100 Miles in length, but few 
places inhabited . . ." (after speaking of 
* the great Island of Negrais") . . . he goes 
on. . . . “Tho other Island of Negrais, 
wliich makes the Point called the Capo . . . 
is often called Diamond Island, because its 
Shape is a Rhombus. , . . Three Leagues to 
the Southward of Diamond Island lies a 
Reef of Rocks a League long... con- 
spicuous at all Times by the Sea breaking 
over them . . . the Rocks are called the 
Lap, or in English, the Л.А. 
Hamilton, її. 99. This reof is tho Alguada, 
on which a noble lighthouso was erected by 
Capt. (afterwards Lieut.-Gen.) Sir A. Fraser, 
с. b. of the Engineers, with great labour and 
skill. The statement of Hamilton suggests 
that tho original name may havo Deor 
L«jarto. But Alagada, “overflowed,” is 
tho real origin. It appears in the old 
French chart of d'Aprés as Ле Noyée. In 
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Dunn itis Negada or До or Lequado, or 
Sunken Island (V. Dir. 1780, $95). = 

1759.—* Tho Dutch: by an Inscription in 
Teutonic Characters, lately found at Ne в, 
on tho Tomb of a Dutch Colonel, who diod in 
1607 (qu. if not 1697 !), appear then to havo 
had Possession of that Island."—Letter in 
Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 98. 

1763.—'*It gives us pleasuro to observo 
that the King of tho Burmahs, who caused 
our pooplo at Negrais to be so cruolly 
massacred, is since dead, and succeoded by 
his son, who scems to bo of a more friendly 
and humano disposition."— Fort William 
Consns., Feb. 19. In Long, 288. 


819.—" Ni lia.” See und N- 
EPORE.] евтар! е under MU! 


NELLY, МЕГЕ. s. Malayül. nel, 
‘rice in the husk’; [Tel and Tam. 
nelli, ‘rice-like’]. This is the Dravidian 
equivalent of paddy (q.v.), and is often 
used by the French and. Portuguese in 
South India, where Englishmen ‘use 
the latter word. 


1606.—'*. . . when they sell nele, after 
thoy havo measured it out to the purchaser, 
for tho seller to return and take out two 
grains for himself for luck (com superstição), 
things that aro all heathen vanities, which 
the synod entirely prohibits, and orders that 
thoso who practise them shall bo soverely 
ppnishod by tho Bishop."—Gouvea, Synodo, 


1651.—“ Nili, that ia unpounded rico, 
which is still in the husk.”—Xogerixs, p. 95. 

1760.—'' Champs de nelis.” Sco undor 
JOWAUR. 

[1796.—'* 75. parahs Nelly."-—List of Ex- 
port Duties, in Logan, Matubar, iii. 265.] 


NELLORE, пр. A town and 
district north of Madras. The name 
may be Tamil. Nall-ar, ‘Good Town? 
But the local interpretation is from 
nel (see NELLY); and in the local 
records it is given in Skt. as Dhdnya- 
puram, meaning ‘rice-town? (Seshagiri 
Sdstri). [The Madras Man. qi. 214) 
gives Nall-ür, ‘Good-town’; but the 
Gloss, (s.v.) has mellu, ‘paddy, aru 
‘village’ Mr. Boswell (Nellore, 687) 
suggests that it is derived from а nelle 
chett tree under which a famous lingam 
was placed.] 

е. 1310.—-** Ma'bar extends in length from 
Kulam to Nilawar, nearly 300 parasangs 
EA the sea coast."— ll'uxtf, in Elliot, 
iii. 32. 


NERBUDDA R. п.р. Skt. Nar- 


? | madd, ‘causing delight’; Ptol. Nána3os; 


Peripl. Aauvaios (amended by Fabricius 
to Ndypados). Dean -Vincents con- 


NERCHA. 


jectured etymology of Nahr-Budda, 
‘River of Budda, is a caution against 
such guesses. 


c. 1020.—'* From Dhiir southwards to the 
R. Nerbadda nino (parasangs) ; thence to 
Mahrat-des . . . cighteon . . ."—Al-Birdnt, 
in Elliot, 1. 60. Tho reading of № erbadda is 
howover doubtful, E 

c. 1310.—'*Thero were means of crossing 
all tho rivers, but tho Nerbádda was such 
that you might say it was a remnant of tho 
universal deluge."—<lmir Анага, in Elliot, 


i. 79. 


[1616.—** The King rode to the riuer of 


Darbadath."—Sir T. Кое, Нак, Soc, й. 413. 
In his list (ii. 539) he has Narbadah.] 

1727. —“ Tho пох Town of Noto for Com- 
merco is Baroach . . . on the Banks of the 
River Nerdaba."—.1. Hamiéltor, ed. 174, i. 
145.] 


NERCHA, s Malayal. nerchcha, 
ca vow; from verb пеғиус, ‘Lo agree or 
promise.’ 

1606. Thoy all assomble on certain days 
in the porches of the churches and dine 
together . . . and this they call nercha."— 
Gouvea, Synodo, f. 63. Sec also f. ll. This 
term also includes offerings-to suints, or to 
temples, or particular forms of devotion. 
Among Hindus a comnion form is to foed a 
lamp before an idol with ghee instead of oil. 


NERRICK, NERRUCK, NIRK, 
&c,s. Hind. from Pers. #1717, vulgarly 
nirakh, nirikh. A tarilf, rate, or price- 
current, especially one established by 
authority. The system of publishing 
such rates of prices and wages by local 
authority prevailed generally in India 
a generation or two back, and is 
probably not quite extinct even in 
our own territories, [The provincial 
Gazettes still publish periodical lists of 
current prices, but no attempt is made 
to fix such by authority.) It is still in 
force in the French settlements, and 
with no apparent ill effects. 

1799.—'* I have written to Campbell a long 
letter about the nerrick of exchange, in 
which I have endeavoured to explain the 
principles of the wholo system e shrotling 
(seo SHROFF). . . ."— Wellington, i. 56. 

1800.—'' While I was absent with the 
army, Col. Sherbrooke had altered tho ner- 
rick of artificers, and of all kinds of materials 
for building, at the instigation of Capt. 
Norris . . . and on the examination of the 
subject a system of engineering came out, 
woll worthy of the example set at Madras.” 
—Ibid. i. 67. : 

E m, “Here is established a niruc, or 
Eos by which all coins have a cortain 
valuo affixed to them ; and at this rate they 
aro received in the payment of the revenue ; 
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but in dealings between private porsons 
attention is not paid to this rulo."— Е. 
Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 279.] 

1878.—'* On expressing his surprise at 
this, the man assured him that it was really 
the case that the bazar ‘nerik’ or market- 
rate, had so risen."—Life in the Mofussil, 


i.p. 33. 


NGAPEE, s The Burmese name, 
ngapi, ‘pressed fish, of the odorous 
delicacy described under BALACHONG. 
[See Forbes, British Burmu, 83.] 

1955.—'* Makortich, tho Armenian, as- 


sured us that the jars of ngapé at Amara- 
poora exhibited a flux and reflux of tide 


with tho changes of tho moon. I sce this 
is an old belief. De la Loubère mentions 
itin 1688 as held by tho Siamese."—Y' ute, 
Mission to Aca, p. 160. 


NICOBAR ISLANDS, n.p. 
name for centuries applied to a group 
of islands north of Sumatra. ‘They 
appear to he the Bdpovsoa of Ptolemy, 
and the Lankha Dülus of the oldest 
Arab Relation. [Sir G. Birdwood identi- 
fies them with the Island of the Bell 
(Маа) to which Sindbad, the Seaman, 
is carried in his fifth voyage. (Report 
on Old Records, 108 ; Burton, Arabian 
Nights, iv. 368).] "The Danes attempted 
to colonize the islands in the middle of 
the 18th century, and since, unsuccess- 
fully. An account of the various 
attempts will be found in the Voyage 
of the Novara. Since 1869 they have 
Teen partially occupied by the British 
Goverment, as an appendage of the 
Andaman settlement. Comparing the 
old forms Lankha and Nakkavdram, and 
the nakedness constantly attributed to 
the people, it seems possible that the 
name may have had reference to this 
(пайца). [Mr. Мап (Journ. Authrop. 
Justilule, xviii, 359) writes: “A possihle 
derivation may be suggested by the 
following extract from a paper hy А. 
de Candolle (1885) on ‘The Origin of 
Cultivated Plants’: ‘The presence of 
the coconut in Asia three or four 
thousand years ago is proved by 
several Sanskrit names. . . . The 
Malays have a name widely diffused 
in the Archipelago, Xalapa, klapa, 
klopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we 
find the name njior, mieor, in the 
Philippines niog, at Bali, nioh, «ijo. . at 
While the Nieobars have long been 
famed for tlie excellence of their coco- 
nuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forms above given 


The 


NIGGER. 


are mgodl, ‘a ripe nut,’ and zi-uàu, ‘а 
half-ripe тщ?” 2 2 


c. 1050.—' Tho паше appears as Nakka- 
vüram in tho great Tanjore Inscription of 
tne 11th century, 

c. 1292.—'* Whon you leave the island of 
Java (the Leas) and the Kingdom of 
Lambri, you sail north about 150 miles, 
and then you come to two Islands, ono of 
which is called Necuveran. In this island 
thoy have no king nor chief, but live like 
beasts, . . ."—Marco Polo, Bk. Ш. ch. 12. 


c. 1300.—'' Opposite Lámúri is tho island 
of Lákwáram (probably to read Ni ), 
which produces plenty of red ambor. Men 
and women go naked, except that the lattor 

«cover the {таша with cocoanut leaves. 
They are all subject to the Kitin.”"—Rashid- 
uddin, in Elliot, i. 71. 

с. 1322.—“ Departing from that country, 
and sailing towards the south over the Ocean 
Sea, I found many islands and countri 
where among others was one call 
Nicoveran . . . both the men and women 
thoro have faces like dogs, ete... ."—Friar 
Odoric, in Cathay, &e., 97. 


1510.—'*In front of the before named 
island of Samatra, across tho Gulf of the 
Ganges, are 5 or 6 small islands, which 
have very good water and jun for ships. 
‘They are inhabited by Gentiles, poor people, 
and are called Niconvar (J«cabar in Lisbon 
ed.) and they find in them very 
amber, which they carry thence to Malaca 
and other parts.”—urbosa, 195. 


1514.—'*Secing the land, the pilot said it 
was the land of Nicubar.... The pilot 
was at the top to look out, and coming 
down he said that this land was all cut up 
(i.e. in islands), and that it was possible to 
pass through the middle; and that now 
there was no help for it but to chance it or 
turn back to Cochin. . . . The natives of 
the country had sight of us and suddenly 
came forth in great boats full of people. . . . 
They wore all Селе, with fish-bones in- 
serted in their lips and chin: big men and 
frightful to look on ; having their boats full 
of bows and arrows poisoned with herbs."— 
(iov, da Empoli, in Archiv. Stor. pp. 71-72. 


NIGGER, s. It is an old brutality 
of the Englishman in India to apply 
this title to the natives, as we may see 


from Ives quoted below. The use 
originated, however, doubtless in 


following the old Portuguese use of 
negros for “the blacks" (q.v), with 
no malice prepense, without any in- 
tended confusion between Africans and 
Asiatics. 


1539.—See quot. from Pinto under COBRA 
DE CAPELLO, where negroes is used for 
natives of Sumatra. 


1548.—'* Moreover three blacks (negron) 


in this territory occupy lands worth 
2R 


eem Letters, i. 10.] 


Írequonters of daw 
uniform . . 
tenets . . . that Sir Mordaunt Wells is tho 
greatest judge that стог sat on the English 
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are related 
as guards in 
ho, Cartas, 111. 


ог 4000 pardaos of rent; [th 
to ore another, and aro ed 


the outlying parts."—5S. 


1582.—" A. of John Ca 

Pilot to Paulo 796 Gama, was that day 

ADM Eo the Moores."—Castaneda, by 
- L., f. 19. 


.—'' Tho King and pcoplo niggers.” 


1622.—Ed. Grant, purser of the Diamond, 


roports capturo of vessels, LED. а junk 
rs, whi 


“with some stoor. of пере; ich was 


dovided bytwick the Duch and the English.” 
Stee iii, p. 78. ie 


с. 1755,—* You cannot affront them (the 


patres) moro than to call them by the namo 
ot ni 


idea of slavery."—4ves, Voyage, p. 


е, as they conceive it implies an 


c. 1757.—'' Gli Gesuiti sono missionarii ө 


parochi do’ negri detti Malabar."— Della 


omba, З. 
1760.—'' The Dress of this Country ia 


entirely linnen, save Hats and Shoes; tho 
latter aro mado of tanned Hides as in 
England . . . only that they aro no thicker 
than coarso paper. These shoes aro eon 
made by Negroes, and sold for about 10d. 
a Pr. cach of which will last two months 
with care."—MS, Lelter of James Rennell, 
Sept. 30. 


1860.—''Now the political creed of the 
bungalows is too 


. it consists in the following 


bench; and that when you hit a nigger ho 


dies on purpose to spite you."—The Dawk 


Bungalow, y. 225. 


NILGHERRY, NEILGHERRY, 


Хе. п.р. The name of the Mountain 


Peninsula at the end of the Mysore 
table land (originally known as Malat- 
пади, ‘Hill country’), which is the 
chief site of hill sanataria in the 
Madras Presidency. Skt. Nilagiri, 
‘Blue Mountain. The name Nila or 
Niladri (synonymous with Nilagiri) 
belongs to one of tlie mythical or semi- 
mythical ranges of the Puranic Cosmo- 


graphy (see Vishnu Purdna, in TVilgon's 


IVorks, by Hall, ii. 102, 111, &c.), and 
has been applied to several ranges of 
more assured locality, e.g. in Orissa as 
well asin S. India. The name seems 
to have been fancifully applied to the 
Ootacamund range about 1820, by 
some European. [The name was un- 
doubtedly applied by natives to the 
range before the appearance of Euro- 
peans, as in the Kongu-desa Rajakal, 
quoted by Grigg (Nilagiri Man. 363 

and the name appears in a letter о 
Col. Mackenzie of about 1816 (Ibid. 
978). Mr. T. M. Horsfall writes: 


“The name is in common. use among 
all classes of natives in S. India, but 
when it may have become specific I 
cannot say. Possibly the solution 
may be that the Nilgiris being the 
first large mountain range to become 
familiar to the English, that name 
was by them caught hold of, but not 
coined, and stuck to them by mere 
priority. It is on the face of it im- 
probable that the “Englishmen who 
early in the last century discovered 
these Hills, that, is, explored and shot 
over them, would call them by а long 
Skt. name."] : 

Probably the following quotation 
from Dampier refers to Orissa, as does 
that from Hedges : 

(D o English ships was called tho 
хоо A дал taken from the Nelle- 

e Hills in Bengal, as I have heard."— 
Pumpi, ii. 145. 

1683.—" In y* morning carly І went up 
the Nilligree Ilill, where Г had a view of a 
most pleasant fruitfull valloy." — Hedges, 
Diary, March 2 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 67]. 


The following also refers to the 
Orissa Hills : 

1752.—'* Weavers of Balasore complain of 
the great scarcity of rico and provisions of 
all kinds occasioned by the devastations of 
the Mahrattas who, 600 in number, after 
plundering Balasore, bad gone to the Nelli- 
gree Hills.”—In Long, 42. 


МІРА, s. Malay nīpah. 

a. The name of a stemless palm 
(Nipa fruticans, Thunb.), which 
abounds in estuaries from the Ganges 
delta eastwards, through Tenasserim 
and the Malay countries, to N. 
Australia, and the leaves of which 
alford the chief material used for 
thatch in the Archipelago. “In the 
Philippines,” says Crawfurd, “but not 
that L am aware of anywhere else, the 
sap of the Nipa. . . is used ns a 
beverage, and for the manufacture of 
vinegar, and the distillation of spirits. 
On this account it yields a considerable 

art of the revenue of the Spanish 

overnment? (Desc. Dict. p. 301). 
But this fact is almost enough to 
show that the word is the same which 
is used in sense b; and the identity 
is placed beyond question by the 
quotations from Teixeira and Mason. 


b. Arrack made from the sap of a 
palm tree, a manufacture by no means 
eonfined to the Philippines. The 
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Portuguese, appropriating the word 
Nipa to this E called the tree 
itself nipeira. 


а— 

1611.—“ Other wine is of another kind of 
palm which is called Nipa (growing in 
watery places) and this is also extracted 
by distillation. 16 is very mild. and sweet, 
and clear. as pure water; and they say it is 
vory wholesome. It із mado in great quan- 
tities, with which ships are laden in Pogu 
and Tanasarim, Malaca, and the Philippines 
or Manila; but that of Tanasarim exceeds 
all in goodness."—Teireire, Relaciones, i. 17. 

1613.—** And then on from the marsh to 
the Nypeiras or wild-palms of the rivulet 
of Parot China. ".—(Godiuho de Eredia, 6. 

» *And the wild palms called Nypeiras 
. . + from those flowers is drawn the liquor 
which is distilled into wine by an alembic, 
which is the best wine of India."—Jbid. 16r. 

(1817.—“ In the maritimo districts, «tp, 
or thatch, is made almost exclusively from 
tho leaves of the nipa or béyu."—Rufles, H. 
of Java, 2nd ed. i. 185.] 

1848. — “Steaming amongst tho low 
swampy islands of the Sundorbunds . . . 
the puddles of tho steamer tossed up the 
largo fruits of tho Nipa jruticans, а low 
stemless palm that grows in tho tidal waters 
of the Indian ocean, and bears a large head 
of nuts. [t isa plant of no interest to the 
common observer, but of much to the 
geologist, from ihe nuts of a similar plant 
abounding in the tertiary formations at the 
mouth of the ‘Thames, having floated about 
there in as great profusion as here, till 
buricd deep in the silt and mud that now 
form tho isand of Sheppey.” — Hooker, 
Himalayan Journcts, i. 1-2. 

1860.—'*The Nipa is very extensively 
cultivated in the Province of Тахоу. From 
incisions in the stem of the fruit, toddy is 
extracted, which has very much the flavour 
of mead, and this extract, when boiled 
down, becomes sugar.” —Auson's Burnt, 
p. 506. 

1874.—** Tt (sugar) is also got from Nipa 
fruticuns, Thunb., a tree of the low coust- 
regions, extensively cultivated in Tavoy." 
—Hanlury ана Flückiger, 655. 

'heso last quotations confirm tho old 
travellers who represent Tenasserim аз the 
great sourco of tho Nipa spirit. 


b— 

c. 1507.—'* Eucry ycere is there lado. (at 
Tenasserim) some ships with Verzino, Nipa, 
and Benjamin." — Ces, [Чеге (Е.Г. in 
IIaLl.), ii. 359. 

.1508.—'' Міра, qual’ è vn Vino eccellen- 
tissimo cho nasco nel fior d'yn arboro 
chiamato Niper, il cui liquor si distilla, o so 
ne fa vna beuanda eccellentissima."— Ces. 
Federici, in Катихіо, iii. 8920. 

1583.—'*I Portoghesi c noi altri di questo 
bande di quà non mangiamo nel Regno di 
Pegi pane di grano . . . no si bovo vino; 


NIRVÁNA. 
ma una certa acqua lunbiccata da vn albero 
dotto Annippa, ch’ è alla bocca assai guste- 
vole ; ma al corpo giova o nuoce, secondo lo 
Epi de gli huomini"—G. Belbi, 
Я de 


1591.—'' Those of Tanascri aro chiefl 
freighted with Rico and Nipar wine, which 
is very strong."—Barker's Account ау Lun- 
custer's Voyage, in Halt, ii, 592. 


In the next two quotations nipe is 
confounded with coco-nut spirit. 

1598,— Likewise there is much wino 
brought thether, which is made of Cocus or 
Indian Nuttes, and is called Nype de 
Tanasaria, that is Aqua - Composita of 
Tanassaric," — Linschoten, 30; (Нак. Soc. 
i. 103]. 

» “‘ Tho Sura, being distilled, is called 
Fula (soo FOOL'S RACK) or Nipe, and is 
an excellent Aqua Vitac as any is mado in 
Dort."”—Jbid, 101 3 Шак, Soc. ii. 49]. 

[1616.—'* Ono jar of Меере." — Foster, 
Letters, iv. 102]. 


1623.—** In tho daytime they did nothing 
but talk a little with one another, and some 
of them get drunk upon a certain wine thoy 
have of raisins, or on a kind of aqua vito 
with other things mixt in it, in India called 
nippa, which had been given them.”—J. 
della Valle, ii. 669 ; [Hak, Soc. ii. 272]. 


We think there can be little doubt 
that the slang word nip, for a small 
dram of spirits, is adopted from nipa. 
[But compare Dutch nippen, ‘to take 
a dram) The old word nippitatum 
was used for ‘strong drink’; see Stanf. 
Dict.] 


NIRVÁNA, s. Skt. nirvdna. The 
literal meaning of this word 1s simply 
‘blown out,’ like a candle. It is the 
technical term in the philosophy of 
the Buddhists for the condition to 
which they aspire as the crown and 
goal of virtue, viz. the cessation of 
sentient existence. On the exact 
meaning of the term see Childers 
Pali Dictionary, sv. mibbina, an 
article from which we quote a few 
sentences below, but which covers 
ten double-column pages. The word 
has become common in Europe along 
with the growing interest in Buddhism, 
and partly from its use by Schopen- 
hauer. But it is often employed very 
inaccurately, of which an instance 
occurs in the quotation below from 
Dr. Draper. The oldest European 
occurrence of which we are aware is 
in Purchas, who had met with it in 
the Pali form common in Burma, &c., 
nibban. 
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1625.—*'' After death they (the Talapoys 
beleovo threo Places, one of] Plonsure S 
perhaps sukham) like tho Mahumitane Para. 
iso ; another of Torment Naxac (read Na- 
sun tho third of Annihilation which they 
call Niba."—Zurchas, Pilgrimage, 506. 

c. 1815.—**. . . thostateof Niban, which 
is tho most perfect of all states. This con- 
sists in an almost tual extacy, in 
which those who attain it aro not only free 
from, troubles and miseries of life, from 
death, illness and old ago, butaro abstractod 
from all sonsation; they have no longer 
cither a thought or а desiro." —Saagermano, 
Burmese Empire, p. 6. 

1858. — **. . . Transience, Pain, and 
Unrewlity . . . theso аго tho characters of 
all existence, and the only truo good ix 
exemption from theso in the attainmont of 
nirwüna, whether that bo, as in tho view 
of the Brahmin or tho theistic Buddhist, 
nbsorption into the supremo essence; or 
whether it be, as many have thought, 
absoluto nothingness; or whether it bo, 
as Mr, Hodgson quaintly phrases it, tho 
«bi or tho modus in which the infinitely 
attenuated elements of all things oxist, in 
this last and highest stato of abstraction 
from all particular modifications such as our 
senses and understandings aro cognisant of.” 
—YVule, Mission to Ava, 236. 

» . * When from between tho sál trees 
at Kusiníra ho passed into nirwána, ho 
(Buddha) ceased, as tho extinguished firo 
ceases,”—Jbid. 239. 

1869. — “What Bishop Bigandet and 
others represent as the popular viow of tho 
Nirvana, in contradistinction to that of tho 
Buddhist divines, was, iu my opinion, the 
conception of Buddha and his disciples. It 
represented tho entrance cf tho soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, 
indifference to Joy and pain, to good and 
evil, an absorption of tho soul into itself, 
and a frecdom from the circle of oxistences 
from birth to death, and from death to л 
new birth. This is still the meaning which 
educated people attach to it, whilst Nirvina 
suggests rather a kind of Mohammedan 
Paradise or of blissful Elysian fields to the 
minds of the larger masse: Prof. Мах 
Müller, Lecture on Buddhistic Nihilism, in 
Trülmer's Or. Record, Осі. 16. 

1875. “Nibbanam. Extinction; dc- 
struction; annihilation; annihilation of 
being, Nirvana; annihilation of human 
passion, Arhatship or final sanctification. 
. » . In Trübners Record for July, 1870, I 
first propounded a theory which meets all 
the difficulties of the question, namoly, 
that the word Nirvana is used to designato 
two different things, the state of blissful 
sanctification called Arhatship, and the 
annihilation of existence in which Arhat- 
ship ends."—Childers, Pali Dictionary, рр. 
265-266. 


» _ “But at length reunion with the 
universal intellect takes place; Nirwana 
is reached, oblivion is attained . . . tho 
state in which we were before we wero 
born."—Draper, Conflict, &c., 122. 


NIZAM, THE. 


1879.— 

** And how—in fulness of the times—it fell 
That Buddha died . . . 
‘And how a thousand thousand crores ainco 


then 
Havo trod the Path which leads whithor 
he went cn 
Unto Nirvana where tne Silence lives. 


Sir E. Arnold, Light of Asia, 237. 


tyle of the reigni 
style of the reigning 
Hyderabad Territories ; 
the Nizim, in English official phrase- 
ology. This in its full form, Nizam- 
cL Mulk, was the title of Asaf Jah, the 
founder of the dynasty, a very able 
soldier and minister o the Court of 
Aurangzib, who became Sübadür (see 
SOUBADAR) of the Deccan in 1713. 
The title is therefore the same that 
had pertained to tne founder of the 
Ahmednagar dynasty more than two 
centuries earlier, which the Portuguese 
called that of Nizamaluco. And the 
circumstances originating the Hyder- 
abad dynasty were parallel. At the 
death of Asaf Jah (in 1748) he was 
independent sovereign of а large 
territory in the Deccan, with his 
residence at Hyderabad, and with 
dominions in a general way cor- 
responding to those still held by his 
descendant. 


THE, п.р. The hereditary 
rince of the 
His Highness 


NIZAMALUCO, np. Izam Mal- 
uco is the form often found in Correa. 
One of the names which constantly 
occur in the early Portuguese writers 
on India. It represents Nizdm-ul- 
Mulk (sce NIZAM). This was the title 
of one of the chiefs at the court of the 
Bahmani king of the Deccan, who had 
been originally a Brahman and a 
slave. His son Ahmed set up a 
dynasty at Ahmednagar (А.р. 1490), 
which lasted for more than a century. 
The sovereigns of this dynasty were 
original called by the Portuguese 


Nizamaluco. Their own title was 
Nizam Shah, and this also occurs as 
Nizamoxa.  [Linschoten's etymology 


given below is an incorrect guess.) 


1521.—'' Meanwhilo (the Governor Diego 
Topon до ueira IOS Nu Forai 
о as ami lor to tho Nizamaluco, 

Lord of the lands of Choul, with the object 
nos making a es EH that place, e arrang- 
ing for an expedition against tho King of 
Cambaya, which tho Govornor thou; ht the 
Nizamaluco would gladly join in, use 
he was in a quarrel with that King. To 
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NOKAR. 


this he made the reply that I shall relate 
hereafter." —Correa, ii. 623. 

c. 1539. — ** Trelado do Contrato que о 
Viso Rey Dom Garcia de Noronha fes com 
Аи Niza, Muxaa, que d'autes se chamava Hu 
Niza Maluquo.”—Zombo, in Subsidios, 115. 

1548. — “Izam maluco.” Soo undor 
COTAMALUCO. 

1553. — “This city of Chaul... is in 
population and greatness of trado ono of 
tho chief ports of that coast; it was subject, 
to the Nizamaluco, ono of the twelve 
Captains of the Kingdom of Decan (which 
wo corruptly call киет). . . - Tho 
Nizamaluco being a man of great estate, 
althongh he possessed this maritime city, 
and other ports of great revenue, genorally 
in order to bo closer to the Kingdom of tho 
Decan, held his residence in tho interior 
in other cities of his dominion ; instructin, 
his governors in the coast districts to aid 
our fleots in all ways and content their 
captains, and this was not merely out of 
dread of them, but with a view to the great 
revenuo that ho had from tho ships of 
Malabar. . . ."—JJarros, LI. ii. 7. 

1563.—'*. . . This King of Dely conquered 
the Decam (see DECCAN) and the Cuncam 
(see CONCAM) ; and retained tho dominion 
a while; but he could not rule territory 
nt so great n distance, and so placed in 
it a nephow crowned as king. This king 
was a great favourcr of foreign people, 
such as Turks, Rumis, Coraconis, and Arabs, 
and ho divided his kingdom into captaincies, 
bestowing upon Adelham (whom we call 
Idalcam—sce IDALCAN) tho coast from 
Angediva to Cifardum . . . and to Nizamo- 
luco the coast from Cifardam to Negotana. 
2. Garcia, f. 310. 

“R. Let us mount and ride in the 
country; nnd by tho way you shall tell me 
who is meant by Nizamoxa, as you often 
use that term to me. 

“0. At once I tell you ho is a king in 
the Balaghat (sce BALAGHAUT) (Bagalate 
for Balagate), whose father 1 have often 
attended, and sometimes «lso tho son. . . ." 
— и. f. 33v. 

[1594-5. — *tNizám-ul-Mulkhiya." Sce 
under IDALCAN. 

1598, —*t Maluco isa Kingdomo, and Nise 
a Lance or Speare, so that Nisa Maluco is 
as much as to say as the Lanco or Speare of 
tho Kingdom." — Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 
172. As if Neza-ul-mulk, ‘spear of tho 
kingdom.'] 


NOKAR, s. А servant, either 
domestic, military, or civil, also pl. 
Nokar-logue, ‘the servants.’ Hind. 
naukar, from Pers. and naukar-log. 
Also naukar-chdkar, ‘the servants, 
one of those jingling double-barrelled 
phrases in which Orientals delight 
even more than Englishmen (sce 
LOOTY). As regards Englishmen, 
compare hugger-mugger, hurdy-gurdy, 


NOL-KOLE. 629 NORIMON. 
tip- to highty-tighty, higgledy - speciali y declared by the Government 
piggledy, hocus-pocus, tit ior ба| ої India to be applicable. Тһе 
tops -turvy, harum-scarum, roly-poly, | original theory of administration in 
fiddie-faddle, rump and stump, slip-|such Provinces was the union of 
slop. In this case chdkur- (see | authority in all departments under 


CHACKUR) is also Persian. Naukar 
would seem to be a Mongol word 
introduced into Persia by the hosts 
of Chinghiz. According to I. J. 
Schmidt, Forschungen im Gebiete der 
Volker Mittel Asiens, p. 96, nükur is 
in Mongol, *a comrade, dependent, or 
friend? 


с. 1407.—''L'Emir Khodaidad fit partir 
avec co député son sorviteur (naukar) ct 
colui do Mirza Djihanghir. Ces trois per- 
sonnages joignent la cour augusto, . . ."— 
Se ey in Notices et Extraits, XIV. i. 


c. 1660.—'* Mahmúd Sultín . . . under- 
stood accounts, and could reckon very woll 
by memory tho sums which ho had to receivo 
from his subjects, and those which ho had 
to Ex. to his *naukars' (apparently armed 
followers)."—A bulghdzi, by Desmaisons, 271. 

[1810.—'' Noker." Sco under CHACKUR. 

(1834. — “Its (Balkh) present population 
does not amount to souls; who aro 
chiefly . . . tho remnant of the Kara 
Noukur, a description of tho militia estab- 
lished hero by the Afgans.” — Burnes, 
Tracels iuto Dokkara, i. 238°] 

1840.—'*Noker, ‘tho servant’; this titlo 
was borne by Tuli the fourth son of Chenghiz 
Khan, because ho was charged with the 
details of tho army and the administration.” 
—Hammer, Golden Horde, 460. 


NOL-KOLE, s. This is the usual 
Anglo-Indian name of a vegetable a 
rood deal grown in India, perhaps 
es valued in England than it deserves, 
and known here (though rarely seen) 
as Kol-rabi, kohl-rabi, * cabbage-turnip.' 
It is the Brassica oleracea, var. caulo- 
тара. The stalk at one point expands 
into a globular mass resembling а 
turnip and this is the edible part. 
I see my friend Sir G. Birdwood in 
his Bombay Products spells it Knolkhol. 
It is apparently Dutch, * Knollkool’ 
*Turnip-cabbage; Chouzrave of the 
French.’ 


NON-REGULATION, adj Тһе 
style of certain Provinces of British 
India (administered for the most part 


under the more direct authority of | 


the Central Government in its Foreign 
Department) in which the ordinary 
Laws, (or Regulations, as they were 
formerlv called) are not in force, or 


one district chief, and a kind of 
paternal despotism in the hands of 
that chief But by the gradual re- 
striction of personal rule, and the 
multiplication of positive laws and 
rules of administration, and the 
division of duties much the same 
might now be said of the difference 
between Regulation and Non-regulation 
Provinces that a witty Frenchman said 
of Intervention and Non-intervention = 
—“La Non-intervention est une phrase 
politique et technique qui veut dire 
enfin à-peu-prés Ја méme chose que 
P Intervention. 

Our friend Gen. F. C. Cotton, R.E., 
tells us that on Lord Dalhousie's visit 
to the Neilgherry Hills, near the close 
of his government, he was riding with 
the Governor-General to visit some 
new building. Lord Dalhousie said to 
him: “It is not a thing that one must 
say in public, but I would give a great 
deal that the whole of India should 
be Non-regulation.” : 

The Punjab was for many years tlie 
greatest example of a Non-regulation 
Province. The chief survival of that 
state of ‘things is that there, as in 
Burma and a few other provin 
military men are still eligible to hol 
office in the civil administration. 


1860.—'*. . . Nowe what yo ffolke of 
Bengala worschyppen Sir Jhono discourseth 
Hy This moche wee райого. Some wor- 
schyppin ano Idolo yclept Siegulacioun and 
some worschyppen Ston-tegulacion (velut? 
Gog ct Magog). . . ."—Ext. from а MS. 
of The Travels of Sir John Mandecill in the 
E. Indies, lately discovered. 

1807.—'*. . . Wo believe wo should indi- 
eato the sort of government that ‘Sicily 
wants, tolerably well to Englishmen who 
know anything of India, by saying that it 
should bo treated in great measuro аза 
‘non -regulation’ provinco — Quarterly 
Review, Jan, 1867, p. 135. 

1883.—“Tho Delhi district, happily for 
all, was а non-regulation provinco. "— Life 
of Ld. Lawrence, i. 44. 


NORIMON,s. Japanese word. A 
sort, of portable chair used in Japan. 

[1615. — “Ho kept, himselfo close in a 
neremon.”—Cocks's Diary, i. 164.] 

1618. — *As wo were going out of the 


are in force only so far as they are | towne, the street being full of hacknoymen 


NOR-WESTER. 


and ho they would not make me way 
to passe, but fell a quarreling with my 
neremoners, and offi mo great abuse. 
‚ «e Сосізз Diary, ii. 99 ; [neremonnears 
mi. 

1768-71. —“ Scdan-chairs аго not in uso 
here (in Batavia). The ladies, however, 
sometimes employ a conveyance that is 
somewhat like them, and is called a nori- 
mon."—Stacorinus, E.T. i. 321. 


NOR-WESTER.s. A sudden and 
violent storm, such as often occurs in 
the hot weather, bringing probably a 
* dust-storm at first, and culminating 
in hail or torrents of rain. (See 
TYPHOON.) 

1810.—**. . . thoso violont squalls called 
£ -westers, in consequenco of thcir 
usually either commencing in, or veering 
round to that quartor. .. . Tho forco of 
theso north-westers is next to incredible.” 
— Williamson, V. M. ii. 35. 

[1827. — “А most fright nor' wester 
had come on in tho night, every door had 
burst open, the pcals of thunder and torrents 
of rain were so awful. . . ."—Jrs. Fenton, 


Diary, 98. 


NOWBEHAR, п.р. This is a name 
which occurs in various places far 
apart, a monument of the former 
extension of Buddhism. Thus, in the 
early history of the Mahommedans in 
Sind, we find repeated mention of a 
temple called Nauvihdr (Nava-vihdra, 
‘New Моалчу у And the same 
name occurs at Balkh, near the Oxus. 
(See VIHARA). 


NOWROZE,s. Pers. паи-то:, ‘New 
gan) Day’; ùe. the first day of the 


olar Year. In W. India this is 
observed by the Parsees. [For 


instances of such celebrations at the 
vernal equinox, see Frazer, Pausanias, 
iv. 75.] 


c. 1590.—'* This was also the cause wh: 

the Naurúz ¢ Jaláli was observed, on whi 

day, sinco his Majesty's accession, a great 
feast was given. . . . Tho New Years Day 
feast . . . commences on the day when the 
Sun in his splondour moves to Aries, and 
lasts till the 19th of the month (Far- 
wardIn).”"—Ain, od. Blockmann, i. 183, 276. 


(1614. — “Thoir Noroose, which is 
annual feast of 20 days continuanco kept 


by the Moors with t ity." — 
Poser; Latern, Bi 05, © еи, 


hunting . . . that his house mi; 
inst the Norose, which x велин 
ewe Moon in March."—Sir 7. Нак, 
Воо, i, 138 ; also see 142.] TM 
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1638.—“ There aro two Festivals which are 
celebrated in this place with extraordinary 
ceremonies ; one whereof is that of tho first 
day of the усаг, which, with tho Persians, 
they call Naurus, Nauros, or Norose, which 
signifies nine dayes, though now it lasts 
cightecn at least, and it falls at the moment 
that the Sun enters Aries.” —Mundelslo, 41. 


1673.—‘On tho day of the Vernal иі. 
пох, we returned to Gombroon, when tho 
‘Moores introduced thoir New- Year ide (seo 
EED) or Noe Rose, with Banqueting and 
great Solemnity.”—J‘ryer, 306. 

1712.—''Restat Nauruus, i.c. vertentis 
anni initium, incidens in diem acquinoctii 
verni, Non legalis est, sed ab antiquis 
Persis haoreditato accepta festivitas, om- 
nium caeterarum maxima ot solennissima.” 
—Kaenpfer, Am. Exot. 162. 


1815. — *Jemshecd also introduced tho 
solar усаг; and ordored tho first day of it, 
when the sun entered Aries, to be celebrated 
by a splendid festival. It is called Nauroze, 
or now year's day, and is still the great 
spec in Persia."—Malcolm, Н. of Persia, 
i. 17. 

1832. — ‘‘Now-roz (new year's day) is a 
festival or eed of no mean importanco in 
the estimation of Mussulman socicty. . . . 
The trays of presonts propared by tho ladies 
for their friends are tastefully sct out, aud 
the work of many days' previous arrango- 
ment. Eggs are boiled hard, somo of these 
are stained' in colours resembling our 
mottled papers; others aro neatly painted 
in figures and devices; many aro orna- 
mented with gilding; every lady ovincing 
her own peculiar taste in the prepared eggs 
for now-roz." — Mrs. Meer Hassan Alt, 
Obsas. on the Mussulmans of India, 283-4. 


NOWSHADDER,s Pers. naushá- 
dar (Skt. narasdra, but recent), Sal- 
ammoniac, i.e. chloride of ammonium. 

с. 1300.—We find this word in а medi- 
eval list of articles of trade contained in 
Capmany's Memorias de Barcelona (ii. App. 
74) under the form noxadre. 

1319.— **Salarmoninco, cioè lisciadro, с 
поп si dà në sacco ne cassa con essa."— 
Pegolotti, р. 17 5 also sco 57, &c. 

[1834. — “Sal ammoniac (nouchadur) is 
found in its native state among the hills 
m d аре Travels into Bokhara, 
ii. 166. 


NUDDEEA RIVERS, np. See 
under HOOGLY RIVER, of which these 
are branches, intersecting the Nadiye 
District. In order to keep open 
navigation by the directest course from 
the Ganges to Calcutta, much labour 
is, or was, annually expended, under 
a special officer, in endeavouring during 

e dry season to maintain sufficient 
depth in these channels. 


ANUGGURKOTE. 
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NUGGURKOTE, nj. Nagarkot. 
This is the form used in olden times, 
and even now not obsolete, for the 
name of the ancient fortress in the 
Punjab Himalaya which we now 
usually know by the name of Kot- 
Kangra, hoth being substantially the 
same name, Nagarkot, ‘the fortress 
town,’ or Kot-ki-nagara, ‘the town of 
the fortress.” [If it be implied that 
Kdngra is a corruption of Kot-ka- 
nagara, the idea may be dismissed as 
a piece of folk-etymology. What the 
real derivation of Kangra is is wn- 
known. One explanation is that it 
represents the Hind. khankhara, ‘dried 
up, shrivelled?] In yet older times, 
and in the history of Malmüd of 
Ghazni, it is styled Bhim-nagar. The 
nune Nagarkot js sometimes used by 
older European writers to designate 
the Himalayan mountains. 


1008.—'* The Sultitn himself (Mahmüd) 
joined in the pursuit, and went after them 
ая far as tho fort called. Bhim-nagar, which 
is rm strong, situated on the promontory 
of a lofty hill, in the midst of impassable 
waters," —411-' Uti, in Elliot, i. ЗА. 

1337.—** When the sun was in Cancer, the 
King of the time (Mahommed Tughlak) took 
the stone fort of Nagarkot in the year 738. 
. . « It is placed between rivers like the 
pupil of an eye . . . and is so impregnable 
that ncither Sikandar nor Dara were able to 
take it."-—Budr-i-chach, ibid. iii. 570. 

c. 19/0.—** Sultan Firoz . . . marched 
with his army towards Майа кон aud pass- 
ing by the valleys of Nákhach - nuhgarhf, 
he arrived with his army at N: ‘kot, 
which ho fonnd to lie very strong and securo. 
The idol Jwilémukhi (seo JOWAULLA 
MOOKHEE), much worshiped by tho infidels, 
was situated in tho road to Nagarkot. . . ." 
—Shans-i-Sirdj, ibid. iii. 317-318. 

1398.—** When I entered tho valley on 
that side of tho Siwilik, information was 
КООМУН to то about the town of Nagarkot, 
which is а large and important town of 
Hindustén, and situated in these mountains. 
The distance was 30 kos, but the road la; 
through jungles, and over lofty und горо 
hills."—A utobiog. of Timur, ibid. 465. 

1553.—“ But tho sources of these rivers 
(Indus and Ganges) though they burst forth 
separately in the mountains which EUM 
спя Imaus, and which the natives call 
Dulanguer and Nangracot, yet are these 
mountains so closely joined that it seems 
as it thoy sought to hide these springs."— 
Barros, 1. iv. 7. 

c. 1590.—'* Nagerkote is п city situated 
upon a mountain, with a fort called Kan- 


crah. In tho vicinity of this city, upon a 


forty mountain, is a place called Mahamacy 
(Makamaya), which they consider as one of 


the works of the Divinity, and come in pil- 


Hak. Soc. i 


c. 167 
the foot of the Mountains whic! 
at this day by tho name of Naugrocot, 
abundance of people come from all parts of 
the Mountain, the greatest part whereof aro 
women and i 
Merchants to ca 


grimage to it from great distances, thorob: 
Obtaining the серр thelr 
wishes. It is most wonderful that in order 
to effect this, they cut out their tongues. 
which grow again in the courso of two or 
threo days. . . ."—<Ayeea, cd. Gladwin, ii. 
119; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 312]. 


1609.—** Bordering to him is another great 
Raiuw called Tulluck Chand, whoso его 
City is Negercoat, 80 c. from Z«kor, and as 
much from Syrinax, in which City is а 
famous Pagod, called Je or Durga, vnto 
which workls of People resort out of all 
parts of /ndía, . . . Diuers Moores also 
resorto to this Peor, . . ."— 11. Finch, in 

Purchas, i. 438. 
1616,—“‘ 27. Ni Cutt, the chicfe Citio 
ed. . . ."—TZerry, in Lurchas, ii. ; [ed. 


80 cal 
1777, р. 82]. 


[c. 1617.—“ Nakarkutt."—Sir T. Roe, 
Б%1.] 

676.—'*'Tho caravan being arriv'd at 
are call'd 


maids who a with the 
them, their Goods and 
wovisiona cross the Mountains. . . ."— 
‘acernier, E.T., ii. 183; [ей. Ball, ii. 263]. 


1788.—'' Kote Kangrah, tho fortress bo- 


longing to tho famous temple of Nagorcote, 
is given at і 
miles, from Sirhind (northwa: 
Manoir, ed. 1793, p. 107. 


49 royal cosses, 


ср to 99 G. 
„"— Rennell, 


1809.—‘ At Patancote, where tho Padshah 


(so the Sikhs call Runject) is nt present 
engaged in proparations and negotiations 
for tho purpose of obtaining possession of 
Cote Caungrah (or Nagar Cote), which 
placo is besieged by tho Raju of Nopaul. 


© « OU -Elphinstone, in Lift, i. 217. 


NUJEEB, s. Hind. from Ar. najib, 
‘noble? A kind of half-disciplined 
infantry soldiers under some of the 
native Governments ; also at one time 
a kind of militia under the British ; 
receiving this honorary title as being 


gentlemen volunteers. 


[c. 1790.—'*'Thoro woro 1000 men, nud- 
ves, sword mon... ."  Xvidenco of 


ее 
Meyer Mohammed, quoted by Mr. Plumer, 


in Trial of W. Hastings, in Bond, iii. 393. 


1790.—'' The Nezibs are Matchlock mon." 
—W. A. Tone, A Letter on the Матай 
People, Bombay, 1798, p. 50.] 
1813.—'' Thero are some coi 
styled Nujeeb or men of f 
These aro foot soldiers invariabl; 
with a sabro and matchlock, having 
adopted some semblance of кө disci- 
plino are much respected." — Forbes, 


(Mahratta) 
family. ... 
armed 


Or. 

Мем. ii. 46 ; [2nd ed. 1, 343]. 
“А corps of Nujeebs, or infantry 
SPR ier н Letter 


л, 
from a МаАгайа Camp, ей. 1892, p. п. 


NULLAH. 


[1817.—'* In some instances they aro called 
Nujeeb (literally, Noble) and would not 
deign to stand sentry or porform any fatigu- 
ing duty."— V. Blacker, Mem. of the Opera- 
tions in India in 1817-19, p. 22.] 


NULLAH, s Hind. лай. A 
watercourse; not necessarily a dry 
watercourse, though this is perhaps 
more frequently indicated im the 
Anglo-Indian use. 


1776.—'* When tho water falls in all the 
nullahs. . . ."—Hathed’s Code, 52. 

с. 1785.—'' Major Adams had sent on the 
llth Captain Hebbert . . . to throw a 
bridgo over Shinga nullah."—Carraccioli, 
Life of Clice, i. 93. 

1789.—''Tho ground which the enemy 
had occupied was ontiroly com of 
sandhills and decp nullahs. . . ."—Afunro, 

'arrative, 224. 

1799.—'*I think I can show you a situa- 
tion whoro two embrasures might be opened 
in the bank of tho nullah with advantage. 
— Wellington, Despatches, i. 26. 

1817.—“ On the samo evening, as soon as 
dark, tho party which was destined to open 
the trenches marched to the chosen spot, 
and beforo daylight formed a nullah . . . 
into a large parallel."—Afill’s Hist. v. 377. 

1843.—“Our march tardy because of the 
nuljahs. Watercourses is the right name, 
but we get here a slip-slop way of writing 
FE ee of Sir C. Napier, 
її. 310. 

1860.—'' Tho real obstacle to movement is 
tho depth of the nullahs hollowed out by 
the numerous rivulets, when swollen by the 
rains." —Tennent's Ceylon, ii. 574. 


NUMDA, NUMNA, s Hind. 
namda, namdd, from Pers. mamad, 
[Skt. namata]. Felt; sometimes а 
woollen saddle-cloth, properly made 
of felt, The word is perhaps the 
same as Аг. namat, ‘a coverlet, spread 
on the seat of a sovereign, &c. 


(1774.— The apartment was full of people 
seated on Nemets (felts of camel hair) 
spread round tho sides of the room. . . . 
Палау, Hist. Account of British Trade, 
i, 226.] 

1815.—‘ That chief (Temugin or Chingi 
we are informed, iie. deis the Ke 
in an eloquent harangue, was scated upon 
a black felt or nummud, and reminded of 
the importanco of tho duties to which he was 
"NT —JAfalcobu, Н. of Persia, i. 410. 

1819.—** A Kattio throws a nunda i 
maro." —Trans, Lit. Soc. Bo. i. 279.] ila 

.1828.—''In а two-poled tent of 

size, and lined with yellow woollen stat of 
Europe, sat Nader Kooleo Khan, upon а 
coarse numud. . . ."—The Kuzzilbash, і. 254 

[1850,—'* The natives use (for their tents) 
8 sort of woollen stuff, about half an inch 


"— 
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thick, called *numbda.' . . . By the bye, 
this word ‘numbda,’ is said to be tho origin 
of tho word. aomade, uso the nomade 
tribes used the same material for their tents '" 
(!)—Lotterin Notes and Queries, Ist sor. 1. 342.] 


NUMERICAL AFFIXES, CO- 
EFFICIENTS, or DETERMIN- 
ATIVES.* What is meant by these 
expressions can perhaps be best eluci- 
dated by an extract from the Malay 
Grammar of the late venerable John 
Crawfurd : i 

*In the enumeration of certain 
objects, the Malay has a peculiar 
idiom which, as far as I know, does 
not exist in any other language of the 
Archipelago. It is of the same nature 
as the word ‘lead,’ as we use it in the 
tale of cattle, or ‘sail’ in the enumera- 
tion of ships ; but in Malay it extends 
to many familiar objects. Alai, of 


which the original meaning has not 
been ascertained, is applied to such 
tenuous objects as leaves, grasses, &c. ; 


Batany meaning eru ш ‘trunk,’ to 
теез, spears, and javelins; Рата: 
of whic: the SPRY has not been 
ascertained, to such objects as rings ; 
Bidang, which means ‘spreading’ or 
‘spacious,’ to mats, carpets, thatch, 
sails, skins, and hides; Biji, ‘seeds,’ 
to corn, seeds, siones, pebbles, gems, 
eggs, the еуез of ERE lamps, and 
candlesticks,” and so on. Crawfurd 
names 8 or 9 other terms, one or 
other of which is always used in 
company with the numeral, in en- 
numerating different classes of objects, 
as if, in English, idiom should compel 
us to say ‘two stems of spears,’ ‘four 
фей of carpets! ‘six corns of 
jamonds.’ As a matter of fact we 
do speak of 20 head of cattle, 10 file of 
soldiers, 100 sail of ships, 20 pieces of 
cannon, a dozen stand of rifles. But 
still the practice is in none of these 
cases obligatory, it is technical and ex- 
ceptional ; insomuch that I remember, 
when a boy, in old Reform-Bill days 
and when disturbances were expec! 
in a provincial town, hearing it stated 
by a well-informed lady that a great 
proprietress in the neighbourhood was 
so alarmed that she had ordered from 
town a whole stand of muskets 1 

To some small extent the idiom 
occurs also in other European languages, 


+ Other terms applied have beon Numerclia, 
Quantitative Auxiliaries, Numeral Auxiliaries, 
Segregatives, &c. 
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pum French and German. Of | colloquial use hy foreigners, Some 


don’t remember any example 
now except 24е (de betail), nor of 
German _ except Stück, which is, how- 
ever, almost as universal as the 
Chinese ріесеу. А quaint example 
dwells in my memory of a German 
courier, who, when asked whether he 
had any employer at the moment, 
replied : ‘Ja freilich! dreizehn Stück 
Amerikaner 1° 

The same peculiar idiom that has 
been described in the extract from 
Crawfurd as existing in Malay, is 
found also in Burmese. The Burmese 
iuflixes seem to be more numerous, and 
their classification to be somewhat 
more arbitrary and sophisticated. 
Thus oos a root implying ‘chief’ or 
*first is applied to kings, divinities, 
priests, &e.; Уан, ‘a male, to 
rational beings not divine ; Gaung, ‘a 


implying superficial extent, to doliars, 
countries, dishes, blankets, &c. ; Lun, 
implying rotundity, to eggs, loaves, 
bottles, cups, toes, fingers, caudles, 
hamboos, hands, feet, &e.; Tseng and 
Gyaung, ‘extension in a straight line,’ 
to rods, lines, spears, roads, Kc. 

The same idiom exists in Siamese, 
and traces of it appear in some of the 
vocabularies that have been collected 
of tribes on the frontier of China and 
Tibet, indicated by the fact that the 
numerals in such vocabularies. in 
various instances show identity of 
origin in the, essential part of the 
numeral, whilst a different aspect is 
riven to the whole word by a variation 
in what appears to be the numeral- 
attix* (or what Mr. Brian Hodgson 
calls the ‘servile affix’), The idiom 
exists in the principal vernaculars of 
China itself, and it is a trausfer of 
this idiom from Chinese dialects to 
Pigeon-English which has produced 
the piecey, which in that quaint jargon 
seems to be used as the universal 
numerical affix (“Two piecey cooly,” 
* three pieccy dollar,” &c.). 

This one pigeon phrase represents 
scores that are used in the vernaculars. 
For in some languages the system has 
taken what seems an extravagant 
development, which must form a 
great difficulty in the acquisition of 


+ Seo Sir H. Yule's Introductory Essay to Capt. 
Gill's River of Golden Sand, ed. 1833, PP- {127}, 
[128]. 


approximate statistics on this subject 
will be given below. 

The idiom is found in Japanese and 
Corean, but it is in these cases possibly 
not indigenous, but an adoption from 
the Chinese. 

It is found in several languages of 
C. America, т.е. the Quiché of Guate- 
mala, the Nahault of Mexico Proper ; 
and in at least two other languages 
(Tep and Pirinda) of the same region. 
The following are given as the co- 
efficients or determinatives chiefly 
used in the (Nahualt or) Mexican. 
Compare them with the examples of 
Malay and Burmese usage already 


given: 


Тай (a stone) used for roundish or 


cylindrical objects; eg. eggs, bean, 
cacao leans, cherries, 
ings not ‹ i Spanish loaves, &c., also 
brute beast,’ to irrational beings; Рус | fe 


rickly-pears 
ir Mou and 
owls: 

Pantli (2) for long rows of persons 
and things ; also for walls and furrows ; 

Tlamantli (from mana, to sp on 
the ground), for shoes, dishes, basins, 
paper, &e, also for speeches and 
sermons : 

Olotl (maize-grains) for ears of 
maize, cacao- bananas: also for 
flint arrow-heads (see W. v. Humboldt, 
Kawi-Sprache, ii. 265). 

I have, by the kind aid of my 
friend Professor Terrien de la Couperie, 
compiled a list of nearly fifty languages 
in which this curious idiom exists. 
But it takes up too much space to be 
inserted here. I may, howeyer, give 
his statistics of the number of such 
determinatives, as assigned in the 

mmars of some of these languages 
n Chinese vernaculars, from 33 in 
the Shanghai vernacular to 110 in 
that of Fuchau. In Corean, 12; in 
Japanese, 16; in Annamite, 106; in 
Siamese, 24; in Shan, 42; in Burmese, 
40 ; in Malay and Javanese, 19. 
If I am not mistaken, the pro- 
ge certain technical and 


English sporting phraseology, and still 
partly survives, had О ! 

same state of mind, viz. difficulty iu 
ing the idea of abstraet numbers, 
anda dislike to their use. Some light 
to me was, many years thrown 
upon this feeling, and on the origin 
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of the idiom of which we have heen 
speaking, hy a passage in a modern 
book, which is the more noteworthy 
as the author does not make апу 
reference to the existence of this 
idiom in any language, and possibly 
was not aware of it: 

“ On entering into convorsation with tho 
(Red) Indian, it becomes reed apparent 
that he is unable to comprehend the idea of 
abstract numbers, They oxist in his mind 
only as associated ideas. He has a distinct 
conception of five dogs or five deer, but he 
is so unaccustomed to the idea of number 
aga thing праге from specific objects, that 
L have triód in vain to get an Indian to 
admit that the idea of the numbor five, as 
associated in his mind with five дора, is 
identical, as far as number is concerned, 
with that of five fingors." —( Wilson's Pre- 


historic Mun, Ist cd. ii. 470.) _ [Ао seo 
Tylor, Primitice Culture, 2nd ed. i. 252 seqq. ]- 


Thus it-seems probable that the use 
of the numeral co-efficient, whether 
in the Malay idiom or in our old 
sporting phraseology, is à kind of 
survival of the eflort to bridge the 
difficulty felt, in identifying abstract 
numbers as applied to different objects, 
by the introduction of a common 
concrete term. 

Traces of a like tendency, though 
probably grown into a mere fashion 
and artificially developed, are common 
in Hindustani and Persian, especially 
in the official written style of munshīs, 
who delight in what seemed to me, 
hefore my attention was called to the 
Indo-Chinese idiom, the wilful sur- 
pisnge (ey.) of two ‘sheets’ (fard) of 
letters, also used with quilts, carpete 
&c.; three ‘persons’ (пејат) of bar- 
kandiizes ; orbus] of huffaloes ; 
ten ‘chains’ (zanjir) of elephants; 
twenty ‘grips’ (kabza) of swords, «е. 
But I was not aware of the extent of 
the idiom in the тит repertory 
till I found it displayed im Mr. 
Carnegy’s Kachahri Technicalities, under 
the head of Afujdwara (Idioms or 
Phrases). Besides those just quoted, 
we there find 'adad (‘number’) used 
with coins, utensils, and sleeveless 
garments ; дапа (‘grain’) with pearls 
and coral beads; dast (fhand?) with 
falcons, &c., shields, and robes of 
honour; jild (volume, lit. ‘skin” 
with books; mwuhar (‘nose-bit’) with 
camels; kita (portion, piecey $ with 
Тест stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 
etters ; manzil (‘a stage on a journey, 
au alighting place’) with tents, boats, 


NUZZER. 


houses, carriages, beds, howdas, &c. ; 
sdz (‘an instrument’) with guitars, 
&e.; silk (‘thread’) with necklaces of 
all sorts, &e. Several of these, with 
others purely Turkish, are used also 
in Osmanli Turkish.* 


NUNCATIES, s. Rich cakes made 
hy the Mahommedans in W. India 
chiefly imported into Bombay from 
Surat. here is a Pers word, nan- 
khatdi, ‘bread of Cathay ог China,’ with 
which this word has been connected. 
But Mr. Weir, Collector of Surat, 
writes that it is really nankhatāī, Pers. 
ndn, ‘bread? and Mahr., khat, shat, 
‘six’; meaning a special kind of cake 
composed of six ingredients—wheat- 
flour, eggs, sugar, butter or ghee, 
lenven produced from toddy or grain, 
and almonds.] 


NUT, s. Hind. nath, Skt. nastd, 
‘the nose? The nose-ring worn by 
Indian women. 

„[1819.—“ An old fashioned nuth or nosc- 
ring, stuck full of precious or false stones.” 
—Trans. Lit. Sor. Bo, i. 284. 

[1832. — “Tho nut (nose-ring) of gold 
wire, on which is strung a ruby between 
two pearls, worn only by married women." 
—Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Olisus. і. 45.) 


NUT PROMOTION, s. From its 
supposed indigestible character, the 
kernel of the cashew-nut is so called 
in S. India, where, roasted and hot, 
it is а favourite dessert dish. [See 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 98.] 


NUZZER,s. Hind. frou Ar. nasr 
or nazar (prop. nadhr), primarily ‘a 
vow or votive offering’; but, in 
ordinary use, a ceremonial present, 
properly an offering from an inferior 
to a superior, the converse of 4mm. 
The root is the same as that of Naza- 
rite (Numbers, vi. 2). 

[1765.— The congratulatory nazirs, &c., 
shall be set opposite my ordinary expenses ; 
and if ought remains, it shall go to Poplar, 
or some other hospital,” — Letter of Z4. 
Clive, Sopt. 80, in Verelst, View af Bragal, 127. 


* Some details on the subject of these deter- 
minatives, in reference to languages on the eastern 
border of India, will be found in Prof. Max Müllor'n 
letter to Bunsen in the latter's Outlines of the I "hil. 
of Universal History, 1. 390 seqq. ; as well as їн 
W. von Humboldt, quoted above. Prof. Max 
Müller refers to Tam boldt's Complete Works, vi. 
402; but this I have not been able to find, nor, 
5 un writer, any suggested rationale of thu 
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board two bags . . . which were presented 
to nim in nizzers. . . ."—Progs. ot Council, 
quoted by Fox in speech against W. 
Hastings, in Bond, iv. 201.] 

1782.—'*Col. Monson was a man of high 
and hospitable houschold oxponses; and so 
determined against receiving of presents, 
that ho would not only not touch a nazier 
(a fow silver rupees, or perhaps a gold 
mohor) always presented by country gon- 
tlemen, according to their rank. . . — 
Price's Tracts, ii. 61. 5 

1785. — “Presents of coremony, called 
nuzzerg, were to many a great portion of 
their subsistence. . . ."—Letter in Life of 
Colebrooke, 16. 

1786.—Tippoo, oven in writing to the 
French Governor of Pondichery, whom it 
was his interest to conciliate, and in acknow- 
lodging a present of 500 muskets, cannot 
restrain his insolence, but calls them ‘sent 
by vay of nuzr."—Selet. Letters of Tippoo, 

(T. 

1809.—'*'Tho Aumil himself offered tho 
nazur of fruit."—4Zd. Valeatia, i. 453. 

[1832. — *I . . . looked to tho Meer 
for explanation he told me to accept 
Muckabeg's ‘nuzza.’"—Mrs. Meer Hassan 
alli, Obserens. i, 193.] 

1876.—“The Standard has tho following 
curious picco of nows in its Court Circular | 
of a few days ago :— 

‘Sir Salar Jung was presented to the 
Queen by the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
olfered his А as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned.’” 
--Punch, July 15. 

For the truo sense of the word so deli- 
ciously introduced instead of Nuzzer,; sco 
MUGGUR. 


(0) 


OART,s. Acoco-nut garden. The 
word is peculiar to Western India, and 
is a corruption of Port. orta (now more 
usually horta). “Any mans par- 
ticular allotment of coco-nut trees in 
the groves at Mahim or Girgaum is 
spoken of as his oart.” “Gir G. 
Birdwood). 

1561.—'. .. e mo praz de fazer morce 
a dita cidado cmfatiota para sempre quo a 
ortaliça des ortas dos moradores Portu- 
guezes o christiios que nesta cidade de Gon 


e Ша tõ... Чо vendor. . . ." &c.— 
Proclamation of Dom Sebastian, in Arckic. 


Port. Orient. fasc. 2, 157. 

с. 1610.—"Il y a vn grand nombre do 
J'almero ou orta, comme vous diriez ici do 
nos vergers, pleins d'arbres de Cocos, plantez 
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[c. 1775.—** Tho Governor lays before the 


OLD STRAIT. 
bien pres à pres; mais ils ne viennent qu'ès 
lieux aquatiques ot Баз... ."— Prud. de 
Tacul, ii. 17-18 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 28]. 

I Eos naturacs habitão ao longo do 
ryo de Malaca, om seus pomares o orthas." 
—Godinko de Eredia, 11. 5 

1673.—'* Old Goa . . . her Soil is luxurious 
and Campaign, and abounds with Rich 
Inhabitants, whose Rural Palaces aro im- 
quen with Groves and Hortos."— Fryer, 

ui. 

[1749. — **. . . as well Гагена 
тағын, ‘x field’) lands as Hortas."— 
in Logun, Malabar, iii. 48.] 

с. 1760.—“ As to tho Oarts, or Coco-nut 
Groves, they make the mast considerable 
part of the landed property.” —Gror, i. 47. 

1793.—''For salo. . . . That neat and 
commodious Dwelling House built by Mr. 
William Beal ; it is situnted in а most lovely 
Oart. . . ."—Bowbuy Courier, Jan. 12, 


OBANG, s Јар. Ol’o-han, lit. 
‘greater division’ ‘The name of a 
large oblong Japanese gold piece, 
similar to the ko (q.v) but of 
10 times the value; 5 to 6 inches in 
length and 3 to 4 inches in width, 
with an average weight of 9564 grs. 
troy. First issued in 1580, and last 
in 1800. Tavernier has а representa- 
tion of one. 

[1662. — “A thousand Oebans of gold, 
which amount to forty seven thousand 
Thayls, or Crowns."—Muadelsto, E.T. ВК. 
ii. 117 (Stanf. Dict.) 

[1859.—""'The largost gold coin known ix 
the Obang, п most inconvenient circulating 
medium, as it is nearly six inches in length, 
and three inches and а half in brendth.”—- 
Oliphant, Narrative of Mission, ii. 232.) 


OLD STRAIT, п.р. ‘This is an old 
name of the narrow strait between the 
island of Singapore and the mainland, 
which was the old passage followed by 


Port. 
ttur 


ships passing towards China, but Jus 
long been abandoned for the wider 


strait south of SIMA. апа north of 
Bintang. It is called hy the Malays 
Salat Tambrau, from an edible fish 
called by the last name. It is the 
Strait of Singapura of some of the old 
navigators ; Silst the wider southern 
strait was known as New Strait or 
Governors Straits (q.v.)- 


1727. — 4... . Johore Lami, which is 
sometimes tho Place of that King's Resid- 
ence, and has the Benefit of a fino deep 
large River, which admits of two Entrances 
into it. Tho smallest is from tho Westward, 
called by Europeans the Streights of Sinca; 

but by the Natives Асо de Brew 
i.e. Salat Tambrau, аз above).—. Hamilton, 
ii, 92; [ed. 1741]. 
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1860.—'* The Old Straits, through which 
formerly our Indiamen passed on their way 
to China, are from 1 to 2 miles in width, 
and except whore a fow clearings havo been 
made... with the shores on both sides 
covered with denso jungle ‚ « . doubtless, 
in old times, an isola vessel . . . must 
bavo kept a good look out against attack 
from piratical prakws darting out from ono 
of the nunicrous creoks."—Cavenagh, Jtem. 
of an Indian Official, 285-6. 


OLLAH, s Tam. dlai, Mal. dla. 
A palm-leaf ; but CIS the leaf 
of the Palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis) 
as prepared for writing on, often, but 
incorrectly, termed cadjan (q.v.). In 
older books the term ola generally 
means a native letter; often, as in 
some cases below, a written order. А 


ve good account of the royal scribes 
at Ga icut, and their mode of writing, 
is given by Barbosa as follows :— 


1516.—'' Tho King of Calecut keops many 
clorks constantly in his роо; thoy аге all 
in ono room, separato and far from tho king, 
sitting on benches, and thore thoy writo all 
the affairs of the king's revenue, and his alms, 
and the pay which is given to all, and the 
complaints which aro presented to the king, 
and, at the same timo, tho accounts of the 
collectors of taxes, All this is on broad stiff 
leaves of the palm-tree, without ink, with 
pens of iron ; they write their letters in lines 
drawn like ours, and write in the same direc- 
{Чоп аз we do. Each of these clerks has great 
bundles of these written leaves, and where- 
ever they £e they carry them under their 
arms, and the iron pen in their hands. . . 
and among-t theso are 7 or 8 who аго preat 
confidants of the king, and men held in 
great honour, who always stand before him 
with their pens in their hand and a bundlo 
of paper under their arm; and each of 
them has always several of theso leaves in 
blank but signed at the top by tho king, and 
when he commands them to despatch any 
business they write it on these leaves."— 
Pp. 110-11], Hak. Soc., but translation 
modified. 

1553.—'' All tho Gentiles of India... 
when they wish to commit anything to 
written record, do it on certain palm-leaves 
which they call olla, of tho breadth of two 
fingers.” —Barras, I. ix. 3. 

1 .. * All tho rest of tho town was of 
wood, thatched with a kind of palm-leaf, 
which thoy call ola.”—ZJhid. I. iv. vii. 

„1561. — «АП this was written by the 
king's writer, whoso business it is to pro- 
pare his olas, which aro palm-leaves, which 
they, use for writing-pa » Scratching it 
with an iron point. Rx al h 219-213, 
Correa uses tho word in three applications : 
(0 ie x шег аз just quoted ; (1) for 
1 pe n es etter; and (c) for (Coco) palin- 


1563.—**. . , in tho Maldi 
they make a kind of vessel which. Eu ie 
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nails, its sails, and its cordage is all made 
of mie with tho fronds (which we call 
olla in Malavar) they cover houses and 
vessols."-- Garcia, f. 67. 

1586. — “І answered that I was from 
Venico, that my namo was Gasparo Balbi 
. . . and that І brought the omoralds from 
Venice expressly to present to his majesty, 
whoso fame for goodness, courtesy, and 
greatness flow through all tho world. г. 
and all this was written down on an olla, 
and read by the aforesaid ‘Master of tho 
Word’ to his Majosty."—G. Balbi, i. 104. 


» “But io show that ho did this as 
a matter of justice, ho sent a further order 
that nothing should be done till they ro- 
coived an olla, or lotter of his sign manual 
writton in letters of gold; and so ho (tho 
King of Pogh) ordered all the families of 
those nobles to bo kept prisoners, evon to 
tho women big with chil , and tho infants 
in bands, and so he caused the whole of 
them to bo led upon tho said scaffolding ; 
and thoa tho king sont tho olla, ordering 
them to be burnt; and the Decagini exc- 
cuted tho ordor, and burned tho whole of 
thom."— Lid, f. 112-113. 

[1598.—**Sayles which thoy make of tho 
leaves, which leaves are called Olas.” — 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 45. 

[1611. — “Two Ollahs, опо to Gimpa 
Raya. . . ."— Шипсегз, Letters, i. 154.] 

1626. —'*Tho writing was on leaves of 
Palme, which they call Olla." — Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, 554. 

1673.—**'The houses are low, and thatched 
with ollas of the Cocoe-Trees." — Fryer, 66. 

с. 1690.—**. . . Ola uliariter Ma- 
labaris dicta, et inter alia Papyri loco 
adhibetur.”—Rumphius, i. 2. 

1718.—**. . . Damaulian Leaves, com- 
monly called Oles."—Prop. of the Gospel, 
&c., lii. 37. 

1760.—'* He (King Alompra) said he would 
give orders for Olios to be made out for de- 
ivering of what Englishmen wero in his 
Kingdom to me.” —Cupt, Alces, in Dalrymple, 
Ог. Гер. i. 377. 

1806.— Many persons had their Ollahe 
in their hands, writing the sermon in Tumil 
pee eth at Christian Res. 2nd 
ed. 70. 

1860. — “The books of the Singhaleso 
are formed to-day, as they havo been for 
ages past, of olas, or strips taken from the 
young leaves of the Talipot or the Palmyra 
palm."—Tenaent, Ceylon, i. 512. 

1870.—**. . . Un manuscrit sur olles. 
«s S Весне Critique, June 11, 374. 


OMEDWAUR, s. Hind. from 
Pers. wmmedicdr (иттей, umed, Shope’); 
literally, therefore, ‘a hopeful one’; 
te. “ап expectant, a candidate for em- 
ployment, one who awaits a favour- 
able answer to some representation or 
request" (Wilson.) 
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OOJYNE. 


1816.—''The thoughts of being threo or | 


four years an omeedwar, and of staying out 
hero till fifty deterred mo."— in- 
stone, in Life i. 344. ba et Ea 


OMLAH, s. This is properly the 
Ar. pl. 'amalat, ‘amald, of 'йтїї (see 
AUNIL) It is applied on the Bengal 
side of India to the native officers, 
clerks, and other staff of a civil court 
or cutcherry (q.v.) collectively. 

с. 1778.—“ I was nt this place met by the 
Omlah or officers belonging to the establish- 
mont, who hailed my arrival in a variety of 
boats dressed out for tho occasion."— Лон. 
R. Lindsay, in Licea of the Lindsays, iii, 167. 

1866.—'* At tho worst we will hint to the 
Omlahs to discover a fast which it is neces- 
sary they shall keep with great solemnity.” 


—TLrecelyun, The Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, 
lxxiii. 3: 


_ Tho uso of an English plural, omluhs, here 
is incorrect and unusual; though omruhs is 
used (see next word). 


1878.—'*. . . tho subordinate managers, 
young, inexpericnced, and altogethor in the 
RU of the Omlah."— Life in the Mofussil, 
ii. 6. 


OMRAH, з. This is properly, like 
the last word, an Ar. pl (Отата, 
pl. of Amzr—see AMEER), and should 
r SopHed collectively to the higher 
ollicials at a Mahommedan Court, 
especially that of the Great Mogul. 
But in old European narratives it is 
used as a singular for а lord or grandee 
of that Court ; and indeed in Hindu- 
stani the word was similarly used, for 
we have a Hind. plural wnardydn, 
“omrahs,’ From the remarks and 


quotations of Blochinann, it would | 


seem that Mansabddrs (see MUNSUB- 
DAR), from the commandant of 1000 
upwards, were styled umard-i-kabār, 
or umara-i-izdm, ‘Great Amirs’; and 
these would be the Omrahs properly. 
Certain very high officials were styled 
Amir-ul-Unard (Ain, i. 239-240), а 
title used first at the Court of the 
Caliphs. 


1616.—" Two Omrahs who are great Com- 
manders."—Sir Т. Кое. 

{_ ‘The King lately sent out two 
"Vmbras with horse to fetch him in."—/hid. 
Нак. Soc. ii. 417; in tho same page he writes 
Vaareis, and in ii. 445, Vinraes.] 

c. 1030.—'* Howbcit, out of this prodigious 
rent, goes yearcly many great payments: to 
his Leiftenants of Provinces, and Vmbrayes 
of Townes and Forts." —Sir T. Herlert, p. 55. 

1638.—'*Et sous le commandement de 
plusieurs autres seigneurs de coux qu'ils 


appellent Ommeraudes.”—Mandels/o, Pari 
1619, p. 174: Koo 

1653,—'' Tl y a quantité d'elophans dans 

ed Indes DE Peak Lu zan xeruent mr 
ndeur." — la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 
1657, p. 210. y ' 

c. 1664.—“It is not to be thought that 
the Omrahs, or Lords of the M. mula Court, 
are sons of great Familios, as in 
these Ош: then are commonly but Ad- 
venturers and Strangers of all sorts of 
Nations, some of them slaves; most of them 
without instruction, which the Mogul thus 
raiseth to Dignities as he thinks good, and 
degrades them again, ая ho ploaseth."— 
Bernier, E.T. 66; (са. Constable, 21]. 

с. 1606.—''Les Omras sont les grand 
seigneurs du Roiaume, qui sont pour la 
plupart Persans ou fils de Persans."—Theve- 
not, v. 307. 

1673.—'*'The President . . . has a Noise 
of Trumpets . . . an Horse of State led 
before him, a. Mirchal (sco MORCHAL) (a 
Fan of Ostrich Feathers) to keep off the Sun, 
as tho Ombrahs or Great Men have,"— 
Fryer, 86. 

1676.— 

“ Their standard, planted on the battlement, 

Despair and death among the soldiers 


sent ; 
You tho hold Omrah tumbled from the 
wall, 
And shouts of victory pursued the fall," 
Dryden, Awiengzele, ii. 1, 
1710.—'' Donna Juliana . . . let the 
| Heer Ambassador know . . . that tho 
Emperor had ordered tho Ammaraws Enay 
Ullah Chan (ко) (о take care of our in- 
terests," — Vulentijn, iv. Nurutte, 981. 


1727.—'' You made several complaints 
against former Governors, all of which T 
have hero from sovoral of my Umbras."— 
Firman of Aurangzib, in A. Hamilton, ii. 227 ; 
(ed. 1744, i. 231]. 

1791.—'*. . . les Omrahs ou grands 
scignours Indiens, . . ."— Л. de Nt. Pierre, 
La Chaumière Indienne, 32. 


OMUM WATER, s А common 
domestic medicine in S. India, made 
from the strong-sinelling carminative 
seeds of an umbelliferous plant, Carum 
copticum, Benth. (Plychotis coptica, and 
Plych. Ajowin ot Decand.) called in 
Tamil отат, [which comes from the 
Skt. yamdni, jacdni, in Hind. ajwdu.) 
See Hanbury and Flückiger, 269. 


OOJYNE, пр. Ujjayani, or, in the 
modern vernacular, Ujjain, one of the 
most ancient. of Indian cities, and one 

lof their sevensacred cities, It was the 
capital of King Vikramaditya, and 
was the first meridian of Hindu astro- 
nomers, from which they calculated 
their longitudes. 


OOJYNE. 


The name of Ujjain long led to a 
curious imbroglio in the interpretation 
of the Arabian geographers. Its 
meridian, as we have just mentioned, 
was the zero of longitude among the 
Hindus. The Arab writers borrowing 
from'the Hindus wrote the паше äp- 
parently Azin, but this by the mere 
omission of a diacritical point became 

Ari, and from the Arabs passed to 
inedieval Christian geographers as the 
name of an imaginary point on the 
equator, the intersection of the central 
meridian with that circle. Further, 
this point, or transposed city, had 
probably been represented on maps, аз 
we often see cities on medieval maps, 
by a cupola or the like. And hence 
the “Qupola of Arin or Arym,” or the 

“Cupola of the Earth” (AL-kubba ul- 
ardh) became an established common- 
place for centuries іп geographical 
tables or statements, The idea was 
that just 180° of the earth’s circumfer- 
ence was habitable, or at any rate cog- 
nizable as such, and this meridian of 
Arin bisected this habitable hemi- 
sphere. But as the western limit ex- 
tended to the Fortunate Isles, it 
became manifest to the Arabs that ihe 
central meridian could not be so far 
east as the Hindu meridian of Arm 
(or of Lanka, л. Ceylon). (See quota- 
tion from the Aryabhutta, under JAVA.) 
They therefore shifted it westward, 
but shifted the mystic Arin along the 
equator westward also. We find also 
among medieval European students (as 
with Roger Bacon, below), a confusion 
between Arin and Syene. This Rein- 
aud supposes to have arisen from the 
‘Ecowa épzüpov of Ptolemy, а place 
which he locates on the Zanzibar 
coast, and approximating to the shifted 
position of Arin. But it is perhaps 
more likely that the confusion arose 
from some survival of the real naine 
Azim. Many conjectures were vainly 
made as to the origin of Arym, and 
M. Sedillot was very positive that 
nothing more could be learned of it 
than he had been able to learn. But 
the late M. Reinaud completely solved 
the mystery by pointing out that Arin 
was simply a corruption of Ujjain. 
Even in Arabic the mistake had been 
thoroughly ingrained, insomuch that 
the word Arin had been adopted as a 
generic game for n place of medium 

mperature or ities (see Jorjdni. 
quoted below). Е К спать 
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c. A.D. 150.—' Of») BaclAetov Tias- 
ravoj. "—Ptol. VII. i. 63. 

с. 930.— Tho Equator between 
cast and west through an island situated 
between Hind and Habash (Abyssinia), 
and a little south of those two countries. 
This point, half way between north and south 
js cut by the point (meridian?) half way be- 
tween tho Eternal Islands and the extremity 
of China; it is what is called The Cupola of 
the Earth.”—Mas' adi, i. 180-181. 

c. 1020.“ Les Astronomes . . . ont fait 
correspondro la ville d'Odjein avec lo lieu 
qui dans lo tableau des villes inséré dans les 
tables astronomiques a regu lo nom d ‘Arin, 
et qui est supposó situó sur les bords de la 
mer. Mais entro Odjein ct la mer, ilya 

rès do cent yodjanus." —4 (- Birüni, moted 
by Reinaud, Intro. to Abulseda, p. coxlv. 

c. ]207.—'* Meridianum voro latus Indiae 
descendit a tropico Capricorni, et secat 
aequinoctialem circulum apud Montem 
Maleum ct regiones ci conterminos et 
iransit per успет, quae nunc Атуш voca- 
tur. Nam in libro cursuum planetarum 
dicitur quod duplex est успе; una sub 
solstitio . . . alia sub aequinoctiali circulo, 
do quà nunc est sermo, distans per xc gradus 
ab occidente, sed magis ab oriente elongatur 
propter hoc, quod longitudo habitabilis 
major est quam medietas coeli vel terrae, 
ct hoc versus orientem."— Roger Bacon, Opus 
Majus, ed. London, 1633, p. 195. 

с. 1300.—'* Sous la ligno óquinoxiale, au 
milicu du monde, Ù où il n'y а pas de 
latitude, зе trouve le point de la corrélation 
servant de centre aux partios que хе coupent 
entre elles . . . Dans cet endroit ct sur 
се point se trouve le licu nommé 
de Azin ou Coupole de Arin. Ià 
chateau grand, élevé et d'un acct difficile. 
Suivant [bn-Alaraby, c'est То séjour des 
démons et la trône d‘Eblis. . . . Les Indions 

arlent ralement de ce lieu, ct débitent 

es fables ison sujet." --.lrabie Cosnographii, 
quoted by Ate/iand, р. cexliii. Е 

e. 1400.—** Arin (w-«rin. Le lieu d'une 
proportion moyenne dans les choses . . . un 
point sur la terre à une hauteur égale des 
deux poles, en sorte que la nuit n'y empitte 
point sur la durée du jour, ni le jour sur la 
durée do la nuit. Се mot a passé dans 
l'usage ordinaire, pour signiticr d'une manièro 
générale un lieu d'une temperature moy- 
enne." —Livre do J/cjfinitions du Sad Scherif 
Hineddia . . . fls do Mohammed Djordjuns, 
trad. de Sify, de Sucy, Not, et Extr. х. 99. 

1498, —'* Ptolemy and the other: philoso- 
phers, who have written upon the globe, 
thought that it was spherical, belioving that 
this hemisphere was round as well as that in 
which they themselves dwelt, tho centro of 
which was in tho island of Arin, which is 
under tho equinoctial line, between tho 
Arabian Gulf and tho Gulf of Persin."— 
Letter of Columbus, on his "Third Voyage, to 
tho King and Queen. Major's Transl., Hak. 
Soc. 2nd ed. 185. 

[c. 1683.—''From thence we went to 
Vi and Serringe. . . ."—R. Fitch in 
akl. ii. 385. 
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[1616. S m the Checfo Citty of 
Malwa."—Sir T. Rov, Hak. Soc. ii. 379.] 

c. 1659.—'* Dara having understood what 
had passed at Eugenes, fell into that choler 
against Килет Kan, that it was thought ho 
would have cut off his head."—Beraier, E.T. 
р. 13 ; [ed. Constable, А1]. 

1785.— Tho City of Ugen is very ancient, 
and said to havo Deon the Residence of the 
Princo Bicker МАЛТ, whose Æra is now 
Current among tho Hindus."—s5ir C. Malet, 
in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 208. 


OOOLOOBALLONG, s. Malay, 
Ulubalang, à chosen warrior, а 
champion. [Mr. Skeat notes; “hulu 
or ulu certainly means ‘head,’ especi- 
ally the head of a Raja, and balang 
probally means ‘people’; hence ulu- 
balang, ‘men of the head, or *body- 
guard.’] 


с. 1546.—"' Four of twelvo gates that wero 
in the Town wero opened, thorough each of 
the whicli хаса forth one of tho four Cap- 
taines with his company, having first sent 
out for Spies into the Camp six Orobalons 
of the most valiant that were about the 
King. . . ."—Pinto (in Cogan), p. 260. 

1088..—'* The 500 gontlemon Orobalang 
were cither slain or drowned, with all tho 
Janizaries.”—Dryden, Life of Xavier, 211. 

1781.—(At Acheon) ''there are five great 
officers of state who are named Maha Rajah, 
Laxamana (sec LAXIMANA), Raja Oolnh, 
Ooloo Ballang, and Parkah Kajah."— 
Forrest, V. to Mergui, A1. 

]811.—'* Tho ulu balang are military 
officers, forming the body-guard of tho 
Sulten, and prepared on all occasions to 
execute his orders."—AMarsdex, H. of Su- 
matra, 3rd ed, 351. 


OOPLAH,s. Cow ding patted into 
cakes, and dried and stacked for fuel. 
Hind. upla. It is in S. India called 
bratty (q.v.). 


1672.—* Tho allowance of cowdunge and 
wood was—for every basket of cowdunge, 
2 cakes for the Gentu Pagoda ; for Peddi- 
nagg the watchman, of every baskett of 
cowdunge, 5 cakes."”—Orders at Ft, St. Geo, 
Notes and Hats. i. 56. 

[Another name for the fuel is Кала. 

1809.—**. . . sinall flat cakes of cow-dung, 
mixed witha little chopped straw and water, 
and dried in the sun, are used for fuel ; 
they are called kundhas. . . .”—Jiraughton, 
Letters from œ Mahratte Cump, ed. 1882, 
р. iar 


This fuel which is also common in 


Egypt and Western Asia, appears to 
have been not unknown even in 


England a century ago, thus :— 


1789.—'* Wo rode about 20 miles that day 
(near Woburn) the country . . . із very 


open, with little or no wood. They havo 
even less fuel than wo (i.e. in Scotland), and 
the poor burn coc-duag, which they scrapo 
off the ground, and set up to burn as we Чы. 
dicots (i.e. turf).”"—Lord Minto, in Life, i. 301. 

1863. — A passage in Mr. Marsh's Mun 
and Nature, р. 212, contains a similar fact 
in гоѓогопсо to the practice, in consoquenco 
of the abaence of wood, in Franco botween 
Grenoble and Briangon. 


[For the use of this fuel, iu Tartary ' 
under the name of argols, see Huc, 
Travels, 9nd ed. i. 93. Numerous 
examples of its use are collected in 8 
ser. Notes and Queries, iv. 996, 277, 
377, 417. 


[c. 1590.—“ Tho plates (in rofining gold) 
having been washed in clean water, are . . . 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is 
called uptah."—.lia, ed. Blochinann, i. 21, 

1828.—'*Wo next proceeded to the 
Ooplee Wallec's Bastion, ns it is most 
erroncously termed hy tho Mussulmans, 
being literally in English л *Brattee, or 
‘dried cowdung— Woman's Tower... ." 
(This is tho (pri Burj, or ‘Lofty Tower" 
of Bijapur, for which хес Bomby Gazetteer, 
xxiii, 638).— Welsh, Military Reminiscences, 
її. 318 seq.] 


[008р, OORUD, s. Hind. urad. 
A variety of dal (see DHALL) or pulse, 
the produce of Phaseolus radiatus. 
* Urd is the most highly prized ofall 
the pulses of the genus Phaseolus, and 
is largely cultivated in all. parts of 
India? (Watt, Есон. Dict, vi. pt. i. 102, 
seqq.). 

[1792.—“ The stalks of tho oord aro hispid 
in a lesser degree than those of moong."— 
Дайн. Hes, Vi A7. 7 

[1811.—'* Oord.” Sco under POPPER. 

[1857.— The Oordh Dal ix in more com- 


{mon use than any other throughout tho 


country." —Cherers, Man. of Medical Juris- 
prudence, 09.) 


OORDOO, s. The Hindustani 
language. The (Turki) word urd 
means properly tlie eann of a Tartar 
Khün, and is, in another direction, 
the original of our word horde (Russian 
orda), [which, according to Schuyler 
(Turkistan, i. 30, ete) “is now cont- 
monly used by the Russian soldiers 
and Cossucks in а very amusing 
manner as а contemptuous term for an 
Asiatic"] The ‘Golden Horde’ upon 
the Volga was not properly (pace 
Littré) the naine a аат of аы 
as is often supposed, but was the style 
of the Royal Cam eventually Palace, 
of the Khans of the House of Batu at 
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Sarai. Horde is said by Pihan, quoted, 


by Dozy (Qosterl. 4З) to have been 


introduced into French by Voltaire in 
his Orphelin de la Chine. But Littré 
notes it as used in the 16th century. 
Veda is now used in Turkistan, €. 
at Tashkend, Khokhand, &e., for a 
“citadel? (Schuyler, loc. cit. i. 30). The 
word urdi, in the sense of a royal 
camp, came into India probably with 
Baber, and the royal residence at Delhi 
was styled urda-t-mu'alli, ‘the Sublime 
Camp. The mixt language which grew 
up in the court and camp was called 
sabdn-i-urda, ‘the Camp Language, 
and hence we have elliptically тай. 

On the Peshawar frontier the word 

питай is still in frequent use as applied 

to the camp of a field-force. 

1247.—“ Post haec vonimus ad primam 
ordam Imperatoris, іп qui crat una do ux- 
oribus suis; et quia nondum videramus 
Imperatorem, noluerint nos vocaro пес intro- 
mittere ad ipsius." —4*l«no Carpint, 
p. 752. s 

1254.— Et sicut populus Israel sciebat, 
unusquisque ad quam regionem tabernaculi 
deberot figere tentoria, ita ipsi sciunt ad 

uod latus curio debeant so collocare. . . - 

nde dicitur curia Orda lingua corum, 
quod sonat medium, quia semper. est in 
medio hominum suorum. . . ."— William of 
Rubruk, p. 207. 

1401. —'* And the Lord (Timour) was very 
wroth with his Mirassaes (Mirzas), becauso 
he did notsce the Ambassador at this feast, 
and because the 7ruximan (Interproter) had 
not been with them... and he sent for 
tho Truximan and said to him: ‘ How is it 
that you have enraged and vexed the Lord? 
Now since you were not with tho Frank 
ambassadors, and to punish you, and ensure 
your always being ready, wo order your 
nostrils to he bored, and a cord put through 
them, and that you be led through the 
mo Ordo as а punishment.' "—Clactjo, 

exi. 

c. 1440.—'* What shall I saio of the great 
and innumerablo moltitude of beastes that 
are in this Lordo ? . . . if you were disposed 
in ono daio to bie a thousande ог ij.™! horses 
p shuldo finde them to sell in this Lordo, 
for they go in heardes like sheopo. . . ."— 
Јозаўа Barbaro, old E.T. Hak. Soc. 20. 

с. 1510.—'' Sono diuisi i Tartari in Horde, 
e Horda nella lor lingua significa raguniiza 
di popolo vnito e concorde n similitudino 
d'vna città." —P. Jocio, delle Cose della Mos- 
cocia, in Ramusio, ii. f. 133, 
pires The Tartars are divided into cer- 

іп groups or congregations, which {һе 
call hordes. AUCUNE tho Savola horde 
or group is the first in rank.”—Herberstein, 
іп Ramusiv, ii. 171. 

[1560.— They call this place (or cam; 
Орана Tenreiro, ca. Mox ch кар) 
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1673. — *L'Ourdy sortit d'Andrinople 
pour aller au camp. Lo mot ourdy signifio 
camp, et sous co nom sont compris les mes- 
tiers que.sont neccessaires pour la commodité 
du voyage." —Journal d'Ant. Galland, i. 117. 

[1753.—'* That part of the camp called in 
Turkish tho Ordubazar or camp-market, 
begins at tho end of tho squaro fronting tho 
guard-rooms. . . "— llancay, Hist. Account, 


i, 247.) 


OORIAL, Panj. &rial, Ovis cycloceros, 
Hutton, [Ovis vignei, Blanford (M«m- 
malia, 491), also called the Shà;] the 
wild sheep of the Salt Range aud 


Sulimani Mountains. 


OORIYA, np. The adjective *per- 
taining to Orissa? (native, language, 
what not); Hind. Uriya, The proper 
name of the country is Odra-desa, and 
Or-desa, whence Or-iya and Ur-iya. 

«The Ooryah bearers were an old 
institution in Calcutta, as in former 
days palankeens were chiefly used. 
From а computation made in 1770, it 
is stated that they were in the habit 
of carrying to their homes every year 
sums of money sometimes as much as 
three lakhs made by their business? 
(Carey, Good Old Days of Honble. John 
Company, ii. 148).] 


OOTACAMUND, np. The chief 
station in the Neilgherry Hills, and 
the summer residence of the Governor 
of Madras. The word is a corruption 
of the Dadagi;awume of the site of 
*Stone-house, “tide tirst European 
house erected in (позе hills, properly 
Hottaga-mand (see Metz, Tribes of the 
Neilgherrics, 6). [Mr. Grigg (Man. of 
the Nilagiris, 6, 189), followed by the 
Madras Gloss., givesTam. Oltagaimandn, 
from Can. обал, * dwarf bamboo,’ Tam. 
kay, ‘fruit,’ mandu, ‘a Toda village.) 


OPAL, s. This word is certainly 
of Indian origin: Lat. opalus, Greck, 
ráo; Skt. upala, ‘a stone’ The 
European word seems first to occur in 
Pliny. We do not know how the Skt. 
word received this specific meaning, 
but there are many analogous cases. 


OPIUM, s. This word is in origin 
Greek, not Oriental. [The etymology 
accepted by Platts, Skt. ahiphenc, 
‘snake venom’ is not probable.) But 
from the Greek бло» the Arabs took 
afyün which has sometimes reac 


on old spellings of the word. The 
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collection of the óxàs, or juice of the 
poppy-capsules, is mentioned by Dios- 
corides (c. A.D. 77), and Pliny gives a 
pretty full account of the drug as 
opion (see Hanbury and Flückiger, 40). 
The Opium-poppy was introduced into 
China, from Arabia, at the beginning 
of the 9th century, and its earliest 
Chinese name is A-fu- › а Te- 
presentation of the Arabic name. The 
Arab. afyün is sometimes corruptly 
called afin, of which afin, ‘imbecile, 
is a popular etymology. Similarly 
the Bengalees derive it from afi-heno, 
‘serpent-home.’ [A number of early 
references to opium smoking have been 
collected by Burnell, Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. ii. 1137] 

с. д.р. 70.—'*. . . which juico thus drawne, 
and thus prepared, hath power not oncly to 
provoko sleope, but if it bo taken in ап; 
great quantitie, to mako men dio in their 
sleepe: and this our Physicians call opion. 
Certes I havo knowne many come to their 
death by this meanes; and namely, the 
father of Licinius Сосіппа late deceased, a 
man by calling a Pretour, who not bein, 
able to endure the intollerable pains an: 
torments of a certaine disease, and being 
weario of his life, at Bilbil in Spain: 
shortoned his owne daies by taking opium.” 
— Pliny, in Holland's transl, її. 68. 

(Medieral).— 
au Quod gente a Thebis, opio laudem perhi- 

лз; 

Naribus horrendum, rufum laus dictat 

emendum." 
Otho Cremonensis. 


1511.—'* Next day the General (Albo. 
querque) sent to call me to go ashore to 
speak to the King; and that Í should say 
on his part . . . that ho had got 8 Guzza- 
rato Ships that ho had taken on tho way 
becauso they were enomies of tho King of 
Portugal; and that theso had many rich 
stuffs and much merchandize, and arfiun 
(for so they call opio tebaico) which they cat 
io cool themsolves ; all which he would sell 
to the King for 300,000 ducats worth of 
goods, cheaper than they could buy it from 
tho Moors, and more such matter," —Letter 
of Giovanni da Empoli, in Archivio Storico 
Italiano, 55. 

[1518,—“ Opium (oafyam) is nothing else 
than tho milk of poppies."—.1/boquerque, 
Cartas, p. 174.] 

1516,—“ For the return voyage (to china) 
thoy ship thero (at Malacca] Sumatra and 
Malabar pepper, of which thoy use a great 
deal in China, and drugs of Cambay, much 
ae which we call opium. . . ."-—arbosa, 


1563.—** R. I desire to know for certain 
about amfiao, what it is, which is used by 
tho people of this country ; if it is what 
we call opium, and whence comes such a 

25 
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quantity as is expended, and ho h 
may bo enton every day?" 3 ens 


i 0; Shy PER A call of Cambaia 
come for the m: terri! 
which is called Malet (Aden) сор І заа 


secrotary of Nizamoxa (sco UCO), 
a native of Coracon, who evcry day eat throo 
téllas (seo TOLA), ог a weight of 10} cru- 


man, and a great scribo and notary, he was 

always dozing or sleeping ; yot if you put 

him to business he would speak like a man 

of letters and discrotion ; from this you may 

" what habit will do."—Garcia, 153v to 
V. 

1568.—'* I wont then to Cambaya . . . 
and thero I bought 60 parcels of lum, 
which cost me two thousand and a hundreth 
duckots, overy ducket at fouro shillings two 
penco."— Master C. Frederike, in Hk. ii. 
371. The original runs thus, showing the 
loosoness of tho translation: “. . . comprai 
sessanta man di, che mi costd 2100 
ducati sorafini (seo XERAFINE), che а 
nostro conto о valoro 5 lire l'vno."— 
In Ramusio, iti. 390v. 

1598.—‘‘ Amfion, so called by the Portin- 
gales, is by Arabians, Mores, and Indians 
called Affion, in latine Opio or Opium.... 
Tho Indians use much to cat Amfion. . . . 
Hoe that uscth to cate it, must cato it daylie, 
otherwise ho dicth and consumoth himselfo 
. . « likewiso heo that hath never eaten it, 
and will venturo at tho first to oate as much 
as those that dayly uso it, it will surely kill 
him. . . ."—ZLinschoteu, 121 ; [Hak. Soc. 
ii. 112]. 

a M SER гос as thoy (in ED 
Maldives) cal on." — Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. f. 192 

1614.—" Tho waster washer who to get 

апап hires them (tho cloths) out a 
month."— Foster, Letters, ii. 127. 

1015.—'*. . . Coarse chintz, and ophyan.” 
—Ibid. iv. 107]. 

1638,—'' Turcae opium exporiuntur, otiam 
in bona quantitate, innoxium ot confor- 
tativum ; adeo ut etiam anto praelia ad 
fortitudinem illud sumant ; nobis vero, nisi 
in parvà quantitate, et cum bonis cor- 
rectivis lethalo est."—Bacon, Jf. Vitae et 
Mortis (cd. Montague) x. 188. 

1644. — “The principal causo that this 
monarch, or rather say, this tyrant, is so 
powerful, is that he holda in his territories, 
and especially in tho kingdom of Cambaya, 
those three plants of which аго mado tho 
Anfiam, and the anil (sco ANILE), and 
that which gives the .{/godam" (Cotton).— 
Bocarro, MS. 

16941.—“ This people, that with amphioen 
or opium, mixed with tobacco, drink them- 
selves not merely drunk but mad, aro 
wont to fall furiously us any one whom 
they mect, with a naked Kris or da in 
tho hand, and to stab him, though it be but 
a child, in thoir Ed with tho cry 
of Amock (seo A K), that is ‘strike 
dead,’ or ‘fallon him.' . . . "— Valentijn, iv. . 
(China, &o.) 124. 
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oe SE 


күнайтоп from Surat, їп 1622. The 
ce was destroyed by the Persians, 
and the island has since remained 
desolate, and all but uninhabited, 
though the Portuguese citadel and 
water-tanks remain. The islands of 
Hormuz, Kishm, &c., as well as Ban- 
dar ‘Abbas and other ports on the 
coast of Kerman, had been held by 
the Sultans of Oman as fiefs of Persia, 
for upwards of a century, when in 
1854 the latter State asserted its 
dominion, and occupied those places 
in force (see Badger's Imams of Omdn, 


&c., p. xciv.). 
в.с. с. 925.—'' Thoy weighed next day at 
dawn, and after Бан of 100 "stadia 
anchored at tho mouth of tho river Anamis, 
in a country called Harmozeia,."—<irrian, 
Voyage of Nearchus, ch. xxxiii., tr. by 
Af'Crindle, p. 202. 
с. A.D. 150.—(on the coast of Carmania) 
*t "Apuavia n 1 
"Appojor Ёкрор." 
^ Tol. VI. viii. 5. 

с. 540.—At this time ono Gabriol is men- 
tioned as (Nestorian) Bishop of Hormuz 
(seo Assemani, iii. 147-8). 

с. 655.—“ Nobis . . . visum est nihil- 
ominus velut ad sepulchra mortuorum, 

unles vos esse video, geminos hosce Dei 
facordotes ad vos allegare; Theodorum 
videlicet Episcopum Hormuzdadschir et 
Georgium iscopum Susatrao." — Syriac 
Letter of tho Patriarch Jesujabus, ibid. 133. 

1298.—'* When you have ridden‘ these two 
days you come to the Occan Son, and on the 
shoro you find a City with a harbour, which is 
called Hormos.”—-Varco Polo, Bk. i. ch. xix. 


c. 1830.—‘*. . . I came to the Ocean Sea. 
And tho first city on it that I reached is 
called Ormes, a city RC e and 
abounding in costly wares. о city is on 
nn island some five miles distant from the 
main; and on it there grows no tree, and 
there is no fresh water.” —Friar Odoric, in 
Cathay, &c., 56. 

. e. 1331.—*I departed from ’Omiin for the 
country of Hormuz. Tho city of Hormuz 
stands on the shore of the sea. The name 
is also called Moghistün. ‘The new city of 
Hormuz rises in face of tho first in tho 
middle of tho sca, separated from it onl 
by a channel 3 parasangs in width. We 
arrived nt New Hormuz, which forms an 
DE ae Hie api is called Jaraun. 
„+ It is a mart for Hind and Sind."— 
Ton Batuta, ii. 230. assag 


1442.—“ Ormus (qu. JTurmiz!), which i 
now called Sq a port А нена 
mage of an at nid which has not its 

on tho face of tho globo."—. 
razah, in India in X V, Cent = 5. Eu 

с. 1470.—'' Hormuz is 4 miles across th 
water, and stands — 4 
num i Er. on an Island."— (Аал. 


1508. —“ Habitant autem ox eorum (Fran- 
corum) gento homines fere viginti in urbe 
Cananoro: ad quos profecti, postquam ex 
Hormizda urbe ad cam Indorum civitatem 
Cananorum venimus, significavimus illis nos 
esse Christianos, nostramque conditionem 

lum indicavimus; ot ab illis magno 
gaudio suscepti sumus, . . . Eorundem 
autom Francorum regio Portugallus vocatur, 
una ox Francorum regionibus ; corumque Rex 
Emanuel appellatur ; Emmanuelom oramus 
ut illum custodiat."—Letter from Nestorian 
Biskops on Mission to India, in Assenani, 
iii, 591. 

1505.—‘'In la bocha di questo mare (di 
Persia) è vn altra insula chiamata Agramuzo 
donó sono perlo infinite: (o) caualli cho per 
tutte quello paa sono in gran precio.” — 
Letter of К. Emanuel, р. 14. 

1572.— 

*t Mas vé a illa Gerum, como discobro 

O que fazem do tempo os intervallos ; 

Que da cidade Armuza, que alli esteve 

Ella о nome despois, с gloria teve.” 

Сатбез, x. 103. 


eum 


By Burton : 
** But seo yon Gorum's islo tho tale unfold 
of mighty things which Time can make 
or mar; 
for of Armuza-town yon shoro upon 
tho namo and glory this her rival won." 

1575.—“‘ Touchant le mot Ormuz, il est 
moderne, ot luy a esté imposé par les 
Portugais, le nom venant de l'accidont do 
ce qu'ils cherchoient que c'estoit, quo l'Or; 
tellement qu'estant arrivez lt, ot voyans lo 
trafic de tous biens, auquel 10 pais abonde, 
ils dirent Vesi esta Or mucho, c'est à diro, Il 
y а force d'Or; ot pource ils donnerct le 
nom d'Ormucho à la dite islo."—.1. Theret, 
Cosmographie Univ., liv. x. i. 329. 

1623.—“ Non volli lasciar di andare con 
gl' Inglesi in Hormuz a veder la forteza, la 
città, o cid che vi era in fine di notabile in 
quell’ isola."—P. delle Valle, ii. 403. Also 
seo її. 61. 


1667.— р 
*t High on a throne of royal state, which 


far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest 


hand z 
Showers on her kings barbaric 


gold.” 
Paradise Lost, ii. 1-4. 


OROMBARROS, s. This odd 
word seems to have been used as 
griffin (q.v.) now is. It із evidently 
the Malay orang-baharu, ov orang 
bharu, ‘a new man, а novice) This 
is interesting as showing an Wn- 
questionable mstance of an expression 
imported from the Malay factories to 
Continental India. [Mr. Skeat re 
marks that the form of the word 
shows that it came from the Malay 
under Portuguese influence.] 


pearl and 


ORTOLAN. 
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1711.—At Madras . . . “refreshments for 
the Men, which they are presently supply'ed 
with from Country Boats and Cattamarans, 
who make a iod Peny at tho first coming 
of Orombarros, as thoy call those who havo 
not been thoro before."—Lockyer, 28. 


ORTOLAN, s This name is ap- 
plied by Europeans in India to a 
small lark, Calandrella brachydactyla, 
Temm., in Hind. bargel net bageri, 
[Skt. targa, ‘a troop?| Also some- 
times in S. India to the finch-lark, 
Pyrrhalauda grisea, Scopoli. 


ОТТА, OTT. s. Corruption of 
dtd, ‘flour? a Hindi word having no 
Skt. original ; рч Platts gives Skt. 
агага, *soft"] Popular rhyme : 

“ AT teri Shekhüwati 

Хаһ 465 idhi matt!” 

** Confound this Shekhawati land, 


My bread's half wheat-meal and half 
sand.” 


Boileau, Tour through Каўкага, 
1897, p. 274. 

(1853. —'* After travelling three days, опо 
of the prisoners bought some ottah. Thoy 
prepared bread, some of which was given 
him ; after eating it ho becamo insensible. 
.. —RLuo Report, in Checers, Ind. Med. 
Jurispr, 166.] 


OTTO, OTTER, s Or usually 
‘Otto of Roses, or hy imperfect 
purists ‘Attar of Roses, au essential 
oil ohtained in India from the petals 
of the flower, a manufacture of which 
the chief scat is at Ghazipur on the 
Ganges. The word is the Arab. "itr, 
‘perfume. From this word are de- 
rived atta, a ‘perfumer or druggist,’ 
'attári, adj., ‘pertaining to a perfumer, 
And a relic of Saracen rule in Palermo 
is the Viu Latterini, ‘the street. of the 
verfumers’ shops,’ We find the same 
in an old Spanish account of Fez : 

1573,—“ Issuing thence to tho Cayzerio 
hy а gate which faces the north there is a 
handsome street which is called of the 
Atarin, which is the Spicery."—Marwol, 
Affrica, ii. f. 88. 


[Mtr of roses is said to have been 
discovered hy the Empress Nür-jahün 
on her marriage with Jahüngir. A 
canal in the palace garden was filled 
with rose-water in honour of the 
event, and the princess, observing a 
scum on the surface, caused it to be 
collected, and found it to he of admir- 
able fragrance, whence it was called 
"itr-i-Jahaugiri.] 


1712. —Knompfer enumerating the depart- 
ments of se Royal Housohold Ex Persia 
mos: iœ . . . Atthaar 
chonch, in quà DN E ot praesertim 
variao virtutis opiata, pro Majostato ot 
aulicis pracparantur, . . ."—Am. Exot. 191. 
1759.—“ To presents given, &c. 
* * + + 


* 
**] otter box sot with diamonds 
** Sicca. Its. 3000 Xt 3 6." 


Асса, of Entertainment to Лоде Sct, 


in Long, 89. 
, €. 1790.— Elles ont oncore une Кеше, 
tion particulitre pour les huilesoderifcrantes, 


surtout pour colle de rose, appoléo otta."— 
Haafaer, ii. 122. 

1824.—“ Tho attar is obtained after tho 
rose-watcr is made, by actting it out during 
un night and zu qd UT mornii 
in large open vessels ex the air, an 
then skinming off the essontial oil which 
floats at tho top."— Heber, cd. 1844, i. 151. 


OUDH, OUDE, up. Awadh; 
properly the ancient and holy city of 
Ayodhyd (Skt. ‘not to be warred 
against’), the capital of Батаа, on the 
right bank of the river Sarayu, now 
commonly called the бора. lso the 
province in which Ayodhya was 
situated, but of which Lucknow for 
about 170 years (from c. 1732) has 
heen the capital, as that of the dynasty 
of the Nawüls, and from 1814 kin 
of Oudh. Ondh was annexed to the 
British Empire in 1856 as a Chief 
Commissionership. "This was re-estab- 
lished after the Mutiny was subdued 
and the country reconquered, in 1858. 
In 1877 the Chief Comuissionerahip 
was united to the Lieut.-Governorship 
of the N.W. Provinces, (See JUDEA.) 


в. C. X.—'' Tho noble city of Ayodhya’ 
crowned with a royal highway had alread 
cleaned and besprinkled all its streets, ап 
spread its broad banners. Women, chil- 
dren, and all tho dwellers in tho city cagorl, 
looking for the consecration of Дата, wai 
with impationce tho rising of the morrow’s 
ran." mist Bk. iii. (Ayodhya Kanda), 
ch. 3. 

620. — “ Departing from this Kingdom 
(Kenytktulja or Kunauj) ho (Hwen Teng) 

ravelled about 600 li to the S.E., crossed 
iho Ganges, and thon taking his courso 
southerly he arrived at tho Kingdom of 
"'Oyut'o (Ayodhya)." —/*Merins. Bouddh, ii. 
267. 


1255.—'* A peremptory command had boon 
issued that Malik Kutlugh Khün . . . should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed 


to the fief of panija and he had not 
obeyed. . . ."— Tubaküt-i-Ndsiri, E.T. by 
Racerty, 107. 


1239. — “ Mu'izzu-d din Kai-Kubíd, on 
his arrival from Dehli, pitched his camp at 


ORANG-OTANG. 644 ORANKAY, ARANGKAIO. 
applied popularly. We remember a E iain tha Woods (of Ju eco 


tame hooluck belonging to a gentle- 
man in E. Bengal, which was habitu- 
ally known to the natives as jangi 
ddmi, literally =orang-utan. There 
seems reason to believe that Crawfurd 
was right after all. Mr. Scott (Malayan 
Words in English, p. 87) writes: “But 
this particular application of drang 
flan to the ape does not appear to be, 
or ever to have been, familiar to the 
Malays generally ; Crawfurd (1852) and 
Swettenham (1889) omit it, Pine pel 
says it is ‘Low Malay,’ and Klinkert 
(1893) denies the use entirely. This 
uncertainty is explained by the limited 
area in which the animal exists within 
even native observation. Mr. Wallace 
could find no natives in Sumatra who 
had ever heard of such an animal, 
nnd no 'Dutch officials who knew 
anything about it. Then the name 
came to European knowledge more 
than 260 years ago; in which time 
robably more than one Malay name 
has faded out of general use or wholly 
disappeared, and many other things 
have happened.” Mr. Skeat writes: 
«Т believe Crawfurd is absolutely right 
in saying that it is never called drang- 
san by the natives. It is much more 
likely to have been a sailors mistake 
or joke than an error on the part of 
the Malays who know better. Through- 
out the Peninsula drang-atun is the 
name applied to the wild tribes, and 
though the mawas or mias is known 
to the Malays only by tradition, yet 
in tradition the two are never con- 
fused; and in those islands where the 
mawas does exist he is never called 
órang-ütam, the word órang being re- 
served exclusively to describe the 
human species.”] 


1631, —'*Loqui vero cos casque iso 
labores | 1 


Javani aiunt, sed non velle, no ad 

c tur; ridicule mehercules. Nomen ci 
induunt Ourang Outang, quod ‘hominem 
silvae ` significat, cosquo nasci affirmant е 
libidine mulierum Indarum, quao se Simiis 
et Cercopithecis dotestanda libidine uniunt.” 
—Bontii, Hist. Nat. v. cap. 32, p. 85. 


1668.—“ Erat autom hic satyrus quad- 
rupes: sed ab humanà specio quam prac 
xo fert, vocatur Indis Ourang-outang : sive 
homo silvestris." — Licetus de Monstris 338. 


701. — “Orang - oui i 
eium or the Antony cR petens 
compared with that of a Monkey, an Ape, 
tea n . + ."—Title of work by E. Tyson 


one in icular called the Ouran-Outang,” 
—A. Hamilton, ii. 181; (ей. 1744, ii. 186 

1783.—'* Were wo to be driven out of 
India this day, nothing would remain to 
tell that it had been possessed, during tho 
inglorious period of our dominion, by any 
thing better than tho E 22) or the 
tigor."—Burle, Sp. on Fox's E. India Bill, 
Works, ed. 1852, iti. 468. 

1802.— Мап, therefore, in a state of 
nature, was, if not the ourang-outang of 
tho forests and mountains of Asin and 
Africa at tho present day, at least an 
animal of the samo family, and very noarly 
resembling it.” —Ritson, у on Abstinence 
Jrom Animal Food, pp. 18-14. 

1811.—“ I have one slave more, who was 

ivon me in a present by the Sultan of 

ntiana. . . . This gentleman із Lord 
Monboddo's ffonuine Orang-outang, which 
in the Malay language signifies literally wild 
тап. . . . Somo people think seriously that 
the oran-outang was the original patriarch 
апа progenitor of the wholo Malay race." 
—Lord Minto, Diary in India, 268-9. 

1868.—'*One of my chief objects... 
was to see the Orang-utan ... in his 
nativo haunts."— Wallace, Malay Archip. 39. 


In the following passage the term is 
applied to a tribe of men : 

1884.—‘“‘ The Jacoons belong to one of the 
wild aboriginal tribes . . . they are often 
styled Orang Utan, or men of the forest.” 
—Cavenagh, Rem. of an Indian Oficial, 293. 


ORANKAY, ARANGKAIO, &c. 
s. Malay Orang kaya. In the Archi- 
pelago, a person of distinction, a chief 
or noble, corresporíZing to the Indian 
omrah; literally ‘a rich man,’ analo- 
gous therefore to the use of riche-homme 
hy Joinville and other old French 
authors. [Mr. Skeat notes that the 
terminal o in arangkaio represents à 
dialectical form used in Sumatra and 
Java. The Malay leader of the Pa- 
hang rising in 1891-2, who was sup- 
to bear a charmed life, was 
called by the title of Orang Kaya 
Pahlawan (sec PULWAUN).] 


c. 1612.—'The Malay officers of state 
are classified as 1. Bandakara; 2. Ferdana 
Mantri; 3. Pungkulu Bandari ; 4. the chicf 
Hulubalang or champion (sce OOLOO- 
BALLONG); 5. the Paranantris ; 6. Orang 
Kayas; 7. Chatriyus (Kshatriyas) ; 8. Sede 
Уайз ; 9. Bentaras or heralds ; 10. Mulu- 
balangs.”—Sijara Malayu, in J. Ind. Arch. 
v. 246. 

1613.—'' Tho nobler Orancayas spend 
their time in pastimes and recreations, 1n 
music and in cock fighting, a royal sport. • «+ 
—Godinho de Eredia 1. Зе. 


ORGAN. 


1618.—“ An Oran Caya са boord 
told mo that п Curra Curra (soo. CARACOA) 
of the Flommings had searched three or 
foure Praws or Canoes comming aboord vs 
with Cloues, and had taken thom. from 
thom, threatening death to thom for the 
next offence.”—Saris, in Purchas, i. 948. 

C[ a “. . . gavo him the title of Oran- 
caya Pute, which is white or clear hearted 
lord."—Zanvers, Letters, i. 270.] 

1615,—“ Another сопѓсгопсо with all the 
Arrankayos of Lugho and Cambello in tho 
hills among the bushes: their reverence for 
tho King and tho honourable Company."— 
Sainsbury, i. 420. 

з». Presented by Mr. Oxwicke to the 

rankiaw."—Foster, Letters, iii. 96. 

*, . . anobloman called Aron Cait 
alu" iid ій. 198.] a 

1620.—‘‘ Promioremont sur vn fort grand 
Elophant il y auoit упо chairo couuerte, 
даш laquello gosti assis vn ES principaux 

ngcayes ou Scigneurs.”— Beaulieu, in 
Thevenot's Collection, T 49. 3 

1711.—'*Two Pieces of Callico or Silk to 
tho Shabander (sco SHABUNDER), and head 
Oronkoy or Minister of Stato."—. " 
tho Orankay past a long Lance through Hi 

io alo inco thro! is 
Heart, and so Pads tea of the Beast” 
al, Hamilton, ii. 97 ; (сд. 1744, ii. 96]. 

»,. “Howovor, tho reigning King not 
оксип that his Customs would moet 
with such Opposition, sent on Orangkaya 
aboard of my Ship, with the Linguist, to 
know why we mado War on him.”—ZJbid. 
106; [ed. 1744]. 

1784.—''Three or four days before my 
departure, Posally signified to me the King 
meant to confer on mo the honour of being 
made Knight of tho Golden Sword, Orang 

derry piddang mas" (orang kaya dari 

lang таз). — Ғогтсѕі, V. to Mergui, 54. 

1811.—'* From amongst tho orang kayas 
the Sultan аршы tho officers of stat 
who as members of Council aro calle: 
mantri (see ARIN)."— 


MUNTREE, MAND. 
Marsden, IT. of Sumatra, 350. 


[ORGAN, s. An Oriental form of 
mitrailleuse. Steingass (Dict. 38) has 
Pers. arghan, arghon, from the Greek 
Spyavov, ‘an organ.’ 

1790.—'* A weapon called an о; which 
is composed of about thirty-six tia hess 
so joined as to fire at once.”—Lettor from 
De Boigno's Camp at’ Mairtha, dated Se 
13, in Н. Compton, А particular Account of the 
Eu n Military Adventurers of Hindustan, 
Jrom 1784 to 1803, p. 61.] 


ORISSA, пр. [Skt. Odrdshira, 
‘the land of the Odras? (see OORTYA). 
The word is said to be the Prakrit 
form of uttara, ‘north,’ as applied to 
the N. part of Kalinga.] e name 
of the ancient kingdom and modern 
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province which lies between B 
and the Coromandel Coast. m 


1516.—“‘ Kingdom of Orisa. Furth 
towards tho interior tor is another pes 
dom which is conterminous with that of 
Narsynga, and on another sido with Bon- 

la, and on another with the great Kin; 
oom of Doly. . . ."— Вагђоза, in Lisbon ed. 

c. 1568.—‘‘ Orisa fu già vn Regno molto 
bello o securo . . . SETS regnò il suo Rè 
legitimo, qual era Gentile."—Ces. Federici, 
Ramusio, iii. 392. 

c. 1616.—‘ Vdeza, tho Chiefo Citty called 
т.219 Juggurnaut)"—Sir T. Roe, Нак. 
Soc. ii. A i : 


ORMESINE, з. A kind of silk 
texture, which we are unable to define. 
The name suggests derivation from 
Ormus. [The Drapers Dict. defines 
* Armozeen, a stout silk, almost in- 
variably black. It is used for hat- 
bands and scarfs at funerals by those 


36. | not family mourners, Sometimes sold 


for making clergymen’s gowns.” The 
N.E.D. s.v. Axmozeen, leaves the ety- 
mology doubtful. The Stanf. Dict. 
ives Ormuzine, “а fabric exported 
rom Ormuz.”] 

c. ато eo. See ee Cul 
Tana, lous wii я, 
Moores Pad Gonti es: theso havo nothing 
but Rico; they are makers of Armesie an: 
weavers of girdles of wooll and bumbast.” 
—Caes. icke, in Нац. ii. 344. 

1726. — “ Velvet, Damas! Armosyn, 
Sattyn."— Valentijn, v. 183. T s 


ORMUS, ORMUZ, n.p. Properly 
Hurmuz or Hurmüs, a famous mari- 
time city and minor kingdom near the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf. The 
original place of the city was on the 
northern shore of the Gulf, some 30 
miles east of the site of Bandar Abbüs 
or Gombroon (q.v.); but about A.D. 
1300, apparently to esca from Tartar 
aide it was transferred to the small 
island of Gerün or Jerün, which may 
be identified with the Organa of 
Nearchus, about 12. m, westward, and 
five miles from the shore, and this 
was the seat of the kingdom when 
first visited aod attacked by the 
Portuguese under oquerque in 
1506. Ет was taken by them about 
1515, and occupied permanently 
(though the nominal reign of the 
native kings was maintained), until 
wrested from them by Shih ’Abbis, 
with the assistance of an English 


ORANGE. 


1726.—''It will hardly bo bolieved . . - 
that Java alono consumes monthly 
ска of opium, cach being of 136 catis (seo 
TTY), though the E. I. Company mako 
145 catis out of it. . . ."— Valentin, iv. 61. 


.—'' Tho Chiefs of Calecut, for man 
yas fad vended betweon 500 zm 1000 
chests of Bengal Ophium yearly up in o 
inland Countrios, whoro it is vory muc: 
usod."—A. Hamilton, i. 915; [ed. 1744, i. 
317 зе7.]. 

1770.—"' Patna . . . is tho most celebrated 
place in the world for tho cultivation of 
opium. Besides what is carried into tho 
онш parts, оге are annually 3 or 4 
chests exported, each woighiug ‚900 Ibs. .. . 
An excessive fondness for opium prevails 
in all the countries to tho cast of India. 
The Chinese emporors havo supprossed it 
in their dominions, by condemning to the 
flames evory vessol that imports this species 
of poison.”—Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 424. 


ORANGE, s. A good example of 
plausible but entirely incorrect ety- 
mology is that of orange from Lat. 
aurantium. The latter word is in fact 
an ingenious medieval fabrication. 
The word doubtless came from the 
Arab. ndranj, which is again a form 
of Pers. ndrang, or ndrangi, the latter 
being still a common term for the 
orange in Hindustan. The Persian 
indeed may be traced to Skt. ndgaraiiga, 
and ndratiga, but of these words no 
satisfactory ERA explanation 
has been given, and they have perhaps 
been Sanscritized from some southern 
term, Sir W. Jones, in his article on 
the Spikenard of the Ancients, quotes 
from Dr. Anderson of Madras, “a very 
curious philological remark, that in 
the Tamul dictionary, most words 
beginning with nar have some relation 
to fragrance; as narukeradu, to yield 
an odour; náriwum рісі, lemon-grass ; 
márlei, citron; папа manum (read 
mdrum), the wild orange-tree ; nárum 
pane, the Indian jasmine; ndrum 
alleri, a strong smelling flower; and 
nártu which is put for nard in the 
Tamul version of our scriptures.” (Sce 
As. Res. vol. ii. 414). We have not 
been able to verify many of these 
Tamil terms, But it is true that in 
both Tamil and Malayalam naru is 
‘fragrant.’ See, also, on the subject of 
this article, A. E. Pott, in Lassen’s 
а f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
vii. . 
. The dedi country of the orange 
is believed to be somewhere on the 


northern border of India. А wild | et 
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ы RUE. 
orange, the supposed parent of the 
cultivated species, both sweet and 
bitter, occurs in Garhwül and Sikkim, 
as well as in the Kasia (со COSSYA) 
country, the vallevs of which last 
are still abundantly productive of 
excellent oranges. [See Walt, Econ. 
Dict. ii. 336 seqq.] 16 is believed that 
the orange first known and cultivated 
in Europe was the bitter or Seville 
orange (see Hanbury and Flückiger, 
111-112). 

From the Arabic, Byzantine Greek 
got vepdvriv, the Spaniards naramju, 
old Italian narancic, the Portuguese 
laranja, from which last, or some 
similar.form, by the easy detachment 
of the ! (taken probably, as in. many 
other instances, for an article), we have 
the Ital. arancto, L. Latin aurantium, 
French orange, the modification of 
these two being shaped by aurum and 
or. Indeed, the quotation from Jacques 
de Vitry possibly indicates that some 
form like al-arangi may have been 
current in Syria. Perhaps, however, 
his phrase ab indigenis nuncupantur 
may refer only to the Frank or quasi- 
Frank settlers, in which case we should 
have among them the birthplace of 
our word in its present form. The 
reference to this passage we derived 
in the first place from Hehn, who 

ives a most interesting history of the 
introduction of the various species of 
citrus into Europe. But we can 
hardly think he is right in supposing 
that the Portuguese first brought the 
sweet orange (Citrus aurantium dulce) 
into Europe from China, c. 1548. No 
doubt there may have been a re- 
introduction of some fine varieties at 
that time.* But as early as the be- 
ginning of the 14th century we find 
Abulfeda extolling the fruit of Cintra. 
His words, as rendered by M. Reinaud, 
run: “Au nombre des dependances de 
Lisbonne est la ville de Schintara ; à 
EORR on 15 des mmes 
admirables pour la grosseur et le gout 
(244+). That these pommes wa the 
famous Cintra oranges can hardly be 


* There seems to havo been t oscillation of 
traffic in this matter, About 1873, one of the 
present writers, then resident at Palermo, sent, 
т compliance with a request ore, а col- 
lection of plants of many (about forty) varieties 
of citrus cultivated in Sicily, for introduction into 
the Punjab. This despatch was much aided by 
the kindness of Prof. Todaro, in charge of tho 

1 Botanic Garden at Palermo. 

t In Reiske's version “poma stupendae molis 
excellentissima,"— Düsching's Magasin, iv. 230. 
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doubted. For Baber (Autobiog. 328) 
describes an orange under the name 
of Sangtarah, which is, indeed, a recog- 
d Persian and Hind. word for a 
species of the fruit. And this- early 
ropagation of the sweet orange in 
‘orsugal would account not only for 
such wide diffusion of the name of 
Cintra, but for the persistence with 
which the alternative name of Portugals 
has adhered to the fruit in question, 
The familiar name of the large sweet 
orange in Sicily and Italy is portogallo, 
and nothing else; in Greece тортоуаћа, 
in Albanian okale, among the 
Kurds portoghal; whilst even colloquial 
Arabic has buriu£dn. The testimony 
of Magüdi as to the introduction of 
the orange into Syria before his time 
(c. A.D. 930), even if that were (as it 
would seem) the Seville огап 
renders it quite possible that better 
qualities should have reached Lisbon 
or been developed there during the 
Saracenic occupation, It was indeed 
suggested in our hearing by the late 
Sir Henry M. Elliot that sangtarah 
might be interpreted аз sang-tar, ‘green 
stones’ (or in fact ‘maist pips’); but 
we hardly think he would have started 
this had the passage in Abulfeda been 
brought to his notice. [In the Ain 
(ed. Gladwin, 1800, ii. 20) we read: 
“Sircar Silhet. . . . Here grows a 
delicious fruit called Soontara, in 
colour like an orange, but of an 
oblong form." This passage reads in 
Col. Jarrett’s translation (ii. 194): 
“There is a fruit called Séntarahk 
in colour like an orange but large 
ind very sweet.” Col. Jarrett dis- 
utes the derivation of Sanglarah 
from Cintra, and he is followed by 
Mr. H. Beveridge, who remarks that 
Humayun calls the fruit Sanatra. 
Mr. Beveridge is inclined to think 
that Santra, is the Indian hill name of 
the fruit, of which Sangtarah is a cor- 
ruption, and refers to a village at the 
foot of the Bliutan Hills called Santra- 
bari, because it had orange groves.] 
A.D. с. 930.—'* Tho same may bo said of 
tho orange-tree (Shajr-ul-ni ) and of the 
round citron, which were brought from 
India after the year (л.н.) 300, and first 
gown in 'Oman. Thence they were trans- 
planted to Basra, to ‘Irak, and to Syria 
... but they lost tho sweet and peno- 
trating odour and beauty that they had in 
India, having no longer the benefits.of the 
climate, soil, and water ресора to that 
country."— Mas üdi, її. 438-9. 


c. 1220.—“In is nutem arboribus 
quaedam crescunt alia poma citrina, minoris 
quantitatis frigida ot acidi seu tici 
(bitter) saporis, quao poma а ab indi- 

onis шна ur, "—Jacobus Vitriacus, in 
ongara. eso were apparently our Soville 
oranges. 

c. 1290.—“In the 18th of Edward the 
first a largo Spanish Ship came to Ports- 
mouth ; out of the сагро of which the Queen 
bought one frail (sco FRAZALA) of Seville 
figs, ono frail of raisins or gra) one balo 
of dates, two hundred and thirty pome- 

ranates, fifteen citrons, and sovon oranges 
(Poma. de orenge)."—AManners and. Household 
Expenses оста in the 13th and 15th 
Centuries, Roxb. Club, 1841, p. xlviii, Tho 
Editor deigns only to say that ‘the MS. is 
in tho Tower.' [Prof. Skcat writes (9 ser. 
Notes and Queries, v. 321) : ‘Tho only known 
allusion to oranges, proviously to 1400, in 
any piece of ish literature (I omit houso- 
hold documents) isin the *21Uliteratice Poems,” 
edited by Dr. Morris, ii. 1044. Tho next 
reference, soon after 1400, is in Lydgato's 
‘Minor Pocms, od. Halliwell, р. 15. In 
1440 we find oronge in tho * /romptorivm 
Parculorum,' and in 1470 wo find eren 
in tho ‘Paston Letters,’ cd. Gairdner, ii, 394."] 

1481.—*'Item to tho galoman (galley man) 
brought the lampreis and oranges . . . ijd.” 
—Household Book of John D. of Norfolk, 
Roxb. Club, 1844, p. 38. 

c. 1526.—'' They have besides (in India) 
the náranj [or Scville orange, Tr.| and the 
various fruits of the orange species. . . . It 
always struck mo that the word piu) was 
accented in tho Arab fashion ; and I found 
that it really was so; the men of Bajour 
and Siwad call náraaj drank” (or [ero 
rather nárang) — Baler, 328. n this 
passage Baber means apparently to say that 
the right namo was adrang, which had been 
changed by the usual influence of Arabic 
pronunciation into xdranj. 

1883.—“ Sometimes the foreign products 
thus cast up (on Shetland) at their doors were 
а new rovelation to the islanders, ая when a 
cargo of oranges was washed ashore on tho 
coast of Delting, the natives boiled them as 
a new kind of potatocs.”— Saty. Reciew, 
July 14, p. 57. 


ORANG-OTANG, ORANG- 
OUTAN, &c. s. The t man-like 
ape of Sumatra and Borneo; Simia 

iyrüs, L. This нате was first used 
by Bontius (see below} It is М 
Grdng-iitdn, ‘homo sylvaticus.” he 
proper name of the animal in Borneo 
is mias. Crawfurd says that it is 
never called orang-utan by ‘the 
natives’ But that excellent writer is 
often too positive—especially in his 
negatives! Even if it be not (as 
is probable) anywhere a reco, 

ific name, it is hardly possible that 
e name should not be sometimes 
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Oudh (Ajudhya) on the bank of the Ghagra. 
Nasiru-d din, from tho opposite side, sont 
his chamberlain to deliver a message to 
Kai-Kubéd, who by way of intimidation 
himself discharged an arrow at him. . . ."— 
Amir Khusri, in Elliot, iii, 530. 

о. 1335.—‹ Tho territories to the west of 
the Ganges, and where the Sultan himself 
lived, wero afflicted b; Ташы; um Ee 
to the east of it enjo; at plenty. 
latter wore then р Nu by 'Ain-ul-Mulk 
‚ ++ and among their chief towns wo may 
namo the city of Awadh, and tho city of 
Zefarübüd and the city of Гапан, etcetera. 
—Ibn Batuta, iii. 842, 3 j 

c. 1940,—Tho 23 principal provinces o. 
India under ‘Mahommed ighlak aro thus 
stated, on the authority of SirijuddIn Abu'l- 
fatah Omak, a nativo of 'Awadh : ** 1) Aktim 

Dih 9 AMultàn, (летаа « uhrim), 

ү? 


':js held, his s and chattels are 
En ht to tho psg . + OU —BSociety in 
India, ii. 227.] 


OVERLAND. Specifically applied 
to the Mediterranean route to India, 
which in. former days involved usually 
the land journey from Antioch or 
thereabouts to the Persian Gulf ; and 
still in vogue, though any land journey 
may now be entirely dispensed with, 
thanks to M. Lesseps. 


1612.—“ His Catholic Majesty the Kin, 
Philip III. of Spain and II. of Portugal, 
our King and Lord, having appointed Dom 
Hieronymo de Azevedo to succeed Ruy 
Lourenço do Tavira . . . in January 1612 
ordered that a courier should be despatched 
overland (por terra) to this Government to 


1629.—'' The nows of his Exploits and 
Death being brought together to King 
Philip the Fourth, he writ with his own 
hand as follows. Considering the two Pinks 
that were fitting for India may be gone without 
an Account of my Concern for the Death af 
Nunno Alvarez Botello, an Express shall im- 
mediately be sent by Land with advico."— 
Faria у Sousa (Stevens), iii. 373. 

1673. — ** French and Dutch Jewellers 
coming overland . . . have made good 
Purchase by buying Jewels here, and carry- 
ing them to po to Cut and Set, and 
returning thenco sell them here to tho 
Ombrahs (see OMRAH), among whom were 
Monsieur Tavernier. . . . "— yer, 89. 

1675.—''Our last to you was dated tho 
17th August past, overland, transcripts of 
which we herowith send you."—Zetter from 
ae to Ft. St. Geo. In Notes and Exts. No. 
i. p. 5. 

1676.—“ Docket Copy of the Company's 
General Overland. 

"Our Agent and Councel Fort St. 
George. 


and man (both about Sirhin (5) Si- th Т отаг AL ORE IO 
hwin in Sind), (6) Ilaj« (Оза, i.e. | Carry theso orders and he, arriving at, 
h), (7) Hast (Hiinst), (8) Sarsati (Sirsa), (9) | 2t tho ond of May following. . . .”—Bocarro, 
Ue у) т (Наа dd) in РА inga) Decada, p. 7. 
11) Gujrat, (12) Badaŭn, (13) * ; 


Mali а} 

ай Punjab) (21) Jaj 
Ortaca) (22) Viu (0. 129) ритмы 
Mysore). 


16 
ака 0 Кете rr Doib), (i8) 


OUTCRY, s Auction. This term 
seems to have survived a good deal 
longer in India than in England. 
(See NEELAM). The old Italian ex- 
ression for auction seems to be 
identical in sense, viz. gridaggio, and 
the auctioneer gridatore, thus : 


с. 1849.—''For jewels and plato; and 
other) morchandize that is sold. by outcry 
laggio) i.e by auction (oncanto) in 
the buyer pays tho crier (gridatore) 
one quarter carat por bezant on the prico 
bia fon miening bought, through the crier, 
a е seller " &c.— 
Pegolotti, 74. asia daria MES 
1027.—'' Ont-ctit of goods to be sold. 
G(allicb) Encánt. АМАИ Анд .—Incánto. 
‚++ H(ispanicb). Almonoda, ab Al. articulus, 
et Arab. nedene, clamare, vocare. . . А 
В(аќауісё). @ -тогр.7— Minsheu, s.v. 
[1700.—'* The last weok Mr. Prob made 
a ou of lace,"— 7 
Ear шыр o e еда? iar, 
1782.—'' On Monday next will bo sold 
BR Окту 2000 esl small Ching 
Gand, jak (KTTT YSOL). . . ."—Jndia 
787. — '* Havin; t ш 
Galley at Oui anda у аата. 
for her than ) Rupoes, we think it more 
for the Company's medo make a Sloop of 


* * * 


“ «Тһе foregoing is copy of our letter of 
28th Juno overland, which we sent by threo 
m conveyances for Aleppo.'"— Ibid. 
р. 

1684. —** That all endeavors would be 
used to prevent my going home tho way I 
intended, by Persia, and so overland."— 
Hedges, Diary, Aug. 19; (Нак. Soc. i. 155]. 

c. 1686.—'' Those Gentlemen's Friends in 
the Committeo of the Company in England, 
acquainted them by Letters over Land, of 
the Danger thoy wore in, and gave thom 
Warning to be on their guard." — A. 
"Hamilton, i. 196; (ed. 1744, i. 195]. 

` 1797.—'* Though so far арат да wo can 
only receive letters from po once a 
year, while it takes 18 months to get an 
answer, we ans got news almost 

by Сезана 


[1841.—'* When а man dies in India, we | every year over 
through Arabia or Persia; ... A fow days 


make short work with him; . . . an‘ 


p 
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ago wo received the news of the Penco in 
Eons: of the death of Prince по; 
of the marriago of tho P. of Wales with 
tho Princess of Saxe-Gotha. . . ."—Lottor 
of tho Germ. шу Sartorius, from 
Madras, Feb. 16. In Notices of Madras, 
«ad Cuddalore, &c. 1858, p. 159. 


1763.—“ We have receivod Overland the 
news of tho taking of Havannah and the 
Spanish Floet, as well as tho defeat of the 
Spaniards in Portugall. We must surely 
make an advantageous Peace, however I'm 
no Politician."—AIS. Letter of James Rennell, 
Juno 1, fr. Madras. 


1774.— Les Marchands à Bengale on- 
сп un Vaisseau à Suès on 1772, mais 
il fut endommagé dans le Golfe de Bengale, 
et obligó do rotourner; cn 1773 lo Sr. 
Holford ontreprit oncoro co voyage, réussit 
cette fois, ot fut ainsi le premier Anglois 
qui eut conduit un vaisseau à Suds... . 

n s'est déjà servi plusicurs fois do cotto 
route commo d'un chemin de poste; car le 
Gouvernement des Indes envoye actuelle- 
ment dans des cas d'importanco ses Couriors 
par Suès on Angleterre, ot peut penao 
Plutôt reponse do Londres que leurs lettres 
ne peuvent venir on Europe par le Chemin 
ordinairo du tour du Cap de bonno esper- 
unco." —JXizbuhr, Voyage, ii. 10. 


1716.—'* Wo had advices long ago from 
England, as lato as tho ond of May, by way 
of Suez, This is a new Route opened by 
Govr. Hastings, and tho Letters which left 
Marseilles the 3rd Juno arrived hero the 
20th August. "This, you'll allow, is a ready 
communication with Europe, and may be 
kept open at all times, if we chuse to take a 
ittlo pains."—MS. Letter from James Ren- 
пеН, Oct. 16, “from Islamabad, capital of 
Chittigong.” 

1781.—** On Monday last was Married Mr. 
George Groonley to Mrs. Anno Barrington, 
relict of the lato Capt. William B——, who 
unfortunately porished on the Desart, in the 
attack that was mado on the Carravan of 
Bengal Goods under his and the other 
Gentlemen's care between Suez and Grand 
Cairo."— India Gazette, March 7. 


1782, —'* When you left England with an 
intention to pass overland and by tho routo 
of tho Red Sca into India, did you not know 
that no subject of theso kingdoms can law- 
fully resido in India . . . without tho 
Пиш н of the United Company of 
Merchants! . . ."— Price, Tracts, i. 180. 


1783.— *. . . Mr. Paul Bonfield, a 
entleman whose means of intelligenco were 
А to bo both extensive and expeditious, 
publicly: declared, from motives the most 
(e lent, that ho had just recoived over- 
land from land certain information that 
Grent Britain had finally concluded a peace 
with all the belligerent powers in Europe.” 
—Munro's Narrative, 817. 
1786.—'The packet that was coming to 
us overland, and that left England in July, 
was cut off by the wild Arabs between 
Aleppo and Bussora.” — Lord Cornwallis, 
Dec. 98, in Correspondence, &c;, i. 247. 
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1793.—“ Ext, of a letter from Poona: 
dated 7th Juno. TAS ESSI 


* Tho dispatch by way of Suez has 
all in а commotion.'" — Bombay 
June 29, 

1803.—‘‘From the Governor General to 
tho Secret Commit dated 24th Decr. 
1802. Recd. Overland, 9th May 1803,"— 
Mahratta War Papers (Parliamentary). 


OVIDORE, s Port. Ouvidor, ie. 
‘auditor,’ an oflicial constuntly men- 
tioned in the histories of Portuguese 
India. But the term is also applied 
in an English quotation below to 
certain Burmese officials, am applica- 
tion which must have heen adopted 
from the Portu, 
case probably 


t us 
urier, 


ese. It is in this 
he translation of a 
Burmese designation, perhaps of 
Nekhan-dau, ‘Royal Ear? which is 
the title of certain Court officers. 


1500.— The Captain-Major (at Melinde) 
sent on board all the ships to beg that no 
ono when ashore would in any way mis- 
behave or produco, a scandal; any such 
offenco would be severely punished, And 
he ordered the marinors of tho ships to 
land, and his own Provost of tho force, 
with an Ouvidor that he had on board, that 
they might koop an eyo on our people to 
prevent mischief."— Correa, i. 165. 

1507.—'' And the Viceroy ordered tho 
Ouvidor General to hold an inquiry on this 
matter, on which the truth camo out Seay 
that the Holy Apostle (Sanctiago) show 
himself to the Moors when thoy were fighting 
with our people, and of this he sent word to 
the King, telling him that such martyrs wero 
the men who were serving in these parts 
that our Lord took thought of them and 
re a Helper from Heaven.”—Jbid. 
i. 717. 


1698.—(At Syriam) ''Ovidores (Persons 
appointed to take notice of nll pa: s in 
tho Runday (office of administration) and 
ndviso them to Ava. . . . Three Ovidores 
that always attend tho /tiday, and nre 
sent to the King, upon errands, as occasion 
obliges."—Fleeticood's Diary, in Dalrymple, 
Or. Rep. i. 855, 360. 


OWL, з. Hind. aut, ‘any great 
calamity, as a plague, cholera, &c. 


[1787.—'* At the foot of tho hills tho 
country is called Toriani (seo TERAI) . . . 
and people in their catch a disorder, 
called in the language of that country 
aul, which is а putrid fever, and of whic! 
the generality of persons who aro attacked 
with it dio in a few days. . . ."—Asiat, Res. 
ii, 307. 

1816.—'*. . . rain brii alono with it 
the local malady called ‘the Owl, so much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Nepaul.” 
—<Asiatic Journal, ii. 405. 


PAGODA. 
Баева Есе 
raph that bhegavat may have had to 
do with the origin of the word in one 
of its meanings. 

Now it is not possible that the word 
in all its applications may have ha 
its origin from 
current modification of that word? 
We see from Marco Polo that such a 
term was currently known to foreign 
visitors of S. India in his day—a term 
almost identical in sound with pagoda, 
and bearing in his statement a religious 
application, though not to a temple.* 
We thus have four separate applications 


of the word pacauta, or pagoda, picked | pag 


up by foreigners on the shores of India 
Trout the 1301 century downwards, viz. 
to a Hindu ejaculatory formula, to a 

lace of Hindu worship, to a Hindu 
idol, to a Hindu coin with: idols repre- 
sented on it. Is it not. possible that all 
are to be traced to bhagavat, ‘sacred,’ 
or to Bhagavat and Bhagavati, used as 
names ої divinities—of Buddha in 
Buddhist times or places, of Krishna 
and Ригой in Brahminical times and 
places? (uses which are fact) How, 
commion was the use of Bhagarati as 
the name of an object of worship in 
Malabar, may be seen from an ex- 
ample. Taming to Wilson’s work on 
the Mackenzie MSS., we find in the 
list of local MS. tracts belonging to 
Malabar, the repeated occurrence of 
Bhagarati in this way. Thus in this 
section of the book we liave: at, p. xcvi. 
(vol. ii) note of an account “of a 
temple of Bhaguvatt”; at p. ciii. 
“Temple of Mannadi Bhayavatt god- 
dess.. ."; at p. civ. “Temple of 
Manganu bagaeuk . e”; “Temple 
of Paddeparkave Dhagavati . . .?; 
“Temple of the goddess Pannáyennar 
Kave Ghagaratt...”; “Temple of 
the goddess Patili Dhagavatt ...”; 
“Temple of Dhagavati : . .”; р. cvii., 
“Account of the goddess Bhagarati at, 
&e ..."; p. cvii, «Асс. of the 
goddess Yalanga Bhagavati,” “Acc. of 


* Tho praye 
these words: *Paceufa! Гасана! Расина?" And 


especially Vaishnava dovotees 

b; маса Eo UA writen is ъа устя кен 
Pagoda woul n 
a mouk bo almost undbitinguisliable in 


bhagavat, or some jq 
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the goddess Vallur Bhagavatt.” The 


term JBhagavat? seems thus to have 
been very commonly attached to 
objects of worship in Malabar temples 
(see also Fra Paolino, p. 79 and p. 57, 
uoted under c. below). And it is 
very interesting to observe that, in a 
er on “Coorg Superstitions,” Mr. 
ittel notices parenthetically that 
Bhadra Kali (ie. Durga) is “also 
called Pogddi, Pavodi, а tadbhava of 
Bagavati” (Ind. Antig. ii. 170)—an 
incidental remark that seems to bring 
us very near the possible origin ot 
ode. It is most probable that some 
form like pogodi or pagode was current 
in the mouths of foreign visitors be- 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese ; 
but if the word was of Portuguese 
origin there may easily have been 
some confusion in their ears between 
Bagavati and but-kadah which shaped 
the new word. It is no sufficient oli- 
jection to say that bhagavati is not a 
term applied by the natives to a 
temple; the question is rather what 
misunderstanding and mispronuncia- 
tion by foreigners of a native term 
may Pooley have given rise to the 
term ¢—(H. Y.) 


Since the above was written, Sir 
Walter Elliot has kindly furnished a 
note, of which the following is an 
extract :— 

“Т took some pains, togget at the 
origin of the word wlicüsni Madras, 
and the conclusion I canis was that 
it arose from the term used -;xnerally 
for the object of their worship, viz., 
Bhagavat, ‘god? ; bhagavati, ‘goddess,’ 

“Thus, the Hindu temple with its 
lofty gopuram or propylon at once 
attracts attention, and a stranger en- 
quiring what it was, would be told, 
‘the house or place of Bhagavat? The 
village divinity throughout the south 
is always a form of Durga, or, as she 
is commonly called, simply бз 
Bhagarati, ‘the goddess’). ... In like 
manner a figure of Durga is found on 
most of the gold Huns (ic. pagoda 
coins) current in the Dakhan, and a 
foreigner inquiring what such a coin 
was, or rather what was the form 
stamped upon it, would be told it was 
‘the goddess,’ i.e., it was ‘ Bhagavati?” 


As my friend, Dr. Burnell, can no 
longer represent his own view, it seems 
right here to print the latest remarks 


————Ó 
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of his on the subject that I can find. 
They are in a letter from Tanjore, 
dated March 10, 1880:— 


“I think I overlooked a remark of 
yours regarding my observation that 
the c in Pagode was pronounced, and 
that this was a difficulty in deriving 
it from Bhagavat. In modern Portu- 
guese ¢ is not sounded, but verses show 
that it was in the 16th century. Now, 
if there is a final vowel in Pagoda, it 
must come from Bhagavatt ; but though 
the goddess is and was worshipped to 
а certain. extent in S. India, it is hy 
other names (Amma, &c.). Gundert 
and Kittel give ‘Pogodi’ аз a name of 
a Durga temple, but assuredly this is 
по corruption of Bhagavati, but Pa- 
goda! Malayalam and Tamil are full 
of such adopted words. Bhagavati is 
little used, and the goddess is too in- 
significant to give rise to payoda asa 
general name fora temple. 

* Bhagavat can only appear in the 
S. Indian languages in its (Skt) 
nominative form Uhagavdn (Tami 
payuvdn). As such, in Tamil and 

alayalam it equals Vishnu or Siva, 
which would suit. But pagoda can't 
be got out of bhagavdn; and if we look 
to the N. Indian forms, bhagavant, &c., 
there is the difficulty about tlie e, to 
say nothing about the nt.” 


The use of the word by Barbosa at 
so early a date as 1516, and its appli- 
cation to a particular class of temples 
must not be overlooked. 


а.— 

1516.—“ There is anothor sect of people 
among tho Indians of Malabar, which із 
called” Cujaven [Kushavan, Logan, Malalar, 
i. 115] . = Their business is to work at 
baked clay, and tiles for covering houses, 
with which the temples and Royal buildings 
are roofed. . . . Their idolatry and their 
idols are different from thoso of the others ; 
and in their houses of prayer thoy perform 
a thousand acts of witchcraft and necro- 
mancy; they call thoir temples pagodes, 
and thoy aro separate from the othors."— 
Barbosa, 135. is is from Lord Stanley of 
Alderlcy's translation from a Spanish IS. 
The Italian of Ramusio reads: ‘‘nelle loro 
orationi fanno molto strighorio e necromütie, 
lo quali chiamano Pagodes, differenti assai 
dall nltro" (amusio, i. f. Red In the 
Portugueso MS. published by the Lisbon 
Academy in 1812, the words are altogcther 
absent; and in interpolating them from 
Ramusio the editor has given tho same sense 
as in Lord Stanloy's English. 

1516.—'' In this city of Goa, and all over 
India, thero are an infinity of аг:сіопё build- 
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ings of the Gentiles, and in а small island 
near this, called Dinari, tho ése, in 
order to build the city, havo destroyed ап 
ancient temple called Pagode, which was 
built with marvellous art, und with anciont 
figures wrought to the greatest perfection 
ina cortain black stone, some of which ro- 
Taain standing, ruined and shattered, becauso 
these Portuguese caro nothing about them, 
If I can come by опо of these shattered 
images L will send it to your Lordship, that 
you may perccive how much in old times 
sculpture was esteemed in every part uf 
the world." — Letter of Andie Corsi to 
Giuliano de Medici, in Ramusia, і. f. 177. 


1513.—'* And with this fleet he anchored 
at Coulio (sco QUILON) and landed thoro 
with all his people. And the Governor 
EE Afonso de Sousa) went thithor 

ecausy of information ho had of a pagode 
which was quite near in tho interior, and 
which, thoy said, contained much treasure. 
х ~. And tho people of tho country secing 
that tho Govornor was going to the pagode, 
thoy sont to offer him £0,000 pardaos not to 
бо." —Correa, iv. 325-326. 

1554.—“ And for the monastery of Santa 
Fco 845,000 reis yenrly, besides tho rovenuo 
of tho Paguodes which His Highness bo- 
stowed upon tho said House, which gives 
600,000 reis a year. . . ."—Botelho, Тото, 
in Subsidios, 70. 

1563.—'' They have (at Bacaim) in ono 
part a certain island called Salsete, where 
there aro two pagodes or houses of idolatry.” 
—багса, f. 211¢, 


1582.—'*. . . Pagode, which is the houso 
of pa to their Idolla."—Custaseda, (by 
N. L.), f. 34. 

1591.—'' And as to what you havc writton 
to me, vix, that although you understand 
how necessary it was for tho inerease of the 
Christianity of thoso parts to destroy all the 
pagodas and mosques (pagades e mrsynitisi, 
which the Gentiles and the Moora possess in 
the fortified places of this State. . . ." 
(The King goes on to cnjoin the Viccroy to 
treat this matter careful у with somo theo- 
logians and canonists of those parts, but not 
to act till he shall have reported to thu 
King).—Letter from tho K. of Portugal to 
tko pieron in Arch, Port. Orient., Fasc, 3, 
р. 417. 

1598.—'*. . . houses of Diuela [Divols] 
which they call Pagodes.”—Jinschoten, 22; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 70]. 

1606.—Gouvea uses pagode both for a 
temple and for un idol, e.g., sce f. 46», f. 47. 

1630.—‘* That ho should erect pagods for 
God's worship, and adore images under 
green treos."— Lord, Display, &c. 

1038.—'* Thero did moct us at a gront 
Pogodo or which is а famous nnd 
sumptuous Temple (or Church)." — ИХ 
Bruton, in ПаК. v, 49, 

1674.—'*Thus they were carried, many 
flocking about thom, ton Pagod or Tomplo М 
(pagode in tho orig.).—Stecen's Faria y Sous, 
1. 


PADSHAW, PODSHAIV. 


Christian religion, and bring ther 
their own faith, whether tho child be 
Mussulman saiyid or a Hindú brdAkman."— 
Kháfi Khán, in Elliot, vii. 945. 
1711.—''The Danish Padre Bartholomew 
Ziegonbalgh, requests leave to go to Europe 
in the first ship, and in consideration that 
he is head of a Protestant Mission, pouon 
by the Right Reverend the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury . . . we havo presumed to 
grant him his pnssago."—In Wheeler, ii. 177. 
1726.—“ Мау 14. Мг. Loeko went with 
me to St. Thomas's Mount. . . . We con- 
versed with an old Padre from Silesia, who 
had been 27 yoars in India. . . ."—JDiary of 
the Missionary Schultze (in Notices of. Габа, 
&c., 1858), р. 14. 
» . “May 17. Tho ministor of tho 
King of Pogu called on me. From him I 
learned, through an interpreter, that Chris- 
tians of all nations and rofessions havo 
perfect freedom at Pegu; that evon in the 
барн! iwo French, two Armenian, and 
two Portugueso Patres, have their churches. 
«o. id. р. 15. 


ДЫН у ОЧ Lake man po а шше 
at tho um's loyalty, and being 
В littlo Slorated By the wine . . . ho gal- 
lantly advanced, and to the utter dismay of 
her attendants, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her. . . . Recoiving courteously tho 
proffered attention, sho turned calmly round 
to her astonished attendants—'It is,’ said 
she, ‘the salute of a padre (or priest) to his 
daughter.” ”—Skinner's Mil. Mem. i. 293. 

1809.—'*The Padre, who is a half cast 
Portuguese, informed mo that he had three 
districts under him.”—Zd. Valentia, i. 329. 

1830.—''Two fat naked Brahmins, be- 
daubed with paint, had been importuning 
me for money . .. pon the ground that 
thoy were райгев."— Лет, of Col. Moun- 
(ain, iii. 

1876.—“ There is Padre Blunt for ex- 
amplo, — we always call them Padres in 
India, w know,—makes a point of never 

ing REM ten minutes, at any rate 
dm г the hot weather."—7e Dilemma, 
ch, xliii. 


PADSHAW,PODSHAW,s. Pers. 


—Hind. ранак (Pers. рай, pat 35 


‘throne,’ shdh, *prince?), ап em eror; 
the Great Mo; aS rupe 


RIP Seeunder POORUB. 
—'' Не acknowled, no Paden- 
shawe or King in Christendom but tho 
ee King." — Danvers, Letters, i. 175.] 
с. ,—'*, . . round all the roomo w 
ced tacito Mirzoes, Chauns, Sultans, and 
lerbegs, above threescore; who like so 
many inanimate Statues sat crosse-legg'd 
++ » their backs to tho wall, thoir oyes to a 
сорла, object ; not garing to speak to ono 
С sneeze, cough, s th i 
being held in the Pombas presensa ant 


of too great presumption.” —Sir 7. Herbert 
ed, 1638, p. M9. At p. 171 of the same wo 
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tshaugh ; and in the edition of 1677. 
rok i m A onion of the languago spokon in 


dustan, wo have ‘King, Patchaw.'" 
re again: “Та the King at Agni... 
Punshaw meten (Padishah Agrā men 
hai 1)—99-100. : 
1673.—''They took upon thom without 


controul the Regal Dignity and Title of 


Hoc р. uu joa 
1727.—''Aureng-zeb, who is now salu 
Pautshaw, or Emporor, by the Army, not- 
withstanding his Father was thon alive."— 
4. Hamilton, i. 175, [ed. 1744]. 


PAG. 8. 

a This ord, the Malay for a ‘fence, 
enclosure,’ occurs in the sense of 
‘factory’ in the following passage: 

1702.—'*Somo other qutpagars or Fac- 
tories, depending upon the Factory of Ben- 
coolen."— Charters of the Е.Г. Co. p. 324. 

In some degree analogous to this 
use is the application, common among 
Hindustani-speaking natives, of the 
Hind.—Arab. word ihdta, ‘a fence, 
enclosure, in the sense of Presidency: 
Bombay ki [kd] тїш, Bangal ki [ka] 
thdta, a sense not given in Shakespear 
or Forbes; [it is given in Fallon and 
Platts. Mr. Skeat points out that the 
Malay word is pdgar, ‘a fence,’ but 
that it is not est in the sense of a 
‘factory’ in the Malay Peninsula. In 
the TIE passage it seems to mean 
‘factory stock’: 

[1615.—** The King says that at her arrival 
he will send them their houso and pagarr 
upon rafts to them.” — Foster, Letters, iii. 151. ] 

b. (pagar). This word is in general 
use in the Bombay domestic dialectafor 
wages Mahr. pagdr. It is obviously 
the Port. verb pagar, ‘to pay,’ used as 
a substantive. 

[1875.—*. . . the heavy-browed sultana 
of somo Gangetic station, whoso stern look 
palpably interrogates the amount of your 
hd paggar."— Wilson, Abode of Snow, 


PAGODA, s. This obscure and 
remarkable word is used in three 
different senses. 

a. An idol temple; and also specifi- 
cally, in China, a particular form of 
religious edifice, of which the famous 
“Porcelain tower” of Nanking, now 
destroyed, may be recalled as typical. 
In the 17th century we find the word 
sometimes misapplied to places of 

ommeden worship, as by Faria-y- 
Sousa, who speaks of the “Pagoda of 
Mecca.” 


PAGODA. 


b. An idol. a 


c. A coin long current in S. India. 
ihe coins 80 сые ir ld ad 
silver, but generally b, e 
pagoda was the surda or hün of tle 
natives (see HOON); the former name 
(fr. Skt. for *boar?) being taken from 
the Boar avatar of Vishnu, which was 
figured on a variety of ancient coins of 
the South; and the latter signifying 
‘gold,’ no doubt identical with sond, 
and an instance of the exchange of № 
and з. (Sce also PARDAO.) 

Accounts at Madras down to 1818 
were kept in pagodas, fanams, and Баз 
(see САЯН) 3 8kds=1 fanam, 49 fanams 
=1 pagoda. In the year named the 
rupee was made the standard coin.* 
The pagoda was then reckoned as 
equivalent to 34 rupees. 

In the suggestions of etymologies 
for this cun the first and most 
prominent meaning alone has almost 
ulways been regarded, and doubtless 
justly ; for the other uses are de- 
duceable from it. Such suggestions 
have been many. 

Thus Chinese origins have been 
propounded in more than one form; 
eg. Pao-tah, ‘precious pile,’ and Poh- 
kul-tah (‘white-hones-pile’).+ Any- 
thing can be made out of Chinese 
monosyllables in the way of etymology ; 
though no doubt it is curious that the 
first at least of these phrases is actually 
applied by the Chinese to the polygonal 
towers which in China foreigners speci- 
ally call pagodas. Whether it be 
yossible that this phrase may have 
fee in any measure formed in 
imitation of pagoda, so constantly in 
the mouth of foreigners, we cannot 
say (though it would not be a solitary 
example of such borrowing— 862 
NEELAM); but we can say with confi- 
dence that it is impossible pagoda 
should have been taken from the 
Chinese. The quotations from Corsali 
and Barbosa set that suggestion at rest. 

Another derivation is given (and 
adopted by so learned an etymologist 
as H. Wedgwood) from the Portuguese 
pagão, ‘x pagan? It is possible that 
this word may have helped to facili- 
tate the Portuguese adoption of pagoda; 
it is not possible that it should have 
given rise tothe word. А third theory 
makes pagoda a transposition of da- 


* Prinsep's Useful Tables, by Е. Thomas, p. 19, 
1 Giles, Glossary of Refcrence, s.v. 
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goba. The latter is a enuine word, 
used in Ceylon, but пен in Conti- 
nental India, since the extinction of 
Buddhism, only in the most rare and 
exceptional way. 

A fourth suggestion connects it with 
the Skt. bhagavat, ‘holy, divine, or 
Bhagavatt, applied to Durga and other 
goddesses; and a fifth makes it a 
corruption of the Pers. but-kadah, 
Sidol-temple?; а derivation given 
below by Ovington. There can be 
little doubt that the origin really lies 
hetween these two. 

The two contributors to this book are 
somewhat divided on this subject, :— 

(1) Against the derivation from 
bhagavat, ‘holy,’ or the Mahr. form 
bhagavant, is the objection that the 
word pagode from the eariiest date lias 
the final е, which was necessarily pro- 
nounced. Nor is bhagavant a name 
for a temple in any language of India. 
On the other hand but-kadah is а, Phrase 
which the Portuguese would constant] 
hear from the Mahommedans with 
whom they chiefly had to deal on 
their first arrival in India. This is 
the view confidently asserted by Rei- 
naud (Mémoires sur lInde, 90), aud is 
the etymology given by Littré. 

As regards the coins, it has been 
mur naturally enough, that they 
were called pagoda, because of the 
figure of a temple which some of them 
bear; and which indeed was borne by 
the pagodas of the Madras Mint, as 
may be seen in Thomass Prinsep, pl. 
xlv. But in fact coins with this im- 

ress were first struck at Ikkeri at a 
date after the word [шде жаз already 
iu use among the Portuguese. How- 
ever, nearly all bore on one side a rude 
representation of a Hindu deity (sec 
«g. Krishnaraja’s pagoda, c. 1590), and 
sometimes two such images. Some of 
these figures are specified by Prinse 
(Useful Tables, p. 41), and Varthema 
speaks of them: “These pardai... 
liave two devils stamped upon one side 
of them, and certain letters on the 
other? (115-116) Here the name 
may have been appropriately taken 
from bhagavat (A. B) 

On the other hand, it may be urged 
that the resemblance between but- 
kadah and pagode is hardly close 
enough, and that the derivation from 
but-kadah does not easily account for 
all the uses of the word, Indeed, it 
seenis admitted in the preceding para- 


PADDY. 


1858.—'*1 havo known European officers, 
who wero nover conscious of having drunk 
either of the waters above described, tako 


the fevor (owl) in the month of May in SJ q 


Tarao." — сета, Journey in Oudk, ii. 103. 


P 


PADDY, s. Rice in the husk ; but 
the word is also, at least in composition, 
applied to prowing rice. Тһе wo: 
appears to have іп some measure, а 
double origin. 

There is a word batty (see BATTA) 
used by some writers on the west 
coast of India, which has probably 
helped to propagate our uses of paddy. 
This seems to be the Сапагеѕе batta or 
dhalta, ‘rice in the husk, which is 
also found in Mahr. as Ult. with the 
same sense, a word again which in 
Hind. is applied to ‘cooked rice? The 
last meaning is that of Skt. bhaktd, 
which is perhaps the original of all 
these forms. 

But in Malay jxtdi [according to 
Mr. Skeat, usually pronounced рії 
Javan. pārī, is ‘rice in the straw. 
And the direct parentage of the word 
in India is thus apparently due to the 
Archipelago ; arising probably out of 
the old importance of the export trade 
of rice from Java (see Raffles, Java, i. 
939-240, and Crawfurd’s Hist. iii. 345, 
and Descript. Dict., .368). Crawfurd, 
(Journ. Ind. Arch, iv. 187) seems to 
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alled on that account, Batecalow."— Lucent, 
Vida do Padre Е. Xavier, 121. г 
5... » oryzae quoquo agri leraces 

1615 um incolno dicunt. "—Jarrie, The- 
saurus, i. 461. А 
1673.—'*Tho Ground Lotween this and 
the great Breach is well ploughed, and 
hears good Batty. " —ryer, 67, soc also 125. 
But in the Index ho has EY © 

793.—“Tho paddie which is tho name 
Peg to the Eus whilst in the husk, docs 
not grow . . . in compact cars, but like oats, 
in loose spikes." —Staeorinus, tr. 1. 231. 

1837.—“ Parrots Vrought 900,000, 1008 
of hill- daily, from the marshes o 
Бір aad s usking tho hill-paddy, 
without breaking it, converted it into rice. 
—Turnour's Mahawunso, 22. К 

1871.—©1п Ireland Paddy makos riots, 
in Bongal raiyats make paddy ; and in this 
lies the difference hotween tho paddy of 
green Bengal, and tho Paddy of the Emerald 
Isle.” —Gocinda Samanta, ii. 25. 


1878.—“Il ost établi un droit sur les riz ` 


et los paddys exportés do la Colonie, excopté 
pour le Cambodge par la voie du fleuve."— 
Courrier de Saigon, Sept. 20. 


PADDY-BIRD, s The name 
commonly given by Europeans to 
certain baser species of the family 
Ardeidac or Herons, which are common 
in the rice-fields, close in the wake 
of grazing cattle. Jerdon gives it as 
the European’s name for the Ardeole. 
leucoptera, Boddaert, апай — baglé 
(‘blind heron’) of the Hindus, а bird 
which is more or less coloured. But 
in Bengal, if we are not mistaken, it? is 
тоге commonly applied to the pure 
white bird—Herodias айай L, ог 
Ardea Torra, Buch. Ham., anid Herodias 
eqrettoides, Temininck, or Атага putea, 


think that the Malayo-Javanese word | Buch. Ham. 


may have come from India with the 
Portuguese. But this is impossible, 
for as he himself has shown (Dese. Dict., 
ца}, the word pdr7, more or less 
modified, exists in all the chici tongues 
of the Archipelago, and even in 
Madagascar, the connection of which 
last with the Malay regions certainly 
was long prior to the arrival of the 
Portuguese, 

1580.—'* Согіаіпо Wordes of tho naturall 
language of Чапа . +. Paree, ryco in tho 
дик. —Sir F. Drake's Voyage, in Haki. 

1598.—‘' There are also divers other kinds 
of Rice, of a lesse price, and slighter than 
the other Ryce, and is called Batte . . ."— 
oen 10; [Hak. Soc. i. 216]. 

300,—*' In tho fields is suc i 
of rico, which they call bate, that Tt pd 
its namo to the kingdom of Calon, which is 


1727.—'' They have also Store of wild 
Fowl; hut who have a Mind to eat them 
must shoot them.  Flamingoes аго large 
and good Meat. The Paddy-bird is also 
good in their season.”—aAl. Патен, i. 161 ; 
[ed. 1744, i. 162-3]. 

1808.—“The most common bird (in For 
mosa) was undoubtedly the Padi bird, а 
species of heron (Ardea prasinosceles), which 
was constantly flying across the padi, or 
rice - fields." — Collingwood, Rambles of а 
Naturalist, 44, 


PADDY-FIELD, s А rice-field, 
generally in its flooded state. 

1759.—''Thoy marched onward in the 
plain towards Preston's force, who, seeing 
SS coming, PR the other side of 
n long morass formed by paddy-fields."— 
Orme, ed. 1803, iii. 430. ps 

1800.—'* There is not a single paddy-field 
in the whole county, but pl eu of VOTER 
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ground (seo REGUR) swamps, which in this 
wot weather are delightful.”—I¥ellingtun to 
Munro, in Despatches, July 3. 

1809.—*'Tho whole country was in high 
cultivation, consequently the paddy-fields 
MER nearly impassable." — а, Valentia, 


PADRE, s. A priest, clergyman, 
or minister, of the Christian Religion ; 
when applied by natives to their own 
priests, as it sometimes is when they 
speak to Europeans, this is only by 
way of accommodation, as ‘church’ is 
also sometimes so used by them. 

The word has been faken up from 
the Portuguese, and was of course 
applied originally to Roman Catholic 
priests only. But even in that respect, 
there was a peculiarity in its Indian 
use among the Portuguese. For P. 
della Valle (see helow) notices it as a 
singularity of their practice at Goa 
that they gave the title of Padre to 
secular priests, whereas in Italy this 
was reserved to the religiosi or regulars. 
In Portugal itself, as Bluteau's ex- 
planation shows, the use is, or was 
formerly, the same as in Italy ; but, 
as the first ecclesiastics who went to 
India were monks, the name apparently 
Tiecame general among the Portuguese 
there for all priests. | 

It is a curious example of the 
vitality of words that this one which 
had thus already in the 16th century 
in India a kind of abnormally wide 
application, has now in that country 
a still wider, embracing all Christian 
ministers. It is applied to the 
Protestant, clergy at Madras early in 
the 18th century. A bishop is known 
as Lord (see LAT) padre. See LAT 
Sahib. 

According to Leland the word is 
used in China in the form pa-ti-li. 


1541.—“‘Chegando 4 Porta da Igroja, о 
sahirio a receber oito Padres.” — Tinto, 
ch. Ixix. (sco Cogan, р. 85). 

1584.—''It was the will of God that we 
found thero two Padres, the onc an English- 
man, and the other a Fleming." — /"itch, in 
Най. ii. 381. 

p... + had it not pleased God to 
put it into the minds of the archbishop and 
other two Padres of Jesuits of 8, Paul's 
Colledge to stand our friends we might 
have rotted in prison."—Newberrie, ibid. 
ii. 380. 

с. 1590.—** Learned monks also come from 
Europe, who go by the name of Pádre. 
"hey havo an infallible head called Pápá. 
He can change any religious ordinances as 
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he may think advisable, and kings have 
to submit to his authority." —Badãoni, in 


Blockmann's Ain, i. 182, 
c. 1606.—“Et ut adesso Patres comperi- 
unt, minor exclamat , Padrigi, id 


est Domine Pater, Christianus sum."— 
Jarric, iii, 155. 


1614.—''The Padres make а church of 
one of their Chambers, whero thoy say 
Masse twice а day."—W. Whitington, in 
Purckas, i, 486. 

1616.—“So socin, 
RAE with me, 
him, 
house is 


1623.—''I Por 


hesi chiamano ancho i 
preti secolari 


padri, come noi i religiosi 
++ ."—P, della Valle, ii. 586; [Hak. Soc. 
i. M2]. 


1665.— They (Hindu Jogis) aro imperti- 
nent enough io. comparo themselves with 
our Religious Men thoy meet with in tho 
Indies. I havo often taken pleasure to 
catch them, using much ceremony with 
them, and giving them great respect; but 
І soon heard them say to one another, This 
Franguis knows who we are, ho hath been а 
great whilo in the Jadies, he know. chat wo 
are the Padrys of tho /idíans. А fine com- 

ison, said T, within myself, mado by an 

impertinent and idolatrous rabble of Men!" 
—Bernier, E.T. 104; (od. Constuble, 323]. 

1675.—“‘Tho Padre (or Minister) com- 
plains to me that he hath not that respect 
and place of preference at Tablo and cise- 
where that іх due unto him. . . . At his 
request I promised to move it at yo next 
meeting of ye Councell. What this little 
Sparke may enkindlo, especially should it 
break out in ye Pulpit, I cannot foresee 
further than the inflaming of yo dyning 
Roome wch sometimes is mado almost in- 
tollerable hot upon other Acct*"—- Mr. 
Puckle's Diary at. Metchlapatum, MS. in 
India Office. 

1670.— And whiles the French have no 
settlement near hand, the keeping French 
Padrys here instead of Portugueses, destroys 
the encroaching growth of the Portugall in- 
terest, who used to ontail Portugalism as 
well as Christianity on all their converts." 
—Madras Consus., Feb. 29, in Notes and 
Exts. і. р. 40. 

1680.—'*, . . where as at the Dedication 
of a New Church by the French Р; and 
Portugez in 1675 guns had been fired from 
tho Fort in honour thereof, neither Padry 
nor Portugez appeared at tho Dedication 
of our Church, nor as much as gave the 
Governor a visit afterwards to give him joy 
of it."— bid. Oct. 28. No. ПІ. р. 37. 

c. 1692. — “But their greatest act of 
tyranny (at Goa) is this If a subject of 
these misbelicvers dies, leaving young chil- 
dren, and no grown-up son, the children 
are considered wards of tho Stato. The 
take them to their places of worship, thoir 
churches , . . and tho padris, that is to 
say the priests, instruct the children in tho 
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1674.—“ Pagod (quasi Pagan-God), an 
Idol or false god among the Indians; a 
kind of gold coin among them equivalent to 


our Angel.”—Glossographia, &c., by T. S. 


1689.—'' A Pagoda, . . . borrows its 
Name from the Persian word Pout, which 
Templo 

of Falso Gods, and from thence Pagode.' — 


signifies Idol ; thenco J’out-Gheda, a 
Orington, 159. 


1696. — *. . . qui eussent élévé des 
pagodes au milieu des villes." —La Bruyère, 


Caractères, сӣ. Jowast, 1881, ii. 306. 


[1710.—*' In India wo use this word pagoda 
(pagodes) indiscriminately for idols or 
temples of the Gentiles." —Oriente Conguis- 


tado, vol. i, Conq. 1. Div. i. 53.] 


1717.—'. . . tho Pagods, or Churches." 


—Phillip's Account, 12. 


1727.—'' Thoro are many ancient Pagods 
or Tomples in mi солку at there ae 
icular which stands upon a little 

very particular whi n р са ае 


tain near Visagapa 1 
Monni ; Roi Monkies.”— А. Hamilton, 


i. 380 [ed. 174: 


1736.—'' Pagod [incert. etym.], an idol's 


templo in China,"—Bailey's Dict. 2nd ed. 

1763.—'' These divinities are worshipped 
in temples called Pagodas in overy part of 
Indostan."—Orme, Hist. i, 2. 

1781.— During this conflict (at Chil- 
Iumbrum), all tho Indian, females belonging 
to the garrison were collected at the summit 
of tho highest Pagoda, singing in a loud 
and melodious chorus hallelujahs, or songs 
of exhortation, to their people below, which 
inspired the enémy, with a kind of frantic 
enthusiasm. This, even in the heat of the 
attack, had a romantic and pleasing effect, 
the musical sounds being distinctly heard 
at a considerable distance by the assailants.” 
—Munro's Narratice, 222, 


1809.— 
“ [n front, with far stretch’d walls, and many 
a tower, 
Turret, and dome, and pinnacle elate, 
Tho puge Pagoda seemed to load the 
land.” Kehama, viii. 4. 
[1830.—“. . . pagodas, which аго so 
termed from pang, an idol, and ghada, a 
templo (!) . . ."—Afrs. Elevul, Narrative of 
а Journey Ocerland from England, ii. 27.) 
1855.—'*. . . Among a dense cluster of 
palm-trees and small pagodas, rises а 
colossal Gaudama, towering abovo both, and, 
Meomnon-like, glowering before him with a 
placid and cternal smilo."—Zetters from thz 
Banks of the Irawadee, Blackwout's Mag., 
May, 1856. 


b.— 

.1498.—''And the King gave tho letter 
with his own hand, again ropeating the 
words of the oath he had made, and swearing 
Мана ak odem which eror tein 
idol ey adore for gods, . . ."— 
Tendas, i. n9. ES TO 

1582,— The Divell is oftentimes in them, 
but they say it is ono of their Gods or 
Pagodes.”—Custaiedu (tr. hy N. L.), f. 37. 
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[In the following from the 
same author, as Mr. Whiteway points 
out, the word is used in both senses, a 
temple and an idol : 


“Yn Goa I have seen this festival in а 
that stands in tho island of Divar, 
which is called Capatu, where people collect 
from a long distanco ; they bathe in tho arm 
of the sea between the two islands, and 
they believe . . . that on that day tho 
idol (pagode) comes to that water, and they 
cast in for him much betel and many 
plantains and sugar-canos ; and they believe 
that the idol (pagode) eats those things."— 
Castanheda, ii. ch. 34. In the orig., pagode 
when meaning a temple has a small, and 
when tho idol, a capital, 7^.] 

1581.—* La religione di questo genti non 
si intendo per esser differenti sotte fra loro ; 
hanno certi lor di cho son gli idoli. . . ." 
—bLotter of Sessetti, in De Gubernatis, 155. 

1587.—'' The house in which his pagode 
or idol standeth is covered with tiles of 
silver.”—R. Fitch, in Halsl. її. 391, 

1593.—“. . . Tho Pagodes, their falso 
and divolish idols."— Zinschoten, 96 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 86]. 

10804 ЕЕ so that tie inns under 
each green tree erect temples to ds. 
ERE and Duplay, Ens Беку 

c. 1630.—“ Many. deformed Pagothas 
аго here worshipped ; having this ordinary 
evasion that they adore not Idols, but the 
Dewnos which they represent." — Sir T. 
Herbert, ей. 1665, p. 375. 

1661.— 

“Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their Directory an Indian Pagod.” 

Huditras, Pt. 11. Canto i. 

1693.—**. . . For, say they, what is the 
Pagoda? it is an image or stone, . . ."— 
In Wheeler, i. 269. 

1727.—“*. . . the Girl with the Pot of 
Fire on her Head, walking all the Way be- 
fore, When they came to the End of their 
journey . . . where was placed another 
black stono Pagod, the Girl set her Fire 
before it, and run stark mad for a Minute 
or so."—A. Hamilton, i, 274 [ed. 1741]. 

с. 1737.— 

* Seo thronging millions to the Pagod run, 

And offer country, Parent, wife or son." 

оре, Epilogue to Sat. 1. 

ДЕ Опи of torn six da; n On my 
return, find my poor little pagod, Napoleon, 
pasos off his pedestal ;—the thieves are in 

aris.” — Letter of Byron's, April 8, in 
Moore's Life, ed. 1832, tii. 21. 


с.— 


„©. 1066, —** Nell’ vacir poi li caualli Arabi 
di Goa, si рада di datio quaranta duo pagodi 
per cauallo, ct ogni pagodo val otto lire 
alla nostra moneta; o sono monote d'oro; 
de modo che li caualli Arabi sono in gran 
prezzo in que’ paesi, come sarobbo trecento 
quattro cento, cinque cento, e fina millo 
PE l'rno."—O, Federici, in Ramusio, 


PAGODA. 


1597.— I think well to order and decree 
that tho pagodes which come from without 
shall not be current unless they be of forty 
and three points (assay !) conformable to tho 
first issue, which is called of Agra, and 
which is of tho same value as that of the 
Sun Tomes, which were issued in its like- 
ness,"— Edict of the King, in Archie, Port. 
Orient. iii. 782, 

1598. — ** There aro yet other sorts of 
manoy called Pagodes. .. . They aro Indian 
and Heathenish money with the picturo of 
a Diuell vpon thom, and therefore aro called 
Pagodes. . . ."—Linschoten, 54 and 69; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 187, 242]. 

1602.— And he caused to bo sent out 
for tho Kings of the Decan and Canara two 
thousand horses from those that were in 
Goa, and this brought the King 80,000 
pagodes, for overy ono had to pay ки аз 
duty. Those wore imported by the Moora 
and other merchants from tho ports of 
Arabia and Persin; in entering Goa thoy 
are freoand uncharged, but on leaving that 
place they have to pay these dutics,”— 

outo, IV. vi. 6. 

[s ‘... with a sum of gold des, 
a coin of tho uppor country (Balagato), each 
of which is worth 500 reis (say 11s. 9d. ; tho 
usual value was 360 reis)."— Ibid. VII. i. 11.] 

1623.—'*. . . An Indian Gentilo Lord 
called Rama Rau, who has no moro in all 
than 2000 pagod ds] of annual 
revonue, of which again he pays about 800 
to Venktapà Naieka, whose tributary he is. 
ај 7 della Valle, ii. 692 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 
1673.—'* About this timo the Rajah . . . 
was woighed in Gold, and poised about 
16,000 Pagods."— Fryer, 80. 

1676.—'* For in regard these Pagods aro 
very thick, and cannot bo clipt, those that 
are Masters of the trade, take a Piercer, and 
pierce the Pagod through tho side, halfwa: 
or more, taking out of one pieco as muc 
Gold as comes to two or three Sous."— 
Tavernier, ЕТ. 1684, ii. 4; [Вай, ii. 92]. 


1780.—** Sir Thomas Rumbold, Bart., re- 
signed the Government of Fort St. 
on tho Mg. of tho 9th inst, and im- 
mediately went ой board the General Barker. 
It is confidently reported that ho has not 
been ablo to accumulate a very large 
Fortuno, considering the long time he has 
beon at Madrass; indeed people say it 
amounts to only 17 Lacks and a half of 
Раво ог а little more than £600,000 
sterling.” —Hicky's Bengal Gazette, April 15. 

1785.—“ Your servants have no Trade in 
this country, noither do you pay them high 

et in a few years thoy return to 

‘with many lacs of pagodas."— 
of Arcot, in Burke's Speech on the 
Nabob's Debts, Works, cd. 1852, iv. 18. 

1796.—''La Bhagavadi, monota d'oro, 
che ha l'immagine dolla dea Bhagavadi, 
nome corrotto in Pagodi o Pagode dagli 
Europei, ё moneta rotonda, convessa in una 
parto .. 2x Paolino, 57. 

T 
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1803.—'*It frequently happens that in 
the bazaar, tho star exohanges for 
4 rupees, and at other times for not more 
than 3."— Wellington, Desp., ed. 1887, її. 975. 


PAGODA-TREE. A slang phrase 
once current, rather in England than 
in India, to express the openings to 
rapid fortune which at one time 
existed in Indie. [For the original 
meaning, see the quotation from Ryklof 
Van Goens under BO TREE. Mr. Skeat 
writes: “It seems possible that the 
idea of a coin tree may have arisen 
from the practice, among some Oriental 
nations at least, of making cash in 
moulds, the design of which is based 
on the plan of a tree. On the E. coast 
of the Malay Peninsula the name cash- 
tree ( pitis) is applied to cash cast 
in this form. Gold and silver tribu- 
tary trees are sent to Siam by the 
tributary States: in these the leaves 
are in the shape of ordinary tree 
leaves.”] 

1877.—“ India has been transferred from 
the rogions of- romance to tho realms of 
fact... the mines of Golconda no longer 


y the cost of working, and tho 
е has been strip) of all its golden 
fruit."— Blackicood's Magazine, 575. 


1881.—'*It might be mistaken . . . for 
tho work of some modern architect, built 
for the Nabob of a couple of generations 
back, who had enriched himself when the 
pagoda-tree was worth the shaking.”— 
Sat. Review, Sept. 3, p. 307. 


PAHLAVI, PEHLVI. The name 
applied to the ancient Persian lang 
in that phase which prevailed from the 
beginning of the Sassanian monarch; 
to the time when it became corrup 
by the influence of Arabic, and the 
option of numerous Arabic words 
and phrases. The name Pahlavi was 
adopted by Europeans from the Parsi 
цве. The language of Western Persia 
in the time of the Achaemenian 
kings, as preserved in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Behistun, 
and elsewhere, is nearly akin to the 
dialects of the Zend-Avesta, and is 
characterised by a number of inflec- 
tions agreeing with those of the 
Avesta and of Sanskrit. The dissolu- 
tion of inflectional terminations is 
already indicated as beginning in the 
later Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
in many parts of the Zend-Avesta ; 
but its course cannot be traced, as 
there are no inscriptions in Persian 
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language during the time ot the Arsa- 
cidae ; and it in the inscriptions on 
rocks and coins of Ardakhshir-i- 
Раракап (A.D. 226-240)—the Ardashir 
Babagin of later Persian—that the 
lang em in a form of that 
which is known as Pahlavi. * But, 
- strictly speaking, the medieval Persian 
Jan, is called Pahlavi when it is 
written in one of the characters used 
before the invention of the modern 
Persian alphabet, and in the peculiarly 
enigmatica mode adopted in Pahlavi 
writings... Like the Assyrians of 
old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their writing 
from а foreign race. But, whereas 
the Semitic Assyrians adopted a 
Turanian syllabary, these later Aryan 


Persians accepted a Semitic alphabet. | p 


‘Besides the alphabet, however, which 
they could use for spelling their 
own words, they transferred a certain 
number of complete Semitic words 
to their writings as representa- 
tives of the correspon н) in 
their own language. . . . The use of 
such Semitic words, scattered about in 


Persian sentences, gives Pahlavi the | ( 


motley appearance of а compound 
language. . . . But there are 
reasons for supposing that the language 
was never en as it was written. 
The COURIER appears to have 
been pure Persian ; the Semitic words 
being merely used as written repre- 
sentatives, or logograms, of the Persian 
words which were spoken. Thus, the 
Persians would: write malkdn malkd, 
‘King of Kings,’ but they would read 
sháhán sháh. . . . As the Semitic 
words were.merely a Pahlavi mode 
of writing their Persian equivalents 
(just as ‘viz? is a mode of writing 
‘namely’ in English*), they dis- 
emer im the Pahlavi writing, 
and the Persians began at once to 
EROR шег МЗ ie their new 
alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them” (Е. W. West, Той to Pallavi 
Texts, p. xiii.; Sacred Books of the 
Каз, vol. v.).+ 
, Extant Pahlavi writings are con- 
fined to those of the Parsis, transla- 
З p 
ШЕ БА ay met 
mode o! 
made the characlor of tho lam. 


a m zle for Euro} 
was first вату explained by Protea 
Haug, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on tlre 
Pane! Language, already cited " (Fest, p. хі). 
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tions from the Avesta, and others 
almost entirely of a religious character. 
Where the language is transcribed, 
either in the Avesta characters, or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and freed from the singular system 
indicated above, it is called Pazand 


PAZEND) ; a term supposed to he - 


see 

Не from the language of the 
Avesta, paitizantt, with the meaning 
* re-explanation." 

"Various explanations of the term 
Pahlavi have been suggested. It seems 
now generally accepted as а changed 
form of the Parthva of the cuneiform 
inscriptions, the Parthia of Greek and 
Roman writers. The Parthians, though 
not a Persian race, were rulers of 
Persia for five centuries, and it is 
robable that everything ancient, and 
connected with the period of their 
rule, came to be c by this name. 
It is apparently the same word that 
in the form pahlav and pahlavan, &c., 
has become the appellation of a 
warrior or champion in both Persian 
and Armenian, originally derived from 
that most warlike people the Parthians. 
‘See PULWAUN.) Whether there was 
any identity between the name thus 
used, and that of Pahlava, which is 
applied to a people -^hentioned often in 
Sanskrit kis a point still un- 
settled. 

The meaning attached to the tern: 
Pahlavi by Orientals themselves, writ- 
ing in Arabie or Persian (exclusive of 
Parsis), appears to have been ‘Old 
Persian’ in general, without restric- 
tion to any Mer period or 
dialect. It is thus found applied to 
the cuneiform inscriptions at Рег- 


‘sepolis. (Derived from West as quoted. 


above, and from Haug’s Essays, ed. 
London, 1878.) е d 


c. 930.—'' Quant au mot dérafeh, en pehlvi 
(al-fuhlviya) c'est à diro dans la langue pri- 
mitive de la. Perse, il signifio drapeau, piquo 
et étondatd."—Mas' adi, iii. 252. 

с. A.D. 1000.—‘Gaydmarth, who was 
called Girshah, because Gir means in Pah- 
lavi а mountain. . . ."—<Albirdnt, Chrono- 
logy, 108. 


PAILOO,s. The so-called *trium- 
phal arches,’ or gateways, which form 
so prominent a feature in Chinese 
landscape, really monumental erections 
in honour of deceased ms of emi- 
nent virtue. Chin. pat, ‘a tablet,’ and 
lo, ‘a stage or erection? Mr, Fergusson. 
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has shown the construction to have 
been derived from India with Buddh- 
ism (see Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, pp. 700-702). [So the Torit of 
Japan seem to represent Skt. torana, 
‘an archway’ (see Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. 407 seq.).] 


pre peg E 
mestic Hind. for га Panja 
N. & Q. ii. 189). qus 


PALANKEEN, PALANQUIN, s. 
А. box-litter for travelling in, with a 
pole projecting before and behind, 
which is borne on the shoulders of 4 
or 6 men—4 always in Bengal, 6 
sometimes in the Telugu country. 

The origin of the word is not doubt- 
ful, though it is by no means clear 
how the Portuguese got the exact form 
which they have handed over to us. 
"The nasal termination may be dismissed 
as a usual Portuguese addition, such 
аз occurs in mandarin; Bagaim (Wasat), 
and many other words aud names as 
Ped by uon Aue of RE ше 
orms is Skt. paryanke, ог майка, 
Sa bed? from lich we ieu find. 
and Mahr. palang, ‘a bed,’ Hind. рай, 
‘a palankin,’ [Telugu pallakt, which is 

erhaps the origin of the Port. word], 

ali pallanko, ‘a couch, bed, litter, or 
palankin’ (Childers), and in Javanese 
and Maley. palaiight, ‘a litter or sedan’ 
(Crawfurd).* 

It is curious that there is a Spanish 
word palanca (L: Lat. phalanga) for 
А pole used to carry loads on the 
shoulders of two bearers (called in Sp. 
palanquinos); a method of transport 
more common in the south than in 
England, though even in old English 
the thing -has a name, viz. ‘a cowle- 
staff’ (see N.E.D.). It is just possible 
that this word (though we do not find 
it in the Portuguese dictionaries) may 
have influenced the form in which the 
early Portuguese visitors to India took 
up the word. 

The thing appears already in the 

гатауапа. It is spoken of by Ibn 
Batuta and John Marignolli (both c. 


+ In Canticles, iii. 9, the "ferculum quod fecit 
sibi тех Salomon de lignis Libani" is in the Hebrew 
appiryén, which has by some been sup, 
Greek ‘tov ; highly improbable, as the litter 
came to Greeco from the East. Is it possible that 
tho word can be in some way taken from pary- 
айка? The Б.У. has palanguin. [See the dis- 
cussion in Encyclopacdia Biblica, Ш. 2804 seq. ]- 


be | at the Sultan’s 


1350) but neither uses this Indian 
name ; and we have not found evidence 
of pali older than Akbar (see Elliot, iv. 
515, and Ain, i. 954). 

As drawn by Linschoten (1597), and 
as described by Grose at Bombay (c. 
1760), the palankin was hung from a 
bamboo which bent in an arch over the 
vehicle; a form perhaps not yet en- 
tirely obsolete in native use, William- 
son (V. M., i. 316 segg.) gives an 
account of the different changes in 
the fashion of palankins, from which 
it would appear that the present form 
must have come into use about the 
end of the 18th century. Up to 1840- 
50 most people in Calcutta kept a 
palankin and a set of bearers (usually 
natives of Orissa—see OORIYA), but 
the practice and the vehicle are now 
almost, if not, entirely, obsolete amon 
the better class of Europeans. Ti 
the same period the palankin, carried 
by relays of bearers, laid out by the 

ost-oflice, or by private chowdries 
q-v.), formed the chief means of ac- 
complishing extensive journeys in 
India, and the elder of the present 
writers has undergone hardly less 
than 8000 or 9000 miles of travelling 
in going considerable distances (ex- 
cluding minor journeys) after this 
fashion. But in the decade named, 
the palankin began, on certain 
roads, to be superseded by the darck- 
garry (a Palkee-garry or palankin- 
carriage, horsed by ponies posted along 
the road, under the post-ollice), and in 
the next decade to a large extent by 
railway, supplemented by other wheel- 
carriage, so that the palankin is now 
used rarely, and only in out-of-the-way 
localities. 

с. 1840. — ‘Somo timo afterwards the 
pages of the Mistress of tho Universo cama 
to mo with a dla. . . . It is like a bed of 
state... . with a polo of wood nbovo . . . 
this is curved, and made of tho Indian cane, 
solid and compact. Fight men, divided into 
two relays, aro employed in turn to carry 
one of these; four carry the palankin whilst 
four rest. These MESE les ras I ВОХ ше 
same purpose as donkeys in з mos 
people uso them habitually in s. and 
coming. If а man has his own slaves, ho 
is carried by them; if not he hires men to 
carry him. There aro also a few found for 
hire in tho city, which stand in tho bazars, 
gate, and also at the gates of 
private citizens."—Jba Batuta, iii, 986. 

KI — К eciam hominea at gulisces 

super scapulas in lec! [uti 
К Canticis: ferculum fecit sibi Salomon 


eat 
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lignis Libani, id est lectulum portatilem 
sicut poriabar ego in Zayton ot in India. 
—Marignolli (seo Cathay, &c., p. 331). i 

1615.—“ And so assembling all tho people 
made great lamentation, and so did throug 
out all the streets the women, married an: 
single, in а marvellous way. Tho сарала 
lifted him (tho dead Alboquerque), вед 
as ho was in a epus place weal x а 
palang so that ho was i 
people у = Joño Mendes Botelho, a knight 
of Afonso d'Alboquerque's making (who was) 
his Ancient, borothe banner before the body. 
—Correa, Lendas, II. i. 460. 

1563.—'. . . and tho branches аго for 
the most part straight except somo. . - 
which they twist pad Eo um оше 
for uins and po: lo chairs, 

B eee India."—QGarcia, f. 194. 

1567.— “. . . with eight Falchines 
(fachini), which are hired to carry the palan- 
chines, cight for a Palanchine (palanchino), 
fouro at a timo."— С. Frederike, in Hakl. 
ii. 

1598.—'*. . . after them followoth tho 
bryde between two Commeres, cach in their 
Р, which is most costly mado."— 
Linschoten, 56 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 196 

1006.—''The palan covered with 
curtains, in the way that is usual in this 
Provinco, aro occasion of very groat offences 

ainst God our Lord" . . . (the Synod 
therefore urges the Vicoroy to prohibit 
thom altogether, and) . . . ‘enjoins on all 
ecclesiastical persons, on penat) of sentence 
of excommunication, and of forfeiting 100 
gurdaos to tho church court * not to use the 
said palanquins, made in the fashion above 
described."—4th Act of 5th Council of Goa, 
in Archiv. Port. Orient., fasc. 4. (See also 
under BOY.) 


The following is the remonstrance 
of the city of against the ecclesi- 
astical action in this matter, addressed 
to the King: 


1606.—“‘Last year this City gave your 
Majesty an account of how the Archbishop 
каша pro oa the ae of ae that 

е women should go with their uins 
uncovored, or at least half ME and 
how on this matter wore made to him all tho 
needful representations and remonstrances 
on tho part of the wholo community, giving 
tho reasons against such a proceeding, which 
wero also sent to Your Majesty. Nover- 
theless in a Council that was held this last 
summer, they dealt with this subject, and 
they agreed to petition Your Majesty to 
order that the said palanquins should travel 
in such a fashion that it could be seon who 
was in them. 

“The matter is of so odious a nature, and 
of such а description that Your Majesty 
should grant their desiro in no shape what- 
ever, nor give any order of the kind, sceing 
this place is a fronticr fortress, The reasons 


—— SE 
* м Pagos do aljube." We 
pu yji aro not sure of the 


for this have boon written to Your Mojesty ; 
let us beg Your Majosty graciously to mako 
no now rule ; and this is tho potition of tho 
whole community to Your Majesty."—Carta, 
que a Cidade de Goa escrevea a Sua Magestade, 
o anno de 1606. In Archiv. Port. Orient., 
fasc. 1°. 2%. Edição, 24, Parte, 186. 
1608-9.— If comming forth m his DE 
в (Jahüngir on a Horso, it is a 
men that a) oy ys tho Warres; but if 
he bo vp vpon an Elephant or Palankine, it 
will bee butan hunting Voyago."— Hawkins, 
in Purchas, i. 219. 
1616.—'*. . . Abdala Chan, the great 
vernour of Amaduxas, being sent for to 
Court in dis comming in Pilgrim's 
Clothes with fortio servants on foote, about 
sixtie miles in counterfeit humiliation, 
finished tho rest іп his Pallankee."—Sir T. 
Roe, in Purchas, i. 552; [Hak. Soc. ii. 278, 
which Palanckee, with other minor 
variances]. E 
In Terry's account, in Purchas, ii. 1475, 
we havea Pallankee, and (p. 1481) Palanka ; 
in a letter of Tom Coryate's (1615) Palan- 
Keen. 
1623.—'*In the territories of the Portu- 
gueso in India it is forbidden to men to 
travel in palankin (Palaackino) as in good 
sooth too cffeminnte a proceeding; never- 
theless as tho Portuguese pay very little 
nttention to their laws, as soon as the rains 
begin to fall thoy commonce gotting per- 
mission to use the palankin, either by favour 
or by beivery › and so, gradually, the thing 
is relaxed, until at last nearly everybody 
travols in that way, and at all seasons."— 
А. T Valle, i. 611; [comp. Hak. Soc. 
1. 81]. 
1659. — “The designing rascal (Sivajf| 
. . . conciliated Afzal Кш who fell dee eio 
DANA, and prooceded to tho sies aad 
and p the е appoint 
under the fortress. He left all Манон? 
dants at tho distance of a long arrow-shot. 
‚+. Sivhjf had a weapon, called in the lan- 
guage of the Dakhin фгсйй@ (i.e. ‘scorpion’) 
on tho fingers of his hand, hidden undor 
his sleeve. . . .”—Khéfi Khan, in Elliot, 
vii. 259. Seo also p. 5 
c. 1660.—'*. . . From Golconda to Masli- 
tan there is no travelling by waggons. . . . 
ut instead of Coaches they havo the con- 
venience of Pallekies, whercin you aro 
carried with more speed and moro ease 
than in any part of India.” — Tavernier, 
E.T. ii. 70; (ed. Ball, i. 175). This was 
uite true up to our own timo. In 1840 
the present writer was carried on that road 
a stage of 25 miles in little more than 5 
hours, by 12 bearers, relieving each other 
у sixes, 
pge Tho word occurs атеш times d 
eus as Pallinkijn. Tavernier wri 
Palleki and sometimes ellen [Zall, 
i. 45, 175, 390, ; Bernier has Paleky 
[ed. Constable, 914, 872]. 
1673.—'*. . . ambling after these a t 


pace, the Palankeen- them 
our of them, two at cu Tonal o's Bambo, 


ee ae 
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which is а long hollow Cane ... arched 
in tho middle . . . where hangs tho Palen- 
keen, as big as an ordinary Couch, broad 
enough to tumble in. . . ."—Fryer, 34. 


1678.—''The permission you are pleased 
to givo us to kuyga Pallakee on the Com- 
pany’s Acct. Shall make uso off as Soone 
as can possiblio moot wth ono yt may be 
fitt for ye pui о. .U—MS. Letter from 
Factory at Ballasore to the Council (of Fort. 
St. Georgo), March 9, in India Office. 


1682.—Joan Nieuhof has Palakijn. Zec 
en Lant- Reize, ii. 78. 

» . "The Agent and Council . . . 
allowed him (Mr. Clarke) 2 pag?" p. mensom 
more towards the defraying his pallanquin 
Charges ho boing vory crazy and much 
weaken'd by his sicknosso."— Pringle, Diary 
Ft. St. Geo. lst ser. i. 31.] 

1720.—'*I desire that all 2 free Mer- 
chants of my acquaintance do attend mo 
in their palenkeens to tho placo of burial.” 
— Will of Charles Dacers, Merchant, in 
Wheeler, ii. 840. 

1726.—'*. . . Palangkyn dragors" (palan- 
kin-bearers).— Valentia, Ceylon 45. us 

1736.—'*Palanquin, a kind of chaise or 
chair, borne by men on their shoulders, 
much used by the Chinese and other Eastern 
peoples for travelling from placo to place.” 
—Builey's Dict. 2nd ed. 

1750-52. — “Tho greater nobility aro 
carried in a palekee which looks vory liko 
a hammock fastened to a pole.” —Toreen's 
Voyage to Suratte, Chinu, &c., ii. 201. 


1754-58.—In the former year tho Court 
of Directors ordered that Writers in their 
Service should “lay aside tho expense of 
either horse, chair, or Palankeen, during 
their Writership." The Writers of Fort 
William (4th Nov. 1756) remonstrated, 

ing “to bo indulged in keeping a 
Palankeen for such months of tho year 
as the excessive heats and violent rains 
make it impossible to go on foot without 
tho utmost hazard of their health.” Tho 
Court, however, replied (11 Feb. 1756): 
“Wo very well know that the indulging 
Writers with Palankeens has not a littlo 
contributed to the neglect of business we 
complain of, by atfording them opportunities 
of rambling”; and again, with an obduracy 
and fervour too great for grammar (March 
3, 1758): ‘*We do most positively order 
and direct (and will admit of no representa- 
tion for postponing the exccution of) that 
no Writer whatsoever be permitted to kee 
either palankeen, horse, or chaise, during 
his Writership, on pain of being immediately 
dismissed from our service."—In Loug, 
pp. 54, 71, 180. 

1780.—'* Tho Nawaub, on seeing his con- 
dition, was struck with grief and com- 
passion; but . . . did not even bend his 
eyebrow at the sight, but lifting up the 
curtain of the Palkee with his own hand, 
ho saw that the eagle of his (Ali Ruza's) 
soul, at one flight had winged its way to the 
gardens of Paradiso." —H. of Hydur, p. 129, 


1784.— 
“The Sun in gaudy ween 
Curtain'd with purple, fring’d with gold, 
ring no moro heav'n's vault 
Rotir'd to sup with Ganges old.” 
Plassy Plam а ballad by Sir IV. 
‚ in Life and Works, 
ed. 1807, ii. ' 
1801.— ‘Give orders that a palanquin 
шатре mado for mo ; let it bo very light, 
with tho pannels made of canvas instead of 
wood, and tho poles fixed as for a dooley. 
Your Bengally aro so heavy 
that thoy cannot bo used out of Calcutta. 
— Wellington (to Major Shaw), June 20, 


The following measures a change in 
ideas, A palankin is now hardly ever 
used by a European, even of humble 
position, much less by the opulent : 


1808.—''Palkee. А littor woll known in 
India, called by the English Palankeen. 
A Guzerat punster (aware of no other) 
hazards tho Etymology Pa-lakhee [pio- 
latii] а Шиштен nn annual incomo 
of a quarter Lack to support it and corre- 
sponding luxurics."—R. Drummond, Illus 
trations, &c. 

5 “Tho convoyances of tho island 
(Mndeira) are of threo kinds, viz.: horses, 
mules, and a littor, ўчереї а palanquin, 
being a chair in tho shapo of а bathing-tub, 
with а polo across, carried by two men, ая 
doolces аге in the cast.”—Welsk, Remini- 
scences, i, 282. 


1809.— 

** Woo! Woo ! around their palankeen, 
As on a bridal day 

With symphony and dance and song, 

Their kindred and thoir friends come on, 

The dance of sacrifico! ‘Tho funeral song!" 

Kehama, i. 6. 

c. 1830.—'* Un curieux indiscrot reçut un 
galet dans la 00 ; on l'emporta baigné do 
sang, couché dans un Ааа – 1, 
Jacquemont, Corr. i. 67. 


1880.—''T& will amaze readers im theso 
days to learn that the Governor-General 
somotimes condescended to bo carried in a 
Palanquin—a mode of conveyanco which, 
except for long journoys away from rail- 
roads, has long been abandoned to portly 
Bal and Eurasian clerks."—Sat. Ree., 
Fob, 14. 

1881.—'* In the great procession on Corpus 
Christi Day, when the Pope is carried in 


P | a palanquin round tho Piazza of St. Peter, 


it is generally believed that tho cushions 
and furniture of the quin are so ar- 
ranged as to enable him to bear tho fatiguo 
of the ceremony by sitting whilst to the 
spectator he appears to be knecling."—Dean 
Staley, Christian Institutions, 231. 


PALAVERAM, n.p. A town and 
cantonment 11 miles S.W. from 
Madras. The name is Palldvaram 
probly  Pelle-purem, Pallavapura 
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the ‘town of the Pallas’; the latter a 
caste claiming descent from the Palla- 


vas who reigned at Conjeveram 


giri Sdstri). [ms Madras Gloss. derives 
rom Tam. pallam, ‘low 
land, as they are commonly employed 


their name 

in the cultivation of wet lands. 
PALE 

Nee BEER.) 


1784.— “London Porter and Pale Ale, 
ght ond oxcollent, Sicca Rupoes 150 por 


li 
bh ."—Advt. in Seton-Karr, i. 


1793.— “For вло . . . Pale Ale (per 


hbd.) . . . Rs. 80.” — Bombay Courier, Jan. 


1801.—“ 1. Pale Ale; 2. strong alo; 3. 
ali beor; 4. brilliant, beer ; г strong 
porter; 6. light porter ; 7. brown stout."— 


Advt. in Carey, Good Old Days, і. 147.] 


1818. — “Constant dinners, tiffins, pale 
ale, and clarct, tho prodigious labour of 
сетеді of brandy 


nawnee, which ho was forced to tako его, 
ad this offoct ues Waterloo Sodley."— 


cutchery, and the го 


Mor 
; ii. 258. 


Vanity Fair, ed. 1 


1853.—'' Parmi les cafés, les cabarets, les 
gargotes, l'on rencontre cà ot 1й une tavorne 
anglaise placardóo do sa pancarta do porter 
tch alo, d'Zast 
India Pale beer."—74. Gautier, Constanti- 


simple et double, d'old 
nople, 


1867.— 
*€ Pain bis, galetto ou panaton, 
Fromage à la pie ou Stilton, 
Cidro ou pale-ale de Burton, 
Vin do brio, ou branno-mouton." 
Th. Gautier à Ch. Garnier. 


PALEMPORE,s. Akindofchintz 
hed-cover, sometimes made of beautiful 
patterns, formerly made at. various 
places in India, especially at Sadras 
and Masulipatam, the importation of 
which into Europe has become quite 
obsolete, but under the greater ap- 
preciation of Indian manufactures has 
recently shown some tendency to re- 
vive, he etymology is not quite 
certain,—we know no place of the 
name likely to have been the epony- 
mic,—and_ possibly ‘it is a corruption 
of a hybrid (Hind. and Pers.) palang- 
posh, ‘a bed-cover,’ which occurs below, 
and which may have been perverted 
йон the existence of Salempore as 
а kind of stuff. The probability that 
tlie word originated in a perversion of 

lang-posh, is strengthened by the 
following entry in Bluteau’s Dict. 
(Suppt. 1727.) 

"C CHAUDUS or CHAUDEUS são huns panos 
grandes, quo scrvem para cobrir camas e 


ALE. The name formerly 
iven to the beer brewed for Indian use. 


ith gay colours, and there are some of a 
finor cription which aro called palang- 


[For the mode of manufacture at 
Masulipatam, see Journ. Ind. Art. iii. 
14. Mr. Pringle (Madras Selections, 
4th ser. p. 71, and Diary Ft. St. Geo. 
Ist ser. iii, 173) has questioned this 
derivation. The word may have been 
taken from the State and town of 
Palanpur in Guzerat, which seems to 
have been an emporium for the inanu- 
factures of N. India, which was long 
noted for chintz of this kind.] 


1648.—'* Int Governo van Raga mandraga 
... werden vool . . . Salamporij ... 
gemacckt.”— Van den Broecke, 87. 

1673.—'*Staplo commodities (at Masuli- 
patam) are calicuts white and painted, 
Palempores, Carpets.”—J'ryer, 34. 

1813.— 
“© А stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore, 

His breast with wounds unnuinber'd riven, 

His back to carth, his face to heaven . . .” 

Byron, The Giaour. 

1814.—*:A variety of tortures were in- 
flicted to extort a confession; one was a 
sofa, with a platform of tight cordage in 
network, covered with a palampore, which 
concealed a bed of thorns pl under it: 
tho collector, a corpulent Banian, was then 
stripped of his jama (sce JAMMA), or 
muslin robo, and otdered to о down."— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ij. 499 ; [2nd cd. ii. 51]. 

1817.—‹. . . these cloths . . . serve as 
coverlids, and аге employed as a substi- 
tute for the Indian palempore.”—Jiafics, 
Јата, 171 ; [2nd ed. i. 191]. 


m ы 
“Tho атаа amaun of thy zomzem is 

aro, 

And tho folds of thy palampore wave in 

the air.” 
Bon Gaultier, Eastern Serenade] 

1862,—‹* Bala posh, or Palang posh, quilt 
or coverlet, 300 to 1000 ru ices,” — Punjab 
Trade Report, App. p. xxxvii. 

1880.—*. . . and third, tho celebrated 
palamp: or *bed-covers,' of Masulipa- 
tam, Fatehgarh, Shikarpur, Hazara, and 
other places, which in point of art decora- 


tion are simply incomparable."-—Jird: 
The Industrial Arts of India, 260. 


PALI, s. The name of the sacred 
Janguage of the Southern Buddhists, 
in fact, according to their apparently 


` which we have adop 
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well-founded tradition Magadhi, the 
dialect of what we now call South 
Bahar, in which Sakya Muni dis- 
coursed. It is one of the Prükrits (see 
PRACRIT) or Aryan vernaculars of 
India, and has probably been a dead 
language for nearly 2000 years. Pali 
in Skt. means ‘a line, row, series’ ; and 
by the Buddhists is used for the series 
of their Sacred Texts. Pali-bhdshd is 
then ‘the language of the Sacred 


Texts,’ tc. Magadhi; and this is called | God 


vlliptically by the Singhalese Pali, 
in like use. 
It has been carried, as the sacred 
language, to all the Indo-Chinese 
countries which have derived their 
religion from India through Ceylon. 
Pali is “а, sort of Tuscan among the 
Prikrits” from its inherent grace and 
strength (Childers). But the anal 

to Tuscan is closer still in the parallel- 
ism of the modification of Sanskrit 
words, used in Pali, to that of Latin 
words used in Italian. 

Robert Knox does not apparently 
know by that name the Palt anguage 
in Ceylon. He only speaks of the 
Books of Religion as “being in an 
cloquent style which the Vulgar people 
do not understand” (p. 75); and in 
another passage says: “They have a 
language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to us) which 
their books are writ in” (p. 109). 


1689.—'*Les uns font valoir le stylo do 
leur Alcoran, les autres do lour Bi ^ 
Lettres Edif. xxv. 01. 

1690.—**. . . this Doubt proceeds from 
tho Siameses understanding two Languages, 
viz, the Vulgar, which is a simple Ton; 
consisting almost wholly of Monosyllables, 
without Conjugation or Declension; and 
another Language, which I have already 
spoken of, which to them is а dead Tongue, 
known only by the Learned, which is called 
the Balie Tongue, and which is enricht with 
the inflexions of words, like the Languages 
wo havo in Europe. The terms of Religion 
and Justice, the names of Offices, and all 
the Ornaments of the Vulgar Tonguo aro 
Dorrow'd from the Balie."—De la Loutére's 
Siam, E.T. 1093, p. 9. 

1795.—'*Of tho nnciont Pállis, whoso 
Jnnguago constitutes nt the present day the 
sacred text of Ava, Peguo, and Siam, as 
woll as of several other countries eastward 
of the Ganges: andjof their migration from 
India to the banks of tho Cali, tho Nile of 
Ethiopia, wo havo but very imperfect infor- 
mation.* . . . It has been the opinion of 
somo of the most enlightened writers on the 


ыш ШТ БЫШЫШЫ ОО ШЫ 
* The writer is lere led away by Wilford's 
nonsense. 
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lan of the East, that tho the 
sacred lar of tho priosts of Бе 
nearly allied to the Shanscrit of tho Bramins: 
and there certainly is much of that holy 
idiom engrafted on the vulgar lan, e of 
Ava, by the introduction of the Hi 

roligion."—$Symes, 337-8. " 


о grammar of 
the Pali language or Мавид, to read ne 
е sermons 


in tho Pali tongue, but the text is accom- 
panied Py, a Burmese translation. They 
wero all brought into tho kingdom by a 
certain Brahmin from tho island of Cey Ж 
—Sangermano's Burmese Empire, p. 141. 
[1822.—'**. . . tho sacred books of the 
Buddhists are composed, in tho Balli 
tongue. . . ."— Wallace, Fifteen Years in 
India, 187.] з 
1837.—‹* Buddhists аго impressed with the 
conviction that their sacred and classical 


longuago, tho Mégadhi or Páli, is of ter 
7 
antiquity than Ae Sanscrit; and at it 
had attained also а higher state of refine- 
ment than its rival tongue had acquired. In 
support of this bolicf thoy adduce various 
arguments, which, in thoir judgment, are 
quite conclusive. Thoy observe that the 
very word Pali signifies original, toxt, 

ularity ; and thoro is senrcoly a Buddhist 
scholar in Coylon, who, in tho discussion of 
this question, will not quoto, with an air of 
triumph, their favourite vorso,— . 

54 Magadhi ; та Lhásá (Kc.). 

“There is a languago which is tho root; 
. .. men and bríhmans at the commence- 
ment of the creation, who nover before heard 
nor uttered a human accent, and even the 
Supreme Buddhos, spoke it; it is Mágadhi.” 

‘This vorso is a quotation from Kaehchá- 
узпб'я grammar, tho oldest referred to in 
tho Páli literature of Coylon. . . . Let me 
...nt once avow, that, exclusive of all 
philological considerations, I am inclined 
on primi facio evidenco—external as well 
as internal—to entortain an opinion ndvorse 
to tho claims of tho Buddhists on this 
ticular point.”—George Turnour, Ii . (o 
Makdacanso, p. xxii. 

1874.—'* Tho spoken language of I 
was to bo found in a number Ж к 
dialects, cach with its own characteristics, 
the Piedmonteso harsh, the Neapolitan 
nasal, the Tuscan soft and flowing. These 
dialects had been rising in importance as 
Latin declined; the birth-time of a new 
literary languago was imminent, Thon 
came Dante, and choosing for his immortal 
Commedia tho finest and most cultivated of 
the vernaculars, raised it at once to the 
position of dignity which it still retains. 
Road Sanskrit for Latin, Magadhese for 
Tuscan, and the Three Baskots for tho 
Divina Commedia, and the parallel is com- 
plete... . Like Italian Pali is at опсо 
flowing and sonorous; it is a characteristic 
of both languages that nearly every word 
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enda in a vowel, and that all harsh conjunc- 
tions are softened down by assimilation, 
erasa. while [ол но other Bene, 

ex) 

both lend themselves easily lo reto 5 


elision, or 


of sublime and vigorous thought.” —! 
Preface to Pali Dict. pp. xiii-xiv. 


PALKEE-GARRY,s. A ‘palankin- 
coach,’ as it is termed in India; i.e. 
shaped somewhat like a 

lankin on wheels; Hind. palki-gdri. 
The word is however one formed under 
European influences. [Тһе system 

gers by palkee 
trucks was йы ҮК 
lished between Cawnpore an aha- 
bad in May 1843, and extended to 
Allyghur in November of the same 
year; Delhi was included in June 
1845, Agra and Meerut about the 
line not 
being, however, ready till January 


a carriage 


of conveyin 
carriages an 


same time; the now-goin 


1846? (Carey, Good Old Days, ii. 91).] 


1878.—‘‘ Tho Governor-General’s carriage 
“©, may be jostled by the hired *palki- 
harry, with its (wo wretched ponies, ropo 
fried nearly naked driver, and wheels 


whose sinuous motions impress one with 


the idea that they must come off at the 


next revolution."—Z /fe in the Mofussil, i. 38. 


This description applies rather to tho 
eranchee (q.v.) than to tho palkeo-ga т, 
which is (or used to be) seldom so sordidly 
equipt. [Mr. Kipling’s account of the 
Calcutta palki gari (Beast and Мап, 192) is 
equally uncomplimentary.] 


PALMYRA, s The fan-palm 
(Borassus flabelliformis), which is very 
commonly cultivated in S. India and 
Ceylon (as it is also indeed in the 
Ganges valley from Farrukhübüd down 
to the head of the Delta), and hence 
was called by the Portuguese par ex- 
cellence, palmeira or ‘the palm-tree,’ 
Sir J. Hooker writes: «І believe this 
pam is nowhere wild in India; and 

ave always suspected that it, like the 
tamarind, was introduced from Africa,” 
[So Watt, Econ. Dict. i. 504.] It is an 
aportant tree in the economy of S. 
India, Ceylon, and parts of the Archi- 
pelago as producin jaggery (q.v.) or 
*palin-sugar?; whilst the wood affords 
rafters and laths, and the leaf gives a 
material for thatch, mats, um rellas, 
fans, and a substitute for paper. Its 
minor uses are many: indeed it is 
supposed to supply nearly all the 
wants of man, and a Tamil proverb 
ascribes to it 801 uses (see Ferguson’s 
Palmyra-Palm of Ceylon, and Tennent's 


Ceylon, i. 111, ii. 519 segg.; also see 
BRAB). 

1563.—“. .. A ilha de Ceilüio . . . ha 
muitas palmeiras."—Garcia, ff. 65v-66. 

1673.—''Thoir Buildings suit with the 
od and Stato of the inhabitants, being 
mostly contrived for Convonicncy: the 
Poorer are mado of Boughs and ollas of the 
Palmeroes."— Fryer, 199. 

1718.—'*. . . Leaves of a Tree called 
Palmeira."— Prop. of the Gospel iu the Eust, 
iii, 85. 

1756.—''Tho interval was planted with 
rows of palmira, and coco-nut ігосз."— 
Orme, ii. 90, ed. 1 

1860.—“‘Here, too, the beautiful palmyra 
palm, which abounds over the north of the 
isl. 

i. 


land, begins to appear."—Tennent's Ceylon, 
ii. 54. 

PALMYRA POINT, np. Other- 
wise called Pt. Pedro, [a corruption of 
the Port. Punta das Pedras, ‘the rocky 
cape,’ a name descriptive of the natural 
features of the coast (Tennent, ii. 535)]. 
This is the N.E. point of Ceylon, the 
high palmyra trees on which are con- 
spicuous, 


PALMYRAS, POINT, n.p. This 
is a headland on the Orissa coast, quite 
low, but from its prominence at the 
most projecting part of the combined 
Mahanadi and Brahmani delta an im- 

rtant landmark, especially in former 

ys, for ships bound from the south 
for the mouth of the Hoogly, all the 
more for the dangerous shoal off it. A 
point of the Mahinadi delta, 94 miles 
to the south-west, is called Halse Point, 
from its liability to be mistaken for 
P. Palmyras. 


1553.—'*. . . o Cabo Segégora, a que os 
nossos chamam das Palmeiras por humas 
que alli estar, as quaes os navigantes notam 
por lhes dar conhecimento da terra. Е deste 
cabo . . . fazomos fim do Reyno Orix:,"— 
Barros, I. ix. 1. 

1598.—**. . . 2 miles (Dutch) before you. 
como to tho point of Palmerias, you shall 
see certaine blacke houcls standing vppon а 
land that is higher than all tho land there- 
abouts, and from thence to the Point it 
beginneth againc to be low ground and . . . 
you shall seo some small (but not ouer white) 
sandie Downes . . . you shall finde being right 
against the point de Palmerias . . . that 
уроп tho point there is noythor tree nor 
bush, and although it hath tho namo of tho 
Point of Palm-trees, it hath notwithstanding 

ht forth, butone Palme tree.”—Linschoten, 

Book, ch. 12. 

[с. 1665.—'* Even the Portuguese of Одон! 

(seo HOOGLY) in Bengale, ot oni 
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without scruple tlieso wrotched captives, 
and the horrid traffic was transacted in the 
vicinity of the island of Gu//es, near Cape 
das Palmas."—Bernier, ed. Constable, 176.] 
1829.—''It is a largo delta, formed by 
tho mouths of tho Maha-Nuddeo and othor 
rivers, tho northernmost of which insulates 
Cape Palmiras."— Heler, ed. 1844, i. 88. 


[PAMBRE, s. An article of dress 
which seems to have been used for 
yirious purposes, as a scarf, and 

rhaps as a turban. Mr. Yusuf Ali 
(Monograph on Silk Fabrics, 81) classes 
it among ‘fabrics which are simply 
wrapped over the head and shoulders 
by men and women’; and he adds: 
“The Pamri is used by women and 
children, generally amongst Hindus.” 
His specimens are some 3 yards long 
by 1 broad, and are made of pure silk 
or silk and cotton, with an ornamental 
border. The word does not appear in 
the Hind. dictionaries, but Molesworth 
has Mahr. pdmari, “а sort of silk cloth? 


[1616.—“ Ho covered my head with his 
Pambre."— Foster, Letters, iv. 344.] 


For some of the following quotations 
and notes I am indebted to Mr. W. 
Foster. 


[1617.—** Antelopes and ramshelles,* which 
bear tho finest ce in the world, with which 
they make very delicate mantles, called 
Pawmmerys."—Josph Sulbunk to the E. 
India Co., Agra, Nov. 22, 1617; India Office 
Records, О. C., No. 568. 

[1627.—** L'on y [Kashmir] travaille aussi 
plusicurs Vomeris {misprint for Pomeris, 
which ho elsewhere mentions as a stut? from 
Kashmir and Lahore], qui sont des picces 
d'estoffea longues de trois, aulnes, et langers 
do deux, faite do laine de moutons, qui croit 
au derriere do ces bestes, ct qui est aussi 
fine que de la soye: on tient ces estoffes 
oxposécs au froid pendant l'hyver: elles ont 
un beau lustre, semblables aux tabis de nos 
cartiors."— Francois. Pelsart, in Thecenot'a 
Rélations de divers Voyages, vol. i. pt. 2. 

[1634.— A letter in the India Ofico of 
Dec. 29 mentions that the Governor of 
Surat presented to the two chief Factors a 
horse and “ а coat and pamorine " apiece. 

L 0. C, No. 15134 (I. О. Records) 
mentions the presentation to the President 
of Surat of a **coat and pamorine." 

(1673.—‘‘A couple of pamerins, which are 
fine mantles.”"—Fryer's New Account, p. 79 5 
also see 177 ; in 112 ramerin. 

1766.—“. . . a lungee (sce LOONGHEE) 
or clout, barely to cover their nakedness, 


* Query (1.) тйшйа (Hind.) or тама (Ladakhi) 
chhelliz the rama (special variety of goat) -goats 
(il) or is Salliank mixing rena-shál (goat-shawl), 
the product, with tha name of the animal pro- 
ducing the raw material? 


PANDAL, PENDAUL. 


und a or looso mantle to th 
over thair shoulders, ог to lyo on upon "the 
Eround."—Grose, 2nd ed. ii. ay 


PANCHANGAM, s  Skt- 
*quinque-partite A native almanac 
in S. India is called so, because it 
contains information on five subjects, 
viz. Solar Days, Lunar Days, Asterisms, 
Yogas, and karaxas (certain astrological 
divisions of the days of a month), 
Panchanga is used also, at least by 
Buchanan below, for the Brahman 
who keeps and interprets the almanac 
for the villagers, [This should be Skt. 
paiichdngi.] 


1612. — ‘Every усаг they make new 
almanacs for the eclipses of the Sun and of 
the Moon, and they have a perpetual one 
which serves to Дорош their auguries, 
e, this they call Panchagiio."—Cuuto, V. 
vi. 4. 

1651.—'* The Bramins, in order to know 
the good and bad days, have mado certain 
writings after the fashion of our Almanacks, 
and theso they call Panjangam."-—Kogerivs, 
55. This author gives a specimen (pp. 

1800.— No one without consulting tho 
Panchanga, or almanac-keopor, knows when 
he is to perform the ceremonies of religion.” 
— Buchanan's Mysore, &c., i. BA, 


PANDAL, PENDAUL,s. А shed. 
Tamil. pandal, (Skt. bandh, ‘to bind’). 


16051.—'*, . . it is the custom in this 
country when thoro is a Bride in the house 
to set up before tho door certain stakes 
somewhat taller than а man, and theso aro 
covered with lighter sticks on which foliage 
is put to make a shade, . . . This arrange- 
tment i» called a Pandael in tho country 
speech.”—Rogerius, 12. 

1717.—*' Water-Bandels, which are little 
sheds for the Convenieney of drinking 
Water." — Phillips's Account, 19. 

1745.--“ Јо suivis la procession d'un pou. 
loin, ot arrivó aux sepultures, j'y vis un 
pandel ou tento dressco, sur la fosse du 
defunt; elle était ornéo do branches do 
брег, de toiles peintes, &c. L'intérieur 
біліє рагпіс do petites lampes alluméea," — 
Norbert, Mémoires, iii. 32. 

1781.—‘*Les gens riches font construir 
devant leur porto un autre pendal.”—Sox- 
неми, ed, 1782, i. 131. 

1800.—** I told the farmer that, as I meant 
to mako him pay his full rent, I could not 
take his fowl and milk without paying for 
them ; and that I would not enter his pun- 
dull, because he had not paid the labourors 
who made it."—Lotter of Sir T. Munro, iu 
Life, i. 283. 

1S14.—'' There I beheld, nssombled in 
the same pandaul, or reposing under the 
friendly banian-tree, the Gusannee (sco 
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GOSAIN) in a state of nudity, the J ogee 
(seo JOGEE) with a lark or paroquot his 
sole companion for a thousand miles."— 
‘Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 465; [2nd od. ii. 72. 
In ii. 109 he writes Pendall]. к 
1815.—'' Pandauls were oroctod opposite 
the two principal fords on tho river, whoro 
` under my medical suporintendonco 8 
‘natives provided with eau-do-luco and othor 
remedies wero constantly stationod."—Jr. 
M'Kenzie, in Asiatic R „ xiii. 929. 


PANDARANI. 


itrino, ot les bras aveo des 
ште de vache,” &c.—Sonnerat, 


”, 


„—““'Тһо other figure is of a Panda- 
e Senassey, of tho class of pilgrims 
to tho various Pa 
Hindostan, profaco. 

1800.—‘‘ In Chera 29 Туга sco БОО: 

TAREE) icsts in these temples аго al 
i Je Pho aro tho айлар dedicated 
to the servico of Siva's tomples. . . "— 
Buchanan's Mysore, &c., ii. 928. 

1809.—'* The chief of the pagoda (Rames- 
waram) or Panderam, waiting on tho 
boach."—Ld. Valentia, i. 938. 

1860.—'*In the island of Nainativoo, to 
the south-west of Jafna, thero was till 
recently a little tomplo, dedicated to the 
goddess Naga Tambiran, in which conse- 
crated sérpents wero tenderly reared by the 

and daily fed at the oxponso of 

the worshippors."—Zennent's Ceylon, i. 373. 


PANDARAM, s. A Hindu ascetic 

mendicant of the (so-called) Südra, or 
even of а lower caste, A priest of the 
Jower Hindu castes of S. India and 
Ceylon. Tamil, panddram. С. Р. 
Brown says the Pandáram із properly 
a Vaishnava, but, other authore aj my 
the name to Saiva priests. ү he 
Madras Gloss. derives the word from 
Skt.  pindu-ra t white-coloured." 
Messrs. Cox md E tuart (Man of N. 
Arcot. i. 199) derive it from Skt. bhan- 
dagdra, ‘a temple-treasury,’ wherein 
were employed those who had re- 
nounced the world. “The Pandārams 
seem £o receiye numerous recruits from 
the Saivite Südra castes, who choose 
to make a profession of piety and 
wander about begging. They are, in 
reality, very lax in their modes of life, 
often drinking liquor and cating 
animal, food furnished by any respect- 
able Südra. They often serve in 
Siva temples, where they make -up 
garlands of flowers to, decorate the 
lingam, and blow brass trumpets when 
offerings are made or processions take 
place” (ibid.).] 

1711.—'*. . . But the destruction of 50 
ог 60,000 pagodas worth of grain . . ..and 
kKillig the Pandarrum; these aro things 
which make his demands really carry 
{оо much justice with them."—Letter in 
Wheeler, ii. 168. 

1717.—''. . . Bramans, Pantarongal, 
and other holy men."—Phillips's 2 
18. ‘Tho word'is here in tho Tamil shear 5 

1718.—'' Abundance of Bramanes, Pan- 
tares, and Poets . . . flocked togother."— 
Propn. of the Gospel, ii. 18. 

1745.—'* On voit ici quelquefois 1. - 
darams ou Penitens ait cae été on таба 
ago à Bengalo; quand ils rotournent ils 
аро tevecfgrind x do l'eau du 

od ” 
Norbert, Men й, 28. Tes Men formés 

с. 1760. — “Tho Pandarams, th i 
hometan priests, and the Bramins thonisolvos 
yield to tho forco of truth." —Grose, і. 259, 

1781.—“ Les Pandarons ne sont pas moins 
хбүбгбз quo les Suniasis. Ils sont de la 
secte de Chiven, se barbouillent toute la 


PAND. n.p. The name of 
a port of Malabar of great reputation 
in the Middle Ages, a name which has 
gone through many curious Corru; 
tions. Its position is clear enoug 
from Varthema’s statement that an un- 
inhabited island stood opposite at three 
leagues distance, which must be the 
“Sacrifice Rock” of our charts. [Тһе 
Madras Gloss. identifies it with Collam.] 
The name A ers upon no modern 
map, but it still attaches to a miserable 
fishing village on the site, in the form 
Pantalàni (approx. lut. 11° 26), a 
little way north of Koilandi. It is 
seen below in Ibn Batuta’s notice that 
Pandarüni afforded an, exceptional 
shelter to shipping during the S.W. 
monsoon, This is referred to in an 
interesting letter to one of the present 
writers from his friend Col. (now Lt.- 
Gen.) В. Н. Sankey, C.B., R.E., dated 
Madras, 13th Feby., 1881: “Опе very 
extraordinary feature on the coast 1з 
the occurrence of mud-banks in from 
1 to 6 fathoms of water, which have 
the effect of breaking both surf and 
swell to such an extent that ships can 
run into the patches of water so 
sheltered at the very height of the 
monsoon, when the elements are rag- 
ing, and not only find a perfectly still 
sea, but are able to land their cargoes. 
-.. Possibly the snugness of some 
of the harbours frequented by the 
Chinese junks, such as Pan i 
may have been mostly due to banks 
of this kind? By the way, I suspect 
your ‘Pandarani’ was nothing but the 
roadstead of Coulete (Coulandi or 
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Quelande of our Atlas) The Master 
Attendant who accompanied me, ap- 
pears to have a good opinion of it as 
an anchorage, and as well sheltered." 
[See Logan, Malabar, i. 72.] 


c. 1150.—'* Faridarina is a town built at 
tho mouth of a river which comes from 
Munilár (seo MALABAR), where vessels 
from India and Sind cast anchor. -The 
inhabitants aro rich, the markets well 
supplied, and trado flourishing.” — £drisi, 
in о, i. 90. 

1296.—'']n the year (1296) it was pro- 
hibited to merchants who traded in fino 
or costly products with Maparh (Ma'bar or 
Coromandel), Pei-nan (f) and Fantalaina, 
three foreign kingdoms, to oxport any ono 
of thom more than the value of 50,000 ting 
in paper moncy.”—Chinese Annals of the 
Mongol Dynasty, quoted by Pauthier, Marc 
Pol, 532. 

с. 1900.—'' Of tho cities on the shore the 
first is Sindábúr, then Fakndr, then tho 
country of Manjardr, then tho country of 
Hilf, then tho country of (Fandaraina*)." 
— Rashiduddin, in Elliot, i. 68. 

с. 1821.—'* And tho forest in which tho 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days' journey, and in that forest thero 
bo two cities, the ono whereof is called 
Flandrina, and tho other Cyngilin” (sco 
SHINKALI). — Friar Odoric, in Cathay, 

. 15. 

с. 1843.—“* From Boddfattan wo proceeded 
to Fandaraina, a great and fino town with 
gardens and bazars. Tho Musulmans there 
occupy three quarters, cach having its 
mosque. . . . It is at this town that the 
ships of China pass the winter" (i.e. tho 
S.W. monsoon).—/ba Batuta, iv. 88. (Com- 
paro Roteiro below.) 

c. 1442.—“Tho humble author of this 
narrative having received his order of dis- 
missal departed from Calicut by sca, after 
having passed the port of Bendinaneh (rcad 
Bandarànah, and seo MANGALORE, a) 
situated on tho coast of Melabar, (ho) 
reached tho port of Mangalor. . . ."— 
Aldurrazzük, in India in. X Vt Cent., 20. 

1498.—**. . . hum lugar que se chama 
Pandarany . . . por que alii estava bom 
porto, o que alii nos amarassemos . . . o 
que era costume que os navios que vinham a 
esta terra pousasem alii por estarem seguros. 
. . P — Коісіго de Vasco da Gama, 53. 

1303.—'*Da poi feceno vela ct in vn 
porto de dicto Ro chiamato Fundarane 
amazorno molta géte сё artclaria ct deliber- 
orno andare verso il regno de Cuchin. . . ." 
— Letter of King Emanuel, p. б. 

с. 1506.— Questo capitanio si trovò nave 
17 de mercadanti Mori in uno porto se 
chima Panidarami, o combatt® con questo 
le quali so messeno in terra; per modo che 
questo capitanio mandò tutti li soi copani 
ben armadi con un baril de polvere per 


* This is the true reading, see note at the place, 
aud J, Ж. As, Soc. N.S. 


cadaun co) no, o mise fuoco dentro dette 
navi de Mori; e tutte quelle brasollo, con 
tutte quello spezierio che orano carghe por 
la Mocha, e s'intende ch’ erano molto 
гіссћо. . . ."— Leonardo Ca’ Masser, 20-21. 

1510.—‘ Hero wo remained two days, and 
then ENS and went to a place which 
is called Pandarani, distant from this ono 
day's journey, and which is subject to the 
King of Calicut, This place is a wrotched 
affair, and has no port.”— Varthema, 159. 

1516.—'* Further on, south south-east, is 
another He рас which is Sled Rn. 

arani, in which also there aro many ships.” 
— Barbosa, 152. it M 

In Rowlandson's Translation of the Tohfat- 
ul-Majahidin (Or. Transl. Fund, 1839), the 
name is habitually misread Fundi for 
Fundaraina. 

1536.—‘ Martim Afonso . . . ran along 
the coast in search of tho paraos, tho galleys 
and caravels keoping the sea, and the foists 
hugging tho shore. And ono morning tho 
came suddenly on Cunhalemarcar with 2 
paraos, which tho others had sont to collect 
rico; and on catching sight of them as they 
camo along tho coast towards tho Isles of 

andarane, Diogo de Roynoso, who was in 
advance of our foists, he and his brother 
« . . and Diogo Corvo . . . set off to сп 
the Moors, who were numerous and woll 
armed, And Cunhale, when he knew it was 
Martim Afonso, laid all pressuro on his oars 
to doublo the Point of Tiracolo. . . ."— 
Correa, iii. 775. : Ў 

PANDY,s. Тһе most current col- 
loquial name for the Sepoy mutineer 
during 1857-58. The surname Pdndé 
[Skt. Pandita] was а very common 
one among the high-caste Sepoys of 
the Bengal army, heing the title of 
a Jot [gol gotra] or subdivisional 
branch of the Brahmins of the Upper 
Provinces, which furnished many men 
to the ranks. “The first two men 
lung? (for mutiny) “at Barrackpore 
were Pandies by caste, hence all 
sepoys were Pandie and ever will 
he so called” (Bourchier, as below). 
“In the Bengal army before the 
Mutiny, there was a person employed 
in the quarter-guard to strike the 
gong, who was known as the gunta 
Pandy” (А.-С. Keatinge). Ghantd, ‘a 
gong or bell. 


1857. — '*As long as I fecl the entire 
confidence I do, that we shall triumph over 
this iniquitous combination, I cannot feol 
gloom. I leave this feoling to the Pandies, 
who have sacrificed honour and cxistenco to 
the ghost of a delusion."— M. Gredthed, 
Letters during the Siege of Dethi, 99. 

, “Ме had not long to wait beforo 
the line of guns, howitzers, and mortar carts, 
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chiefly drawn by elephants, soon hovo in 
sight. соо Poor. Pandy, what а pounding 
was in store for you! . . .”—Bourchier, 
Eight Months’ Campaign against the Bengal 


Sepoy Army, 47. 


PANGARA, PANGATA,s. From 
the quotations, a kind of boat used 
on the E. coast of Africa. [Pyrard 
de Laval (i. 53, Hak. Soc.) speaks of a 


“kind of raft called a panguaye,” on | pei 


which Mr. Gray comments: “As 
Rivara points out, Pyrard mistakes 
the use of the word panguaye, or, as 
the Portuguese write it, pangato, 
which was a small sailing canoe. . . . 
Rivara says the word is still used in 
Portuguese India and Africa for a 
two-masted barge with lateen sails. 
It is mentioned in Lancaster’s Voyages 
(Hak. Sov. pp. 5, 6, and 26), where it 
is described as being like a large with 
one mat sail of coco-nut leaves. ‘The 
barge is sowed together with the 
rindes of trees and pinned with 
wooden pinnes? See also Alb, Comm. 
Hak. Soc. iii. p. 60, note; and Dr. 
Burnell’s note to Linschoten, Hak. 
Soc. i. р. 32, where it appears that tlie 
word is used as early as 1505, in Dom 
Manoel's letter.”] 


[1513.—Pandejada and Panguagada are 
for a sort of boat near Malacca in 
D'Andrade's Letter to Alboquerque of 22 
Feby.; and wo have “а Pandejada laden 
with supplies and arms" in India Office MS., 
Corpo Chronalogico, vol. i.] 

1591.—'*. . . divers Ра; 8 or boates, 
which are pinned with wooden pinnes, and 
sowed togother with Palmito cordes."— 
Barker, in Hakluyt, ii. 583. 

1588.—'*In this fortresso of Sofala tho 
Captaine ої Mossembique hath a Factor, and 
twico ог thrice every yero he sendcth 
certaine boats called Pangaios, which sailo 
along tho shore to feteh gold, and bring it 
to Moxsambique, Theso Pangaios are mado 
of light planks, and sowed together with 
cords, without any nailes.”—Linschoten, ch. 
4; [Hak. Soc. i. 32]. 


1616.—“ Each of these bara, of Quilimane, 
Cumama, and Luabo, allows of the entrance 
of vessols of 100 tons, vizą, galeots and 
pangaios, loaded with cloth and provisions ; 
and when nevis er the river they dis- 

о cargo into other light and very long 
boats called almadias. . . ."— Bori: 
Decada, 534. реш 


[1766.—*: Their larger boats, called pan- 
guays, are raised some foot from the sides 
with reeds апа branches of troes, well bound 
together with small-cord, and afterwards 

е water-proof, with a kind of bitumen, 
or resinoussubstanco."—(/rose, 9nd ed. ii, 13.] 
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PANGOLIN, s. This book-name 
for the Manis is Malay Pangülung, 
‘the creature that rolls itself up.’ 
[Scott says: “The Malay word is 
peng-goling, : transcribed also peng- 
guling; Katingan pengiling. RU means 
‘roller,’ or, more literally, ‘roll ир. 
The word is formed from goling, ‘roll, 
wrap, with the denominative prefix 
ре, which takes before g the form 
ng? Mr. Skeat remarks that the 
modern Malay form is teng-giling or 
senggiling, but the latter seems to be 
used, not for the Manis, but for a kind 
of centipede which rolls itself up. 
“The word pangolin, to judge by 
its form, should be derived from 
guling, which means to ‘roll over and 
over? The word pangguling or peng- 
guling in the required sense of Manis, 
does not exist in standard Malay. The 
word was either derived from some 
out-of-the-way dialect, or was due to 
some їч ЧИЕ on the part of 
the Europeans who first adopted it." 
Its use in English begins with Pennant 
(Synopsis of. Quadrupeds, 1771, p. 329). 
Adam Burt gives a dissection of the 
animal in Asiat. Res. ii. 353 seqq.] It 
is the Manis pentedactyla of Їлп. ; 
called in Hind. bajrizt (i.e. Skt. vajra- 
kita ‘adamant reptile’), We have 
sometimes thought that the Manis. 
might have been the creature which 
was shown as a gold-digging ant (see 
Busbeck below) ; was not this also the 
creature that Bertrandon de la Broc- 
quare met with in the desert of Gaza ? 
When pursued, “it began to cry like 
a cat at the approach of a dog. Pierre 
de la Vaudrei struck it on the back 
with the point of his sword, but it did 
no harm, from being covered with 
scales like a sturgeon.” A.D. 1432. (T. 
Wrights Early Travels in Palestine, p. 
290) (Bohn). It is remarkable to find 
the statement that these ants were 
found in the possession of the King of 
Persia recurring in Herodotus and in 
Busbeck, with an interval of nearly 
2000 years! We see that the sugges- 
tion of the Manis being the gold- 
digging ant has been anticipated by 
Mr. Blakesley in his Herodotus. [10 
is now understood that the gold-dig- 
ging ants were neither, as ancients 
supposed, an extraordinary kind of 
real ants, nor, as many learned men 
have since supposed, large animals 
mistaken for ants, but Tibetan miners 
who, like their descendants of the 


present day, preferred working their 
mines in winter when the frozen soil 
stands well and is not likely to trouble 
them by falling in. The Sanskrit 
word pipilika denotes both an ant and 
-a particular kind of gold” (McCrindle, 
Ancient India, its Invasion by Alexander 
the Great, p. 341 зед] 


с. B.C. 445.—'' Hore in this desert, there 
live amid the sand great ants, in size somo- 
what less than dogs, but bigger than foxes. 
Tho Persian King has a number of them, 
which have beon caught by tho hunters in 
the land whereof we are speaking. . . ."— 
Herod. iii, 102 ( Rawlinson's tr.). 

1562.—Among presents to the G. Turk 
from the King of Persia: ‘‘in his inusitati 
generis animantos, qualem momini dictum 
fuisse allatam formicam IJndicam mediocris 
canis magnitudino, mordacem admodum ct 
mec a EU Opera, Elzev., 1633, 
р. 343. 


PANICALE, s. This is mentioned 
by Bluteau (vi, 223) as an Indian 
disease, a swelling of the feet. Cdle 
is here probably the Tamil kdl, ‘leg? 

natkkal is the Tamil name for what 
1s commonly called Cochin Leg.] 


PANIKAR, РАМҮСА, &c, s 
Malayal. panikan, <a fencing-master, 
a teacher? [Ма]. pant, ‘work, karan, 
‘doer’]; but at present it more usually 
means ‘an astrologer.’ 


1618.—“‘And there are very skilful men 
who teach this art (fencing), and thoy arc 
called Panicars.”—Barbosa, 128, 

M ep Eb е аго) соо to, 
the age o ears ho is obli; o 
fonoing-school, tho master of which | (whom 
they call Panical) they regard as а father, 
оп account of the instruction he gives them.” 
—Barvos, І. ix. 3. 

1554.—‘‘To tho panical (in tho Factory 
at Cochin) 300 reis a month, which are for 
tho усаг 3600 reis." —5. Botelho, Tombo, 24. 

1556.—'*. . . aho Rei arma caualleiro 
ho Panica 4 ho ensinou."—J) de Goes, 
Chron. 51. 

1583.—'' The maisters which teach them, 
be unts in the weapons which they 
teach, and they beo called in their language 
Panycaes."—Custaiteda (by N. L.), f. 30v. 

1599.—'' L'Archidiacro pour assurer sa 
Personne fit appellor quelques-uns des prin- 
cipaux Maitres d'Armes de sa Nation. On 
арреПо ces Gens-là Panicals. . . . Ils sont 
oxtremement redoutez,"—Za Croze, 101. 

1601.—** Tho dootaned Pene rhad len; 

aged in his pay many Nayres, wi! o 
Жоп to die for him." guerrero, Relacion, 90. 

1606.—‘' Paniquais is the name by which 
tho same Malauares call their mastors of 
fence."—Goucea, f. 28. 
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1644.—“To the cost of a Penical and 4 
Nayres who serve tho factory in tho con- 
voyance of tho pepper on rafís for the yoar 
12,960 res."— Jocarro, MS. 316. 


PANTHAY, PANTHÉ, s This 
is the name applied of late years in 
Burma, aud in intelligence coming 
from the side of Burma, to the Maliom- 
medans of Yunnan, who established a 
brief independence at Talifu, between 
1867 and 1873. The origin of the 
name is exceedingly obscure. It is 
not, as Mr. Baber assures us, used or 
known in Yunnan itself (ie. by the 
Chinese). It must be remarked that 
the usual Burmese name for a Mahom- 
medan is Pathi, and one would have 
been inclined to suppose Panthé to be 
а form of the same ; as indeed we sec 
that Gen. Fytche has stated it to be 
(Burma, Past and Present, ii. 997-8 
But Sir Arthur Phayre, a high 
authority, in a note with which he 
has favoured us, observes: *Panthé 
I believe, comes from a Chinese word 
signifying ‘native or indigenous? It 
is quite a modern name in Burma, 
and is applied exclusively to the 
Chinese Mahommedans who come 
with caravans from Yunnan. I am 
not aware that they can be distin- 
guished from other Chinese curavan 
traders, except that they do not bring 
hams for sule as the others до. In dress 
and appearance, as well as in drinking 
samshu (sce SAMSHOO) and gambling 
they are like the others. The word 
Pa-thi again is the old Burmese word 
for ‘Mahommedan.’ It is applied to 
all Mahommedans other than the 
Chinese Panthé. It is in no way con- 
nected with the latter word, but is, I 
believe, a corruption of Parsi or Farsi, 
te. Persian.” He adds:—“The Bur- 
mese call their own indigenous Mahom- 
medans *Pathi-Kulà; and Hindus 
* Hindu-Kuld, when they wish to dis- 
tinguish between the two” (see KULA). 
The last suggestion is highly probable, 
and greatly to be preferred to that of 
M. Jacquet, who supposed that the 
word might be taken from Pasei in 
Sumatra, which was durin: rt of 
the later Middle Ages a kind of metro- 
polis of Islam, in the Eastern Seas.* 

We may mention two possible origins 
for Panthé, as indicating lines for 
enquiry :— 


* See Journ, As., Sor, IT., tom. ҮШ, 352, 
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a. The title Patht G i 
the former is only the Burmese lisping 
utterance) is very old. Inthe remark- 
able Chinese Account of Camboja, 


dating from the year 1296, which has | ( 


been translated by Abel-Rémusat, 
there ‘is a notice of a sect in Camboja 
called Pa-ss. Тһе рдү мааа 
them іп a passing way, with the tao- 
sse, but that is а EA which Faeh-hion 
also in India uses in 5 vague way, 
apparently quite inapplicable 

nese ai] roperly so called. These 
Pa-sse, the Chinese writer says, “wear 
a red or white cloth on their heads, 
like the head-dress of Tartar women, 
but not so high. They have edifices 
or towers, monasteries, and temples, 
but not to be compared for magnitude 
with those of the Buddhists.... In 
their temples there are no images 


... they are allowed to cover their 
towers and their buildings with tiles. 
The Pa-sse never eat with a stranger 


to their sect, and do not allow them- 
selves to be seen eating; they drink 
no wine,” бс. (Rémusat, Nouv. Mel. 
As., i. 119. We cannot be quite sure 
that this applies to Mahommedans, 
but it is on the whole probable that 
the name is the same as the Pathi of 
the Burmese, and has the same ap- 
plication. Now the people from whom 
the Burmese were likely to adopt a 
name for the Yunnan Mahommedans 
are the Shans, belonging to the great 
Siamese race, who occupy the inter- 
mediate country. The question oc- 
curs:—Is Panthé a Shan term for 
Mahommedan? If so, is it not probably 
only a dialectic variation of the Passe 
of Camboja, the Рай of Burma, hut 
entering Burma from a new quarter, 
and with its identity thus disguised ? 
(Саша , in his Shan Dict. gives Past 
or Mahommedan. We do not find 
Panthé). There would be many an- 
alogies to such a course of things. 

[** The name Panthay is a purely Burmese 
word, and has been adopted by us from 
them. The Shin word Pang-hso is identical, 
and gives us no help to tho origin of the 
torm. Among themsolves and to tho 
Chinese they aro known as Hui-hui or 
Hui-tzu (Mahomedans)."—J. G. Scott, Gazet- 
leer Upper Burma, I. i. 600.] 


b. We find it stated in Lieut. 
Garniers narrative of his great ex- 
ition to Yunnan that there is a 
ues Chinese race occupying part of 
the plain of Tali-fu, aM are called 
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seo Garnier, Voy. d'Expl. i. 
518). This name again, it has been 
suggested, may possibly have to do: 
with Panthé. But we find that Pen-ti 
« root-soil’) is a generic expression 
used in various parts of S. China for 
‘aborigines’; it could hardly then 
have been applied to the Mahom- 


m 


PANWELL, np. This town om 
tlie mainland opposite Bombay was in 
pre-railway times а usual landing- 

lace on the way to Poona, and the 
English form of the name must 
have struck many besides ourselves. 
[Hamilton (Descr. ii. 151) says it 
stands on the river Pan, whence per- 
haps the name]. We do not know the 
correct form; but this one has sub- 
stantially come down to us from the 
Portuguese : e.g. 

1644.—'' This Island of Caranja is quito: 
near, almost frontier-place, to six cities of 
the Moors of the Kingdom of tho Melique,. 
viz. Carnalli, Drugo, Pene, Sabayo, Alittu,. 
and Panoel.”—Bocurro, MS. f. 227. 

1801.— © P.S. Tel Mrs. Waring that 
notwithstanding tho debute at dinner, and 
her recommendation, wo propose to go to 
Bombay, by Panwell, and in tho balloon!” 
— Wellington, from < Candolla," March 8. 


PAPAYA,PAPAW,s. This word 
seems to be from America like the 
insipid, not to say nasty, fruit which 
it denotes (Carice papaya,.L.). A 
quotation below indicates that 16 came 
by way of the Philippines and Mal- 
асса. [The Malay name, according to 
Mr. Skeat, is betik, which comes from 
the same Ar. form as pateca, though 
papaya and kapaya have been intro- 
duced by Europeans] Though of 
little esteem, and though the tree's 
peculiar quality of rendering fresh 
meat tender which is familiar in the 
W. Indies, is little known or taken 
advantage of, the tree is found in 
gardens and compounds all over India, 
as far north as Delhi. In the N.W. 
Provinces it is called by the native 
gardeners arand-kharbaüza, ‘castor-oil- 
tree-melon,’ по doubt from the super- 
ficial resemblance of its foliage to that 
of the Palma Christi. According to 
Moodeen Sheriff it has a Perso-Arabic 
name "anbah-i-Hindi; in Canarese it 
is called P’arangi-hannu or -mara 
(‘Frank or Portuguese fruit, tree’). 
The name papaya according to Oviedo 


—— — 
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as quoted by Littré (“Oviedo, t. 1. 
p- 333, Madrid, 1851,”—we cannot find 
16 in Hamusio) was that used in Cuba, 
whilst the Carib name was ababat.* 
[Mr. J. Platt, referring to his article in 
9th Ser. Notes d: Queries, iv. 515, writes: 
“ Malay papaya, like the Accra term 
kpakpa, is a European loan word. The 
evidence for Carib origin is, firstly, 
Oviedo's Historia, 1535 (in the ed. of 
1851, vol. i. 323): *Del arbol que en 
esta isla Española llaman papaya, y en 


· la tierra firme los llaman los Espaiioles 


los higos del mastuergo, y en la pro- 
vincia de Nicaragua llaman a tal arbol 
olocoton.’ Secondly, Breton, Diction- 
naire Caraibe, has: ‘ Ababai, papayer? 
Gilij, Saggio, 1782, iii. 146 (quoted in 
N. & Q., u.s.) says the Otamic word is 
рарраї^] Strange liberties are taken 
with thespelling. Mr. Robinson m 
ealls it popeya; Sir L. Pelly (J.R.G.S. 
xxxv. 232), poppor (д 7óxov!). Ра; 
is applied in the Philippines to Euro- 
eans who, by long residence, have 
fallen into native ways and ideas. 


c. 1550.—!' There is also a sort of fruit 
resombling figs, called by tho natives 
Papaie . . . peculiar to this kingdom" 
(Peru).—Girol, Benzoni, 212. 

1598.—*' There is also a fruito that came 
out of tho Spanish Indies, brought from 
beyond yo Philipinas or Lusons to Malacca, 
and frö thenco to Jndia, it is called Papaios, 
and is very like a Mellon . . . and will not 
grow, but alwaics two together, that is male 
and fomale . . . and whon thoy are diuided 
and sot apart one from tho other, then they 
yield no fruite at all. . . . This fruito at tho 
first for tho strangeness thereof was much 
esteomed, but now thoy account not of it.” 
—Linschoten, 97 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 35]. 

c. 1630.—'*. . . Pappaes, Cococs, and 
Plantains, all sweot and delicious. . . ."— 
Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 350. 


c. 1635,— Mee 
«‹ Tho Palma Christi and tie fair Papaw 
Now buta seed (preventing Nature's Law) 
In half the circle of tho hasty year, 
Project a shade, and lovely fruits do 
wear," 
Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 


1658. — «Utraque Pinoguagu (mas. ct 
femina), RS Lusitanis dicta, vulgo 
Papay, eujus fructum Mamam vocant a 
figura, quia mammae instar pendet in 
arbore ... саше lutea px ee 
sed sapore ignobiliori. . . ."—G@ul. Pisonis... 
de Indiae ME Re Naturali et Medicé, 
Libri xiv. 159-160. 

1673.—‘ Here the flourishing Papaw (in 
Taste like our Melons, and as a but 


+ See also De Candolle, Plantes Cultivées, p. 234. 
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Growing on a Treo leaf'd like our Fig- 
troo. . . ."—Fryer, 19. 

1705.—'* 10 y a aussi des ana 1 
Рарбев... "Уйде, 33. Deo 


1761.— 
“Thy temples shaded by tho tremulous 


m, 
Or quick papaw, whoso top is necklacod 
round 

With numerous rows of particoloured 

fruit." Grainger, Sugar Cane, iv. 

[1773.—' Paw Paw. This treo risos ќо. 
20 feot, sometimes single, at other times it 
is divided into sovoral bodies," — Zres, 480.) 

1878.—**. . . tho rank popeyas clusterin, 
boneath their coronal онну" loaves." 
Ph. Robinson, In My Indian Gurden, 50. 


PAPUA, n.p. This nane, which is 
now applied gencrically io the chief 
race of the island of New Guinea and 
resembling tribes, and sometimes (iin- 
properly) to the great island itself, is 
a Malay word papuwah, or sometimes 
puwah-puwah, meaning ‘frizzle-haired,’ 
and was applied by the Malays to the 
people in question. 


1528.—'' And as the wind fell at night 
tho vessol was carried in among tho islands, 
where thero aro strong currents, and got 
into tho Sea of tho Strait of Magalhiics,* 
whero ho encountored a great storm, so that 
but for God's meray: thoy had all beon lost, 
and so they wero driven on till they mado 
tho land of tho Papuas, and then tho east 
winds began to blow so that they could not 
sail to the Moluccas till May 1527. And 
with their stay in theso lands much peoplo 
got ill and many died, so that they came to 
Molucca much shattered.” — Correa, iii. 
173-174. 

1553.—(Referring to tho samo history.) 
ecl ho went oft o mako, the iiri 
of a cortain pooplo calle: An wu 
many on ESAE of this visit of Don Jorgo 
(do Menezes) call the Islands of Don Jorgo, 
which lie cast of the Moluccas some 200 
leagues. . . ."—Barros, IV. i. б. 


ҮКЕ, s. Burmese pära- 
бей; the name given to a species of 
writing book which is commonly used 
in Burma. It consists of paper made 
from the bark of a spec. of daphne, 
whieh is agglutinated into a kind of 
pasteboard and blackened with a paste 
of charcoal. It is then folded, screen- 
fashion, into a note-hook and written 
on with a steatite pencil. The same 
mode of writing has long been used in 
Canara ; and from La Loubère we see 


*"E dar no golfam do estreito de Magal- 
hies." I cannot explain the use of this name. It 
must be applied here to the Sea between Banda 
and Timor. 
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that it is or was used also in Siam. 
The Canara books are called kadatam, 
and are described by Col. Wilks under 
the name of cudduitum, carrutlum, ог 
currut (Hist. Sketches, Pref. I. xii. 
They’ appear exactly to resemble the 
Burmese para-beik, except that the 
substance blackened is cotton cloth 
instead of paper. “The writing 1S 
similar to that on a slate, and may he 
in like manner rubbed out and re- 
newed. It is performed by a pencil 
of the balapum [Can. balapa) or lupis 
ollaris; and this mode of writing was 
not only in ancient use for records an 
publie documents, but is still univers- 
ally employed in Mysoor by merchants 
eel shopkeepers, I have even seen a 
bond, regularly witnessed, entered in 
the cudduttum of a merchant, produced 
and received in evidence. 

“This is the word £irret, translated 
‘palm-leaf? (of course conjecturally) in 
ur. Crisps translation of Тірроо'в 
regulations. The Sultan prohi ited 
its use in recording the public ac- 
counts; but altho’ liable to be ex- 
punged, and affording facility to 

ermanent entries, it is a much more 
SERE material and record than the 
best writing on the best paper... . 
It is probable that this is the linen 
or cotton cloth described by Arrian, 
from Nearchus, on which the Indians 
wrote.” (Strabo, XV. i. 67.) 

1688. — “Tho Siamese make Paper of 
old Cotton rags, and likewise of tho bark 
Su а ро namod mag JED at ps 

ave а greal еа [шап 

Bey and Whiteness than ours, The 
Siameses cease not to write thereon with 
China Ink. Yet most frequently they black 
them, which renders thom smoother, and 
gives them a greater body; and then the 
write thoreon with n kind of Crayon, whic 
is mado only of a elayish earth dry'd in tho 
Sun. Their Books are not bound, and con- 
sist only in a very lon . .. Which 
thoy fold in and out liko a Fan, and the 
way which tho Lines aro wrote, is according 
to the length of the folds... ."—De la 
Loubère, Siam, E.T. p. 12. 

"came Boat for similan оойз are 
arra ins о corner of tho 
palisudes, and nt the vory gato of tho [со 
3s tho principal for the stationers who 
deal in tho para-beiks (or black books) and 
steatite pencils, which form the only ordi 
writing materials of tho Burmese іп their 
ransactions,"— Y ide, Mission to Ата, 189. 


PARANGHEE, з. Ап obstinate 
chronic disease endemic in Ceylon. 
It has a superficial resemblance to 
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syphilis; the whole body being 
covered with ulcers, while the sufferer 
rapidly declines in strength. It seems 
to arise from insufficient diet, and to 


). | be analogous to the СА which 
he 


causes havoc among the peasants of 
S. Europe. The word is apparently 

inghee, ‘European,’ or (in 5. India) 
‘Portuguese’; and this would point 


perhaps to association with syphilis. 


PARBUTTY, s. This is a name 
in parts of the Madras Presidency for 


a subordinate village officer, a writer 


d | under the patel, sometimes the village- 


crier, &c., also in some places a super- 
intendent or manager. It is à corrup- 
tion of Telug. and Canarese pdrapatt, 
párupatti, Mahr. and Konkani, par: 
patya, from Skt. pravriütti, ‘employ- 
ment? The term frequently occurs 
in old Port. documents in such forms 
as perpotim, &c. We presume that the 
Great Duke (audax omnia perpeti!) 
has used it in the Anglicised form at 
the head of this article ; for though 
we cannot find it in his Despatches, 
Gurwood’s Explanation of Indian Terms 
ives “Parbutty, writer to the Patell.” 
See below.] 


1567.—“... That по unbclicver shall 
serve ns scrivener, shroff (xarrafo), mocud- 
dum, naique (sec NAIK), peon, parpatri 
collector (s«ccador), constable (* corrector), 
interproter, procurator, or solicitor in court, 
nor in any other oflice or charge by which 
they may in any way whatever exercise 
authority over Christians. . . ."— Decree 27 
of the Sucred Council of Goa, in Arch. Port. 
Orient. fasc. 4. 

1800.—‘‘ In case of failure in the payment 
of these instalments, the crops aro seized, 
and sold by the Parputty or accomptant of 
the division."— Juchanan's Mysore, il. 151-2. 
Tho word is elsewhere explained by 
Buchanan, as “the head person of a Hob 
inM yee A Hobly [Canarese and SS 5 
hobali] is a sub-division of a talook (i. 270). 

[1803.—** Neither has any опо a right to 
compel any of tho inhabitants, much less 
the particular servants of tho govornment, 
to attend him about the country, as the 
soubahdar (see SOUBADAR) obliged tho 
parbutty and pateel (seo PATEL) to do, 
running beforo his horse.” — Wellington, 
Desp. і. 823. (Sanf. Dict.).] 

1878.— Tho staff of tho village officials 

- іп most places comprises tho following 
members . . . the crier (ратро). . . ."— 
Fonseca, Sketch of Goa, 2129. 


PARDAO,s. This was the popular 
name among the Portuguese ofa gold 
coin from the native mints of Western 
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India, which entered largely into the 
early currency of Goa, and the name 
of which afterwards attached to a 
silver money of their own coinage, of 
constantly degenerating value. 

There could hardly be a better word 
with which to associate some connected 
account of the coinage of Portuguese 
India, as the pardao runs through its 
whole history, and I give some space 
to the subject, not with any idea of 
weaving such a history, but in order 
to furnish a few connected notes on 
the subject, and to correct some 
flagrant errors of writers to whose 
works I naturally turned for help in 
such a special matter, with little result 
except that of being puzzled and 
misled, and having time occupied in 
satisfying myself regarding the errors 
alluded to. The subject is in itself a 
very diflicult one, perplexed as it is by 
the rarity or inaccessibility of books 
dealing with it, by the excessive 
rarity (it would seem) of specimens, 
by the large use in the Portuguese 
settlements of a variety of native 
coins in addition to those from the 
Goa mint,* by the frequent shifting 
of nomenclature in the higher coins 
and constant degeneration of value in 
the coins that retained old names. I 
welcomed as a hopeful aid the appear- 
ance of Dr. Gerson D'Acunha’s Con- 
tributions to the Study of Indo-Chinese 
Numismatics. But though these con- 
tributions alford some useful facts and 
references, on the whole, from the 
rarity with which they ive data for 
the intrinsic value of the gold and 
silver coins, and from other defects, 
they seem to me to leave the subject 
in utter chaos. Nor are the notes 
which Mr. W. de G. Birch appends, 
in regard to monetary values, to his 
translation of Alboquerque, more to 
he commended. Indeed Dr. D'Acunha, 
when he goes astray, seems sometimes 
to have followed Mr. Birch. 

The word. pardao is a Portuguese (or 
perhaps an indigenous) corruption of 
Skt. pratdpa, ‘splendour, majesty,’ &c., 
and was no doubt taken, as Dr. 


* Antonio Nunez, “'Comtador da Casa del Rey 
noso Senhor," who in 1551 compiled the Licra dos 
Pesos da Yadia e asy Medidas с Mohedas, says of 
Diu in particular: 

“The moneys here exhibit such variations and 
such differences, that it is impossible to write any 
thing certain about them ; for every month, evei 
8 days indeed, they rise and fall in value, SEEN 
ing to the money tliat enters the placo" (p. 28). 
2 


U 
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D'Acunha says, from the legend on 

some of the coins to which [Om 

was applied, g that of the Raja of 
1 


Ikkeri in пага: Sri Pratápa 
krishna-rdya. 


A little doubt arises at first in 
determining to what coin the name 

rdao was originally attached. For 
in the two earliest occurrences of the 
word that we can quote—on the one 
hand Abdurrazzik, the Envoy of Shih 
Rukh, makes the partdb (or pando) 
half of the Vardha (‘Doar,’ so call 
from the Boar of Vishnu figured on 
some issues) Aën, or what we call 
pagoda;—whilst on the other hand, 
Ludovico Varthema’s account seems 
to identify the pardao with the pagoda 
itself. And there can be no doubt 
that it was to the pagoda that the 
Portuguese, from the beginning of the 
16th century, applied the name of 
pardao@ouro, The money-tables which 
can be directly formed from the state- 
ments of Abdurrazzik and Varthema 
respectively are as follows : * 


ABDURRAZZAK (A.D. 1443). 
3 Jitals (copper) . — 1 Tor (silvor). 
6 Tars К d ) E Fon (edd). 
+ = 1 Partüb. 
. $47] Variha. 


And the Vardka weighed about 1 ДАЛ ДЇ 
о ARUM equivalent to 2 dinars 
opeki. 


10 Fanams . 


ЭР: 


VARTHEMA (А.р. 1501-5). 
16 Cas (sco CASH) = 1 Taro (silver). 
16 Taro . 


‚ = 1 Fanam (gold). 
20Funams .  ,--1Pardao. 


And tho Pardao was a gold ducat, smaller 
than tho seraphim (see XERAFINE) of 
Cairo (gold dinir), but thicker, 


The question arises whether the 
vardha of Abdurrazzik was the double 
pagoda, of which there are some 
exumples in the S. Indian coinage, 
and his partdb therefore the same as 
Varthema's, de. the pagoda itself; or 
whether his tardha was the pagoda, 
and his partdb a half-pagoda. The 
weight which he assigns to the vardha, 
“about one mithkdl,” a weight which 
may be taken at 73 grs., does not well 
suit either one or the other. I find 
the mean weight of 27 different issues 
of the (single) hn or pagoda, given in 
Prinsep’s Tables to be 43 grs, the 


* T invert the similar table given by Dr, Badger 
in his notes to Varthema, 
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maximum being 45 grs. And the fact 
that both the Envoy's vardha and the 
Italian traveller's pardao contain 30 
fanams is а strong argument for their 
identity.* 

In Farther illustration that the 


pardao was recognised as a half han 
or we Win in a foot-note 


“the old arithmetical tables in which 

accounts are still kept” in the south, 

which Sir Walter Elliot contributed 

to Mr. E. Thomas's excellent Chronicles 

ge Pathan Kings of Delhi, illustrated, 
t 


Moreover, Dr. D'Acunlia states that 
in the “New Conquests,” or provinces 
annexed to Goa only about 100 years 

“the абсо мега kept e) 
lately in sanvoy and mixane pagodas, 
mae them "ей ча ad 2 

táps...- e (p , note), 
G6 EE the walle of the pardao 
d'ouro, when adopted into the Goa cur- 
rency by Alboquerque, Dr. D’Acunha 
tells us that 16 “was equivalent to 
370 reis, or ls. 64d. } English.” Yet 
he accepts the identity of this pardao 
d'ouro with the hin current in Western 
India, of which the Madras pagoda 
was till 1818 a living and unchanged 
Tepresentative, a coin which was, at 
the time of its abolition, the recognised 
equivalent of 34 rupees, or 7 shillings. 
And doubtless this, or a few pence 
more, was the intrinsic value of the 
pardao. Dr. D'Acunha in fact has 
made his calculation from the present 
value of the (imaginary) rei. Seeing 
that a milrci is now reckoned equal to 
a dollar, ог 50d., we have a single 
теі= 4d. and 370 reis=1s. Ghd. It 
seems not to have occurred io the 
author that the re? might have de- 
generated in value as well as every 
other denomination of money with 
which he has to do, every other in 
fact of which we can at this moment 
remember anything, except the pagoda, 


* The issues of fanams, q. V., have been infinite; 
but they have not varied much in weight, though 
yay greatly in alloy, and therefore in the number 
reckoned to д pagola, 

pt Rants йара, 

2dugalas=1 chayula (=the pauam or 
ааа 
valasz1 һора (=the pra! ii 
LUE ON (the hi : hs" 
2 honnas=1 Varāha (the hin or pagoda"), 
“The ganja or unit (2:3 faiam) is the rali 
Sanskrit saktika, the seed of the peruse тац, ог 
р. 224, note, Seo also Sir W. Elliot's Coins of S. 
"t atresia tho equlvslent 1 
is the equivalent in th itii 
pues dede eq he authoritics, se 
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the Venetian sequin, and the dollar.* 
Yet the fact of this degeneradon every- 
where stares him in the face. Correa 
tells us that the cruzado which Albo- 
querque struck in 1510 was the just 
uivalent of 420 reis. It was in- 
dubitably the same as the cruzado of 
the mother country, and'indeed A. 
Nunez (1554) gives the same 420 reis 
as the equivalent of the cruzado douro 
de Portugal, and that amount also for 
the Venetian sequin, and for the 
sultant or Egyptian gold dinar. Nunez 
adds that a gold coin of Cambaya, 
which he calls Madrafaxao (q.v), was 
worth 1960 to 1440 rcis, according to 
variations in weight and exchange. 
We have seen that this must have 
been the gold-mohr of Muzalfar-Sháüh 
II. of Guzerat (1511-1526), the weight 
of which we learn from E. Thomas's 
ook. 


From the Venotian sequin (con- 
tent of puro gold 52:27 grs. 
value 111d.+}) tho value of tho 
rei at 114 willbe . 

From the Muzaffar Shahi mohr 
(weight 185 gra. value, if pure 
gold, 392:524.) value of rei at 
1440. б . 02724. 

Mean value of re in 1513 ‚ 072684, 

t.e. more than five times its present value. 


Dr. D’Acunha himself 


‚ "id, 


informs us 


(p. 56) that at the beginning of the 
17th century the Venetian was worth 
690 to 720.reis (mean 705 reis), whilst 


rbody seems to le 
that the Scotch Pound or Livre was only 20 pene: 
Nobody tinds it funny that the French or Italian 
Livre or Pound is ошу 20 halfpence or less I 
have not been able to trace how high tho rei be- 
gu, but the ware redi entered lite as а gold piece, 
equivalent Lo the Saracen mithkāl, and ended—? 

T E calculate all gold values in this paper at 
those of the present Eng! ОД 
Besides th 1 depreciation 
rei, x9: prominently noticed in this paper 
was introduced in Goa a reduction of the ret locally 
below the rei of Portugal in tho ratio of 15108. T 
do not know the огу or understand the abject 
of such a change, nor do I see that it affects tho 
calculations iu this article, In a table of values 
of coins cu 


ine that this was introduced in 
the 17th century, but that he has 
document throwing light upon it. It is a matter 
quite apart from the secular depreciation of the 


Te. 
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the pagoda was worth 570 to 600 reis 
(mean 585 reis). 

These statements, as we know ihe 
intrinsic value of the sequin, and the 
approximate value of the pagoda, 
enable us to calculate the value of the 
rei of about 1600 at . . . 0-162. Values 
of the milrei given in  Milburn's 
Oriental Commerce, and їп Kelly’s 
Cambist, enable us to estimate it for 
the early. years of the last century. 
We have then the progressive de- 
terioration as follows : 


Valuo of rei in tho beginning of 

tho 16th century . . . . 02684. 
Value of rei in tho beginning of 

the 17th century . . . . 0162. 
Value of rci in the beginning of 

the 19thcentury . . 0°06 to 0.0664. 
Value of rei at present . . . . 0'00d. 


Yet Dr. D'Acunha has valued the 
coins of 1510, estimated in reis, at the 
rate of 1880. And Mr. Birch has 
done the same.* 

The Portuguese themselves do not 
seem ever to have struck gold pardaos 
or pagodas. The gold coin of Albo- 
querque’s coinage (1510) was, we have 
seen, a cruzado (or manuel), and the 
next coinage in gold was by Garcia de 
Sá in 1548-9, who issued coins called 
San Thomé, worth 1000 reis, say about 
£1, 95. 4d.; with halves and quarters 
of the same. Neither, according to 
D'Acunha, was there silver money of 
any importance coined at Goa from 
1510 to 1550, and the coins then issued 
were silver San "Thomés, called also 


* Thus Alboquerque, returning to Europe in 
1504, gives a “ Moorish” pilot, who carried him by 
a new course straight from Cannanore to Mozam- 
bique, a buckshish of 50 cruzados; this is explained 
as £5—a mild munitlcence for such a feat. In 
truth it was nearly £24, the cruzado being about 
the same as the sequin (see i. p. 17). 

The mint at Сод was farmed out by the samo 
great man, after the conquest, for 600,000 reis, 
amounting, we are told, to £125. 1t was really 
£670 (iii, 41), 

Alboquerque demandsas ransom tospare Muscat 
** 10,000 xerafins of gold." And we are told by the 
'rauslator that this ransom of a wealthy trading 
y like Muscat amounted to £625, The coin in 
question is the eskrafi, or gold dinar, ая much as, 
or more than the sequin in value, and the sum 
more than £5000 (i. p. 82). 

In the note to the first of these cases it is said 
that the cruzado is “а silver coin (formerly gold), 
now equivalent to 480 reis, or about 2s, Eu; 
Money, but probably worth inuch more relatively 
in tho time of Dalboquerque.” ** Much more rela- 
tively” means of course that the 2s, had much 
more purchasing power. y : 

This is а very common way of speaking, but it 
is often very fallaciously applied. The change 
in purchasing power in India generally till the 
beginning of last century was probably uot very 
great. "There ix a curious note by Gen. Briggs in 
his translation of Firishta, comparing the amount 
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lacóes (see PATACA). Nunez in his 

‘ables (1554) does not mention these 
by either name, but mentions re- 
peatedly pardaos, which represented 
5 silver tangas, or 300 reis, and these 
D'Acunha speaks of as silver coins. 
Nunez, as far as I can make out, does 
not speak of them as coins, but rather. 
implies that in account so many 
tangas of silver were reckoned as a 
pardao. Laterin the century, however, 
we learn from Balbi (1580), Barrett * 
(1584), and. Linschoten (1583-89), the 
principal currency of Goa consisted of 
a silver coin called xerafin (see XERA- 
FINE) and pardao-xerafin, which was 
worth 5 tangas, each of 60 reis (So 
these had been from the beginning, 
and so they continued, as is usual in 
such cases, The scale of sub-multiples 
remains the same, whilst the value of 
the divisible coin diminishes. Eventu- 
ally the lower denominations become 
infinitesimal, like the maravedis and the 
reis, and either vanish from memory, 
or survive only as denominations of 
account). The data, such as they are, 
allow us to calculate the pardao or 
zerafin at this time as worth 4s. 9d. to 
4s. 6d. 

A century later, Fryer’s statement 
of equivalents (1676) enables us to use 
the stability of the Venetian sequin as 
a gauge; we then find the tanga gone 
down to 6d. and the pardao or xerajin 
to 2s. 6d. Thirty years later Lockyer 
(1711) tells us that one rupee was 
reckoned equal to 14 perdo, Calculat- 


stated by Firishta to have been paid by the 
Balimani Pup about A.D. 1470, as the annual 
cost of a у of 500 horse, with the.cost of 
a British corps of Irregular horse of the samo 
strength in Briggs's own timo (say about ИИ, 
The Báhmani charge was 320,000 Rs, ; the British 
charge 219,000 Rx, A corps of the samo strength 
would now cost the British Government, as near 
as 1 can calculate, 237,200 Rs, 

The price of an Arab horso imported into India 

(then а great trafic) was in Marco Polo's timo 
about three limes what it was in our own, up to 
1550, 
The salary of the Governor at Goa, с. 1550, was 
$000 cruzadas, or nearly £4000 а усаг; and tho 
salaries of the commandants of the fortresses of 
Goa, of Malacca, of Dio, aud of Bassain, 600,000 
reis, or about £670. 

The salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, 
abont 1310, was 1000 silver fankas or dindrs пз ће. 
calls them (practically 1000 rupees)a month, which 
was in addition toan assignment of villages bring- 
ing in 5000 (алаг а year. And yet he got into 
debt in & ve years Lo the tune of 55,000 
tankas—say £5,500! 1 

* Dr. D'Acunha has set this English traveller 
down to 1681, and introduces a quotation from 
fiim in illustration of the coinage of the latter 
period, in his quasi-chronological notes, n new 
element in the coufusiou of his readers, 
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ing the Surat Rupee, which may have 
been probably his standard, still by 
help d the Venetian (p. 262) at about 
9з. 3d., the pardao would at this time 
le worth Is. 6d. It must have de- 
preciated still further by 1728, when 
the Goa mint un to strike rupees, 
with the effigy of Dom Joño V., and 
the half-rupee коор, the de- 
nomination of pardao. And the half- 
rupee, till our own time, has continued 
to be so styled. I have found no later 
valuation of the Goa Rupee than that 
in Prinsep’s Tables (Thomas's ed. p. 55), 
the indications of which, taking the 
Company's Rupee at 2s., would make 
it 91d. The pardao therefore would 
represent a value of 103d., aud there 
we leave it. н 
[On this Mr. Whiteway writes: 
* Should it be intended to add a note 
to this, I would suggest that the 
remarks on coinage commencing at 
mge 67 of my Rise of the Portuguese 
"cer in India be examined, as al- 
though I have gone to Sir H. Yule for 
much, some papers are now accessible 
which he does not appear to have seen. 
"There were two pardaos, the pardao 
douro aud the pardao de tanga, the 
former of 360 reals, the latter of 300. 
This is clear from the Foral of Goa of 
Dec. 18, 1758 (India Office MSS. Con- 
selho Ultramarino), which -passage is 
again quoted in a note to Fasc. 5 of 
the Archiv. Port. Orient. p. 326. Ap- 
parently patecoons were originally 
coined in value equal to the pardao 
douro, though I say (р. 71) their value 
is not recorded. The patecoon was a 
silver coin, and when it was tampered 
with, it still remained of the nominal 
value of the pardao douro, and this 
was the cause of the outcry and of tlie 
injury the people of Goa suffered. 
There were monies in Goa which I 
have not shown on p. 69. "There was 
the tanga branca used in revenue 
accounts (see Nunez, p. 31) nearly 
but not quite double the ordinary 
tanga. This money of account was of 
4 barganims (see BARGANY) each of 
24 bazurucos (see BUDGROOK), that is 
rather over 111 reals. The whole 
Дод of coinage is difficult, because 
the coins were continually being 
tampered with. Every ruler, and 
they were numerous in those da: ys, 
stamped a piece of metal at his 
pleasure, and the trader had to 
calculate its value, unless as a subject 


а 
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of the ruler he was under compul- 
sion.”] 

1444. — “ In this country (Vijayanagar) 
they have three kinds of moncy, mado of 
c mixed with alloys: ono called varahah 
weighs about ono mithkal, equivalent to two 
dinars kopeki; the second, which is called 
pertab, is the half of the first; the third, 
called funom, is equivalent in value to the 
tenth part of the last-mentioned coin. Of 
these different coins tho faunom is tho most 
useful... ."—Aldurrazak, in India in the 
XVth Cent. p. 26. 

с. 1504-5; pubd. 1510. — “I departed 
from the city of Dabuli aforesaid, and went 
to another island, which . . . is called Goga 
(Goa) and which pays annually to tho King 
cf Decan 19,000 gold ducats, called by them 
pardai. Theso pardai are smaller than the 
Seraphim of Cairo, but thicker, and havo 
two devils stamped on ono side, and certain 
lotterson the other."— Vartkema, pp. 115-116, 

» “. . . his moncy consists of a 
pardao, as I havo said. o also coins a 
silver money called tare (sec TARA), and 
others of gold, twenty of which go to a 
pardao, and are called fanom. And of these 
small ones of silver, there go sixteen to a 
fanom. . . .”—Jbid. p. 130. 

1510.—*'* Meanwhile the Governor (Albo- 
querque) talked with certain of our people 
who wero goldsmiths, and understood the 
alligation of go!d and silver, and also with 
goldsmiths and moncy-changers of the 
country who were well acquainted with that 
business. There were in the country par- 
daos of gold, worth in gold 360 reys, and 
also a money of good silver which they 
call barganym (sec BARGANY) of the value 
of 2 vintems, and a money of copper which 
they call lazarugos (sco BUDGROOK), of 
the value of 2 тез. Now all these the 
Governor sent to have weighed and assayed. 
And he caused to be made cruzados of their 
proper weight of 420 reés, on which he 
figured on one side the cross of Christ, and 
on the other а sphere, which was the device 
of the King Dom Manuel; and he ordered 
that this crvzado should pass in the place 
(Goa) for 480 reis, to prevent their being 
exported . . . and he ordered silver money 
to be struck which was of the value of a 
bargany; on this money he caused to bo 
figured on one side a Greck A, and on the 
other side a sphere, and gave the coin the 
name of Espera; it was worth 2 v/atems ; 
also there were half esperas worth one 
vintem ; and he made bazaracos of copper of 
the weight belonging to that coin, with the 
A and the sphere; and each lazarico ho 
divided into 4 coins whieh they called 
cepayquas (see SAPECA), and gave tho 
bazarucos the name of laes. And in chang: 
ing the cruzado into these smaller coins it 
was reckoned at 480 reis."—Corrca, ii. 76-77. 


1516.—“ There are current hero (in Bati- 
cala—see BATCUL) the pardaos, which arc 
a gold coin of the kingdom, and it is worth 
here 360 reis, and there is another coin of 
silvor, called dama, which is worth 20 reis. 
» . ."— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. p. 293. 
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1516.—'' There is used in this city d 
nagar) and throughout tho rest of tho King- 
dom much pepper, which is carried hither 
from Malabar on oxen and nsses; and it is 
all bought and sold for pardaos, which aro 
mado in somo places of this Kingdom, and 
especially in a city called Hora (1), whence 
thoy s called horüos."— Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
p. 297. 


1552.—'' Ніс Sinum mercatorem indies 
exspecto, quo cum, propter atroces poenas 

ropositas iis qui advenam sino fide publica 
introduxcrint, Pirdais ducontis transegi, ut 
mo іп Cantonem írajiciat." — Seti. Franc. 
Xaverii Epistt., Pragac, 1667, IV. xiv. 

1553.— 

“R. Lot us mount our horses and take a 
rido in tho country, and as wo rido you shall 
tell mo what is the meaning of JVizamoxa 
(sco NIZAMALUCO), as you have frequently 
mentioned such a person. 


__ “О, Т can tell you that at опсо; it is 
the name of a King in the Bagalat (read 


Balagat, Balaghaut), whose father I often 
attended, and tho son also not so often. I 


reccived from him from timo to time more | Soc. 


than 12,000 pardaos ; and ho offered mo 
an income of 40,000 parduos if I would pay 
him a visit of several months every усаг, 
but this I did not accopt."—Garcia, Ё. 33v. 


1584.—'* For the money of Goa thoro is 
a kind of monoy mado of lead and tin 
mingled, being thicke and round, and 
stam on the one side with the sphearo 
or globe of the world, and on the other 
side two arrows and five rounds ; * and 
this kind of money is called Busaruchi, 
and 15 of them make a vinton of naught; 
money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, an 
4 vintenas make a tanga of base moncy . . . 
and 5 taagas mako a seraphine of gold t 
(read ‘of silver’), which in marchandize is 
worth 5 tangas good money: but if ono 
would change them into basaruchies, ho ma 
havo 5 tangas, and 16 basaruchies, · whic! 
matter they call cerafaggio, and when the 
bargain of tho pardaw is gold, each pardaw 
is meant to bo 6 tangas good moncy,t but 
in murchandize, the vso is not to demaund 
«ies of gold in Goa, except it be for 
Jewels and horses, for all tho rest they take 
of seraphins of silver, per aduiso. . . . The 
ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and yet not stable in price, 
for that when tho ships depart from Goa to 
Cochin, they pay them at 9 tangas and 3 
fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the 
most that they aro worth. . . ."—II", Barret, 
in Нам. ii. 410. I retain this for the old 


* “3 plaghe" in Balbi. 

t “Serajinno di argento" (iUid.). 

$ “Quando si parla di pardai d'oro s'intendono, 
tanghe 6, di buona moneta" (Balbi). This does поб 
mean the old pardao d'ouro or golden pagoda, a 
sense which apparently had now become obsolete, 
but that in dealing in jewels, &c., it was usual to 
settle the price in pardaos of 6 gool tangas instead 
of 5 (as we give doctors guineas instead of pounds). 
The actual pagodas of gold arc also mentioned by 
Balbi, but these were worth, new ones 73 айй old 
ones 8 tangas of good money. 


English, but I am sorry to say that I find it 
is a mero translation of tho notes of Gasparo 
Balbi, who was at Goa in 1580. Wo learn 
Көш Bail that there wore a Goa г nok 
only of good money worth 7! a, an 
of Pad money worth 60 basarucchi, but also 
of another kind of bad money used in buying 
wood, worth only 50 basarucchi / 

1598.—'* The principall and commonest 
moncy is called Pardaus Xera) and is 
silvor, but very brasso (read ‘baso'), and is 
coyned in Gon. They have Saint Sobastian 
on the.one sido, and threo or four arrows in 
a bundle on the other side, which is as much 
as threo Testones, or three hundred Reij: 
Portingall money, and risoth or falleth little 
lesse or more, according to tho exchango. 
Thero is also a kind of money which is 
called Tangas, not that thero is any such 
coined, but are so named oncly in tolling, 
fivo Tangas is ono Pardaw or Xeraphin, 
baddo monoy, for you must understando 
that in tolling they have two kinds of money, 
good en к = aes Moy MERO 

uy and soll, tho in for good or baddo 
money,” &c. — "pln, ch. 35; [Hak. 
. 1. 241, and for another version sco 
XERAPHINE]. 

» ‘They, have a kind of money 
callod Pagodes which is of Gold, of two or 
threo sortes, and aro above 8 sangas in 
valuo. They aro Indian and Heathenish 
money, with tho feature of a Dovill upon 
them, and therefore thoy are called Pagoles. 
Thero is another kind of gold money, which 
is called Venetianders ; some of Venice, and 
somo of Turkish coino, and are common: 
(worth) 2 Pardawe Xeraphins. There is 
yet another kind of goldo called S. Thomas, 

ecauso Saint Thomas is figured thereon 
and is worth about 7 and 8 Tungas : There 
are likowiso Rialles cf 8 which are brought 


| from Portingall, and aro Dardawes de Reales, 


. . « They аго worth at thoir first coming 
out 436 Reyes of Portingall; and after aro 
raysed by exchaunge, as they are sought 
for when men travell for China. . . . They 
uso in Goa in their buying and selling a 
certaino maner of reckoning or telling. 
Thoro aro J'ardawes Xeraphins, and theso 
aro silver. They name likewise Pardares of 
Gold, and thoso are not іп kinde or in coyno, 
but onely so named in telling and reckoning : 
for when they buy and sell Pcarles, stones, 
golde, silver and horses, thoy name but so 
many Pardutwes, and thon you must undor- 
stand that one Pardaw is кіхо Targas: but 
in other ware, when you make not your 
bargaine before hand, but plaincly namo 
Pardawes, they aro Pardawes Xeraphins of 
5 Tangas the Maes "They uso also to say a 
Pardi of Luriins (вёс ), and nro 
fivo Lariins for every Pardaw. . . .”—ZJlid. ; 
(Hak. Soc. i. 187]. ays 
This extract is long, but it is the com- 
оозе pietura we Кайн of the Goa Sur ey. 
e gather from tho passage (including a 
rt bat we haro omitted). that in tho 
fittor part of the 16th century thoro woro. 
really no national coins there used inter- 
mediate between tho basarnceko, worth at 
1 this time 0:133d., and tho pardao xerafin 
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worth 504." Tho vintens and tangas that | 


were nominally inte wore mere names 
for certain quantities of basaruccos, or 
rather of reis represented by basaruccos. 
And our interpretation of tho statement 
about pardaos of gold in a note abovo is 
here expressly confirmed. 
[1599.—''Perdaw." Зое undor TAEL.] 
c. 1620.—'* The gold coin, struck by the 
rüls of Bijanagar Cu Tiling, is eui hin 
and b."—Firishta, quoted by Quatre- 
mère, in Notices et Exts, xiv. 509. 
1648,—“. . . estant convonu do prix 
auco luy à sept perdos ot domy par mois 
tant pour mon viure que pour le logis. . . - 
'ocquet, 284. 


PARELL, n. The name of a 
northern suburb of Bombay where 
stands the residence of the Governor. 
The statement in the Imperial Gazetteer 
that Mr. W. Hornby (1776) was the 
first Governor who took up his 
residence at Parell requires examina- 
tion, as it appears to have been so 
occupied in Grose's time. The 2nd 
edition of Grose, which we use, is 
dated 1772, but he appears to have 
left India about 1760. It seems 
robable that in the following де 
Niebuhr speaks of 1763-4, the date of 
his stay at Bombay, but as the book 
was not published till 1774, this is not 
absolutely certain. Evidently Parell 
was occupied by the Governor long 
before 1776. 

“Les Jesuites avoiont autrefois un beau 
couvent aupres du Village de Parell au 
milieu do l'Isle, mais il y a déjà plusieurs 
années, qu'elle est devenue la maison de 
cam) е du Gouverneur, et l'Eglise est 
actuellement uno magnifique salle à manger 
et do danse, qu'on n'en trouve point de 
peres ^X peni les Indes.” — Niebuhr, 

й. 


d йит. Douglas (Bombay and W. India, 

ii. 7, note) writes: “High up and out- 

side the dining-room, and which’ was 

the chapel when Parel belonged to 

the Jesuits, is plaque on which is 

Ven: — ‘Built by Honourable 
ornby, 1771.'"] 


с. 1750-60. — “А place called Parell 
where the Governor {лз а very agreeable 
country-house, which was originally a 
eee a Vol 


a No doubt, however, 


foreign coins were used 
олла up sums, aud reduce the bulk of small 
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Romish chapol belonging to tho Jesuits, 
but tonfiscakod bouts the year 1719, for 
somo foul practioos against the English in- 
terest."—Grose, i. 46 ; [1st od. 1757, p. 72]. 


PARIAH, PARRIAR, &c., s. 

a. The name of a low caste of 
Hindus in Southern India, constitut- 
ing one of the most, numerous castes, if 
not the most numerous, in the Tamil 
country. The word in its present' 
shape means properly ‘a drummer? 
Tamil para? is the lar drum, beaten 
at certain festivals, and the hereditary 
pecus of it are Tos sing.) raiyan, 

.) paraiyar. г. Opperts theory 
oR P Tnhabitants, 32 seq.) that the 
word is a form of Pahariyā, ‘a 
mountaineer’ is not probable] In 
the city of Madras this caste forms 
one fifth of the whole population, and 
from it come (unfortunately) most, of 
the domestics in European service in 
that part of India. As with other 
castes low in caste-rank they are also 
low in habits, frequently eating carrion 
and other objectionable food, and ad- 
dicted to drink. From their coming 
into contact with and under observa- 
tion of Europeans, more habitually 
than any similar caste, the name 
Pariah has come to be regarded as 
applicable to the whole body of the 
lowest castes, or even to denote out- 
castes or people without any caste. 
But this is hardly a correct use. 
There are several castes in the Tamil 
country considered to be lower than 
the Pariahs, eg. the caste of shoe- 
makers, and the Jowest caste of washer- 
men, And the Pariah deals out the 
same disparaging treatment to these 
that he himself receives from higher 
castes. The Pariahs “constitute а 
well-defined, distinct, ancient caste, 
which has ‘subdivisions’ of its own, 
its own peculiar usages, its own tradi- 
tions, and its own jealousy of the 
encroachments of the castes which 
are above it and below it. They 
constitute, perhaps, the most numerous 
caste in the Tamil country. In the 
city of Madras they number 21 per 
cent. of the Hindu people."—Bp. Cald- 
cell, м. ù, p. 545. Sir Walter Elliot, 
however, in the paper referred to 
further on ineludes under the term 


:Ратаїуа all the servile class not recog- 


nised by Hindus of caste as belonging 
to their community. 
A very interesting, though not con- 
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clusive, discussion of the ethnological 
osition of this class will be found in 
3p. Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar (pp. 
940-554). That scholars deduction is, 
on the whole, that they are probably 
Dravidians, but he states, and_recog- 
nises force iti, arguments for believing 
that they may have descended from a 
race older in the country than the 
proper Dravidian, and reduced to 
slavery by the first Dravidians. This 
last is the view of Sir Walter Elliot, 
who adduces a variety of interesting 
facts in its favour, in his paper on 
the Characteristics of the Population of 
South India.* 

Thus, in the celebration of the 
Festival of the Village Goddess, preva- 
lent all over Southern India, and of 
which a remarkable account 1s given 
in that paper, there occurs a sort of 
Saturnalia in which the Pariahs are 
the officiating priests and there are 
several other customs which are most 
easily intelligible on the supposition 
that the Pariahs are the representa- 
tives of the earliest inhabitants and 
original masters of the soil. In a 
recent communication from this vener- 
able man he writes: ‘My brother 
(Col. C. Elliot, C.B.) found them at 
Raipur, to he an important and re- 
spectable class of cultivators. The 

'ariahs have a sacerdotal order amongst 
themselves! [The view taken in the 
Madras Gloss. is that “they are dis- 
tinctly Dravidian without fusion, as 
the Hinduized castes are Dravidian 
with fusion. 

The mistaken use of pres as 
synonymous with out-caste, has spread 
in English parlance over all India. 
Thus the lamented Prof. Blochmann, 
in his School Geography of India: 
“Qutcasts are called iahs.” The 
name first, became generally known in 
Europe through Sonnerat’s Travels 


a reading which, if it holds good, supplies а 
OM Ц 
ij p 


name and nation" (in J. EfÀnol. Soc. N.S., 1869, 
p.103. But apparently the reading has not held 
xl, for M. Senart reads the name Pdmdya (s 
Ind. Ant. ix. 987). (Мг. V. А. Smith writes: “The 
defective in this 1 aoe 


edicts. The 
The history of the kingoni very 


ef Antiquitics, Madras, vol, iL Of 
nothing to do with Parias."] 


í 
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(pub. in 1782, and soon after trans- 
lated into English). In this work the 
Parias figure as the lowest of castes. 
The common use of the term is how- 
ever probably due, in both France and 
England, to the appearance in the 
Abbé Raynal's famous Hist. Philoso- 
phique des Etablissements dana les Indes, 
ormerly read very widely in both 
countries, and yet more perhaps to its 
use in Bernardin de St. Pierre's pre- 
posterous though once рате tale, 
La Chaumière- Indienne, whence too the 
misplaced halo of sentiment which 
reached its acme in the drama of 
Casimir Delavigne, and which still 
in some degree adheres to the name. 
It should be added that Mr. C. P. 
Brown says expressly: “The word 
Paria is unknown (in our sense f) “ to 
all natives, unless as learned from us.” 


b. See PARIAH-DOG. 


1516.—“ There is another low sort of 
Gentiles, who livo in desert Places, called 
Pareas. ‘These likewisc have no dealings 
with anybody, and aro reckoned worse than 
the devil, and avoided by everybody; a 
man becomes contaminated by only looking 
at them, and is excommunicated. . . . Tho 
livo on tho imane (пате, i.e. yams), whi 
are like tho root of ѓнсса or batate found in 
the West Indies, and on other roots and 
wild fruits.”"—Barbosa, in Ramusio, i. f. 310. 
The word in the Spanish version transl. by 
Lord Stanloy of Alderley is J"areni, in the 
Portuguese of the Lisbon Academy, /arcens. 
So we are not quite suro that Parcas is tho 
proper reading, though this is probable. 

1620.—'*. . . The Pareas are of worse 
esteemo."—(W. Methold, in) Purchas, Pil- 
grimage, 553. 

» ."...tho worst whereof are the 
abhorred Pirlawes . . . thoy aro in publike 
Justice the hateful executioners, and are 
tho basest, most stinking, ill-favored people 
that I have scono."— bid. 998-9. 

1048.—'*. . . the servants cf the factory 
even will not touch it (beef) when they put 
it on the table, nevertheless there is a caste 
called Pareyaes (they aro the most con- 
temned of all, so that if another Gentoo 
touches them, he is compelled to bo dipt 
m the water) who eat it freoly."— Van de 


all uncl and to eat mice and rats) 
eR nd stinking uh 


poople."—Baldaeus (Germ. ed.), 410. 
1711.— “Тһе Company allow.two or threo 
Peons to attend the Gate, and а Parrear 
Fellow to keep all clean."—ZLockyer, 20. 
“And there . . . is such a resort 


» 
of basket-makers, Sca rs, people that 
look after the buffaloes, other Parriars, 
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to drink Toddy, that all the Punch-houses 
in Madras have not half the noise in them." 


— Wheeler, ii. 125. 
1716.—''A young lad of the Left-hand 
Caste having done hurt to a Pariah woman 


of the Right-Hand Caste (big with child), 
the whole caste got ther, and camo in 
a tumultuous manner to domand justice.” — 

1717.—“. . . Barrier, or a sort of poor 
people that eat all sort of Flesh and other 
thi which others deem unclean.”— 
Phillips, Account, &c., 127. 

1726,—'* Аз for tho separato generations 
and sorts of people who embrace this reli- 

ол, thoro are, according to what some 
ean say, only 4; but in our opinion thoy 
are 5 in number, viz. : 

а. The Bramins. 

B. ae Беген 5 

у. The Weynyas or Veynsyas. 

ё. The Umen 

e. The Perrias, whom tho High-Dutch 

and Danes call Barriars."— Valentijn, Cho- 
тот. 78. 

1745.—''Les Parreas . . . sont regardés 
comme de la plus vile condition, exclus 
de tous les honncurs ct prérogatives. Jus- 

jues-là qu'on ne scauroit les souffrir, ni 
dans les es des Gentils, ni dans les 
Eglises des Jesuites."—JVorbert, i. 71. 

1750.—'* К. Es ist der Mist von einer Kuh, 
denselben nehmen dio Parreyer-Weibcr, 
machen runde Kuchen daraus, und wenn 
sie in der Sonne genug getrocken sind, so 
verkauffen sie dicselbigen (see OOPLAH). 
Fr. О Wunder! Ist das das Feuerwerk, das 
ihr hier halt 1"—Afadras, &c., Halle, p. 14. 

1770. — “Tho fate of these unhappy 
wretches who are known on the coast of 
Coromandel by the name of Parias, is the 
same even in those countries whero a foreign 
dominion has contributed to produce somo 
little change in the ideas of the people.”— 
Raynal, Hist. &c., seo cd. 1783, i. 63. 

» . "Tho idol is placed in the centre 
of tho building, so that the Parias who are 
Bet Sapa into. пе temple may have a 
sight of it through the gates.”—Raynal (tr. 
1777), i. p. 57. Ч LT 

1780.—“ If you should ask a commo: 
rd E PEE 

7 mo as master, i л 

—Мипго'з Nurratice, 98-9. ' фаг. 

1787.—'*. . . I cannot porsuad 
that it is judicious to admit Рама кы 
battalions with men of respectable casts. 
~ o «'—Col. Fullarton’s View of English 
Interests in India, 222, 

1791.—'*Le masalchi courut pour 
un flambeau; mais И revient aon 


а] is d'haleine, criant: *N' 
uar 2 ya un Paria P 4 пзе 
effra; ia: * 
ge yée cria: ‘Un Paria! Un 
ets. * 
lemanda-t-il 
St. Pierre, La 
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1800.—'* Tho Parriar, and other impuro 
tribes, comprising what aro called the 
Punchum Bundum, would bo beaten, wero 
they to attempt joining in a Procession of 
any of tho gods of the Brahmins, or entering 
ony of their temples."—Buchanan's Mysore, 
i. 20. 


c. 1805.6. — * Tho Dubashes, then all 
powerful at Madras, threatoned loss of cast 
and absoluto destruction to апу Brahmin 
who should dare to unveil tho mystories of 
thoir langu to a Pariar Frengi. This 
reproach of Pariar is what wo havo tamoly 
and strangely submitted to for a long 
time, when wo might with a great facility 
have assumed the respectable character of 
Chatriya.” — Letter of Leyden, in Morton's 
Memoir, ed, 1819, p. lxvi. 

1809.— Another great obstaclo to tho 
reception of Christianity by the Hindoos, 
is the admission of the Parias in our 
Churches. . . ."—Zd. Valentia, i. 246. 

1821.— 

** TI est sur co rivage uno race flåtric, 

Une race étrangère au sein do sa patrio. 

Sans abri protecteur, sans temple hos- 

italier, 

Abominable, impie, horrible au peuple 

entier, : 

Les Parias ; le jour à regret les Cclairo, 

La torre sur son sein les porte avec colère. 

* * * + * 

Eh bien! mais je frémis; tu vas mo fuir- 

peut-être ; 

Je suis un Paria. . . ." 

Casimir Deu. Lc laria, 
cte 1. Sc. 1. 

1843. — “The Christian Pariah, whom 
both sects curse, Does all the good ho 
can and loves his brother."— Forster's Liye 
of Dickens, ii. 31. 

1873.—** The Tamilas hire а Pariya (27. 
drummer) to perform the decapitation at 
their Badra Kåli sacrifices." — Kittel, in Ind. 
Ам. її. 170. С 

1878. — *L'hypothése la plus vraisem- 
blable, en tout cas la plus heureuse, est collo 
qui suppose que lo nom propre ot spécial do 
cette race [7.е. of the original race inhabiting 
the Deccan before contact with northern 
invaders] était le mot *paria'; ce mot dont 
Rerthogrentie correcte ost pareiya, derivé 
de par'ei, ‘bruit, tambour,’ et à trés-bien, 
pu avoir le sens de *parleur, doué de la 
раза (1)— огеіасдне et Vinson, Etudes de 

inguistique, &c., Paris, 67. 

1872.— 

“ Fifine, ordained from first to last, 

In body and-in soul 
For one life-long debauch, 
The Pariah of tho north, 
The European naxtch.” 
Browning, Fifine at the Fair. 

Very rhyme, but no reason. Ёсе 
wnderNAUTCH) ^ 
, The word seems also to havo been adopted 
in Java, e.g. : 

1860.—'* We Europeans . . . often. . - 
stand far behind c red with tho poor 
pariahs."— Аах Havelaar, ch. vii. 
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PARIAH-ARRACE, s. In the 
l7th and 18th centuries this was a 
name commonly given to the poison- 
ous native apiri commonly sold to 
European soldiers and sailors. [See 
FOOL'S RACK.] 


1671-72.—‘“Tho unwholesomo liquor called 
Parrier-arrack. . . ."—Sir ІУ. Langhorne, 
in Wheeler, iii. 422. 

1711.—“ The Tobacco, Beetle, and Pariar 
Arack, on which such great profit ariscs, 
aro all expended by tho Inhnbitants."— 
Lockyer, 18. 

1754.—''I should be very glad to havo 
your order to bring tho ship up to Calcutta 
.. аз... the iple cannot here havo 
the opportunity of intoxicating and killing 
thomselves with Pariar Arrack." — In 
Long, 51. 


PARIAH-DOG, s. The common 
ownerless yellow dog, that frequents 
all inhabited places in the East, is 
universally so called by Europeans, 
no doubt from being a low-bred caste- 
Jees taina] ; often elliptically ‘pariah’ 
only. 


1789.—'*... . A species of the common 
oun called a pariar-dog."—Munro, Narr. 
р. 

1810. — “ Тһе nuisance may bo kept 
circling for days, until forcibly removed, or 
until tho pariah dogs swim in, and draw 
tho carcase to tho shoro."— Williamson, V. 
М. ii. 261. 

1824.—'* Tho other beggar was a Pariah 
dog, who sneaked down in much bodily 
fear to our bivouac.”—Weber, ed. 1844, i. 79. 

1875.—“Lo Musulman qui va prior à la 
mosade; maudit les parias honnis."— Rev. 
des Шейх Mondes, April, 539, 

eet bl are found in ever: 
P] e V. Row, Man. of Tanjore Dis 


PARIAH-KITE,s. Thecommonest 
Indian kite, Milvus Govinda, Sykes, 
notable for its great numbers, and its 
impudence. “They are excessively 
bold and fearless, often snatching 
morsels off a dish en route from 
kitchen to hall, and even, accordin; 
to Adams, seizing a fragment from 
a man’s very mouth” (Jerdon). Com- 
pare quotation under BRAHMINY 
KITE. 


1880.—“I had often su pores that the 
Ж сэт or Pariah Kites G ileus govinda), 
which though gencrally to be scen about tho 
tents, aro not common in tho jungles, must 
follow tho camp for long distances, and to- 
day I had evidence that such was tho case. 
=. Ball, Jungle Life, 655.] 


PARSEE. 


PARSEE, n.p. This name, which 
distinguishes the descendants of those 
emigrants of the old Bersian stock, 
who left their native country, and, 
retaining their Zoroastrian religion, 
settled in India to avoid Mahommedan 
persecution, is only the old form of 
the word for a Persian, viz, Рага, 
which Arabic influences liave in more 
modern times converted into Farsi. 
The Portuguese have used hoth Parseo 
and Perseo. From the latter some of 
our old travellers have taken the form 
Perseo; from the former doubtless we 
got Parse. It is a curious example 
of the way in which different acci- 
dental mouldings of the same word 
come to denote entirely different ideas, 
that Persian, in this form, in Western 
India, means a Zoroastrian fire- 
worshipper, whilst Pathi (see PAN- 
THAY), a Burmese corruption of the 
same word, in Burma means a 
Mahommedan. 


с. 1328.—‘‘Thero bo also other pagan- 
folk in this India who worship fire; thcy 
bury not their dead, neither do thoy burn 
them, but cast them into the midst of u 
certain roofless tower, and thoro exposo 
them totally uncovered to the fowls of 
heaven. These belicve in two First Prin- 
ciples, to wit, of Evil and of Good, of Dark- 
ness and of Light."—Friar Jordanus, 21. 


1552.—''TIn any caso ho dismissed them 
with favour and hospitality, showing him- 
self glad of the coming of such personages, 
and granting thom Гено for their ships 
ns being (Parseos) Persians of the Kingdom 
of Ormuz."— Ваггох, I. viii. 9. 


ээ“... especially aftor those woro 
induced by tho Persian and Guzerati Moors 
(Mouros, Ратвеов e Guzarates) ta bo con- 
verted from hoathen (Gentios) to tho sect 
of Mahamoed."—7hid, П. vi. i. 
[1563. — “Thero are other horb-sellera 
(mercadores de boticas) called Coaris, and in 
the Kingdom of Cambay they call them 
Esparcis, and wo Portuguese call them 
Jows, but they are not, only Hindus who 
came from Persia and have their own writ- 
ing."—Garcia, p. 213.] 
1619. — **'Thero is one sect among tho 


E | Gentiles, which neither burno nor interro 


their dead (they are called Parcees) who 
incirelo pieces of grcund with high stone 
walls, remote from houses or Road-wayes, 
and therein lay their Carcasses, wrapped in 
Shete i aving Deer sem s but 

e gorges .of rauenous Fowlos."— Terry, in 
Purckas, ii. 1479. 

1630.—'* Whilst my observation was bc- 
stowed on such inquiry, I observed in the 
town of Surrat, the place whero I resided, 
another Sect called tho Persees. . . ."— 
Lord, Twa Forraigne Sects. 


PARVOE, PURVO. 


1638.—''Outre les Benjans il y a oncore 
vno autre sorte de Payens dans lo royaume 
de GauswrattA, qu'ils appellent Parsis. Со 
sont des Porses de Fars, ot do Chorasan."— 
Mandelslo (Paris, 1659), 213. 

1648.—‘ They (tho Persians of India, tee 
Daraees) aro in general а fast-gripping and 
avaricious nation (not unlike the Benyans 
and tho Chinese) and very fraudulent in 
Inying and selling."— Van Twist, 48. 

1653.—“ Les Ottomans appellent guenure 
vne secto de Payens, quo nous connaissons 
sous Ie nom d'adorateura du fou, les Porsans 
sous coluy d'Atechperés, ct los Indous sous 
coluy dé Parsi, tormo dont ils se nomment 
cux-meames.”—De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, od. 
1657, p. 200. E 

1672.—“ Non tutti ancora de’ Gentili sono 
d’ упа medesima fede. Alcuni descendono 
dalli Persiani, li quali si conoscono dal 
coloro, od adorano il fuoco. . . ‚а Suratto 
no trouai molti. . . ."— 2. F. Vincenzo 
Maria, Viaggio, 234. 

1673.—''On this side of the Water aro 

oplo of another Offspring than thoso we 
Кс yot mentioned, theso bo called Parseys 
. . . theso are somewhat white, and I think 
nastier than the Gentues. . . ."—Fryer, 117. 

» . “The Parsies, as they are called, 
aro of the old Stock of the Persians, worship 
the Sun and Adore the Elements; are 
known only about Surat."—Zbid. p. 197. 

1689.—“. . . the Persies aro a Sect very 
considerable in India. . . ."—Ovington, 370. 

1726.—'*. . . to say a word of a certain 
other sort of Heathen who have spread in 
the City of Suratte and in its whole ter- 
ritory, and who also maintain themselves in 
Agra, aud in various places of Persia, espo- 
cially in the Province of Kerman, at Yezd 
and їп Ispahan. They aro commonly called 
by the Indians Persees or Parsis, but by 
the Persians Gawrs or Gebbers, and also 
Altech Peres or adorers of Fire.” Valentijn, 
iv. (Swrutte) 153. 

1727.—'' The Parsees are numerous about 
Surat, and tho adjacent Countries. They 
are а remnant of the ancicnt Porsians."— 
A. Hamilton, ch. xiv; [ed. 1744, i. 159]. 

1877.—'*. . . en so levant, le zi aprés 
s'être lavé les mains et la figure avec urino 
du taureau, mot sa ceinture en disant: Sou- 
verain soit Ormuzd, nbattu soit Ahrimiin,”— 
Tkirmesteter, Ormuzd сі Ahriman, p. 2. 


PARVOE, PURVO,s. The ШАР 
name of the writer-caste in Western 
India, Prabha or Parla, ‘lord or chief? 
(Skt. prabhu), being an honorific title 
assumed by the caste of Kayath or 
Kityastha, one of the mixt castes which 
commonly furnished writers. А Bom- 
bay term only. 


1548.—“‘ And to the Parvu of adar 
Aor 1800 reis a year, being 3 pardon a 
month, . . .”—S, iho, Tombo, 211. 


[1567.—See Paibus under CASIS. 
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.PASEI, PACEM. 
76-7. — 4... the same guards tho 
PU ИД look after ус Customes for the 
samo chargo can receive y* passago boats 
rent. . .*."—Forrest, Bombay Letters, Home 
Series, i. 125. 

[1773.—'* Conwcopola (sco CONICOPOLY). 
... At Bombay he is stilod Purvo, and is 
of tho Gentoo roligion."— Гссз, 49 seg.] 

1809. — “The Bramins of this villago 
speak and write English; the young men 
are mostly parvoes, or writers." — Maria 
Graham, 11. 

1818. — “These writers POT RE ars 

lly called Purvoes; a faithful diligent 
Боза. Forbes Or. Мем. і. 156-157 ; (ud 
ed. i. 100]. 

1833. — “Every nativo of India on the 
Bombay Establishment, who can write 
English, and is employed in any office, 
whether ho be a Brahman, Goldsmith, 
Parwary, Portuguese, or of English descent, 
is styled а Purvoe, from several porsons of 
a caste of Hindoos termed Prubhoe havin; 
been among the first employed as English 
writers at Bombay.” — Mackintosh on the 
Tribe of Itamoosies, p. 77. 


PASADOR, s A marlin-spike, 
Sea- Hind. from Port. passador.— 
Roebuck. 


PASEI, PACEM, n.p. The name 
of a Malay State near the N.E. point 
of Sumatra, at one time predominant 
in those regions, and reckoned, with 
Malacca and Majapahit (the capital of 
the Empire of Java), the three greatest 
cities of the Archipelago. It is ap- 
parently the Basma of Marco Polo, 
who visited the coast before Islam had 
gained a footing. 


c. 1292. —'* When you quit tho kingdom 
of Ferlec you enter upon that of Basma. 
This also is an independent kingdom, and 
the people have a language of their own; 
but they aro just liko beasts, without laws 
or religion.” —Marco Polo, Bk. iii. ch. 9. 


1511.—'*Next day wo departed with tho 
plunder of tho captured vessel, which also 
we had with us; wo took our courso forward 
until we reached anothor port in the samo 
island Trapobana (Sumatra), which was 
called Pazze ; and anchoring in the said 
port we found at anchor there several 
Junks and ships from divers parts,”—Zm- 
‘poli, p. 53. 


1553.—'*In the same manner ho (Diogo 
Lopes) was received in the kingdom of 
Racon E and as {о King of Reals 
given him a cargo о Pee. ho 
did not think well; fo: go Tot er... in 
case . . . they should give news of his 
coming at Malaca, those two ports of Pedir 
and Pacem being much frequented by а 
multitude of ships that EID for car- 


goes."— Barros, II. iv. 31. 
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1726.—''Noxt to this and close to tho 
East-point of Sumatra is tho once especially 
famous city Pasi Kes Pacem), which in ol 
times, next to Magapahit and Malakka, 
was one of tho throc grcatest cities of tho 
Eust .. . but now is only a r open 
village with not moro than 4 or 500 familics, 
dwelling in poor bamboo cottages."— Vu- 
lentijn, (v.) Sumatra, 10. 

1727.—'* And at Pissang, about 10 Leagues 
to the Westward of Diamond’ Point, there 
is a fino deep River, but not frequented, 
because of tho treachery and bloody di 
ahon 57 ae Natives."—4. Hamilton, ii. 125; 


PAT,s. А can or pot. Sea-Hind. 
from English.— Roebuck. 


PATACA, PATACOON, s Ital. 
patacco; Provenc. patac; Port. patuca 
and patagüo; also used in Malayalam. 
A term, formerly much diffused, for a 
dollar or piece of eight. Littré con- 
nects it.with an old French word 
pulard, a kind of coin, “du reste, 
Origine inconnue." But he appears to 
have overlooked the explanation indi- 
cated by Volney (Voyage en Egypte, 
Фе. ch. ix. note) that the паше 
ааа (ог corruptly йа, see also 
Dozy d: Eng. s.v.) was given by the 
Arabs to certain coins of this kind with 
a scuteheon on the reverse, the term 
meaning ‘father of the window, or 
niche’; the scutcheon being taken for 
such an object. Similarly, the ees 
dollars are called in modern Egypt 
aba medfa’, ‘father of a cannon’; and 
the Maria Theresa dollar арӣ tēra, 
‘father of the bird.’ But on the Red 
Sea, where only the coi of one 
particular year (or the modern imita- 
tion thereof, still struck at. Trieste 
from the old die), is accepted, it is 
aba nukdt, ‘father of dots,’ from certain 
little points which mark the right issue. 

(1528.—'*Each of the men engaged in the 
attack on Purakkat reccived no less than 
800 gold Pattaks (ducats) as his share."— 
Jagan, Malabar, i. 329 

[1550.—'* And. afterwards while Viceroy 
Dom Affonso Noronha ordered silver coins to 
be made, which were patecoons (patecoes).” 
moi Port. Orient., Fasc. ii. No. 54 of 
1569. i 


PATCH, s. “Thin pieces of cloth 
at. Madras" (Indian. Vocabulary, 1788). 
Wilson gives patch as a vulgar al- 
breviation for Telug. pach’chadamu, 
‘a particular kind of cotton cloth, 
generally 24 cubits long and 2 broad ; 
two cloths joined together.’ 


667.—''Pray if can uer а Rood 
Pallenkeon bambo and 2 patch of ye finest 
with what colours you thinko hansome for 
my own wear, chockoloes nnd susaes Hi 
SOOSIE)."—In Fule, Hedges Diary, Hak. 
Soc. ii. celxii.] 


PATOHAREE, PATCHERRY, 
PARCHERRY, s. In the Bengal 
Presidency, before the general con- 
struction of *married quarters! by 
Government, patcharée was the name 
applied in European corps to the 
cottages which used to form the 
quarters -of -married soldiers, The 
origin of the word is obscure, and it 
has been suggested that it was a cor- 
ruption of Hind. pichcl/hár?, ‘the rear,’ 
because these cottages were in rear of 
the barracks. But we think it most 
likely that the word was brought, 
with many other terms peculiar to 
the British soldier in India, from 
Madras, and is identical with a term 
in use there, parcherry ог patcherry, 
which represents the Tam. parasleshéri 
paraiççeri, ‘a Pariah village,’ or rather 
the quarter or outskirts of a town 
or village where the Pariahs reside. 
Mr. Whitworth (s.v. Patcherry) says 
that “in some native regiments the term 
denotes the married sepoys’ quarters, 
possibly because Pariah sepoys had their 
amilies with them, while the higher 
castes left them at home.” He does 
not say whether Bombay or Madras 
sepoys are in question. But in any 
case what lie states confirms the origin 
ascribed to the Bengal Presidency term 
Patcharée, Ў 


1747.—'' Patcheree Point, mentee Plat- 
forms and Gunports . . . (Pgs.) 4 : 21 : 48." 
—Accounts from Ft, St. Durid, undor Feb. 
21. М5. Records, in India Office, 

1781.—'* Leurs maisons (c.-à.-d. des xoias) 
sont des cahutes ой un homme peut à poine 
entror, ot elles forment de petits villages 
qu'on appelle Paretcheris.” — Sonneref, 
ed. 1782, i. 98. 

1878.—“ During tho greater portion of 
the year extra working gangs of scavengers 
were kept for tho sole purpose of going from 
Parcherry to Parcherry and cleaning thom.” 
—Report of Madras Municipality, p. 24. 

c. 1880. — ‘*Experience obtained in 
Madras some years ago with reconstructed 
parcherries, and their effect on health, 
might be imitated possibly with advantage 
in Calcutta."—Report by Атту Sanitary 
Comunizsion. 


PATCHOULI, PATCH - LEAF, 
also PUTCH and PUTCHA-LEAF, s. 
In Beng. pachapat; Dewani Hind. 


PATECA. 


pacholi, The latter are trade names 
of the dried leaves of a labiate pant 
allied to mint (Pogostemon ise houly, 
Pelletier) It is supposed to be a culti- 
vated variety of Pogostemon Heyneanus, 
Bentham, a native of the Deccan. 
is grown in native gardens throu hout 
India, Ceylon, and the Malay Is nds, 
and the dried flowering spikes and 
leaves of the plant, which are used, аге 
sold in every bazar in Hindustan. The 
pacha-pat is used as an ingredient in 
tobacco for smoking as hair-scent by 
women, and especially for stuffing mat- 
tresses and. laying among elothes as we 
use lavender. In a fluid form patchouli 
was introduced into England in 1844, 
and soon became very fashionable as a 
perfume. CUM 
The origin of the word is a difficulty. 
The name is alleged in Drury, and in 
Forbes Watson's Nomenclature to be 
Bengali. Littré says the word tchouli 
is patchey-ellcy, ‘feuille de patchey?; in 
what language we know not ; perhaps 
it is from Tamil pachcha, ‘green,’ and 
éld, Фат, an aromatic perfume for the 
hair. [The Madras Gloss. gives Tamil 
paççilat, рарга, ‘green,’ dla, ‘leaf.’] 
1673.—"‘ Note, that if the following Goods 
from cheer hold out the following Keates, the 
Factor employed is no further responsible. 
* * * * * 


- 
er 


Patch Leaf, 1 Bahar- Maunds 7 20 sear."— 
Fryer, 209. 


PATECA, з. This word is used by 
the Portuguese in India for a water- 
melon (Citrullus vulgaris, Schrader ; 
Cucurbita Citrullus, L.). It is from the 
Ar. al-battikh or al-bittikh. F. Johnson 
gives this ‘a melon, musk-melon. A 
pumpkin ; a cucurbitaceous plant.’ 
We presume that this is not merely 
the too common dictionary looseness, 
for the chaos of cucurbitaceous nomen- 
clature, both vulgar and scientific, is 
universal (see A. De Candolle, Origine 
des Plantes cultivées) In Lanea 
Modern Fauptions (ed. 1837, i. 200) 
the word buttcekh is rendered ex- 
plicitly ‘water-melon’” We have also 
m peni albadeca, which is given 
by Dozy and Eng. as ‘espèce de 
melon’; and we have French pastàque, 
which we believe always means а 
water-melon. De Candolle seems to 
have no doubt that the water-melon 
was cultivated in ancient, Egypt, and 
believes it to have been introduced 
into the Graeco-Roman world about 
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e inning of our era; whilst 
араа. to Persia from India, 
Gyhether av the time of the Arabian 
or of the Mongol domination, (and 
then) to Greece, Brough the medium 
of the Turks, and to Russia, through 
that of the Tartar States of Astrakan 
and Kazan.’ 1 

The name. pateca, looking to the 
existence of the same word in Spanisb, 
we should have supped to have been 
Portuguese long before the Portuguese 
establishment in India ; yet the whole 
of what is said by Garcia de Orta is 
inconsistent with this. In his Col- 
loquio XXXVI. the gist of the dialogue 
is that his visitor from Europe, Ruano, 
tells how he had seen what seemed a 
most beautiful melon, and how Garcia’s 
housekeeper recommended it, but on 
trying it, it tasted only of mud in- 
stead of melon! Garcia then tells him 
that at Diu, and in the Balaghit, &c., 
he would find excellent melons with 
the flavour of the melons of Portugal 
but “those others which the Portu- 

ese here in India call patecas are 
quite another thing—huge round or 
oval fruits, with black seeds—not 
sweet (doce) like the Portugal melons, 
but bland (suave), most juicy and cool- 
ing, excellent in bilious fevers, and 
congestions of the liver and kidneys, 
&c." Both name and thing are repre- 
sented as novelties to Ruano. Garcia 
tells him also that the Arabs aud 
Persians call it batiec indi, i: melon 
of India (Е. Johnson gives *bittikh-i- 
hindi, the citrul’; whilst in Persian 
hindwedna is also a word for water- 
melon) but that the real Indian 
country name was (calangart Malu. 
kalingar, [perhaps that known in the 
N.W.P. as kalindd, ‘a water-melon ?]). 
Ruano then refers to the budicers of 
Castille of whieh he had heard, and 
queries if these were not the same as 
these Indian patecas, but Garcia says 
they are quite dillerent. All this is 
curious as implying that the water- 
melon was strange to the Portuguese 
at that time (1563; see Colloqutos, f. 
141у. seqq.). 

[A friend who has Burnell’s copy of 
Garcia De Orta tells me that he finds 
a note in the writing of the former on 
bateca: “ie. the Arabic term. As. 
this is used all over India, water- 
melons must have been imported by 
the Mahommedans.” I believe it to 
be a mistake that the word is in use 
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all over India. I do not think the 
word is ever used in Upper India, nor 
is it (in that sense) in ite Shakespear 
or Fallon. [Platts gives: А. bittzkh, 
sm. The melon (kharbiza) ; the water- 
melon, Cucurbita citrullux] The most 
common word in the N.W.P. for a 
water-melon is Pers. tarbaz, whilst the 
musk-melon is Pers. khavhiza. And 
these words are so rendered from the 
Ain respectively by Blochmam (see 
his E.T. i. 66, “melons. . . water- 
melons,” апа the original i. 67, *Ehar- 
Duza. . . tarbuz”). But with the usual 
chaos already alluded to, we find both 
these words interpreted in Е. Jolson 
as “water-melon.” And according to 
Hehn the latter is called in the Slav 
tongues arbuz and in Mod. Greck 
картойта, the first as well as the last 
probably from the Turkish Zarpüz, 
which has the same-meaning, for this 
hard & is constantly dropt in modern 
pronunciation.—H. Y.] 

We append a valuable note on this 
from Prof. Robertson-Sinith : 

<a) The classical form of the Ar. 
word is bittikh. Battikh is a widely- 
spread vulgarism, indeed now, I fancy, 
universal, for I don't think I ever 
heard the first syllable pronounced 
with an 4. 

*(2) The term, according td the 
Jaw-books, includes all kinds of melons 
(Lane); but practically it is applied 
(certainly at least in Syria and Egypt) 
almost exclusively to the water-melon, 
unless it has a limiting adjective. 
Thus “the wild biztīkh” is the colo- 
eynth, and with other adjectives it 
may be used of very various emeur- | 
litaceous fruits (see examples їп Dozy's 
Suppt.) 

“(6) The biblical form is айий 
(eg. Numbers xi. 5, where the ШҮ. 
has ‘melons’). But this is only the 
*water-melon?; for in the Mishna it 
is distinguished from the sweet melon, 
the latter being named by a mere 
transcription in Hebrew letters of the 
Greek отето, Liw justly con-| 
cludes that the Palestinians (and the 
Syrians, for their name only differs 
slightly) got the sweet. melon from the | 
Greeks, whilst for the water-melon ! 
they have an old and probably truc | 
Semitic word. For batttkh Syriac has 
pattikh, indicating that in literary 
Arabic the a has heen changed to 1, 
only to agree with rules of grammar. 
Thus popular pronunciation seems 


always to have kept the old form, 
as popular usage seenis always to have 
used the word mainly in its old 
preine meaning. The Bible and the 
Mishna висе to refute Hehn’s view 
(of the introduction of the water-melon 
from India). Old Kimhi, in his Miklol, 
illustrates the Hebrew word by the 
Spanish budiecas.” 


1598,—“. . . ther is an other sort like 
Melons, called Patecas ог angunus, or 
Melons of India, which are outwardlio of a 
darko greeno colour; inwardlie white with 
blacke kernels ; they aro vorio waterish nnd 
hard to byte, and зо moyst, that as a man 
eateth them his mouth is full of water, but 
yet vorie sweet and verio cold and frosh 
meat, wherefore manic of them are caten 
after dinner to coole men."—Linschaten, 97 5 
[Hak. Soc, її. 35]. 

c. 1610.—'* Toute la campagne est cou- 
verte d'arbres fruitiers . . . ct d'arbres de 
coton, de quantité de melons et do pateques, 
qui sont especo de citrouilles do prodigrieuse 
grossour. , . .”—yrard de «teal, od. 1679, 
1. 280; [Hak. Soc. i. 399, and sco i. 33]. 

mp A few pages later the word is 
DT Pasteques.—Jvid. 301 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 417]. 

[1663.—'* Pateques, or water-melons, are 
in great abundance nearly tho whole year 
round: but those of Jelki aro soft, without 
colour or sweetness. If this fruit be ever 
found good, it is among the wealthy pcople, 
who import the seed and cultivate it with 
much care and expense.” — Jiernier, ed. 
Constable, 250.] 

1673.—' From hence (Elephanta) we sailed 
to the Z^utcekocs, n Garden of Melons (Ри. 
tacho being a Molon) wero there not wild 
Rats that hinder their growth, and so to 
Bombaim.” — Fryer, 10. 


PATEL, POTAIL, s The head- 
man of а village, having general 
control of village atfairs, and foris 
the medium of communication with 
the officers of Government. In Mahr. 
patil, Hind, patel. The most probable 
etym. seems to be from pat, Mahr. 
‘a roll or register,’ Skt.—Hind. patta. 
The title is more particularly current 
in territories that are or have been 
subject to the Mahrattas, “and appears 
to be an essentially Marithi word, 
being used as a respectful title in 
addressing one of that nation, or a 
Südra iu general” (йв), Тһе 
oflice is hereditary, and is often held 
under a Government grant. The title 
is not used in the Gangetic Provinces, 
but besides its use in Central and W. 
India it has been commonly employed 
in S. India, probably as a Hindustani 
word, though Monigar (see MONEGAR) 
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Messi c, «Тика (see ADIGAR), 
Qe., are appropriate synonyms in Tamil 


and Malabar districts. 


[1535.—'* The Tanadars began io como 
in and give in their submission, bringing 
with them all the patols (patels) and bots 

all 


with their monts, which the; 
the Goren, who ordered fresh records 
to bo. prepared."—Couto, Dec. IV. Bk. ix. 
ch. 2 (description of tho commencement of 
Portuguese rule in Bassoin). 

[1614.— I perceive that you are troubled 
with a bad commodity, wherein tho desert 
of Patell and tho rest appeareth."— Poster, 


Lettera, ii, 981.] 

1801.—'* Tho Patel of Beitculgaum, in 
tho usual stylo of л Mahratta patel, kceps 
а band of plundorera for his own profit ani 
advantage. You will inform him that if he 
docs not pay for the horses, bullocks, and 
articles plundered, he shall be hanged also. 
— Wellington, March 27. 

1809.—*“. . . Pattels, or 
Lord Valentia, i. 415. 

1814.—“ At tho sottling of tho jemma- 
launder, they pay their proportion of the 
village assessment to government, and then 
dispose of their grain, cotton, and fruit, 
without Doing accountable to the patell."— 
Forles, Qr. Mem. ii. 418 ; [2nd ed. ii. 41]. 

* 1819.—' The presont system of Police, аз 
(aras relates to tho villagers may casily be 
kept up; but Г doubt whether it is enough 
that the villae establishment bo main- 
tained, and the whole put under tho Mam- 
Jutdar. The Potail's AE and 
influence in tho villazo must bo kept up."— 
Elphinstone, in Lire, ti. 81 

1820.—'* The Patail holds his office direct 
of Government, under a written obligation 
. «+ Which specifies his duties, his rank, 
and the cerenionies of respect he is entitled 
to; and his perquisites, and the quantity 
of frechold land allotted to him as wages.” 
—T. Couts, in Tr. Bo. Lit. Suc. iii. 183. 


1823.—'* The heads of the family . . . 
have purchased tho ойсо of Potail, or 
headman.”—Valeolin, Central India, i. 99. 


. 1826.—The potail offored то a room 
in his own house, and I very thankfully 
e it."—Pandurang Hari, cd. 1871, 
p. 211 ; [ed. 1873, ii. 45]. 

1851.—'' This affected humility was in 
fact one pent means of effecting his cleva- 
Чоп. When at Poonah he (Madhajec Sin- 
dea) . . . instead of arrogating any exalted 
title, would. СМ suffer himself to bo called 
ot e o ee — Fraser, Mil, Mem. of Skinner, 

1870.—“ Tho Potail accounted for the 
revenue collections, receiving the perquisites 
id, сеа, whieh wore tho accus- 

ues of the aflice."—Systeins 
Tenure (Cobden Club), 103. ` гаа 


PATNA, np. The chief city of 
Bahar; and the representative of the 


headmen.”— 
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Palibothru (Pataliputra) of the Greeks. 
Hind. Райана, "the city.” [See 
quotation from — D'Anville under 


*tFrom Bannaras I went to 
Patenaw downe tho riuor of Ganges. . . - 
Patenaw із а vory long and a great towno. 
In times past it was a kingdom, but now 
it is vnder Zolabdim Echebar, the great 
Mogor. . . . In this towno there is a trado 
of cotton, and cloth of cotton, much sugar, 
which they carry 


1586. — 


from henco to Bengala 


and India, very much Opium, and other 
and нов "AR. Fitch, in Hat. ii, 988. 


1616.—" Bengalu, a most spacious and 
fruitful Province, but moro properly to he 
called а kingdom, which hath two very 
largo Provinces within it, Purb (sce 
POORUB) and Patan, tho ono lying on 
tho east, and tho other on the west sido of 
tho River Ganges." — Terry, ed. 1065, p. 357. 


[1650.—“ Patna is ono of the largest 
towns in India, on tho margin of the Ganges, 
on its western side, and it is not less than 
two cos in length.’"—Zuvernier, ed. Ball. 
i, 121 seq.] 

1673.— “Sir William Langham . . . is 
Superintendent over all the Factories on the 
coast of Coromandel, as far as the Bay of 
Bengala, and up Huygly River... viz. 
Fort St. George, alias. Maderas, Pettipolce, 
Mechlapatan, Gundore, Medupollon, Balasore, 
Bengala, Huygly, Castle Buzzen Pattanaw.” 
—Frycr, 38. : 

1726.—“ If you go higher up the Ganges 
to the N. W. you come to the great and 
famous trading city of Pattena, са aital of 
tho Kingdom of Behar, and the residence of 
the Vice-roy."— Valentin, v. 161. 

1727.—“‘Patana is the next Town fro- 
quented by Europeans . . . for Saltpetre 
and raw Silk. It produces also so much 
Opium, that it serves all the Countries in 
India with that conmodity."—.1. Hamilton, 
ii. 21; [ed. 1744]. 


PATOLA, з. Canarese and Malayil. 
pattuda, “а silk-cloth? In the fourth 
quotation it is rather misapplied to the 
Ceylon dress (see COMBOY). 


1516.—* Coloured cottons and silks which 
the Indians call patola.”—Burbose, 181. 

1522.—*:. . . Patolos of silk, which are 
cloths made at Cambaya that are highly 
prized at Malaca,” —-Correu, Lendas, ii. 2, 14. 

1515.—*. . . homems . . . enchachados 
com patolas do seda." — Pirtu, ch. clx. 
(Cogan, p. 219). 

1552.—“ They go naked from tho waist 
upwards, and below it they are clothed with 
silk and cotton which they call patolas."— 
Castanheda, ii. 78. 

„1605. — “ Pattala." — Birdwood, Letter 
Book, 74.] 
1614.—**. . . Pai too Ре i 
1 Purckas, i. 590. ier еа 
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PATTAMAR; PATIMAR, &c. 
This word has two senses : 

а. A foot-runner, a courier In 
this use the word occurs only in the 
older writers, especially Portuguese. 


b. A kind of lateen-rigged ship, 
with one, two, or three masts, common 
on the west coast. This sense secins 
to be comparatively modern. In both 
senses the word is perhaps the Kon- 
Капі path-mdr, ‘a courier! С. P. 
Brown, however, says that patta-mar, 
applied to a vessel, is Malayal. signify- 
ing “goose-wing.” Molesworth’s Mahr. 
Dict. gives both рен and phate- 
таг for “a, sort of swift-sailing vessel, 
а pattymar," with the etym. “tidin 


bringer.” Palta is ‘tidings,’ but the | Codal 


second part of the word so derived is 
not clear. Sir. J. M. Campbell, who 
is very accurate, in the Bo. Gazetteer 
writes of the vessel as pdtimar, though 
identifying, as we have done, both 
uses with pathmdr, ‘courier’ The 
Moslem, he says write phatemdri 
quasi falh-mdr, ‘snake of victory’ (?). 
[The Madras Gloss. gives Mal. palta- 
mari, Tam. pdltimdr, from patár, Hind. 
‘tidings’ (not in Platts), mari, Mahr. 
‘carrier”] According to a note in 
Notes and Extracts, No. 1 (Madras, 
1871), p. 27, under a Ft. St. Geo. 
Consultation of July 4, 1678, Patta- 
mar is therein used “for a native 
vessel on the Coromandel Coast, 
though now confined to the Western 
Coast." We suspect a misapprehension. 
For in the following entry we have 
no doubt that the parenthetical gloss 
is wrong, and that couriers are meant: 


“A letter sent to the President and 
Councell at Surratt by a Pair of Pattamars 
(native craft) express. . . ."—Op. cit. No. ji. 
p.8. [Qn this word sce further Sir IT. Yulo's 
note on Linschoten, Hak. Soe. ii. 105.] 


a.— 


1552.—**. . . But Lorenco de Brito, sceing 
things come to such a pass that certain 
Captains of the King (of Cananor) with 
troops chased him {о the gates, he wrote 
to the Viceroy of the position in which he 
was by Patamares, who are men that make 
great journeys by land."— Lc Barres, TT. i. 5. 


The word occurs repeatedly in Correa, 
Lendas, e.g. ПП. i. 108, 149, &c. 


1508.—'*, . . There are others that are 
called Patamares, which serue onlic for 
Messengers or Posts, to carie letters from 
place to place by land in winter-time when 
men cannot travaile by sea.”"—Lixschoten, 
78 ; (Hak. Soc. i. 200, and see ii, 165]. 
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1606.—“ The eight and twentieth, a Pat- 
temar told that the Governor was a friond 
to us only in shew, wishing tho Portugalls 
in our roome; for wo did no good in. tho 
Country, but brought Wares which thoy 
wore forced to buy. . . .'"— Roger Hates, in 
J'urckas, i. 605. 


[1616,.—'* Tho Patamar (for so in this 
country they call poor footmen that аго 
lotter-bearers). . . ."—Fuster, Letters, iv. 
227.] 

1666.—'* Tranquebar, qui est eloigné do 
Saint Thomé do cinq journées d'un Couricr 
кыв, qu'on appello Patamar.”—Thecenot, v. 

15. 


1673.—“ After а month's Stay here a 
Patamar (a Foot Post) from Fort St. George 
made us sensible of tho Dutch being gono 
from thence to Coylon."— Fryer, 36, 

[1081.—'* Tho Pattamars that went to 

оог by reason of the deopness of tho 
Rivers wero forced to Return. . . ."— 
Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo, lat ser. iii. 193.] 

1089.—'* A Earann X a Hoots Meds 
senger, is generally employ'd to cari iom 
(lotters) to tho enti Bounds "t tho 
Empire.”—Oviagton, 251. 

1705,—“ Un Patemare qui ost un hommo 
du Pais; c'est ce quo nous appellons un 
expres, . . ."—Luillier, 43. 

1758.—'* Yesterday roturned a Pattamar 
or express to our Jew morchant from Aleppo, 
by the way of tho Desert. . . ."— ces, Nr. 

с. 1760.—''Between Bombay and Surat 
thoro is a constant intercourse presorvod, 
not only by sca . . . but by Pattamars, or 
foot-messengers overland.”—Grouw, i, 119. 
This is the last instanca we havo met of tho 
word in this sense, which is now quite un- 
known to Englishmen, 

b.— 

1600.—'*. . . Escrovia que hum barco 
pequeno, dos quo chamam patamares, so 
motoria. . . .'—Lucena, Vida do Р, F, 
Xavier, 185. 

[1$22.—“ About 12 o'clock on tho same 
night they embarked in Paddimars for 
Cochin." — Wallace, Fifteen Years, 200.] 

1831.—4. description of the Patamárs, 
with a plate, is given in Mr. John Edye's 
paper on Indian coasting vesscls, in vol. i. 
of the 7t. 1з. Suc. Journal, 

1860.—*: Among the vessels at anchor lio 
the dows (see DHOW) of the Arabs, the 
petamares of Malabar, aud the dhoneys 
(see DONEY) of Coromandel.”—Zenient's 
Ceylon, ii. 103. 


PATTELLO, PATELLEE, s A 
large tlat-hottomed boat on tlie Ganges ; 
Mind. peteld. [Mv. Grierson gives 
amoung the Behar boats “the patelt or 
раі, also called in Ѕагап katrā, on 
which the boards forming the sides 
overlap aud are not joined edge to 
edge, with an illustration (Bikar 
Peasant Life, 42).] 
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PAWL. 


[1680.—“ The Patella; the boats that 
como down from Pattana with Saltpooter or 
other goods, built of an Exceeding Strength 
and are very Па and burthensome.”—Yule, 
Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. 15.) 

1685.—'* Wo camo to a great Godowne, 


whore . . . this Nabob's Son has laid in a | [. 


vast quantity of Salt, here we found divers 
reat Patellos taking in their ladin, for 
Pattana. "—/Zbid. Jan 6 ; [Нак. Soc. i. 175]. 
1860.—‘ Tho Putelee (or Kutora), or Bag- 
gage-boat of Hindostan, 1s à very large, flat- 
bottomed, clinker-built, unwieldy -looking 
picco of rusticity of probably . . . about 
35 tons burthen ; but occasionally thoy may 
bo mot with double this size.”—Colesorthy 


Grant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 6. 


PAULIST, р.р. The Jesuits were 
commonly so called in India because 
their houses in that country were 
formerly always dedicated to St. Paul, 
the great Missionary to the Heathen. 
They have given up this practice since 
their modern re-establishment in India. 
They are still called Paolotti in Italy, 
especially by those who don’t like 
them. 


с. 1507.—'*. . . е vi sorto assai Chiese dei 
adri di San Paulo i quali fanno in quei 
luoghi gran profitto in conuortire quei 

popoli." —Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 390. 

1623,—' I then went to the College of tho 
Jesuit Fathers, the Church of which, liko 
that at Daman, at Bassaim, and at almost 
all tho other cities of tho Portuguese in 
India, is called San Paolo; whence it 
happens that in India the said Fathers are 
known more commonly by the name of 
Paolisti than by that of Jesuits."—P. della 
Valle, April 27 5 [iii. 135]. 

c. 1050,—'* The Jesuits at Gou are known 
by the name of Paulists; by reason that 
their great Church is dedicated to St. Paul. 
Nor do they, wear Hats, or Corner-Caps, as 
in Awrope, but only a certain Bonnet, re- 
sembling the Skull of а Hat without tho 
Brims.” — Tucernier, E.T. 77; [ed. Ball, 
i. 197]. 

1672.— There was found in the fortress 
of Cranganor a handsome convent, and 
Church of the Paulists, or disciples and 
followers of Ignatius Loyola. . . ."—Dul- 
daens, Germ., p.:110. In another passage 
this author says they wore called Paulists 
because they wore first sent to India by 
Pope Paul 11. But this is not the correct 
reason, 


1673.—'' St. Paul's was tho firat Monastery 
of tho Jesuits in Goa, from whenco the 
receive the name Paulistins."— Fryer, 150. 


1710.—Sce quotati idi 
CAPELLO.| q jon under COBRA DE 


PAUNCHWAY, s A light kind 
of boat used on the rivers of Bengal; 
like a large dingy quA with a tilted 
roof of matting or thatch, a mast and 
four oars. Beng. pans, and pansoi. 
‘Mr. Grierson (Peasant Life, 43) de- 
scribes the pansithi as а boat with a 
round bottom, but which goes in 
shallow water, and gives an illustra- 
tion.] 

1757.—“ Ho was thon beckoning to his 
MIU that stood in а Ponsy abovo the 
Gaut."—4. Grant, -lecount o „the Loss of 
Calcutta, ed. by Col. Temple, р. 7.] 

c. 1760.—** Ponsways, Guard -boats,"— 
Grose (Glossary). 

1780.— Tho Paunchways aro nearly of 
iho samo general construction (as budgo- 
rows), with this difforonco, that tho groatest 
breadth is somewhat furthor aft, and the 
stern lower."— Zfodgcs, 39-40. 

1790.—‹ Mr. Bridgwater was driven out 
to sca in a common paunchway, and whon 
every hope forsook him tho boat íloated 
into tho harbour of Masulipatam."—Ctcuttu 
Monthly Recicir, i. 40. 

1823.—'*. . . A panchway, or passage- 
boat . . . was a very characteristic and 
interesting vessel, large and broad, shaped 
like a snuffer-dish ; a deck fore-and-aft, and 
tho middle covered with a roof of palm- 
branches. . . ."—J/eber, ed. 1844, 1. 21. 

1860.—**. . . You may suppose that I 
engage neither pinnace nor bujra (seo 
BUDGEROW), but that comfort and 
economy are sufficiently obtained by hiring 
a small рона (see ВОЛАН) . . . what 
is more likely at a fino weather season like 
this, a small native punsóee, which, with a 
double sot of hands, or four oars, is a lighter 
and much quicker boat.”—C, Great, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 10 [with anillustration]. 


PAWL, s. Hind. pal, [Skt. patala, 
“а тооЁ?] А small tent with two light 
poles, and steep sloping sides; no 
walls, or ridge-pole. 1 believe the 
statement ‘no ridge-pole,’ is erroneous. 
It is diflieult to derive from memory 
an exact definition of tents, and 
especially of the difference between 
pawl and shooldarry. A reference 
to India failed in getting a reply. 
The shooldarry is not essentially 
different from the pawl, but 1s 
trimmer, tauter, better closed, and 
sometimes has two flies. [The names 
of tents are used in various senses in 
different parts. The Madras Gloss. 
defines а paul as “a small tent with 
two light poles, a ridge bar, and steep 
sloping sides; the walls, if any, are 
very short, often not more than 6 
inches high. Sometimes a second 
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ridge above carries a second roof over 
the first ; this makes a common. shoot- 
ing tent.” Мг. О. R. Dampier writes : 
“These terms are, I think, used rather 
loosely in the N.W.P. Sholdari gener- 
ally means a servant's tent, a sort of 
tente d'abri, with very low sides: the 
Sides are generally not more than a 
foot high; there are no doors only 
flaps at one end. Ра] is generally 
used to denote a sleeping tent for 
Europeans; the roof slopes on both 
sides from a longitudina ridge-pole ; 
the sides are much higher than in the 
sholdari, and there is a door at one 
end; the fly is almost invariably 
single. The Raoti (see ROWTEE) 1s 
incorrectly used in some places to 
denote а sleeping pal ; it. is, properly 
speaking I believe, a larger tent, of 
the same kind, but with doors in the 
side, not at the end. In some parts 
І have found they use the word pal 
us equivalent to sholdari and biltan 
(? bell-tent)."| E 


1785.—'* Whero is the great quantity of 
baggage belonging to you, secing that you 
have nothing besides’ tents, pawls, and 
other such necessary articles? "— Típpoo's 
Letters, p. 49. 

1793.—'* There were not, I bcliovo, more 
than two small Pauls, or tents, among tho 
wholo of tho deputation that escorted us 
from Patna.”—Kirkpatrick's Nepaul, p. 118. 

[1809.—'* The shops which compose the 
Bazars, are mostly formed of blankets or 
coarse cloth stretched over a bamboo, or 
some other stick for a ridge-pole, supported 
at cither end by a forked stick fixed in the 
ground. These habitations are called pals.” 
—Broughton, Letters, cd. 1892, p. 20.] 

1827.—** It would perhaps bo worth while 
to record . . . the matéricl and personnel 
of my camp equipment ; an humble captain 
and single man travelling on the most 
economical principles. Опе doublo-poled 
tent, one routce [Es ROWTEE), or small 
tent, a pal or servants’ tent, 2 clephants, 6 
camels, 4 horses, a pony, a buggy, and 24 
servants, besides mahouts, serwAns or camel- 
drivors, aud tent pi tchors." — Mindy, Jourial 
ef « Tour in India, [3rd ed. p. 8]. “We may 
note that this is an absurd exaggeration of 
any equipment that, even seventy-five years 
since, would have characterised the march of 
a “humble captain travelling on economical 
principles,” or any one under the position of 
a highly-placed civilian. Captain Mundy 
must havo been enormously extravagant. 

[18419.—'*. . . we breakfasted merrily 
under a pent (a tent without walls, just liko 
two cards leaning against cach other)."— 
Urs, Mackenzie, Life in the Mission, ii. 141.] 


PAWN, s. The hetel-leaf (q.v.) 
Hind. pan, from Skt. parna, ‘a leaf? 
2X 
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It is a North Indian term, and is 
пегаПу used for the combination of 
tel, areca-nut, lime, &c., which is 

politely offered (along with otto of 

Toses) to visitors, and which intimates 

the termination of the visit. This is 

more fully termed pawn-sooparie 

(supdri, [Skt. supriya, *pleasant] is 

Hind. for areca). “These leaves are 

not vsed to bee eaten alone, but 

because of their bitternesse they are 
eaten with a certaine kind of fruit, 
which the Malabars and Portugalls 
call Arecca, the Gusurates and Decanijns 
Suparijs. . . " (In Purchas, ii. 1781). 


1616.—'* Tho King giving mee many 
words, and two pieces of is Pawne out of 
his Dish, to eate of tho same ho was eatii 
‚+ "—Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 576; [Hat 
Soc. ii. 453]. 


[1623.—**. . . n plant, whoso leaves ro- 
semble a Heart, call'd hero pan, but in other 
pm of ipie Botlo."— Р, della Valle, Нак. 


1673.—“. . . it is tho only Indian enter- 
tainment, commonly called Pawn."—Fryer, 
p. 140. 

1809.—‘*On our departure pawn and roses 
woro presented, but wo woro spared the 
atlar, which is every way dotestable,"— 
Id. Valentia, i. 101. 


PAWNEE, з. Hind. pant, ‘water? 
The word is used extensively in 
Anglo-Indian compound names, such 
as bilayutee pawnee, ‘soda-water,’ 
brandy-pawnee, Khush-bo pawnee (for 
European scents), &c, &. An old 
friend, Gen.*J. T. Boileau, R.E. 
(Bengal), contributes from memory 
the following Hindi ode to Water, on 
the Pindarie theme dpuwrov uiv dup, 
or the Thaletic one архі дё ray бутор 
бдор\ 

** Раш кіш, pint tal ; 
Pani itd, pint dil ; 
Раш bigh, pini ramni ; 
Pani Сапрӣ, pini Jumnii ; 
Pani hatsti, pint rota; . 
Pant jagti, pint sota ; 
Pani E , раштӣ; 

Вага паш Раш Ка!" 


Thus rudely done into English : 


“ Thou, Water, stor'st our Wells and Tanks, 
Thou fillest Gunga's, Jumna's banks ; 
"Thou Water, sendest daily food, 

And fruit and flowers and needful wood ; 

Thou, Witeri laugh'st, thou, Wator, 
weepest ; 

Thou, Water, wak'st, thou, Water, 
sleepest ; 

— Father, Mother, in thee blent,— 

Hail, O glorious element ! 
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PAWNEE, KALLA, s Hind. 
kala pdni, іе. ‘Black Water’ ; the 
name of dread by which natives of the 
interior of India designate the Sea, 
with especial reference to a voyage 
across it, and to transportation to 

settlements beyond 10. “Hindu 
servants and sepoys used to object to 
cross the Indus, and called that the 
kala I think they used to 
lost caste by crossing 
it, which might have induced them 
to call it by the same name as the 

—or possibly they believed it 
to be part of the river that flows 
round the world, or the country 
beyond it to be outside the limits of 
Aryavartta” (Note by Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Trotter). 

.—'An agent of mine, who was for 
es with Cheotoo ” (a famous Pindüri 
“told mo he raved continually 

Panee, and that ono of his 
followers assured him when the Pindarry 
chief slept, ho used in his dreams to repeat 
these dreaded words aloud.”—Sir J. Mal- 
colm, Central India (2nd cd.), i. 446. 

1833.—“Kala Pany, dark water, in allu- 
sion to tho Occan, is tho term by tho 
Natives to oxpress transportation. Thoso in 
the interior picturo the place to be an island 
of a very dreadful description, and full of 
malovolont beings, and covered with snakes 
and other vile and dangerous nondescript 
animals." —Mackintosh, Асс. of the Tribe of 
Ramoosies, 44. 


PAYEN-GHAUT, пр. The 
country on the coast below the Ghauts 
or leading up to the table-land 
of the Deccan.” It was applied usually 
on the west coast, but the expression 
Carnatic Payen-ghaut is also pretty 
frequent, as applied to the low country 
of Madras on the east side of the 
Peninsula, from Hind. and Mahr. ghát, 
combined with Pers. рїї, * below. 
[I is generally used as equivalent to 

‘alaghat, “but some Musalmans seem 
to draw the distinction that the Payin- 

hät га тое Г of the Ghats 

n the Talaghat с Капи, Man. 
of Salem, ii. 338) ( 2 

1629-80.—‘ But ('Azam Кһќп) found t 
the enemy SU laced ia]. Sint: 
ER baggage А the fort ue Dhárír, had the 
Aide akori in Ell 


hát."— 
Hamid Lahori, in ‘wie ee 
1784. — “Peace and friendship . . . 
tween the said Company and the Nato 
Ti Sultan Bahauder, and their friends 
and allies, реіопану including therein the 


assert that the 


allies 
ез to the English and the 


hs of 
Rajah Eu and TTravencore, who are 
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rnatic Payen Ghaut."— Treaty of Mun- 
cise in Munro's Narr., 252. 3 

1785. — “You, write that tho European 
taken prisoner in the Páyen-ghaut 
being Milled in tho mortar practico, you 
roposo converting him to the faith... . 
It is known (or understood)." — Letters of 


Tippoo, p. 12. 


PAZEND, s. See for meaning of 
this term s.v. Pahlavi, in connection 
with Zend. (See also quotation from 
Mag àdi under latter.) 


PECUL, PIKOL, s. Malay and 
Javanese pikul, ‘a man's load. It is 
applied as the Malay name of the 
Chinese weight of 100 katis (see 
CATTY), called by the Chinese them- 
selves shih, and = 13311). avoird. An- 
other authority states that the shih is 
=120 kin or katis, whilst the 100 kin 
weight is called in Chinese tan. 

1554.—“‘ In China 1 tael weighs 7} tanga 
larins of silver, and 16 taels=1 caté (sec 
CATTY); 100 catés=1 pico=45 tangas of 
silver weigh 1 mark, and therefore 1 pico 
ik arratels (seo ROTTLE)."—4. Nunes, 


» "And in China anything is sold 
and bought by cufes and picos and tis, 
rovisions as well as all other things."— 
bid. 42. 
1613.—*'Bantam pepper vngarbled . . . 
was worth hore at our comming tenne Tayes 
the Peccull which is опе hundred catíces, 
making one hundred thirtie pound English. 
subtill."—Saris, in Purchas, i. 869. 
1616.—‘‘ The wood we havo sold at divers 
prices from 24 to 28 mas per Picoll."— 
Foster, Letters, iv. 259.] 


PEDIR, n.p. The name of a port 
and State of the north coast of 
Sumatra. Barros says that, before 
the establishment of Malacca, Pedir 
was the greatest and most famous of 
the States on that island. It is now 
a place of no,consequence. 


1498.—It is named as Pater in the Rotciro 
of Vasco da Gama, but with very incorrect 
information. Sec p. 113. 

1510.— '* Wo took a junk and went to- 
wards Sumatra, to a city called Pider. . 
In this country thero grows a great quantity 
of pepper, and of long pepper which is 
called Molaga . . . in this port there аго 
ladon with it evory ycar 18 or 20 ships, all 
of which go to Catnai,"— Varthema, 233. 

1511.—''And having anchored before tho 
said Pedir, the Captain General (Alboquer- 
quo) sent for mo, and told me that I should 
go ashoro to learn tho disposition of the 
people... and so I went ashore in the 
evening, the General thus sending mo into 
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а country of enemies —people too whoso 
vessels and goods wo had seized, whoso 
fathers, sons, and brothers we had killed ;— 
into a country where oven among them- 
solves thore is little justice, and treachery 
in plenty, still more as regards strangers ; 
truly ho acted as caring little what became 
of mo! . . . The answer given me was 
this: that I should tell tho Captain Major 
General that the city of Pedir had been for 
a long timo noble and great in trade. . . 
that its port was always free for every man 
{о come and p in security . . . that they 
were men and not women, and that they 
could hold for no friend ono who seized the 
Ships visiting their harbours; and that if 
the General desired tho King's friondshi 
let him givo back what ho had soized, an 
then his рео le might come ashoro to buy 
and soll."—Letter of Giov. da Empoli, in 
Archiv. Stor. Ital. 54. 


1516.—'*'Tho Moors live in the seaports, 
and the Gentiles in the interior (at Su: 
matra). The principal kingdom of the 
Moors is called Pedir. Much very good 
pepper grows in it, which is not so stron; 
or so fino as that of Malabar. Much silk 
is also grown there, but not so good as tho 
silk of China."— Zarbosa, 196. 


1538. — “Furthermore I told him what | ^ 


course was usually held for the fishing of 
sced-pearl between Pallo Tiquos and Pullo 
Quenim, which in time past were carried 
by tho Bataes to J’azem (sco PASEI) and 
Pedir, and exchanged with the Turks of the 
Straight of Л/есуна, and tho Ships of Judua 
(see JUDEA) for such Merchandiso as they 
brought from Grand Cairo.” — Pinto (in 
Cogan), 25. 

1553.—“ After tho foundation of Malaca, 
and _ especially after our entrance to the 
Indies, the Kingdom of Pacem began to 
increase, and that of Pedir to wane. And 
its neighbeur of Achem, which was then 
insignificant, is now the greatest of all, so 
vast are tho vicissitudes in States of which 
mon make so great account,"—Jjarros, iii. 
У. 1. 


1615.—“ Articles exhibited against John 
Охжіско. That since his being in Peedere 
*he did not entreate' anything for Priaman 
and Tecoe, but only an answer io King 
James’s lottor. . . ."—Sainsbury, i. 411. 


» tt Pedeare."— bid. p. 415. 
PEEADA. See under PEON. 


PEENUS, s. Hind. pinas; a cor- 
ruption of Eng. pinnace. A name 
applied to a class of budgerow rigged 
like a brig or brigantine, on the rivers 
of Bengal, for European use. Roebuck 
gives as the marine Hind. for pinnace, 
pilineez, (The word has been adopted 
by natives in N. India as the name 
for a sort of palankin, such as that 
used by a bride.] 


1615.—'*Soo ho sont out a Penisse to 
look out for thom."—Cocks's Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 22. 3 
(1784.—‘*For sale . . . а very handsomo 
Pinnace Budgorow,"—In Seton-Karr, i. 45. 
[1860. — “Tho Pinnace, tho largest and 
handsomest, is perineal mts frequently a 
private than a hired boat—tho property of 


the planter or merchant."—C. Grant, Rural 
Life in Bengal, 4 (with an illustration).] 


PEEPUL, s. Hind. pipal, Skt. pip- 
pala, Ficus religiosa, L. ; one of the great 
fig-trees of India, which often occu- 
pies a prominent place in a village, or 
Near a temple. e Pipal has a strong 
resemblance, in wood and foliage, to 
sonie common species of poplar, especi- 
ally the aspen, and its leaves with 
their long footstalks quaver like those 
of that tree. This trembling is 
popularly attributed to spirits agitat- 
Ing each leaf. And hence probably 
the name of * Devil's tree? given to it, 
according to Rheede (Hort. Mal. i. 48), 
by Christians in Malabar. It is 
ossible therefore that the name із 
identical with that of the poplar; 
Nothing would be more natural than 
that the Aryan immigrants, on first 
secing this Indian tree, should give it 
the name of the poplar which they 
had known in more northern latitudes 
(popul-us, pappel, &e.). Indeed, in 

umüon, а true sp. of poplar (Popults 
ciliata) is called у e people gar- 
pipal (qu. ghar, or * liousc"-peepul ? [or 
rather perhaps as another name for it 
is pahari, from gir, giri, ‘a mountain?]). 
Dr. Stewart also says of this Populus: 
“This tree grows to a large size, 
occasionally reaching. 10 feet in girth, 
and from its leaves resembling those 
of the pipal . . . is frequently called 
hy that name by шшш (Punjab 
Plants, p. 204). young peepul was 
shown to one of the present writers in: 
a garden at Palermo ag populo delle 
Тийе. And the recognised name of 
the peepul in French books appears 
to be peuplier d'Inde. Col. Tod notices 
the resemblance (Rajasthan, i. 80);.and* 
it ap os “© Vanl conog a 
populifolia. (Sec also'Geogra: - 
zine, ii. 50) In Balfour's Indiam 
Cyclopaedia it is called by the same: 
name in translation, ‘the poplar-leaved 
Fig-tree We adduce these" facts the 
more copiously р because the 
suggestion of the identity of the 
names pippala and populus was some- 
what scornfully rejected by & very 
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learned scholar. The tree is peculiarly 
destructive to buildings, as birds drop 
the seeds in the joints of the masonry, 
which becomes thus penetrated by the 
spreading roots of the tree. This is 
alluded to in a quotation below. 
remember noticing among many 
Hindus, and especially among Hindu- 
ized Sikhs, that they often say Pipal 
ko jätä Lg (I am going tn 
Peepul to express ‘I am g 
to EY my agen (Lt.-Col. John 
Trotter.) (See BO-TREE.) 


c. 1550.—“‘ His soul quivored like a pipal 
leaf."—Ramayana of Tulsi Das, by Groise 
(1878), ii. 25. 5 

[c. 1590.—'*In this placo an arrow struck 
Sri Kishn and buried itself in a pipal treo 
on the banks of the Sarsuti." — Ain, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 216.] 

1800.—'*Au sortir du village un pipal 
élàvo за {810 majestucuse. . . . Sa nom- 
breuse terité l'entoure au loin sur la 

plaino, telle qu'uno 'arméo de géans qui 
entrelacent fraternellement leurs bras in- 
formes." — Haafner, i. 149. This writer 
seems to mean а banyan. The peepul docs 
not drop roots in that fashion. 

1817.—' In the second ordeal, an oxcava- 
tion in the ground . . . is filled with а 
firo of pippal wood, into which tho party 
must walk: barefoot, proving his guilt if he 
is burned ; his innocence, if he escapes un- 
hurt.” — Mill (quoting from Halhed), ed. 
1830, i. 280. 

1826.—“ A little while after this he arose, 
and went to a Peepul-tree, a short way 
off, where he appeared busy about some- 
thing, I could not well make out what.”— 
Pandurang Hari, 26; [ed. 1873, i. 36, read- 
ing Peepal]. 

1836.—"It is not proper to allow the Eng- 
lish, after they have made made war, and 

eace has been settled, to remain in the city. 

су are accustomed to act like the Peepul 
tree. Let not Younger Brothor therefore 
allow the English to remain in his country.” 
—bLetter from Court of China to Court of 
Ava, See Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 205. 

1851.—''Jo no puis passor sous silence 
deux beaux arbres . . . ce sont lo peuplier 
d'Inde à largos fouilles, arbre reput sacré. 
s e -'—Pallegoiz, Sian, i. 140, 
a mem a ; Т 

. . .. Yonder crown of umb; hoar 

Shall shield her woll; the Hem whisper 


а dirge 

And Caryota drop her tearlike storo 

Of beads; whilst over all slim Casuarine 
Points upwards, with her branchlets ever 


Breen, Len 
To that romaining Rest where Night and 
aro o'er,” 


Barrackpore Park, 18th Nov. 1861. 


PEER, з. Pers. pir, а Mahommed: 
Saint or Beatus. Bat the word e REX 
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elliptically for the tombs of such per- 
sonages, the circumstance pertaining 
to them which chiefly creates notoricty 
or fame of sanctity ; and it may be 
remarked that ай (от Wely as it is 
often written), Imdmzdda, Shaikh, and 
Marabout (see ADJUTANT), are often 
used in the same elliptical way in 
Syria, Persia, Egypt, and Barbary re- 
spectively. We may add that Nabi 
( торе!) is used in the same fashion. 


[1609.—Sce under NUGGURCOTE. 


1623. — * Within the Mosquita (sco 
MOSQUE) „сіва kind of little Pyramid 
of Marble, and this they call Pir, that is 
Old, which they say is equivalent to Holy ; 
I imagine it the Sepulchre of some ono of 
their Sect accounted such."—/’, della Valle, 
Hak. Soc. i. 69.) 


1665.—** On tho other sido was tho Garden. 
and the chambers of the Mullahs, who with 
great conveniency and delight spend their 
lives thore under the shadow of the miracu- 
lous Sanctity of this Pire, which they aro not 
wanting to celebrate: But as I am always 
very unhappy on such occasions, he did no 
Miracle that day upon any of the sick."— 
Bernier, 133; [ed. Constable, 415]. 


1673.—“ Hard by this is а Peor, or Bury- 
ing place of ono of the Prophots, being а 
goodly monument. "—/ruer, 210. 


1869. — **Certains pirs sont tellement 
renommés, qu'ainsi qu'on lo verra plus loin, 
le peuple a donné leurs noms aux mois 
lunaires oà so trouvent placées les fótes 
qu'on celebre en leur honneur."—Garcin de 
Tassy, Rel. Musulm. p. 18. 


'The following are examples of the 
parallel use of the words named : 


Wali: 
1841. — “ТЬе highest part (of Hormon) 


crowned by the Wely, is towards the western 
end. "— Robinson, Biblical Researches, iii, 173. 


р “Ір many of tho villages of Syria 
tho Traveller will observo small dome- 
covered buildings, with grated windows 
and surmounted by the crescent. These 
are the so-called Welis, mausolea of saints, 
or tombs of sheikhs." — Bacdeker’s Egypt, 
Eng. cd. Pt. i. 150. 


Imamzada : 


1864.—'* We rode on for three farsakhs, 
or fourtcen miles, more to another Imám- 
zadah, called Aujzh-girt. . . ."—Hustiick, 
Three Years! Residence in Persia, ii. 46. 


1883. — “The few villages . . . havo 
numerous walled gardens, with rows of 
poplar and willow-trees and stunted mul- 
erries, and the inevitable Imamzadehs."— 
Col. Beresford Lovett’s Itinerary Ad 
Route Surveys in N. Persia in 1881 and 1 
Proc. К.С. (N.S.) v. 73. 
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Shaikh: 

1817.—''Near tho ford (on Jordan), half 
а milo to tho south, is a tomb called 
*Sheikh Daoud,' standing on an apparent 
round hill like а barrow.”—Jrby and Manglcs, 
Travels in Egypt, &c., 304. 

Nabi: 


1856. — “Of all the points of intorest 


about Jerusalem, nono рогћај ins so 
much from an actual visit to Palestine as 
tho lofty-peaked eminonco which fills up tho 
north-west corner of tho table-land. . . . At 
present it bears the namo of Nebi-Samuel, 
Which is derived from the Mussulman tra- 
dition—now perpetuated by а mosque and 
tomb— that here lies buried tho prophet 
Samuel." —Stanley's Palestine, 165. 


So also Nabi-Y inus at Nineveh ; and sce 
Nebi-Mousa in Је Saulcy, ii. 73. 


PEGU, n.p. The nane which we 
give to the Kingdom which formerly 
existed in tlie Delta of the Irawadi, to 
the city which was its capital, and.to 
the Dritish province which occupies 
its place. The Burmese name is Bagé. 
This name helongs to the Talaing 
language, and is popularly alleged to 
mean ‘conquered by stratagem,’ to 
explain which a legend is given ; but 
no doubt this is mere fancy. The 
form Pegu, as in many other cases of 
our geographical nomenclature, appears 
to come through the Malays, who call 
it Paigt. The first European mention 
that we know of is in Conti’s narrative 
(c. 1440) where Poggio has Latinized 
it as Pauco-nia ; but Fra Mauro, who 
probably derived this name, with much 
other new knowledge, from Conti, has 
in his great map (c. 1459) the exact 
Malay form Райи. Nikitin (c. 1475) 
has, if we may depend on his trans- 
lator into English, Pegu, as has Hiero- 
nimo di S. Stefano (1499). The Roteiro 
of Vasco da Gama (1498) has Pegít, 
and describes the land as Christian, a 
mistake arising no doubt from the use 
of the ambiguous term Kafir by his 
Mahommedan informants (see under 
CAFFER).  Varthema (1510) has Pego, 
and Giov. da Empoli (1514) Pec; Bar- 
bosa (1516) again Pajgqw; but Pegu 
is the usual Portuguese form, as in 
Barros, and so passed to us. 

1498.—'*Pegüo is a land of Christians, 
and the King is a Christian; and they are 
all whito liko us. This King can assemblo 
20,000 fighting men, i.e. 10,000 horsemen, 
as many footmen, and 400 war olophants; 
hero is all the musk in the world . . . and 
on tho main land ho has many rubies and 
much gold, so that for 10 cruzados you can 
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buy as much gold as will fetch 25 in 
Calocut, and there is much lac (lacra) and 
benzoin. . . ,"— Roteiro, 119. 

1505.—''Two merchants of Cochin took 
on them to save two of tho ships; ono from 
Pegi with a rich cargo of lac (lacre), benzoin, 
and musk, and another with a cargo of 
drugs from Banda, nutmeg, maco, clovo, 
and sandalwood ; and they ombarked on tho 
ships with their people, leaving to chanco 
their own vessels, which had cargoes of rice, 
for the value of which the owners of tho 
ships bound themselves.”—Correa, i. 611. 

1514.—''Then thoro із Pecü, which is a 
populous and noble city, abounding in men 
and in horses, where aro the truo mines of 
linoni (1 ‘di linoni e perfetti rubini,” perhaps 
should be ‘di buoni o perfetti 0) nnd perfect 
rubies, and these in great plenty ; and the 
are fino men, tall and well lied a 
stout; as of a raco of giants. . . ."— 
Empoli, 80. 

(1516.—“ Peigu.” (Seo under BURMA).] 

1511:—'*Bagou." (Sco under PEKING.) 

ITE a6 end for all the оода whicl 
camo from any other ports and places, viz. 
from Peguu to tho said Port of 
from the Island of Gamatra and from within 
the Straits. . . ."—Titolo of the Fortress 
«nd. City of Malaqua, in Tombo, p. 105 in 
Subsidios. 

1568.—“‘ Concludo che non 2 in terra Re 
di possiza maggioro dol Re di Pegi, Rer 
ciòche ha sotto di so venti Ro di corona."— 
Ces. Federici, in Ramusio, iii, 894. 

15/2.— 

“t Olha o reino Arracilo, olha o assento 

De Pegú, quo j£ monstros povoaram, 

Monstros filhos do foo ajuntamento 

D'huma mulher o hum cáo, que sos so 

acharam.” пнбез, х. 122. 


By Burton : 


“t Arracan-realm behold, behold the scat 
of Pegu peopled by a monster-brood ; 
monsters that gondered meeting most 


unmeot 
of miele and „woman in the lonely 

1597.—'*. . . I recommend you to be very 
watchful not to allow the Turks to export 
any timber from the Kingdom of Pegü nor 
yet from that of Achin (do Dachem); and 
with this view you should givo orders that 
this be the subject of treatmont with tho 
King of Dachem since ho shows so great a 
desire for our friondship, and is treating in 
that sense, "— Despatch from the King to Uou, 
Sth Feb. In Archiv. Port. Orient. Fasc, iii. 


PEGU PONIES. These are in 
Madras sometimes termed elliptically 
Pegus, as Arab horses are universal] 
termed Arabs. The ponies were muc 
valued, and before the annexation of 
Pegu commonly imported into India ; 
less commonly since, for the local de- 
mand absorbs them. 
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1880.—''For sale . . . also Bubblo and 
ucak, bay Pegues.”—Madras Mail, Fob. 


(1890. — ‘Ponies, sometimes very good 
ones, were reared in a fow districts in 
Upper Burma, but, oven in Burmese times, 
tho supply was from tho Shan States. Tho 
so-call peru Pony, of which a good deal 
is heard, is, in fact, not a Pegu pony at 
all, for tho justly colebrated animals called 
by that name wore im from the Shan 
States."—Report of Capt. Evans, in Times, 
Oct. 17.] 


PEKING, np. This name means 
*North-Court, and in its present ap- 
plication dates from the early reigns 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. When 
they dethroned the опо] descendants 
of Chinghiz and Kublai (1368) they 
Samoyed. the capital from Taitu or 
Khanbiligh (Cambaluc of Polo) to the 
great city on the Yangtsze which has 
since been known as Nan-King or 
‘South-Court.’? But before many years 
the Mongol capital was rehabilitated 
as the imperial residence, and became 
Pe-King accordingly. Its preparation 
for reoccupation began in 1409. The 
first English mention that we have met 
with is that quoted by Sainsbury, in 
which we have the subjects of more 
than one allusion in Milton. 

1520.—'' Thomé Pires, quitting this 
arrived at tho Province a Nansuij, et its 
chief city called by the same. namo, whore 
tho King dwelt, and spent in coniing thither 
always travelling north, four months; by 
which you may take note how vast a matter 
is the empiro of this gentile prince. Ho 
sent word to Thomé Pires that he was to 
wait for him at Pequij, where he would 
despatch his affair. “ыз city is in another 
provinco so called, much furthor north, in 
which the King used to dwell for the most 

because ‘it was on the frontier of the 
rs. . . ."— Barros, IIT. vi. 1. 

1541.—'' This City of Pequin . . . is so 
prodigious, and the things ‘therein so ro- 
markablo, as I do almost repent me for 
undertaking to discourse of it. . . . For 
one must not imagine it to be, either as the 
City of Rome, or Constantinople, or Venice, 
or M "S CE E 0 or Lisbon, 
os will say further, 
га think it to be like to Grand Caire in 

auris in Persia, Amadaba с 
Зайд, Avadavat) in Comba ача. 
iu Neringa, Goura (Gourc) їп Ben ls 
Ava in Chalen, Timplan in Calaminkam, 
Jfartaban (Martaviio) and Bagou in Реди, 
and Tinlau in Siammon, Odia in tho 
Kingdom of Sornax, Passavan and Dema in 
te eat de egre tur et 
in the Grand Салаа Donee (rant 
иһ... 


and Afeaco (Mioco) i 
Pii des well affirm theta t jose same 
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aro not to be compared to tho least part of 
the wonderful City of Pequin. . . ."—Pinto 
(in Cogan), P- 186 (orig. cap. суй.). 

[c. 1586.—'* Tho King maketh alwayes his 
abode in the great city Pachin, as much as 
to say in our language . . . tho towne of 
tho kingdome.”—Jteports of China, in Пай. 
ii. 546.] 

1614, — “ Richard Cocks writing from 
Ferando understands there aro great cities 
in the country of Corea, and between that 
and the sea mighty bogs, so that no man can 
travel there; but great waggons have been 
invented to go upon broad flat wheels, under 
sail аз ships do, in which they transport, 
thoir goods... tho deccased Emperor of 
Japan did pretend to have conveyed a great 
army in these sailing waggons, to assail tho 
Emperor of China in his City of Paquin.” 
—In Sainsbury, i. 943. 


166*.— 
“from the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarchand by Oxus, Temor's 


throne, 
To Paquin of Sinacan Kings. . . .” 
Paradise Lost, xi. 387-390. 


PELICAN, s. This word, in its 
proper application to the Pelicanus 
onocrotalus, L., is in.no respect peculiar 
to Anglo-India, though we may here 
observe that the bird is called in 
Hindi by the poetical name gagan-bher, 
i.e. ‘Sheep of the Sky,’ which we have 
heard natives with their strong pro- 
pensity to metathesis convert into the 
equally appropriate Gangd-bheri ог 
*Sheep of the Ganges The name 
may illustrated by the old term 
t Cape-sheep °’ applied to the albatross.* 
But Pelican is habitually misapplied 
by the Btitish soldier in India to the 
bird usually called Adjutant qv. 
We may remember how Prof. Max 
Miiller, in his Lectures on Language, 
tells us that the Tahitians show respect 
to their sovereign by ceasing to em loy 
in common language those words which 
form part or the whole of his name, 
and invent new terms to supply their 
place. “The object was clearly to 
guard against the name of the sove- 
reign being ever used, even by accident, 
in ordinary conversation, 9nd ser. 
1864, de 35, [Frazer, Golden Bough, 
9nd ed. i. 491 seq M Now, by an 
analogous process it is possible that 

Loco t diversion is found . . . in firing 
balls at birds, particularly the alvitross, а, largo 
spaces of the swan, commonly seen within two or 
three hundred miles round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and which the French call Montons (Moutons) du 


p."—Munro's Narrative, 18. Tho confusion of 
ine here equals that mentioned in our article 
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some martinet, holding the office of 
adjutant, at an early date in the Anglo- 
Indian history, may have resented tle 
ludicrously appropriate employment 
of the usual name of the wd and 
so may have introduced the entirely 
inappropriate name of pelican in its 
place. It is in the recollection of one 
of the present writers that a worthy 
northern matron, who with her 
husband had risen from the ranks in 
the —th Light Dragoons, on heing 
challenged for speaking of “the 
pelicans in the barrack-yard,” main- 
tained her correctness, conceding only 
that “some ca’d them paylicans, some 
cxd them audjutants.” 

1829.—*' This officcr . . . on going round 
the yard. (of the military prison) . . . dis- 
covered a largo beef-bone recently dropped. 
Tho sergeant was called to account for this 
ominous appearance. This sergeant was a 
shrowd fellow, and he immediately said,— 
‘Oh Sir, tho pelicans have dropped it.’ 
This was very plausible, for these Beds will 
carry enormous bones ; and frequently when 
fighting for them they drop them, so that 
this might very probably have heon tho case. 
The moment the dinner-trumpet sounds, 
whole flocks of these birds are in attendance 
at the barrack-doors, waiting for bones, or 
anything that the soldicrs may be pleased 
to throw to thom."—JMem. of John Shipp, 
1. Z9. 


PENANG, п.р. This is the proper 
name of the Island adjoining the Pen- 
insula of Malacca (Pulo, properly 
Pulau, Pinang), which on its cession 
to the English (1786) was named 
*Prince of Waless Island.’ But this 
official style has again given way to 
the old name. Pinang in Malay signi- 
fies an areca-nut or areca-tree, and, 
according to Crawfurd, the name was 
given on account of the island's re- 
semblance in form to the fruit of the 
tree (vulgo, ‘the betel-nut’). 

1592.—'* Now tho winter coming vpon vs 
with much contagious weather, we directed 
-our courso from hence with the Ilands of 
Pulo Pinaou (where by the way is to bo 
noted that /’x/o in the Malaian tongue 
signifieth an Папа)... whero wo came 
to an anker in a very good harborough 
betweono three Ilands. . . . This placo is 
in 6 degrees and a halfe to the Northward, 
and somo fiue leagues from the maino 
betweeno Malacca and Pegu."—Barker, in 
Нан. ii. 589-590. 


PENANG LAWYER, s. The 
ular name of a handsome and hard 
tout sometimes brittle) walking-stick, 
exported from Penang and Singapore. 


It is the stem of a miniature palm 
(Licuala acutifida, Griffith). The sticks 
are prepared by scraping the young 
stem with glass, so as to remove the 
epidermis and no more, The sticks 
are then straightened by fire and 
puse (Balfour). The name is popu- 

rly thought to have originate ina 
jocular supposition that law-suits in 
гавалы зто decided by the lex bacu- 
lina. But there can be little doubt 
that it is a corruption of some native 
term, and pinang liyar, ‘wild areca’ 
[or pinang láyor, *fire-dried areca,” 
which is suggested in N.E.D.] may 
almost be assumed to be tlie real 
name. [Dennys (Descr. Dict. s.v.) says 
from “ Layor, a species of cane furnish- 
ing the sticks so named.” But this is 
almost certainly wrong.] 


1883.—(But the book—an excellent one— 
is without date—more shamo to the Religious 
Tract Society which ae we di e 
morning, taking my *Penang wyer’ 
dofond myselt from dogs. . . ." Tho 
following noto is added: ** A Penang lawyer 
is a heavy walking-stick, supposed to bo во 
called from its usofulness in settling dis- 
putes in Ponang.” — Gilmour, Among the 
Mongols, 14. 


PENGUIN, s. Popular name of 
several species of birds belonging to 
the genera Aptenodytes and. Spheniscus. 
We have not been able to ascertain 
the etymology of this name. It may 
he from the Port. ginue, ‘fat? See 
Littré. He quotes Clausius as pictur- 
ing it, who says they were called a 
pinguedine. Tt is surely not that 

iven by Sir Thomas Herbert in proof 
of the truth of the legend of Madoc’s 
settlement in America; and which is 
indeed implied 60 years before by the 
narrator of Drake's voyage; though 

robably borrowed by Herbert direct 
ics Selden. 

1578.—' In theso Islands wo found greate 
relief and plonty of good victuals, for: in- 
finite wero the number of fowlo which the 
Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanus 
tearmed them geese. . . ."—Drake's Voyage, 
by F. Fletcher, Hak. Soc. p. 72. 

1593. — “The pengwin described.”— 
Hawkins, V. to S. Sa, р. 111, Hak. Soo. 

1606.—'* Tho Pengwines boo as bigge as 
our greatest Capons wo have in England, 
they have no winges nor cannot flyo . . . 
they boe exceeding ES thoir flesh is 
verie ranko. . . ."—Afiddleton, f. B. 

1609.—'*Nous trouv&mes beaucoup de 
Chies de Mer, et Oyseaux qu'on appelle 
Penguyns, dont l'Escueil en estait quasi 
couvert." —JToutman, р. 4. 
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the words are, of course ultimately 
akin in root. It was originally used 
in the sense of ‘a foot-soldier? ; thence 
as ‘orderly’ or messenger. The word 
Sepoy was used within our recollection, 
and perhaps is still, in the same sense 
in the city of Bombay. The transition 
of meaning comes out ришу in the 
quotation from Ives. ln the sense of 
‘orderly,’ peon is the word usual in S. 
India, whilst, chuprassy (q.v.) is more 
common in N. India, though peon is 
also used there. The word is likewise 
very generally employed for men on 

lice service (see BURKUNDAUZE). 
Mr. Skeat notes that Piyun is used in 
the Malay States, and Tambi or Tanby 
at Singapore]. The word had probably 
become unusual in Portugal by 1600; 
for Manoel Correa, an carly commen- 
tator on the Lusiads (d. 1613), thinks. 
it necessary to explain pides by ‘gente 
de pé. 

1503. — “Tho Camorym orderod tho 
soldier (рїйо) to take the letter away, and 
strictly forbade him to say anything about 
his having seen it.”—Correa, Lendas, 1.1. 491. 

1510.—''So the Sabayo, putting much 
trust in this (Rumi), made him captain 
within the city (Goa), and outside of it put 
under him a captain of his with two thou- 
sand soldiers (pides) from the Balagate. .. ." 
—Ibid. II. i. 51. 

1563.—'* The pam (pião) they call Piada, 
which is as much as to say a man who travels 
on foot.” —Gurcia, f. 37. 

1575.— 

** O Rey de Badajos cra alto Mouro 

Con quatró mil cavallos furiosos, 

Innumeros piões, darmas e de ouro, 

Guarnecidos, guerreiros, e lustrosos.” 
Camões, iii. 66. 


€. 1610.—'*. . . le resto est tout couvert 
+++ d'no quantitó d’Oyseaux nommez 
» qui font là leurs ooufs ot leurs 
petits, ot il y en a uno quantité si prodi- 
gieuse qu'on ne scauroit mettro . . . le pied 
еп quelque endroit que ce soit sans toucher. 
—Pyrard de Laval, i. 73; [Hak. Soc. i. 97, 
also see i. 16]. 


1612, — “ About the year CIO. C.LXX. 
Madoc brother to David ap Oven, рше of 
Wales, mado this sca voyage (to Floridu) ; 
and by probability these names of .Capo de 
Briton in Norunibeg, and Pengwin in part 
of the Northern Amorica, for a white rock, 
and a white-headed bird, according to tho 
British, wore relicks of this discovery."— 
Selden, Notes on Drayton's Polyolvion, in 
Works (ed. 1726), iii. col. 1802. 


wii it col 
БЕЧА О 


h 
Р 1638, КМ that thi: lo (of th 
=“... is. peoplo (of the 
Mexican traditions) were Wolsh ráther than 
Spaniards or others, the Records of this 
Voysgo writ by many Bardhs and Genea- 
logists confirmo it . . . made moro ortho- 
doxall Be dire given me to birds, 
rivers, S, с. is’. . . Pengwyn, 
refer'd by them to a bird that has a white 
head. . . ."—Herbert, Some Yeares Travels, 
&с., p. 360. 

Unfortunately for this etymology tho head 
is precisely that part which seems in all 
species of the bird to be olack! But M. 

lin, quoted by Littré, maintains the 
Welsh (or Breton) etymology, thinking the 
name was first given to some short-winged 
sea-bird with a white head, and then trans- 
ferred to the penguin. And Terry, if to be 
depended on, supports this view. [So Prof. 
Skeat (Concise Dict., s.v.): «Та that case, 
it must first have boon given to another 
arene = the auk (шә pufün is атша 
п esey), since the ponguin's head is 
black." | yh pengui 


ay, fowls Wee about, this Island, 
lo- 
984. 


By Burton : 
“ The King of Badajos was a Moslem bold, 

with horse four thousand, fierce and 
furious knights, 

and countless Peons, armed and dight 
with gold, 

whose polisht surface glanceth lustrous 
light.” 


1674.— 
“So Horses they affirm to be 

Mero Engines made by Geometry, 

And wore invented first from Engins, 

As Indian Britons wero from Penguins.” 

Hudibras, Pt. Т. Canto ii. 57. 

[1869.—In Lombock ducks “аге very 
cheap and aro largely consumed by the 
crews of the rice ships, by whom they are 
called Baly-soldiers, but are more gonerally 


known  elsowhero LS — 
Wallace, Malay Archip. NI 90, cs 
PEON,s. This isa Portuguese word 
peão (Span. peon); from 1s foot,’ and 
meaning а *footman? (also a pawn at 
chess), and is not therefore a corrup- 
tion, as has been alleged, of Hind. 
Piydda, meaning the ваше; though 


1609. — “Tho first of February tho 
Capitaine departed with fiftie Peons. . . ." 
—W. Finch, in Purchas, і. 421. 

с. 1610.—'* Les Pions marchent après lo 
prisonnier, lió avec des cordes qu'ils tien- 
nent."—Pyrard de Laval, ii. 11; (Нак. Soc. 
ii. 17 ; also i. 428, 440; ii. 16]. 

[1616.—''This Shawbunder (sco SHA- 
BUNDER) imperiously by a couple of 
Pyons commanded him from me."— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 351.] 

с. 1630.—'' Tho first of December, with 
some Pe-unes (or black Foot-boyes, who can 
pratle some Ie rode (from Salir) 
to Surat."—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 35, 
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[For “black ” the ed. of 1677 reads **olivo- 
coloured,” p. 42.] 


1686.—'*. . . siote cientos y treinta y 
tres mil peones.”—Faria y Sousa, i. 195. 

1673.—'' The Town is walled with Mud, 
and Bulwarks for Watch-Places for the 
English peons."— Fryer, 29. 

n, ‘+ «+ Peons or servants to wait 
on us,"— Lid. 20. 

1687.—'* Ordered that ten peons be sent 
along the coast to Pulicat . .'. and enquire 
all the way for goods driven ashore."—In 
Wheeler, i. 179. 

1689.—** At this Moors Town, they got a 
Peun to be their guide to the Mogul’s 
nearest Camp. . . . These Peuns aro some 
of tho Gentous or Rashbouts (sco RAJPOOT), 
who in all: places along the Coast, especially 
in Seaport Towns, make it their business to 
hiro themselves to wait upon Strangers."— 
Dampier, i. 508. 

» “А Poon of mine, named (ewal, 
walking abroad in tho Grass after tho Rains, 
was unfortunately bit on a sudden by ono 
of them” (a snake).—Ovington, 260. 

1705.—**. . . , pions qui sont co que nous 
appellons ici des Gardos. . . Pee Lwillier, 218. 

1745.—'' Dès le lendemain je fis assem- 
Мег dans la Forteresse ой jo demeurois en 
qualité d'Aumonier, lo Chef des Pions, chez 
qui s'étaient fait les deux mariages."— 

Vorbert, Мён. iii. 129. 

1746.—** As tho Nabob's behaviour when 
Madras was attacked by De la Bourdon- 
nais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they had 2,000 
Peons in the defence of Cuddalore, . . ."— 
Ore, i. 81. 

c. 1760,—'*Peon. One who waits aliout 
the house to run on messages; and ho com- 
monly carries under his arm a sword, or in 
his sash a. £rese, and in his hand a ratan, to 
keep the rest of tho servants in subjection. 
He also walks before your palanquin, carries 
chits (q.v.) or notes, and is your body- 
guard, "— ies, 50. 

1763. — ‘“‘ Europeans distinguish these 
undisciplined troops by tho general name 
of Peons."—Orme, са. 1803, i. 50. 

1772.—Hadley, writing in Bengal, spells 
the word pune; but this is evidently 
phonetic. 


‘ce. 1785.—'*. . . Peons, a namo for the 
infantry of the Deckan."—Carraeciol?s. Life 
qf Clice, iv. 508. 

1780.00. — “Т sent off annually from 
Sylhet from 150 to 200 (elephants) divided 
into 4 distinct flocks. . . . They were put 
under charge of the common peon. These 
people wero often absent 18 months. On 
one occasion my servant Manoo.. . after 
а twelve-months’ absence returned . . . in 
appearance most miserablo ; he unfolded his 
girdlo, and produced a scrap of paper of 
small dimensions, which proved io bo a 
banker's bill amounting to 3 or 4,000 pounds, 
—his own pay was 30 shillings a month. . . . 
When I left India Manoo was still absent 
оп one of these excursions, but he delivered 
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to my agents as faithful an account of the 


produce as ho would have done to myself. 
«+ ."—Hon. R. Lindsay, in Lives of the 
Lindsays, iii. 77. 


1812.—**. . . ho was put under arrest 


for striking, and throwing into the Indus, 
an inoffensive Peon, who gave him no pro- 
vocation, but who was obeying the orders 
he received from Captain ——. Tho Major 
General has heard it said that tho supro- 
macy of the British over tho nativo must 
bo maintained in India, and ho entiroly 
concurs in that opinion, but it must be 
maintained by justice."—Gen. Orders, &c., 
of Sir Ck. Napier, p. 12. 


1873.—'* Pandurang is by turns a servant 


toa fhonkeopor, a peon, or orderly, a groom 
toan Englis 

pleader 
populous city.” —Sularday Recic, May 31, 
р. 728. 


officer . . . and eventually а 
foro an English Judge in а 


PEPPER, з. The original of this 


word, Skt. pippali, means поб the 
ordinary pepper of commerce (‘black 
pepper )) but long pepper, and the Sans- 


rit name is still so applied in Bengal, 
where one of the long-pepper plants, 


which have been classed sometimes in 
a different genus (Chavica) from the 


black pepper, was at one time much 
cultivated. There is still indeed a con- 
siderable export of long pepper from 
Calcutta ; and a kindred species grows 
in the Archipelago. Long pepper is 
mentioned by Pliny, as well as white 
and black pepper; the three varieties 
still known in trade, though with the 
kind of error that has persisted on 
such subjects till quite recently, he mis- 
apprehends their relation. The pro- 
portion of their ancient prices will he 
found in a quotation below. 

The name must have been trans- 
ferred by foreign traders to black 
pepper, the staple of export, at an 
early date, as will be seen from the 
quotations, Pippalimila, the root of 
long pepper, still a stimulant medicine 
in the native pharmacopoeia, is pro- 
bably the rerépews ра of the ancients 
(Royle, p. 86). 

We may say here that Black pepper 
is the fruit of a perennial climbing 
shrub, Piper nigrum, L., indigenous in 
the forests of Malabar and Travancore, 
and thence introduced into the Malay 
countries, particularly Sumatra. 

White pepper is prepared from the 
black by removing the dark outer 
layer of pericarp, thereby depriving it 
of. a part of its pungency. It comes 
chiefly vid Singapore from the Dutch 
settlement of Rho, but a small quan- 
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tity of fine quality comes from Telli- 


cherry in Malabar. 


Long pepper is derived from two 
shrubby plants, Piper officinarum, 
C.D.C., a native of the Archipelago, 
and Piper longwm, L., indigenous in 
Malabar, Ceylon, E. Bengal, Timor, 
and the Philippines, Long pepper 25 
d aud URS 
when not quite ripe (Hanbury an 
J'lückiger, Pharmacographia). All these 
kinds of pepper were, as has been said, 

o t: 


the fruit-spike gathere 


known to the ancients. 


с. 70 A.D.—'' Tho cornes or graines . . . 


lic in certaino little huskes or сойз, . . - 


that be plucked from tho tree before they 
саро and open of themselves, they make 
that spico which is called Long pepper ; 
but if as they do ripen, they cleave and 
chawne by little and little, they shew within 
tho white pepper : which afterwards becing 
parched in the Sunne, chaungeth colour 
and waxeth blacke, and отити таей 
also... Lo: еррег is soone sophisticated, 
with tho VE ЮР mustard seed of Alex- 


andria: and a pound of it is worth fifteen 


Roman deniers The white costeth seven 
deniers a pound, and tho black is sold after 


fouro deniers by the pound." —/"liuy, tr. by 
Phil, Пойана, Bk. xii. ch. 7. 

с. 80-90.—'' And there come to these marts 
great ships, on account of tho bulk and 
quantity of pepper and malabathrum. ... 

lie pepper is brought (to market) hero, 
being produced largely only in ono district 
near these marts, that which is called Xot- 
tonarikë."— Periplus, § 56. 

с. A.D. 100.—'' Tho Pepper-tree (телер: 
dévépov) is related to grow in India; it is 
short, and the fruit as it first puts it forth 
is long, resembling в; and this 10; 
pepper has within it- (grains) like smal 
millet, which are what grow to be the perfect 
(black) pepper. At the proper season ii 
opens and puts forth a cluster bearing thc 
berries such as wo know them. But thoso 
that are like unripe grapes, which constituto 
the white pepper, sorve the best for сус- 
remedies, and for antidotes, and for thoriacal 
potencics."— Dioscorides, Mat. Med. ii. 188. 
, € 045.—'' This is the pepper-tree " (there 
isa drawing). ‘Every plant of it is twined 
round some lofty forest tree, for itis weak 
aud slim liko the slender stems of tho vino. 
And ove A baneh tor fruit has a donble leaf 
asa shiold; an is ve тесп, like tho 
green of ruo," —(Cosmas, Book xi. 

c. 8/0.—'* The mariners say every bunch 
of pepper has ovor it a leaf that sheltors it 
from the rain. When the rain ceases tho 
leaf turns aside; if rain recommences the 
loaf again covers the fruit."— Itn Khurdadba, 
in Journ, Аз. 6th scr. tom. v. 284, 


1166.—The trees which bear thi: i 
aro planted in tho fields which до 


the towns, and every опе kn i 
tion. Tho trees M small, and | P pani; 


is originally white, but when they collect it 


у put it into basons and pour hot water 
tor rat it is then exposod to tho heat of 
tho sun, and dried .. . in tho course of 
which process it becomes of a black colour.” 
— Rabbi Benjamin, in Wright, p. 114. 

с. 1330.—“ L'albore che fa il pepe ё fatto 
como l'elera che nasce su per gli muri. 
Questo pepe sale su per gli arbori che l'uo- 
mini piantano a modo do l'elera, e sale sopra 
tutti li arbori più alti. Questo pepe fa rami 
а modo dell’ uve; . . . e maturo silo vondo- 
minno a modo de l'uvo e poi pongono il po 
al sole a seccare como uve passe, o nulla 
altra cosa si fa del pepe.” — Odoric, іп Cuthay, 
App. xlvii. 


PERGUNNAH,s Hind. pargana 
[Brkt pragan, ‘to reckon up’), a sub- 
ivision of a * District? (see ZILLAH). 

c. 1500.— Tho divisions into йиз (seo 
SOUBA) and parganas, which are main- 
tained to the present day in the province of 
Tatta, were made by theso people” {ше 
Samma Dynasty).—TáriLA-i- T&kiri,in Elliot, 
i. 273. 

1535.—“‘ Item, from the three praguanas, 
viz, Anzor, Cairena, Panchenaa 133,260 
fideus.” — S. Botelho, Tombo, 139. 

[1011. — “І wrote him to stay in the 
Pup near Agra.”"—Foster, Letters, ii. 
108.] 

Пен Ко; Cm ae had also 
newly answered he had mist his prigany." 
—Sir T. Roe, Hak. Soc. ii, 415.] 

1753.—'' Masulipatnam . . . est capitale 
de ce qu'on appelle dans l'Inde un Sercar 
(sce SIRCAR), qui comprend plusicurs 
Perganés, оп districts particuliers."— 
D Anville, 132. 

1812.— “A certain number of villages 
with a socicty thus organised, form 
pergunnah."—Fijth Itcport, 16. 


PERGUNNAHS,THE TWENTY- 
FOUR, п.р. The ollicial name of the 
District immediately adjoining and in- 
closing, though not administratively 
including, Caleutta. The name is one 
of a character very ancient in India 
and the East. It was the original 
‘Zemindary of Calcutta’ granted to 
the English Company by a * Subadar's 
Perwaua! in 1757-58. This grant 
was subsequently confirmed by the 
Great Mogul as an unconditional and 
rent-free Jagheer (q.v... ‘The quota- 
tion from Sir Richard Phillips’ Million 
of Facts, illustrates the development 
of ‘facts’ out of the moral conscious- 
ness. The book contains many of equal 
value. An approximate parallel to this 
statement would be that London is 
divided into Seven Dials. 


1765.— The lands of the twenty-four 
ceded to the Company by 
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the treaty of 1757, which subsequently be- 
camo Colonel Clive's jagghicr, were rated on 
tho King's books at 2 lac and 22,000 ru (s 
—JHolwell, Hist. Events, 2nd cd., p. 217. 
1812.—'' Tho number of convicts confined 
nt ne (e e of gto division (indo- 
pendent of Zilla enty-four pergunnahs, 
ІА about 4,000. Of them PY nine- 
tenths aro dacoits."—Fijtk Report, 559. 
c. 1831. — * Bengal is divided in 24 
в, cach with its judge and 
magistrate, registrar, &c."—5ir A. Phillips, 
Million of Facts, stereot. cd. 1812, 927. 


PERI, s. This Persian word fora 
class of imaginary sprites, rendered 
familiar in the verses of Moore aud 
Southey, hasno blood-relationship with 
the English Fairy, notwithstanding the 
exact compliance with Grimm’s Law 
in the change of initial consonant. 
The Persian word is pari, from ‘par, 
‘a feather, or wing’; therefore ‘the 
winged one’; [so Е. Johnson, Pers. 
Dict. ; but the derivation is very doubt- 
ful ;] whilst the genealogy of fairy is 
apparently Ital. fata, French fée, whence 
Jécric (1 fay-dom ?) and thence fairy. 

[c. 1500 ?—** I am the only daughter of a 
Jinn chief of noblest strain and my namo is 
Peri-Banu."—/4 rab, Nights, Burton, x. 204.] 

1800.— 
© From clustor'd henna, and from orange 


groves, 

That with such perfumes fill the breezo 
As Peris to thcir Sister bear, 

When from the summit of some lofty 


troe 
She hangs encaged, the captivo of tho 
Dives." Thalaba, xi. 21. 


1817.— 
* But noughi can charm tho luckless Peri; 
Her soul is sad—her wings are weary.” 
Moore, Paradise aud the Peri. 


PERPET, PERPETUANO, s. The 
name of a cloth often mentioned in 
the 17th and first part of the 18th 
centuries, as an export from England 
to the East. It appears to have been 
a light and glossy twilled stuff of wool, 
[which like another stuif of the same 
kind called ‘Lasting, took its name 
from its durability. (See Drapers Dict. 
s.v.)} In France it was called perpétu- 
anne or sempiterne, in Ital. perpetuana. 

[1609.—'* Karsies, Perpetuanos and other 
yoanen Comoditics.”—Birdwood, Letter Book, 

617.—''Perpetuano, 1 bale.”—Cocks's 
Diary, Hak, Soc. i. 293. 

630,—'*. . . Devonshire kersies or per- 
petuities . . ."—Forret, Bombay Letters, 


1.4. 


[1680.—‘‘ Perpetuances."—JUid. ii. 401.) 


1711.—**Goods usually imported (to China) 
from Europe are Bullion Cloths, Clothrash 
EAD RD and Camblets of Scarlet, 
black, blew, sad and violet Colours, which 
are of late so lightly set by; that to bear 
the Dutys, and bring the primo Cost, is ax 
much as can reasonably be hoped for."— 
Lockyer, 147. 

[1717.—**. . . а Pavilion lined with Im- 
boss'd Perpets."—In Yule, Hedges Diury, 
Hak. Soc. ii. ceclix.] 

1754.—“ Being requested by the Trustees 
of the Charity Stock of this place to make 
an humble application to you for an order 
that the children upon the Foundation to 
the number of 12 or 14 may be supplied at 
the expense of the Honorable Company 
with a coat of blue Perpets or some ordi- 
nary cloth. . . ."—/etition of Revd. R. 
Mapletoft, in Long, p. 29. 

1757.—A mong, the presents sent to the 
King of Ava with tho mission of Ensign 
Robert Lester, wo find: 

«9 Pieces of ordinary Red Broad Cloth, 

3 Do. of Pérpetuánoes Popingay." 
In Dalryuple, Or. Rep. i. 203. 


PERSAIM, n.p. Thisisan old form 
of the name of Bassein (q.v.) in Pegu. 
It occurs (e.g.) in Milburn, ii. 281. 

1759.—" Tho Country for 20 miles round 
Persaim is represented as capable of pro- 
ducing Rice, sufficient to supply the Coast 
of CHOROMANDEL from Pondicherry to Masuli- 
yam." —Lotter in tbl Or. Rep. i. 
nd Also in a Chart by Capt. G. Baker, 

1795.—“ Having ordered presents of a 
trivial nature to bo presented, in return for 
those brought from Мера he referred the 
deputy . . . to the Birman Governor of 
Pers for a ratitication and final adjust- 
ment of tho trenty."—Symes, p. 40, But 
this author also uses Basxiew (e.g. 22), and 
*CPergaim or Bassien" (39), which alterna- 
tives are also in the chart by Ensign Wood. 


PERSIMMON, s. This American 
name is applied to a fruit common in 
China and Japan, which in a dried 
state is imported largely from China 
into Tibet. The tree is the Diospyros 
kaki, L. fiL, а species of the same genus 
which produces ebony. The word is 

roperly the name of an American 
Pratt and tres of the same genus 
(D. virginiana), also called date-plum, 
and, according to the Dictionary of 
Worcester, belonged to the Indian 
language of Virginia. [The word be- 
caine familiar in 1896 as the name of 
the winner of the Derby.] 


1878.— The finest fruit of Ja is the 
Kaki or persimmon (Diospyros Koki, alargo 
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olden fruit on a beautiful treo.” — Miss | ated variously as Peshdwar (v. 448), 


ird's Japan, i. 234. 


PERUMBAUCUM, np. A town 
14 m. N.W. of Conjevaram, in the 
district of Madras [Chingleput] Тһе 
name is perhaps perum-pakkam, Tam., 
‘hig village.’ 


PESCARIA, np. The coast of 
Tinnevelly was so called by the 
Portuguese, from the great pearl 
‘fishery’ there. 

[c. 1666.—Seo under BAZAAR.] Д 

1600. —“ There аге in tho Seas of tho East 
threo principal mines whoro they fish poarls. 
"OD The third is Бето ne Isle of cellon 

С , and оп this account tho 
MU run from the said Cape to tho 
shoals of Ramanancor and Manár is called, 
in part, Pescaria. . . ."—JLeent, 80. 
Ке cu Sco under CHI- 
А) 


1615.—“ Тат nonnihil de ord Piscarià 
dicamus quae iam iude а promontorio Com- 
morino in Orientem ad usque breuia Ram- 
anancoridis extenditur, quod haud procul 
indo celeberrimus, maximus, ct copiosissimus 
toto Oriente Margaritarum piscatus insti- 
tuitur. . . ."—Jarric, Thes. i. 445. 

1710.—''The Coast of the Pescaria of 
the mother of pearl which runs from the 
Cape of Camorini to the Isle of Manar, for 
the space of seventy leagues, with a breadth 
of six inland, was the first debarcation of 
this second conquest.”—Sowst, Orient. Con- 
quist. i, 122, 


PESHAWUR, п.р. Peshdwar. 
This name of what is now the frontier 
city and garrison of India towards 
Kabul, is sometimes alleged to have 
been given by Akbar. But in sub- 
stance the name is of great antiquity, 
and all that can be alleged as to Akbar 
is that he is said to have modified the 
old name, and that since his time the 
present form has been in use. 
notice of the change is quoted below 
from Gen. Cunningham; we cannot 
give the authority on which the state- 
ment rests. Peshawar could hardly be 
called a frontier town in the time of 
Akbar, standing as it did according to 
the administrative division of the Ain, 
about the middle of the Süba of Kabul, 
which included Kashmir and all west 
of it. We do not find that the modern 
form occurs in the text of the Ain as 
published by Prof. Blochmann. In the 
translation of the Tabakdt-1-Akbari of 
Nizimu-d-din Ahmad (died 1594-95), 
in Elliot, we find the name transliter- 


Parshdwar (293), Parshor (эз), Pershor 

494) We cannot doubt that the 
Ctr form .Folausha in Fah-hian 
already expresses the name Parashá- 
war, or Parshdwar. 

c. 400.—'* From Gandhára, going south 4 
days' journey, we arrivo at tho country: of 
Fo-lau-sha. In old times Buddha, in com- 
pany with all his disciples, travolled through 
this country." — Fak-hian, by Beal, p. 34. 

с. 630.— The Kingdom of Kien-to-lo 

GAndhara) extends about 1000 ( from E. to 
S. and 800 li from S. to N. On the East 
it adjoins the river Sin ( Indus). Tho capital 
of this country is called Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo 
(Purashapura). . . . The towns and villages 
are almost deserted. . . . There are about a 
thousand convents, ruinod and abandoned ; 
full of wild plants, and presenting only a 
melancholy solitude. . . ."—Jfwen. T'sang, 
PH. Вона. ii. 104-105. 

c. 1001.—'*On his (Mahmxd's) reaching 
Purshaur, he pitched his tent outside tho 
city. Thero he received intelligence of the 
bold resolve of Jaipál, the enemy of God, 
and the King of Hind, to offer opposition." 
—А tbi, in Elliot, ii. 25. 

c. 1020. —** Tho aggregate of these waters 
forms a large river opposite the city of 
Parsháwar."—4i-Dirünt in Elliot, i. 47. 
See also 63. 

1059.—“ The Amir ordered^a letter to be 
despatched to the minisfxr,ytelling him ‘I 
have determined to, 1:93. Hindustan, and 
pass the winter іп Watzisid; and Marminíára, 
"à Barshür. . . ."—-Bathaki, in Elliot, ii. 


с. 1220.—'*Farshübür. The vulgar pro- 
nunciation is Barsh&wür. А large tract 
between Ghazna and Lahor, famous in tho 
history of the Musulman conquest."— а/е, 
in Barbier de Maynard, Dict. de la. Perse, 418. 

1519.—“ We held a consultation, in which 
it was resolved to plunder the country of 
the Aferidi Afghans, as had been proposed 
by Sultan Bayezid, to fit up the fort of 
Pershawer for the reception of their effects 
and corn, and to leave a garrison in it."— 
Baber, 276. 

c. 1555.—“ We came to the city of Pursha- 
war, and having thus fortunately passed 
the Kotal we reached the town of Joshüya. 
On the Kotal we saw rhinoceroses, the sizo 
of a small clephant.”—Sidi 'A/i, in J. As. 
Ser. i. tom. ix. 201. 

c. 1590.—'' Tumün Bagrüm, which they 
call Parsh&war ; the spring here is a sourco 
of delight. "There is in this placo a great 
placo of worship which thoy call Gorkhatri, 
to which people, especially Jogis, resort 
from great distances."— зв (orig.), i. 592; 
[ed. Jarrett, ii. 404. In iii. 69, Parasháwar]. 

1754.— On the news that Peishor was 
taken, and that Nadir Shah was preparing 
to pass the Indus, the Moghol's court, 
already in p disorder, was struck with 
Б —И. ef Nudir Skah, in Hanway, ii- 
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1783.—'*'Tho heat of Peshour seomod to 
me more intense, than that of any country 
I have visited in tho uppor parts of India. 
Other places may be warm; hot winds 
blowing over tracts of sand may drivo us 
under the shelter of a wetted si en; but 
at Peshour, the atmosphere, in the summer 
solstice, becomes almost intlammable."—G. 
"Forster, ed, 1808, її. 57. 

1863.—“ Its present namo we owe to Ak- 
bar, whose fondness for innovation led him 
to change the ancient Parashüwara, of 
which he did not know the meaning, to 
Peshawar, or the ‘frontier town.’ Abul Fazl 
rives both names." — C«aningham, Arch. 
Aeports, її. 87. Gladwin does in his trans- 
lation give both names ; but see above. 


PESHCUBZ, s. А form of dagger, 
the blade of which has a straight thick 
hack, while the edge curves inwardly 
from a broad base to a very sharp 
point, Pers. pesh-kabz, ‘fore-grip? 
Ihe handle is usually made of shir- 
mdhi, ‘the white bone (tooth?) of a 
large cetacean’; probably morse-tooth, 
which is repeatedly mentioned in the 
early English trade with Persia as au 
article much in demand (e.g. see Sains- 
bury, ii. 65, 159, 204, 305 ; iii. 89, 162, 
268, 287, &c.). [The реи; appears 
several times in Mr. Egerton’s Cata- 
logue of Indian Arms, and one is illus- 
trated, Pl. xv. No. 760.] 

1767.— 

** Received for sundry 

jewels, &c. . .(R«) 7326 0 0 
Ditto for knife, or 

pesheubz (mis- 

printed ко); c 3500 0 0.” 

Lord Clive's Accounts, in Long, 497. 


PESHCUSH, s. Pers pesdi-kash. 
"Wilson interprets this as literally 
‘first-fruits? It is used as an оіїегіц 
or tribute, but with many specific anc 
technical senses which will be found 
in Wilson, eg. a fine on appointment, 
renewal, or investiture; a quit-rent, 
а payment exacted on lands formerly 
rent-free, or in substitution for service 
no longer exacted ; sometimes a present 
to а great шап, or (ооу) or the 
ordinary Government demand on land. 
Peshcush, in the old English records, 
is most generally used in the sense of 
а present to а great man. 


1653,—'* Pesket est vn presant en Тага." 
— Пе іа Boullaye-le-Gouz, cd. 1657, p. 553. 


1657.—“ As to tho Piscash for tho King 
of Golcundah, if it be not already done, we 


do hope with it you may obtoyn our liberty 
the 


other Piscashes be as 


m 
Letter of Court to Ft; Eu in Notes and 
Erts., No. i. p. T. 


to coyne silver Rupees and copper Pice nt 
Fort, which would be a great accommo- 
dation to our Trade. But in this and alt 
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ing аз you can,"— 


1673.— Sometimes sending Pishcashes 


of considerable valuo."— Fryer, 166. 


1675.—** Being informed that Mr. Mohun 


had sent a Piscash of Persian Wine, Cases 
of Strongo Water, &c. to ye Great Governour 
of this Countrey, that is 2d. or 3d. pson in 
ye kingdome, I went to his house to speake 
abt. it, when ho kept me to dine with him." 
—Puckle's Diary, MS. iu India Office, 
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1689.—** But the Pishcushes or Presonts 


expected by tho Nabos and Omraks retarded 
our Inlargement for some time notwithstand- 
ing. 


—Ücingtan, 115, 
1751.—** Aftor I have refreshed my army 


at DELHIE, and received the subsidy (Note, 
—‘This is called а Peischcush, or present 
from un inferior to a superior. "Tho sum 
agreed for was 20 crores') which must bo 
paid, I will leave you in possession of his 
dominion,"— //s. af Nadir Shah, in Han- 
ag, ii, 371. 


1161.—'* I have obtained a promise from 


his Majesty of his royal confirmation of all 
your possessions and priviledges, provided 
you рау him a proper pisheush. . . ."— 


Major Carnac to the Governor and Council, 
in Гаа Sittart, i. 119, 


1$11.—* By tho fied or regulated хит 
‚ .. the Sultan. . . means the Paish- 
cush, or tribute, which he was bound, by 
former treaties to pay to the Government of 
Poonah ; but which he does not think 
proper to . . . designate by any term 
denotive of inferiority, which tho word 
Paisheush certainly is."—Kirkpatrick, Note 
on Tinpoo's Letters, р. 9. 


PESH-KHANA, PESH-KHID- 
MAT, =. Pers. *Fore-service? The 
tents and accompanying retinue sent 
on over-night, during a march, to the 
new campiug ground, to receive the 
master on his arrival. A great per- 
sonage among the natives or among 
ourselves, has a complete | double 
establishment, one portion of which 
roes thus every might in advance. 
FAnother term used is peshkhaima 
Pers. ‘advance tents, as below.] 


1605.—'* When the King is in tho field, ho 
hath usually two Camps . . . to tho end 
that when he breaketh up and leaveth one, 
the other may have passed beforo by a day 
and be found ready when he arriveth at 
the place design'd to encamp at; and ‘tis 
therefore that they are called Peiche-kanes, 
as if you should say, Houses going before. 
«CU Bernier, ET. 115; [ed. Constuble,359), 


[1738.—** Peish-khanna is the term given 
to tho royal tents and their appendagos in 
India." — ZTaiicay, iv. 153. 


т 
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‘Pho result of all this uproarious 
ion of the Sardár's 
Bellew, 


[1862.— 
bustlo has been the erect 
peshkhaima, or advanced tent.” —. 
Journal of Mission, 409.) 


PESHWA, s. from Pers. ia leader, 
a guide? The chief minister of the 
Mahratta power, who afterwards, sup- 

lanting hìs master, the descendant o 
Sivaji, became practically the prince 
of an independent State and chief of 

the Mahrattas, The Peshwa's power 
expired with the surrender to Sir Johu 
Malcolm of the last Peshwa, Dij? Као, 
in 1817. Не lived in wealthy exile, 
and with a jdgir under his own Juris- 
diction, at Bhitūr, near Cawnpoor, till 
January 1851. His adopted son, and 
the claimant of his honours and allow- 
ances, was the infamous Nana Sahib. 

Mr С. P. Brown gives a feminine 

ють: “The princess Gangi Bat was 
Peshwin of Purandhar.” (MS. notes). 

1673.—“He answered, it is well, and 
referred our Business to Moro Pundit his 
Peshua, or Chancellour, to examine our 
Articles, and givo an account of what they 
woro," — Fryer, 19. 

1803.—‘ But how is it with the Peshwah? 
Ho has no minister ; no person has influence 
over him, and he is only guided by his 
own caprices."— Wellington Desp., ed. 1837, 
ii. 177. 

In the following passage (quendo- 
quidem dorinit«ns) the Great Duke had 
forgotten, that things were changed 
since he left India, whilst the editor. 
perhaps did not know : 

1811.— If you should draw more troops 
from the Establishment of Fort St. George, 
you will have to place under arms tho 
subsidiary force of tho Nizam, the Peish- 
wah, and tho force in Mysore, and the 
districts ceded by the Nizun in 1800-1801,” 
—Letier from the D. of Wellington, in 
Jad, Adm. of Lord Ellentorough, 1874. 
Dec. 29). The Duke was oblivious when 
l vB of the Peshwa's Subsidiary Force 
in 1841. 


PETERSILLY,s. This is the name 
by which ‘parsley’ is generally called 
in N. India. We have heard it quoted 
there as an instance of the absurd cor- 
ruption of English words in the mouths 
of natives. But this case at least might 
more justly be quoted as an example 
of accurate transfer. The word is 
simply the Dutch term for ‘parsley,’ 
viz. petersilie, from the Lat. petro- 
selinum, of which parsley is itself a 
double corruption through the French 
persil. In the Arabic of Avicenna the 
name is given as fatrasiliün. 


PHOOLKAREE. 
are 
PETTAH, s. Tam. péitai. The 
extramural suburb of a fortress, or 
the town attached and adjacent to a 
fortress. The pettah is itself often 
d; the fortress is 


rately fortifie 
S Ив. citadel. The Mahratti иһ 
it is Skt. 


is used in like manner; [ 
«Ка, and. the word possibly came to 


the Tamil through the Mahr.] The 
word constantly occurs in the histories 
of war in Southern India. 

1690.— "Azam Khín, having ascended 


Pass of Anjan-düdh, спсаш d 3 kos 
ак Dhrár. He A Multa 


fit 
Kháv . . . to make an attack проп. 
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Dhírár and its petta, where опсо а week 
people from all parts, far and near, were 
accustomed to meet for buying and selling.” 
— Abdul Hamid, in Elliot, vii. 20. 

1763.—'* The pagoda served ns a citado? 
to a largo pettah, by which name tho 
peoplo on tho Coast of Coromandel call 
every town contiguous to a foriress."— 
Orme, ed. 1803, i. 147. 

1791.—*. . . Tho petta or town (at 
Bangaloro) of great extent to the north of 
the fort, was surrounded by an indifferent 
rampart and excellent ditch, with an inter- 
mediato berm . . . planted with impene- 
trable and well-grown thorns. . . . Neither 
the fort nor the petta had drawbridges."— 
Wilks, Hist. Sketches, iii. 123. 

1803.—'' The pettah wall was very lofty, 
and defended by towers, and had no ram- 
part."— Wellingion, ed. 1837, ii. 192. 

1809.—‘'I passed through a country little 
cultivated . . . to Kingeri, which has a 
small mud-fort in good repair, and a pettah 
peer, well filled wi nhabitants."— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 412. 

1839.—'* Tho English ladies told me this 
Pettah was ‘a horrid place—quite native !’ 
and advised me never to go into it; so Ї 
went next day, of course, and found it most 
curious—really quite natice.”—Letters from 
Madras, 289. 


PHANSEEGAR, s. 
THUG. 


[PHOOLKAREB, s. Hind. phl- 
kéri, ‘flowered embroidery. The term 
applied in N. India io the cotton 
sheets embroidered in silk by village 
women, particularly Jats. Each girl 
is supposed to embroider one of these 
for her marriage. In recent years а 
considerable demand has arisen for 
specimens of this kind of needlework 
among English ladies, who use them 
for screens and other decorative 
рае. Hence a considerable manu- 

cture has sprung up of which an 
account will 


See under 


e found in a note by 


1Mrs Е. A. Steel, appended to Mr. 
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H. C. Cookson's Monograph on. the Silk 
Industry of the Punjab (1886-7), and in 
the Journal of Indian Art, ii. 71 segg. 

1887.— They (native school girls) were 
collected in a small inner court, which was 
hung with tho pretty phulcarries they 
make here (Rawal Pindi), and which . . . 
looked very Oriental aad gay." — Lady 
Dufferin, Viceregal Life, 330.] 


[PHOORZA, s. A custom-house ; 
Gujarati phurjd, from Ar. furzat ‘a 
notch, then ‘a bight,’ ‘river-mouth,’ 
‘harbour’ ; hence “а tax? or ‘custom- 
duty, 

[1791.—Tho East India Calendar (p. 131) 
has **John Church, Phoorza-Master, Surat.” 

(1727. — * And the Mogul's Furza or 
custom-house is at this placo (Hughly)."— 
A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, ii. 19. 

[1772.—** But as they still insisted on their 
people sitting at the gates on tho Phoorzer 
Coosky . . .7— Forrest, Bombuy Letters, i. 386, 
and sco 392, *'Phoorze Master.” d 
P.—Mahr. Khushki, “inland transit-dutics. 

[1813.—*. . . idols . . . were annually 
imported to a considerable number at tho 
Baroche Phoorza, when I was custom- 
master at that sctilement.”— Forbes, Or. 
Mem, 2nd ed. ii. 331.) 


PIAL, s A raised platform on 
which people sit, usually under the 
verandah, or on either side of the door 
of the house. It is a purely S. Indian 
word, and partially corresponds to the 
N. Indian chabatra (see CHABOOTRA). 
Wilson conjectures the word to* be 
Telugu, but it is in fact a form of the 
Portuguese poyo and. poyal (Span. poyo), 
*a scat or tench This is again, ас- 
cording to Diez (i. 326), from the Lat. 
odium, “а projecting base, а balcony, 
Жшеан explains poyal аз ‘steps for 
mounting on horseback’ (Scotic, ‘a 
louping-on stone) [see Dalloquerque, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 68} The quotation from 
Mr. Gover describes the S. Indian thing 
in full. 

1553.—'*. . . paying him his courtesy in 
Moorish fashion, which was seating himself 
along with him on а poyal."—Custanhede, 
Vi. 9. 

1578.—“ In the publie squaro at Goa, as 
it was running furiously along, an intirm 
man came in its way, and could not escape ; 
but the elephant took him up in his trunk, 
and without doing him any hurt deposited 
him on a poyo."—4 costa, Tractado, 432. 

1602.—'*The natives of this region who 
are called Inos, are men so arrogant that 
they think no others their superiors... 
insomuch that if a Tao in ng along the 
street becomes aware t any ono of 


another nation is on a роуа], ог апу placo 
above him, if the person дося not immedi. 
ately como down, . . . until ho is gone by, 
he will kill him."—Covto, IV. iii, 1. .[For 
numerous instances of this superstition, sco 
Frazer, Golden Bough, 2nd ed. i. 360 seyg.) 


1873.—“‘ Built against the front wall of 
every Hindu house in southern India . . . 
is a bench 3 fect high and as many broad. 
It extends along the wholo frontage, except 
whero the housc-door stands. . . . Tho posts 
of the veranda or pandal are fixed in the 
ground a few feot in front of tho bench, 
enclosing a sort of platform: for the base- 
ment of the houso is generally 2 or 3 feet 
above the street level. The raised bench 
is called the Pyal, and is the lounging-placo 
by day. It also serves in tho hot months 
as а couch for the night. . . . There the 
visitor is received ; there the bargaining is 
done; there tho beggar plies his trade, and 
the legi (seo JOGEE) sounds his conch ; 
thoro also the members of tho household 
clean their tceth, amusing themselves tho 
while with belches and other frightful noises. 
1 Раа Schools in Madras, by М. С. 
Gover, in Tad. Antig, ii, 52, 


PICAR, s. Hind. райт, [which 
again is a corruption of Pera, pte-kar, 
pee, “а foot’), а retail-dealer, au. inter- 
mediate dealer or broker. 


1680.—''Picar." Sco under DUSTOOR. 

1683.—“ Ye said Naylor has always cor- 
responded with Mr. Charnock, having been 
always his intimate friend; and without 
question cither provides him goods out of 
the Hou. Comp.’s Wareliouse, or connives 
at the Weavers and Piccars doing of it,"— 
MHidaes, Diui, Мак. Soc. i, 133. 

[1772.—'* Pykárs (Dellols (sec DELOLL) 
und Gomastahs) are a chain of agents 
through whose hands the articles of mer- 
chandize pass from the loom of the mauu- 
facturer, or the store-house of the cultivator, 
to tho public merchant, ог exporter,"— 
Verelst, View of Bengal, Gloss, ave 


PICE, s Hind. рай, a small 
PD coin, which under the Anglo- 
Indian system of currency is } of an 
anna, d; of a rupee, and somewhat 
less than 2 of a farthing. Pice is used 
slangishly for money in general. By 
Act XXIII. of 1870 (cl. 8) the follow- 
ing copper coins are current :—l. 
Double Pice or Half-unna, 9. Pice or 
l anna. 3. Half-pice or à anna. 4. 
bie or fauna. No. 2 is the only one 
in very common use. As with most 
other coins, weights, and measures, 
there used to he pucka pice, and 
cutcha pice. The distinction was 
sometimes between the regularly 
minted copper of the Government and 
certain amorphous pieces of copper 
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which did duty for small chan 


(eg. in the N.W. Provinces within 
or between single and 
double pice, ic. } anna-pieces and $ 


memo: 


anna-pieces. [Also see PIE.] 


c. 1590.—'' Tho dám . . . is tho fortioth 
рес, At first this coir. was 

called Paisah."—Ain, od. Blockmann, i. 31. 
1614.—'' Anothor coin there is of copper, 
called a Pize, whercof you have commonly 
31 in tho mamudo."— Foster, Letters, iii. 11.] 


1615.—'*Pice, which is a Coppor Coyne 
Tho 


part of tho ru 


twelvo Drammes mako ono Pice. 


English Shilling, if weight, will yeold thirtie 
Sy Pice. Bud. n halfe." — IV: Peyton, in 


Purchas, i. 530. 


1616.—“Brasso money, which thoy call 
Pices, whorcof three or thereabouts counter- 


vail a Pony." —Terry, in Purckas ii. 1471. 


1649.—'*. . . do Peysen zijn kooper gelt. 


"—Vaa Twist, 62. 


1058.—'*Peca cst vne monnoye du Mogol 
do la valeur de 6 donicrs.”—De la Boullaye- 


le-Crouz, ed. 1657, p. 553. 


1673.—“Pice, а sort of Copper Money 
current among the Poorer sort of People 
. the Company's Accounts are kept in 


Book-rate Pice, viz. 32 to tho Mam. [i.c. 


Muamoodee, see GOSBECE], and 80 Pice to 


the Rupeo."— yer, 205. 

1676.—'*The Indians have also a sort 
of small Copper-money; which is called 
Pecha. . . . In my last Travels, 2 Ztovpy 
went at Surat for nine and forty Pecha’s.” 
—Taceraier, ET. ii. 22; [ed. Ball, i. 27]. 

1689.—'* Lower than these (pico), bitter- 
Almonds here (at Surat) pass for Money, 
about Sixty of which make a Pice."— 
Ocington, 219. 

1726.—'*1 Aaa makes 1} stuyvers or 2 

ys, "— Valentijn, v. 119. [Also see under 

OHUR GOLD.) 

1768.—'*Shall I risk my cavalry, which 
cost 1000 rupees each horse, against your 
cannon halls that cost two pice*—No.— 
I will march your troops until their legs 
become the size of their bodies.”—Hyder 
Ali, Letter to Col. Wood, in Forbes, Or. 
Mem. iii, 287 ; [2nd ed. ii. 200]. 

c, 1816. — “ Неге,’ said ho, ‘is four 
paaken pins for Mary to spend in the 
bazar; but I will thank you, Mrs. Browne, 
not to lct her have any fruit. . . "Ла, 
Sherwood’s Stories, 16, ed. 1863. 


PICOTA, s. An additional allow- 
ance or percentage, added as a. handi- 
cap to the weight of goods which 
varied with every description,—and 
which the editor of the Subsidios 
supposes to have lead to the varieties 
of bahar (q.v). Thus at Ormuz 
the bahar was of 20 farazolas (see 
FRAZALA), to which was added, as 
рісоіа, for cloves and mace 3 maunds 
(of Ormuz), or about 7y additional ; 


for cinnamon y; additional ; for benzoin 

i additional, &c. See the Pesos, &c. 

of A. Nunes (1554) passim. We have 

not been able to trace the origin of 

this term, nor any modern use. 
554.—'*Picotaa." (Sce under BRAZIL- 
OD, DOOCAUN.)] 


PICOTTAH, s. This is the term 
applied in S. India to that ancient 
machine for raising water, which con- 
sists of a long lever or yard, pivotted 
on an upright post, weighted on the 
short arm and bearing a line and 
bucket on the long arm. It is the 
dhenkli of Upper India, the shadaf of 
the Nile, and the cld English sweep, 
swape, of sway-pole. The machine is 
we believe still used in the Terra 
Incognita of market-gardens S.E. of 
London. The name is Portuguese, 
picota, а marine term now applied to 
the handle of a ship's pump and post 
in which it works—a *pump-brake." 
The picola at sea was also used as а 
pillory, whence the employment of the 
word as quoted from Correa. The 
word is given in the Glossary attached 
to the “ Fifth Report” (1812), but with 
no indication of its source. Fryer 
(1673, pub. 1698) describes the thing 
without giving it a name. In the 
following the word is used in the 
marine sense : 

1521.—'* He (V. da Gama) ordered notice 
io be given that no seaman should wear a 
cloak, except on Sunday . . . and if he did, 
that it should be taken from him by the 
constables (lhe serra tomada polos incirinhos], 
and the man put in the picota in disgrace, 
for one дау. He,found great fault with 
men of military service wearing cloaks, for 
in that guise they did not look like soldiers.” 
—Correa, Lendas, Tl. ii. 822. 

1782,—** Pour cot cffet (arrosor les terres) 
on emploie une machine appelléo Picóte. 
C'est une bascule dresséóo sur le bord d'un 
puits ou d'un réservoir d'eaux pluviales, 
pour en tirer l'eau, ct la conduire onsuite 
ой l'on veut.”—-Sonnerat, Voyage, i. 188. 

c. 1790.—** Partout les pakotiés, ou puits 
à bascule, Gtoicnt en mouvement pour fournir 
l'eau nécessaire aux plantes, et partout on 
entendoit les jardiniers égayer leurs travaux 
par des chansons." — /Jaa fuer, ii. 217. 

1807.—'*In one place I saw people cm- 
ployed in watering a rice-ficld with the 
Yatam, or Pacota, as it is called by the 
English."—Buchanun, Journey through My- 
sore, &с., 1. 15. [Hero Yatum, is Can. уйі 
Tel. ати, Mal. ат] 

[1871.— 

** Aye, е'еп picotta-work would gain 
By using such bamboos.” 
Gower, Folk Songs of S. India, 184.] 
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PIE, s. Hind. р, the smallest 
copper coin of the Anglo-Indian cur- 
rency, being yy of an anna, rir of a 
rupee,=about $ a farthing. This is 
now the authorised meaning of pie. 
But pët was originally, it would seem, 
the fourth part of an anna, and in 
fact identical with pice (q.v). It is 
the H.—Mahr. pa’, a quarter, from 
Skt. pad, pddikd in that sense. 

[1866.—''. . . his father has а ono pie 
share in a small villago which may yiold 


him perhaps 24 rupees per aunum."—Coa- 
fessions of an Orderly, 201.] 


PIECE-GOODS. This, which is 
now the technical term for Manchester 
cottons imported into India, was origin- 
ally applied in trade to the Indian 
cottons exported to England, a trade 
which pes to have been deliber- 
ately killed by the heavy duties which 
Lancashire procured to be imposed in 
its own interest, as in its own interest 
it has recently procured the abolition 
of the small import duty on T E 
piece-goods in India.* [In 1898 a duty 
at the rate of 3 per cent. on cotton 
goods was reimposed.] 


* It is an casy assumption that this export 
trade from India was killed by the development 
of machinery in England. We can hardly doubt 
that this cause would havo killed it in time. But 
it was not left to any such lingering and patural 
death. Much time would be required to trace tho 
whole of this episode of “ancient history," But 
it is certain that this Indian trade was not killed 
by natural causes: it was killed by prokibitory 
duties, Theso duties were so high in 1783 that 
they were declared to operate as a. premium on 
smuggling, and they were reduced to 18 per cent. 
ad valorem, In the year 1790-97 the value of 
plece-goods from India imported int» England 
was £2,770,652, or one-third of the whole value 
of the imports from India, which was £8,252,309, 
And in the sixteen years between 1793-4 and 
1809-10 (inclusive) the imports of Indian picce- 
goods amounted in value to £26,171,125. 

In 1709 the duties were raised. I need not give 
details, but will come down to 1814, just, lefore 
the close of the war, when they were, 1 believe, at 
a maximum. Tho duties then, on “plain white 
calicoes," were :— 


е5 d 
Warehouso duty . . 4 0 Opercent. 
War enhancement. 100 ,, 
Customs duty ‚000 p 
War enhancement. . 12 10 0 


Total . . 6710 ofpe cmt 


There was an Excise duty upon British manu- 
factured and printed s of 3i per MATO 
yard, and of twice that amount on foreign (In ian 
calico and muslin printed in Great Britain, an 
the whole of both duty and excise upon such 
goods was recoverable as drawback upon re-expor- 
tation. But on the exportation of Indian whito 
goods there was no drawback recoverable; and 
stuffs printed in India were at this time, so far as 
we can discern, not admitted through the Enalish 
Custam-house at all until 1826, when they were 
admitted on a duty of 314. per square yard. 
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_ Lists of the various kinds of Indian 
A will be found in Milburn 
i. 44, 45, 46, and ii. 90, 221), and we 
assemble them below. It is not in 
our power to explain their peculi- 
arities, except in very few found 
under their proper heading. [In the 
present edition these lists have been 
arranged in alphabetical order. The 
Веза before each indicate that they 
fall into the following classes: 1. Piece- 
goods formerly exported from Bomba; 
and Surat; 2. Piece-goods expor 
from Madras and the &; 3. Piece- 
qs the kinds imported into Great 

ritain from Bengal: Some notes and 
quotations have been added. But it 
must be understood that the classes of 
goods now known under these names 
may or may поб exactly represent 
those made at the time when these lists 
were pe The names printed 
in capitals are discussed in separate 
articles.] 


1665.—‘I havo sometimes stood amazed 
at tho vast quantity of Cotton-Cloth of all 
sorts, fine and others, tinged and white, 


(See in tho Statutes, 43 Geo, TIT. capp. 68, 09, 70; 
54 Geo, Denn 36; 0 Geo. IV. eap. 3; also Mao- 
pherson's Aw: of Commerce, iv. 420). 

In Sir A. Arbuthnot's publication of Sir T. 
Munro's Minutes (Memoir, p. cxxix.) he quotes а 
letter of Munro's toa friend in land, written 
about 1825, which shows him surprising! before 
his age in tho matter of Free Trade, speaking with 
reference to certain measures of Mr. Huskisson's. 
The passage ends thus: “India is the country that 
has been worst used in the new Аиша 
All her products ought undoubtedly to һе пороти 
freely into England, upon paying the samo duti 
aud no more, which English: ЧН [?manufactures| 
рау in India. When I see what is done In Parlia- 
ment against India, I think that I am reading 
about Edward III. and the Flemings." 

Sir A. Arbuthnot adds very appropriately а pas- 
sage from a note by the late Prof. H. H. Wilson in 
his continuation of James Mill's History of India 
(1815, vol. i. pp. 538-539), a passage which we also 
gladly insert here: 

“It was stated in evidence (in 1813) that the 
cotton and silk goods of India, up to this period 
could be sold for a profit in the British market at 
a price from 50 to 60 per cent. lower than thosé 
fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necessary to protect, ttio n dutos of vo} © 
50 cent, on г value, or by positive prohibi- 
tion Had this not been the case, had not such 
prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills 
of Paisley and of Manchester would have beon 
stopped in their outset, and could hardly have 
кеп again Ie in eere by tho x 2 
of steam. They were crea! е sacrifice о! 
the Indian manufactures, Най India been inde- 

pendent, she would have retaliated ; would have 
ees preventive duties upon British goods, and 
would thus have eec her own productive in- 
dustry from annihilation. This act of self-defence 
was nol permitted her; she was at the of 
the stranger. British goods were forced upon her 
without paying any duty; and the foreign manu- 
facturer employed the arm of political injustice to 
keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor 
with whom he could not contend on equal terms." 
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which tho Jollanders alono draw from 
thenco and transport into many places, 
especially into Japan and Europe; not to 
mention what tho English, Portingal and 
Indian merchants carry away from those 
Baie E.T. 141; [ed. Constable, 


1785.—(Res®. of Court of Directors of tho 
Е.І.С., 8th October) “©. . . that the Cap- 
tains and Officers of all ships that shall sail 
from any part of India, after receiving 
notice hereof, shall bo allowed to bring 
8000 pieces of piece: в and no more... 
that pieces and no more, may consist 
of white Muslins and Callicoes, stitched or 
plain, or either of them, of which 5000 
pieces only 2000 may consist of any of the 
lollowing sorts, viz, Allilallies, Alrocks (3), 

wasae, Dorcas, Jamdannies, — Mulmuls, 
Nainsooks, Neckcloths, Tanjeels, and Ter- 
rindams, and that 3000 pieces and no more, 
may consist of coloured picco-goods. . . . 
&c., &e.—In Setor-Karr, 1. 83. 

[Abrawan, P. ab-i-ravan, ‘flowing water’; 
а vory fino kind of Dacca muslin. * Woven 
air’ is the name applied in tho Arabian 
Nights to the Patna gauzes, a term origin- 
ally used for the produce of the Coan looms 

(Burton, x. 247.) ‘The Hindoos amuse us 
with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor 
Aurungzebe was angry with his daughter 
for exposing her skin through her clothes ; 
whereupon the young princess remonstrated 
in her justification that she had seven 
Jamahs бее JAMMA) or suits on; and 
another, in the Nabob Allaverdy Khawn's 
timo a weaver was chastised and turned out 
of tho city for his neglect, in not Presenting 
his cow from eating up a piece of abrooan, 
which he had spread and carelessly left on 
the grass."—Boll, Considerations on Affairs 
of India, 206. 

3. ADATIS. 

2. ALLEJAS. 

3. Alliballies. — “* Alaballee (signifying 
according to the weavers’ interprotation of 
the word ‘very fino’) is а muslin of finc 
texturo."—(J. Taylor, Account of the Cotton 
Manufacture at Dacca, 45). According to 
this tho word is perhaps from Ar. @'0, 
‘superior,’ Н. bkalā, ‹ " 

3. Allibanees.—Perhaps from alā, ‘su- 
perior,' band, ‘woof.’ 

1. abatchies. 

3. Arrahs.—Porhaps from tho place of 
that namo in Shahalüd, whore, according to 
Buchanan Hamilton (Аоста India, i, 548) 

еге was а large cloth industry. 

3. Aubrahs. т. 


3. BANDANNAS. 

. 1. Bejutapauts. — Н. bejū/ā, ‘without 
join, i ta picce.’ 

1. BET. S. 

3. Blue cloth. 

1. Bombay Stuffs. 

1. Brawl. —The N.E.D. describes Brawl 
аз а ‘blue and white striped cloth manu- 
factured in India.’ In a letter of 1616 
(Foster, iv. 306) we have “Lolwee champell 


and Burral.” The editor suggests Н. biral, 
‘open in toxture, fine.’ But Roquofort (s.v.) 
ives: “Bure, Burel, grosso stoffe en laino 
о couleur rousse ou grisátro, dont s'habillent. 
ordinairement les ramoncurs ; cotte étoffe est 
faite de brebis noire ct brune, sans aucune 
autre teinture.” And see N. Æ. D., s.v. Borrel. 
3. Byrampauts. (Scc BEIRAMEE.) 
2, Callawapores. x 
3. Callipatties.—H. Кай, ‘black,’ patti, 
* strip. 


2. Cattaketchies. 

l. Chalias. (Sco under SHALEE.) 

3. Charconnaes.—H. chür-khóána, 'cho- 
quered.' “Tho слагане, or chequered 
muslin, is, as regards manufacture, ver. 
similar to the Doorea (sec DOREAS blow]. 
They differ in the breadth of the stripes, 
their closeness to each othor, and the size 
of tho squares." (Forbes Watson, Textile 
Ман. 78). The same namo is now applied 
to a silk cloth. “The word charkhdue 
simply means a check,’ but the term is 
applied to certain silk or mixed fabrics 
containing small ehecks, usually about 8 or 
10 checks in a lino to an inch.” (Yusuf Ali, 
Моп. on Silk, 93. Also sce Journ. Ind. 
art. iii. 6.) 

1683.—**20 yards of charkonnas."—lu 
Fule, Hedges’ Diary, Нак. Soc. i. 94. 

2. Chavonis. 

1. Chelloes. (See SHALEE.) 

3. Chinechuras. — Probably cloth from 
Chinsura. 

1. CHINTZ, of sorts. 

3. Chittabullies. 

3. Ch rs.— This is almost certainly 
not identical with Chudder. In a list of 
cotton cloths in the slim (i. 91) we have 
chautdr, which may mean ‘made with four 
threads or wires.’ Chautahi, ‘four-fold,’ 
is a kind of cloth used in the Punjab for 
counterpanes (Frances, Man. Colum, 7). 
This cloth is frequently mentioned in the 
early letters. 

1610.—'*Chautares are white and well 
requested."—Daneers, Letters, i. 75. 

1614.—'*'The Chauters of Agra and fino 
baftas nyll doth not hero vend.” —Foster, 
Letters, ii. 45. 

1615.—‘‘ Four pieces fine white Cowter.” 
—Ibid. iv. 51. 

3. Chuclaes. — This may be Н. chatla, 
chakrī, which Platts defines as ‘a kind of 
cloth made of silk and cotton." 

3. Chunderbannies.—This is perhaps H. 
chandra, ‘the moon,’ band, ‘woof.’ 

. Chundraconaes.—Forbes Watson has: 
“Chunderkana, second quality muslin for 
handkerchiefs": ‘Plain white, bleached 
muslin called Chunderkora.” The word is 
probably chandrakhdna, ‘moon checks." 

З. Clouts, common coarse cloth, for 
pe Me AN. E.D. 

. Coopees.—This is perhaps Н. kanpin, 
kopin, ‘the small lungooty worn by Fakirs.” 
. Corahs.—H. Кога, ‘plain, unbleached, 
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undyed." What is now known as Kora silk 
is wovon in picces for waist-cloths (sec 
Yusuf Ali, op. cit. 76). 

3. Cossaes.—This perhaps ropresents Ar. 
khassa ‘special.’ In tho ix wo. havo 
Khdgah in the list of cotton cloths (i. 94). 
Mr. Taylor describes it as a muslin of a 
close fino texture, and identifies it with the 
fino muslin which, according to the Ain 
(ii. 124), was produced at Sonürgüon. Tho 
finest kind. ho says is “jungle - khusu.” 
(Taylor, op. cit. 45.) 

. Cushtaes.—Theso perhaps take their 
name from Kushtia, a placo of considerable 
trado in the Nadiya District. 

3. Cuttannees. (Seo COTTON.) 

1. Dhooties. (Sco DHOTY.) 

3. Diapers. 

3. Dimities. 

3. Doreas.—H. doriyd, ‘striped cloth,’ 
dor, ‘thread.’ In tho list in the im Ate 95), 
Doriyah appears among cotton stuffs. 16 
is now also made in silk: “Tho simplest 
pattern is the ще, when tho stripes are 
longitudinal the fabric is a dariya. . . . The 
doriya waa originally a cottou fabric, but 
it is now manufactured in silk, silk-and- 
cotton, taser, and other combinations." 
(Yusuf Ali, op. cit. 57, 94.) 


1683. — “3 pieces Dooreas.” — Ledges, 
Diary, Нак. Soc. i. 94. 

3. DOSOOTIES. 

3. DUNGAREES. 

3. sucksoys. 

3. Elatches.—Platts gives Н. Ласла, ‘a 
kind of cloth woven of silk and thread so ns 
to present the appearance of cardamoms 
(0411) But it is almost certainly identical 
with alleja. It was probably introduced to 
Agra, where now alone it is made, by the 
Moghuls, — It differs from doriya (see 
DOREAS above) in having a substantial 
texture, whereas the doriya is generally 
flimsy. (Yusuf Ali, op. cit. 95.) 

3. Emmerties.— This is H. «rati, tnrati, 
‘sweet us nectar." 

2. GINGEANS. 

2. Gudeloor (dimities).—There is a place 
of the name in the Nevilgherry District, hut 
it docs not seem to have any cloth manu- 
facture. 

1. GUINEA STUFFS. 

3, Gurrahs. — This is probably the Н. 
gārhā: 


'tunbleached fabrics which under 
names varying in different localitios, con- 
stitute a ae proportion of the clothing 
of the poor. ‘They are used also for packing 
goods, and as a covering for tho dead, for 
which last purpose a large quantity is em- 
ployed both by Hindoos and Mahomedans. 
Theso fabrics in Bengal pass under the 
namo of garrha and guzce." (Forbes 
Watson, op. cit. Sy 

3. Habassies.—Probably Р. 'abbisi, used 
of cloths dyed in a sort of magenta colour. 
The recipe is given by Hadi, Мон. on Dyeing 
in the N. W.1”. p. 16. 

3. Herba Taffetios. — These are cloths 
mado of Grass-cloth. j 

3. Humhums, from Ar. Латтай, ‘a 
Turkish kath’ “í (apparently so named from 
its having becn originally used at tho bath), 
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R 
is a cloth of 
generally 
season. 


3. Jamdannies. — P.-H. jamdani, which 


is said to be properly. Jümelidánt, ‘a box for 
holding a suit.’ The jamdani is*a loom- 
figured muslin, which Taylor (op. cit, 48 
calls ‘the most expensive productions о! 
tho Dacca looms.” 

3. Jamwars. Н. jämawär, ‘sufficiont for 
adress,’ Itis not casy to suy what stuff is 
intended by this namo. Іа the sin (ii. 240) 
we have jamahecdr, mentioned among Guzerat 
stuffs worked in gold thread, and again 
(i. 95) jämalurär. Purmnarm among woollen 
stuffs. Forbes Watson givos among Kash- 
mir shawls: “Jamewara, or striped shawl 
pieces" ; in the Punjab they are of a 
striped айти mado both in qushm and 
wool (Jolustone, Mon. on Wool, 9), and Mr. 
Kipling says, “(ће stripes arc broad, of 
alternate colours, red and bluo, &c." 
(Mukharji, Art Manujactures of India, 374.) 

3. Kincha cloth. 

3. Kissorsoys. 

3. Laccowries. 

1. Lommannees. 

3. LONG CLOTHS. 

3. LOONGHEES, HERBA. (Sce GRASS- 


LOTH.) 

1. LOONGHEE, . MAGHRUB. 
maghrib, maghral, ‘tho west." 

3. Mamoodeatis. 

3. Mammoodies. Platts gives Mahmidi, 
‘praised, fine muslin.’ The Дш (i, 94) 
classes the .Mu/uaadi among cotton cloths, 
and аба low price. A cloth under this name 
is made at Shahabad іп the Hardoi District. 
(Oudh Guzetleer, ii, 95.) 

2. Monepore cloths. (Sco MUNNE- 
PORE.) 


Ar. 


2. Моогеев. —“ Лоогієз ara bluo cloths, 

rincipally manufactured in tho districts of 

Vellore and at Canatur in the Chingloput 
collectorate of Madras. . . . They are largoly 
exported to the Straits of Malacca.” (Bal- 
Jour, Cycl. її. 989.) 


1681-5.—'*Moorees supertino, 1000 piocos. 
—Prigle, Diary FL. St. Geo. iv. A1. 

3. eo АЧ Оа (Soo MOONGA.) 

3. MULMULS. м 

3. Mushrues.—P. mashri’, lawful Itis 
usually applied to a kind of silk or satin 
with a cotton back. ‘Pure silk is not 
allowed to men, but women may wear tho 
most sumptuous silk fabrics” (Yusuf Ali, 
ор. cit. 90, 3eq.). “АП Mushroos wash well, 
especially tho finer kinds, uscd for bodices, 

(ticoats, and trousers of both soxes," 

Forbes Watson, op. cit. 97.) 

1832.—'*. . . Mussheroo (striped washing 
silks manufactured at Benaros) . . ."—AMfre. 
Meer Hassan Ali, Observations, i. 106. 

1. MUSTERS. 

3. Naibabies. 
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3. Nainsooks.—H. mainsukh, ‘pleasure 
of the eye.’ A sort of fine white calico. 
Forbes Watson (op. cit. 76) says it is used 
for neckerchiefs, and Taylor (op. cit. 46) 
defines it as “а thick muslin, apparently 
identical with the tunsook (tansak’h, Bloch- 
mann, i. 94) of the Ayen.” А cloth is 
mado of the same name in silk, imitated 
from tho cotton fabric. (Yusuf 2117, op. cit. 


1. Neganepauts. 

1. Nicannees.—Quoting from a paper of 
1683, Orme (Fragments, 287) has ** 6000 

ng." 

3. Nillaes.—Some kind of bluo cloth, 
H. nid, * blue." 

1. Nunsarees.—Thore is n place called 
Nansüri in tho Bhandira District (Centrat 
Provinces Gazetteer, 


346). 

2. Oringal rete Probably take their 
name from tho once famous city of Warangal 
in Hyderabad. 

3. "PALAMPORES. 

3. Peniascoes.—In a por quoted by 
Birdwood (Report on Old Records, 40) we 
have Pinascos, which ho says aro stuffs 
made of pino-applo fibre. 

9, 3. Percaulas.—H. parkal, ‘a spark, a 
nee of glass.” Th 
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3. .— Rang is a muslin which 
resembles }һипа in its transparent gauze or 
net-like texture. It is made by passing a 
single thread of the warp through each 
division of tho reed” (Teylor, op. cit. 44.) 
“l Picco of Raiglins." — Hedges, Diary, 
Hak. Soc. i. 94. 

l. Saloopauts. (Sco SHALEE.) 

3. Sannoes. Ў 

9. Sassergates. — Some kind of cloth 
called ‘that of the 1000 knots,’ Н. sahasre 
granthi. — '* Saserguntees " (Birdwood, Rep. 
on Old. Records, 63). 

9. Sestracundees.—These cloths seem to 
take their name from a placo called Sastra- 
Lunda, ‘Pool of the Law.’ _This is probably 
tho place named in the Ain (cd. Jarrett, 
ii. 124): “Та tho township of Kiydra Sundar 
is a largo reservoir which gives a peculiar 
whiteness to tho cloths washed in it.” 
Gladwin reads the namo Cataraskoonda, or 
Catarehsoonder (seo Taylor, op. cit. 91). 

3. Seerbands, Seerbetties.—Theso aro 
names for turbans, Н. sirband, sirbutti, 
Taylor (op. cit. 47) names them as Dacca 
muslins under the names of surbund and 
aurbutec. 

3. Seershauds. — This is perhaps Р. sir- 


ese were probably some | skād, ‘head-delighting,’ some kind of turban 


ind of spangled robo, sot with pieces of | or veil. 


glass, as somo of tho modern Phoolkaris 


аго. In the Madras Diaries of 1681-5 we | sukh, © leasure.' 


havo ‘'Percollaes,” and “ регсоПез, fine” 
(Pringle, i. 53, iii. 119, iv. 41.) 

3. Photaes.—In a letter of 1615 wo havo 
“Lunges (seo LOONGHEE) and Footaes of 
all sorts." (Foster, Letters, iv. 306), where the 
editor suggests Н. pAa/d, ‘variegated. 
But in the Ain we find “ Fautaks (loin- 
banda)” (i. 93), which is tho P. fofa, and 
this is from tho connection the word probably 


meant. 

9. Pulecat handkerchiofs. (Sco MADRAS 
handkerchicfs and BANDANNA.) 

2. Punjum.—Phe Madras Glos. gives 
Tol. menjamu, Tam. рийјат, lit. ‘a collection." 
“In Tol. a collection of 60 threads and in 
Tam. of 120 threads skeined, ready for tho 
formation of the warp for weaving. A cloth 
is denominated 10, 13, 14, up to 40 poonjam, 
according to tho number of times 60, or olso 
120, is contained in tho total number of 
threads in tho warp. Poonjam thus also 
camo to mean a cloth of tho longth of one 
еа ns usual skeinod; this usual 
озн is 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and tho 
width from 38 to 44 inches, 14 lbs. bein 
the common weight; pieces of half lengt 
were. fon exported as Salempoory.” 
Writing in 1814, Hoyno (Tract, 347) says: 
“Horo (in Salem) two punjums are desig- 
nated by ‘first call," so that twolve punjums 
of cloth is called ‘six call," and зо on." 

. Puteahs. (Sco РОТТЕЕ.) Inalctter 
of 1610 wo have: ‘‘Patta, katuynen, with 
red stripes over thwart through." (Danvers, 
Letters, i. 12.) 

ву took th 
ossibly their name from tho city of 
Anhilwara Patan in Cutch. Ч 


Ketchies. — Cloths which | то 


3. Seersuckers. — Perhaps, sir, ‘head,’ 


3. Shalbaft. — P. — абал, 
weaving.” (See SHAWL.) 

3. Sicktersoys. 

3. SOOSIES. 

3. Subnoms, Subloms.—‘‘ Siabnam is а 
thin pellucid muslin to which the Porsian 
figurative name.of ‘evening dew’ (skab- 
nam) is given, tl? fabric being, whon sprend 
over tho bleaching-field, scarcely distinguish- 
able from tho dew on tho grass." (Zuylor, 
op. cit. 45.) 

3. Succatoons, (Ses SUCLAT.) 

3. Taffaties of 217; А name applied 
io plain woven silky, 3; more recent times 
signifying a light thin silk stuff with a 
considerable lustre or gloss” (Drapers' Dict. 
s.v.). Tho word comes from P. taften, ‘to 
twist, spin.’ Tho Ain (i. 91) has éaftah in 
the list of silks. 

8. Tainsooks.—H. tansukh, ‘taking ease.” 
(Sce above under NAINSOOKS.) T 

3. Tanjeebs. Р. tanzeb, ‘body adorning.'— 
«А tolerably fine muslin” (Taylor, op. cit. 
46 ; Forhes Watson, ор. cit. 76). ‘Tho silk 
tanzeb seems to have gone out of fashion, 
but that in cotton is very commonly used 
for the chicken work in Lucknow." (Yusuf 
Ali, op. cit, 96.) 

1. Tapseils. (See under ALLEJA.) In 
tho Ain (i. 94) we have: “ Tafçilak (a stuff 
from Mecca)." 

1670.—'*So that in your house are only 
left some Tapseiles and cotton yarn."—In 
Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. ti, cexxvi. 
Birdwood in Jteport on Old Records, 38, has 


* shawl- 


ls. 
.2. Tarnatannes. — ''Thore are various 
kinds of muslins brought from tho East 


1727.—''That country (Tegnapatam) pro-; Indies, chiefly from Bengal, betelles (see 
BETT LA). ngal, ( 


duces Pepper, and coarse Cloth 
catches. Mr Hamilton, i $95. led 


tarnatans . . ." (Chambers 


Cycl. of 1788, quoted in 3rd ser. N. & Q. 


i 
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| 
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iv. 135). It is suggested (ibid. 3rd ser. iv. 135) 
that this is the origin of English taríetan, Fr. 
tarletane, which is defined in tho Drapers' 
Dict. аз “о fino open muslin, first imported 
from India and afterwards imitated here.” 

3. Tartorees. 

3. Tepoys. 

3. Terindams.—'' Turundam (said by tho 
weavers to mean ‘a kind of cloth for the 
body, the namo being derived from tho 
Arabic word turuh (tarh, tarah) ‘a kind,’ 
and the Persian one undam (edam) ‘the 

ly,’ is a muslin which was formorly im- 
ported, under the name of (erendam, into 
this country.” (Taylor, op. cit. 46.) 

2. Ventepollams. 


PIGDAUN, s. А spittoon ; Hind. 
pikddn, Pik is properly the expector- 
ated juice of chewed betel. 


[c. 1665.—“‘. . . servants . . . to carry 
the Picquedent or spittoon. . . ."—Zeruier, 
ed. Constable, 214. In 283 Piquedazs.] 

1673. — ‘The Rooms aro spread with 
Carpets as in Jndia, and they have Pigdans, 
or Spitting ts of tho Earth of this Place, 
which is valucd next to that of China, to 
void their Spittle in.”—Fryer, 223. 

684.—Hedges speaks of purchasing 
“Spitting Cup."— Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 149.] 


PIGEON ENGLISH. The vile 
jargon which forms the means of 
communication at the Chinese ports 
between тазша who do not speak 
Chinese, and those Chinese with whom 
they are in the habit of communicat- 
ing. The word “business” appears in 
this kind of talk to be corrupted iuto 
« pigeon,” and hence the name of the 
jargon is supposed to һе taken. [For 
examples see Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese, 3rd ed. pp. 321 seqq. ; Ball, 
Things Chinese, 3rd ей. 430 segg. (See 
BUTLER ENGLISH.)] 


1880.—'*. . . tho English tradors of tho 
early daya... instead of inducing the 
Chinese to make use of correct words rather 
than tho misshapen syllables they had 
adopted, encouraged them by approbation 
and example, to establish Pigeon 
—n grotesque gibberish which would ho 
laughable if it were not almost melancholy.” 
—Capt. W. Gill, River of Golden Sand, i. 156. 

1883.—''Tho ‘Pidjun English’ is re- 
volting, and the most dignified porsons 
demean themselves by speaking it... . 
How tho whole English-spea sing comune 
without distinction of rank, has como to 
communicate with tho Chinese in this baby 
talk is extraordinary."—Miss Bird, Golden 
Chersonese, 37. 


PIG-STICKING. This is Anglo- 
Indian hog-hunting, or what would 
be called among a people delighting 
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more in lofty expression, ‘the chase of 
the Wild Boar? When, very many 
yan since, one of the present writers, 
estined for the Bengal Presidency, 
first made acquaintance with an Indian 
mess-table, it was that of a Bombay 
regiment at Aden—in fact of that 
nt corps which is now known aa 

the 103rd Foot, or Royal Bombay 
Fusiliers. Hospitable as they were, 
the opportunity of enlightening an 
aspirant Bengalee on the short-com- 
ings of his Presidency could not he 
foregone. The chief counts of indict- 
ment were three: Ist. The inferiority 
of the Bengal Horse Artillery system ; 
9nd. That the Bengalees were guilty 
of the base effeminacy of drinking beer 
out of champagne glasses; 3rd. That 
in pig-sticking they threw the spear at 
the boar. The two last charges were 
evidently ancient traditions, maintain- 
ing their ground as facts down to 1840 
therefore ; and showed how little com- 
munication practically existed between 


a | е Presidencics as late as that year. 


Both the allegations had long ceased 
to be true, but probably the second 
had been true in the 18th century, as 
the third certainly had been. This 
may be seen from the quotation from 
R. Lindsay, and by the text, and illus- 
trations of Williamson's Oriental veld 
Sports (1807), [and much later (see 
helow)]. There is, or perhaps we should 
say more diflidently there was, still a 
difference between the Bengal practice 
in pig sticking, and that of Bombay. 
The Bengal spear is about 63 feet long, 
loaded with lead at the butt so that 
it can be grasped almost quite at the 
end and carried with the point down, 
inclining only slightly to the front; 
the boars charge is received on the 
right flank, when the point, raised to 
45* or 50° of inclination, if rightly 
ідей, pierces him in the shoulder. 
Bombay spear is a longer 
weapon, and is carried under tlie 
armpit like a di n's lance. Judg- 
ing from  Elphinstone's statement 
below we should suppose that the 
Bombay as well as the Bengal practice 
originally was to throw the spear, 
but that both independently discarde 

this, the Qui-his UNE tis short 

u 


overhand spear, the the long 
Jance. 
1679. — “In tho morning wo went a 


with Kisna Redd. 


hunti f wild H 
o chief. ds” (at mouth t 


tho chief man of tho 
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the Kistna) “and about 100 othor men of 
the island (Dio) with lances and Three scoro 
doggs, with whom we killed cight Hoggs 
great and small, one being a Bore very 
argo and fatt, of greate weight.”—Consn. 
% Agent and Council of Fort St. Geo. on 

four. In Notes and Exts. No. П. 

The party consisted of Streynsham Master 
“ Agent of the Coast and Bay,” with “Mr. 
Timothy Willes and Mr. Richard Mohun of 
the Councell, tho Minister, the Chyrurgeon, 
tho Schoolmaster, the Secretary, and two 
Writers, an Ensign, 6 mounted soldiers and 
n Trumpeter,” in all 17 Persons in tho 
Company's Service, and ‘Jour Freemen, 

who went with tho Agent’s Company for 
their own pleasure, and at their own 
charges.” It was a Tour of Visitation of 
tho Factorios. 

1773.—Tho Hon. R. Lindsay does speak of 
tho ** Wild-boar chase”; but he wrote after 
35 устя in England, and rather eschews 
Ang lo- Indianisms : 

Our weapon consisted only of a short 
heavy spear, threo fect in length, and well 
poised ; the boar being found and un- 
ennelled by the spanicls, runs with great 
speed across the plain, is pursued on horso- 
back, and the first rider who approaches 
him throws tho javelin. . . ."—Lices of the 

Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1807.—'* When (the hog) begins toslacken, 
tho attack should be commenced by the 
horseman who may be nearest pushing on 
to his left side; into which the spear 
should be thrown, so as to lodge behind 
the shoulder blade, and about six inches 
from tho hackbono."— Williamson, Oriental 
Field Sports, p. 9. (Zejt must mean hog's 
right.) This author says that Ше bamboo 
shafts wore 8 or 9 fect long, but that very 
skort ones had formerly been in use; thus 
confirming Lindsay. 

1816.— We hog-hunt till two, then tiff, 
and hawk or course till dusk . . . wo do 
not throw our spears in the old way, but 
poke with spears longer than the common 
ones, and nevor part with them.”—Eiphin- 
stone's Life, i. 311. 

[1828.—**. . . the boar who had made 
good tho next cano with only a slight 
scratch from a spear thrown аз ho was 
charging tho hedge.”—Orient. Sport. Mag. 
roprint 1873, i. 116.] 

„1848. — **Swankey of the Body-Guard 
himself, that dangerous youth, and tho 
VO buck of Ше Indien, army now 
on leave, was one iscovered by Major 
Dobbin, (&е-44де with Amelia, oad е- 
mur to spardar plasticking io her 
with great humour and eloquencoe."— Vani 
Fair, ii. 288. р d 

1866.—'*I may be а youn -Bticker, 
but I am too old a pci eis such 
a mistake оз that."—Trevelyan, The Dask 
Bungalow, in Fraser, lxxiii. $87. 

1878. киз ur may be very good 
fun... ."—4 True тА ch. na 

1876.—“ You would perhaps like tiger- 
hunting or pig-sticking ; I saw somo of that 
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for а season or two in tho East. Everything 
here is poor stuff after tha! "— Daniel. De- 
ronda, їі. ch. xi. 

1878.—'*In tho me nde BEN биз а 
*pig-sticking' meet in tho nei; urini 
dict." Life tn the Mofussil, i. 140. Е 


PIG-TAIL, s This term is often 
applied to the Chinaman’s long plait 
of hair, by transfer from the queue of 
our grandfathers, to which the name 
was much more appropriate. Though 
now universal among the Chinese, 
this fashion was only introduced by 
their Manchu conquerors in the 17th 
century, and was “long resisted by 
the natives of the Amoy and Swatow 
districts, who, when fiually compelled 
to adopt the distasteful fashion, con- 
cealed the badge of slavery beneath 
cotton turbans, the use of which has 
survived to the present day” (Giles, 
Glossary of Reference, 32). Previously 
the Chinese wore their unshaven back 
hair gathered in a nct, or knotted in 
a chignon. De Rhodes (Rome, 1615, 
p. 5) says of the people of Tongking, 
that “like the Chinese they have the 
custom of thering the hair in fine 
nets under the hat.’ 

1879.—'*One sees a single Sikh driving 
four or fivo Chinamen in front of him, 
having knotted their pigtails together for 
roins.”—Aiss Bind/Golden Chersonese, 283. 


Й 

PILAU, PILOW, PILAF, &., s 
Pers. рй, or pilav, Skt. puldka, “а 
ball of boiled rice.’ А dish, in origin 
purely Mahommedan, consisting of 
meat, or fowl, boiled along with rice 
and spices. Recipes are given by 
Herklots ed. 1863, App. xxix.; and 
in the Aw-i-Akbart (ed. Blochmanu, 
i. 60), we have one for Atma puldo 
(ina * hash?) with several others to 
which the name is not given. The 
пите is almost as familiar in England 
as curry, but not the thing. It was 
an odd circumstance, some 45 years 
ago, that the two surgeon: of a 
dragoon regiment in India were called 
Currie and Pilleau. 

1616.—“‘Sometimes they boil pieces of 
flesh or hens, or othor fowl, cut in pieces in 
their rice, which dish they call pillaw. As 
they order it they make it a very excellent 
and a very well tasted food."—Terry, in 
Purehas, ii. 1471. 

"с, 1630. — “Tho feast begins: it was 
compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and 
candied dried meats,” —Sir T. Herbert, ed. 
1638, p. 138, [and for varieties, p. 310]. 


PINANG. 
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f . 1660.—“*. 
full; 


«+ «Bernier, ed. Constable, 121.] 


1673.—“‘ The most admired Dainty whero- 
Г ullow, 

' whereof they will fill themselves to the 
Throat and receive no hurt,-it boing so 


with they stuff themselves is 


well prepared for the Stomach."—Fryer, 


399. See also p. 98. At p. 404 he gives 


а recipe. 


1682.—'* They cate their pilaw and other 


Spoonc-meate withouto nes, taking u 
thon ow ol a 


heir pottage in tho hollow of their fingors.” 


—Ecclyn, Diary; Juno 19., 


1687.—“Thoy took up their Mess with 


thoir Fingers, as the Moors do their Pilaw, 
using no Spoons.”— Dampier, i. 430. 

1639.—“ Palau, that is Rico boil'd . . . 
with Spices intormixt, and a boil'd Fowl in 
tho middle, is tho most common Jndian 
Dish."—Ovington, 397. 

1711.—“ They cannot go to the Price of 
a Pilloe, or boil'd Fowl and Rice; but the 
better sort make that their principal Dish." 
— Lockyer, 231. 

1793.—'*On a certain day . . . all the 
Musulman ollicers belonging to your depart- 
mont shall bo entortained at tho charge of 
the Sircar, with a public ropast, to consist 
of Pullao of tho first sort." —Select Letters 
of Tippoo S., App. xlii. 

c. 1820.— ў 
«‹ And nearer as they came, a genial savour 

Of ceriain stews, and roast-meats, and 
pilaus, 
Things which in hungry mortals’ cyes 
find favour."— Оон Juan, v. 47. 

1818.—'* *Thoro's а pillau, «Кеч just 
as you like it, and Papa has broug t home 
tho best turbot in Billingsgate.' "— Váaity 
Fair, i. 20. 


PINANG, s. This is the Malay 
word for Areca, and it is almost 
always used by the Duteh to indicate 
that article, and after them by some 
Continental writers of other nations. 
'The Chinese word for the same B. 
duct—pin-lang—is probably, as Bret- 
schneider says, a corruption of the 
Malay word. (See PENANG.) 

'1603.—‘' They (the Javans) are v t 
ool und Ne hauo a ) esque 
called bettaile (sco BETELI which they 
vsually have COMES with them нагою e 
the: е, in boxes, or wra) in 
cloath Hie a КАЕ ОГО: Hep nut 
call , which are both in operation 
vory hott, and thoy ento them continually 
io warme thom within, and keepe them 
from the fluxe. They do likewiso take 
much tabacco, and also opium. 
ain Exact Discovrae, &o., of the 
1606, Sig. N. 2. 

1665,—‘ Their ordinary food . . . is Rice, 
Wheat, Pinange. . . . —Sir T. Herbert, 
Tracels, 1677, p. 365 (Stanf. Dict.)-] 


Scott, 
East. Indies, 


:.my clegant hosts wero 
Шу employed in cramming their mouths 
with as much Pelau as they could contain. 


1726.—“ But Shah Sousa gave him (viz. 
Van der Brock, an envoy to Raj i 


in 
1655) good words, and led him with 
Pinang e great favour), and promised that 
he shoul 


be amply paid for overything.”— 
Valeatija, v. 105. discedite 


PINDARRY, s. Hind. pinddri, 
pinddrd, but of which the more 
original form appears to be Mahr. 
pendhdri, a member of a band of 
plunderers called in that language 
pendhdr and  pendhdrd. The cty- 
mology of the word is very obscure. 
We may discard as a curious coinci- 
dence only, the circumstance observed 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the work 
quoted below (i. 37, note), that “Pin- 

‘a seems to have the same reference 
to Pandour that Kuzdk las to Cossack.” 
Sir John Malcolm observes that the 
most popular etymology among the 
natives ascribes the name to the dis- 
solute habits of the class, leading 
them to frequent the shops dealing 
їп an intoxicating drink called pinda. 

One of the senses of pendhd, accord- 
ing to Molesworth's Mahr. Dict., is ‘a 
drink for cattle and mien, prepared 
from Holcus sorghum’ (see JOWAUR) 
‘by steeping it and causing it to fer- 
ment.) Sir John adds; ‘Kurreein 
Khan’ (a famous Pindarry leader) 
‘told me he had never heard of any 
other reason for the name ; and Major 
Henley had the etymology confirmed 
by the most intelligent of the Pin- 
darries of whom he enquired’ (Central 
India, 9nd ed. i. 433). Wilson again 
considers the most, probable derivation 
to be from the Mahr. pendhd, but in 
the sense of a ‘bundle of rice-straw,’ 
and hara, ‘who takes,’ because the 
name was originally applied to horse- 
men who hung on to an army, and 
were employed in collecting forage. 
We cannot think either of the etymo- 
logies very satisfactory. We venture 
another, as a plausible suggestion 
merely. Both pind-parnd in Hindi, 
and pindds-basnen in Mahr. si ify 
‘to follow’; the latter being defin 
“to stick closely to; to follow to the 
death; used of the adherence of а 
disa; ble fellow. Such phrases 
would aptly apply to these hangers-on 
of an army in the field, looking out 

[The question has been 
by Mr. W. Irvine in an 
elaborate note published in the Indian 
Antiq. of 1900. To the above three 
suggestions he adds two made by other 


for prey. 
discussed 


PINDARRY. 
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authorities: 4. that the term was 
taken from the Beder race; 5. from 
Pinddrd, pind, ‘a lump of food, ar, 
‘bringer,’ a plunderer. As to the 
fourth suggestion, he remarks that 
there was a Beder race dwelling in 
Mysore, Belary and the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, But the objection to this ety- 
mology is that as far back as 1748 
both words, Bedar and Pinddri, are 
used by the native historian, Rim 
Singh Munshi, side by side, but ap- 
lied to different bodies of men. Mr. 
rvine's suggestion is that the word 
- Pinddri,or more strictly Pandhdr, comes 
from a place or region called Рапаћат 
or Pandhdr. This place is referred 
to by native historians, and seems to 
have been situated between Burhanpur 
and Handiya on the Nerbudda. There 
is good evidence to prove that la 
numbers of Pindüris were settled in 
this part of the country. Mr. Irvine 
sums up by saying: “If it were not 
for a passage in Grant Duff (H. of the 
Mahrattas, Bombay reprint, 157) І 
should have been ready to, maintain 
that I had proved my case. My argu- 
ment requires two things to make it 
irrefutable: (1) а very early connec- 
tion between Pandhàr and the Pind- 
hüris; (2) that the Pindharis had no 
early home or settlement outside 
Pandhür. As to the. first point, the 
recorded evidence seems to go no 
further back than 1794, when Send- 
hiah granted them lands in Nimàr; 
whereas before ‘that time the name 
had become fixed, and had even crept 
into Anglo-Indian vocabularies. As 
to the second point, Grant Duff says, 
and he if anybody must have known, 
that “there were a number of Pin- 
dharis about the borders of Mahi- 
rishtra and the Carnatic. . . .” Unless 
these men emigrated from Khandesh 
about 1796 (that is a hundred years 
before 1826, the date of Grant Dufl’s 
book), their presence in the South with 
the same name tends to disprove any 
pecial connection between their name, 
indhüri, and a place, Pindhür, several 
hundred miles from their country. On 
the other hand, it is a very singular 
coincidence that men known as Pin- | 
dhüris should have been newly settled 
about 1794 in a country which had 
been known as Pandhür at least. ninety 
рах before they thus occupied it. 
uch a mere fortuitous connection 
between Pandhir and the Pindhiris is 


so extraordinary that we may call jt 
an impossibility. A fair inference is 
that the region Pandhür was the 
original home of the Pindhiris, that 
they took their name from it, and 
that grants of land between Burhün- 

urand Handiya were made to them 
1n what had UD been their home- 
country, namely Pandhir.” 

The Pindáris seem to have grown 
up in the wars of the late Mahomme- 
dan dynasties in the Deccan, and in 
the latter part of the 17th century 
attached themselves to the Mahrattas 
in their revolt ара Aurangzib ; the 
first mention which we have seen of 
the name occurs at this time. For 
some particulars regarding them we 
refer to the extract from Ргіпѕер 
below. During and after the Mah- 
ratta wars of Lord Wellesley’s time 
many of the Pindári leaders obtained 

ants of land in Central India from 
Sindia and Holkar, and in tlie: chaos 
which reigned at that time outside the 
British territory their raids in all 
directions, attended by the most savage 
atrocities, became more and more in- 
tolerable ; these outrages extended 
from Bundelkhand on the N.E., Kadapa 
on the S., and Orissa on the S.E., to 
Guzerat on the W., and at last re- 
peatedly violated British territory. In 
a raid made upon the coast extend- 
ing from Masulipatam northward, the 
Pindiris in ten dis. plundered 339 
villages, btrning many, killing and 
wounding 682 persons, torturing 3600, 
and carrying off or destroying property 
to the amount of £250,000. It was 
not, however, till 1817 that the 
Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Hastings, found himself armed with 
permission from home, and in a posi- 
tion to strike at them effectually, and 
with the most extensive strategic com- 
binations ever brought into action in 
India. The Pindaris were completely 
crushed, and those of the native princes 
who anpnorted them compelled to sub- 
mit, whilst the British power for the 
first time was render 
mount throughout India. 

1706-7. — *'Zoolfecor Khan, after the 
rains pursued Dhunnah, who fled to the 
Beejapore country, and tho Khan followed 
him to the banks of the Kistnah. Тһе 
Pinderrehs took Velore, which howover 
was soon retaken... . A great caravan, 
coming from Aurungabad, was totally plun- 
dered and everything carried off, by a body 
of Mharattas, at only 12 coss distance from 
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tho imperial camp."— Narrative of a Bondeela j 


Officer, app. to Scott's Tr. of Firishta's Л. 
9 Deccan, ii. 122. [On this sce Malcolm, 
entral Judia, 2nd ed. i. 496. Mr. Irvino 
in the paper quoted abovo shows that it is 
doubtful if the author really; used the word. 
“Ву a strange coincidence the very со 
used by J. Scott is now in the “Saitek 
Museum. Оп turning to the passage I 
find ‘Реда Badar,’ a well-known man of 


the period) and not Pindara ог Pinderreh 
at all."] 


1762.—'' Siwaee Madhoo Rao . . . began 
to collect troops, stores, and heavy artil- 
m o that ne e length anton VAS 

horse, 60, darehs, an 

matchlock foot. . . . In reference ОО 
Pindarehs, it is not unknown that they are 
a low tribe of robbers entertained by some of 
the princes of the Dakhan, to plunder and 
lay waste tho territories of their enemies, 
and to serve for guides."— Z7. of Hydur 
Nail, by Meer Hassan Ali Khan, 149. (Mr. 
Irvine suspects that this may he on 
a misreading аз in the former quotation. 
"Tho carliest undoubted mention of tho namo 
in native historians is by Rim Singh (1748). 
Thero is a doubtful reference in tho Таг й- 
t-Muhammadi (1722-23)]. 

1784.—- Bindarras, who receive no pay, 
but ive a certain monthly sum to the com- 
mander-in-chicf for permission to maraud, 
or деде, under sanction of his banners." 
—Indian Vocabulary, s.v. 


1803.—** Depend upon it that no Pindar- 
ries or straggling horso will venturo to your 
rear, so long us you can keep tho enemy 
in check, and your detachment well in 
advance.”— Welington, ii. 219. 

1823.— “Оп asking an intelligent old 
Pindarry, who came to me on the part 
of Kurreem Khan, tho reason of this 
absence of high character, ho gave mo 
a short and shrewd answer: ‘Our occu- 
pation’ (said he) ‘was incompatible with the 
fine virtues and qualities you state; and 
1 suppose if any of our people over had 
them, tho first effect of such good feeling 
would be to make him leave our commu- 
nity "—Sir Jokin Malcolm, Central India, 
i. 496. 

L» . “Ho had ascended on horseback 
. » . being mounted on a Pindaree pep 
an animal accustomed to climbing."—Z/Ivole, 
J'ersonal Narrative, 292.] 

1825.—'*'l'ho name of Pindara is cocval 
with the carliest invasion of Hindoostan by 
the Mahrattas. . . . Tho designation was 
applied to a sort of sorry cavalry that 
accompanied tho Péshwa's armies in their 
expeditions, rendering them much tho same 
servico as the Cossacks perform for the 
armies of Russia. . . . The several leaders 
wont over with their bands from one chief 
to another, as best suited their private 
interests, or those of their followers. . . . 
Tho rivers gencrally became fordablo by tho 
close of the Dussera. The horses then wero 
shod, and a leader of tried courage and 
conduct having been chosen as Lukbureea, 
all that were inclined set forth on a foray 
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PINTADO. 
or Lukbur, as it was callod in the Pindaree 
nomenclature; all were mounted, though 
not equally well. Out of a thousand, tho 
proportion of good cavalry might be 400: 
tho favourite weapon was a bamboo spear 
++ but... it was a rule that every 
15th or 20th man of the fighting Pindarees 
should ‘bo armed with a matchlock. Of the 
remaining 600, 400 were usually common 
looteas (seo LOOTY), indifferently mounted, 
and armed with ovory variety of weapon, 
and the rest, slaves, attendants, and camp- 
followers, mounted on tattoos, or wild 
ponies, and keoping up with the /wAbur in 
the best manner they could." — /^rinsep, Hist. 
of Pol. and Mil. Transactions (1813-1823), 
i. 37, note. 

1829.—'*The person of whom sho asked 
this question said ‘Brinjaree’ (sec BRIN- 
JARRY)... but the lady understood him 
Pindaree, and tho name was quite sufficient. 
Sho Jumped out of the palanquin and ran 
towards homo, screaming, * Pindarees, Pin- 
darees.' "—Men. of John Shipp, ii. 281. 

рата 
'* So I took to tho hills of Malwa, and the 

frco Pindaree lifo.” 
Sir A. Lyall, The Old Pindaree. 


PINE-APPLE. (See ANANAS.) 
[The word has been corrupted by native 
weavers into pinaphal or minaphal, as 
the name of a silk fabric, so called 
because of the pine-apple pattern on it. 
(See Yusuf Ali, Mon. on Silk, 99.)] 


PINJRAPOLE, s A hospital for 
animals, existing perhaps only in Guz- 
erat, is P сапер Guz. Rey for 
pinjrapol, [properly a. cage (pinjra) for 
the. sacred Mall (pola) "APER in tlie 
name of Siva] See Heber, ed. 1844, ii. 
120, and Oriugton, 300-301 ; [P. della 
Valle, Hak. Soc. i. 67, 70, Forbes (Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 156) describes “the 
Banian hospital” at Surat; but they 
do not use this word, which Moles- 
worth says is quite modern in Mahr.] 

1808.—''Evory marriage and mercantile 
transaction among them is taxed with a 


contribution for the Pinjrapole ostensibly.” 
— В. Drummond. 


PINTADO. From the Port. 

а. A ‘painted’ (or ‘spotted ") cloth, 
їе. chintz (EAM "Though th word 
was applied, we believe, to all printed 
goods, some of the finer Indian chintzes 
were, at least in part, finished by hand- 
painting. 

1579.—“ With cloth of diverso colours, 


not much unlike our vsunll itadoes."— 
Drake, World Encompass, Hak. Soo. 143. 


[1602.—'*. . . some fino рабаз 
Вифк«оой, First Letter Book, 31] 
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1002-5.—'*. . . about their loynes a fine 
Pintadoe." — Scot's Discourse of Java, in 
»Purchas, i. 161. 

1606.—‘ Honre the Generall deliuered a 
Letter from tho KINGS MAIESTIE of 
ENGLAND, with а fayre standing Сарро, 
and a cover doublo gilt, with divers of tho 
choicest Pintadoes, which heo kindly ac- 
copted of." —JAMiddlrton's Voyage, Е. 3. 

poeni of divers sorts will 
soll. ‚ . . The names аге Sarassa, Berumpury, 
largo Chaudes, Selematt Cambaita, Selematt 
white and black, Cheat Betime and divers 

others." — Danvers, Lettera, i. 75. 

c. 1030.—'* Also they stain Linnen cloth, 
which wo call pantadoes."—Sir 7. Herbert, 
ed. 1077, p. 301:] 

1665.—-"'To Woodcott . . . whero was а 
roomo hung with Pintado, full of figures 
greate and small, prettily representing 
sundry trades and occupations of the In- 
dians." — Ecelyu's Diary, Dec. 30. 

с. 1759. — ‘Tho илы nod EN: fin 
painted goods, will, if tho market is no! 
оаа, find immediate vent, and sell 
for 100 cent," — Letter from Pegu, in 
Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 120. 


b. A name {о Anglo-Indian) for 
the Guinea-fowl. This may have been 
given from the resemblance of the 
speckled feathers to a chintz. But in 
fact pinta in Portuguese is ‘a spot,’ or 
fleck, so that probably it only means 

eckled. This is the explanation of 

luteau. [The word із more commonly 
applied to the cape Pigeon. See Mr. 
Gray’s note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. 
Soc. i. 21, who quotes from Fryer, 
p.12] 


PISACHEE, Skt. pisich a she- 
demon, m. pisdcha. In S. India some 
of the demons worshipped by the 
ancient tribes аге so called. The spirits 
of the dead, and particularly of those 
who have met with violent deaths, are 
especially so entitled. They are called 
in Tamil pey. Sir Walter Elliot con- 
siders that the Pisdchis were (as in the 
case of Hdkshasas) a branch of the ab- 
original inhabitants. In a note he 
says: ‘The Pigdchi dialect appears to 
have been a distinct Dravidian dialect, 
still to be recognised in the speech of 
the Paraiya, who cannot pronounce 
distinctly some of the pure Tamil 
letters! There is however, in the 
Hindu drama a Pisdcha bhdshd, a 
gibberish or corruption of Sanskrit, 
Introduced. [This at the present day 
has been applied to English.] The 
term pisüchi is also applied to the 
small eireular storms commonly by 


PISANG. 


Europeans called devils (q.v. We 
do not know where Archdeacon Hare 
вее below) found the isachz to be a 
achite demon. 


1610.—The fifth (mode of Hindu mar- 
riago) is the Pistcha-cetcdha, when the lover, 
without obtaining the sanction of the girl's 
parents, takes hor homo by means of talis- 
mans, incantations, and such like magical 

ractices, and then marrics her. Pisách, 
in Sanskrit, is the name of a demon, which 
takes whatever person it fixes on, and as 
the above marriage takes place after the 
same manner, it has been called by this 
namo,"—The Dabistin, ii. 72; [Seo Manx, 
їй. 34]. 

c. 1780.—'* * Опо demandez-vous?” leur 
criai-je d'un ton de voix rude. ‘Pourquoi 
restez-vous Ik à m'attendro? et d'où vient 
quo ces autres femmes se sont enfuies, 
commo si j'étos un Péschaseh (esprit 
malin), ou une béte sauvage qui voulüt 
vous devorer t ' "— Z[aafner, ii. 287. 

1801.—'* They believe that such men as 
dio accidental deaths become Pysáchi, or 
evil spirits, and are exceedingly trouble- 
somo by making oxtraordinary noises, in 
families, and occasioning tits and other 
diseases, especially in women.”—/", Bucka- 
панз Mysore, iii. 17. 

1816.—'* Whirlwinds . . . at the end of 
March, and beginning of April, carry dust 
and light things along with them, and аго 
called by the natives радан or devils,” 
—-lsiatic Journal, ii. 367. 

1819.—**'These demons or peisaches are 
the usual attendants of Shiva.”—/rstine on 
Elephanta, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans. i. 219. 

1827.—'* As a little girl was playing round 
me one day with her white flock over her 
head, I laughingly called her Pisashee, 
tho name which tho Indians give to thoir 
white devil. The child was delighted with 
so fino a name, and ran about the houso 
crying out to every one she met, J am the 
Pisashee, / am ike Pisashee. Would she 
have done so, had she been wrapt in black, 
and called witch or devil instead? No: for, 
as usual, the reality was nothing, the sound 
and colour everthing.”—J. C. Mare, in 
Cuesses at Truth, by Two Brothers, 1% 
Series, ed. 1838, p. 7. 


PISANG, s This is the Mala 
word for plantain or banana aav. 
It is never used by English people, 
but is the usual word among the Dutch, 
and common also among the Germans, 
[Norwegians and Swedes, who probably 
got it through the Dutch.] 


б Еа Таа р Еу des 
ruits, como du "—4. Roger, 
La Porte Ourerte, p. nmn $ b 

€.1785.— '' Nous arrivàmesau d vil 
de Colla, où nous vimes de belles allées de 
bananiers ou pisang. . . ."—Zaafncr, ii. 85 


| 
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[1875.—'* Of the pisang or plantain . . . 
thero aro over thirty kinds, dt which, tho 
J'isang-inas, or. goldon plantain, so named 
from its colour, though one of the smallest, 
is nevertheless most deservedly prized."— 
—Thowson, The Straits of Malacca, 8.) 


.PISHPASH, s Apparently a fac- 
litious Anglo-Indiau word, applied to 
a slop of rice-soup with small pieces of 
meat in it, much used in-the Auglo- 
Indian nursery. [It is apparently P. 
pash- pash, ‘shivered or broken in 
pieces’; from Pers. pashidan.] 

18314.— They found the Secretary disen- 
gaged, that is to say, if surrounded with 
huge volumes of Financial Reports on ono 
side, and a small silver tray holding.a mess 
of pishpash on tho other, can be called dis- 
engaged.” —74e Baboo, &c. і. 85. 


PITARRAH, s A coller or box 
used in traveling by palankin, to 
carry the iraveller's clothes, two such 
being slung to a banghy (y.v.). Hind. 
pitard, petdrd, Skt. pitaka, ‘a basket? 
The thing was properly a basket made 
of сапе ; but in later practice of tin 
sheet, with a light wooden frame. 


[1833.—'*. . . he sat in tho palanquin, 
which was tilled with water up to his neck, 
whilst everything he had in his batara (or 
*trunk') was soaked with wot. . . ."— 
T'ravels of Dr. Wolff, ii. 198.] 

18419.—*'*'Tho attention of tho staff was 
valled to the necessity of putting their 
pitarahs and property in the Bungalow, 
as thieves abounded. ‘My dear Sir,’ was 
the reply, ‘wo are quite safe; we havo 
nothing.’ "—Delhi Gazette, Nov. 7. 

1853.—''It was very soon settled that 
Onkfield wad to sond io the dák bungalow 
for his petarahs, and кіпу with Staunton 
for about three weeks,"—W. D. Arnold, 
Oaljield, i, 223. 


PLANTAIN, s. This is the name 
hy which the Musa sepientum is uni- 
versally known to Anglo-India. Books 
distinguish between the Musasaptentum 
or plautain, and the Musa paradiscica 
or banana; but it is hard to under- 
stand where the line is supposed to 
be drawn. Variation is gradual and 
infinite. 

The botanical name Musa represents 
the Ar. mauz, and that again is from 
the Skt. mocha. The specific name 
sapicntum arises out of a misunder- 
standing of a passage in Pliny, which 
we have ES under the head 
Jack. The specific paradisaica is de- 
rived from the old belief of Oriental 
Christians (entertained also, if not 
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originated by the p D that 
this was the tree from whose leaves 
Adam and Eve made themselves aprons. 
A further mystical interest attached 
also to the fruit, which some believed 
to be the forbidden apple of Eden. 
For in the pattern footie hy the core 
or seeds, when the fruit was cut across, 
our forefathers discerned an image of 
the Cross, or even of the Crucifix. 
Medieval travellers generally call the 
fruit either Musa or ‘Fig of Paradise, 
or sometimes ‘Fig of India, and to 
this day in the W. Indies the common 
small plantains are called ‘figs? The 
Portuguese also habitually called it 
“Indian Fig? And this perhaps origi- 
nated some confusion in Milton’s mind, 
leading him to make the Banyan 
(Ficus Indica of Pliny, as of inodern 
botanists) the Tree of the aprons, and 
greatly to exaggerate the size of the 
eaves of that ficus. 

The name banana is never cmployed 
by the English in India, though it is 
the name universal in tle London 
iruit-shops, where this fruit is now 
to be had at almost all sensous, and 
often of excellent quality, imported 
chiefly, we believe, from Madeira, [and 
more recently from Jamaica, Mr. 
Skeat adds that in the Strait Settle- 
ments the name plantain seems to be 
reserved for those varieties which are 
only eatable when cooked, but the 
word banana is used indifferently with 
plantain, the latter being on the whole 
perhaps the rarer word]. 

The name plantain is no more origin- 
ally Indian than is banana. Tt, or 
rather platano, appears to have been 
the name under which the fruit was 
first carried to the W. Indies, accord- 
ing to Oviedo, in 1516; the first 
edition of his book was pullished in 
1526. That author is careful to ex- 
plain that the plant was improperly so 
called, as it was quite another thing 
from the platanus described by Pliny. 
Bluteau says the word is Spanish. We 
do not know liow it came to be applied 
to the Muse. [Mr. Guppy (8 ser. 
Noles d: Queries, viii. 87) suggests that 
“the Spaniards have obtained platano 
from the Carib and Galibi words for 
banana, viz, bulatann« and palatana, 
hy the process followed by the Aus- 
tralian colonists when they converted 
а native name for the casuarina trees 
into ‘she-oak’; and that we can thus 
explain how platano came in Spanish 
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to signify both the plane-tree and the 
banana” — Prof. Skeat (Concise Dict. 


s.v.) derives plantain from Lat. planta, 
‘a plant’; properly ‘a spreading sucker 
or shoot’; and says that the plantain 
took its name from its spreading leaf.] 
The rapid spread of the plantain or 
banana in the West, whence both 
names were carried back to India, is 
a counterpart to the rapid diffusion of 
the ananas in the Old World of Asia. 
It would seem from the translation 
of Mendoça that in his time (1585) the 
Spaniards had come to use the form 
БШ which our Englishmen took 
up as plantam and plantain. But 
even in the 1736 edition of Bailey's 
Dict. the only explanation of plantain 
given is as the equivalent of the Latin 
plantago, the field-weed known by the 
former name. Platano and Plantano 
are used in the Philippine Islands by 
the Spanish population. 


1336.—'*Sunt in Syria ot Aegypto poma 
oblonga quae Paradisi nuncupantur optimi 
saporis, mollia, in ore cito dissolubilia: per 
transvorsum quotiescumque ipsa incideris 
invenies Crucifixum . . . diu non durant, 
unde per mare nd nosiras partes duci non 
possunt incorrupta."—Gul. de Boldensele. 

c. 1350.—''Sunt enim in orto illo Adae 
de Seyllano primo musue, quas incolae ficus 
vocant . . . ot istud vidimus oculis nostris 

juod ubicunque inciditur per transversum, 
in utriquo parte incisurac videtur ymago 
hominis crwcifizi . . . ot de istis foliis ficüs 
Adam et Eva fecerunt sibi perizomata. . . .” 
—Jokn de’ Marignolli, in Cathay, &c. p. 352. 

1381.—'* And there is again a fruit which 
many people assert to be that regardin 
which our first father Adam sinned, and 
this fruit they call Muse. . . in this fruit 
an вее a very great miracle, for when you 
ivido it anyway, whethor lengthwa; з or 
across, or cut it as you will, you shall see 
inside, as it were, the image of the Crucifix ; 
and of Biers лайга many times mado 

"— Viaggio di Simone Sigoli (Firenze, 

862, p. 160). 
1526 (tr. 1577).—“ Thore aro also certayno 
lantes whicho the Christians call Platani. 
n the myddest of the plant, in the highest 
pt thercof, thero growcth a cluster with 
lourtie or fiftio platans about it. . . . This 
cluster ought to be taken from the plant, 
when any one of tho platans begins to 
appenre yelowo, at which timo thoy take it, 
and hang it in their houses, whoro all tho 
cluster waxeth rype, with all his platans.” 
—Ociedo, transl. in Eden's Hist. of Tracayle, 


1552 (tr. 1582).—'' Moreover the Ila 
(of Nom brs) is verye pleasaunt, having ane 
ae SERES сараа апа аге 

. «=. Figges of tho jas... .” 
S astaneda, DN AED S 
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1579.—". . . a fruit which thoy call Figo 
(Magellane calls it a figgo of a span long, but 
it is no other than that which the Spaniards 
and Portingalls have named Plantanes)."— 
Drake's Voyage, Hak. Soc. p. 142. 

1585 (tr. 1588).—''Thero aro mountaines 
vory thicko of orango troos, siders [1.e. cedrus, 
‘citrons’], limes, plantanos, and palmas,"— 
Mendoça, by R. Parke, Hak. Soc. ii. 330. * 

1588. —“ Our Genorall mado their wiues to 
fetch vs Plantans, Lymmons, and Oranges, 
Pine-apples, and other fruits. — Voyage of 
Master Thomas Candish, in Purchas, i. 64. 

1588 (tr. 1604.—'*. . . the first that 
shall be necdefullo to treate of is tho 
Plantain (Platano), or Plantano, ns tho 
vulgar call it. . . . The reason why tho 
Spaniards call it platano (for tho Indians 
had no such name), was, as in other trees 
for that they have found some resemblance 
of the ono with tho other, even as they 
called some fruites prunes, pines, and cu- 
cumbers, being far difforent from those 
which are called by those names in Castille. 
Tho thing wherein was most resemblance, 
in my opinion, between the platanos at the 
Indies and those which the ancients did 
celebrato, is the greatnes of the leaves. . . . 
But, in truth, there is no more comparison 
.nor resemblance of the one with the other 
than there is, as the Proverb saith, betwixt 
an ерге and а chesnut.”—Joseph de Acosta, 
transl. by E. G., Hak. Soc. i. 241. 

1593.—“‘ The plantane is a trec found in 
most parts of Afrique and America, of 
which two leaves are sufficient to cover a 
man from top to toe.”—Hatrkins, Voyage into 
the South Sca, Hak. Soc. 49. 

1610.—**. . . and every day failed not 
to send cach man, being one and fiftie in 
number, two cakes of white bread, and a 

uantitie of Dates and Plantans,..." 
Sir H. Middleton, in Purchas, i. 254. 
с. 1610.— Ces Gentils ayant pitié de moy, 
il y eut vno femmo qui mo mit... vno 
seruiete do feuilles de plantane accommo- 
dées ensemble auec des espines, puis mo 
jetta dessus du rys cuit auec упо cortnino 
sauce qu'ils appellent cari! (see CURRY). 
2s S —Mocquet, Voyages, 292. 

.p , “They (elephants) require . . . 
besides lcaves of trees, chiefly of the Indian 
fig, which we call Bananes and the Turks 
Кын aerd de Laval, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 

1616.—‹Тһеу have to these another fruit 
wo English there call а Planten, of which 
many of them grow in clusters together . . . 
very yellow when they are Ripe, and then 
they taste like unto a JVorwick Pear, but 
much better,” —Terry, ed. 1665, p. 360. 

c. 1635.— 
*. . - with candy Plantains and tho juicy 


ne, 

On choicest Melons and sweet Grapes 
they dine, 

And with Potatoes fat their wanton 
Swine.” 
Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands. 
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c. 1635.— 
** Oh how I long my careless Limbs to lay 
одо; the Plantain's Sbade; and all tho 


ау 
With amorous Airs my Fancy entortain." 
Waller, Battle of the Summer Islands, 
c. 1660.— 
«Tho ED (at Brasil Bacone call'd) tho 


ато 
Of tho Eastern Plane-tree takos, but not 
tho samo: 
me em so large, one single Leaf can 
hado 
ES that is beneath her Covert 
laid ; Е 
Under whose vordant Leaves fair Apples 


grow, 
Sometimes two Hundred on a single 
Bough. . . ." 
Cowley, of Plants, Bk. v. 


1664— 
* Wake, Wake Quevera! Our soft rest 
And Пу together with t 
ni together with our country’s peace. 
No Es must we sleop udi dated 
shade, 
Which neither heat could pierco nor cold 
invade ; 
Where bountcous Nature never feels 


decay, 
And opening buds drive falling fruits 
away.” 
Dryden, Prologue to the Indian Queen. 

1673.—" Lower than these, but with a 
Leaf far broader, stands the curious Plan- 
tan, loading its tender Body with a Fruit, 
whose clusters emulate the Grapes of Cunaar, 
which burthonod two men’s shoulders."— 
Fryer, 19. 

1630.—'*The Plantain I take to bo King 
of all Fruit, not oxcept tho Coco itself.”— 
Dumpier, i. 311. 

1689.—**. . . and now in tho Governour's 
Garden (at St. Helena) and some others 
of the Island are quantities of Plantins, 
Bonanoes, and other delightful Fruits 
brought from the East. . . ."—Oviugton, 
100. 


1761.— 
* But rouna tho upland huts, bananas 
ant; 
A wholesome nutriment bananas yield, 
And sunburnt labour loves its breezy 


shade, Д 
Thoir graceful screen lot kindred plan- 
tanes join, e m 
And with their broad vans shiver in the 
breeze." Grainger, Bk, iv. 
1805.—''The plantain, in some of its 
kinds, supplies the place of bread.”—Orme, 
Fragments, 479. 


PLASSEY, п.р. The village Palas, 
which gives its name to Lord Clives 
famous: battle (June 23, 1757). It is 
said to take its name from the palas 
(or dhawk) tree. 

—“... have t reason 
Gi abs of een Poglish’s conduct in 


FF 
— 


not waiting at Placy . . . and that if 
he had staid anothor day nt Plaoy, os 
Tullerooy Caun was marching with nt 

force towards Cutway, they presume tho 
Mahrattas would have retreated inland on 
their approach and left him an open 
passage. «Letter froin Council at Cosim- 

zar, in Long, p. 2. 

[1757.—Clive's original report of the battlo 
is dated on tho раш of Placis.” Birde 
wood, Report on Old Records, 57.) 

1768-71. — “ Goneral CLIVE, who should 
have been the leader of tho English troops 
in this battlo (Plassy), left the command 
to Colonel Coote, and remained hid in his 
palankeon during the combat, out of tho 
reach of the shot, and did not mako hia 
appearance before the enemy were put to 
flight," — Stacorinus, E.T. i. 486. This 
stupid and inaccurate writer says that 
sovoral English officers who were present at 
tho battle related this **anecdote" to him. 
This, it may bo hoped, ія as untrue as the 
rest of the story. Even to such a writer 
one would have supposed that Clivo's mottlo 
would be familiar. 


PODAR,s. Hind. podddr, corrn. of 
Pers: fotaddr, from fota, ‘a bag of 
money.’ A cash-keeper, or especially 
an officer attached to a treasury, whose 
business it is to weigh money and 
bullion and appraise the value of coins. 


[c. 1590.—'* The Treasurer, Called in the 
language of the day Fotadar."—/[im, cd. 
Jarrett, ii. 49.] 

1680.—*'' Podar.” (Sec under DUSTOOR.) 

1683.—" The like losses in proportion woro 

referred to bo proved by Ramchurne 
odar, Bendura bun Podar, and Mamoo- 
hishwas who produced thoir sovoral books 
for опоо —1Iedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
i. 84. 
1772. — *Podür, n monoy-changor or 
teller, under a shroff."—Verelst, View of 
Bengal, Gloss, s. v.] 


POGGLE, PUGGLY, &c, s. Pro- 
erly Hind. pagal; ‘a madman, an 
idiot’; often used colloquially by 
Anglo- Indians. A friend belonging 
to that body used to adduce a maca- 
ronic adage which we fear the non- 
Indian will fail to appreciate: “Pagal 
et pecunia jaldè separantur!” — [See 
NA ] 

1829.—''It's true the people call mo, Т 
know not why, the pugley."—Mem. Jolu 
Shipp, ii. 255. 

1866. — “I was foolish enough to I 
these budmashes beforehand, and they 
have thrown me over. [ must have been 
a to do it."—Treeelyan, The Dawk 
Bungalow, 385. 

[1885. — “Ho told me that the native 
name for a regular picnic is a ‘Poggle- 
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Khana,’ that is, a fool's dinner." — Lady 
Јата, Viceregal Life, 88.] 


POISON-NUT, s. 
vomica, L. 


POLEA, np. Mal. pulayan, [from 
Tam. pulam, ‘a field,’ because in Mala- 
Dar they ure occupied in rice cultiva- 
tion] A person of а low or impure 
tribe, who causes pollution (pula) to 
those of higher caste, if he ap- 

roaches within a certain distance. 

The rules which regulate their mect- 
ing with other poopie are йр by 
Mr. Logan (Malabar, i. 118).] From 
pula the Portuguese form also the 
verbs cmpolear-se, ‘to become polluted 
by the touch of a low-caste person, 
and descmpolear-sc, ‘to purify oneself 
after such pollution’ (Gouvea, ї. 97, 
and Synod. Р 52»), superstitions which 
Menezes found prevailing among the 
Christians of Malabar. (See HIRAVA.) 


1510.—** Tho fifth class aro called Poliar, 
who collect pepper, wine, and nuts... 
tho Poliar may not approach either the 
Naeri (sce NAIR) or tho Brahmins within 
50 paces, unless they have been called by 
them. . . ."— Vartkema, 142. 

1516.—''Thoro is another lower sort of 
gentiles called puler. . . . They do not 
speak to the nairs except for a long way 
off, as far as thoy can be heard speaking 
with a loud voice. . . . And whatever man 
or woman should touch them, their relations 
immediately kill them like а contaminated 
thing. . . ."— Barbosa, 143. 

1572.— 

"A ky, da gente toda, ricca e pobre, 

Do fabulas composta se imagina : 

Andiio nus, ө somente hum pano cobre 

As partes que a cubrir natura onsina. 

Dous modos ha do gente ; porque a nobro 

fare chamados siio, o a minos dina 

Poleas tem por nome, а quem obriga 

A ley niio misturar a casta antiga.” 
Camées, vii. 37. 


Strychnos тих 


By Burton : 
“Tho Law that holds the people high and 


low, 
is fraught with false phantastick tales long 


pas 

they go unclothed, buta Hing they throw 

for decent purpose round the loins and 
waist: 

Two modes of men are known: tho nobles 


now 
the gamp of Nayrs, who call the lower 


cas 
Poléas, whom their haughty laws contain 
from intermingling with the higher 
strain. . . ." 
_ 1098.—:' Whon tho Portingales came first 
into India, and made league and composi- 
tion with the King of Cochin, the Nayros 
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POLIGAR. 


desired that men shovld give thom placo, 
and turne out of the Nar when they metto 
in tho Strectes, ах the Polyas . . ." (used 
to do).—Lixschotea, 78 5 [Hak. Soc. i. 281; 
also sce i. 279]. 

1600.—*. . . he said by way of insult 
that ho would order him to touch a Poleaa, 
which is one of tho lowest castes of Malauar.” 
—Courea, f. 76. 

1026. — ‘These Puler are Theoves and 
Sorcerers.” —Lurchas, Pilgrimage, 553. 

[1727.—''Poulias." (Sco under MUCOA.) 

[1754.—" Niadde and Pullie are two low 
castes on the Malabar coast. . . .”—Ives, 26. 

[1760.—**. . . Poolighees, a cast hardly 
suffered to breathe the common air, being 
driven into tho forrests and mountains out 
of tho commerce of mankind. . . ."—Grow, 
2nd cd. ii. 161 sey.] 

1770.—" Their degradation is still more 
complete on tho Malnbar coast, which has 
not [беп subdued by the Mogul, and whore 
they (the pariahs) aro called Pouliats."— 

Raynal, E.T. 1798, i. 6. 

1865.—'* Further south in India we find 
polyandry among . . . Poleres of Malabar." 
—MeLennan, Primitice Marriage, 179. 


POLIGAR, s. This term is peculiar 
tothe Madras Presidency. The persons 
so called were properly subordinate 
feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or 
less wild, and generally of predatory 
habits in former days ; they are now 
much the same as Zemindars in the 
highest use of that term (q.v.) The 
word is Tam. pdlatyakkdran, ‘the 
holder of a pdlaiyam,’ or feudal estate ; 
Tel. palegadu ; and thence Mahr. pale- 
gar ; the English form being no doubt 
taken from one of the two latter. 
The southern Poligars gave much 
trouble about 100 years ago, and the 
* Poligar wars” were somewhat serious 
affairs. In various assaults on Рапја- 
lamkurichi, one of their forts in Tin- 
nevelly, hetween 1799 and 1801 there 
fell 15 British officers. Much regard- 
ing the Poligirs of the south will he 
found in Nelsons Madura, and in 
Bishop Caldwell’s very interesting 
History of Tinnevelly. Most of the 
quotations apply to those southern 

istriets. But the term was used 
north to the Mahratta boundary. 

1681.—'* They pulled down tho Polegar's 
houses, who being conscious of his guilt, had 
fled and hid himself.” — Wheeler, 1. 118. 

1701. — “Lo lendemain jo me rendis à 
Tailur, c'est une petite ville qui appartient 
à un autre Paleagaren."— Jtt, Edif. x. 269. 

1745. — ** J'espèro quo Votre Eminenco 
agréora l'établissement d'une nouvello Mis- 
sion prés des Montagnes appellées vul- 
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gairement des Palleagares, ой aucun 
Missionnaire n'avait paru jusqu'à présont. 
Cetto contrée est soumise à dives petits Rois 
appellés également Pallea , qui sont 
independans du Grand Mogul quoiquo 
placés presque au milieu do son Empiro."— 
Norbert, Men, ii. 406-7, 

1751. — “A Polygar . .. undertook to 
conduct them through defiles and passes 
La to very few except himself.” —Orme, 
i. 373. 

1780.—'' Ho (Hyder) now moved towards 
tho pass of Changana, and encamped upon 
his sido of it, and sent ten thousand poly- 
gars to clear away the pass, and make a 
road sufficient to enable his artillery and 
Stores to pass through." — Лон. James 
Lindsay, in Lives of the Lindsays, iii. 933. 

с ‘<The matclilock men are geueraliy 
accompanied hy poligars, a sct of fellows 
that are almost savage, and make uso of no 
other weapon than a pointed bamboo spcar, 
18 or 20 fect loug."— Muaro's Nurratice, 131. 

1783.—'* To Mahomet Ali they twice sold 
the Kingdom of ‘Tanjore. То tho sumo 
Mahomet Ali they sold at least twelvo 
sovereign Princes called the Polygars."— 
Burke's Spach on Fox's India Bill, in Works, 
йі. 458, 

1800. — **1 think Pournaya's mode of 
dealing with these rajahs . . '. is excellent. 
Ho sets them up in jalankins, elephants, 
&c., and a great sowarry, and makes them 
attend to his person. They are treated with 
great respect, which they like, but can do 
no. mischief in the country. ОЮ Hyder 
adopted this plan, and his operations were 
seldom impeded by polygar wars.” — А. 
Wellesley to T. Munro, їп гуннов Men. 
xci. 

1801.—**The southern Poligars, a race 
of rude warriors habituated to arms cf 
independence, had been hut lately subdued.” 
—Welsh, і. 57. 

1809.—*' Tondiman is an hereditary title. 
His subjects are Polygars, and xince the 
lato war... he is become the chief of 
those tribes among whom the singular 
Jaw exists of the female inheriting the 
sovereienty in preference to the male."— 
Ld. Valentia, i. 361. 

180S.—** There are 72 bastions ta the fort 
of Madura; and cach of them was now 
formally placed in charge of a particular 
chief, who was bound for himself and his 
heirs to keep his post at all times, and under 
all circumstances. He was also bound to 
pay а fixed annual tribute; to supply and 
ea in readiness a quota of troops for tho 
Governor's armies ; to keop tho Governor's 
peace over a particular tract of country. 
++. A grant was made to him of a tract 
of a country . . . together with tho title of 
Påleiya Kéran (Poligar) . . ."—WNelson’s 
Madura, Pt. iii. p. 99. 

». ‘Some of the Poligars were placed 
in authority over others, and in time of war 
мего answerable for tho goad conduct of 
their subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was 
chief of them all; and the Poligar of Dindi- 


gul is constanti; kon of na bei 

chief of dichtes Poligars DON hes ke 
levying of vay was required tho Dolzva: 
(seo DALAWA’ ) sent requisitions to suci 
and such Poligars to furnish so many armed 
men within a certain time. . . ."—WNelsun's 
Madura, Pt. iii. p. 157. 

The word got transferred in English 
lance to the people under such СЯ tose 
quotations above, 1780-1809); and especi- 
ally, it would scem, to those whose habits 
were predatory : 

1869,—'' Thero is а third well-defined race 
mixed with the general роп to which 
а common origin may probably bo assigned, 
I mean the pronator classes. In tho south 
they aro called Poj and consist of 
the tribes of Marawars, Kallars (sco 
COLLERY), Bedars (оо BYDE), Ramuses 
(sce RAMOOSY): and in tho North are ro- 
presented by tho Kolis (see COOLY) of 
iuzerat, and the Gujars (sco GOOJUR) of 
the N.W. Provinces." — Sir Walter Elliot, 
in J. Atha. Soc. La, NS. i. 119, 


[POLIGAR DOG, з. A large breed 
of dogs found iu S. India, “The 
Polygar dog is large and powerful, 
and is peculiar in. being without hair” 
(Balfour, Cyci. i. 568).] 


[1853.—'* It was evident that the original 


[or th had been crossed with the bull-dog, 


or the large Poligar dog of India.” — 
Сашуікі, Old Forest Ranger, 3rd ed. p. 12.) 


POLLAM, s. Tam. pelaiyam ; Tel. 
расти; (sce under POLIGAR). 


1783.—“ Tho principal reason which they 
assigned against tho extirpation of the 
polygars (sce POLIGAR) was that tho 
, Weavers were protected in their fortresses. 
They might havo added, that the Company 
itself which stung them to death, had been 
warmed in the hosom of these unfortunate 
princes ; for on the taking of Madras by tho 

rench, it was in their hospitable pollams 
that most of the inhabitants found refuge 
and protection." — uds. Speech on Fox's 
E. I. Bill, in Works, iii, 488. 

1795.—''Having submitted the general 
remarks on the Pollams J shall proceed to 
observe that in general the conduct of the 
Poligars is much better than could bo 
expected from a race of men, who havo 
hitherto been excluded from those ad- 
vantages, which almost always attend 
conquered countrics, an intercourse with. 
their conquerors. With the exception of 
a very few, when I arrived they had never 
seen a European. . . EAE on Dindigal, 
by Mr. Wynch, quoted in Nelson's Madura, 
Pt. iv. p. 15. 


POLO, s The game of hockey on 
horseback, introduced of late years 
into England, under this name, which 
comes from Balti; polo being properly 


POLO. 


in the language of that region the ball 
used in the Y me. The game thus 
lately revived was once known and 

ractised (though in various forms) 
From Provence to the borders of China 
(see CHICANE). It had continued to 
exist down to our own day, it woul 
seem, only near the extreme East and 
the extreme West of the Himilaya, 
viz. at Manipur in the East (between 
Cachar and Burma), and on the West 
in the high valley of the Indus (in 
Тайак, Balti, Astor and Gilgit, an 
extending into Chitral). From the 
former it was first adopted by our 
countrymen at Calcutta, and a little 
later (about 1864) it was introduced 
into the Punjab, almost simultaneously 
from the Lower Provinces and from 
Kashmir, where the summer visitors 
had taken it up. It was first played 
in England, it would seem at Alder- 
shot, in July 1871, and in August 
of the same year at Dublin in the 
Phoenix Park. The next year it was 
played in many places. But the first 
mention we can find in the Times is 
a notice of a match at Lillie-Bridge, 
July 11, 1874, in the next day's 
paper. There is mention of the game 
in the Illustrated London News of July 
90, 1872, where it is treated as a new 
invention by British officers in India. 
[According to the author of the Bad- 
minton Library treatise on the game, 
it was adopted by Lieut. Sherer in 
1854, and a club was formed in 1859. 


The same writer fixes its introduction | £2 


into the Punjab and N.W.P. in 1861- 
69. See also an article in Baily’s 
Magazine on “The Early History of 
Polo? (June 1890). ‘The Central 
Asion form is described, under the 
name of Baiga or Kok-büra, ‘grey wolf,’ 
by Schuyler (Turkistan, 1. 268 seqq.) 
and that in Dardistan by Biddulph 


Gite of the Hindoo Koosh, 84 scqq.).] 


n Ladik it is not indigenous, but an |20 


introduction from Baltistan. See a 
careful and interesting account of the 
game of those parts in Mr. F. Drew's 
excellent book, Zhe Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, pp. 380-392. 

We learn from Professor Tylor that 
the game exists still in Japan, and a 
very curious circumstance 18 that the 
polo racket, just as that described hy 


* See details in the Fidd of Nov. 15, 1884, 
р. 007, courteously given In reply ry from 
the present eis See ETAT. 


d | the Burmahs, 
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Jo. Cinnamus in the extract under 
‘CHICANE has survived there. [See 
Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 
333 seqq] 

1835.—'*'The ponies of Muncepoor hold a 
vory conspicuous rank in tho estimation of 


d | tho inhabitants. . . . Tho national game of 


Hockoy, which is played by evory male of 
tho country capable of sitting а horso, 
renders them all expert cquostrians ; and it 
was by men and horses so trained, that tho 
princes of Muncepoor were able for many 
years not шун тере! {һе ЧЫ of 

ut to savo the whole country 
. .. and plant their banners on the banks 
of tho Irrawatteo."— Pemberton's. Report on 
the E. Frontier of Dr. India, 31-32. 


1838.—'* At Shighur I first saw the gamo 
of the Chaughán, which was played tho day 
after our arrival on the Mydan or plain laid 
out expressly for tho purpose. . . . Itisin 
fact hocky on horseback. The ball, which 
is larger than a cricket ball, is only a globo 
made of a kind of willow-wood, «nd is called 
in Tibeti ‘Pulu.’ . .. I can conceive that 
tho Chaughán requires only to be secn to bo 
played. 16 is the fit sport of an equestrian 
nation. . . . The game is played at almost 
overy valley in Little Tibet and the adjoining 
countries... lakh, Yessen, Chitral, &c. ; 
and I should recommend it to be tried on 
the Hippodrome at Bayswater. . . ."— Vigne, 
Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh, Iskurdo, &c. 
(1812), ii. 289-392. 

. 1848.—'' An assemblyof all the principal 
inhabitants took plac} a£ Iskardo, on some 
occasion of ceremeny or festivity. . . . 

was thus fortunnté enough to be a witness 
of tho chaugan, which is derived from 
Persia, and has heen described by Mr. 
Vigne as hocky on horseback. . . . Largo 
quadrangular enclosed meadows for this 
o may be seen in all the larger villages 
of Balti, often surrounded by rows of 
beautiful willow and poplar trees."—Dr. 
T. Thomson, Himalaya and Tibet, 260-261. 

1875.— 

« Polo, | Tent-pegging, Hurlingham, the 


ink, 
I leave all theso delights." 
Browning, Inn Album, 23. 


POLLOCK-SAUG, s. Hind. раа, 
lak-sdg; а poor vegetable, called 
also ‘country spinach’ (Beta vulgaris, 
or B. Bengalensis, Roxb.). [Riddell 
(Domest. Econ. 579) calls it ‘Bengal 


Bect.’] 


POLONGA, TIC-POLONGA, s. 
A very Tolsinous snake, so called in 
Ceylon (Bungarus? or Daboia elegans ?) ; 
Singh. poloiigard. [The Madras Gloss. 
identifies it with the Daboia elegans, 
and calls it ‘Chain viper, ‘Necklace 
snake, ‘Russell’s viper,’ or cobra 

The Singh. name is said 
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to be titpolanga, ft, ‘spotted,’ polan- 
да, viper.” 
1681.—“‘ There is another venomous snake 
called Polongo, the most venomous of all, 
that kills eattol. Two sorts of them I have 
seen, the one green, the other of reddish 
gray, full of white rings along the sides, and 
about five or six feet long.”—Anoz, 29. 
1825.— There are only four snakes ascer- 
tained to bo poisonous; tho cobra de capollo 
is the most common, but its bite is not so 
zy fatal as that of the tic polonga, 
which destroys lifo in a fow minutes" Ara 
Heber, in H.'s Journal, cd. 1844, ii. 167. 


POMFRET, POMPHRET, s A 
genus of sea-tish of broad compressed 
lorm, embracing several/ species, of 
good repute for the table on all the 
Indian coasts; According to Day they 
are all reducible to Stromateus sinen- 
sis, ‘the white Pomfret,’ Str. cinereus, 
which is, when immature, ‘the silver 
Pomfret,’ and when mature, ‘the gray 
Pomfret,’ and Str. niger, ‘the black P? 
The French of Pondicherry call the 
lish pample. We cannot connect it 
with the routos of Aelian (xv. 93) 
aud Athenaeus (Lib. VII. cap. xviii. 
seqq.) which is identified with a ver 
different fish, the ‘pilot-fish’? (Nqu- 
crates ductor of Day). The name is 
probably from the Portuguese, and a 
corruption of puimpano, ‘a vine-leaf, 
from supposed resemblance; this is 
the Portuguese name of a fish which 
occurs just where the pomfret. should 
he mentioned. Thus: 


[1598,— ** Tho best fish is called Mordexiin, 
Pampano, and Tatiingo."— Zisckoten, Hak, 
Soc. ii. 11.] 

1613.—'* Tho fishes of this Mediterranean 
(the Malayan sea) are very savoury sables 
and seer fish (serr«s) and pampanos, an 
rays. . . ."—Godinho de Eredia, f. 33v. 

[1703.—*. . Albacores — Daulphins, 
Paumphlets." — In Yule, Hedyes' Diary, 
Hak. Soc. ii. ccexxxiv.] 


1727.—“ Between Cunnaca and Ballasore 
Rivers . . . a very delicious Fish called the 
Pamplee, come in Sholes, and are sold for 
two Pence per Hundred. ‘Two of them are 
suficient to dino a moderate Man.”"—.1. 
Heawmittoit, i, 896 ; [ed. 1741]. 

1$10.— 
© Another face look'd broad and bland 

Like pamplet floundering on the sand ; 

Whene’er sho turned her piercing stare, 

She seemed alert to spring in air."— 

Malay verses, rendered by Dr, Leyden, 
in Maria Graham, 201. 

1813.—** The pomfret із not unlike a small 
turbot, but of a more delicate flavour ; and 
epicures esteem the black pomfret a great 
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POMMELO, PAMPELMOOSE. 


dainty."—4 Ог. . i. 52-53; Dad 
oF Е orbes, Mew. i. 52-53; [2nd 
[1822.—'*, . . the lad was brought up to 
catch pamphlets and bombali ++,"— 
Wallace, le Years in Tadia, 108.) 
1874.—“ The tost pleasure in Bombay 


was eating a fish called * fret.’ "— Sat. 
Rev., 30th May, 690. Lem 


[1896.—** Another account of this sort of 
seine fishing, for catching pomfret fish, is 
given by Mr. Gueritz."—/Zing Roth, Natives 
of Sarawak, i. 455.] 


POMMELO, PAMPELMOOSE, 
&c., в. Citrus decumana, L., the largest 
of the orange-tribe. It is the same 
fruit as the shaddock of the West 
Indies; but to the larger varieties 
some form of the name Pommelo 
seems also to be applied in the West. 
А small variety, with a fine skin, is 
sold in London shops as *the For- 
bidden fruit.” The fruit, though 

rown in pica over a great part of 
ndia, really comes to Perlection only 
near the Equator, and especially in 
Java, whence it was probably brought 
to the continent. For it is called in 
Bengal Batdvi nimba (ie. Citrus Bata- 
viana). It probably did not come to 
India till the 17th century ; it is not 
mentioned in the Ain. According to 
Bretschneider the Pommelo is men- 
tioned in the ancient, Chinese Book of 
the Shu-King. Its Chinese name is 

и. 

The form of the name which we 
have put first is that now general in 
Anglo-Indian use. But it is probably 
only a modern result of *striving after 
meaning’ (quasi Pomo-melone?). Among 
older authors the name gocs through 
many strange shapes. Tavernier calls 
it pompone (Vou. des Indes, liv. iii. 
ch. 94; [ed. Ball, ii. 360]), but the 
usual French name is pampel-mousse. 
Dampier has Pumplenose (ii. 125) ; 
Lockyer, Pumplemuse (51); Forrest, 
Pummel-nose (32) ; Ives, *pinplc-noses, 
called in the West Indies Chadocks’ [19 
Maria Graham uses the French spell- 
ing (23).  Porapoleon is a form un- 
known to us, hut given in the Eng. 
Cyclopacdia. — Molesworth's Marathi 
Did. gives "pennas, papanas, or 
papanis (a word of S. America)" We 
are unable to give tlie true etymology, 
though Littré says boldly “Tamoul, 
bambolimas.” Ainslie (Mat. Medica, 
1813) gives Poomlimas as the Tamil, 
whilst Balfour (Cycl. of India) gives 
Pumpalimas and Bambultmas as Tamil, 


PONDICHERRY. 


Jombarimasa and DEC пата as 
Telugu, Bambali naringi as alayalim. 
But if these are real words they 
appear to be corruptions of some 
foreign term. [Mr. F. Brandt points 
out that the above forms are merely 
various attempts to transliterate a word 
which is in Tamil pambalimdsu, while 
the Malayilim is bambdli - ndrakam 
“аты tree? According to the 
Madras Gloss, all these, as well as the 
English forms, are wltimately derived 
from the Malay pumpulmas. Мг. 
Skeat writes: “In an obsolete Malay 
dict, by Howison (1801) I find 
‘noomplemoos, a fruit brought from 
Tidi Captain Shaddock, the seeds 
of which were planted at Barbadoes, 
and afterwards obtained his name: 
the affix moos appears to be the Dutch 
*vegetable)? If this be so, the 
Malay is not the original form.] 
1661.—''Tho fruit called by the Nether- 
landers Pumpelmoos, by iho Portuguese 
Ja grows in supe uity outside the 
city of Batavia. . . . is fruit is larger than 
any of the lemon - kind, for it grows as 
largo as the head of a child of 10 years old. 
The core or inside is for tho most part 
reddish, and has a kind of sourish swoot- 
ness, tasting like unripo grapes." — Walter 
Schulzen, 


PONDICHERRY, n.p. This name 
of what is now the chief French settle- 
ment in India, is Pudu-ch'chzri, or 
Puthuggéri, ‘New Town, more cor- 
rectly Pudu-vai, Puthuvai, meaning 
*New Place? C. P. Brown, however, 
says it is Pudi-cherū, ‘New Tank.’ 

е natives sometimes write it Phul- 
cheri. [Mr. Garstin (Man. S. Arcot, 
492) saya that Hindus call it Puthuvat 
or рег, while Musulmans call 
it Pulchert, or os the Madras Gloss. 
writes the word, Pulchari.] 

1680.—' Mr. Edward Brogd 


from Porto № ris lat aome 
те arrival E 
ch of two Foi А 


M nch ships from Surat, 

and ti E z ores rot the eR of 

„"—. „ бео. |, 

Tn Nota and Exts. No. iii p.90. 7 а 

683.—'*. . . Interlopers intend to settle 

Vorampatnam, a placo neer Pulli- 

fat aoe Ho dn, Ta 113 (Б wo hand 
. й. 41. iv. 

eril (1685) we have 

1711.—'' The French and Danes likewi: 
hire thom (Portuguese) at Pont de Cheree 
and Trincombar."—Lockyer, 286. 

1718. — “Tho Fifth Day we reached 
Budulscheri, a French Town, and the chief 
Seat of their Missionaries in [ndi " Prop 
of the Gospel, p. 42. j 
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POOJA. 
1726. — “ Роейесһегу," in Valentin, 
Choro. 11. 

1727.—“ Punticherry is the next Placo of 
Note on this Coast, a colony settled T the 
French."—4. Hamilton, i. 356 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1753.—' L'établissement des Francois à 
Pondicheri remonto jusqu'en l'année 1674 ; 
mais par de si foibles commencoments, qu'on 
n'auroit eu de la peino à imag mor, quo les 
suites en fussont aussi considerables.”— 

Annville, p. 121. 

1780. — “ Ап English officer of rank, 
General Coote, who was unequalled among 
his compeers in ability and oxperienco in 
war, and who had frequently fought with 
the French of Phoolcheri in tho Karnatic 
and... had as often gained tho victory 
over them. . . .”—H. of Hyder Naik, 413. 


PONGOL,s А festival of S. India, 
observed early in January. Tam. pón- 
gil, “boiling”; т.е. of the rice, because 
the first act in the feast is the boiling 
of the new rice. It is a kind of 
harvest-home. There is an interest- 
ing account of it by the late Mr. C. E. 
Gover (J. R. As. Soc. N.S. v. 91), but 
the connection which he traces with 
the old Vedic ligion is hardly to be 
admitted. [See tlie meaning of the 
rite discussed by Dr. Fraser, Golden 
Bough, 2nd.ed. iii. 305 seg.) 

1651.—'*. . . nous parlerons maintenant 
du Pongol, qui so cclebre le 9 de Janvior 
en l'honneur du Soléil.-. . . Ils cuisent du 
ris avec du laict. „12. Co ris se cuit hors la 
maison, afin que іе Soleil puisse luire dessus 
... ot quand ils voyent, qu'il semble le 
orbis Pongol ex mS duno КҮШ ды, 

ible, Pongol, Pongol, Pongol, Po: bon 
— Alr. Roger, Fr. Tr. 1670, pp. rr 

1871.—‘* Nor does the gentle and kindly 
influence of the time ceaso here. ‘The filex 
of the Munsif's Court will have been oxam- 
ined with cases from litigious enemies or 
greedy moncy lenders But as Pongol 
comes round many of them disappear. . . » 
Tho creditor thinks of his debtor, the debtor 
of the creditor. The one relents, tho other 
is ed, and both parties aro saved by 
a compromise. Often it happens that « 

rocess is рака ‘till after Pongol!'"— 

lover, as above, р. 96. 


POOJA, s. Properly applied to 
the Hindu ceremonies in idol-worship ; 
Skt. püjó; and colloquially to any 
kind of rite. Thus jhanda kt pijd, or 
‘Pooja of the flag,’ is the sepoy term 
for what in St. James's Park is called 
*Troo ing of the colours” [Used in 
the plural, as in the quotation of 1900, 
it means the holidays of the Durgé 
Puja or Dussera.] 

(1776.—“*. . . the occupation of the 
Bramin should bo... to cause the per- 
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formanco of the poojen, ic. tho worship 
to Dewtah. . . ."—Hathed, Code, cd. 1781, 
Prof. xcix. 

[1813.—'*. . . the Pundits in attendanco 
commenced tho pooja, or sacrifice, by 
pouring milk and curds upon tho branches, 
and smearing over the leaves with wetted 
rice.”—Broughton, Letters, od. 1892, р. 214.] 

1826.— The person whoso steps I had 
been watching now approached the sacred 
treo, and having porformed puja to а stone 
deity at ita foot, proceeded to unmuflio 
himself from his shawls. . . "—Pandurang 
Hari, 26 ; [ed. 1873, i. 34]. 

1866.—“ Yes, Sahib, I Christian boy. 
Plenty poojah do. Sunday timo never no 
work do."—Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, 
in Fraser, xxiii. 226, 

1874.—“ Tho mass of tho ryots who form 
the population of the village aro too poor 
to have a family deity. They aro forced 
to be content with . . . the annual Pujahs 
performed ...on behalf of tho vi lage 
community."—Ca/. Rev. No. cxvii. 195. 

1879.—'' Among tho curiositics of theso 
lower galleries aro little models of costumes 
and country scones, among them a grand 
pooja under a treo.” —Sut. Rev. No. 1251, 
р. 477. 

[1900.—“ Calcutta has been in the throes 
of the Pujahs sinco yesterday."—/ioacer 
Май, 5 Oct.]. 


POOJAREE, s. Hind.pujir An 
officiating priest in an idol temple. 

1702.—'*L'office de poujari ou do Prt- 
tresso de la Reine mere était incompatible 
avec lo titre do servante du Scigneur."— 
Lett. Edif. xi. 111. 

[1891.—** Then tho Püjüri, or priest, takes 
the Bhuta sword and bell in his hands. , . .” 


—Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism, 4th cd. 219.] 


POOL, з. P.—H. pul, ‘a bridge? 
Used in two of the quotations under 
the next article for ‘embankment? 

[1812.—'* The bridge is thrown over tho 
river . . . itis called the Pool Khan. . . ." 
— Moricr, Journey through Persia, 194.] 


POOLBUNDY,s. P.—H. pulbandi, 
* Securing of bridges or embankments. 
A name formerly given in Bengal to 
a civil department in charge of the 
embankments. Also sometimes used 
improperly for the embankment itself. 

1765.—“ Deduct Poolbundy advanced 
fol repairs of dykes, roads, &c."— Verelst, 
View of Bengal, App. 213. 

[е. 1781.—“ Pay your constant devoirs to 
Marian Allypore, or sell yourself soul and 
body to Poolbundy."—Ext. from /icky's 
Gazette, in Б оі, Echoes of Old Calcutta, 
9га ed. 178. This refers to Impoy, who waa 


POUNXAMALEKE. 
1780. — "That the Su 1:intendent of 
Poolbundy Repairs, after үс accurate and 
diligent survey of tho bunds and Pools, and 
tho peores Council of Burdwan. 
Ба. alive’ it as ваг opinion Dip 
icles af Cha inst Warren Hastings, 
in Burke, vii. 99. 906 M 
1802.—'* The Collector of Midnaporo has 
directed his attontion to the subject of pool- 
bundy, and in а very amplo report to tho 
Board of Revenue, as descri certain 
abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work on the pools, which 
call aloud for a тооду." Pih Report, 
App. p. 558. 
1810.—'**. . . the whole is obliged to bo 
preserved from inundation by an embank- 
ment called the pool bandy, maintained 
at a very great and regular ехрепзе.'— 
Williamson, V. D., ii. 365. 


POON, PEON, &c, s. Can. ponne, 
[Mal. рипна, Skt. типта]. A timber 
tree (Calophyllum tnophyllii, L.) which 
grows in the forests of Canara, &c., and 
which was formerly used for masts, 
whence also called mast-wood. [Lin- 
schoten refers to this tree, but not by 
name (Нак. Soc. i. 67).] 


[1727.—'*. . . good Poon-mists, stronger 
but heavier than Firr."—4. Hamilton, cd. 
1744, i. 267. 

(1776.—“. . . Pohoon-masts, chiofly from 
tho Malabar const, "—Grose, 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

[1773.—''Poon treo . . . tho wood light 
but tolerably strong ; it is frequently used 
for masts, but unless great caro bo taken 
to keep tho wet from the ends of it, it soon 
rots."— ces, 460.] 

1835.—'*Peon, or Puna . . . tho largest 
sort is of a light, bright colour, and may bo 
had at Mangalore, from the forests -of 
Corumcul in Canara, whoro it grows to a 
length of .150 fect. At Mangaloro I pro- 
cured a treo of this sort that would havo 
mado a foremast for tho Leander, Sm 
ship, in ono pioco, for 1300 Rupees." — » 
in J. R. Аз. Soc. ii. 351. 


POONAMALEE, np. А town, 
and formerly a military station, in the 
Chingleput Dist, of Madras Presidency, 
13 miles west of Madras. ‘The rame is 
given in the Imp. Gazetteer аз Pana- 
mallu (?), and Ponda maldi, whilst 
Col. Branfill gives it as “ Pantha malli 
for Püvirunthamalli? without further 
explanation. [The Madras Gloss. gives 
Tam. Pundamalli, ‘town of the jasmine- 
creeper,’ which is largely grown there 
for the supply of the Madras markets, 

876.—“‘The dog, a small pickald cur, 


with a short tail, not unlike the *Poone- 
mallee terrier, which the British soldicr 


called by this name in allusion to a lucrativa ! is wont to manufacture icom Pariah dogs 


contract given to his relative, a Mr. Fraser, ] 


ifor ‘Griffins’ with sportiur pr. civitics, 


POONGEE, PHOONGY. 


ht эр for i 
the Golden 


was brou; 


Karens nese, 236.) 


POONGEE, PHOONGY, =. The 
given to the 
British Burma. 


The word (phun-gyi) signifies “great 


name most commonly 
Buddhist religieux in 


glory.’ 

1782.—'*. . . leurs Prétros 
moins instruits que les Brames, | et 
le nom de Ро: .”—Sonnerat, ii. 901. 

1795.— From the many 
neighbourhood of Rangoon, the number о! 
Xhahans and Phongis must be ve 


1834.—“‘ The Talapoin: 


Burmese Phonghis, which term means great 
Догу, or Rahans, which means perfoct."— 


Ip. Bigandet, in J. Ind. Archip. iv. 222-3. 
1886. — ‘Every 


monk.” —Lady Dufferin, Viceregal 


OORÁNA, s. Skt. purdna, ‘old,’ 
hence ‘legendary,’ and thus applied as 


a common name to 18 books which 


contain the legendary mythology of 


the Brahmans. 

1612.—'*. . . These books aro divided 
into bodies, membors, and joints (cortos, 
membros, ё апае .. . six which they 
call Xastra (seo SHASTER), which are the 
bodies; eighteen which they call Puraná, 
which aro the members ; twent; -eight called 
Agamon, which are tho joints."—Coxto, Dec. 
V. liv. vi. cap. 3. В 

1651. — “ Аз their Poranas 
histories, relato," — Rogerius, 153. 

[1667. — “When they have acquired a 

of Sanscrit . . . they generally 
study the Purana, which is an abridg- 
ment and interpretation of tho Beths” (sec 
VEDAS).— Bernier, cd. Constable, p. 335.] 

c. 1700.—'*Lo puran comprend dix-huit 
livres qui renferment l'histoire sacréo, qui 
contient les- dogmes de la religion des 
Braminos."—Zncyclopédie, xxvii. 807. 

1806. — ‘‘Coux-ci, calcyloiont tout haut 
de mémoire tandis que d'autres, plus 
avancés, lisoient, d'un ton chantant, leurs 
Pourans.”—Jaafner, і. 180. 


POORUB, and POORBEEA, ss. 
Hind. parab, pürb, ‘the East,’ from Skt. 
a in front of, as pascha 

pachham) means ‘behind’. or 


i.e. old 


(parbiya), а man of those countries, 
was, in the days of the old Bengal 
army, often used for a sepoy, the 
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ection.” —MeMuhon, 


+. sont 
rtent 


{з in the 
Сте f | Jourdain, quoted in Sir T. Joe, Hak. Soc. 


it exceeded 1500."— 


ip Burman pes for some 
i i is lifo to bo a Po е, ог 
time during bis lifo edo] 


POPPER-CAKE. 


ТЕ —M— 
majority ` being recruited in tliose 
provinces. 

1553.—'* Omaum (Humüyün) Patxiah . . . 
resolvod to follow Xerchan (Sher Khün) and 
try his fortunes against him. . . and they 
met close to the river Ganges before it 
unites with tho river Jamona, where on 
tho West bank of tho river there is a city 
called Canoso (canoni), опе of tho chief of 
tho kingdom of Doly. Xorchan was beyond 
tho rivor in tho tract which tho natives call 
Purba. . . ."— Barros, ІУ. ix. 9. 

[1611, — '*Pierb is 400 coso long." — 


ii. 538. . 
1616. — **Bongala, a most spacious and 
fruitful province, but more properly to be 
called a kingdom, which hath two very 
largo provinces within it, Purb and Patan, 
the ono lying on the enst, tho other on tho 
west side of the rivor."—Zvrry, cd. 1665, 
p. 357. 
1666.—'*La Province de Halabas s'appel- 
loit autrcfois Purop. . . ."—Thevenot, v. 197. 
[1773.—“ Instead of marching with the 
great army ho had raised into the Pur- 
bunean country . we wero informed ho 
had turned his arms against us. . . ."— 
ees, 91.] 
1881.— 
wu... My lands were taken away, „п 
‘And the Company gave me a pension of 
just eight annas a day ; i 
And the Poorbeahs swaggered about our 
streets as if they had done it all. . . ." 
Attar Singh loquitur, by ‘Sowar, 
Sir/M. Durand in ап Indian 
paper, the name and date lost. 


POOTLY NAUTCH, s Properly 
Hind. kdth-putli-53ch, * wooden-puppet- 
dance? А puppet show. 

c. I817.—''Tho day after tomorrow will 
be my lid James Dawson's birthday, and 
we are to have a puttully-nautch in the 
evening.”—Afrs. Shertcood's Stories, 291. 


POPPER-CAKE, in Bombay, and 
in Madras popadam, ss. These are 
ДЮРГЕН {һе same word and thing, 
though to the former is attributed а 
Hind. and Mahr. origin pápar, Skt. 
parpata, aud to the latter a Tamil 
one, pappadam, as an abbreviation of 
paruppu- alam, ‘lentil cake) [The 
Madras Gloss. gives Tel. appadam, 
Tam. appalam (see HOPPER), and Mal. 
pappatam, from parippu, ‘dhall, ata, 
*eake/] It is a kind of thin scone or 
wafer, made of any kind of pulse or 
lentil flour, seasoned with assafoetida, 
ёс, fried in oil, and in W. India baked 
crisp and often eaten at European 
tables as an accompaniment to curry. 


! It is not bad, even to à novice. 
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1814.—'' They are very fond of a thin 
cake, or wafer, called popper, mado from 
the flour of oord or mu . . . highly 
жасо d pee овда; & salt called 

оррег-/Лог; and a very hot massaula (sce 
MUSSALLA), compounded of ае 
black pepper, gingor, garlic, soveral kinds 
- зы т , аа quantity pi tho hottest 

T.” — з, Or. Мет. ii. 50; 
[2nd ed. 1 817]. і ав 
1820.—'*Papadoms (fine cakes made of 
gram-flour and a fine species of alkali, which 
gives them an agreeable salt tasto, and 
serves the purpose of yeast, making them 
rise, and become very crisp when fricd. . . ." 
—4s. Researches, xiii. 315. 

» “Paper, the flour of ooreed (sco 
OORD), salt, assa-footida, and various 
spices, made into a te, rolled as thin as 
а wafer, and dried in tho sun, and when 
wanted for the tablo baked crisp. . . ."— 
T. Coates, in Tr. Lit. Soc. Bo. iii. 194. 


PORCA, np. In Imp. Gazettcer 
Porakdd, also called Piracadz; properly 
Мамыча [от according to the Madras 
Gloss. Purakkátu, Mal. pura, ‘outside,’ 
kātu, *jungle']. А town on the coast of 
Travancore, formerly a separate State. 
The Portuguese had a fort here, and the 
Dutch, in the 17th century, a factory. 
Fra Paolina (1796) speaks of it as a 
усу populous city full of merchants, 
Mahommedan, Christian, and Hindu. 
It is now insignificant. [See Logau, 
Malabar, i. 338. 

[1603-1.—** Your ffactories of Carwarr and 
Porquatt aro continued but to very little 
Pj" to you."—Furrest, Bombuy Letters, 
1. le 


PORCELAIN, s. The history of 


-this word for China-ware appears to be 


as follows. The family of univalve 
mollusks called Cypracidae, or Cowries, 
(q-v.) were in medieval Italy called 
porcellana and porcelletta, almost cer- 
tainly from their strong resemblance 
to the body and back of a pig, and not 
from a grosser analogy suggested by 
Mahn (see in Littré sub voce). That 
this is so is strongly corroborated by 
the circumstance noted by Dr. J. E. 
Gray (see Eng. Cyc. Nat. Hist. s.v. 
Cypraeidac) that Pig is the common 
name of shells of this family on the 
English coast; whilst Sow also seems 
to be a name of one or more kinds. 
"The enamel of this shell seems to have 
been used in the Middle Ages to form 
a coating for ornamental pottery, &c., 
whence the early application of the 
term porcellana to the fine ware brought 
from the far East. Both applications 
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of the term, viz. to cowries and to 
China-ware, occur in Marco Polo (sec 
below). 


r. Johnson's etymology of porcelaine 

ur cont, anne because it 
was believed by Europeans that the 
materials were matured under ground 
100 years! (see quotations below from 
Barbosa, and from Sir Thomas Brown). 


c. 1250.—Capmany has the following pas- 
sago in the work cited. Though the same 
writer published the Laws of tho Consulado 
del Mar in 1791, ho has deranged the wholo 
of the chapters, and this, which ho has 
quoted, is omitted altogethor ! 

“In the XLIVth chap. of the maritime 
laws of Barcelona,. which aro undoubtedly 
not later than the middle of the 13th con- 
tury, there aro regulations for the return 
cargoes of tho ships trading with Alexandria. 
. . . In this are enumerated among articles 
brought from Egypt... cotton in bales 
and spun wool de спреї (for hats), porce- 
lanas, alum, зараа teoth. . . ."—Me- 
morias, Hist. de Barcelona, I. Pt. ii. p. 44. 

1298. — “П ont monoio сп tel mainero 
con jo voz dirai, car il espendent porcelaine 
blanco, colle qo so trovont on la mor ot qe 
so metent au сие] des chienz, ot vailent los 
quatro-vingt porcelaines un soic d'arjont 
aS sunt deus venesians gros. . . ."— Мато 

"olo, oldest French text, p. 132. 
» “Et encore voz di qo en сомо 
provence, en uno citó qe est apelló Tinugui, 


se font escuello de porce laima grant et 
pitet les plus belles qe l'on peust devisor."— 
bid. 180. - 

с. 1328.—'' Audivi quod ducentas civitates 
habet sub se imperator ille (Magnus Tar- 
tarus) majores quàm Tholosa ; et cgo cortd 
credo quód plures habeant homines. . . . 
Alia non sunt quae ego sciam in isto imporio 
digna rolationo, nisi vasa pulcherrima, ct 
nobilissima, atquo virtuosa porseleta."— 
Jordani Mirabilia, р. 59. 


In the next passage it seems probalile 
that the shells, Fi; not China dishes, 
are intended. 


c. 1313.—'*. . . ghomerabica, vernice, 
armoniaco, zaffierc, coloquinti, porcel! 
mirra, mirabolani . . . si vendono о Vin 
acento di sottile" (i.e. by the сш 
hundredwoight). — /’egolotti, Practica della, 
Mercutura, p. 194. 

с. 1440,—**. . . this Cim and Macinn that 
I hauo bofore named arr ii verio grent 
provinces, thinhabitants whereof arr dol- 
ators, and thero mako thoy vossolls and 
disshes of Porcellana.” —Giosjfit Barbaro, 


* Hak. Soc. 79. 
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_ In the next the shells are clearly 
intended : 


1442.—'' Gabelle di Firenze . . • 3 
Jette marine, la libra . . . soldi . . - denari 
4." — Uszano, Prat. della Mercatura, p. 23. 

1461. — “Porcellane pozzi 20, cioè 7 
piattino, 5 scodolle, 4 grandi о ша piccida, 
piattine 5 grandi, 3 olle, una Мата, e 
due bianche.”—List of Presents sent by the 
Soldan of t to the е Pasquale Male- 
piero. In Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Neriptores, xxi. col. 1170. 

1475. — “Tho seaports of Cheen and 
Machin are also large. Porcelain is made 
thoro, and sold by tho weight and ata low 

rrico." — Nikitin, in India in the XVth 

rent., 21. 

1487.—'*. . . lo mando lo inventario del 
presente del Soldano dato a Lorenzo . . . 
vasi grandi di Porcellang mai рій veduti 
simili no meglio lavorati. . . "—Letter 

P. da Bibbieno to Clar. de' Medici, in Roscoe's 
Lorenzo, od. 1825, ii. 371. 


Porcie- 


1502.—'*In questo tompo abrusiorno xxi 
nave sopra il porto di Calechut; et do epso 
hebbe tüte drogario e зресіагіс che caricho 
le dicto sei nave. Praeterea mo ha mandato 
soi vasi di porzellana excellitissimi et grādi: 

uatro bochali de argonto grandi cò certi 
altri vasi al modo loro per credentia.” — 
Letter of K. Emanuel, 13. 

1516. — ““Тһеу make in this country а 
great quantity of [ротой of different. 
sorts, very fine and good, which form for 
them a great articlo of trade for all parts, 
and they mako them in this way. They 
take the shells of sen-snails (! ctracoli), and 
eggshells, and nd them, and with other 
ingredients mako a paste, which they put 
underground to refine for the space of 80 
or 100 years, and this mass of paste they 
leave аз а fortuno to their children. . . ."— 
Barbosa, in Ramusio, i. 320¢. 

1553.—(In China) ‘‘The service of their 
meals is tho most elegant that can he, 
everything pete Ы very fine procelana 
(although they also make use of silver and 
gold plate), and thoy ent overything with a 
Ik mada Nus Шет ноп, nover putting 
a hand in! eir much or little.”— 
Barros, Ш. ii. 7. : 

1554.—(After а suggestion of the identity 
of tho таза murrhina of tho anolenia): 

*Ce nom do Porcelaine est donné à plu- 
sieurs coquilles de mor. Et ree qu'vn 
beau Vaisseau d'vne coquille de mer no se 
pourroit rendro mieux & propos suyuiüt le 
nom antique, que de l'appoller de Porce- 
laine i'ay pensó qe les coquilles polies et 
luysantes, resemblants à Nacre de perles, 
ont auelque affinité auec la matière des 
vases do Porcelaine antiques: ioinct aussi 
que le peuple Frücois nomme les patos- 
nostres faictes do gros, vignols, patenostres 
де Porcelaine. Les susdicts vases de Por- 
celaine sont transparents, et coustent bien 
chor au Caire, et disent mesmement qu'ilz 
les apportent des Indes. Mais cela ne me 
sembla vraysemblable: car on n'en voirroit 
pas si grande quantité, ne de si grüdes 
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їессз, s'il failloit apporter de si loing. 

ne exguicre, vn pot, ou vn autre vaisseau 
pour petito qu'elle soit, cousto vn ducat: 
si c'est quoique grüd vase, il coustora d’auan- 
tago.” —P. Belon, Obsercations, f. 194. 

c. 1560.—'* And. because there aro many 
opinions amon; the Portugals which havo 
not beeno in China, about whero this Por- 
celane is made, and touching the substanco 
whereof it is mado, some saying, that it is 
of oysters shels, othora of dung rotten of a 
long time, because they were not onformed 
of the truth, 1 thought it conuenient to 
tell hero tho substance. . + ."—QGaspar da 
Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 177. 

[1005-6.—**. . . China dishes or Puselen.” 
—Birdicood, First Letter Book, 77. 

[1612.—‘‘ Balanced ono part with sandal 
wood, Porcelain and popper.” — Danvers, 
Letters, i. 197.] 

1615.—“If we had in England beds of 
porcelain such as they have in China,— 
which porcelain is а kind of plaster buried. 
in the earth, and by length of time con- 
gealed and glazed into that substance ; this 
wero an artificial mine, and part of that 
substanco. . . ."—Bacon, Argument on Im- 
peackment of Waste; Works, by Spedding, 
&c., 1859, vii. 528. 

c. 1630.—‹Тһо Zanayans all along the 
sen-shoro pitch their Booths . . . for there 
they sell Callicoos, China-satten, Purcellain- 
ware, scrutores or Cabbinets. . . S—Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1665, p. 49. 

1650.—** Wo are not thoroughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane ‘or China dishes, 
that according to common belief they are 
made of carth, which lieth in preparation 
about an hundred years underground ; for 
the relations thereof are not only divers 
but contrary; and Authors agree not 
herein. . . ."—Sir Thomas Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, ii. 5. 

[1052.—'' Invited by Lady Gerrard I went 
to Londan, where we had a greato supper; 
all the vessels, whi¢h were innumerable, were 
of Porcelan, she having the most ample and 
richest collection of that curiositie in Eng- 
land."—Ecelyn, Diary, March 19.] 

1726.—In a list of tho treasures loft by 
AMT which is given by Valentijn, we 

ind: 

“In Porcelyn, &c., Ropias 2507747."— 
iv. (Suratte), 217. 

1880, — “ ‘Vasella quidem delicatiora ot 
cacrulea ot venusta, quibus inhaerot nos- 
cimus quid elegantiae, porcellana vocantur, 
quasi (sed nescimus quare) a porcellis. In 
partibus autem Britannine quao зе ten- 
trionem spectant, vocabulo forsan analogo, 
vasa grossiora et fusca pigs appellant bar- 
bari, quasi (sed quare iterum nescimus) a 
porcis! — Narrischchen und —Weitgeholt, 
Etymol. Universale, s.v. ‘Bluo China.'"— 
Motto to An Ode in Brown. Piy, St. James's 
Gazette, July 17. 


PORGO, s We know this word 
only from its occurrence in the passuge 


PORTIA. 


quoted ; quoted ; and most; probably the expla- | en, Lam. (N.O. Маас a буо, most probably the expla- 
nation _ suggested by the editor of the 


Notes is correct, att that it queunt th 


Port. peragua. This word is per 
the saine as pirogue, used by theta 
Tor а canos da ang ig-out’; a term said 
ittré to troga) Carib. [On 
КА passage from TE uoted ios 
Sir H. Yule has the Чы owing note: 
“J. (ùe. T.) B., the author, gives а 
rough drawing. It represents the 
Purgoc as a somewhat high-sterned 
lighter, not very large, with five oar- 
pins a side. I cannot identif e 
exactly with any kind of m 
boat of which I have found a aa 
sentation. It is perhaps most like the 
palwár. I think it must be an Orissa 
word, but I have not been able to 
trace it in any dictionary, Uriya or 
Bengali.” Оп this Col. emple says 
“The modern Indian palwdr (Ma ay 
palwa) is а skiff, and would not answer 
the escription. ? Anderson (loc. cit.) 
mentions that in 1685 several “well- 
laden Purgoes? and boats had put in 
for shelter at Rameswaram to the 
northward of Madapollam, е. on the 
Coromandel Coast. There seeins to be 
no such word known there now. I 
think, however, that the term Purqoo 
is probably an obsolete Anglo-Indian 
corruption of an Indian corruption of 
the Port. term barco, barca, a term used 
for any kind of sailing boat by the 
early Portuguese visitors to the East 
(eg. D'Alboquerque, Hak. Soc. ii. 230 ; 
Vasco da Gama, Hak. Soc. 77, 240).] 


(1669-70.— “A : These Уво for 
the most part between Hugly and Pyplo 
and Ballasore: with theso boats thoy carry 
goods into ye Roads on board English and 
Dutch, Ships, they will liuo a longo 
time in E^ Sca, beingo brought to anchor 
by ус Storne, as theiro Vsual way is."— 
us. by T. B.[ateman], quoted by Anderson, 
English Intercourse with Siam, p. 266.] 

1680. — Ft. St. Geo. Consn., Jany. 30, 

“records arrival from the Bay of tho 
‘Success,’ the Captain of which reports that 
a Porgo [Veraga $, a fast-sailing vessel, 
Clip per] ‹ rove ashore in tho Bay about 
Peply. -"—Notes and Exts. No. iii. p. 2. 

em —''Tho Thomas arrived with ус 28 
bales of Silk taken out of the Purga."— 
Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 65. 


[1685. — “Іп Hoogly EAE to Fonts St 
George, dated Ferr Po 
coupled with ‘bora’ (Hind. Мат, ‘a ightor’).” " 
—Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Сео. mx iii. 165. 


PORTIA, s In S. India the 
common name of the Thespesia popul- 
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nea, Lam. UN. .0. Malvaceae), a favourite 

ornamental tree, thriving best near 
he sea. The word is а corruption of 

Tamil Puarassu, ‘Flower-king ; ак 

varasu, from pu, ‘flower,’ arasu, * 

pul tree’), In Ceylon it is called 

Suria gansuri, and also the TTulip-trec, 


1742,— “10 bois sur lequel on les mot 
les toiles), et, colui ач on employo pour les 

ttre, sont ordinairement de tamarinier, 
ou d'un UR arbe nommé porchi."—Zet!, 
Edif. xiv. 

1860. а usoful tree, very common 
in Coylon, is the Suria, with flowers so like 
those of a tulip that Europeans know it as 
the tulip trec. It loves tho sea air and 
salino soils, It is planted all along tho 
avenues and streots in tho towns near tho 
coast, whore it is equally valued for its 
shade and the EE of ts Ho еен forms 
whilst its tough for 
oa and gun-stocks,"—Tenaent's Ceylon, 
i 

1861.—‘“‘It is usual to plant largo branches 
of tho portia und banyan trees in such a 
slovenly радон that there is little 
bability of tho trees thriving or being 
ornamental."—Cleghorn, Forests and Gardens 
of S. India, 197. 


PORTO NOVO, np. A town on 
the coast of South Arcot, 32 m. S. of 
Pondicherry. The first mention of 
it that we have found is in Bocarro, 
Decada, p. 42 (c. 1013) "The name 
was perhaps intended to mean *New 
Oporto; rather than ‘Now Haven,’ but 
we have not found any history of the 
name, [The Tamil name is Parangi- 

uro town, and it is 
Pitted hy Mahommedans Majmüd- 
bandar.] 

1718. — “At Night wo came to a Town 
called Porta Movs, M Маран 

irent Tpellai)."—Propagation 
of the Gospel, &c., Tor 

1726.—“The namo of this city HE) 
Novo) signifies in "m ucse New Haven, 
but the UP ros tos Ls Bendar 
С, . аш o Perringepeente,""— 
Valentijn, Choromandel, 8. m 


PORTO PIQUENO, PORTO 
GRANDE, nn. pp. ‘The Little Haven 
and the Great Haven’; names by 
which the Bengal ports of Satigam 
(а-х.) and Chatigam e see CHITTAGONG) 

ctively were commonly known to 
tlie Portuguese 1 in the 16th century. 

1554.—“ Porto Pequeno de Bemgala . Dag 
Cowries aro current in the coun 80 
cowries make 1 pone (seo PUN); dm 
pones 48 are equal to 1 larin moro or less," 
—4A. Nunes, 


POSTEEN. 


1651.—'* Porto Grande de Bemyula. Tho 
талпа (mão), by which thoy weigh 
goods, contains 40 seers (ceros), 

ounces, . . ."—4. Nunes, 37. 

1568.—'‘Io mi parti d’Orisa per Bengala 
al Porto Picheno . . .'s'ontra nel fiume 
Ganzo, dalla bocca dol qual fiumo sino a 
Satayan (seo SATIGAM) città, ouo si fanno 
negotij, ot ouo i mercadanti si riducono, 
sono centi e venti miglia, che si fanno in 
diciotto horo a remi, cio’, in tre сговсспії 
d'acqua, che sono di sci hore l'uno. "— Св. 

Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 392. ў 

1909. re © Sondiua, ot gin: 

essemo in Chitigan il gran 

frengala, in tempo che già i Portoghesi 
haueunno fatto paco o tregua con i Rottori. 
—Ibid, 396. 

1595:—“ Besides, you tell mo that the 
ate and RUEERPAR of Ee Ec Pequeno 
of Bemgual ing always of great momen 
if this to ruin through the Mogors, 
they will be the masters of those tracts."— 
Letter of the К. of Portugal, in Archiv. 
Port. Orient., Foscic. 3, p. 481. 

1596.—''And so he wrote. me that the 
Commerce of Porto Grande of Bengala is 
flourishing, and that tho King of the Country 
had remitted to the Portuguese 3 per cent. 
of tho duties that they used to pay."— 
Ibid. p. 580. 

1598.—** When you thinke yow aro at the 
point de Gualle, to bo assured thereof, make 

towards tho Iland, to know it . . . where 
commonlie all the shippes know the land, 
such I say as wo sayle to Bengalen, or to 
any of the Hauens thereof, as Porto Pequeno 
or Porto Grande, that is the small, or the 
great Haven, where tho Portingalles doc 
trallique, . . ."— Linschoten, Book III. 


p. 324. 
с. 1617.—Port Grande, Port Pequina,” 
des T. Roe's List, Нак. Soc. fi. 538] "el 


seer 


POSTEEN, s. An Afghan leathern 
pelisse, generally of sheep-skin with 
the fleece on. Pers. postin, from post, 
‘a hide.’ : 

1080.—'*Khwíja Ahmad camo on some 
Government business to Ghaznín, and it was 
reported to him that some merchants were 
going to Turkistn, who wero returning to 

'haznín in the beginning of winter. ‘The 
Khwája remembered that he required a 
certain number of postins (great coats) 
every year for himself and sons... ."— 
Nizdon-ul-Mulk, in Elliot, ii. 497. 

1442. — * His Majesty the Fortu 
Khakin had sent for the Prince of КЕТЕТ 
horses, pelisses (postin) and robes woven of 
gold. . . ."—Aldurazzal, in Not. e Extr. 
xiv. Pt. i. 487. 

[c. 1590.—“ Tn the winter season there i 
no need of poshtins (fur-lined сода) FH ” 
— Ая, ed. Jarrett, ii. 887.] 

1862,.—''Otter skins from the Hills and 
Kashmir, worn as Postins b ү: 
kandis.” —Punjab Trade Report p. 65 Ye 
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POTTAH, s Hind. and cther 


all | yernaculars, рай, &c. А document 


specifying the conditions on which 
lands are held ; a lease or other docu- 
ment securing rights in land or house 
property. 

1778.—'*I am therofore hopeful you will 
bo kindly pleased to excuse me tho буо lacs 
now demanded, and that nothing may bo 
demanded of mo beyond the amount ex- 
pressed in tho pottah."— The Rajah ог 
Benares to Hastings, in Articles of Charge 
against H., Burke, vi. 591. 

[1860.—'* By the Zumecndar, then, or his 
under tenant, as the case may be, the land 
is farmed out to the Ryuts by pottahs, or 


а onts. . . ."—(Grant, Rural Life in 
Bengal, 67. : 


PRA, PHRA, PRAW, s. This is 
a term constantly used in Burma, 
familiar to all who have been in that 
country, in its constant application as 
a style of respect, addressed or applied 
to persons and things of. especial 
sanctity or dignity. Thus it is ad- 
dressed at Court to the King ; it is the 
habitual designation of the Buddha 
and his images and dagobas; of 
superior ecclesiastics and sacred hooks; 
corresponding on the whole ,in use, 
pretty closely to the Skt. Sz In 

urmese the word is written bhurd, 
but pronounced (in Arakan) prd, 
and in modern Burma Proper, with 
the usual slurring of the т, P’hyd or 
Руй. Тһе use of the term is not con- 
fined to Burma; it is used in quite a 
similar way in Siam, às may be seen in 
the quotation below from Alabaster ; 
the word is used in the same form 
Phra among the Shans; and in the 
form Prea, it would seem, їп Camboja. 
Thus Garnier speaks of Indra and 
Vishnw under their Cambojan epithets 
as Prea En and Prea Noreai (Nürà- 
узла) ; of the figure of Buddha enter- 
ing nirvdna, as Prea Nippan; of the 
King who built the great temple of 
Angkor Wat as Prea Kot Melea, of 
the King reigning at the time of the 
expedition as Prea Ang Reachea Vodey, 
of various sites of temples as Preacon, ' 
Preacan, Pree Pithu, &e. — (Voyage 
Epio; i. 90, 49, 388, 77, 85, 


_ The word рга appears in composi- 
tion in various names of Burmese 
kings, as of the famous Alomp’hra 
(1753-60), founder of the late dynasty, 
and of his son Bodoah-p’hra (1781- 
1819). In the former instance the 


name is, according to Sir A. Phayre, 


~ Alaung-7'hra, i.e. the embryo Buddha, 


or Bodisatva. A familiar Siamese ex- 
ample of use is in the Phra Bat, or 
sacred foot-mark of Buddha, a term 
which represents the Sri Pada of 
Ceylon. 
The Jate Prof. H. H. Wilson, as will 
he seen, supposed the word to be a 
corruption of Skt. prabhu (see PARVOE). 
But Mr. Alabaster points, under the 
guidance of the Siamese spelling, 
rather to Skt. vara, ‘pre-eminent, 
excellent? This is in Pali varo, 
“excellent, best, precious, noble” 
(Шиш A curious point is that, 
rom the prevalence of the term phrà 
in all the Indo-Chinese kingdoms, we 
must conclude that it was, at the time 
of the introduction of Buddhism into 
those countries, in predominant use 
among the Indian or Ceylonese propa- 
gators of the new religion. Yet we 
o not find any evidence of such a 
use of either prabhu or vara. The 
former would in Pali be pabbho. In 
a short paper in the Bijdragen of the 
Royal Tustitute ‘of the Hague (Dl. X. 
4de Stuk, 1885), Prof. Kern indicates 
that this term was also in use in Java, 
in the forms Bra and pra, with the 
sense of ‘splendid’ and the like ; and 
le cites as an example Bra-Wijaya 
the style of several of the medieval 
kings of Java), where Brg is exactly 
the representative of Skt. Sri. 


1688.—“1 know that in the country of 
Laos the Dignities of Pa-ya and Menang, 
and the honourable Epithots of Pra are in 
use; it may be also that the other terms 
of Dignity are common to both Nations, as 
well as the Laws."—De la Loubère, Siam, 
E.T. 79. 

+. ‘The Pra-Clang, or by a cor- 
ruption of tho Portugueses, tho Barcalon, is 
the officer, who has the appointment of the 
Commerce, as well within as without tho 
Kingdom. . . . His namo is composed of 
the Balic word Pra, which I have so often 
discoursed of, and of the word Clang, which 
signifies Magazine.”—Jbid. 93. 

s “Тһеп Soumona-Cudom (seo GAU- 
TAMA) they call Pra-Boute-Tchaou, which 
verbatim signifies the (reat and Excellent 
Lord." —Ibid, 194. 


i 
1795.— At noon wo reached Mecaday, 


tho personal estato of the Magwoon of 
Pegue, who is oftener called, from this 
place, Meeaday Praw, or Lord of Meea- 
Фау." ужег, Embassy lo Аса, 212. 

“The epithet Phra, which occupies 


1855 
so prominent а place in the ceremonial an 
religious vocabulary of the Siamese and 
Burmese, has been the subject of a good 
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дере һоалепго- 3 is unfortunate that 
urmeso scholars have nover (I believo| 
been Sanskrit scholars, nor кы versd, 9) 
that the Palee terms usod in Burma have 
had little elucidation. On the word in 
den Professor H. H. Wilson has kindly 
favoured mo with a note: * Phrá is no doubt 
а corruption of the Sanskrit Prabhu, a Lord 
or Master; tho / of tho aspirate bk is often 
rotained alone, leaving Praku which becomes 
Práh or Phra.’"—Sir H. Yule, Mission to 
Ата, 61. 

1855.—'* All these readings (of documents. 
ap ro Cont) үзгө йоне ih high re- 
citative, strongly resembling that used in 
the English cathedral pui And the 
long-drawn Phyá-á-á-á ! (My Lord), which 
terminated cach reading, added to tho 
resemblance, as it ĉamo in exactly like the 
Amen of the Liturgy."—/lid. 88. 

1859.—*'Tho word Phra, which so fro- 

ently occurs in this work, here appears 
for tho first timo; I have to remark that it 
is probably derived from, or of common 
origin with, tho Pharaoh of antiquity, | It 
is given in the Siamese dictionaries аз 
synonymous with God, ruler, priest, and 
teacher. It is in fact tho word by which 
sovereignty and sanctity are associated in 
the popular mind."—Bocring, Kingdom and 
People of Siam, [i. 35). 

1863.—“Tho title of the First King (of 
Siam) is - Chom - Klav - Yu- Hua and 
spoken as Phra, Phutthi-Chao-Yu-Hua, . . „ 

is Majesty's nose is styled in tho Pali 
form Phra-Nasa. .. . The Siameso term the 
(Catholic) missionnries, the Preachers of 
tho Phra-Chao Phu-Sang, i.e. of God the 
Creator, or tho Divine Lord Builder, . . . 
Tho Catholic missionarics express ‘God” 
by Phra-/hutthi-Chao . . . and they ex- 
lain the Eucharist as Phra-Phutthi-Kaya 

Kaya='Body')."—Bastian, Reise, їй. 109, 
and 114-115. 

1870.—“'The most excellent Pari, bril- 
liant in his ery, free from all ignorance, 
beholding Nibbana the ond of tho migration 
of the soul, lighted the lamp of the law of 
the Word."—Rogers, Baddhagoska's Parables, 
tr. from the Burmese, p. 1. 

1871.—“ Phra is a Siamese word applied 
to all that is worthy of tho highest respect, 
that is, everything connected with roligion 
and royalty. Itmay be translated as * holy." 
The Siamese lotters p—h—r commonly ro- 
present the Sanskrit v—r. J thereforo 
presume the word to be derived from tho 
Sanskrit * cri'—' to choose, or to bo chosen," 
and ‘caura—botter, best, excollent,’ the root 
of poros.” —Alabaster, The Wheel of the 
Law, 164. 


PRAAG, sometimes PIAGG, ny. 
Properly Praydga, ‘the place of sacri- 
fice,’ the old Hindu name of Ша- 
bad, and especially of the river 
confluence, since remote ages а place 


d | o£ pilgrimage. 


c. A.D. 638.—'' Le royaume de Polo-ye-kie 
(Prayaga) а environ li de tour, La 
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capitale, qui est situéc au confluent de 
deux fleuves, a environ 20 li de tour. . . - 
Dans la ville, il y a un temple des dioux 

ui est d'uno richesse ¢hlouissante, et ой 

Intent uno multitude de miracles. . . · 
Si quel qu'un est capable do pousser le 
mépris do la vie jusqu’ à se donner la 
mort dans co templo, 1 obtiont lo bonhour 
Са M les dotes UIS des Eri ERS 

epuis l'antiquité jusqu’ à nos jour с 

es insonséo wa pas cessó un instant. i 

—IIouen-Thsang, in Pèl. Воі. ii. 276-79. 

c. 1020.—'*. . . thenco to tho treo of 

, 12 (parasangs). This is nt the 
confluence of tho Jumna and Ganges."— 

Al-Rirānxī, in Elliot, i. 55. 

1529,—'* Tho same day I swam across the 
river Ganges for my amusement. I counted 
my strokes, and found that I crossed over 
at 33 strokes. I then took breath and 
swam back to the other side. I had crossed 
by swimming overy river that I had moet 
with, oxcept the Ganges. On reaching the 

ninco where tho Ganges and Jumna unite, 

і rowed over in tho boat to tho Piág 
side, . . ."— Вабег, 406. 

1585.—*. . . Его Agra I came to 5 
whore the riuer etica] entroth into tho 
mightio riuer Ganges,:and Iemena looscth 
his name."—4t. Fitch, in Halt. ii, 386. 


PRAOCRIT, s. A term applied to 
the older vernacular dialects of Indi 
such as were derived from, or kind 
io, Sanskrit. Dialects of this nature 
are used by ladies, and by inferior 
characters, in the Senskrit dramas. 
These dialects, and the modern ver- 
naculars springing from them, bear 
the same relation to Sanskrit that the 
“Romance” languages of Europe bear 
to Latin, an analogy which is found 
in many particulars to hold with most 
surprising exactness. The most com- 
pletely preserved of old Prakrits is 
that which was used in Magadha, and 

which has come down in the Buddhist 
books of Ceylon under the name of 
Pali (av). The first European an- 
alysis of this language bears the title 
“Institutiones Linguae Pracriticae. 
Scripsit Christianus Lassen, Bonnae ad 
Rhenum, 1837.” The term itself is 
Skt. prakrita, ‘natural, unrefined, 
vulgar, &c. 
1801.—'* Sanscrita is the speech of tho 
Colestials, framed in grammátical institutes, 
{а is similar to it, but manifold 
Зал Treat, quoted by СА in 
Aa Bes vil 199. 999 7 s 


РЕАҮА, з. This is in Hong-Kong 
the name given to what in most 
foreign settlements in China is called 
the Bund ; т.е. the promenade or drive 
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along the sea. It is Port. praia, ‘the 
shore.’ 

[1598. — “ Another towno towards tho 
North, called Villa де Praya (for Praya is 
as much as to say, as strand). "— Linschoten, 
Нак, Soc. й. 278.] 


PRESIDENCY (and PRESI- 
DENT), s. The title ‘President,’ as 
applied to the Chief of a principal 

factory, was in early popular use, 
though in the charters of Ше E.I.C. 
its first occurrence is in 1661 (sce 
Letters Patent, below). In Sainsbury's 
Calendar we find letters headed “to 
Capt. Jourdain, president of the 
English at Bantam” in 1614 (i. 297-8); 
but it is to be doubted whether this 
wording is in the original. A little 
later we find a “proposal by Mr. 
Middleton concerning the appointment 
of two especial factors, at Surat and 
Bantam, to have authority over all 
other factors; Jourdain named? And 
later again he is styled “John Jourdain, 
Captain of the house” (at Bantam ; 
see pp. 303, 325), and “Chief Merchant 
at Bantam” (p. 343). 


1623.—“‘Speaking of the Dutch Com- 
mander, as well as of the English President, 
who often in this fashion camo tə take me for 
an airing, I should not omit to say that both 
of them in Surat live iu great style, and like 
the grandees of the land. They go about 
with a great train, somotimes with people 
of their own mounted, but particularly 
with a great crowd of Indian servants on 
foot and armed, according to custom, with 
sword, target, bow and arrows."—7, della 
Valle, ii. 517. 

» _ ‘Our boat going ashore, the Presi- 
dent of tho English Merchants, who usually 
resides in Surat, and is chief of all thoir 
business in the E. Indies, Persia, and other 

laces dependent thereon, and who is called 
Sign. Thomas Rastol* . . . camo aboard 
in our said boat, with a minister of theirs 
(so they term those who do the priest's 
office aoe them).”"—ZJbid. ii. 501-2; [Hak. 

„i 

1638.— “As soon as tho Commanders 
heard that the (English) President was como 
to Suhaly, they went ashore. . . . The two 
dayes following were spent in feasting, nt 
which the Commanders of the two Shi 
treated the President, who afterwards 
returned to Suraiti. . . . During my abode 
at Swratta, I wanted for no divertisement ; 
for I . . . found company at tho Dutch 
President's, who had his Farms there . . . 


ы Thomas Rastall or Rastell went out appar- 
ently in 1615, in 1915 is mentioned na a “chiet 
IIO Sm е, е Ы NAI; Road," and often 
i passim). urat (sec Sainsbury, i. 470, aud 
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тасав аз oe converso with thom 
in their own "— Mandelslo, E.T., 
ed. 1669, y. 19. = Pao 

1638.—''Les Anglois ont bien encore vn 
bureau à Bantam, dans l'Islo do Jaun, mais 
il a son President particulior, qui no depend 
pons de celuy йо Surata.” — Mandelslo, 

rench ed. 1659, p. 194. 

т “A mon retour à Suratia ic 
trouvay dans la loge des Anglois plus do 
cinquante marchands, que lo President 
nuolt fait venir de tous les autres Burcaux, 
pour rendre compto de leur administration, 
ot pour estre presens à co changement do 
Gouuernement."— 0:4. 188. 

1661.—“ And in case any Person or Por- 
sons, being convicted and sentenced by the 
President and Council of tho said Governor 
and Company, in the said East Indies, 
their Factors or Agents thore, for any 
Offenco by them done, shall appeal from 
the samo, that then, and in every such 
сазо, it shall and may bo lawful to and for 
the said President and Council, Factor or 
Agent, to seize upon him or them, and to 
саггу him or them home Prisoners to 
England."—Letters Patent to the Governor 
«nd Company of Merchants of London, 
trading with the Е. Indies, 3d April. 

1670.—Tho Court, in a letter to Fort St. 
Georgo, fix the amount of tonnago to bo 
allowed to their officers (for their private 
investments) on their return to Europe : 

“ Presidents and Agents, at Surat, Fort 

St. George, and Bantam - 5 tonas. 

Chiefes, at Persia, the Bay (q.v.), Mesu- 

lapatam, and Macassar: Deputy at 

Bombay, and Seconds at Surat, . Fort 

St. George, and Bantam . 9 louns.” 

In Notes and Exts., No. i. p. 3. 

1702.—“ SS 7th Aprill. . . . In tho 
morning a Council . . . afterwards having 
some Discourse arising among us whether 
the charge of hiag hes, &c., upon 
Invitations givon.us from tho Shabandor or 
any others to go to their Countrey Houses 
or upon any other Occasion of diverting 
our Selves abroad for health, should bo 
charged to our Honble Masters account or 
not, the President and Mr. Loyd were of 
opinion to charge the sume... . But Mr. 

uso, Mr, Ridges, and Mr. Master wore of 
opinion that Batavia being a place of oxtra- 
ordinary charge and Expense in all things, 
the said Calash hire, &c., ought not to 
he charged to the Honourablo Company's 
Account.” —MS. Records in India Office. 


The book containing this is a collo- 
cation of fragmentary MS. diaries. But 
this passage pertains apparently to the 


proceedings of President Allen Catch- |}; 


pole and his council, belonging to the 
Factory of Chusan, from which they 
were expelled by the Chinese in 1701-2; 
they stayed some time at Batavia 
on their way home. Mr. Catchpole 
(or Ketchpole) was soon afterwards 
chief of an English settlement made 


PRICKLY-HEAT. 


upon Pulo Condore, off the Cambojan 
coast. In 1704-5, we read that he 
reported favourably on the prospects 
of the settlement, requesting a supply 
of young writers, to learn the Chinese 
language, anticipating that the island 
would soon become an important 
station for Chinese trade. But Catch- 
pole was himself, about the end of 
1705, murdered by certain people of 
Macassar, who thought he had broken 
faith with them, and with him all the 
English but two (see Bruces Annals, 
483-4, 580, 606, and A. Hamilton, ii. 
205 [ed. 1744]. The Pulo Condore 
enterprise thus came to an end. 

1727.—“' About the усаг 1674, President 
Aungier, a gentleman well qualified for 
governing, came to tho Chnir, and leaving 
Surat to the Management of Deputics, came 
to Bombay, and rectified many things,"—A. 
Hamilton, i. 188. 


PRICKLY-HEAT, s. A trouble- 
some cutaneous rash (Lichen tropicus) 
in the form of small red pimples, 
which itch intolerably. It affects 
many Europeans in the hot weather. 
Fryer (pub. 1698) alludes to these 


| “fiery pimples,” but gives the disease 


no specific name. Natives sometimes 
suffer from it, and (in the south) -usc 
a paste of sandal-wood to alleviate it. 
Sir Charles Napier in Sind used to 
suffer much from it, and we have 
heard him described as standing, when 
giving an interview during the hot 
weather, with his back against the 
edge of nn open door, for the con- 
venience of occasional friction against 
it. [See RED-DOG.] 


1631.—'*Quas Latinus Hippocrates Cor- 
неиз Celsus papulas, Plinius sudamina 
vocat . . . ita crebra sunt, ut adhuc 
neminem noverim qui molestias has offu- 
gerit, non magis quam moraas culicum, quos 
Lusitani Afosquitas vocant. Sunt autem 
haec papulao rubontes, et asperao aliquan- 
tum, per sudorem in cutem oject ; plerum- 
que а capite ad calcom usque, cum summo 
pruritu, ot assiduo scalpendi desiderio 
erumpontes."—Jac. Bontii, Jlist., Nat. &o., 
ii. 18, p. 33. 

1065.—''The Sun is but just now rising, 
ot ho is intolerable; thero is not a Cloud 
in the Sky, not a breath of Wind; my 
horses aro spent, they havo not seen a greon 
Herb since wo came out of Zahor; m; 
Indians, for all their black, dry, and hu 
skin, sink under it. My face, h: and 
feet are peeled off, and my body is covered 
all over with Лев that me, as £0 
many nocdles.”— Bernier, ET. 125; [ed. 
Constable, 389]. 


PRICKLY-PEAR. 


[1673.—'* This Season . . . though modor- 
ately warm, усі our Bodies broke out into 
small fiery Pimples (a sign of a үгет 
Crasis) augmented by MUSKEETOE- tes and 
Chinces raising Blisters оп us.”—Fryer, 85.] 

1807.—'*One thing I have forgotten to 
toll you of—the prickly heat. То give you 
somo notion of its intensity, tho placid Lord 
William (Bentinck) has been found sprawling 
on a table on his back; and Sir Henry 
Gwillin, ono of tho Madras Judges, who is 
a veiran and Bar fiery EX He (al 
senses, was discove a visitor rolling 
on his own floor, roaring lko a baitod bull." 

— Lord. Minto in India, Juno 29. 

* 1813.—'' Among tho primary offocts of а 

hot climato (for d can hardly be called a 

disease) wo may notico prickly heat."— 

Johnson, Injluence of Trop. Climates, 25. 


PRICKLY-PEAR, s. The popular 
name, in both E. and W. Indies, of 
the Opuntia Dillenit, Haworth (Decius 
Indica, Roxb.), a plant, spread all over 
India, and to which Roxburgh gave 
the latter name, apparently in the 
helief of its being indigenous in that 
country. Undou! tedly, however, it 
came from America, wide as has been 
its spread over Southern Europe and 
Asia. On some parts of the Mediter- 
ranem shores (eg. in Sicily) it has 
become so characteristic that 1t is hard 
to realize the fact that the plant had 
uo existence there before the 16th 
century. Indeed at Palermo we have 
heard this scouted, and evidence quoted 
in the supposed circumstance that 
among the mosaics of the splendid 
Duomo of Monreale (12th century) 
the tig-leaf garments of Adam and 
Eve are represented as of this uncom- 
promising material. The mosaic was 
examined by one of the present writers, 
with the impression that the belief has 
no good foundation. [See 8th ser. 
Notes and Queries, viii, 954] The 
cactus fruit, yellow, purple, and red, 
which may be said to form an im- 
portant article of diet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and which is now sometimes 
seen in London shops, is not, as far as 
we know, anywhere used in India, 
except in times of famine. No cactus 
is named in Drury’s Useful Plants of 


India, And whether the Mediter- 
ranean plants form a different species, 
or varieties merely, as com with 


the Indian Opuntia, is a matter for 
inquiry. The fruit of the Indian 
lant is smaller and less succulent. 

ere is a good description of the 
plant and fruit in Oviedo, with a good 
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cut (see Ramusio’s Ital. version, bk. 
viii. ch. xxv.) That author gives an 
amusing story of his first. makin 
acquaintance with Шыг, їп 8. 
! Domingo, in the year b 
mame € of the names by, which the 
Opuntia is known in the Punjab seem 


roperly to species -of 
Fins the Euphorbia Royle- 
ana, Bois., is called tsë, chi, &c. ; and 
the Opuntia is called Kabult tsüi, 
Gangi sho, Kanghi chil, &с. Gangi cha 
is also the name of an Euphorbia sp. 
which Dr. Stewart takes to be the 
E. Neriifolia, L. (Punjab Plants, pp. 
101 and 194-5). 


to belong 
Euphorbia. 


The common nanie 
in Upper India for the THEY pear 
is ndgphani, ‘snake-hood,’ from its 
shape.) This is curious; for although 
certain cactuses are very like certain 
Euphorbias, there is no Euphorbia re- 
sembling the Opuntia in form. là 

The Zakim mentioned in the Ain 
(Gladwin, 1800, ii. 68 ; [Jarrett, ii. 239 ; 
Sidi Ali, ed. Vambery, p. 31] as used 
for hedges in Guzerat, is doubtless 
‘Euphorbia also. The Opuntia is very 
common as a hedge plant in canton- 
ments, &c., and it was much used ‘hy 
Tippoo as an obstruction round his 
fortifications. Both the E. Royleana 
and the Opuntia are used for fences. 
i rts of the Punjab. The latter 
is objectionable, from harbouring dirt 
and reptiles; but it spreads rapidly 
hoth from birds eating the fruit, and 
from the facility with which the joints. 
take root. 

1685. — “The Prickly-Pear, Bush, or 
Shrub, of about 4 or 5 foot high . . . the 
Fruit at first is green, like the Leaf. . . ..1t 
is vory plensant in taste, cooling and re- 
freshing ; but if a Man eats 15 or 20 of them 
they will colour his water, GIRO it look 
like Blood.”—Dampier, i. 223 (in W. Indies). 

1701.— 
©“ On this lay cuttings of tho pri 

Thoy MOL a formidable finns will 

Grainger, Bk. i. 

[1829. сна castle of Bunai... is 
covered wi е cactus, ог pri ear, во 
abundant on the east "ido DE the Avani” 
—Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 826.] 

1861.—'''The use of the prickly pear " 
(for hedges) “Т strongly deprecato; although 
impenctrable and inexpensive, it conveys 
| an idea of sterility, and 1s rapidly becoming 
а nuisance in this country." — Cleghorn, 

Forests and Gardens, 285. 

. PROME, п.р. Ап important place 
in Pegu above the Delta. The name 
піз Talaing, properly Brun. ‘The Bur- 


ear ; 
Shoot! P 
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mese call it Рує or (in the Aracanese 
form in which the r is pronounced) 
Pré and Pré-myo (‘city’). 


1545.—“When he (tho К. of Jw) 
was arrived at tho young ing pallace, he 
caused himself to be crowned King of Prom, 
and during the Ceremony . . . made that 
pa Prince, whom he had doprived of his 
Kingdom, to continuo kneoling before him, 
with his hands held up. . . . This dono he 
went into a Balcone, which looked on a 
great Market-place, whither he commanded 
all the dead children that lay up and down 
tho streots, to be brought, and then causing 
them to bo hacked vory small, he gave 
them, mingled with Bren, Rice, and Herbs, 
to his Elephants to cat.”—Pinto, ЕЛ. 211- | 
212 (orig. clv.). i 

с. 1609.—**. . . this quarrel was "hardly ` 
ended when a great rumour of arms жал | 
heard from a quarter whero the Portuguese 
woro still fighting. ‘Tho causo of this was the 
arrival of 12,000 men, whom the King of 
Pren sent in pursuit of the King of Arracan, 
knowing that ho had fled that way. Our 
people hastoning up had a stiff and well 
fought combat with thom; for although 
they were fatigued with tho fight which had | 
heen hardly ended, thoso of Pren were so 
disheartened at seeing the Portuguese, 
whose stecl they had already felt, that they į 
were fain to rotire.”—Bocarro, 142. This | 
author has Prom үз 132) and Porão (p. 149). | 
[Also see under AVA.] i 

1755.—“‘ Prone . . . has the ruins of an | 
old. brick wall тонна it, and immediately | 
without that, another with Teak Timber." 
Сар. 9. Baker, in Dalrymple, i. 173. 

1795.—''In tho ovoning, my boat being 
ahead, I reached the city of Peeaye-mew, or 
Prome, . . . ronowned in Birman history." 
—-Aymes, рр. 238-9. 


PROW, PARAO, &c,s. This word 
seems to have a double origin in 
European use; the Malayal. páru, ‘a 
boat, aud the Island word (common 
10 Malay, Javanese, and most languages 
of the Archipelago) prd& or ord. 
This is often specifically applied to a 

»eculiar kind ol galley, “ Malay Prow,” 
Jat Crawfurd defines it as “a general 
term for any vessel, but generally for 
small craft.” It is hard to distinguish 
between the words, as adopted in the 
earlier books, except by considering ї 
date and locality. | 


1499.—“ Tho King despatched to them! 


1 boat, which they call paráo, well | 
E on Board which he sont a Naire of | 
his with an errand to the Captains. . . ."— 
Correa, Lendas, I. i. 115. 


PROI, PARAO. 


1510.—* The other Persian said : * К 
what dun a aan I ro leass eres 
alo is shore till wo fi parao, 

a small bark." "Ibid, 969. г bim 

1518.—“ Item; that any one possessi 
zambuquo (sco SAMBOO ) ога Su of 
his own and desiring to go in it may do so 
with all that belongs to him, first giving 
notice two days before to the Captain of the 
City."—Liero dos Pricilegios da Cidade de 
God, in Archie, Port. Orient, Fascic. v. p. 7. 

1523.—“ When Dom Sancho (Dom Sancho 
Anriquez; sce Correa, ii. 170) went into 
Muar to fight with tho fleet of tho King of. 
Bintam DER m inside tho iiiter thero 
aroso a squall which upsct all our paraos 
and lancharas at the Par mouth, , . ."— 
—Lembranga, de Cousas de India, р. 5. 

1582.--* Next dayo after tho Capitaine 
Generall with all his men being a land, 
working upon the ship called Berrio, there 
came in two little Paraos.”—Castaieda (tr. 
by N. L.), f. 62e. 

1586. —'' Tho fifth and last festival, which 
is called Харан Imon, is опе in which tho 
King (of Pegu) is embarked in the most 
beautiful parò, or boat. . . ."—€. Balbi, 
f. 122, 

1600.—Gouven (f. 27e) uses parò. 

эз . "An howre after this comming а 
board of the hollanders came a. prawe ога 
canow from Bantam.”—Middletan’s Voyage, 
c. 3 (e). 

1611.—**'T'ho Portuguese call their own 
galiots Navires (navius) and those of the 
Malabars, Pairaus. Most of these veseels 


| were Chetils (seo CHETTY), that is to say 


merehantmen. Immediately. on arrival the 
Malabars draw up their Pados or gulliots on 
the beach."—Pynud de Laral, Hak. Soc. 
i. 915. 

[1623.—**In tho Morning we discern'd four 
ships of Malabar Rovers near the shore (they 
called thom Paroes and they goe with Oars 
like our Galeots or Foists."— /^, della Valle, 
Пак. Soc. ii. 201.] 


1666.— Соп secreto previno Lopo do 
Soarez veinte hateles, M gobernandola у 
entrando por un rio, hallaron cl peligro de 
cinco naves y ochenta paraos con mucha 
gonte resuclta y de valor."— Furia у Sousa, 
Asia, i. 66. 

1673.—'* They are owners of several small 
Provoes, of the same make, and Canooses, 
cut out of one entire Piece of Wood."— 
Fryer, 20. Elsewhere (e.g. 57, 59) ho has 
Proes. 

1727.—'* The. Andemaners had а yearly 
Custom to come to tho Nicobar Islands, with 
a t number of small Praws, and kill or 
take Prisoners as many!of the poor Nico- 
bareans as they could ovorcomo." — A. 
Hamilton, ii. 65 (cd. 1744]. 


1816.—'*. . . Prahu, a term under which 


1510.—(At Calicut) “Somo other small | thc Malays include evory description of 


ships are called Parao, and they are boats 


of ten paces each, and are all of a picce, 


vessel." —Hagles, in As, Res, xit, 132. 
]817.— “Тһе Chineso also have many 


and go with oars made of cane, and tho | brigs . . . as well ns native-built prahus. о 


mast also is made of сапе." — Varthema, 151. 


— Кајез, Jaca, i. 203. 


PUČKA. 


1868.—“‘On December 13th I went on 
board a prau bound for the Aru Islands." — 
— Wallace, Malay Archip. 227. 


PUCKA, adj. Hind. pakkd, ‘ripe, 
mature, cooked’; and hence substantial, 
permanent, with many specific applica- 
tions, of which examples have been 
given under the habitually contrasted 
term cutcha (q.v... One of the most 
common uses in which the word has 
become specific is that of a building 
of brick and mortar, in contradistinc- 
tion to one of inferior material, as of 
mud, matting, or timber. Thus: 


[1750.—'*. . . adjacont houses; all of 
them of tho strongost Pecca work, and all 
most proof against our Mottalon yo Bastions. 

. Grant, Report оњ Siege of Calcutta, ed. 
by Col. 'Tomple, Ind. Ant., 1890, p. 7.] 

1781.—** Tho House, Cook-room, bottlo- 
connah, godown, &c., aro all pucka-built. 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 41. 

1821.— “А little above this beautiful 
stream, some miscrablo pucka sheds pointed 
out tho eM warchousca," — Heber, 
ed. 1814, i. 259-60. 

1842.—'*I observo that there аго in tho 
town (Dehli) many buildings pucka-built, 
as it is called in India.”—Wellington to Ld. 
Ellenborough, in Zndian Adm. of Ld. E., 
p. 306. 

1857. — “Your Lahore men have done 
nobly. I should liko to embraco them; 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and Dick are, all of 
them, pucca trumps.”—Lurd Lawrence, in 
Life, 1i. 11. 
there is no surer test by 
which to measure tho prosperity of the 
people than the number of pucka houscs 
that are being built."—2eport of а Sub- 
Committee on Proposed Indian Census. 

This npplication has given riso to a sub- 

stantive pucka, for work of brick and 
mortar, or for the composition used as 
cement and plastor. 
. 1727.—'' Fort William was built on an 
irregular Tetragon of Brick and Mortar, 
callod th, which is a, Composition of 
Brick-dust, Limo, Molasses, and cut Hemp 
and when it comes to bo dry, it is as hard 
and tougher than firm Stone or Brick."— 
А. Hamilton, ii. 19 ; [cd. 1744, ii. 7]. 


The word таз also sometimes used 
substantively for “pucka pice” (sce 
m vely pucka pice” ( 

c. 1817.—'* I am suro I strive, and stri 
and yot last month I could only la by aight 
rupees and four puckers."—Afrs. 0923 
Stories, 66. 


In (Stockdale’s) Indian Vocabul 
of 1788 we find ан пара 


use, but it was perhaps even then іп- 
accurate. 
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1788.—‘*Pucka—< putrid fever, generally 
fatal in 24 hours.” 

Another habitual application of 
pucka and cutcha distinguishes be- 
tween two classes of weights and 
measures, The existence of twofold 
weight, the pucka ser and the cutcha, 
used to be very general in India, It 
was equall common in Medieval 
Europe. Almost every city in Italy 
had its libra grosse and libra sottile 
(eg. see Pegolott?, 4, 34, 153, 228, &c.), 
and we ourselves still have them, 
under the names of pound avoirdupois 
and pound troy. 

1673.—“ Tho Maund Pucka at Agra із 
double as much (аз tho Surat Muurd),”— 
Fryer, 205. 

1700.—“ Les расса cossos . , . repondent 
à uno liouc do l'Islo do France."—Sielt. Edif. 
xv. 189. 

1808.—'*If the rice should bo sent to 
Coraygaum, it should be in sufficient quan- 
tities to give 72 pucca scers for cach load." 
— Wellington, Desp. (ed. 1837), ii. 43. 


In the next quotation the terms 
apply to the temporary or permanent 
character of the appointments held. 

1860.—'* Susan. Well, Miss, I don’t wonder 
you're so fond of him. He is such a sweet 
young man, though he is cutcha. Thank 
goodness, my youug man is pucka, though 


ho is only a subordinate Government Salt 
eun "—Trevelyai, The Dawk Bungalow, 


The remaining quotations are ex- 
amples of miscellaneous изе: 

1853.—'** Well, Jenkyns, any news?’ 
‘Nothing риска, that I know of.'"—Ouk- 
field, ii. 57. 

1866.—'*I cannot endure a swell, сусп 
though his whiskers are pucka."—7recehien, 
The Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, Ixxii. 220. 


The word has spread to China: 


“ Dis pukka sing-song makee show 
How smart man make mistake, galow.” 
Leland, Pidgin English Sing-Song, 01. 


PUCKAULY,s.; also PUCKAUL. 
Hind. pakhdl ‘a water-carrier! Га 
N. India the pakhal (Skt. payas, ‘water, 
khalla, ‘skin’] is a large water-skin 
(an entire ox-hide) of some 20 gallons 
content, of which a pair are carried 
by a. bullock, and the pakhali is the 
man who fills the skins, and supplies 
the water thus. In the Madras Drill 
Regulations for 1785 (33), ten puckalies 
are allowed to a battalion. (See also 
Williamson’s 17. M. (1810), i. 929.) 
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they could collect with thei ter-skins, 
which they call тош). C 
Dec. V. Bk. iii. ch. 2.] 


1780.—'* There is another very necessa: 
establishment to the European corps, whic! 
is two buccalies to each company : these nro 
two largo leathern bags for holding water, 
slung upon tho back of a bullock. . . ."— 
Munro's Narrative, 183. 


1803.—'*It (water) is brought by means 
of bullocks in leathern bags, called here 
puckally bags, а certain numbor of which 
is attached to ovory regiment and garrison 
in India. Black fellows called Puckauly- 
boys are employed to fill the bags, and 
drivo tho bullocks io tho quartors of tho 
different Europeans." — Percical's Ceylon, 102, 

1801. — *It would be a much better 
arrangomont to give the adjutants of corps 
an allowanco of 26 rupees per mensam, to 
suppl two puckalie men, and two bullocks 
with bags, for each company."— Wellington, 
їйї. 509. 

1813.— < In cities, in the armies, and with 
Europeans on country excursions, tho water 
for drinking is usually carried in largo 
leather bags called pacaulies, formed by 
tho entiro skin of an ox."—/Forbes, Or. Меш. 
ii, 140 ; [2nd ed. i, 415]. 


(Pacais)."—Couto, 


[1850.—'*On the reverse flank of companies 
march the Pickalliers, or men driving bul- 
locks, carrying largo leather bags filled with 
water, . . ."—Ilercey, Ten Years in India, 
iii. 335.] 


PUCKEROW, v. This is properly 
the imperative of the Wind. ver 
pakrand, ‘to cause to be seized,’ pakrdo, 
‘cause him to be seized’; or-perhaps 
more correctly of a compound verb 
pakardo, ‘seize and come,’ or in our 
idiom, ‘Go and seize) But puckerow 
belongs essentially to the dialect of the 
European soldier, and in that becomes 
of itself a verb ‘to puckerow,’ i.e. to lay 
hold of (generally of a recalcitrant 
native). ‘Che conversion of the Hind. 
imperative into an Anglo-Indian verb 
infinitive, is not uncommon ; compare 
bunow, dumbcow, gubbrow, lugow, 
&c. 

„—“* Fanny, I am cutcha no longer. 
suis you will alow a lover who is pucka 
to puckero 1”—Trecelyan, The Dark Bungu- 
low, 390. 


PUDIPATAN, n.p. The name of 
a very old seaport of Malabar, which 


[1538.—Referring to the preparations for | has now ceased to have a place in tl 
the siege of Diu, ‘which they brought fi У D 
тос вари the island ty yeti d Maps. It lay hetween Cannanore and 


c 
—— c o o 
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Calicut, and must have been near the 
Waddakaré of К. Johnston’s Royal 
Atlas. [It appears in the map iu 
Logau's Malabar as Putuppatanam ov 
Putappanan.] The name іх Tamil, 
Mae Lar *New City? Compare 
true form of Pondicherry. 


c. S45.—“The most notable places of 
trade аго these . . . and then five marts of 
Malé from which pepper ія exported, to 
wit, Parti, Mangaruth (sce MANGALORE 
Salopatana, Nalopatann, Pudopatana. . . ." 
—Cosmas Indicopleustes, Bk. xi. (sco in 
Cuthay, &с. p. clxxviii.). 

c. 1812.—“ Buddfattan, which is a con- 
siderablo city, situated upon a great estuary. 
‚+. Tho haven of this city is опо of the 
finest; the water ія good, the betel-nut is 
abundant, and is exported thenco to India 
and China."—Jbu Bututa, iv. 87. 

с. 1420,—“ A quà rursus so diclus viginti 
terrestri vid contulit ud urbem portumQuo 
maritimum nomine Pudifetaneam."—-Coati, 
in Poggio, de Var. Fort, 

1516.—“. . . And passing thoso places 
you como to a river called atan, in 
which there is а good place having many 
Moorish merchants who possess a multitudo 
of ships, and here begins the Kingdom of 
Calicut."—Barbusa, in Rawesio, i. f. Ле. 
Sce also in Stanley's Barbosa Pudopatani, 
and in Tok fat-ul- Mujakideca, hy Rowlandson, 
pp. 71, 157, where the namo (Budfutlar) is 
misread Buduftun. 


UG, з. Hind, jug, Skt. padaka, 
TUM in Anglo-Indian use Ше 
footmarks of an animal, such as a 
tiger. 

[(1831.—‘*. . . sanguine we were some- 
times on the report of a bura pug from the 
shikaree.” — Urient. Sport. Mag. roprint 
1873, ii. 178. 

[1882.—“ Presently the large square ‘pug 
of the tiger wo were in search of appeared.” 
—Sunderson, Thirteen Years, 30.] 


PUGGRY, PUGGERIE, s. Hind. 
рагі, ‘a turban? The term being 
often used in colloquial for a scarf of 
cotton or silk wound round the hat 
in turban-form, to protect the head 
from the sun, both the thing and name 
have of late years made their way to 
England, and may be seen in London 
shop-windows. 

c. 1200, —'* Prithirdja . . . wore a pagari 
ornamented with jewels, with a splendid 
toro. In his ears he wore rls; on his 
neck a pearl necklace."—Chand Bardai 
E.T. by Beames, Ind. Ant. i. 282, 

[1627.—'*. . . I find it is the common 
mode of the Eastern People to shave tho 
head all save а long lock which superstitiously 


PUGGY. 7 
they leave at the very top, such especially 
as wear Turbans, Mandils, Dustars, and 


a.” — Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677. 
remi 2 


1673.—“Тһеу aro distinguished, somo 
rding to tho consanguinity they claim 
with Мото за a Sid a EAS IAE 
I ro, and therefore only es 
hinself. a Green Vost and Росту (ог 
Turbat). . . .”—Fryer, 93; [comp- 113]. 
1699.—'*. . . with a Puggaree or Turbant 
upon their Heads."—Ovington, 314. не 
1871. — “ They. (tho Мойто осон 
frequen o 
Deere) usod in ay Town streets, 


ressed in a peat uniform, with whito 
UU framing in their ebony facos."— 
Jenkins, The Coir, 


GGY, з. Hind. pagi (not in 
а, Dict., nor in Platts), from 
pag (все PUG), ‘the foot.’ A profes- 
zas 0 tracker; the name of a caste, 
or ratheran occupation, whose business 
is to track thieves by footmarks and 
the like. On the system, see Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 180 segg. 

824.—" There aro in some of the districts 


of Central India (as in Guzerat) puggees, 
who havo small fees on tho village, and 
whose business it is to traco thieves by the 
rint of thcir feot."—Alalcolm, Central India, 
2nd са. ii. 19.] 
1879.—'* Good puggies or trackers should 
he employed to follow the dacoits during 


the daytime."—Zimes of India, Overland 
Suppt., May 12, p. 7. 


PUHUR. PORE, PYRE, &c, =. 
Hind. pahar, pahr, from Skt. prahara. 
<А fourth part of the day and of the 
night, a watch? or space of 8 gharts (see 
GHURRY). 


c. 1526. — Tho natives of Hindostin 
divide the night and day into 60 parts, cach 
of which Hy denominate a (here; they 
likewise divide the night into 4 parts, and 
the day into the samo number, each of 
which they call a Pahar or watch, which 
the Persians call а ds." — Baber, 331. 

[c. 1590. —** The Hindu piacere divide 
the day and night into four parts, cach of 
mS they call a pabr.”—-lin, ed. Jarrett, 
ii, 15. 


1633.—“ Par.” Sev under GHURRY. 


1673.—“ Роге." Soo under GONG. 


1803.—'*T have some Jasooses selected 
by Col. C'a brahmin for their stupidity, that 
they might not pry into state secrets, who 
go to Sindiw's camp, remain there a phaur 
in fear, . .."—JL. Elphinstone, in Life, i. 62. 


PULA, s In Tamil раї, Malayal. 
pilla, “child?; the title of à en 
class of (so-called) Südras, [especially 


36 PULICAT. 

enr] In Cochin and Travaucore 
it таа with Ndyar (see NAIR). 
It is granted by the sovereign, and 
carries . exemption from customary 
manual labour. 


„—“... pulas, who aro the gentle- 
mao fidalgos) Castanheda, iv. 2. 

726.— “0 Snguató quo о Commendor 
m remetido como gristnave amim e as 
Pulamares temos ca recobid."— Ztetification, 
in Logan, Malabar, iii. 18.] 


PULICAT, п.р. А town on the 
Madras coast, which was long the seat 
of a Dutch factory. Bp., Caldwell's 
native friend Seshagiri Sastri gives 
the proper name as pala- Vélkadu, * old 
Velkadu or Verkadu,’ the last a place- 
name mentioned in the Tamil Sivaite 
Tevdram (see also Valentijn below). 
The Madras Gloss. gives Pazhaverk- 
гаан, ‘old acacia forest, which is cor- 
roborated by Dr. Hultzsch (Zpigraphia 
Indica, i. 398).] 

1519.—“ And because he had it much in 
charge to obtain all the lac («/acre) that he 
could, the Governor learning from mer- 
chants that much of it was brought to the 
Coast of Choromandel by the vessels of 
Pegu and Martaban which visited that coast 
to procure painted cloths and other coloured 
goods, such as are made in Paleacate, 
which is on the coast of Choromandel, 
whence the traders with whom the Governor 
spoke brought it to Cochin; he, having got 
good information on the whole matter, sent 
a certain Frolentine (si, frolentim) called 
Pero Escroco, whom he knew, and who was 

1 at trade, to be factor on the coast 
of Choromandel. . . ."— Correa, ii. 567. 

1533. — “The said Armenian, having 
already been at the city of Paleacate, which 
is in the Province of Choromandcl and tho 
Kingdom of Bisnaga, when on his way to 
Bengal, and having information of the 
plaee where the y of S. Thomas was 
said to be, and when they arrived “at 
the port of Paleacate the wind was against 
their going on. . . .”—Barros, Ш. vii. 11. 

[1611.—** The Dutch had settled a factory 
at Pellacata."— Dancers, Letters, i. 133; in 
Foster, ii. 83, Pollicat.] 

1726.—“Then we come to Pulleam И Чаш 
Caddor, called by us for shortness Pallea- 
catta, which means in Malabars ‘I'he old 
Fortress,’ though most commonly we call 
it Castle Geldria.”—-Valeatijn, Chorom. 13. 

.» , The route I took was along the 
strip of country between Porto Novo and 
Paleiacatta. ‘This long journey I travelled 
on foot; and preached in more than a 
hundred places. . . ."—Ztter. of. the Mis- 
siontry Schultze, July 19, in Notices of 
Madras, &е., р. 20. 

1727.—“ Policat ix tho next Placo of Note 

| to tho City and Colony of Fort St Geory:. 
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+ +. It is strengthned with two Forts, one 

contains a few Dutch soldiers for а Gar- 

Tun the Yet аралай by an Officer 
longing to the ."— A. Hami 

i. 372, (ed. 1744]. ^ 7. m 
[1813. — *t Pulecat handkorchiofs," 

under PIECE-GOODS.] mr ar ies 


PULTUN, s Hind. paltan, а cor- 
ruption of Battalion, possibly: with 
some confusion of platoon or peloton. 
TheS. India form is pataulam, patdtam. 
It is the usual native word for a 
regiment of native infantry; it is 
never applied to one of Europeans, 


1800.— All I can say is that I am read 
primed, and that if all mattors suit I shall 
go off with a dreadful explosion, and shall 
probably destroy some campoos and pultons 
which havo been: indiscreetly pushed across 
tho Kistna."—A. Wellesley to T. Munro, in 
Мет. of Munro, by Arbuthnot, lxix. 

[1895.—'* I know lots of Sahibs in a pul- 
toon at Barcilly." — Mrs Croker, Village 
Tules and Jungle Tragedies, 60.] 


PULWAH, PULWAR, s. One of 
tlie native boats used on the rivers of 
Bengal, carrying some 12 to 15 tons. 
Hind. paludr, [For a drawing see 
Grierson, Bihar Village Life, р. 49.] 


1735.—'*. . . We observed a boat which 
had come out of Samboo rivor, making for 
Patna: the commandant dotached two 
light pulwaars aftor her. . . ."—Holtwell, 
Hist. Ecents, &c., i. 69. 

[1767. — *. . . a Peon camo twico to 
Noon-goleh, to apply for polwars. . . ." 
-—Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 197.] 

1780.—'* Besides this boat, a gentleman 
is generally attended by two others; a pul- 
wah for the accommodation of tho kitchen, 
and a smaller boat, a paunchway " (q.v.).— 
Hodges, p. 89. 

1/82.—'* То be sold, Threo New Dacca 
Pulwars, 60 fest long, with Houses in the 
middle of cach."—Zndia Gazette, Aug. 31. 

1824.—'' Tho ghát offered a scono of bustlo 
and vivacity which I by no means expected. 
There wero so many budgerows and pul- 
wars, that wo had considerable difficulty 
iod a mooring place."—Heber, ed. 1844, 
i, 131. 

1860. — “Тһе Pulwar is a smaller de- 
scription of native travelling boat, of neater 
build, and less rusticity of charactor, some- 
times used by a singlo traveller of humble 
means, and at others serves as cook-bout 
and accommodation for servants accompany- 
ing one of the largo kind of boats. . . ."— 
Grant, Rural Life in Bengal, p. 7, with on 
illustration. 


PULWAUN, з. P.—H. pahlwan, 
[which properly means ‘a native of 
ancient b 
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Skeat notes that in Malay the word 
becomes pahldwan, probably from a 
confusion with Malay dwan, ‘to ht’). 
A champion ; a professed wrestler or 
man of strength. 


(1753. — *. . . the fourth, and least 
numerous of thoso bodies, were choico men 
of tho Pehlevans. . . ."—Hlanway, iii. 104. 

[1813. —** When his body has by езе 
means imbibed an additional portion of 
кош, he is Sivaiied by the appellation 
of i "— Broughton, Letters, cd. 1892, 
p. 165. 


1828.— “I added a pehlivün or prizo- 
fighter, а negro whose teoth wore filed into 
saws, of a tompor as ferocious as his t, 
who could throw any man of his weight to 
tho nd, carry а jackass, devour a shee) 
whole, cat firo, and make a fountain of his 
inside, so as to act as а spout.” — Hajji 
Baba in England, і. 15. 


PUN, s. A certain number of 
cowries, generally 80; Hind. pana. 
(See under COWRY). The Skt, pana is 
‘a stake played for a price, a sum,’ and 
hence both a coin (whence fanam, q.v.) 
and а certain amount of cowries. 


1554. — * Pone." (Seo under PORTO 
PIQUENO.) 

1683.—'*I was this day advised that Mr. 
cu er Mr. Ellis's oe at 

о Rupee in ent of all yo 

Рага Servants of the Factor ; neces 
ule. ny Madge, Dig, Ot. dz [fake 

u sie eno. iary, Oct, 25 5 
Soe. i. 123]. d : 

1760.—'* Wo now take into consideration 
the еце of the mes gerunt of this 
Settloment, respecti о exorbitant price 
of labor ien саа them by allora, 
washermen, and barbors, which appear in 
near a quadruple (projportion compared 
with the prices paid in 1765, Agrocd, that 
after tho 1st of April they bo regulated as 
follows: 
** No tailor to demand for making : 

1 Jamma, moro than Sannns.. 


1 pair of drawers, 7 pun of cowries. 
No washerman : $ 
1 corgo of pieces, 7 pun of cowries, 
No barber for shaving a single porson, 
more than 7 gundas" (seo COWRY).—Ft. 
William Consns., March 27, in Long, 209. 


PUNCH, s. This beverage, accord- 
ing to the received etymology, was 
named from the Pers. panj, or Hind. 
and Mahr. pinch, both meaning ‘five’ ; 
because composed of five ingredients, 
viz. arrack, sugar, lime-juice, spice, 
and water. Fryer may be considered 
to give something like historical 


ersia" (see PAHLAVI). Мг. i evidence of its origin; but there is 


PUNCH. 


of Indian idiom in the 
suggestion. us a famous horse- 
medicine in Upper India is known 
аз batlist, because it is supposed to con- 
tain 32 (‘battis’) ingredients, Schiller, 
in his Punschlied, sacrificing truth to 
trope, omits’ the spite and makes the 
ingredients only 4: “ Vier Elemente 
Innig gesellt, Bilden das Leben, Bauen 
die Welt.” 

The Greeks also had a “ Punch,” 
aevramdéa, аз is shown in the quota- 
tion from Athenaeus. Their mixture 
does not sound inviting. Littré gives 
the etymology correctly from the Pers. 
panj, but the 5 elements & la française, 
as tea, sugar, spirit, cinnamon, and 
lemon-peel,—no water therefore ! 

Some such compound appears to 
have been in use at the beginning of 
the 17th century under the name of 
Larkin (q.v.). Both Dutch and French 
travellers in the East during that 
century celebrate the beverage under 
a variety of names which amalgamate 
the drink curiously with the vessel in 
which it was brewed. And this com- 
bination in the form of Bole-ponjis 
was adopted as the title of a Miscellany 
mivlished in 1851, by Н. Meredith 

rker, а Bengal civilian, of local 

repute for his literary and dramatic 
tastes. He lost sight of the 
original authorities for the term, and 
his quotation is far astray. We give 
them correctly below. 


c. 210,—'*On tho fedst of the Scirrha at 
Athens ho (Aristodemus on Pindar) says a 
race was run by the young шеп. They ran 
this race carrying each a vine-branch laden 
with grapes, such as is called dschus; and 
they ran from the temple of Dionysus to 
that of Athena Sciras, d tho winner 
receives a cup such as is called ‘Five-fold,’ 
and of this he partakes joyously with the 
band of his comrades, But the cup is 
called теутат\ба because it contains wine 
and hone y and cheese and flour, and a little 
oil."—4 thenaeus, XI. xcii. 

1638.—'' This v (Gombroon to Surat 
„+. жө accomplished in 19 days. ... We 


also somethin 


drank lish beer, Spanish sac 

wine, Teen spirit, NP good ee rel 

and made good Palepunzen.”—Mandelslo, 

(Dutch ed. 1658), p. 24. The word Pale- 
seoms to have led tho English 

lator (John Davis, 2nd ed. 1669), who | 157 

has “excellent good sack, lish beer, 

French wines, Arak, and other refreshments.” 

tp. 10). ' 

1653.—'' Bolle; 


- est vn mot Angloi: 

qui signifie vne boisson dont les yel 
vaent aux Indes faite de sucre, suc de 
limon, eau de vie, fleur do muscade, ot 
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biscuit 
1657, p- 

[1658.—‹° Arrived this place whore found 
the Bezar almost Burnt and many of the 
People almost starued for want of Foode 
which caused much Sadnes in Mr. Charnock 
and my Solfe, but not soo much as the 
absence of your Company, which wee haue 
often remembered in a bowle of the clecrest 
Punch, having noo bettor Liquor.” —Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. iii. exiv.] 

1659.—‘ Fürs Dritto, Pale bunze getitu- 
liret, von halb Wasser, halb Brantwein, 
dreyssig, vierzig Limonien, deren Kürnlein 
ausgespeyot werden, und ein wonig Zuckor 
eingoworfen; wie dom Geschmack so an- 
gonehm nicht, also auch der Gesundhoit 
nicht."—Saar, ed. 1672, 60. 

[1662.—'* Amongst other spirituous drinks, 
as Punch, &c., they gavo us Canarie that 
had been carried to and fro from tho Indies, 
which was indeed incomparably good.” — 
Evelyn, Diary, Jan. 16.] 


куе la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ей. i 


с. 1666.—*' Nefnmoins depuis qu'ils (les 
Anglois) ont donné ordre, aussi bien que 


les Hollandois, que leurs cquipages по 
boivent point tant de Bouleponges . . . il 
n'y a pas tant do maladies, et il no leur 
meurt plus tant de monde. Bouleponge 
est un certain breuvago composé d'arae . . . 
avec du suc de limons, de l'cau, et un peu 
de muscade гарбе dessus: il est assos 
agréable au gout, mais c'est 1а peste du 
corps et de la santé."— Bernier, ed. 1725, ii. 
335 (Eng. Tr. p. 141); [ed. Constable, 411]. 

1670. — “Doch als mii gekere andere 
drank, die zij Paleposts nosmen, daar- 
tusschen drinkt, zo werd” het quaat enigsins 
goweert.” — Andricsz, 9. Also at p. 27, 
**Palepunts." 


We find this blunder of the com- 
d word transported again to 

ДЫ and explained аз а *hard 
word. 


1672. — Padre Vincenzo Maria describes 
the thing, but without а name : 

“Thero aro many fruites to which tho 
Hollanders and the English add a certain 
beverage that they compound of lemon- 
juice, aqua-vitae, sugar, and nutmegs, to 
quench thoir thirst, and this, in my belief, 
augments not a littlo the evil influence.”— 
Viaggio, p. 103. 

1673.— At Nerulo is the best Arach or 
Nepa (see NIPA) de Goa, with which the 
English on this Coast make that enervating 
Liquor called Paunch (which is /пйочай 
for Five), from Five Ingredients ; as. the 
Physicians name their Composition Diapente; 


or from four things, Diatessaron." — Егусгу 
16/4. — *Palapuntz, а kind of Indian 
drink, consisting DE Aqua-vitan Rose-water, 
juyee of Citrons and Sugar.” —Glossographia, 
c., by T. E. 
[1675.—'*Drank part of their boules of 
Punch (a liquor very strange to me)."—H. 
Teonge, Diary, June 1.] 
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1682,—''Somo (of the Chinese in Batavia) 
also sell Sugar-beer, as well as cooked dishes 
and Sury (seo SURA), arak or Indian 
brandy ; whorefrom they make Muss: and 
Follepons, as the Englishmen call it.”— 
Nicuhog, Zee en Lant-Reize, ii, 217. 
,1683.—'*. . . Our owno people and ma- 
rinors who aro now very numerous, and 
insolont among us, and (by reason of Punch) 
every day givo disturbance." — Helyes, 
Diary, Oct. 8 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 123]. 

1088.—'*, . . the soldiers as merry as 
umet could make them."—In Wheeler, i. 

T. 


1689.—“ Bengal (Arak) is much stronger 
spirit than that of Goa, tho' both are made 
uso of by tho Europeans in making Punch." 
—Ovington, 237-8. 

1694. — “If any man comes into a vic- 
tualling houso to drink punch, ho may 
demand one quart Goa arak, half a 
pound of sugar, and half a pint of good 
imo water, and make his own punch. . . ." 
—Order Book of Bombay Goci., quoted by 
«lnderzon, р. 281. 

1705.—'*Un bon ropas chez los Anglais 
по so fait point sans bonne ponse qu'on sert 
dans un grand vase."—Sieur Luillier, Voy. 
анх Grandes Indes, 29. 

1771. — “ Henco every one (at Madras) 
has it in his Power to cat well, tho’ he can 
afford по other Liquor at Meals than 
Punch, which is tho common Drink among 
Europeans, and here made in the greatest 
Perfection." — Locker, 22. 

1721.—'*Next to Drams, no Liqnor de- 
servos more to be stigmatised and banished 
from the Repasts of the Teader, Valetudi- 
nary, and Studious, than Punch." — G. 
Chemo, An Essay on Health and Loagecita, 
p. 58. 

1791.—“ Оёз quo l'Anglais cut cessé do 
manger, le Paria . . . fit un signe à sa 
femme, qui apporta . . . une grande cale- 
basse pleino do punch, qu'elle avoit pre- 
paré, pendant le souper, avec de l'eau, ot 
du jus de citron, ot du jus de canne de sucre. 
2. U—B. de St. Pierre, Chaumière In- 
dienac, 56. 


PUNCH-HOUSE, s An Im or 
Tavern ; now the term is chiefly used 
by natives (sometimes in the hybrid 
form Punch-ghar, [which in Upper 
India is. now transferred to the meet- 
ing-place of a Municipal Board]) at the 
Presidency towns, und applied to houses 
frequented by seamen. Formerly the 
word was in general Anglo-Indian 
use. [In the Straits the Malay Panc- 
haus is, according to Mr. Skeat, still 
in use, though obolescent.] 

[1601.—'*. . . the Commandore visiting 
us, woo delivering him another examination 
of a Persee (Parsee) who kept a Punch: 
house, where the murder was committed. 
ТА л Bombay Letters, Home Series, 
i, 189. 
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1671-2.—'*It is likewise enorderod and 
declared heroby that no Victuallar, Punch. 
house, or othor houso of Entortainmont 
Shalli bo реги to make stoppage at tho 
ү сіг wages. . . .'"— i 
Wheeler fi 433.0 Oe NE 
1676.—Major Puckle’s ** Proposals to tho 


Agent about the young men at Motchlo- 
patam. 


. “That somo pecuniary mulct or fino be 
imposed . . . for misdemeanours. 
* * * * * 

.*6. Going to Punch or Rack-houses 
without leave or warrantablo occasion. 

“Drubbing any of tho Company's Peons 
or sorvanis." 

* * * x * 
—In Notes uad Exte., No. I. p. 40. 

1688.—“. . . at his return to Achen ho 
constantly frequented an English Punch- 
house, spending his Gold very frecly."— 
Dampier, ii. 194. 

ә “Mrs. Francis, wife to tho lato 
Lioutenant Francis killed at Hoogly by tho 
Moors, mado it her potition that she might 
keep a Punch-house for her maintenanco." 
—In Wheeler, i. 184. 

1697.—“ Monday, Ist April . . . Mr. 
Cheesely having in a Punch-house, upon а 
quarrel of words, drawn his Sword . . . and 
being taxed therewith, he both doth own 
and justify tho drawing of the sword ... 
it thereupon ordered not to wear a sword 
while herc,"—In Wheeler, i. 320. 

1727.—'*. . . Of late no small Pains and 
Charge have been bestowed on its Buildings 
(of tho Fort at Tellichery); but for what 

eason I know not... unless it be for 
small Vessels . . . or to protect the Com- 

ny's Ware-house, and a small Punch- 
Fouse that stands on tho Sea-shoro. . . ." 
—.1. Hamilton, i. 299 [cd. 1744]. 

1789.—'*Many . . . аго obliged to tako 
up their residence in dirty punch-houses." 
—AMunró's Narrative, 22. 

1810.—The best house of that descrip- 
tion which admits boarders, and which are 
commonly called Punch-houses."— William- 
хоп, V. M. i. 135. 


PUNCHAYET,s. Hind.pandityat, 
from рапс, ‘five.’ А council (pro- 

rly of 5 persons) assembled as a 

Хоць of Arbiters or Jury; or as a 

committee of the pe of а village, 
of the members of a Caste, or what- 
not, to decide on questions interesting: 
the body generally. 

1778.—“ The Honourable WILLIAM HORN- 
BY, Esq., President. und Governor of His 
Majesty's Castle and Island of Bombay, &c. 

“The humble Petition of the Managers 
of the Рап et of Parsis at Bombay. . . ." 
—Dosambhai Framji, JI. of the Parsis, 1884, 
ii. 219. . 

1810.—‘“‘ The Parsees . . . aro governed 
by their own panchalt or villago Council. 
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Tho word panchatt literally means a Council 
*of fivo, but that of tho Guebres in Bombay 
consists of thirteen of tho qund mor- 
chants of the sect."—Aaria Graham, 41. 

1813.—'* Tho t of justico was spread 
in the large open hall of the durbar, whero 
tho arbitrators assembled: there I always 
attended, and bly to ancient, custom, 
reforred tho decision to а panchaeet or ішу 
of five porsons."— Or. Mem., ii. 359 ; 
[in 2nd ed. (й. 2) ee ыны 

1819.—'' The chayet i althoug! 
in all but village conus it has tho defects 
before asori! to it, possesses many ad- 
vantages. Tho intimate acquaintance of 
the members with the subject in dispute, 
and in many cascs with the characters of 
the parties, must have mado their decisions 
frequently correct, апд... the ju 
being drawn from the body of the people, 
could nct on no principles that were not 
genorally understood," — Elphinstone, in Life, 
ii, 89. 

21.—'*I Корё uj chayets becauso 

I peer] them T "ү Pull think that the 
t should on no account be 

Rar , that it is ап excellent institution 
for dispensing justice, and in keeping up 
the principles of justice, which are less 
likely to ie observed among a peoplo to 
whom the administration of it is not at all 

intrusted.”—ZJbid. 124. 

1826.—“. . . mhon he iom Cod 
a chayet, and give this cause patient 
attention, гоо that Hybatty has justice. 
—Pandurang Hari, 91 ; [ed. 1873, i. 42]. 

1832.— Bengal Rogn. VI. of this year 

+ allows the judge of tho Sessions Court to 
call in the alternative aid of a punchayet, 
in lieu of assessors, and so to dispense with 
the futwa. See LAW-OFFICER. 

1853,—'' From the death of Runjeet Singh 
to the battle of Sobraon, the Sikh Army was 
governed by ets’ or ‘Punches’ 
—committees of the soldiery. "Those bodies 
sold tho Government to the Sikh chief 
who paid the highest, letting him command 
until murde by some one who paid 
higher."—Sir C. Napier, Defects of Indian 
Gocernment, 69. 

1873.—'' The Council of an Indian Village 
Community most commanly ст обі fire 
persons . . . the ayet famili l 
who have tho smallest knowledge of India.” 
—Maine, Early Hist. of Institutions, 221; 


PUNDIT, s. Skt. pandita, ‘a learned 
man. Properly a man learned in 
Sanskrit lore. The Pundit of the 
Supreme Court was a Hindu Law- 
Officer, whose duty it was to advise 
the English Ju when needful on 
questions of Hindu Law. The office 

е extinct on the constitution of 
the ‘High Court,’ superseding the 
Supreme Court and Sudder urt, 
under the Queen’s Letters Patent of 
May 14, 1862. 


PUNDIT. 


In the Mahratta and Telegu coun- 
tries, the word Pandit is usually pro- 
nounced Pant (in English colloquial 
Punt); but in this form it has, as with 
many other Indian words in like case, 
lost its original significance, and be- 
come a mere personal title, familiar 
in Mahratta history, eg. the Nana 
Dhundopant of evil fame. 

Within the last 30 or 35 years the 
term has acquired in India a poculiar 
application to the natives trained in 
the use of instruments, who have been 
employed beyond the British Indian 
frontier in surveying regions inacces- 
sible to Europeans. This application 
Tiemi in the fact that two of the 
earliest men to be so employed, the 
explorations by one of whom acquired 
great celebrity, were masters of village 
schools in our Himälayan provinces. 
And the title Pundit is popularly em- 
ployed there much as Dominie used 
to be in Scotland. The Pundit who 
brought so much fame on the title 
was the late Nain Singh, C.S.I. [See 
Markham, Memoir of Indian Surveys, 
2nd ed. 148 segq.] 


15/4.—'*I hereby. give notice that... I 
hold it good, and it is my pleasure, and 
therefore I enjoin on all the pandits ( pan- 
ditos) and Gentoo physicians (phisivos gentios) 
that they ride not through this City (of 
Goa) or the suburbs thereof on horseback, 
nor in andors and palanquins, on pain of 
paying, on the first offence 10 cruzados, and 
on the second 20, pera o sapal,* with the 
forfeiture of such horses, andors, or palan- 
quins, and on the third thoy shall become 

e galley-slaves of tho King my Lord. . . ." 
—Procl. of the Governor Antonio Moriz 
Barreto, in Archiv. Port. Orient. Fascic. 5, 
р. 


1604.—‘‘. . . llamando tübien оп su com- 
pania los Póditos, lo presentaron al Nauabo." 
—Guerrero, Relagion, 70. 

1616.—'*. . . Brachmanac una cum Pan- 
ditis comparentes, simile quid iam indo ah 
orbis exordio in Indostane visum negant.” 
—Jarric, Thesaurus, iii. 81-82. 


* Pera o sapal, і.е. ‘for the marsh, We cannot 
be certain of the meaning of this; but we may note 
that in 1543 the King, as а favour to the city of 
Goa, and for the commodity of its shipping and 
the landing of goods, &c., makes a grant “of the 
marsh inundated with sea-water (do sapal alagado 
dagoa salgada) which extends along the river-side 
from the houses of Antonio Correa to the houses 
of Afonso Piquo, which grant is to be perpetual 
* + + to serve for a landing-place aud quay for the 
merchants to moor and repair their ships, and to 
erect their bankshalls (ba es), and never to be 
turned away to any other purpose.” Possibly the 
fines went into a fund for the drainage of this 
sapaland formation of landing-places. See Archit. 
Port, Orient., Fasc. 2, pp. 130191. 
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1663.—‘‘ A Pendet Brachman or Heathen 
Doctor whom I had E to serve my Agah 
‚+. would needs mako his Panogyrick . . 
and at last concluded seriously witH this: 
When you put your Foot into the Stirrup, My 
Lord, an u march on Horseback in 
the front of the Cavalry, the Earth trembleth 
under your Feet, the eight Elephants that hold 
ааа алын 
о support’ it." — Bernier, h 9 . 
Constable, 964]. р нр 

,1688.— Jo feignis done d'étro malado, ot 
d'avoir la fièvre on fit venir aussitôt un 
Pandite ou médicin Gentil."—Dellon, Rel. 
de нд. de Goa, 214. 

1785.—“‘I can no longer bear to bo at the 
mercy of our pundits, who deal out Hindu 
law ns they please; апа make it at reason- 
ablo rates, when сют cannot find it ready 
mado."—Letter of Sir IV. Jones, in Mom. 
by Ld. Teignmouth, 1807, ii. 67. 

1791.—'*Il était au moment do s'ombar- 
quer pour l'Angloterre, piein do porplexitó 
ot d'ennui, lorsque les brames de Bénarés 
lui apprirent quo lo brame supérieur do la 
fameuse pagodo de Jagrenat . . . était seul 
capable do resoudre toutes les questions do 
la Société royalo de Londres. C'était en 
effot lo plus fameux pandect, ou docteur, 
dont on eft jamais oui parler."—B. de St. 
Pierre, La Chaumière Indienne. Tho pre- 
ceding exquisito 6 shows that tho 
blunder which drew forth Macaulay's flaming 
wrath, in the quotation lower down, was 
uot a new one, 

1798.—'*. . . the most learned of the 
Pundits or Bramin brem жого called u 
ош derent parts of Bengal.”"—Raynal, 

ut, 1. 42. 


1856.—“ Besides . . . being a Pundit of 
learning, he (Sir David Brewster) is a 
bundle of talents of various kinds."—Zifc 
and Letters of Sydney Dobell, ii. 14. 

1860.—'*Mr. Vizotoll next makes me 
say that the principle of limitation is found 
‘amongst the Pandects of tho Benares. 
- ..' The Bonares he probably supposes 
to be some Oriental nation. What he sup- 
poses their Pandects to be.I shall not 

resume to guess. . . . If Mr. Vizetelly 
consulted the Unitarian Report, he 
would have seen that I spoke of the Pun- 
dits of Benares, and he might without an; 
very long and costly have learn: 
where Benares is and what a Pundit is,"— 
Macaulay," Prefaco to his Speeches. 

1877. — “ Colonel Y——. Sinco Nain 
Singh's absence from this country precludes 
my having the pleasure of handing to him 
in person, this, the Victoria or Patron's 
Medal, which has been awarded to him, . . . 
I to place it in your charge for trans- 
mission to tho Pundit."—Addres by Sir R. 
Alcock, Prest. R. Geog. Soc., May 23. 

“Colonel Y—— in reply, said: . . . 
Though I do not know Nain Singh person- 
An his work. . .. He is not a 
topographical automaton, or merely one of 
а great multitude of native employés with 
an average qualification. His ceca 


. | any other living man, and his ў 


have added a larger amount of im t 
knowledge to the map of Asia than those of 


an excoodingly interesting of 

il me great pleasure 
steps for the transmission of the Medal 
through an official channel to the Pundit." 
шу to the President, same date. 


PUNJAUB, n.p. The name of the 
country between the Indus and the 
Sutlej. The modern Anglo - Indian 
province so-called, now extends on one 
side up beyond the Indus, including 
Peshawar, the Derajat, &c., and on the 
other side up to the Jumna, including 
Delhi. (In 1901 the Frontier Districts 
were placed under separate administra- 
tion] The name is Pers. Panj-db, 
‘Five Rivers.’ These rivers, as reck- 
oned, sometimes include the Indus, 
in which case the five are ao Indus, 
(2) Jelam (see JELUM) or Behat, the 
ancient Vitasta which the Greeks made 
"odas eed and Biderys (ио) 
(3) Chenüb, ancient Chandrabdgha ani 
Asikni. Ptolemy preserves a corrup- 
tion of the former Sanskrit name in 
Ха»доВёћ, but it was rejected by the 
older Greeks because it was of ill 
omen, ie. probably because Grecized 
it would be Zavdpopdyos, ‘the devourer 
of Alexander.’ The alternative Asikni 
they rendered 'Axeci»ss (4) Ravi, the 
ancient Airdvati, “рыту (Strabo), 
T8padrys (Arrian), “Adps ог ‘Podads 
Ptol). (5) Bids, ancient Vipdsd, Y $c 
Arrian) BiBdows (Ptol). is ex- 
cluded the Sutlej, Satadru, Hesydrus 
of Pliny, Zapd8pos or Tents C l) 
as Timur excludes it/below. We may 
take in the Sutlej and exclude the 
Indus, but we can hardly exclude the 
Cheniib as Wassüf does below. 

No corresponding term is used by 
the Greek raphers. ‘ Putandun 
est nomen Panckanadae Graecos aut 
omnino latuisse, aut casu quodam non 
ad nostra usque tempora enisse, 

uod in tanta monumentorum ruina 


ile accidere potuit? (Lassen, Penta- 
potamia, 3). however has 
termed the country P. mia in 
a learned Latin di tion on its 


ancient geography. ‘Though the actual 
word Panjab E Persian, and dates 
from Mahommedan times, the corre- 
sponding Skt. Panchanada d S 
'and genuine, occurring in the 

bharda AU Ramayan The name 
Panj-db in older Mahommedan writers 
is applied to the Indus river, after 


PUNJAUB. 


receiving the rivers of the country: 
which we call Punjaub. In that sense 
Panj-nad, of equivalent meaning, 18 still 
occasionally used. [In S. India the 
term is sometimes applied to the 
country watered by the Tumbhadra, 
Wardha, Malprabha, Gatpralha and 
Kistna (Wilks, Hist. Sketches, Madras 
reprint, i. 405).] 

We remember in the newspapers, 
after the second Sikh war, the report 
of a speech bya clergyman in England, 
who spoke of the deposition of “the 
bloody Punjaub of Lahore.” 

B.C. ната араа а land о tho 

hlavi and the country adjoining, thoro 
ind шее е ki = p loro А 
Н торке, en ех 
OOV Kashmir with its woods of ut T 
—Ramdayana, Bk. iv. ch. 43. 

c, 940.—Mas'üdI details (with no correct- 
ness) tho five rivers that form the Mihran 
or Indus. Ho proceeds: ‘‘When tho Five 
Rivers which we have named havo past the 
House of Gold which is Multan, they unito 
at а place threo days distant from that city, 
between it and Mansüra at a place called 
Doshüb."—i. 377-8. , 

с. 1020.—'* They all (Sind, айат, Паха, 
Biah) combine with the Satlader (Sutlej) 
below Máltán, at a placa called Panjnad, 
or ‘the junction of tho fivo rivers.” оу 
form a very wide stream."—4/-Birüni, in 
Elliot, i. 48. . 

c. 1300.— After crossing- the Panj-üb, 
or five rivers, namely Sind, J elam, the rivor 


of Loháwar (i.e. of Lahore, viz. the Ravi), 
d and Biyah. . . ."—IVassaf, in Elliot, 


с. 1333.—'' By the grace of God our cara- 
ed cp m x at Banj-àb, i.e. 
at the River of the . signi- 

* fies ‘five,’ and db, eet (panj) а oh 
“namo signifies ‘the Five Waters.’ They 
flow into this great river, and water the 
country.”—Jin Баша, hi. 91. 
~ с. 1400.— All these (united) rivers (Jola: 
Chenáb, Ráví, Bíy&h, Sind) I called the 
Sind or Panj-áb, and this river falls into 
the Persian Gulf near Thatta.”—Zhe Emp. 
Timur, in Elliot, iii, 476. 
{c. 1630.—'* Не also takes a Survey of 
b..."—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677 
P. ds He gives a list of the rivers in p. 70. 

1648.—'*. . . Pang-ab, the chief cit; 
which is Labor, is an led in fru ^ 
province, for it is watered by the five rivers 
pit wo have formerly spoken."— Van 


st, 3. 

“c '' The River of the ancient Indus, 
is by the Persians and У 
ab, Le, the Five Waters S ug ed Pang- 

1710.—" He found this anci 

city (Lahore) in the Proviaea Pe ee eee 
Ure dao the broad and fish-abounding 
ok (for Ravi).”—Valentijn, iv. (Su- 


o | is use 
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1790.— ‘Investigations of the religious 
ceremonies and customs of the Hindoos, 
written in the Carnatic, and in the Punjab, 
would in many'cases widely differ." — For«ter, 
Preface to Journey. 

1793.—‘ The Province, of which Lahore is 
the capital, is oftencr named Panjab than 
Lahoro.”—Rennell’s Memoir, 3rd ed. 82. 

1804.—“‘ I rather think . . . that ho (Hol- 
kar) will go off to tho Punjaub. And what 
gives mo strongor reason to think so is, that 
on the seal of his lettor to me ho calls him- 
self ‘the Slave of Shak Mahmoud, the King 
of Kings’ Shah Mahmoud is the brother 
of ZemaunShah. He scized the musnud and 
government of Caubul, after having defeated 
Zemaun Shah two or three years ago, and 

ut out his cyes.”— Wellington, Desp. under 
March 17. 

1815.—“ Ho (Subagtageen) . . . overran 
the fine province of tho Punjaub, in his first 
Hip TU wks] Hist, of Persia, i. 

16. 


РОМКАН, з. Hind. pankhd. 

a. In its original sense a portable 
fan, generally made from the leaf of 
the palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis, ov 
fan-shaped’), the natural type and 
origin of the fan. Such pankhds in 
India are not howevér formed, as 
Chinese fans are, like those of onr 
ladies; they are generally, whether 
large or small, of a bean-shape, with 
a part of the dried leaf-stalk adhering, 
which forms the handle. 

b. But the specific application in 
Anglo-Indian colloquial is to the large 
fixed and swinging vs: formed of 
cloth stretched on à rectangular frame, 
and suspended from the ceiling, which 
to agitate the air in hot 
weather. The date of the introduc- 
tion of this machine into India is not 
known to us. The quotation from 
Linschoten shows that some such ap- 
paratus was known in the 16th century, 
though this comes out clearly in the 
French version alone; the original 
Dutch, and the old English translation 
are here unintelligible, апа indicate 
that Linschoten (who apparently never 
was at Quim) was ssoribing, from 
hearsay, something that he did not 
understand. More remarkable pas- 
sages are those which we take from 
Dozy, and from El-Fakhrī, which 


show that the true Anglo-Indian punka : 


was known to the Arabs as early as 
the 8th century. 

a— 
„_ 1710.— Aloft in a Gallery the King sits 
in his chaire of State, accompanied with his 
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Children and chicfo Vizicr . . . no other 
without calling daring to goo vp to him, 
sauc опу two Punkaws to gather wind."— 
W. Finch, in Purchas, i. 489. The word 
seems here to be used improperly for the 
men who plied the fans. Wo find also in the 
samo writer a verb to punkaw : 

“... behind ono wing, another 
holding his sword.”—Jbid. 433. 

Terry does not use the word : 

1616.—“. . . the le of better quality, 
lying or sitting on thoi Carpets or Pallats, 
have sorvants standing about them, who con- 
tinually beat the air upon them with Fla- 
bella's, or Fans, of stiffned leather, which 
keepo off the (уез from annoying them, 
and cool them as they lyc."—Ed. 1665, 
р. 405. 

1603.—'* On such occasions they desire 
nothing but . . . to lie down in somo cool 
and shady place all along, having a servant 
or two to fan one by turns, with their great 
Pankas, ov Fans.”—Bernier, E.T., p. 76; 
[ed. Constable, 241]. 

1787.—‘‘ Over hor head was held a pun- 


ker."—sSir C. Malet, in Par]. Papers, 1821, 
* Hindoo Widows.’ 


1809.—'*He . . . presented me. . . two 
punkahs."—Zord Valentia, i. 428. 
1881.—'* The chair of stato, tho sella gesta- 
toria, in which the Pope is borno aloft, 1s the 
ancient palanquin.of the Roman nobles, 


and, of course, of tho Roman Princes. . . | 


the fans which go behind aro tho punkahs 
of tho Eastern Emperors, borrowed from 
the Court of Persia."— Dean Stanley, Chris- 
tiun Institutions, 207. 


b.— 


с. 1150-00.—'*Sous le nom do Khaich on 
entend des étoffes de mauvais toile do liu 


qui servent à différents ез. Dans co 
passage de Rhazts ‹ . А.р. се sont des 
ventilateurs faits de cot «ойо. Ceci se 


pratique do cette manièro: on en prend un 
morceau de la grandeur d'un tapis, un peu 

lus grand ou un peu plus petit selon les 
Шар de la chambre, ot on le rembourre 
avec des objets qui ont de la consistance et 
qui ne plient pas facilemont, par exemple 
avec du sparte. L'ayant ensuite suspendu 
au milicu de la chambre, on le fait tirer ot 
lacher doucement ct continuellement par un 
homme placé dans le haut do l'appartement. 
Do cette manièro il fait beaucoup de vent ot 
rafraichit l'air. Quelquefois on le trempo 
dans do l'eau de roso, et alors il ume 
l'air en méme temps qu'il le rafraichit."— 
Glossaire sur le Manzouri, quoted in Dozy et 
Engelmann, p. 342. Seo also Dozy, Suppt. 
«ил Dict. Arabes, s.v. Khaich. 

1166. — “ He (Ibn Hamdun the Kitib) 
once recited to me tho following: piece of his 
composition, containing an enigmatical de- 
scription of a linen fan: (1) 

tét Fast, and loose, it cannot touch what 
it tries to reach; though tied up it moves 
swiftly, and though a prisoner it is free. 
Fixed in its place it drives before it the 
gontle breeze ; though its path lie closed up 
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it moves on in its nocturnal journey.'"— 
Quoted by Jin. Khalliban, E.T. iii. 91. 

.. “ 0) The linen fan (Mircaka-t al Khaish) 
ie a tare inen, stretched on a 
frame, and suspended from the ceiling of 
the room. They make use of it in Iråk, 
See do Sacy's Hariri, 474."—Noto by 
AMacGuckin de Slane, ibid. p, 92. 

c. 1800.—‹ One of the innovations of the 
Caliph Mansür (д.р. 753-774) was the Ahaish 
of linon in summer, a thing which was not 
known before his time. But the Süsünian 
Kings used in summer to havo an apartment: 
freshly plastered (with clay) overy day, 
which they inhabited, and on the morrow 
anothor ERES was plastered for them.” 
—El-Fakhri, cd. Ahlwardt, p. 188. 

1596.—'* And (they use) instruments like 
swings with fans, to rock the people in, and 
to make wind for cooling, which they call 
cattaventos.”—Literal Transin. from Lin- 
schoten, ch. 6. 


1598.—'' And thoy vse certaine instru- ` 
monts liko Waggins, with bellowes, to bearo 
all the people in, and to gather winde to 
coole themselves withall, which they call 
Cattaventos."—Old English Translation, by 
W. P., p. 16; [Hak. Soc. i. 52]. 


The French version is really a brief 
description of the punka : 


1610.—**Ilsont aussi du Cattaventos qui 
sont certains instruments pendus en l'air 
es quels sa faisant donner lo bransle ils font 
du vent qui les rafraichit,"—Ed. 1638, р. 17. 


The next also perhaps refers to a 
suspended punka : 


1662.—'*. . . furnished also with good 
Collars with great Flaps to stir the Air, for 
reposing in tho fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 
of the Clock, when the Air of theso Cellars 
begins to bo hot and stuffing."— Bernier, 
p. 79; [ed. Constable, 247]. 

1807.—'*As one small concern succeeds 
another, the vibrates gently over 
my oycs.”—Lord Minto in India, 27. 

1810.—'* Were it not for the punka (a 
largo frame of wood covered with cloth) 
which is suspended over every table, an 
kept swinging, in order to freshen tho air, 
it would be scarcely possible to sit out the 
melancholy ceremony of an Indian dinner.” 
—JAMaria Graham, 90. 


Williamson mentions that pankas 
* wero suspended in most dining halls," — 
Vade Mecum, i. 281. 

—“ largo frames of light 
wood covored with white cotton, and looking 
not ailing cnormous tapis em 

е ceilings of the principal apartments."— 
Heber, od. 1844, i. 5. 
1852.— d 
© Holy stones with scrubs and slaps 
Our Christmas waits !) preted the day ; 
bay 


рег 

A windsail dangles in collapse.” 

Шага Бра P. and 0., «ar 
the Equator. 
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1875.—“ The punkah flapped to and fro 
lazily overhead."— Chesney, The Dilemma, 
ch. xxxviii. 


Mr. Busteed observes: “ It is curious 
that in none of the lists of servants 
and their duties which are scattered 
through the old records in the last 
century (18th), is there any mention 
of the punka, nor in any narratives 
referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, 
do we remember any allusion to its 
use ... The swinging punka, as 
we see it to-day, was, as every one 
knows, an innovation of a later period. 
is dates from an early year in 
J'— Echoes of Old 
e does not seen, 
tive 


the present centu 
Calcutta, p. 115. 
however, to have found any t 
evidence of the cate of its шг сы 
“Напрї unkahs are said by one 
Uther d 2 have originated in Cal- 
cutta by accident towards the close of 
the last (18th) century. It is reported 
that a clerk in a Government office 
suspended ће leaf of a table, which 
was accidentally waved to and fro by 
a visitor. A breath of cool air followed 
the movement, and suggested the idea 
which was worked out and resulted in 
the present machine” (Carey, Good Old 
Days of John Company, i 81. Mr. 
Douglas says that punkahs were little 
used by Europeans in Bombay till 
1810. They were not in use at 
Nuncomar' trial in Calcutta (1775), 
Bombay and W. India, ii. 253.] 


PUNSARBEE, s. 
seller; Hind. pansdri. We place the 
word here partly because C. P. Brown 
says ‘it is certainly a foreign word,’ 
and assigns it to a corruption of dis- 
pensarium; which is much to 
doubted. [The word is really derived 


A native drug- 


from Skt. panyasdla, ‘a market, ware- | Raj 


house.’] 


[1830.—“ Beside this, I purchased from a 
pansaree some application for relieving the 

in of a bruise,” — 5 Persian 
Adventurer, iii, 23.] 


PURDAH, s Hind. from Pers. 
parda, ‘a curtain’; a portière; and 
especially a curtain screening women 
from 
woman of 


position who observes such 
rules of i 


seclusion is termed parda- 


nishīn, ‘one who sits behind a curtain.’ | call 


(See GOSHA.) 
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the sight of men; whence a | th 
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1809.—‹ Оп the fourth (side) a purdah 
was stretched across."—Zd. Valentia, i. 100. 
1810.—'* If the disorder be obstinate, the 


doctor is permitted to approach tho ER 
(i.e. cartel; or screen) and to put the hand 


through a small aperture ... . in order to 
fool the patient's pulso."— Williamson, V. M. 
i. 130. 


[1813.—'* My travelling palankeon formed 
my bod, its purdoe or chintz covering my 
curtains." — Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 109.] 

1878.—'' Nativo ladies look upon tho con- 
finement behind the purdah as a badgo of 
rank, and also as a sign of chastity, and 
аго exceedingly proud of it."— Life tn the 
Mofussil, i. 113. 

[1900.—** Charitable aid is needed for the 
purdah women.”—Pioreer Mail, Jan. 21.) 


PURDESEE, s Hind. paradesi 
usually written pardesi, ‘one from a 
foreign country.’ Inthe Bombay army 
the term is universally applied to a 
sepoy from N. India. [In the N.W.P. 
the name is applied to a wandering 
tribe of swindlers and coiners.] 


PURWANNA, PERWAUNA, s. 
Hind. from Pers. parwàüna, ‘an order ; 
a grant or letter under royal seal ; a 
letter of authority from an official to 
his subordinate ; a license or pass.’ 


1682.—'*. . . we being obliged at the end 
of two months to pay Custom for the said 
goods, if in that time we did not procure a 
RICE Ex ipe DE of D ДО € 
us from it.”—. es, Diary, Oct. 10 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 34]. С 

16983.—'*5. . . ELEM and’ Pursewaukum 
were lately granted us by thd\Nabob’s pur- 
wannas."— Wheeler, i. 281. "y, 

1759.—''Perwanna, under the:Coochuck 
(or the small scal) of the Nabob Vizier Ulma 
Maleck, Nizam ul Muluck Bahadour, to 
Mr. John Spenser."—In Cambridge's Acct. of 
the Ware . (See also quotation under 
HOSBOLHOOKUM.) 

1774.— As the [се has boen so lately 
concluded, it would be a satisfaction to the 
ah to receive your parwanna to this 
р bofore the departure of the caravan.” 
—Bogle's Diary, in Markhan's Tibet, p. 50. 
But Mr. Markham changes the spelling of 
his originals. 


PUTCHOCK, s. This is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root, a product of 
the Himilaya in the vicinity of Kash- 
mir, and roria ing és. article of export 
from both Bombay and Calcutta to 

e Malay countries and to China, 
where it is used as a chief ingredient 
of the Chinese pastille-rods commonly 
alled jostick. This root was recog-, 
nised by the famous Garcia de Orta as 


PUTCHOCK. 


the Costus of the ancients. The latter 
took their word from the Skt. Eustha, 
by a modification of which name—kut 
—it is still known and used as a medi- 
cine in Upper India. De Orta speaks 
of the plate as growing about Mandu 
and Chitore, whence it was brought 
for sale to Ahmadabad; but his in- 
formants misled him. The true source 
was traced in situ by two other illus- 
trious men, Royle and Falconer, to a 
plant belonging to the N. O. Comper 
tac, Saussurea Xappe, Clarke, for which 
Dr. Faleoner, not recognising the genus, 
had proposed the name of Aucklandia 
Costus verus, in honour of the then 
Governor-General. The Costus is a 
gregarious plant, occupying open, 
sloping sides of the mountains, at an 
elevation of 8000 to 9000 feet. See 
article by Falconer in Trans Linn. 
Soc. xix. 93-31. 

The trade-name is, according to 
Wilson, the Telugu pdel’chaku, ‘green 
leaf, but one does not see how this 
applies. (Is there, perhaps, some con- 
fusion with Patch? see PATCHOULI). 
De Orta speaks as if the word, which 
he writes pucho, were Malay. Though 
neither Crawfurd nor Favre ES the 
word, in this sense, it is in Marsden’s 
earlier Malay Dict.: *Püchok, a plant, 
the aromatic leaves of which are an 
article of trade; said by some to be 
Costus indicus, and by others the Me- 
lissa, or Laurus.” [Оп this Mr. Skeat 
SB *Puchok is the зану word 
or a young sprout, or the win 
shoot at s lant. Puchok Ех the 
special sense here used is also a Malay 
word, but it may be separate from the 
other. Klinkert gives puchok as a 
sprout or shoot and alse as а radish- 
like root (indigenous in China КУ) 
used in medicine for fumigation, . 
Apparently it is always the root and 
not the leaves of the plant that are 
used, in which case Marsden may have 
confused the two senses of the word 
In the year 1837-38 about 250 tons о! 
this article, valued at £10,000, were 
exported from Caleutta alone. The 
annual import into China at a later 
date, according to Wells Williams, was 
2,000 peculs or 120 tons (Middle 
Kingdom, ed. 1857, ii. 308). In 1865- 
66, the last уеаг for which the details 
of such minor exports are found in 

rint the quantity expo: from 

Icutta was only 4924 cwt., or 94$ 
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ports at Hankow and Chefoo was 
£6,421. [Watt, Econ. Dict. vi. pt. ii. 
p. 482, Bombay Gazetteer, xi. 470.] 


1516.—Sco Barbosa under CATECHU. 

1520.—'* We have prohibited (the export 
of) popper to China... . and now we pro- 
hibit tho oxport of pucho and inconso from 
these parts of India to China."—Capitulo de 
hum Regimento del Rey a Diogo Ayres, Feitor 
da China, in Arch. Port, Orient., Fasc. v. 49. 


1525.—''Pucho of Cambaya worth 35 
tangas а maund.”—Lembrancas, 50. 

[1527.—Мг. Whiteway notes that in a 
letter of Diogo Calvoto the King, datod 
Jan. 17, pucho is mentioned as one of the 
imports to China.—7ndia Offic MS. Corpo 
Chronologico, vol. i.] 

1554.—“ The Jaar (scc BAHAR) of pucho 

contains 20 juragolas (sco FRAZALA), ап 
an additional 4 of picota (inh in all 24 
Jaragolas. . . ."—4A. Nunes, 11, 
. 1503.—''I say that cous in Arabic is 
called cost or cast; in Guzarate it is called 
uplot (upalea); and in Malay, for in that 
region thero is a great trade and consump- 
tion thereof, it is called pucho. I tell you 
the namo in Arabic, because it is called by 
tho samo namo by tho Latins and Grecks, 
and I tell it you in Guzerati, because that is 
tho land to which it is chietly carried from 
its birth-placo; and I tell you tho Malay 
name becauso tho greatest quantity is con- 
sumed there, or taken thence to China.”— 
Garcia, f. 72. 

c. 1503.— ©“... Opium, Asa Fetida, 
Puchio, with many othor sortes of Drugges. 
—Caesar Frederike, in Hall, ii. 313. 

Соо of 2 sorts, one called 
ро! оге, tho other called Uplutte pa 
Garcia, above).”—Danvers, Letters, i. 30. 

1617.—*'*5 hampers pochok. . . ."—Cocks, 
Diary, i. 294. 

1631.—''Caeterum Costus vulgato voca- 
bulo intor mercatores Indos Pucho, Chinens- 
ibus Potsiock, vocatur. . . vidi ego integrum 
Picol, quod pondus centum et viginti in 
auctiono decem realibus distribui." —J«c. 
Bontii, Hist. Nat., &c., lib. iv. p. 46. 

1711. — In Malacca Price Currant, July 
1704: The or Costus dulcis," —* 

T. 


"ed LI э 

1726. — *Patajaak (a leaf of Asjion 
(Асһеоп 1) that is pounded to powder, nnd 
used in incense). . . ."— Valentijn, Choro. 34. 

1727.—“‘The Wood [а dulcis grows 
only in this country (Sind). It is rather a 
W than a Wood, and nothing of it is 
useful but the Root, called ock, or 
Radixdulcis, . . . There aro great juantities 
a {ош NUR and rom enco to 
Ci whero it gencral ars n good 
Prices. . AL Hamition, . 126; [ed. 1744, 
i. 127]. 

1808. — “Elles emploient ordinairement 
‚+ une racine aromatique appeléo piesch- 
tok, qu'on coupe par petits morceaux, 
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et fait bouillir dans de l'huile de noix do 
coco. C'est avec cette huile que les 
вепвез so graissent «> P" —JHaafner, ii. 117. 
1802.—'* Koot is ax Lada ee i im 
large quantities, and is expo! , 
VH de is used asinconse. Itisin Calcutta 
known under tho namo of ‘Patchuk. 
Punjab Trads Report, ovii. 


PUTLAM, np. A town in Ceylon 
on the coast of the bay or estuary о 
Calpentyn ; . pro rly Putialama; а 
Tamil name, seid by Mr. Fergusson 
to in puthu- (pudu?) alam, ‘New Salt- 

Ten miles inland are the ruins 
of Tammann Newera, the original Tam- 
bapanni (or Taprobane), where Vijaya, 
the first Hindu immigrant, established | д 
his kingdom. And Putlam is supposed 
е зе! the place where he landed. 

— The pearl-fishers . . . go post t 

es callen ettelar, and (then) go ‘60 
пін S into the gulf."—Afarco Polo, Bk. iii. 

с. ct “The natives wont to their 
King and told him my reply. He sent for 
me, and I proceeded to his presence in tho 
town of Battala, which was his capita 
pretty little place, surrounded by a abor 
wall and towers."—Jb» 205 iv. 166. 
19/2 bela: .."— Baldaeus (Germ.), 
73. 

1720.—'* Portaloon or Putelan.”— Valen- 
tijn, Ceylon, 21. 


PUTNEE, PUTNEY, s. 

a. Hind. and Beng. pattant, or райт, 
from v. pat-nd, ‘to be agreed or closed? 
(б.е. a bargain) Goods commissioned 
or manufactured to order. 

1755.—'' A letter from Cossimbazar men- 
tions they had directed Mr. Warren Tes: 8 
ET to the Putney aurung {5 т) 

ег to purchase putney on our Honbl: 
Masters’ account, and to make all nécessar: 
enquiries."— Fort William Consns., Nov. 10. 
In Long, 61. 

b. A kind of sub-tenure existingin the | 
Lower Provinces of Ben; ngal, the patni- 
dār, or occupant of which “holds of 
a Zemindar a portion of the Zemindari 
in perpetuity, with the right of here- 
ditary succession, and of selling or 
letting the whole or pus so long as 
a stipulated amount of rent is paid to 
tlie Zemindar, who retains the power 
E sale for arrears, and is entitled to 

REC fee or fine upon transfer" 

Wie, q.v.. Probably both a and 

etymologically the same, and 
annette with pattd (see POTTAH). 

[1860.—'* A perpetual lease of land held 
under a Zumeendar is called a putnee,—and 
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the holder is called a putneedar, who not 
only paysan advanced rent to the Zumcendar, 
put a handsome price for tho samo.” —Grant, 
Rural Life in Bengal, 64.) 


PUTTAN, PATHAN, np. Hind. 
Pathan. A name commonly applied 
to Afghans, ‘and especially to people 
in India of Afghan descent. The 
derivation is obscure. Elphinstone 
derives it from Pushtin and Pukhtan, 
pl. Pukhtdna, the name the Afghans 

ve to their own race, with which Dr. 

rump p [and Dr. Bellew (Races of 
Afghanistan, 25) agree. This again 
has been connected Sith the MILI 
of Herodotus (iii. 102, iv. 44).] 

Afghans have for the name one of the 
usual fantastic etymologies which is 
quoted below (see quotation, e. 1611). 

The Mahommedans in India are some- 
times divided into four classes, viz. 
Pathdns ; Mughals (see MOGUL), 1.c. 
those of Turki origin ; Shaikhs, claiming 
Arab descent ; and Saiyyids, ‘claiming 
also to be descendants of Mahommed. , 


1553.—'' This Stato belonged to a poople 
called Patane, who were lords of that hill- 
country. And as those who dwell on the 
skirts of tho Pyrenees, on this side and on 
that, are masters of tho passes by which 
we cross from Spain to France, or vice 
versi, so these Patan people are the masters 
of the two entrances to India, by which 
those who go thither from the landward 
must pass. . . .”—Jtarros, IV. vi. 1. 


1563. — *. .. This first King was а 
Patane of certain mouninina] that march 
with Bengala.”—Garcia, Coli. 34. 

1572.— 


“ Mas agora de nomes, et de usança, 
Novos, ct varios sito os habitantes, 
Os Delijs, os Patanes que em possangi | 
De terra, е gento siio mais abundantes." 


Camões, vii. 20. 
[By Aubertin : 


** Dut now inhabitants of other name 
amt customs new and various thero are 


ound, 
"The Delhis and Patans, who in the fanic 
Of land and people do tho most abound."] 


1610. — “А Pattan, a man of good 
stature." —Hawkins, in Purchas, i. 920. 

c. 1611. s . . the mightiest of the 
Afghan people was Kais. . . . The Prophet 
gave Kast е name of Abd Ulrasheed . . . 
and ... predicted that God would тако 
his issue so numerous that they, with ro- 
spect to tho establishment or the Faith, 
would outvio all other people; tho angel 
Gabricl having revealed to im that their 
attachment to the Faith would, in strength, 
be like the wood upon which ‘thoy lay the 
keel when constructing a ship, which wood 
the seamen call Pathan: on this account 
he conferred upon Abd Ulrasheed the title 
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of Pathan* also."—J[is. of the Afghan 
E.T., by Dora, i. 38. мне аЛа 

[1638.—'*. . . Ozmanchan a Puttanian 
« Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 76.] 

А елат HD general шо Moore e 

haughty and arrogant an roui е, 
and among them tho Pattans eem c 
sipedon to tho others in dress and manners." 
— Ган Tiist, 58. 

1606.—**Martin Affonso and tho other 
Portugueso dolivered them from the war 
that tho Patanes wero making оп them."— 
Faria у Sotisa, Asia Portuguesa, i. 919. 

1673.—“They aro distinguished, somo 
according to the Consanguinity they claim 
with Mahomet; as a Siad is a kin to that 
Imposture. . . . A Shiek is a Cousin too, 
at a distance, into which Rolation they 
admit all new made Proselytes. Meer is 
somewhat allied also. . . . The rest are 
adopted under the Namo of the Province 
« « + аз Mogul, the Raco of the Tartars .. . 
Patan, Duccan.”—Fryer, 93. 

1681.—''En estas regiones ay vna cuyas 

entes so dizon los Patanes."—JAMartinez de 

a Puente, Compendio, 21. 

1720.—'*. . . Tho Patans (asanders} oco 
s different in garb, and su: in valour 
and stout-heartedness in war."—Valentijn, 
Choro. 109, 

_1757.—“'The Colonel (Clive) complained 
bitterly of so peasy ines put upon him, 
and retninded the Soubahdar how different 
his own conduct was, when called upon to 
assist him against the Pytans."—Zces, 149. 

1703.—'* Tho northern nations of India, 
Шода idolaters . . . wero easily induced 
to embrace Mahomedanism, and are at this 
ee Affghans or Pitans."—Orwe, i. 24, 
ed. . 

1789.—** Moormen are, for the most part, 
soldiers by profession, particularly in tho 
cavalry, as aro also . . . Pitans."— Munro, 
Narr, 49, 

1798.—'*. . . Afghans, or as they are 
called in India, Patans.” — G. Forster, 
Travels, ii. A7. 


[PUTTEE, PUTTY, s Hind. 
patti. 

a. A piece or strip of cloth, bandage ; 
especially used in the sense of a liga- 
ture round the lower part of the leg 
used in lieu of a gaiter, originally 
introduced from the Himalaya, and 
now commonly used by sportsmen 
and soldiers. A special kind of cloth 
appears in the old trade-lists under the 
папе of puteahs (see PIECE GOODS). 


* We do not know what word is lutended, 
unless it be a special use of Ar. batan, ‘the 
interior or middle of a thing.’ Dorn refers to a 
note, VERMES коше, n пож eere 

Ives the title con! е ct as 
[jc or Рап, a term Which in the Syrian 
language signifies a rudder.” Somebody else in- 
terprets it аз ‘a mast. | 


po Any CR who pertain 
a long march will put on ings of 2 
peculiar sort, a bandago about 6 inches 
wide and four yards long, wound round from 
the ankle up to just below the kneo, and 
then fastened by an equally long string, 
attached to the upper end, which is lightly 
wound many times round the calf of the 
leg. This, which is called wa, is a 
much cherished picco of dress.”"—Drew, 


Jummoo, 175. 


1900.—'*Tho Puttee leggings are cx- 
ecllent for peace and war, on foot or on 
horseback.” —Tins, Dec. 24. Д 


b. In the N.W.P. “an original share 
in a joint or coparcenary village or 
estate comprising many villages: it 
is sometimes defined as the smaller 
subdivision of a mahal or estate? 
Ж шо), Hence Putteedaree, patti- 
dri used for a tenure of this kind. 


1852. — “Their names wero forthwith 
scratched off tho collector's books, and 
those of their eldest sons were entered, who 
becamo forthwith, in villago and cutchorry 
Jerome, lumberdars of the shares of their 
nthors, ог in other words, of puttee Shore 
Singh and puttee Baz Singh."— Haier, 
Notes on the N. W.P. 94. 


c. In S. India, soldiers’ pay. 

1810.—**. . . hence in ordinary accopta- 
tion, the pay itself was called puttee, a 
Canareso word which properly signifies n 
written statement of апу kind."— Wilka, 
Hist, Sketches, Madras reprint, i, 415.] 


PUTTYWALLA, з. Hind. putd- 
wald, patti-wdld (see PUTTEE), ‘опе 
with а belt? This is the usual 
Bombay term for a messenger or 
orderly attached to an oflice, and 
bearing а belt and brass badge, called 
in Bengal chuprassy or peon (({q.v-), 
in Madras usually ly the latter name. 

1878.—'' Here and there a bolted Govern- 
ment servant, called a Puttiwala, or Patta- 
wala, because distinguished by а belt, . 25." 
—Monier Williams, Modern India, 94. E 


PUTWA, s Hind. patwd. The 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, L., from the suc- 
culent acid Howers of which very fair 
jelly is made in Anglo-Indian house- 

ol [It is also known as tlic 
Rozelle or Red Sorrel (Watt, Econ. 
Dict. iv. 243). Riddell (Domest. Econ. 
337) calls it “Oseille or Roselle jam 
and jelly.”] 


PYE, s. A familiar designation 
among British soldiers and young 
officers for a Pariah-dog (q.v.); a 


” 


PYJAMMAS. T 
contraction, no doubt, of the former 
word. 
1892.—'* We English call him a pariah, 
wit this word, E to a low, yet by no 
means dograded class of people in Madras, 
is nevor heard on nativo lips as applied to a 
dog, any more than our other wo ‘pie. 
—L, Kipling, Beust and Man, 266.] 

PYJ. 2-јата 


AMMAS, s. Hind. 
(see ЈАММА), lit. dep clothing. E 
pairof loose drawers or trowsers, tied 
round the waist. Such a по is 
used by various persons in India, eg. 
by SOL of E classes, b "Sikh 
men, and by most Mahommedans of 
both sexes, It was adopted from the 
Mahommedans by Europeans as an 
article of dishabille and of night 
attire, and is synonymous with Long 
Drawers, Shulwáurs and Mogul- 
breeches. [For some distinctions 
between these various articles of dress 
see Forbes-Watson, (Textile Manu- 
Даун 57).] It is probable that we 

nglish took the habit like a good 
many others from the Portuguese. 
Thus Pyrard (c. 1610) says, in speak- 
ing of Goa Hospital: “Ils ont force 
calsons sans quoy ne couchent iamais 
les Portugais des Indes” (ii. p. 11; 
[Hak. Soc.1i.9]). The word is now used 
in London shops. А. friend furnishes 
the following reminiscence : “The late 
Mr. B——, tailor in Jermyn Street, 
some 40 years ago, in reply to a 
question why pyjammas feet 
sewn on to them (as was sometimes 
the case with those furnished 
London outfitters) answered: ©“ 
believe, Sir, it is because of the 
White Ants !'" 

к 
«t His chief joy smoking a cigar 

In loose Paee-jams and native slippers.” 

Orient. Sport. Mag., reprint 1873, i. 64.] 

1881.—**'The rest of our attire consisted 
of that particularly light and airy white 
flannel garment, known throughout India 
as a pajama suit.”—Haekel, Ceylon, 329. 


PYKE, PAIK, s. Wilson gives 
only one origiñal риа term so ех- 

in Anglo-Indian speech. Hi 
: “Pate or Рауй, я 

ke, Hind. &e. (from S. 
Pátk or Páyak, Mar. А footman, an 
armed attendant, an inferior police 
and revenue Officer, а messenger, 
courier, a vi watchman: in Cut- 
tack the Райз former] constituted а 
local militia, holding land of the Za- 
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mindárs or Rájas by the tenure of 
military service,” &c., quoting Bengal 
Regulations. [Platts also treats the 
two words as identical.] But it seems 
clear to us that there are here two 
terms rolled together : 


a. Pers. Paik, ‘a foot-runner or 
courier’ We do not know whether 
this is an old Persian word or a 
Mongol introduction. According to 
Hammer Purgstall it was the term in 
use at the Court of the Mongol princes, 
as quoted below. Both the words 
occur in the Ain, but differently spelt, 
and that with which we now deal is 
spelt paik (with the fatha point). 

c. 1590. —'* Tho Jilewdár (see under 
а runner, 


1673.—At the Court of Constantinople: 
“Тез Peiks venoient ensuito, avec lours 
bonnets d'argent doró ornés d'un petit plu- 
mage de héron, un arc et un carquois chargó 
de fléches."—Journa d'A. Galland, i. 98. 


1687.—''. . . the under officers and ser- 
vants called Agiam-Oglans, who are designed 
to tho meaner uses of tho Seraglio . . . most 
commonly the sons of Christians taken from 
their Paronts at tho age of 10 or 12 years. 
. These are: 1, Porters, 2, Dostangies or 


Gardiners . . . 5, Paicks and Solacls. . . ." 
—Sir Paul Rycaut; Present State of the Otto- 


man Empire, 19. 

1761.—* Ahmad Sultán then commissioned 

Shíh Pasand Khén . 5 . the harkdras (see 

) and tho Paiks, to go and pro- 
eure information as to the state and strength 
of the Mahratta army.”"—Muldiamad Jáfar 
Shámlu, in Elliot, viii. 151-2. 

1840.—'' The express -riders (£ilbothen) 
accomplished 50 farsangs a-day, so that an 
express came in 4 days from Khorasan to 
Tebris (Zabriz). . . . The Foot-runners 
carrying letters (Peik), whose пате at least 
is maintained to this day at both the Persian 
and Osmanli Courts, accomplished 30 ar- 
Ch a-day."—Hammer Purgstall, Gesch. der 

Iden, Horde, 243. 


[1868.—** The P. is entrusted with 
the tchilim (sce UM) (Pipe) which 
at court (Khiva) is made of gold or silver, 
and must be replenished with fresh water 
every time it is filled with tobacco."— 
Vainbery, Sketches, 89.] 


b. Hind pdik and páyik (also Mahr, 
from Skt. тайды, МС dika, a 


а | foot-soldier,’ with the other specific 


application given by Wilson, exclusive 
of *eourier In some narratives the 
word seems to answer exactly to peon. 


ÅT 
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In the first quotation, which is from 
the Ain, the word, it will be seen, is 
different from that quoted under (a) 


from the same source. 


с. 1590.—''It was tho custom in thoso 
times, for the palace (of tho King of Bengal) 
to bo guarded by several thousand pykes 
(раи), who are а kind of infantry. Ап 
eunuch entered into a confederacy with 
theso guards, who one night killed the King, 
Futteh Shah, when the Eunuch ascended 
the throne, under tho title of Barbuck 
Shah."— G/adwiw's Tr., ed. 1800, ii. 19 
(orig. i. 415 ; [Jarrett (ii. 149) gives tho word 
as Páyiks]. 


In the next quotation the word 
seems to be the same, though used 
for ‘a seaman? Compare uses of 
Lascar. 


€. 1615. — “(Ніз fleot) consisted of 20 
beaked vessels, all well manned with the 
sailors whom they call paiques, as well as 
with Portuguese soldiers and topazes who 
were oxcollent musketeers; 50 hired jalias 
{ere GALLEVAT) of like sort and his own 

Sebastian Goncalves's) galliot (sce GALLE- 
VAT), which was about the sizo of a 0, 
with 14 demi-falcons on cach broadside, two 
pieces of 18 to 20 Ibs. calibro in the forecastle, 
and 60 Portuguese soldiers, with more than 
40 topazes and Cafres (seo CAFFER)."— 
Bocarro, Decada, 452. s 

1722.—Among a detail of charges at this 
period in tho Zemindárry of Rijshiht 
appears: 

“9, Patkan, or the pikes, guard of villages, 
everywhere necessary . . . 2,161 rupecs.:-— 
Fifth Report, App. p. 345. 

The following quotation from an 
Indian Regulation of Ld. Cornwallis's 
time is a good example of the extra- 
ordinary multiplication of terms, even 
in one Province in India, denoting 
approximately the same thing ; 

1792. — © All kes, Chokeydars (seo 
CHOKIDAR), Pasbans, Dusauds, Nigabans,* 
Harees (see HARRY), and other descriptions 
of village watchmen aro declared subject to 
tho orders of the Darogah (seo DAROGA) 
«P Кена. for the Police . . . passed by 
the G.-G. in C., Dec. 7. 


“The army of Assam was a militia 


organised as follows. The whole male popu- | 


lation was bound to serve cither as soldiers 
ar labourers, and was accordingly divided 
into sets of four mon each, called gotes, 
the individuals comprising the gotes bein 


termed pykes.”—Johnstone's Acct. of Welsh's 


Expedition to Assam, 1792-93-94 (commd. by 
Gen. Keatinge). 


* P, päsbän and nigalrin, both meaning literally 
‘a watch,’ in 

the sense EI division of the da: pon Порос mc 
tion.’ [Dusaud=Dosidh, a low caste often em- 


watch-keeper, the one from рая, 
nigah, ‘watch,’ in tho sense of * 


ployed as watchmen.] 


QUAMOCLIT. 


n 
, 1802.—Aftər a detail of persons of rank 
in Midnapore: 

‘None of theso entertain armed followers 
except perhaps ten or a dozon Peons for 
state, but some of them have Pykes in con- 
siderablo numbers, to keop tho peaco on 
thoir estates. Theso Pykes aro under the 
nay Signed orders."—Fifth Report, App. 
p. 535. 

1812.— Tho wholo of this last-montioned 
numerous class of Pykes are understood to 
have been disbanded, in compliance with tho 
new Polico regulations." — Fi? Report, 71. 

1872.—**. . . Dalai or officers of the 
peasant militia (Paiks). Tho Paiks мого 
sottled chiefly around tho fort on easy 
tenures.” —Hunter's Orissa, ii, 269. 


PYSE! interjection. The use of 
this is illustrated in the quotations. 
Notwithstanding the writer's remark 
(below) it is really Hindustani, via. 
pois, ‘look out!" or ‘make way !? 
apparently from Skt. pasya, ‘look! 
see!’ (see Molesworth's Mahr. Dict. 
p. 529, col. c; Fallon’s Hind. Dict., 
р. 376, col. a; [Platts, 9891]. 

[1815.—'*. . . threo men сато running: 
up behind them, as if they wero clearing 
the road for Some one, by calling out ‘pice! 

ісе!' (тако way, make v) oo 

lphinstone's Report on Murder of-Gungadhur 
eh in Papers relating to E.T. Affairs, 
р. 14. А 

1883.—''Doos your correspondent Col. 
Prideaux know the origin of the warning 
called out by buggy drivors to pedestrians 
in Bombay, *Pyse"! It is not Hindustani,” 
— Letter in N. d Q., Sor. VI. viii. p. 388. 

[Other expressions of the same kind 
are Malayàl. ро, ‘Get out of the way 1? 
and Hind. Mahr. khis, Миз, from khis- 
nd, ‘to drop off.’ 

1598. — “ As these hayros in the 
strectes, they crio po, po, which is to say, 
take hoode." — Zinschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 980, 


1826.—'* I was awoke from disturbed rest 
by éries of kis! kis! (clear tho way)."— 
Pandurany Hari, od, 1873, i. 40.] 


Q 


(QUAMOCLIT, s. The Jpomaea 
quamoclitis, the name given hy Lin- 
naeus to the Red Jasmine. The word 
is a corruption of Skt. Kdma-latd, ‘the 
creeper of Küma, god of love.’ 

1831.—'' This climber, the most beantiful 


and luxuriant imaginable, beara also the 
name of Kamalata 'Lovo's Creeper.’ Some 


QUEDDA. 


have flowers of snowy hue, with a delicate | 
fragrance. . . ."— Wanderings of « Pilgrim, 


i. 310-11.) 


QUEDDA, n.p. A city, port, ang 


small kingdom on the west coast o 
the Malay 
Siam. The 


trap’ (see KEDDAH). 


the name of the country is Kela 
a Siamese custom, 
left to themselves, being 


noose,” 


Geog. Soc. 1882, p. 655; Burton, 
Arabian Nights, iv. 386). It is 
possible that these old names how- 
ever represent Kwale, ‘a river mouth,’ 
a denomination of many small ports 
in Malay тенора Thus the port that 
we call Quedda is called by the Malays 
Каша Batrang. 

1516.—'' Having left this town of Tanas- 
sary, further along the coast towards Malaca, 
there is another seaport of the Kingdom of 
Ansiam, which is called Queda, in which 
also thoro is much shipping, and great 
interchange of merchandise." — Barbosa, 
188-189. 

1553.—'*. . . Tho settlements from Tavay 
to Malaca are these: Tenassary, a notable 
city, Lungur, Torrão, Queda, producing the 
best pepper on all that const, Pediio, Perá, 
Solungor, and our City of Malaca. . . ."— 
Barros, 1. ix. 1. 


1572.— 
“ Olha Tavai cidade, onde começa 
De Siüo o imperio tüo comprido : 
"Tenassarf, Queda, que ho so cal 
Das que pimenta alli tem produzido.” 


зндез, x. 123. 
By Burton : 


** Behold Tava{ City, whence begin 

Siam's dominions ‘Reign of vast extent ; 

' of towns the Queen 

that bear tho burthen of the hot pimont." 

1598.—"'. . . to the town and Kingdomo 
of Queda . . . which lyeth under 6 degrees 
and a halfe; this is also a Kingdome like 
Tanassaria, it hath also some wine, as 
Tanassuria hath, and some small quantitie 
fae nt р. 31; [Hak Soc. 
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Peninsula, tributary to 
name according to Craw- 
furd is Malay kaddh, “ап elephant- | 
R [Mr. Skeat 
writes: “I do not know what Craw- 
furd's authority may be, but kedah 
does not appear in Klinkert’s Dict. 
In any case the form taken by 
i. 

Tie coralling of elephants is probably 
a 2 the method adopted 
on the E. coast, where the Malays are 
to place a 
decoy female elephant near a powerful 
It has been supposed some- 
times that Кайа is the Ком or КӧМ5 
of Ptolemy's sea-route to China, and 
likewise the Kalah of the early Arab 
voyagers, as in the Fourth Voyage of 
Sindbad the Seaman (see Procgs. R. 


о! 
|с 
| 1838.—'* Leavin; 


QUILOA. 


1611.—''And so . . . Diogo de Mendonca 
. . . sending the g«/liots (ясе GALLEVAT) 
on before, embarked in tho jalia (sco GAL- 
LEVAT) of Joio Rodriguez de Paiva, and 
coming to Queda, and making an attack at 
daybreak, and finding them SERRE RR, ho 
burnt the town, and carried off a quantity 
f provisions and some tin" (cim, "sco 
AY).—Bocurro, Decuda, 187. 
Penang in September, 
to the town of Quedah 
of a river of the sume 
&e., by Сир. Sherard 


we first proceed 
lying at the mouth 
name," — Quedah, 
Oshorne, ed. 1865. 


QUEMOY, n.p. An island at the 
east opening of the Harbour of Amoy. 
It is a corruption of Kin-mdn, in 
Chang-chau dialect Kin-mui", mean- 
ing ‘Golden-door.’ 


UI-HI, s. The popular distinctive 
nickname of the Bengal Anglo-Indian, 
from the usual manner of calling 
servants in that Presidency, viz. * Kot 
hai?’ ‘Is any опе еге?° The Anglo- 
Indian of Madras was known as a 
Mull, and he of Bombay as a Duck 
(qq-v-)- 

1816.—'*'The Grand Master, or Adven- 
tures of Qui Hi in Hindostan, a Hudibrastic 
Poem ; with illustrations by Rowlandson.” 

1825.—'* Most of the household servants 
are Parsees, the greater part of whom 
speak English. . . . Instead of *Koee hue,’ 
Who's there? the way of calling a servant 
is ‘boy,’ a corruption, I believe, of ‘bhae,’ 
brother.”—/Zebpr, са. 1844, ij. 98. [But see 
under BOY.] 

c. 1830.—'*J'ai vu dans vos gazottes de 
Calcutta les clameurs des quoihaés (sobri- 
quet des Européens Bengalis de се côté) sur 
la chaleur." —Jacquenont, Corresp. ii. 308. 


QUILOA, n.p. ùe. Kilwa, in lat. 
9* 0' S., next in remoteness to Sofila, 
which for a long time was the ne plus 
ultra of Arab navigation on the East 
Coast of Africa, as Capt. Boyados was 
that of Portuguese navigation on the 
West Coast. Kilwa does not occur in 
tlie Geographies of Edrisi or Abulfeda, 
though Бо Ша is in both. It is men- 
tioned in the Roteiro, and in Barros's 
account of Da Gama's voyage. Barros 
lad access to a native chronicle of 
Quiloa, and says it was founded about 
мн. 400, and a little more than 70 
years after Magadoxo and Brava, by 
а Persian Prince from Shiraz. 

1220.—“ Kilwa, a place in the country of 
Zenj, a city." Гара (orig.), iv. 302. > 

c. 1330.—''I embarked at the town of 
Mukdushan (Magadoxo) making for tho 


QUILON. т 


country of tho Sawahil, and the town of 


Kulwé, in the country of tho Zonj. . . ."— 
Јон Batuta, ii. 191. [Seo under SOFALA.] 


1498.— Hero wo learned that tho island 
of which thoy told us in Mocombiquy as 
being peopled by Christians is an island at 
which dwells the King of Mocombiquy him- 
self, and that the half is of Moors, and the 
half of Christians, and in this island is much 
seed-pearl, and the namo of tho island is 

luee. . . ."—Roteiro da Viagem de Vasco 
du Gaina, 48. 

1501.—“Quilloa è cittade in Arabia in 
vna insulotta giunta a terra firma, bon 
popolata do homini пості et mercadanti: 
edificata al modo nro: Quiui hanno abun- 
dantia de auro: argonto: ambra: muschio: 
et perle: ragionevolmente vesteno panni de 
sora: ot bambaxi fini" — Letter of K. 
Emanuel, 2, 

1506.—** Del 1502 . . . mandò al viaggio 
naue 21, Capitanio Don Vasco do Gamba, 
che fu $C che discoporse l'India . ^. о 
nell’ andar de li, del Cao de Bona Speranza, 
zonse іп uno loco chiamato Ochilia; la qual 
terra e dentro uno rio. . . ."— Leonardo Ca’ 
Masser, 17. 

1553.—'''The Moor, in addition to his 
natural hatred, bore this increased resont- 
ment on account of the chastisemont inflicted 
on him, and determined to bring tho ships 
into port at the city of Quiloa, that being 
a populous placo, where they might got tho 
better of our ships by force of arms. То 
wreak this mischiof with greater safety to 
himself ho told Vusco da Gama, as if wishing 
to gratify him, that in front of thom was a 
city called Quiloa, half peopled by Christians 
of Abyssinia and of India, and that if ho 
gave tho order tho ships should be steored 
thithor."— Darros, I. iv. 5. 

1572. 

** Esta ilha pequena, quo habitamos, 

He em toda esta terra certa escala. 

De todos os que as ondas navegamos 

Do Quilóa, do Mombaga, a de Sofala.” 


Сатдез, i. 51. 
By Burton: 


“ This little island, where we now abide, 
of all this seaboard is the one sure place | 
for ev'ry merchantman that stems the tide 
from Quiloa, or Sofala, or Mombas. . . ." 


QUILON, n.p. A form which we 
have adopted from the Portuguese for 
the name of a town now belonging to 
Travancore; once a very famous and 
much frequented port of Malabar, and 
known to the Arabs as Kaulam. The 

roper name is Tamil, Kollam, of 
ОШ sense in this use. Bishop 
Caldwell thinks it mày be best ex- 
lained as ‘Palace’ or ‘royal resi- 
ence, from Kolu, ‘the royal Presence,’ 
or Hall of Audience, [Mr. Logan 
says: “Kollam is only an abbreviated 
form of Koyilagam ог Kovilagam, 


ы QUILON. 


‘King’s house?” (Aulabur, i. 931, 
note).| For ages Кашат was known 
as pue of Ше test ports of Tuan 
trade with Western Asia, especially 
trade in pepper and brazil-wood. It 
was possibly the Malé of Cosmas in 
the 6th century (see MALABAR), but 
the first mention of it by the present 
name is about three centuries later, in 
the Relation translated by Reinaud. 
The ‘Kollam era’ in general use in 
Malabar dates from A.D. 824; but it 
does not follow that the city had uo 
earlier existence. In a Syriac extract 
(which is, however, modern) in Land's 
Anecdota. Syriaca (Latin, i. 195; Syriae, 
p. 27) it is stated that three Syrian 
missionaries came to Kaulam in A.D. 
823, and got leave from King Shaktr- 
bii to build a church and city at 
Kaulam. It would seem that there is 
some connection between the date 
assigned to this event, and the ‘ Kollam 
era’; but what it is we cannot зау. 
Shakirbirti is evidently a form of Cha- 
kravartti Rdja (see under CHUCKER- 
B . Quilon, as we now call it, is 
now the 8rd town of Travancore, pop. 
(in 1891) 23,380; there is little trade. 
It had a European garrison up to 1830, 
but now only one Sepoy regiment. 

In ecclesiastical narratives of the 
Middle Ages the name occurs in the 
form Columbum, and by this name it 
was constituted a See of the Roman 
Church in 1328, suffragan of the Arch- 
bishop of Sultaniya in Persia; but it 
is doubtful if it ever had more than 
one bishop, viz. Jordanus of Seve 
| author of the Mirabilia often quote 
jin this volume. Indeed we have no 
knowledge that he ever took up his 
bishopric, as his book was written, and 
his nomination occurred, both durin 
a visit to Europe. The Latin Church 
however which he had founded, or 
obtained the use of, existed 20 years 
later, as we know from John de’ 
Marignolli, so it is probable that he 
had reached his See. The form Col- 
umbum is accounted for by an inscrip- 
tion (see Ind. Antig. ii. 360) whic 
shows that the city was called Kolamba, 
Гоща forms being Kelambapattana, or 

dlambapattana (Bombay Gazetteer, 
vol. і. pt. 1. 183)]. Tho form Palum- 
bum also occurs in most of the MSS. 
of Friar Odoric's Journey ; this is the 
more difficult to account for, unless it 
was а mere play (or a trick of memory) 
on the kindred meanings of colu 
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QUILON. 


nd palumbes A passage in а letter 
from thé Nestorian Patriarch Yeshu- 
yab (c. 650-60) quoted in Assemant (ii. 
pl. i. 121), appears at that date to men- 
tion Colon. But this is an arbitrar 
and erronevus rendering in Assemant s 
Latin. . The Syriac has Kalah, and 
probably therefore refers to the port 
of the Malay regions noticed under 
CALAY and QUEDDA. 


851.—'*Do co lieu (ese) les navires 
mottont Ia voilo pour l'Inde, ot so dirigent 
vera Koulam- Malay ; la distanco ontro Mas- 
cato ct Koulam-Malay cst d'un mois do 
marcho, avec un vont modéré."—Relution, 
&e., tr. by Reinaud, i. 15. . 
1100.—'*Sevon days from thence is Chu- 
Jam, on tho confines of tho country of tho 
sun-worshippers, who are descendants of 
Kush . . . and aro all black. This nation 
is very trustworthy in matters of trado. . . . 
Popper grows in this country. . . . Cinua- 
mon, ginger, and many other kinds of spices 
also grow in this country.”—Zenjumin of 
Tudela, in Early Travels in Palestine, 
114-115. 

с. 1280-90. — “ Royaumes de Ma-pa-"rh. 
Parmi tous les royaumes étrangers d'au- 
ас- des mers, il n'y cut quo Ma-pa-’rh ot 
Kiu-lan (Mabar and Quilon) sur lesquels 
on ait pu parvenir à établir uno certaine 
sujétion ; mais surtout Kiu-lan. . . . (Année 
1952). Cette année . . . Kiu-lan a envoyó 
un ambassadeur à la cour (mongole) pour pré- 
aenter en tribut des marchandises precieuses 
et un singe noir.”—Chinese Annals, quoted 
by Panther, Mare Pol, ii. 603, 613. 


1298.—“ When you quit Maabar and go 
500 miles towards the S.W. you como to 
the Kingdom of Coilum. The people are 
idolators, but there are also somo Christians 
Av bue Jews," Ке. —Лагсо Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 22, 


с. 1300.—''Beyond Guzerat аго Kankan 
and Tána ; beyond them the country of Mali- 
bár, which from the boundary of Karoha to 
Кап, is 300 parasangs in length. . . . The 
people are all Samínis, and worship idols. 
«o SU Rfaskiduddin, in Biol, i. 68. 

c. 1310.—'* Ma'bar extends in length from 
Каш to .Vildwar (Nellore) nearly 300 
DESEAS along the sea-const. . . ."— 

Газа), in Alit, iii. 32, 

c. 1322.—". . . as I wont by the sea... 
towards a certain city called Polumbum 
(where growcth the pepper in great store). 
« e «'—Friar Odoric, in y, p. 71. 


©. 1322.—'' Poi venni a Colonbio, ch’ èla 
migliora terra d'India per mercatanti. Quivi 
è il gengiovo in grande copia e dol bueno del 
mondo. Quivi vanno tutti ignudi salvo 
che portano un panno innanzi alla vergogna, 
+ = « 6 legalosi di dietro, "— Palatine MS. of 
Odoric, in Cuthay, App., p. xlvii. 


c. 1328.—''In India, whilst I 
Columbum, were found two cats pues 
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wings like the wings of bats, . . ."—Friar 
Jordanus, p. 29. 

1330.—'* Joannes, &c., nobili viro domino 
Nascarenorum et universis sub co Chris- 
tianis Nascarenis de Columbo gratiam in 
praesenti, quae ducat nd gloriam in futuro 
. . . quatenus venerabilem Fratrem nos- 
trum Jordanum Catalani episcopum Colum- 
bensom . . . quem nuper ad episcopalis 
dignatatis apicem aucioritate apostolica, 
diximus promovondum. . . ."—Zetter of Pope 
John. XXII. to the Christians of Coilon, in 
Udorici Raynaldi Ann. Eccles. v. 495. 


c. 1343,.—'* Tho. 10th day, (from Calicut) 
wo arrived at the city of Kaulam, which is 
ono of tho finest of Malibir. Its markets 
aro splendid, and its merchants aro known 
under the namo of Tu (sco, CHOOLIA). 
They aro rich; one of them will buy a ship 
with all its fittings and load it with goods 
from his own store.”—Jbn Batuta, iv. 10. 


c. 1348.—" And sailing on tho feast of St. 
Stephon, we navigated the Indian Sca until 
Palm Sunday, and ‘hen arrived at a very 
noble city of India called Columbum, whero 
the whole world's pepper is produced. . . . 
There is а church of St. Georgo there, of 
the Latin communion, at which I dwelt. 
And I adorned it with fine paintings, and 
taught there the holy Law,” —Johr Mari- 
gnolli, in Cathay, &c., pp. 312-344. : 


с. 1430.—**. . . Coloen, civitatem nobilem 
venit, cujus ambitus «duodecim millia 
passuum amplectitur. Gingiber qui colubé 
(colombi) dicitur, piper, verzinum, cannellae 
quae erassae appellantur, hac in provincia, 
quam vocant Melibariam, leguntur, "—Conuti, 
in Poggius de Var. Fortuna, 


с. 1468-9.—“In the year Bhavati (614) 
of the Kolamba сга, Ring Adityavarmá tho 
ruler of Vànchi . . . who has attained tho 
ans nf of Cherabaya Mandalam, hung 
up the bell. . . ."—Zuscr. in. Tinnerelly, seo 
Ind, Antiq. ii. 860. 


1510.—'*. . . we departed . . . and went 
to another city called Colon. . . . The King 
of this city is a Pagan, and extremely power- 
ful, and ho has 20,000 horsemen, and many 
archers. This country has а good port near 
to the sea-coast. No grain grows hero, but 
fruits a3 at Calicut, and popper in great 
quantities,"— Varthema, 182-3 


1516.—'* Further on along tho same coast 
towards the south is a great city and good 
каср which is namod Coulam, in which 
dwell many Moors and Gentiles and Chris- 
tians. They are great merchants and very 
rich, and own many ships with which they 
trade to Cholmendel, the Island of Ceylon, 
Bengal, Malaca, Samatara, and Pegu. . . . 
There is also in this city much pepper." 
—Barbosa, 157-8. 


1572.— 
** A hum Cochim, e a outro Cananor 
A qual Chalé, a qual a ilha da Pimenta, 
A qual Coulao, a qual da Cranganor, 
E os mais, а quem o mais servo, e con- 
tenta, . . ."— Cama, vii. 35. 


BEL ae: 


QUIRPELE. 753 


By Burton ; 


** To this Cochim, to that falls Cananor, 
one hath Chalé, another th’ Isle Piment, 
a third Coulam, a fourth takes Cranganor, 
tho rest is theirs with whom ho rests 
content.” 
nre +. Coylang.”— Valentijn, Choro., 
De 
1727.—“‘Coiloan is another small princi- 
pality. 16 has the Benefit of а River, which 
is tho southermost Outlet of the Couckin 
Islands; and tho Dutch have а small Fort, 
within а Mile of it on the Sea-shore. . . . It 
keeps a Garrison of 30 Men, and its trade is 
or eae A « Hamilton, i. 333 [od. 
Cit}. 


UIRPELE, s This Tamil name 
of the mungoose (q.v.) occurs in the 
EM which follow : properly 

"irippillai, [*little squeaker’), 


1601.—*. . . bestiolia quaedam Quil sive 
Quirpele vocata, gem aspectu primo vi- 
verrae. . . ."— Пе Bry, iv. 63. 


R 


RADAREE, s  P.—H. rah-dari, 
from rdh-ddr, *road-keeper. A transit 
duty ; sometimes ‘black-mail.’ [Rah- 
dart is very commonly employed in 
the sense of sending prisoners, &e., by 
escort from one police post to another, 
as along the Grand Trunk road]. 


1620.—'* Fra Nicolo Ruigiola Francescano 
£enovese, il quale, passagiero, che d'India 
undava in Italia, partito alcuni giorni prima 
da Ispahan . . . poco di qua lontano era 
stato trattenuto dai rahdari, o custodi delle 
strade. . . ."— Р. della Valle, ii. 99. 

1022. — “At the garden Pelengon we 
found a rahdar or guardian of the road, 
who was alas the hior over certain orner 
rahdari, who aro usually posted in another 
place 2 Tengues further on. ка. ii. 285. 

1023. — “For Rahdars, the Khan has 
given them a firman to free thom, also 
firmans for a house, . . ."—Sainsbury, iii, 
p. 163. 

[1007.—*. . . that the goods... may 
not bo stopped . . . on pretence of taking 
Rhadaryes, or other dutyes. . . ."—Phir- 
maan of Skaic Orung Zecb, in Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, Home Series, i. 213.] 

1073.—'' This great officer, or Farmer of 
the Emperor's Custom (the Shawbunder [sce 
SHABUNDER)), is obliged on the Roads 
to provide for the safe travelling for Mer- 
chants by a constant Watch . . . for which 
Rhadorage, or high Imposts, are allowed 
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the Merchants, both at Landing aud i 
their passago ined Five 22.5 Ё 
1685.—''Here we were forced to com- 
pound with the Rattaree mon, for ye Dut 
on our goods."— JT. Diary, 15; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 213. Ini. 100, Rawdarrie]. 

‚© 1791.—'' Nizámu-l Mulk . . . thus got 
rid of . . . the ráhdárf from which latter 
impost great annoyance had fallen upon 
travellers апа traders," — Kháfi Khán, in 
Elliot, vii. 531. 

[1744.—'' Passing tho river Kizilazan wo 
ascended the mountains by the Rahdar (a 
oer toll) of Noglabar. . . .”"—Hanicay, 
i. 226. 


RAGGY,s. Hdgi (the word seems 
to be Dec. Hindustani, [and is derived 
from Skt. тда, ‘red,’ on account of the 
colour of the grain]. A kind of grain, 
Eleusine Coracana, Gaertn. ; Cynosurus 
Coracanus, Linn. ; largely cultivated, 
as a staple of food, in Southern India. 


1792.—''The season for sowin А 
rice, and bajera from the end ej June to 
the end of August."—ZLife of T. Munro, 
iii. 92. 

1793.—'* The Mahratta supplies consisting, 
chiefly of , & coarso grain, which 
grows in moro abundance than any other 
in tho Mysoro Country, it became necessary 
to serve it out to tho troops, giving rice 
only to the sick."— Dirom, 10. 

[1800.—**'Tho Декан Mussulmans call it 
Ragy. In tho Tamil language it is called 
Yo] (Eczhvaragu)."— Buchanan, Mysore, i. 


RAINS, THE, s The comnion 
Anglo-Indian colloquial for the Indian 
rainy season. The same idiom, as 
chuvas, had heen already in use by the 
Portuguese. (See WINTER). 


с. 1666.—*‘ Lastly, I have imagined that if 
in Delki, for example, the Rains come from 
the East, it may yot be that tho Seas which 
аго Southerly to it aro the origin of them, 
but that thoy are forced by reason of some 
Mountains . . . to turn asido and discharge 
themselves another way. . . ."— Bernier, 
E.T., 188; [od. Constable, 433]. 

1707.—'* We are heartily sorry that the 
Rains have been so very unhealthy with 
you.”—Letter in Orine's Fragments. 

1750.—''The Rains ... setting in with 
great violence, overflowed the whole coun- 
try." —Orme, Hist., ed. 1803, 1. 153. 

1868.—“ Tho place is pretty, and although 
it is ‘the Rains,’ thore is scarcely any day 
when we cannot get out."— р. Milman, in 
Memoir, p. 67. 


[RAIS, з. Ar. ra'is, from та, ‘the 
head, in Ar. meaning ‘the ca tain, or 
master, nut the owner of a ship ;* in 


RAJA, RAJAH. 


India it generally means ‘a native 
gentleman of respectable position. 
1610.—**. . . Reyses of all our Nauyos." 
—Birdwoul, First Letter Book, 435. 
1785.—"*. . . their chief (more worthless 
in truth than а horsekeeper).” In note— 
In the original the word : is introduced 
for tho sake of а jingle with tho word Ryse 
(с chief or leador)." —Tippeo's Letters, 18. 
1870.—" Raees.” See undor RYOT. 
1900.—“ Tho petition was signed by rc- 
prosentative landlords, raises." — Рут 
Май, April 13. ] 


RAJA, RAJAH, Skt. rdjd, 
‘king? The word is still used in this 
sense, but titles have a tendency to 
degenerate, and this one is applied to 
many humbler dignitaries, petty chicts, 
or large Zemindars. It is also now a 
title of nobility conferred by the 
British Government, as it was by their 
Mahommedan predecessors, on Hindus, 
as Nawüb is upon Moslem. ий, Rao, 
Rand, Rawal, Raya (in S. India), are 
other forms which the word has taken 
in vernacular dialects or particular 
applications. The word spread with 

indu civilisation to the eastward, 
and survives in the titles of Indo- 
Chinese sovereigns, and in those of 
Malay and Javanese chiefs and princes. 

It 15 curious that the term Лај can- 
not he traced, so far as we know, in 
any of the Greek or Latin references 
to India, unless the very questionable 
instance of Pliny’s Rachias be an 
exception. In early Mahommedan 
writers the now less usual, but still 
Indian, forms Rad and Rz, are those 
which we find. (Ibn Batuta, it will 
he seen, regards the words for king in 
India and in Spain as identical, in 
which he is fundamentally right.) 
Among the English vulgarisms of the 
18th century again we sometimes find 
the word barbarised into Roger. 


c. 1988.—'*. . . Bahii-uddin fled to one 
of the heathen Kings called the Ril Kan- 
bilah. The word R&i among those people, 
just аз among the people of Rüm, signifies 

King.’"—Jbn Паша, iii. 318. Tho tra- 
yeller here refers, ns appears by another 
passage, to the Spanish Ду, 

[1609.—“‘Raiaw.” Seo under GOONT.] 

1612.—' In all this part of the-East there 
are 4 castes. . . . The first caste is that of 
the mayan LAM cam in a unb noble race 

m which spring all the Kings of 
COLVIN he 

(1615.—“ According to your direction I 
have sent per Orincay (see ORANKAY 
53 
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addresses Louis XVI. as “the Rajah of the 
French." —Select Letters, 369, 


RAJPOOT. 
Весто Rogers junk six pecculles (sce 
PECUL) rend." Foster, Letters, iv. 107. 
[1623. — «A that is an Indian 
Princo.”—L. della Valle, Hak. toc. i. 81. ] 
1683.— 1 went a hunting with ус Кореа, 
who was attended with 2 or 300 men, armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and targets,” 
—Hedges, Diary, March 1; (Hak, Soc. i. 66]. 


1786. — Tippoo with gross impropriety 


RAJAMUNDRY, nj. A town, 
formerly head-plaee of a district, on 
the lower Godavery В. The mune is 
in Telegu Fdjemehendravaram, * King- 
chief('s)-Town,’ [nnd takes its паше 
from Mahendradeva of the Orissa 
ere see Morris, Godavery Man. 
23]. 


RAJPOOT, s. Hind. Rajpit, from 
Skt. Rdjaputra, ‘King’s Son?) The 
name of a great race in India, the 
hereditary profession of which is that 
ofarms. The name was probably only 
a honorific assumption ; but no race in 
India has furnished so large a number of 
princely families. According to Chand, 
the great inedieval bard of the Rajpü 
there were 36 clang of the race, issued 
from four Kshatrüfxs (Parihār, Pramār, 
Solankhi, and :Ghauhiin) who sprang 
into existence from the sacred Ayni- 
kunda or Firepit on the summit of 
Mount Abü. Later bards give five 
eponyms from the firepit, and 99 clans. 
The Rajpüts thus claim to be true 
Kshatriyas, or representatives of the 
second of the four fundamental castes, 
the Warriors; but the Brahmans do 
not acknowledge the claim, and deny 
that the irue Kshatriya is extant. 
Possibly the story of the fireborn 
ancestrg;hides a consciousness that the 
claim 18 factitious, “The Rajpoots,” 
says Forbes, “use animal food and 
spirituous liquors, both unclean in the 
last degree to their puritanie neigli- 
hours, and are serupulous in the ob- 
servance of only two rules —those 
which prohibit the slaughter of cows, 
and the remarriage of widows. The 
clans are not forbidden to eat together, 
or to intermarry, and cannot be said 
in tliese respects to form separate 
castes” ош reprint 1878, p. 537). 

An odd illustration of the fact that 
to partake of animal food, and especi- 
ally of the heroic repast of the flesh 
of the wild boar killed in the chase 


nits, 
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(see 'lerry's representation of this! 


below), is a lüjpüt characteristic, 
occurs to the memory of one of the 
present writers. In Lord Caniting's 
time the young Rajpüt Raja of Alwar 
had betaken himself to де ding 
courses, insomuch that the Viceroy 
felt constrained, in open durbar at 
Agra, to admonish him. A veteran 
political oflicer, who was present, in- 
quired of the agent at the Alwar Court 
what had heen the nature of the con- 
duet thus rebuked. The reply was 
that the young prince had become the 
habitual associate of low and profligate 
Mahommedans, who had so influenced 
his conduct that among other indica- 
tions, he would not cat wild pig. The 
old Political, hearing this, shook his 
head very gravely, saying, ‘Would 
not eat Wild Pig! Dear! Dear! 
Dear! It seemed the ne plus ultra 
of Rajpüt degradation! The older 
travellers give the name in the quaint 
form Rashhoot, Imt this is not confined 
to Europeans, as the quotation from 
Sidi "Ali shows; though the aspect 
in which the old English travellers 
regarded the tribe, as mainly a Tek 
of handitti, might have made us think 
the name to be shaped hy a certain 
sense of aptness. The Portuguese again 
frequently call them Reys Butos, a form 
in which the true etymology, at least 
partially, emerges. 


1516.— ** There are three qualities of these 
Gentiles, that is to say, some are called 
Razbutes, and they, in the time that their 
King was a Gentile, were Knights, the 
defenders of the Aum and governors 
of tho Country."— Barbosa, 50. 


1535.--'* Insomuch that whilst the battle 
went on, Saladim placed all his women ina 
large house, with all that he possessed, whilst 
below the houso were combustibles fort uso 
in tho fight; and Saladim ordered them to 
he set firo to, whilst ho was in it. Thus the 
house suddenly blew up with great explo- 
sion and loud cries from the unhappy 
women; whoreupon all the pobplo from 
within and without rushed to the spot, but 
the Resbutos fought in such a way that they 
drove the Guzarat troops out of the gates, 
and others in their hasty flight cast them- 
selves from the walls and perished.” — 
Correa, їй. 527. 

33 “And with the stipulation that 
the 200 purdaos, which are paid as allow- 
anco to the /uscurias of the two small forts 
which stand between tho lands of Bacaim 
and the Reys buutos, shall be paid out 
of the revenues of Bacatm as they have been 
paid hitherto."—Treaty of Nuno da Cunha 
with tho X. of Cambaya, in Subsidios, 197. 


i 


| 


с. 1551.— But if the caravan is attacked, 
and the Bats (sce BHAT) kill thomselves, 
the Rashbüts, according to tho law of the 
Bats, are adjudged to havo committed a 
crime worth, 


Kapudan, in e 
aie]. eee” Coto, Doc. viii. 

c. 1614.—'* Tho noxt day thoy embarked, 
leaving in the city, what of those killed in 
fight and those killed by fire, more than $00 

rsons, tho most of them being Regibutos, 
Moors of great valour; and of ours fell 
cightcon. . . .”"—Bocurro, Decade, 210. 

1614.—“. . . in great danger of thieves 
A T Rashbouts. . . ."— Foster, Letters, ii. 

1016.—'*. . . it wore fitter ho were in 
the Company of his brother . . . and his 
safetic more regarded, then in tho hands 
of а Rashboote Gentile. . . ."—Sir 7. Roe, 
i. 553-4 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 289]. 

». ‘Tho Rashbootes cate Swines-flesh 
most hateful to tho Mahometans,"— Terry, 
in ^nrches, ii. 1479. 

1038.—'' These. Rasboutes are a sort of 
Highway men, or Tories,"—Mandelslo, Eng. 
by Davies, 1669, p. 19. 

1618.—'* Theso Resbouts (Reshouten) are 
held for tho best soldiers of Gusuratta."— 
Van Twist, 39. 

[c. 1060.—'* Tho word Ragipous signities 
Sons of Rajus.”—Bernier, са. Constable, 39.] 

1673.—“ Next in esteem wore the Rash- 
wars, Rashpoots, or Souldiers," —Fryer, 27. 

1659. — “The place where they went 
ashore was at a Town of the Moors, which 
namo our Seamen give to all the Subjects of 
the Great Mogul, but especially his Maho- 
motan Subjects; calling the Idolaters 
Geatous or Rashbouts."— Dampier, i. 507. 

1791.—':. . . Quatre cipayes ou reis- 
poutes montés sur des chevaux persans, 
pour l'eseorter,"—JJ. de St. Pierre; Chan- 
mière Indienne. 


RAMASAMMY, This corup- 
tion of Rdmaswame ( Lord Riun’), 

a common Hindü proper name in the 
South, is there used colloquially in 
two ways: 

(a). As a generic name for Hindis, 
like ‘Tommy Atkins’ for a British 
soldier, Especially applied to Indian 
coolies in Ceylon, &c. 

(b). For a twisted roving of cotton 
in a tube (often of wrought silver) 
used to furnish light for a cigar (se¢ 
FULEETA). Madras use: EA 

a.— : : 

[1848.— 1 have seen him almost swallow 
it, by Jovo, liko Ramo Samee, tho Indian * 

J 


juggler."—Thackeray, Book of. Snobs, ch.i} ^ 


RAMBOTANG. 


1880.—*. . . if you want a clerk to do 
your work or а een to attend on you, 
- . . you would take on a Бетен 
"Bengali Baboo, or а servile abject Madrasi 


. . . . A Madrasi, e 
imply call you his 
ly abused, would sim rs MS de 


wrong! 
а his mother, an 
fended oft the and ‘epitome of wisdom, 


By „ЖОШ nts," Cornhill Мад., Nov., 


pp. 582-3. 


OTANG,s. Malay, rambitan 
The пале 
uit (Nephelium lappaceum, L.), 
саара Strait, having a 
thin luscious pulp, closely adhering to 
d covered externally 

with bristles like those of the external 
envelope of a chestnut. From rambàt, 


RAMB 
(Filet, No. 6750, p. 256). 


common in the 


a hard stone, an 


‘hair.’ 


1613.— Апа other native fruits, such as 


Lacko^s (perhaps lachang, the Mangifera 
cos, * 


megranates, and innumerable others. 


foetida!) rambotans, rambes,* bu 


d 
ane P Godinho de Eredia, 16. 


1726.— “©... the ramboetan-treo (the 
fruit of which tho Portuguese call ,frocta 
dos caffaros or Caffer's fruit)."— Valentijn (v.) 


Sumatra, 3. 


1727.—'' Tho Rambostan is a Fruit about 


the Bigness of a Walnut, with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments ; within the Skin is 
а very savoury Pulp.”—.1. Hamilton, ii. 81; 
[ed. 1744, ii. 80]. 

1783.—‘‘ Mangustines, rambustines, &c.” 
—Forrest, Mergui, 40. 

1812.—“. . . mangustan, rhambudan, 
and dorian . . .”—Heyne, Tracts, 411.] 


RAMDAM, s. Hind. from Ar. 
ramazdn (ramadhdn). The ninth 


Mahommedan lunar month, viz. the 
month of the Fast. 


1615.—'*. . . at this time, being the 
preparation .to tho Ramdam or Lent."— 
Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i. 587; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 21; also 58, 72, ii. 274]. 

1623.—''The 29th Juno: I think that 
(to-day!) tho Moors havo commenced their 
ramadhan, according to the rule by which I 
calculate."—P. della Valle, ii. 607; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 179]. 


1686.—''Thoy are not... very curioua 
or strict in observing any Days or Times of 
particular Devotions, except it bo Ramdam 
time аз we callit....In this time they fast 
all Day. . . ."—Dampier, i. 343. 


s Fayre gives (Dict. Molay-Frang їз): “ ы 
«рига is=truit) “Nom d'un fult din pia 
d'un «uf de poule; il parait étre une grosso 
espèce de Lansium.” (It is L. domesticum.) The 


Rambeh is шей by Marsden in Atlas to Hist, of 


Sumatra, 3rd ed, pl. vi. дий рі, ix. It 
Боссаңтса diets, Mull: a чемні dulcis, Jack). Ej 


is chango out.of you in 
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.RAMOOSY, n.p The name of 
a very distinct caste in W. India, 
Mahr. Rdmosi, [said to be from Mahr. 
ranavdsi, ‘jungle-dweller’]; originally 
one of the thieving castes. ence 
they came to be employed as here- 
ditary watchmen in villages, paid by 
cash or by rent-free lands, and by 
various petty dues. They were sup- 

osed to be responsible for thefts till 
the criminals were caught; and were 
often themselves concerned. They ap- 

ear to be still commonly cmployed as 
ired chokidars by Ango ndian 
households in the west. ey come 
chiefly from the country between 

Poona and Kolhapür. The surviving 
traces of a Ramoosy dialect contain 
Telegu words, and have been used in 
more recent days as a secret slang. 
[See an early account of the tribe in: 
* An Account of the Origin and 
Present condition of the tribe of 
Ramoosies, including the Life of the 
Chief Oomíah Naik, by Capt. Alexander 
Mackintosh of the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, Madras Army,” Bombay 
1833.] 

[1817.—“ His Highness must tong have 
been aware of Ramoosees near the Mahadco 
pagoda."—Elphinstone'8. Letter to Peshica, in 
Papers relating to Е.І. Affairs, 23.] 

1833. — “Thero aia} instances of the 
Ramoosy Naiks, who are of a bold and 
daring spirit, having a great ascendancy 
over the village Patells (Patel) and Кооі- 
kurnies (Coolcurnee), bui which the latter 
do not like to acknowledge openly... 
and it sometimes happens that the village 
officers participate in the profits which tho 
Ramoosies derive from committing such 
irregularities.” — Macintosh, Acc. of the Tribe 
of Ramoossics, p. 19. 

1883.—'* Till a late hour in the morning 
he (the chameleon) sleeps sounder than a 
ramoosey or a chowkeyder; nothing will 
wake him."— Tribes on My Frontier, 


RAM-RAM! The commonest 
salutation between two Hindus meet- 
ing on the road ; an invocation of the 
divinity.. ` 
..[1052.—'*. . . then they approach the 
idol waving thein (their hands) and repeating 
many times (the words) Ram, Ram, i.c. God, 
God." — Tei raicer, ed. Ball, i. 263.] 

1673.—'* Those whose Zeal transports them 
no further than to die at home, are im- 
mediately Washed by the next of Kin, and 
bound up in a Sheet; and as many as go 
with him carry them by turns on a Colt- 
staff; and the rest run almost naked and 
shaved, crying after him Ram, Ram."— 
Fryer, 101. 


RANEE. 


1726.—‘‘Tho wives of Bramines (when 
about to burn) first give away their jowels 
and ornaments, or perhaps a p » (q.v). 
which is under such circumstances a t 
present, to this or that ono of their male or 

стае friends who stand by, and after 

taking leave of them, go and lie over tho 
согрзо, calling out only Ram, Ram."— 
Valentijn, v. 51. 

[1828.—See under SUTTEE.] 

с. 1885.—Sir С. Birdwood writes: “In 
1869-70 I saw a green t in tho Crystal 
Palaco aviary very doleful, dull, and misor- 
able to behold. ‘I called it *protty poll,’ 
and coaxed it in стеу may but по notico 
of mo would it take. on T bethought mo 
of its being a Mahratta poput, and hailed it 
Ram Ram! and spoke in М 
when at опсо it roused up out of its lethargy, 
and hopped and swung about, and answo 
me back, and cuddled up close to me against 
the bars, and laid its head against my 
knuckles. And every day thereafter, when 
I visited it, it was always in an cager flurry 
to saluto шо as I drew near to it.” 


RANEE, s. А Hindu queen ; rani, 
fem. of rdjd, from Skt. rájn (= re- 
gina). 

1678. — “ Bedmure (Bednür). . . is the 


Capital City, the Resideneo of the Ranna, 
та Relict of Sham Shunker Naig."— Fryer, 


1809.—''The young Rannie may marry 
NUS sho pleases."—Lord Valenti, 
i. 964. 

1879.—'* There were опсо а Raja and a 
Ráné who had an only daughier."—J iss 
Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 1. 


RANGOON, n.p. Burm. Ran-gun, 
suid to mean ‘War-end’; the chief 
town and port of Pegu. The great 
Pagoda in its immediate neighbour- 
hood had long been famous under the 


name of Dagon (q.v.), but there was | Ped 


no town in modern times till Rangoon 
was founded by Alompra during his 
conquest of Pegu, in 1755. The name 
probably had some kind of intentional 
assonance to Da-gun, whilst it *pro- 
claimed his forecast of the immediate 
destruction of his enemies.” Occupied 
by the British forces in May 1894, 
and again, taken by storm, in 1852, 
Rangoon has since the latter date been 
the cupital, first of the British province 
of Pegu, and latterly of British Burma. 
It is now a flourishing port with a 
population of 134,176 (1881) ; [in 1891, 
180,384]. 


RANJOW, з. A Malay term, ran- 
jaw. Sharp-pointed stakes of bamboo 
of varying lengths stuck in the ground 


ahratti to it; | R 


151 RATTAN. 


to penetrate the naked feet or body of 
anenemy. See Marsden, H. of Sumatra, 
2nd ed. 276. [The same thing on the 
Assam frontier is called a poce (Lewin, 
Wild Races, 308), or panji (Sanderson, 
Thirteen Years, 233).] 


RASEED,s. Hind.rasid. A native 
corruption of the English ‘receipt, 
shaped, probably, by the Pers. rasida, 
‘arrived’; viz. an acknowledgment 
that a thing has ‘come to hand? 

1877.—“ Thero is no Sindi, however wild, 
that cannot now understand ‘Rasid’ (re. 
ceipt), and ‘ Apil’ (appeal).”—Burton, Sind 
evisited, і. 


RAT-BIRD,s. The striated lush- 
babbler (Chattarhoea caudata, Dumeril) ; 
see Tribes on My Frontier, 1883, p. 3. 


RATTAN, s The long stem of 
various species of Asiatic climbing 
palms, belonging to the genus Calamus 
and its allies, of which canes are made 
(not ‘bamboo-canes,’ improperly so 
called), and which, when LIS used 
to form the seats of cane-bottomed 
chairs and the like. From Malay 
rolan, [which Crawfurd derives from 
rawat, ‘to pare or trim], applied to 
various species of Calamus and Dae- 
monorops (see Filet, No. 696 ct seq.). 
Some of these attain a length of 
several hundred feet, and are used in 
the Himülaya and the Kasia Hills for 
making suspension bridges, &c., rival- 
ling rope in strength. 

1511. — “Tho Governor set out from 
Malaca in the beginning of December, of 
this year, and led along the coast of 

ir. .. . Ho met with such a contrary 
galo that ho was obliged to anchor, whic! 
he did with а great anchor, and a cablo of 
rótas, which aro slender but tough canes, 
which they twist and make into strong 
cables."— Lendas, ii. 269. 

1563.—'* They took thick ropes of rotas 
(which аго made of certain twigs which 
are very flexible) and cast them round tho 
een and others round tho tusks.”—Gurcia, 


1598. — ‘There is another sorte of the 
samo reedes which they call Rota: thése 
are thinne like twigges of Willow for 
hr «P —Linschoten, 28; (Hak. Soc. 
i. 97]. 
c. 1610.—'' П y a vne autre sorte de canne 
ui ne vient iamais plus grosse que le petit 
loigt . . . et il ploye comme osier. Ils 
appellent Rotan. lieti Xd Че cables de 
nauire, et quantité de е paniers 
ntimont entre уса de Laval, 
‚ 297 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 931; seo i. 207]. 


RAVINE DEER. 


1673.—'*. . . The Matorinls Wood and 
Plaister, beautified without with folding 
windows, made of Wood and latticed with 
Rattans. . . ."—Fryer, 27. 

1844.“ In the deep vallics of tho south 
tho vegotation is most abundant and various. 
Amongst the most conspicuous species aro 
Sear tho rattan winding from trunk to 
trunk and shooting his pointed head above 
all his neighbours." —Notes on the Kasia Hills 
and People, in J.A.S.B. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 615. 


RAVINE DEER. The sportsman’s 
name, at least in Upper India, for 
the Indian gazelle (Gazella Bennettit, 
Jerdon, [Blanford, Mammalia, 526 


RAZZIA, s. This is Algerine- 
French, not Anglo-Indian, meaning 
a sudden raid or destructive attack. 
It is in fact the Ar. ghdziya, ‘an 
attack upon infidels,’ trom ас, ‘a 
hero. 


REAPER, s. The small laths, laid 
across the rafters of a sloping roof to 
bear the tiles, are so called in Anglo- 
Indian house-building. We find no 
such word in any Hind. Dictionary ; 
but in the Mahratti Dict. we find rip 
in this sense. 


[1734-5.—Seo under BANKSHALL.] 


REAS, REES, s Small money of 
account, formerly in use at Bombay, 
the 25th part of an anna, and 400th of 
a rupee. Port. real, pl. réis. Accounts 
were kept at Bombay in rupees, 
паана and reas, down at least to 
November 1834, as we have seen in 
accounts of that date at the India 
Oftice. 

1673.—(In: Goa) “Tho Viiteen . . . 15 
Basrooks (see BUDGROOK), whereof 75 
make a Tango (see TANGA), and 60 Rees 
make а Tango." —Fryer, 207. 

1727.—“ Their Accounts (Bombay) are 


kopt by Rayes and Rupees. 1 Rupee is 
400 Hayer"—4. mim, fi App. б; 
(E an enr em ame) Ñ App. 6; 


RED OLIFFS, np. The nautical 
name of the steep coast below Quilon. 
This рашы the only bluffs on the 
shore from Mt. Dely to Cape Comorin 
and is thus identified, by character 


and name, with the П 

Periplus. udo bie 
c. 80-90.—“' Another village, Bakaré, li 
y the mouth of the m to which ihe 
ips about to depart descend from Nel- 
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kynda. . ... From Bakaré extends the Red- 
Hill (zuppav броз) and then a long stretch 
of country called Paralia.” — Periplus, $$ 
55-58. idm 

1727.—'*1 wonder why the English built 
their Fort in that place (Anjengo) when 
they might as well have built it near the 
Red Cliffs to the Northward, from whence 
they have their Water for drinking."— 
A. Hamilton, i. 832; [ed. 1744, i. 334]. 

1813.—‘ Water is scarce and very in- 
different; but at tho red cliffs, а. few miles 
to the north of Anjengo, it is said to be 
vory good, but difficult to be shipped."— 
Milburn, Or. Comm, i. 335. Sco also Dunn's 
New Directory, 5th ed. 1780, р. 161. 

1814.—From thence (Quilono) to An- 
jengo the coast is hilly and romantic; 
especially about tho хей cliffs at Boceuli 
(qu. Baxapy as above?) ; whero the women 
of Anjengo daily repair for water, from a 
vory fine spring." — Forbes, Or. Mem., i. 331; 
[2nd ed. i. 218], 

1811.—'** There is said to be fresh water 
atthe Red Cliffs to tho northward of An- 
jengo, but it cannot be got conveniently ; 
а considerable surf generally prevailing ou 
the coast, particularly to the southward, 
renders it unsafe for ships' boats to land.” 
—Horsburyl’s Direc. ed. 1841, i. 515. 


RED-DOG, s. An old name for 
Prickly-heat (q.v-). 

c. 1752.—" Tho red-dog is a disease which 
affects almost all foreizners in hot countries, 
especially if they resixe near the shore, at 
tho time when it is hottest.”—Osbeck's 


Voyage, i. 190. 


REGULATION, s, A law passed 
by the Governor-General in Council, 
or hy a Governor (of Madras or Bom- 
bay) in Council. This term became 
obsolete in 1833, when legislative 
authority was conferred by the Charter 
Act (3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 85) on those 
authorities ; and thenceforward the 
term used is Act. By 13 Geo. ITI. cap. 
63, 8 xxxv., it is enacted that it shall 
be lawful for the G.-G. and Council 
of Fort William in Bengal to issue 
Rules or Decrees and Regulations for 
the good order and civil government 
of the Company’s settlements, &c. 
This was the same Charter Act that 
established the Supreme Court. But 
the authorised compilation of “ Regula- 
tions of the Govt. of Fort Wiliam in 
force at the end of 1853," begins only 
with the lations of 1793, and 
makes no allusion to the earlier Regu- 
lations. No more does lation 
XLI. of 1793, which prescribes the 
form, numbering, and codifying of the 
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Regulations to be issued. The fact 
scems to be that prior to 1793, when 
the enactment of Regulations was 
systematized, and the Regulations 
began to be regularly numbered, those 
that were issued partook rather of the 
character of resolutions of Government 
and circular orders than of Laws. 


.1868,— The new Commissioner . . . could 
discover nothing projudicial to me, except, 
perhaps, that the Regulations were not 
шаса observed. The sacred Regula- 
tions! How was it possible to fit them on 
such very irregular subjects as I had to deal 
with ?"—Zt.-Col. Lewin, A Fly oa the Wheel, 
p. 370. 

1880.— The laws promulgated under this 
system wore called Regulations, owing to а 
lawyer's doubts as to the competence of the 
Indian authorities to infringe on the legis- 
lative powers of the English “Parliament, or 
to modify the ‘laws iud Casto? hy which 
it had been decreed that the various nation- 
alities of India were to be gaverned.”—Saty. 
Review, March 13, p. 335. x 


REGULATION PROVINCES. 
See this explained under NON-REGU- 
LATION. 


БЕСОВ, s  Dakh. Hind. regar, 
also leygar. The peculiar black loamy 
soil, commonly called by English 

wople in India ‘black cotton soil? 
The word may possibly be connected 
with H.—P. reg, ‘sand’; Imt regada 
nnd rgyadi is given by Wilson as 
Telugu. [Platts connects it with Skt. 
rekha, “а furrow.’] "This soil is поб 
found in Bengal, with some restricted 
exception in Ше Rijmahal Hills. It 
is found everywhere on the plains of 
the Decean trap-country, except near 
the coast. Tracts of it are scattered 
through the valley of the Krishna, 
and it occupies the Hats of Coimbatore, 
Madura, Salem, Tanjore, Ramnüd, and 
Tinnevelly. It occurs north of the 
Nerbudda in Saugor, and occasionally 
on the plain of the eastern side of 
the Peninsula, and composes the great 
Паб, of Surat and Broach in Guzerat. 
It is also found in Pegu. The origin 
of ту" Паз been much debated. We 
сап only give the conclusion as stated 
in the Manual of the Geology of India, 
from which some preceding particulars 
are drawn: “Regur has been shown 
on fairly trustworthy evidence to 
result from the impregnation of certain 
argillaceous formations with organic 
matter, but... the proces which 
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has taken place is imperfectly under- 

(ood, and . . . some peculiarities in 
distribution yet require explanation.” 
—Op. cit. i. 434, 


ВЕН, s. [Hind. reh, Skt. rej, ‘to 
shine, shake, quiver] A saline efllor- 
escence which comes to the surface in 
extensive tracts of Upper India, 
rendering the soil sterile. The salts 
(chietly sulphate of soda mixed with 
more or less of common salí and 
carbonate of soda) are superficial in 
the soil, for in the worst reh tracts 
Sweet water is obtainable at depths 
below 60: ог 80 feet. [Plajns infested 
with these salts are very commonly 
known in N. India as Üoswr Plains 
(Hind. asar, Skt. &«hara, ‘impregnated 
with salt.’)] The phenomenon seems 
due to the climate of Upper India, 
where the ground is rendered har 
and impervious to water by the 
scorching sun, the parching winds, 
and the treeless character of the 
country, so that there is little or no 
water-cireulation in the subsoil. The 
salts in question, which appear to be 
such of the substances resulting from 
the decomposition of rock, or of the 
detritus derived from rock, and from 
the formation of the soil, as are not 
assimilated һу plants, accumulate 
under such circumstances, not being 
diluted and removed by the natura 
purifying process of percolation of the 
rain-water, "This accumulation of salts 
is brought, to the surface by copier 
action after the rains, and evaporated, 
leaving the salts as an efflorescence on 
the surface. From time to time the 
process culminates on considerable 
tracts of land, which are thus rendered 
larren. The canal-irrigation of the 
Upper Provinces has led to some 
aggravation of the evil. The level of 
the canal-waters being generally high 
they raise the level of the reli-polluted 
water in the soil, and produce in the 
lower traets a great increase of the 
efflorescence. A partial remedy for 
this lies in the provision of drainage 
for the subsoil water, but this has 
only to a small extent been vet carried 
out. [See a full account in Jatt, 
Econ. Dict. VI. pt. i. 400 seqq.] 


REINOL, s. A term formerly in 
use among the Portuguese at Goa,.and 
applied apparently to ‘Johnuy New- 
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comes’ or Griffins (ҹу). It is from 
тето, ‘the Kingdom (viz. of Portu- 
gal. The word was also sometimes 
used to distinguish the European 
Portuguese from the country-born. 


1598.—'*. .. they take great pleasure 
and laugh at him, calling him ynol, 
which із a name given in iest to such as 
nowly come from Portingall, and know not 
how to behave themselves in such gravo 
manner, and with such coromonies as the 
Portingales uso there in India."— Linschoten, 
ch. xxxi. ; [Hak. Soc. i. 208 

с. 1610.—'*. . . quand ces soldats Portu- 
gais arriuont do nouuenu aux Indes portans 
encor leurs habits du Pays, coux qui sont 
1 do long {бз quand ils Jes voyent par les 
ruvs les appellent Renol, chargez de poux, 
et mille autres iniures et mocquoeriea."— 
AMocquet, 304. 

[ 5... When thoy aro newly arrived in 
the Indies, they aro called Raignolles, that 
is to say ‘men of the Kingdom,’ and the 
older hands mock them until they have 
mado one or two voyages with them, and 
have learned the mannersand customs of the 
Indies; this name sticks to thom until the 
flect arrives tho year following.” —Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 123. 

427. — “ Тһе Reynolds or European 

fidalgos.”—A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 251.] 


At a later date the word seems 
to have beén applied to Portuguese 
deserters who took service with the 
Е.І. Со. Thus: 


с. 1760.—** With respect to the military, 
the common men aro chiefly such as the 
Company sends vut in their ships, or de- 
serters from the severa] nations settled in 
India, Dutch, French, or Portuguese, which 
last are commonly known by the name of 
Reynols.”—Grose, i. 38. 


RESHIRE, п.р. Mishihr. А place 
on the north coast of the Persian Gulf, 
some 5 or 6 miles east of the modern 
port of Bushire (q.v.). The present 
Village is insignificant, but it is on the 
site of a very ancient city, which con- 
tinued to bea port of some consequence 
down to the end of the 16th century. 
I do not doubt that this is the place 
intended by Reyxel in the quotation 
from A. Nunes under Dubber. The 
spelling Raxet in Barros below is no 
оп a clerical error for Raxel. 


Rishihr. . . . This city built 
wns rebuilt by Бһарӣг son of 
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ndence on the merchants of other 
Retenir Dates and tho cloths called 
Rischihri aro the chief productions.”—Ham- 
dalla Mastüfs, quoted in Barbier de Meynard, 
Dict. de la Perse. 

1514. — “And theroupon Pero Dalbo- 
uerque sailed away . . . and entered 
through tho straits of tho Persian sea, and 
explored all tho harbours, islands, and 
villages which are contained in it. . „апі 
when he was as far advanced as Bérom, the 
winds being now westerly—ho tacked about, 
and stood along in the tack for a two days 
voyage, and гё\сһей Raxel, where he found 
Mirbuzaca, Captain of tho Xeque Ismail, 
(Shah Ismail Бай, of Persia), who had 
captured 20 tarradas from a Captain of the 
ng of Ormuz.”—Alboquergque, Hak. Soc. 
iv. 114-115. 

» _ ‘On the Persian sido (of the Gulf) 
is the Province of Raxel, which contains 
many villages and fortresses along the sea, 
engaged in a flourishing trade."—7bid. 186-7. 


1534.—'' And at this time insurrection was 
made by the King of Raxel, (which is a city 
on the coast of Persia); who was a vassal 
of the King of Ormuz, so the latter King 
sought help from the Captain of the Castle, 
Antonio da Silveira. And he sent down 
Jorge de Crasto with a galliot and two foists 
and 100 men, all well equipt, and good 
musketeers ; and bade him tell the King of 
Raxel that he must give up the fleet which 
he kept at sea for the purpose of plundering, 
and must return to his allegiance to the 
К. of Ormuz.”—Correa, iii. 557. 

1553.—'*. . . And Francisco de Gouvea 
arrived at the port of the city of Raxet, and 
having anchored, was forthwith visited by 
a Moor on the King's part, with refresh- 
ments and compliments, and a message 
that... ho would make peace with us, 
and submit to the King of Ormuz."—/JJ«rros, 
IV. iv. 26. 


1554.—''Reyxel" Sce under DUBBER, 
as above. 


1600.—‘‘ Reformados y proueydos en Har- 
muz de lo necessario, nos tornamos a partir 
. . . fuymos esta vez por fuera de la isla 
Quoixiome (see KISHM) corriendo la misma 
costa, como de la primera, passamos . . . 
mas adelanto la fortaleza de Rexel, celebró 
por el mucho y perfetto pan y frutos, quo 
su territorio produze."—Teixeire, Viage, 10. 

1856,— 48 hours sufficed to put the troops 
in motion northwards, the ships of war, led 
by the Admiral, advancing along the coast 
to their support. This was on the morning 
of the 9th, and by noon the enemy was 
observed to be in force in the village of 
Reshire. Here amidst tho ruins of old 
houses, garden-walls, and steep ravines, 
they occupied a formidable position ; but 
notwithstanding their firmness, wall after 
wall was surmounted, and finally they were 


driven from their last defence (the old fort , 


of Reshire) bordering on the cliffs at the 
margin of the sea." — Despatch in Lowe's 
Н. of the Indian Navy, ii. 846. 
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EESIDENT,s. Thisterm has been 
used in two ways which require dis- 
tinction. Thus (a) up to the organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service in Warren 
Hastingss time, the chiefs of the 
Company's commercial establishments 
in the provinces, and for a short time 
the European chiefs of districts, were 
termed Kesidents. But later the word 
was applied (b) also to the repre- 
sentative of the Governor-General at 
an important native Court, eg. at 
Lucknow, Delhi, Hyderabad, and 
Baroda. And this is the only meanin 
that the term now has in British 
India. In Dutch India the term is 
applied to the chief European officer 
of a province (corresponding to an 
Indian Zillah) as well as to the Dutch 
representative at a native Court, as at 
Solo and Djokjocarta. 


а.— 

1748.—** Wo received a letter from Мг. 
Henry Kelsall, Resident at Ballasore."— 
Ft. Willian, Consi., in Long, 3. 

1700.—'* Agreed, Mr. Howitt the present 
Resident in Rajah Tillack Chund's country 
(i.e, Burdwan) for the collection of the 
tuncahs (seo TUNCA), be wrote to. . . ."— 
Ilid. March 29, ibid. 244. 

c.1778.—* M. as Resident (at Sylhet) 
did not eet p per annum, so that 
fortune could only be acquired by my own 
industry."— Hon. R. Lindsay, in Lices of the 

.'s, iii. 174. 

b.— 

1798.—'* Having received overtures of a 
very friendly nature from the Rajah of 
Berar, who has requested the presence of a 
British Resident at his Court, I have do- 
spatched an ambassador to Nagpore with 
full powers to ascertain the preciso naturo 
of the Rajah's views," —JMarqwis. Wellesley, 
Despatches, i. 99. 


RESPONDENTIA, s. <An old 
trade technicality, thus explained : 
“Money which is borrowed, not upon 
the vessel as in Lottomry, but upon 
the goods and merchandise contained 
in it, which must necessarily be sold 
or exchanged in the course of the 
voyage, in which case the borrower 
personally is bound to answer the 
contract” (Wharton's Law Lexicon, 6th 
ed., 1876; [and see N.E.D. under 
Bottomry)). at is now a part of 
the Calcutta Course, along the bank 
of the Hoogly, was known down to 
the first quarter of the last century, 
as Respondentia Walk. We have 
heard this name explained by the 
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supposition that it was a usual scene 
of proposals and contingent jawaubs, 
(q.v.); but the name waa no doubt, in 
reality, given because this walk by the 
river se аз а sort of "Change, 
where bargains in Respondentia and 
the like were made. 


[1685.—'*, . . Provided he gives his Bill 
to repay itt in Syam, . . . with 20 p. Ct. 
Respondentia on tho Ship. . . ."—Pringle, 
Diary Ft. St. Gco., lat ser. iv. 123.] 
1720.—** I am concerned with Mr. Thomas 
Theobalds in a respondentia Bond in the 
‘George’ Brigantine."—Tesament of Ch. 
Davers, Merchant. In Wheeler, ii. 310. 
1727.—“ There was ono Captain Perrin 
Master of a Ship, who took прабоі 500 L. 
on respondentia from Mr. Ralph Sheldon 
. . . payablo at his Return to Bengal."—.1. 
Hamilton, ii. 14 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 12]. 
„©“... which they are enabled to 
do by tho Money taken up here on Re- 
spondentia bonds. . . ."—In Wheeler, ii, 427. 
1776.—“ I have desired my Calcutta At- 
tornoy to insure somo Monoy lent on Respon- 
dentia on Ships in India. . . . I have also 
subscribed £500 towards a China Voyage.” 
— MS. Letter of James Rennell, Feb, 20. 
1791.—'* I assure you, Sir, Бахона articles, 
especially good wine, are not to ho had for 
love, money, or respondentia."— The Indian 
Observer, by Hugh Boyd, &c., p. 206. 
[1840.—'* A Grecian ghat has been built 
at the north end of tho old Respondentia 
Pon « » «Davidson, Diary of Travels, ii. 


RESSAIDAR, s. P.—H. Rasdidar. 
A native subaltern of irregular cavalry, 
under the Ressaldar (q.v.). It is not 
clear what sense rasdt has in the 
formation of this title (which appears 
to be of modern devising). The mean- 
ing of that word is ‘quicknessof appre- 
hension ; fitness, perfection.’ 


RESSALA, s. Hind. from Ar. 
risdla. A troop in one of our regi- 
ments of native (so-called) Irregu ar 
Cavalry. The word was in India 
applied more loosely to a native corps 
of horse, apart from English regi- 
mental technicalities. The Arabic word 
properly means the charge or com- 
mission of а тағ, ŭe. of a civil oflicer 
employed to make arrests (Dozy), [and 
in the passage from the Aim, quoted 
under RESSALDAR, the original text 
has Risalah]. The transition of mean- 
ing, as with many other words of 
Arabic origin, is very obscure. 

.—** Presently after Shokum Sing and 
Bid Cawn (formerly of Roy Dullub's 
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Rigsalla) camo in and discovered to him the | the forests near Peshiwar. It is 
whole affair." — Zetter ot W. Hastings, in| probable that the nearest rhinoceros 
«11009, 1. 10. to he found at the present time would 
амата Ma m Mare the | Le not less ШП 800 пе s the crow 

place are five Rosollars of infantry » = + ^| flies, from Peshiwar. See also GAND. 
Nig Eyre Coote, lotter of, July 6, in Рида. fand for references to the animal m 
reck accounts of India, AMcCrindle, 


of" Council, Scptembor 7, Forrest, Letters, 

ix Ancient India, its Invasion by Alexander, 
RESSALDAR, Ar—P.—H. Rist- 186]. 

с. 1387.—'* In tho month of 71-1 Ka'da of 

the samo year ho (Prince Muhammed Khan) 


l«dür(Ressala) Originally in Upper 
went to tlic mountains of Sirmor (W. of the 


India the commander of a corps of 
Jumna) and spent two months in hunting 


Hindustani horse, though the second 
quotation shows it, in the south, 

the rhinoceros and tho clk.” — Térikh-u- 
Mubstvak-Shahi, in Elliot, iv. 16. 


applied to officers of infantry. Now 
1398. — (On the frontier of Kashmir). 


applied to the native oflicer who 

commands a ressala in one of our 
“Commo il y avoit dans ces Pays un lieu 
qui par sa vasto étendue, ct la grande 


regiments of “Irregular Horse.” This 

title is applied honorifically to over- к isto ct а. 
quantité do gibicrs, sembloit inviter les 
xissnns à chasser. . . . Timur s'en donna 


seers of post-horses or stables, (Sce 
e divertissement . . . ils prisent uno infinité 


Panjab Notes Ф Queries, ii. 84.) 
SU DS е de gibiers, et Гоп tua plusiors rhinoceros 
PI IP oh брас SOOO Fare rd à coups de sabre ot do lances, quoique cet 
lucid style. ‘They Pacing d tho yáddásht animal... a la peau si ferme, qu'on ne 
(memorandum) when completed, keep it "o la A ат, дей ororen extros 
with themselves, and make a proper abridge- p Area — Its de la Croix, П. de Timur- 
mont of it. After signing it, they return | Н 159. 
thisinstead of tho yaddésht, when thenbridge- 1519.—“ After sending on the army to- 
ment is signed and sealed by the Wüqi'ah- | wards the river (Indus), 1 myself set off for 
nawis, and the Risalahdar (in orig. rísa/«k). | Sawati, which they likewise call Karak- 
Khaneh (fark-didana, ‘therhinoceros-haunt’), 


«+ Uia, i. 259.] 

1778.— Tho Nawaub now gave orders to | to hunt the rhinoceros. We started many 
tho Risaladárs of the regular and irregular rhinoceroses, but as the country abounds 
infantry, to encircle une fort, and then com- | in brushwood, we could not get at them. А 
menco the attack with their artillery and | she rhinoceros, that had whelps, came out, 
musketry.”"—H, of Hydur Хай, 327. aut annig the plain ; many arrows wero 

1803.—“‘ Tho rissaldars finding so h | hotat her, but... she gained cover. We 
spur fe CER TEENS воа a ER set fire to tho brushwood, but the rhinoceros 
about the division of it, while Perron crossed | “28 not to bo found. We got sight of 
in the evening with the bodyguard.” —Mi/. another, that, having been scorched in the 
Meu, of James Skinner, i. ЭТА, fron vas oe and unable ш run. We 

€. 1831.— Le lieutenant de mu t С ERES, tuse ep So Cu? а 
а bonne chance d'étro fait Capitaine (res. V UU De a S 28%. 
seldar)."—Jacquemont, Corresp. ii. 8. 


1551, — “Nous vinmes А la ville de 
s Дока (Бевза нах ), "aS heu- 
T-H Lo SW - usement passe le Kout otul), nous 

OUSE, s. Much the sume fagnimes la ville de iene Sur 


Ce E рака оу (NJ. Used In | lo Kontel nous apercimes des rhinoceros, 
у!оп only. But the word is in! dont la grosseur approchait cello d'un 
common use in Northern India for the | elephant. . . ."—Side ‘Ali, in J. As, lst 
chokies along roads and canals.] | ser. tom. ix. 201-202. 


[1S94. — '* ‘ Rest - Houses ' or ‘stagi 

bungalows" are erected at mcd RHOTASS, np. This (Rohtds) is 

y or fifteen miles along the roads."— the name of two famous fortresses in 

eall x Miti, Ways wid: Works а | India, viz. a. a very ancient rock-fort 

» p (8. jin the. Shababad district of Behar, 

, е occupying part of a tabular hill which 

ruin (touch Lascars Hind. for rises on the north bank of the Son 

; river to Sight of 1490 feet. It was 

В un important stronghold of Sher Shih 
; X A = ami & f "t 

ич pee reed en m 19 end of, we Salt-range onthe Jhelum 
Ц al was | r not | District, Punjab, which was built 1 

only in the Western Himilaya, but in | the same та Mehta etter 
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the ancient Rohtüs The ruins are 
very picturesque. 

&.— 

c. 1560.— Sher Shih was occupied night 
and day with tho businoss of his kingdom, 
and never allowed himself to bo idle. . . . 
Ho kept money (lkazána) and revenue 
(tharáj) in all parts of his territories, so 
that, if necessity required, soldiors and 
money were ready. The chiof treasury 
was in Rohtás under the care of Ikhtiyár 
ши ана Шаман: in Elliot, iv. 
val, 


[c. 1590.—'* Rohtas is a stronghold on the 
summit of a lofty mountain, difficult of 
access. It has a circumference of 14 £o: and 
tho land is cultivated. It contains many 
springs, and whenever the soil is excavated 
to tho depth of 3 or 4 yards, water is 
visible. In the rainy season many lakes 
are formed, and more than 200 waterfalls 
gladden the eye and ear.”"—Ain, cd. Jarrett, 
П, 152 seq.) 

1605.—**. . . You must leave tho great 
road to Patna, and bend to the South 
through Exberbourgh (1) [Akbarpur] and the 
famous Fortress of Rhodes.” — Tavernier, 
E.T. ii. 53; [ed. Ball, i. 121]. 

[1764.—** From Shaw Mull, Kelladar of 
Rotus to Major Munro."—In Long, 359.] 


b.— 


с. 1540.— Shor Shah . . . marched with 
all his forces and retinue through all the 
hills of Padm&n and Garjhák, in order that 
he might choose a fitting site, and build a 
fort there to keep down the Ghakkars. . . . 
Having selected Rohtás, he built thero 
the fort which now exists," — Tárith-i-Sher 
Sháhi, in Elliot, iv. 390. 

1809.—'* Before we reached the Hydaspes 
wo had a view of the famous fortress of 
Rotas ; but it was at a great distance. . . . 
Rotas we understood to bo an extensive 
but strong fort on a low hill."—E/phinstone, 
Caubul, ed. 1839, i. 108. у 


RICE, s The well-known cereal, 
Oryza sativa, L. There is a strong 
temptation to derive the Greek ópófa, 
which is the source of our word 
through It. riso, Fr. riz, etc., from the 
Tamil aris, ‘rice deprived of husk,’ 
ascribed to a root ari, ‘to separate.’ 
lt is quite possible that Southern 
India was the original seat of rice 
cultivation. Roxburgh (Flora Indica, 
ii. 200) says that a wild rice, known as 
Newaree (Skt. ntvdra, Tel. nivvdri] by 
the Telinga people, grows abundantly 
about the lakes in the Northern Circars, 
and he considers this to be the original 
plant. р 

It is possible that the Arabic al-ruzz 
(шш) from which the Spaniards 

irectly take their word arroz may 


have been taken also directly from 
the Dravidian term. But it is hardly 
possible that ópófa can have had that 
origin, The knowledge of rice ap- 
parently came to Greece from the 
expedition of Alexander, and the 
mention of dépéfa by Theophrastus, 
which appears to be the oldest, prob- 
ably dates almost from the lifetime 
of Alexander (d. в.с. 323), Aristobulus, 
whose accurate account is quoted by 
Strabo (see below), was a companion of 
Alexander’s expedition, hut seems to 
have written later than Theophrastus. 
The term was probably acquired on 
the Oxus or in the Punjab And 
though no Skt. word for rice is 
nearer éópófa than vriki, the very 
common exchange of aspirant and 
sibilant might easily give a form like 
vrisi or brist (comp. hindi, зіпай, &c.) 
in the dialects avest of India. Though 
no such exact form seenis to have heen 
frequen from old Persian, we have 
urther indications of it in the Pushtu, 
which Raverty writes, sing. ‘a grain 
of rice? wrijzdh, pl. ‘rice’ wrijzey, the 
former close to oryza. Tlie same 
writer gives in Barakai (one of the 
uncultivated languages of the Kabul 
country, pokai by a ‘Tajik? tribe 
settled in Logar, south of Kabul, and 
also at Kanigoram in the Waziri 
country) the word for rice as wrizza, 
a very close approximation sgain to 
oryza. The same word is indeed. given 
by Leech, in an earlier vocabulary, 
largely coincident with the former, as 
rissa. Тһе modern Persian word for 
husked rice is birinj, and the Armenian 
brinz, A nasal form, deviating further 
from the hypothetical bris! or crisi, 
but still probably the same in origin, 
is found among other languages of the 
Hindi Kiish tribes, eg. Durishki 
Khajuna of Leitner) bro» ; Shinu (of 
xilgit), тїй; Khowar of the Chitral 
Valle (ee of Leitner) qriuj 
(Biddul > Tribes of Hindoo Kood, 
App., рр. xxxiv. lix., exxxix.). 


1298.—'*11 hi a forment et ris ascz, mta 
il ne monuient pain de forment por ce que 
ilesten cele provence enforme, mes menuient 
ris ct font poison (ie. drink) de ris con 
especes qo molt e(s)t binus et cler ot fait lo 
home evro ausi con fait le vin."— Marc Pol. 
Geo. Text, 132. 


B.C. с. 320-300, —'* MâM ov дё eeípovzt 
тё Kadovpevoy Epusov, ét ov ro Eua: 
тобто 8? Suoov тї fe, Kal тєрт 
olov xóvópos, єитєттоу дё rij» бүлә тєфикфз 
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Buowov та atpats, xal тд» то\фу xpóvov 
év Gdart. "Атоҳеїта $ё ойк els отёҳи, 
GAN’ olov pón» бестер д кЄүҳроѕ кої б 
Exujos." — Theophrast. de Hist. Planti., iv. 
c. 4. 

в.с. с. 20.—'* дзее (брин), quen] 
to Aristobulus, stands in water, in an on- 
closure. It je sowod in beds. The plant із 
4 cubits in height, with many cars, and 
yields a la produce. Tho harvest is 
about the timo of the ating ‘of tho Pleiades, 
and the grain is beaten out like barley. — 

*t Jt grows in Bactriana, Babylonia, Susis, 
and in the Lower Syrin."—Stralo, xv. i. $ 
18, in Bohn's E.T. iii. 83. 

в.с. 300.—'* Megasthenes writes in the 
second Book of his Judica. The Indians, 
says he, nt their banquots havo a tablo 
placed before each person. This table is 
made like a buffet, and they set upon it 

n golden bowl, into which thoy first hel 
boiled rico (čpvřav), аз it might bo boile 


groats, and then a variety of cates dressed ; 


in Indian fashions."—aAtkenaeus, iv. 8 39. 

A.D. е 70.—'* Hordeum [ndis sativum et 
silvestre, ex quo panis apud eos praecipuus 
et айса. Maxime quidem oryza gaudent, 
ох qua tisanam conficiunt quam reliqui 
mortales ex hordeo, . . .”—Pliny, xviii. 13. 
Ph. Holland has here got so wrong a reading 
that we abandon him. 

A.D. c. 80-90.—'* Very productive is this 
country (Syrastréné ог Penins. Guzerat) in 
wheat and rice (дри) and sessamin oil and 
butter* (see GHEE) and cotian, and the 
abounding Indian piece. s made from 
it."— Periplvs, $ 41. 


ROC, s. The Rukh or fabulous 
colossal bird of Arabian legend. This 
las been treated of at length by one 
of the present writers in Marco Polo 
(Bk. iii. ch. 33, notes); and here we 
shall only mention one or two supple- 
mentary facts. . 

M. Marre states Шаб ra£-rük is ap- 
plied by the Malays to a bird of prey 
of the vulture family, 2 cireumstance 
which possibly may indicate the source 
of the Arabic name, as we know it to 
he of some at least of the legends. [See 
Skeat, Malay Magic, 124.) 

. In one of the notes just referred to 
it is suggested that the roc’s quills, 
spoken of by Marco Polo in the 
passage quoted below (a passage which 
evidently refers to some real object 
brought to China) might possibly 
have been some vegetable production 
such as the great frond of the Ravenala 


Нац 

ж Müller and (very positively) Fabricius discard 
Bourtpou for Boopépou, which “no fellow under- 
stands." A. Hamilton (i. 130) mentions “Wheat, 
Pulse, and Butter” as exports from Mangatoul on 
this coast. He does not mention Bosmoron ! 
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adagascar (Urania speciosa), cooked 
e a as a Бей quill. Mr. Sibree, 
in his excellent book on Madagascar 
(The Great African Island, 1880), noticed 
this, but pointed out that the object 
was more probably the immensely 
long midrib of the rofia palm (Sagus 
Карма). Sir John Kirk, when in 
England in 1882, expressed entire 
confidence in this identification, and 
on his return to Zanzibar in 1883 
sent four of these midribs to England. 
These must have been originally from 
36 to 40 feet in length. The leallets 
were all ats but when entire the 
object must have strongly resembled 
a Brobdingnagian feather. These roc’s 
uills were shown at the Forestry 
‘xhibition in Edinburgh, 1884. Sir 
John Kirk wrote : 

“I send to-day per S.S. Arcot... 
four fronds of the Raphia palm, called here 
Moule. They are just as sold and shipped 
up and down the coast. No doubt they 
were sent in Marco Polo’s time in exactly 
the same stato — i.e. stripped of their 
leaflets and with tho tip broken off. They 
are used for making stages and ladders, 
and last long if kept dry. They aro also 
made into doors, by being cut into lengths, 
and pinned through." 


Some other object has recently been 
shown at Zanzibar as part of the 
wings of a great bird. Sir John Kirk 
writes that this (which he does not 
describe particularly) was in the pos- 
session of the К. C. priests at Baga- 
moyo, to whom it had been given by 
natives of the interior, and these de- 
clared that they had brought it from 
Tanganyika, and that i& was part of 
the wing of a gigantic bird. On 
another occasion they repeated this 
statement, alleging that this bird was 
known in the Udoe ($) country, near 
the coast. The priests were able to 
communicate directly with their in- 
formants, and certainly believed the 
story. Dr. Hildebrand also, a com- 

tent German naturalist, believed in 
it. Bat Sir John Kirk himself says 
that ‘what the prises had to show was 
most undoubtedly the whalebone of a 
comparatively small whale’ (see letter 
of the present writer in Athenaeum, 
March 22nd, 1884). 

(c. 1000 ?).—“ El n fils d'Amr ot 
d'autres, diis co En tenaient de maint- 
personnages de l'Inde, m'ont rapporté des 
choses bien extraordinaires, nu sujet des 
oiseaux du pays de Zabedj, de Khmér 

Kwmür) du Senf et autres regions dos 
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de l'Inde. Ce que j'ai vu de plus 
Кеша! еп fait de Кш ‘oiscaux, Sost 
un tuyau que mo montra Abou'l-Abbas de 
Siraf. Il était lo ag do deux aunes onvirons 
capable, semblait-il, de contenir uno outre 
d'eau. 

“ * J'ai vu dans l'Inde, me dit lo capitaine 
Ismailawéih, chez un des principaux mars- 
chands, un tuyau do plume qui était pres 
de sa maison, et dans lequel on vorsait de 
Yeau comme dans une grande tonno. . . . 
Ne sois раз étonné, mo dit-il, car un 
capitaino du pays des Zindjs m'a conté 
Ф il avait vu chez le roi de Sira un tuyau 

o plume qui contenait vingt-cinq outres 
d'eau. "— Livre des Mervailles d'Inde. (Par 
Van der Lith ot Marcel Devic, pp. 62-63.) 


ROCK-PIGEON. The bird so 
called by sportsmen in India.is the 
Pterocles exustus of Temminck, belong- 
ing to the family of sand-grouse (Ptero- 
сае). It occurs throughout India, 
except in the more wooded parts, In 
their swift high flight these birds look 
something like pigeons on the wing, 
whence perhaps the misnomer. 


ROGUE (Elephant), s. An elephant 
(generally, if not always a male) iig 
in appareat isolation from any herd, 
usually a bold marauder, and a danger 
to travellers. Such an elephant is 
called in Bengal, according to William- 
son, saun, te, sdn [Hind. sind, Skt. 
shanda]; sometimes it would seem 
gunda | Hind. gundd, ‘a rascal’); and 
by the Sinhalese hora. The term rogue 
is used hy Europeans in Ceylon, and 
its origin is somewhat obscure. Sir 
Emerson Tennent finds such an ele- 
phant called, in a curious book of the 
18th century, ronkedor or runkedor, of 
which he supposes that rogue may 
perhaps have beeu a modification. 
That word looks like Port. roncadar, 
“a snorer, a noisy fellow, a bully,’ 
which gives a plausible sense. But 
Littré gives rogus as а colloquial 
French word conveyiug the idea of 
arroguice and rudeness. In the 
following passage which we have 
copied, unfortunately without record- 
ing the source, the word comes still 
nearer the sense in which it is applied 
to the elephant: “On commence à 
s‘apperceuoir dés Bayonne, que Phu- 
meur de ces peuples tient vn peu de 
celle de ses voisins, et qu'ils sont 
rogues ct peu  cominunicatifs avec 

l'Estranger.” After all however it is 
"most likely that the word is derived 
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from an English use of the word. 
For Skeat shows that rogue, from the 
French sense of ‘mal pert, saucy, 
rude, surly,’ came to be applied as a 
cant term to beggars, and is used, in 
some old English passages which he 
quotes, exactly in the sense of our 
modern ‘tramp? The transfer to a 
vagabond elephant would be easy. 
Mr. Skeat refers to Shakspeare :— 
** And wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel theo with swine, and rogues 

fotlorn?” K. Lear, iv. 7. 

1878.—''Much misconception exists on 
the subject of rogue or solitary elephants, 
The usually accepted bolief that these 
elephants aro turned out of the herds by 
their companions or rivals is not correct. 
Most of tho so-called solitary elephants aro 
tho lords of some herds near. Thoy leave 
their companions at times to roam by 
themselves, usually to visit cultivation or 
ороп country... sometimes again they 
make tho oxpedition merely for the sake of 
solitude. Thoy, however, keep moro or 
less to tho junglo whoro their herd is, and 
follow its movementa.”—Sandersun, p. 52. 


ROGUE'S RIVER, np. The name 
given by Europeans in the 17th and 
18th centuries to one of the Sunder- 
bund channels joining the Lower 
Нооту R. from the eastward. It 
was so called from being frequented 
hy the Arakan Rovers, sometimes 
Portuguese vagahonds, sometimes na- 
tive Muggs, whose vessels lay in this 
creek watching their opportunity to 
lunder craft going up and down tlie 
tdoogly. . 

М. R. Barlow, who has partially 
annotated Hedges’ Diary for the Hak- 
luyt Society, identifies Rogue's River 
with Channel Creek, which is the 
channel between Saugor Island and 
the Delta. Mr. Barlow was, I believe, 
a member of the Bengal Pilot service, 
and this, therefore, must have been 
the application of the name in recent 
tradition. But. cannot reconcile 
this with the sailing directions in the 
English Pilot (1711), or the indications 
in Hamilton, quoted below. 

The English Pilot has a sketch chart 
of the river, which shows, just oppo- 
site Buffalo Point, “R. Тиз,” then, 
as we descend, the Л. Rangafula, and, 
close below that, “Roques” (without 
the word River), and still further 
below, Chanell Creek or R. Jessore. 
Rangafula R. aud Channel Creek we 
still have in the charts. 


ROGUES RIVER. 


After a eareful comparison of all 
the notices, and of the old and modern 
charts, I come to the conclusion thatthe 
В. of Rogues must have been either what 
is now called Chingri Khdl, entering 
immediately below Diamond Harbour, 
or Kalpi Creek, atu 6 m. Inge 

down, but the preponderance of argu- 
ment is in tout of Chingri Khal. 
The position of this quite corresponds 
with the X. Thecves ot the old English 
chart ; it corresponds in distance from 
Saugor (the Gunga Saugor of those 
days, which forms the extreme S. of 


what is styled Saugor lslund now) | 


with that stated by Hamilton, and 
also in being close to the “first safe 
anchoring place in the River,” viz. 
Diamond Harbour. The 
River was apparently a little *above 
the head of the Grand Middle Ground’ 
or great shoals of the Hoogly, whose 
upper termination is now some 7X m. | 
below Chingri Ка]. One of the ex- 

tracts from the English Pilot speaks 

of the * R. of Rogues, commonly called 

hy the Country People, Adegom.” Now | 
there is a town on the Chingri Кї, | 
a few miles from its entrance into the | 
Hoogly, which is called in Rennell’s | 
pu Ollogunge, and in the Atlas of | 
India Sheet Huttoogun. Further, in 

the tracing of an old Dutch chart of 

the 17th century, in the India Office, | 
I find in a position corresponding with 

Chingri Khal, D'Roevers Spruit, which 

I take to be ‘Robber’s (or Rogue's) 

River.’ 


1683. | 
before which timo it was resolved by у" 
Councill that if [ should not prevail to go 
this way to Decca, I should attempt to do 
it with у Sloopes by way of the River of 


** And so wo parted for this night, 


Rogues, which goes through to the great 
Biron of Decca.”—Jledges, Diary, Hak. Soc. 
i, 36. 

1711. — ** Directions to go up along the 
Western Shore. . . . Tho nearer tho Shore 
tho better the Ground until past the Rivor 
of Tygers.* You may begin to edge over 
towards the River of Rogues about tho 
head of the Grand Middle Ground; and 
TN oe Ву гою Eshit Dears from you 

„Я of a Mile, steer directly over 
{ Shore E.N.E." Tank Put 
Pt. iii. p. 54. 


— The English Pilot, 

» “Мг. Herring, the Pilot's Directions 
Jor bringing of. Ships down the River of 
Hughley. ... From the lower point of 


* This is shown by a 17th century Dutch chart. 


in LO. to be a creek on the west 
below Diamord Point. Itisalso nee in NM 
Maps of the R. Hoogly, 1835 ; not later. 
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the Narrows on the Starboard sido .. . 
tho Eastern Shore is to be kept closo aboard, 
until past the said Creek, afterwards allow- 
ing only a small Birth for the Point off the 


River of Rogues, commonly called by the 
Country People, Adegom. . . . From the 
River Rogues, the Starboard (qu. lar- 
board ?) shoro with a рсы ship ought to be 
kept close aboard all along down to Chaniiel 
Troes, for in tho offing lies tho Grand 
Middle Ground. "—4bid. p. 57. 

1727.—The first safe anchoring Place 
in the River, is off the Mouth of а River 
about 12 Leagues above Sagor,* commonly 
known by the Name of Rogues River, 
which had that Appellation from some 
Банги Portuguese, who were ‘followers of 
Shak Sujah . . {ог those Portuguese .. ~ 
after their Master's Flight to the Kingdom 
of Ararkan, соок themselves to Piracy 
among the Irlands at the Mouth of the 
Ganges, and this River having communica- 
tion’ with all the Channels from Xetiyam 
(see CHITTAGONG) to the Westward, from 
this River they used to sully out,”—.1. 
Hamilton, ii. 3 (са. 1744]. 

752. — *. . . ‘On the receipt of your 
Honors’ orders рег Dunnington, we sent for 
Capt. Pinson, the Master Attendant, and 
directed him to issue out fresh orders to the 
Pilots not to bring up any of your Honors" 
Ships higher than Rogues River." ”*—Lrtter 
to Court, in Long, р. 32. 


ROHILLA, п.р. A name by which 
Afghans, or more particularly Afghans 
settled in Hindustan, are sometimes 
known, and which gave a title to the 
province Rolilkand, and now, through 
that, to a Division of the N.W. 
Provinces emb a large part of 
the old province, The word appears 
to be Pushtu, rahélah or rahélai, ad] 
formed ‘from rõhu, “mountain? thus 
signilyiug ‘mountaineer of Afghāni- 
stum? But a large part of E. Afghini- 
stan specifically bore the name of Roh. 
Keene (Fall of the Moghul Monarchy, 
41) puis the rise of the Rohillas of 
India in 1744, when ?Ali Mahommed 
revolted, and made the territory since 
called Rohilkhand independent. A 
very cou prelicnaive application is 
given to the term Rok in the quoti- 
tion from Firishta. А. friend (Major 
J. M. Trotter) notes here : “The word 
Rohilla is little, if at all, used now in 
Pushtu, but I remember a line of an 
ode in that language, ‘Sadik Rohilai 
yam pa Hindubar gad,’ meaning, ‘I am 
а simple mountaineer, compelled to 
live in Hindustan’; т.е. ‘an honest 
man among knaves,’” 


cl 


ints to the locality of Diamond 
e Chingri Khal. 


* This also 
Harbour, and 
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c. 1452,—**'The King . . . issued furmûna 
to the chiefs of the various лана 
On receipt of tho fürmáns, the Afghíns 
of Roh came as is their wont, like ants and 
locusts, to enter the King's service. . . . The 
King (Bahlol Lodi) commanded his nobles, 
saying,—' Every Afghín who comes to Hind 
from the country of Roh to enter my ser- 
vice, bring him to me. I will give him a 
Júgir more than proportional to his deserts,’” 
—Tárikh-i-Skir-Sháhi, in Elliot, iv. 307. 

с. 1512.—'' Actuated by thc prido of 
power, he took no account of clanship, which 
1s much considered among the Aighans, 
and especially among the Rohilla men."— 
Ibid. 423. 


c. 1612. —*' Roh is the name of a particular 
mountain [country] which охіспдѕ in 
length from Swád and Bajaur to the town 
of Siwí belonging to Bhakar. In breadth 
it stretches from Hasan Abdíl to Kábul. 
Kandahár is situated in this territory."— 
Firishta’s Introduction, in Elliot, vi. 568. 

1726.—'*. . . 1000 other horsemen called 
Ruhelahs."— Vulentija, iv. (Suratte), 277. 


1745.—'* This усаг tho Eniporor, at tho 
request of Suffder Jung, marched to reduce 
Ali Mahummud Khan, a Rohilla advon- 
turer, who had, from tho negligence of tho 
Government, possessed himself of tho district 
of Kutteer (Aathehar), and assumed inde- 
pendence of the royal authority."—In Vol. 
TI. of Scott's ET. of Hist. of the Dekkan, &c., 
p. 218. 

1763.—'*Aíter all the Rohilas aro but 
the hest of a race of men, in whose blood it 
would be dificult to find one or two singlo 
individuals endowed with good nature and 
with sentiments of equity; in a word they 
are Afghans."—Seir Mutagherin, iii, 240. 

1780.—:* That the said Warren Hastings 

. did in September, 1773, enter into a 

private engagement with the said Nabob of 
Oude . . . to furnish thom, for a stipulated 
sum of money to be paid to tho E. I. 
Company, with a body of troops for the 
declared purpose of *thoroughly extirpating 
the nation of the Rohillas'; a nation from 
whom the Company had nevor received, or 
pretended to receive, or ap prchend, any 
injury whatever."—4iri. "of Charge against 
Hastings, in Burke, vi. 508. 


ROLONG, s. Used inS. India, and 
formerly in W. India, for fine flour ; 
semolina, or и is Щи in Bengal 
soojee (q.v.). The word is a corrup- 
tion of fio roldo or raléo. But this 
is explained by Bluteau as farina 
secunda, It is he says (in Portuguese), 
that substance which is extracted be- 
tween the best flour and the bran. 


1813.—‘‘Some of the greatest delicacies 
in India are now made from the rolong- 
flour, which is called the heart or pu of 
tho wheat."— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 47; [2nd 
ed. i. 82]. 
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ROOCKA, ROCCA, ROOKA, s. 

а. Ar. ruka. А letter, a written 
document ; a note of hand. 

| 


1680.—''Ono Sheake Ahmud camo to 
Towno slyly with several peons dropping 
after him, bringing letters from Futty Chaun 
at Chingalhatt, and Ruccas from the Ser 
Lascar. . . ."— Fort St. Geo. Cunsns. May 25, 
In Notes and Ests. iii, 90. Це also under 
AUMILDAR and JUNCAMEER.] 
qu ©“... proposi to give 200 
Pagodas Madarak Brahminy to obtain a 
Rocca from the Nabob that our business 
might ро on Salabad (see SALLABAD)."-— 
Ibid. Sept. 27, p. 35. 


[1727.—''Swan . . . holding his Petition 
or Rocca above his head . . ."— 4. Hamilton, 
ed. 1744, i. 199.] 


I» An ancient coin in S. India ; Tel. 
rokkam, rokkamu, Skt. roka, *buyiug 
vith ready money,’ from ruch, ‘to 
shine. 


[(1875.—'* The old nativo coins seem to 
have consisted of Varaghans, rookas and 
Doodoos. Tho Varaghan is what is now 
generally called а pagoda. . . . The rookas 
have now entirely disappeared, and have 
probably been melted into rupees, ‘The: 
varied in value from 1 to 2 Rupees. "hoi 
the coins have disappeared, the name still 
survives, and the ordinary name for silver 

| money generally is rookaloo." — Gribble, 
| Man. of Cuddapak, 296 seq.) 


ROOK, з. In chess the rool comes 
to us from Span. rogue, and that from 
Ar. and Pers. rukh, which is properly 
the name of the famous gryphon, the 
гос of Marco Polo and the Arabian 
Nights. According to Marcel Devic 
it meant ‘warrior? It is however 
generally believed that this form was 
a mistake in transferring the Indian 
rath (see RUT) or ‘chariot,’ the name 
of the piece in India. 


ROOM, up. ‘Turkey’ (m); 
ROOMEE, n.p. (Rimi); ‘an Otto- 
man Turk.’ Properly ‘a Roman.’ In 
older Oriental hooks it is used for an 
European, ind. was probably the word 
which Marco Polo renders as ‘a Latin’ 
—represented in later times hy firin- 
ghee (eg. see quotation from Ibn 
Batuta under RAJA). But Ram, for 
the Roman Empire, continued to he 
applied to what had been part of 
the Roman Empire after it had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks, first to 
the Seljukian Kingdom in Anatolia, 
and afterwards to the Ottoman Em- 
pire seated at Constantinople. Garcia 
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de Orta and Jarric deny the name of 
Rami, as used in India, to the Turks 
of Asia, but they are apparently 
wrong in their expressions. What 
they seem to mean is that Tuzks of 
the Ottoman Empire were called 
Rümi; whereas those others in Asia 
of Turkish race (тюш we sometimes 
call Toorks), as of Persia and Turkestan, 
were excluded from the name. 


c. 1508.—‘ Ad hace, trans ouripum, scu 
fretum, quod insulam focit, in orientali con- 
tinentis plaga oppidum condidit, гесор- 
taculum advenis militibus, maximo Turcis ; 
ut nb Diensibus freto divisi, rixandi cum 
iis... causas procul haborent. Id oppi- 
dum primo Gogola (sco GOGOLLA), dein 
Rumepolis vocitatum ab ipsa ro. . . . — 
Maffei, р. 77. 

1510.“ When we had sailed about 12 
days wo arrived at a city which is called 
Diuobandierrumi, that is ‘Diu, the port 
of tho Turks.’ . . . This city is subject to 
tho Sultan of Comboia . . . 400 Turkish 
merchants reside here constantly." — Var- 


thema, 91-92. 


Bandar-i-Rümī is, as the traveller 
explains, the ‘Port of the Turks.’ 
Gogola, a suburb of Diu on the main- 
land, was known to the Portuguese 
some years later, as Villa dos Rumes 
(see GOGOLLA, and quotation from 
Maffei above) The quotation below 
from Damian a Goes alludes apparently 
to Gogola. 


1513.—'*. . . Vnde Ruminu Turchorüque 
sex millia nostros continue infestabat."— 
Euanuelis Regis Epistola, p. 21. 

1514. — “They were ships belonging to 
Moors, or to Romi (there they give tho 
name of Romi to a white people who are, 
some of them, from Armenia the Greater 
and the Less, others from Circassia and 
Tartary and Rossia, Turks and Persians 
of Shaesmal called tho Suji, and other 
renegades from all) countries."—Give. du 
Empoli, 38. 

1525.—In the expenditure of Malik Aiaz 
we find 30 Rumes at the pay (monthly) of 
100 fadeas cach. Tho Arabis aro in the 
same statement paid 40 and 50 fedeas, the 
Coraçones (Khorisints) the samo ; Guzerates 
and Cymdes (Sindis) 25 and 30 fedeas; Far- 
duquis, 50 fuleas.—Lembranga, 3f. 

1519.—'*. . . in nova civitate quao Rho- 
maeum appellatur. Nomen inditum est 
Rhomaeis, quasi Rhomanis, vocantur enim 
in tot India Rhomaei ii, quos nos communi 
nomine Geniceros (i.e. Janisaries) vocamus. 
«= -"—Daniant а Goes, Diensis Opprgnatio 
—in De Rebus Нірапісіз Lusitanicis, Ara- 
amicis, Indicis et Aethiopicis. . . . Opera, 
Colon. Agr., 1602, p. 281. 

1553.—'* The Moors of India not under- 
standing the diatinctions of those Provinces 
of Europe, call the whole of Thrace, Greece, 
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Sclavonia, and the adjacent islands of tho 
Mediterranean Rum, and tho men thercof 
Rumi, a name which proporly bolongs to 
that part of Thraco in which lies Constanti- 
nople: from tho name of New Romo be- 
longing to the latter, Thraco taking that of 
Romania.” —Barros, IV. iv. 16, 

1554.—'' Also tho said ambassador pro- 
mised in tho name of Idalshaa (sco IDAL- 
CAN) his lord, that if a fleot of Rumes 
should invade thesc parts, Idalshaa should 
bo bound to holp and succour us with pro- 
visions and mariners at our expenso. . . ." 
—8S. Botelho, Tombo, 42. 

с. 1555.—" Опо day (the Emp. Humiayiin) 
asked me: ‘Which of the two countries is 
greatest, that of Ram or of Hindustan?’ I 
replied: . . . ‘If by Rüm you mean all tho 
countries subject to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, then India would not form even 
a sixth part thereof.’ . . ."—Sidi 'Ali, in 
J. As., вог. І. tom. ix. 148. 

1503.—'' Tho Turks are those of the pro- 
vince of Natolia, or (as we now say) Asia 
Minor; the Rumes aro thoso of Constanti- 
nople, and of its empire."—Garcia De Orta, 
t. f. 


1572.— 
** Porsas feroces, Abassis, o Rumes, 
Que trazido'de Roma o nome tem. . . . 
Camézs, x. 68. 


[By Aubertin : 

** Fjerco Persians, Abyssinians, Rumians, 
Whose appellation doth from Romo 

descend. . . ."] 

1579.—'* Without the house . . . stood 
foure ancient comely hoare-headed men, 
cloathed all in red downe to the ground, 
but attired on their heads not much ynlike 
the Turkes; these they call Romans, or 
strangers. . . ."—JDrate, World Encompassed, 
Hak. Soc. 143. 

1600.—‘‘ A nation called Rumos who have 
traded many hundred years .to Achen. 
These Rumos come from the Red Sea."— 
Capt. J. Dacis, in Purckas, i. 117. 

1612. — “It happoned on a time that 
Rajah Sckunder, the Son of Rajah Darab, a 
Rowan (Rumi), the name of whose country 
was Macedonia, and whose title was Zul- 
Karneini, wished to see the rising of the 
sun, and with this view he reached the 
confines of India.”—Sijara Malayu, in J. 
Indian Archip. v. 125. 

1616,.—'* Rumae, id est Turcae Europaci. 
In India quippe duplex militum T'ureacorum 
genus, quorum primi, in Asia orti, qui 
Turcae dicuntur; alii in БО. qui Con- 
stantinopoli quac olim Roma Nova, advo- 
cantur, ideoque Rumae, tam ab Indis quam 
a Lusitanis nomine Graeco 'Рораѓо in 
Rumas depravato dicuntur."—J«rric, The- 
saurus, ii. 105. 

164.— 

** Alli o forte Pacheco se eterniza 
Sustentando incansavel о ndquirido ; 
Depois Almeida, que as Estrellas piza 
Se fez do Rume, e Malavar temido.” 

Maluca Coayuistada, ii. 18. 
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1781. — “ These Espanyols are а very 
western nation, always at war with tho 
: Emperors (i.e. the Turkish Sultans) ; 
since the latter took from them tho city 
of Ashtenbol (/s'amba/), about 500 years ago, 
in which time they have not ceased to wage 
war pas the Roumees."— Seir Afi utagherin, 
iii. 336. 

1785. — “ We herewith transmit a letter 

+; in which an account is given of the 
conferonce going on between the Sultan of 
Room and the English ambassador.” — 
Letters of Tippoo, p. 224. 


ROOMAUL, s. Hind. from Pers. 
rümdl (lit. ‘face-rubber,’) a towel, a 
handkerchief. (*In modern native use 
it may be carried in the hand by a 
high-born parda lady attached to her 
batwa or tiny silk handbag, апд orna- 
mented with all sorts of gold and 
silver trinkets; then it is a hand- 
kerchief in the true sense of the word. 
It inay be carried by men, hanging on 
the left shoulder, and used to wipe the 
hands or face ; then, too, it is а 
kerchief. It may be as big аза towel, 
aud thrown cver both shoulders by 
men, the ends either hanging loose or 
tied in a knot in front ; it then serves 
the purpose of a gulfiband or muffler. 
In the case of children it is tied round 
the neck as a neckkerchief, or round 
the waist for mere show. 16 may be 
used by women much as the 18th 
century tucker was used in England 
in Addison's time” (Yusuf Ali, Mon. ou 
Silk, 79 ; for its use to mark а kind of 
shawl, see Forbes Watson, Textile 
Manufactures, 123).] In ordinary 
Anglo-Indian Hind. it is the word 
for a ‘pocket handkerchief? Та 
modern trade it is applied to thin 
Silk piece-goods with handkerchief- 
patterns. We are not certain of its 
meaning in the old trade of piece- 
goods, eg. : 

[1615. — **2 handkorchiefs Rumall cot- 
tony.”—Cocks's Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 179. 

[{1665.—‘‘ Towel, Rumale."— Persian Glos- 
sary, in Sir T. Herbert, od. 1677, p. 100. 

[1684. — “Romalls Cou ‚++ 16,"— 
Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo., Ist sor. їй. 119.] 

1701. — “Price Currant (Malacca) . . . 
Romalls, Bengall ordinary, per Corge, 26 
Rix Dlls.” — Lockyer, 71. 


1726.—'' Ro maals, 80 piecos in a pack, 
45 ells long, Th broad.” — Valentijn, v. 18. 

Ватаї was also the name techni- 
cally used by the Thugs for the hand- 
kerchief with which they strangled 
their victims. 


3c 


ROSALGAT, CAPE. 


c. 1833.— There is no doubt but that 
all the Thugs are expert in the use of tho 
handkerchief, which is called Roomal or 
Paloo. . . "— Wolf, Travels, ii, 180.] 


ROSALGAT, CAPE, np. The 
most easterly point of the coast of 
Arabia; a corruption (originally Portu- 
guese) of the Arabic name Rads-al-hadd, 
às explained by P. della Valle, with 
his usual acuteness and precision, below. 


1553. — “From Curia Muria to Са 
Rosalgate, which is in 224° an extent 
of coast of 120 leagues, all the land is barren 
and desort. At this Capo commences the 
Kingdom of Ormus."— Barros, I. ix. 1. 

n “ Affonso d'Alboquerque . . . 

ing to the Coast of Arabia ran along till 

o doubled Cape te, which stands 
at tho beginning of that coast . . . which 
Cape Ptolemy calls Siragros Promontory 
Zwaypos кра). . . ."—Ibid. II. ii. 1. 

c. 1554.—'* We had been somo days at 
sea, whon near Ra'is-al-hadd the Damani, 
a violent wind so called, got up. . . ."—Sidé 
"Ali, J. As. S. ser. I. tom. ix. 75. 

» “If you wish to go from Rásol- 
hadd to Déisind (seo DIUL-SIND) you steer 
E.N.E. till you come to Pasani . . . from 
thence... E. by 8. to Rds Kardsht (i.e. 
Karich!), where you come to an anchor. 
«.."—The Mohit (by Sidi *Ali), in J.A. 
S.B., v. 459. 


1572.— 

“ Olha Dofar insigne, porque manda 
O mais cheiroso incenso аз aras; 
Mas attenta, já cá est’ outra banda 
De Rogalgate, o praias semper avaras, 
Começa o regno Ormus. . . .” 

Camées, x. 101. 

By Burton : 


“ Behold insign Dofar that doth command 
for Christian altars sweetest incenso- 


store ; 

But note, beginning now on further band 

of (6's over greedy shore, 

yon Horinus Kingdom. . . ." 

1623.—'* Wo began meanwhilo to find the 
sea rising considerably ; and having by this 
timo got clear of the Strait . . . and having 
past not only Cape Iasck on tho Persian 
side, but also that cape on the Arabian sido 
which tho Portugueso vulgarly call Rosal- 

te, as you also find it marked in maps, 
But tho proper name of which is Ras el had, 
signifying in the Arabic tonguo Capo of the 
End or Boundary, because it is in fact the 
extreme end of that Country . . . just as 
in our own Europe the point of Galizia is 
called by us for a like reason Finis Terrae." 
— P. della Valle, ii. 496, ; [Hak. Sos. ii. 11]. 

1665.—‘‘. . . Rozelgate formerly Coro- 
aden and Maces in Amian. lib. 23, almost 
Nadyr to the Tropick of ."—Sir T. 
He ed. 1677, p. 101.) 

1727.—'' Maceira, a barren uninhabited 
. within 20 leagues of Cape 


ROSE-APPLE. 


ae "__ 4, Hamilton, i. 56 ; [ed. 1744, 
h 9 


[1823.—“.. . it d eA that the whole 
coast of Arabia, from al had, or Caps 
Raselgat, as it is sometimes called by tho 
English, ole little known. . . ."—UÜwen, 


Narr. i. 


ROSE-APPLE. See JAMBOO. 


ROSELLE, s. The Indian Hibiscus 
or Hib. sabdarifa, L. The tleshy calyx 
makes an. excellent, sub-acid jelly, and 
is used also for tarts ; also called * Red 
Sorrel? The French call it í Guinea 
Sorrel,’ Qscille de Guinée, and Moselle 
is probably a corruption of Oscille. 
[Sce PUTWA.] 


[ROSE-MALLOWS, s, А semi- 
fluid resin, the product of the Ligui- 
d«mhar altingia, which grows in 
Tenasserim ; also known as Liquid 
Storax, and used for various medicinal 

urposes. (See Hanbury and Kliickiger, 
Бшгтасоў. 971, Watt, Econ. Dict. V. 
"78 seqq.). The Burmese name of the 
tree із wan-ta-yoke (Mason, Burmah, 
778). The word is a corru tion of 
the Malay-Javanese rasamalla, Skt. 
rasa-mdld, ‘Perfume garland,’ the gum 
being used as incense (Encycl. Britann. 
9th ed. xii. 718.) * 

1598.—“ Rosamallia." —Zinschofen, Hak. 
Soc. i. 150.] 


ROTTLE, RATTLE, s. Arab. rail 
or ritl, the Arabian pound, becoming 
in S. Ital. rotolo; in Port. arratel ; in 
Span arrelde; supposed to be origin- 
ally a transposition of the Greek Mrpa, 
which went all over the Semitic East. 
It is in Syriac as ltr; and is also 


found as litrim (pl.) in a Phoenician ( 


inscription of Sardinia, dating с. В.С. 
180 (see Corpus Inscriptt. Semitl. i. 
188-189.) . 

c. 1940. — “Тһе ritl of India which is 
called sir (see SEER) weighs 70 mithkals . . . 
40 sirs form а mann (sco MAUND)."—Shiha- 
pate Dimishkt, in Notes and Exts. xiii. 


[c. 1590.—'* Kafiz із a measure, called also 
sda’ weighing 8 ratl, and Н " 
—dAin, e. Jarrett, il. 55. eRe ye Ue 

[1612.—'* The bahar is 360 
Moha.”—Dancers, Letters, 1, 3) d 

1673.—". . . Weights i А 

Т Balarr is ... 3 Kintal 

1 Kintal із... 4 Arobel or Косе, 
1 Arobel із... 32 Rotolas. 

1 Rotola із... 16 Ounc. or И. Averd." 


Fryer, 207. 


+ 
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ROUNDEL. 


1803.—“ At Judda the weights аго: 
15 Vakeeas = 1 Rattle. 


2 Rattles = 1 шашпа." 
Milburn, i. 88. 
ROUND, s This is used as a 
Hind. word, raund, or corruptly raun 


gasht, a transfer of the English, in 
the sense of patrolling, or ‘going the 
rounds? [And we find in the Madras 
Records the grade of ` Rounder, or 
‘Gentlemen of the Round, officers 
whose duty it was to visit the sentries. 

[1689. — "^. . . itt is order'd that 18 
Souldiers, 1 Corporall & 1 Rounder goc 
upon tho Sloop Conimer for Hugly. . . ." 
— Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo. Ist ser. ii. 33.] 


ROUNDEL, s An obsolete word 
for an umbrella, formerly in use in 
Anglo-India. [In 1676 the use of the 
Roundell was prohibited, except in the 
case of “the Councell and Chaplaine ? 
(Hedges, Diury, Hak. Soc. ii. cexxxii.)] 
In old English the name roundel is 
applied to a variety of circular objects, 
as a mat under a dish, a target, &c. 
And probably this is the origin of the 
present application, in spite of the 
circumstance that the word is some- 
times found in the form arundel. In 
this form the word also seems to have 
been employed for the conical haud- 
wird on a lance, as we learn from 
Bluteaws great Port, Dictionary. 
« Arundela, or Arandella, is а guard 
for the right hand, in the form of a 
funnel. It is fixed to the thick part 
of the lance or mace borne by men at 
arms. The Licentiate Covarrubias, 
who piqnes himself on finding ety- 
mologies for every kind of word, 
derives Arandella from Arundel, а city 
so he says) of “the Kingdom of 
England." Cobarruvias: (1611) gives 
the above explanation ; adding that 
it also was applied to a kind of 
smooth collar worn by women, from 
its resemblance to the other thing. 
Unless historical proof of this last 
etymology can be traced, we should 
suppose that Arundel is, even in this 
sense, probably a corruption of roundel. 
[The 27... gives arrondell, arundell 
as forms of hirondelle, ‘a swallow.’] 


1673.—“ Lusty Fellows running by their 
Sides with Arundels (which are broad Um- 
brellocs held over their Heads).”—/rycr, 30. 

1676. — “Proposals to the Agent, &c., 
about the young men in Metchlipatam. — . 
“General, l.—Whereas cach hath his 
peon and some more with their Rondells, 
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that none be permitted but, as at the Fort.” 
—Ft. St. Geo. Consn., Fob. 16. In Notes 
aad Exts. No. I. p. 43. 


1617-78. — *. . . That excopt by tho 
Membors of this Councoll, those that have 
formerly been in that quality, Cheefos of 
Factorys, Commanders of Shipps out of 
England, and the Chaplains, Rundells shall 
not bo worno by any Men in this Towne, 
and by no Woman below tho Degreo of 
Factors’ Wives and Ensigns’ Wives, except 
by such as the Govornour shall permit.” 
= Madras Standing Orders, in Wheeler, 
iii. 438, 

1680.—'To Verona (tho Company's Chief 
Merchant)'s adopted son was given the namo 
of Muddoo Verona, and a Rundell to bo 
carried over him, in respect to the memory 
of Verona, cleven cannon being fired, that 
the Towne and Countr: might take notico 
of the honour done them."—Ft. St. Geo. 
Cunsn. In Notes and Exts. No. II. p. 15. 


1716. — “All such as servo under the 
Honourable Company and tho English 
Inhabitants, deserted their Employs; such 
аз Cooks, Water bearers, Coolies, Palankeen- 

уз, Roundel men. . . ."—In Wheeler, 
ii, 230. 

1726.— Whenever tho magnates go on a 
journey they go not without a considerable 
train, being attended by their pipers, horn- 
blowers, and Rondel bearets, who keep them 
from the Sun with а Rondel (which is a 
us ot little round sunshade)."— Valentijn, 
Chor, 54. 


» 7 “Thoir Priests ро like tho rest 
clothed in yellow, but with tho right arm 
and breast remaining uncovered. ‘They also 
carry a rondel, or parasol, of a Tallipot (seo 
Ae POT) leaf. . . ."—Jbid. v. (Ceylon), 
408. 


[1764.—'. . . that the English shall 
carry on their trade . . . n from all 
duties . . . exco ting the article of salt, 
+ + * on which a duty is to be levied on tho 


or Houghly market-price. . . ."— 
peer Court, їп Verelst, View of Bengal, 


ROWOCE,s. Hind. raus, rois, rauns, 
A Himalayan tree which su plies ex- 
cellent straight and strong Asa 
andwalking-sticks, Cotoneaster bacillaris, 
Wall, also С. acuminata (N.O. Rosa- 
ceae). [бее Watt, Econ. Dict; ii. 581.] 

1838.—'*We desconded into tho Kh 
and I was amusing myself jumping from 
rock to rock, and thus passing up tho 
centro of tho brawling mountain stream, 


aided by my long pakari polo of rous wood," 
rig rings of a Pilgrim, ii. 241; [also 
i. 112]. 


ROWNEE, s. 


а. A fausse-braye, ùe. a subsidiary 
enceinte surrounding a fortified place 
on the outside of the proper wall and 
on the edge of the ditch ; Hind. raonz. 
The word 1s not in Shakespear, Wilson, 
Platts or Fallon. But it occurs often 
in the narratives of Anglo-Indian siege 
енот The origin of the word is 
obscure, [Mr. Irvine suggests Hind. 
ründhnd, ‘to enclose as with a hedge,’ 
and says: “Fallon evidently knew 
nothing of the word rauni, for in his 
E. H. Dict. he translates fausse-braye 
by dhus, matli kā pushtah; which also 
shows that he had no definite idea of 
what a fausse-braye was, dhus meaning 
simply an earthen or mud fort.” Dr. 
Grierson suggests Hind. ramand, ‘a 
park, of which the fem., е, diminu- 
tive, would be ramani or rdoni; or 

ossibly the word may come from 
ind. rev, Skt. renu, ‘sand, meaning 
“an entrenchment of sand."] 


1799.—‹ On the 20th I ordered n mino to 
he carried under (the glacis) hecause tha 
guns could not bear on the rounee."— 
Jas, Skinner's Mil. Memoirs, i. 172. J. В. 
Fraser, the editor of Skinner, parentheticilly. 
interprets roware horo as ‘counterscarp"; 
but that is nonsense, as well as incorrect, 

[1803, —Writing of Hathras, “Renny wall, 
with a deep, broad, dry ditch behind it 
surrounds the fort."— W. Thorn, Mem. of 
the War in India, p. 400.] 

1805.—In a work by Major L. F. Smith 
(Sketch of the Rise, &e., of the Regular Саг) 
ta the Sercice of the Natira Princes of Iulia) 
wo find a plan of the attack of Aligarh, in 
which is marked ‘Tower Fort or 2 
woll supplied with grape," and again, “Lower 
Fort, Renny or Faussebraye," 


1754.—“ Some years before our arrival in 
the country, they (the E. I. Co.) found 
such sumptuary laws so absolutely n ^ 
that they gave tho strictest orders that none 
of these young gentlemen should bo allowed 
even to hire a Roundel-boy, whoso business 
it is to walk by his master, and defend him 
with his Roundel or Umbrella from the 
heatof the sun. A young fellow of humour, 
upon this last order coming over, altered 
tho form of his Umbrella from a round to a 
square, called it a Squdredel instead of a 
Roundel, and insisted that no order yot in 
force forbad him tho use of it.”—Zces, 21. 


1785.—'*He (Clive) enforced tho Sump- 
tuary laws by severe penalties, and gave 
the strictest orders that none of theso young 
gentlemen should be allowed сусп to have 
а roundel-boy, whose business is to walk by 
his master, and defend him with his roundel 
or umbrella from the heat of the sun."— 
Curraccioli, i. 283. "This ignoble writer has 
evidently copied from Ives, and applied the 
passage (untruly, no doubt) to Clive. 


ROWANNAH, s. Hind. from 
Pers, rawdnah, from таша, ‘going?’ A 
pass or permit. 


ROWTEE. 


[1819.—'*. ... they saw the necessity of 
covering the foot of tho wall from an 
enemy's fire, and formod a defence, similar 
to our fnusse-braye, which they call Rainee. 
—Fitzclarence, Journal of a Route to England, 
р. 245 ; also sce 110.] 


b. This word also occurs as repre- 
sentative of the Burmese yo-wet-nt, Or 
(in Arakan pron.) ro-wel-nt, ше 
the technical name of the standa) 
silver of the Burmese ingot currency, 
commonly rendered Flowered-silver. 


1790.—''Rouni or fine silver, Ummera- 
ra currency.” —dVotification in Seton-Karr, 
i. 179. 
1800.—''Tho quantity of alloy varies in 
the silver гоп. їп different parts of the 
empiro; at Rangoon it is adulterated 25 
г cent, ; at Ummorapoora, puro, or what 
is called flowered silver, is most common ; 
in the latter all duties are paid. The 
modifications are as follows: 
** Rouni, or pure silver. 
“Rounika, 5 per cont. of alloy.” 
Symes, 327. 


ROWTEE,s А kind of small tent 
with pyramidal roof, and no projection 
of Пу, or eaves. Hind. rdof. 


]813.—^. . . the military men, and 
others attached to iho camp, gonerally 
s а dwolling of somewhat more com- 
fortablo description, regularly made of two 
or three folds of cloth in thickness, closed 
at one end, and having a flap to keop out 
the wind and rain at the opposite ono: 
these are dignified with the namo of ruotees, 
and come nearer (than the pawl) to our 
ideas of a tent.”—Broughton, Letters, od. 
Constable, p. 20. 
[1875.—'* For the servants Т had a good 
rauti of thick lined cloth."— Wilson, bude 
of Snow, 90.] 


ROY,s. А common mode of writ- 
ing the title rdz (see RAJA); which 
sometimes occurs also as a family 
паше, as in that of the famous Hindu 
Theist Rammohun Roy. 


ROZA, s. Ar. rauda, Hind. rauza. 
Properly a garden ; among the Arabs 
especially the raudu of the great 
mosque at Medina. In India it is 
applied to such mausolea as the Taj 
(generally called by the natives the 

dj-rausa) ; and the mausoleum built 
by Aurungzīb near Aurungübüd. 


OL a о) x a хае for the 
soleum, implying something saintly 
or sanctified."— Forbes, Or. Mem. iv. 41; 
Баск азу e c o мона; 
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ROZYE, з. Hind. тасаг and rajai; 
a coverlet quilted with cotton. The 
etymology is very obscure. It is spelt 
in Hind) with the Ar. letter 2000; 
and F. Johnson gives a. Persian word 
so spelt as meaning ‘a cover for the 
head in winter.’ e kindred mean- 
ing of mirzdi is apt to suggest a con- 
nection between the two, but this 
may be accidental, or the latter word 
factitious. We can see no likelihood 
in Shakespear's su tion that it is 
a corruption of an alleged Skt. razjila, 
‘cloth’ [Platts gives the same ex- 
planation, adding “probably through 

ers, тат”, from razilan, ‘to dye.^] 
The most probable suggestion perhaps 
is that razdi was а word taken from 
the name of some person called Raza, 
who may have invented some variety 
of the article ; as in the case of Spencer, 
Wellingtons, &c. A somewhat obscure 
quotation from the Pers. Dict. called 
Bahdr-i-Ajam, extracted by Viillers 
(s.v.), seems to corroborate the sug- 
gestion of a personal origin of the 
word. 

1784.—‘I have this morning . . . received 
a letter from the Prince addressed to you, 
with a present of а rezy and а shawl hand- 
kerchiet."— Warren Hastings to his Wife, in 
Busted, Echoes of Old Сина, 195. 

1834.—' I arrived in à small open pavilion 
at the top of the building, in which there 
was а small Brahminy cow clothed in a 
wadded resai, and lying проп % carpet."— 
Мет. of Col. Mountain, 135. 

1857. — (Imports into Kandahar, from 
Mashad and Khorasan) ‘‘Razaies from 
Yezd. . . ."—Pajub Trade Report, App. 
p. Ixviii. 

1867.—“1 had brought with me a soit 
quilted rezai to sleep on, and with a rug 
wrapped round me, and sword and pistol 
under my head, I lay and thought long and 
deeply upon my line of action on the 
morrow."—JLicut.-Col. Lewin, А Fly on the 
Wheel, 301. 


RUBBEE, s. Ar. rabi, ‘the Spring.’ 
In India applied to the crops, or 
harvest of the crops, which are sown 
after the rains and reaped in the 
following spring or early summer. 
Such crops are wheat, barley, gram, 
linseed, tobacco, onions, carrots ап 
turnips, &e. (See KHURREEF.) 

[1765.—'*. . . we have granted them the 
Dewannee (ses DEWAUNY) of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, from the 
beginning of the Fussul Rubby of the 
Bengal year 1172. . . ."—Firmaun of Shah 
Aualum, in Verelst, View of Bengal, App. 167. 


RUBLE. 118 


resortod to for producing tho уош 
crops." — Confessions of an Onderly, 1794 


RUBLE, з. Russ, The silver unit 
of Russian currency, when a coin (not 
paper) equivalent to 3s. 14d. ; [in 1901 
about 2s 144]. It was originally a 
Silver ingot; sec first quotation and 
uote below. 


1559.—“ Vix centum annos vtuntur moneta 
argentea, praesortim apud illos cusa. Initio 
cum argentum in provinciam inferobatur, 
fundebantur portiunculae oblongae argen- 
teac, sino imagino et perpen acstimatione 
vnius rubli, quarum nulla nunc apparet." * 
Herberstein, in Rerum Moscovit. A uctores, 
Francof. 1600, p. 42. 


1591.—‹‹ This aaa or mulct is 20 
dingoes (see TANGA) or ponco upon every 
rubble or mark, and so ten in the hundred. 
- .. Hee (the Emperor) hath besides for 
every name contoyned in the writs that passe 
out of their courts, five alteens, an alteen 
5 pence sterling or thercabouts."—T'reatise 
Gf the Russian Commonwealth, by Dr. Giles 
Fletcher, Hak. Soc. 51. 

c. 1654-6. — “Dog dollars they (the 
Russians) ‘are not acquainted with, these 
being attended with loss... thoir own 
dinars they call Roubles."— Macarius, E.T. 
by Balfour, i. 280. 


[RUFFUGUR, з. Р.Н. rafügar, 
Pers. rafü, *darning) ‘The modern 
rafügar 1n Indian cities is a workman 
who repairs rents and holes in Kash- 
mir shawls and other woollen fabrics. 
Such workmen were regularly em- 
po yed in the cloth factories of the 

.I. Co., to examine the manufactured 
cloths and remove petty defects in the 
weaving. 

1750.—'* On inspecting the Dacca 
wo found the Seorbottics (sco PIECE- 
GOODS) vory much frayod and Tor badly 
raffa- "d or joined. — Bengal er to 
Е.І. Co., Fob. 25, India Office MSS. 


* These ingots were called sawn. Ibn Batuta 
says: ‘At one day's journey from Ukak are the 
hills of the Ris, who are Christians; they have 
red hairand blue cyes, they are ugly in feature and 
crafty in character. They have silver mines, and 
they bring from their country saum, i.e. ingots 
of silver, with which they buy and sell in that 
country. The weight of cach ingot is five ounces. 

fi (c. 1340), speaking of the land- 


with you... and you 3 
to be Жой 5 iden florins" (sec in Cathay, &c.; 
il, 288-9, 293). It would appear from Wasif, quoted 
by Hammer (Geschichte der Goldenen. Horde, 224), 
that gold ingots alao were called sum or sawm. 
The ruble is still called sim in Turkestan. 
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RUM-JOHNNY. 


1851. — “Rafu- are darners, who 
ropair the cloths thet, havo boon RS 
uring bleaching. Thoy join broken threads, 
remove knots from threads, &o."— Taylor, 
Cotton Manufacture of Dacca, 97.] Ў 


ЕОМ, з. Thisis not an Indian word. 
The etymology is given by Wedgwood 
as from a slang word of the 16th 
century, rome for ‘good’; rome-booze, 
‘good drink’; and so, тит. The 
English word has always with us a 
note of vulgarity, but we may note 
here that Gorresio in his Italian 
version of the Rümüyana, whilst de- 
scribing the Palace of Rüvana, is bold 
enough to spenk of its being pervaded 
by “an odoriferous 1л perfumed 
with sandalwood, and bdellium, with 
rum and with sirop" (iii, 292), «Мг. 
N. Darnell Davis has put forth a 
derivation of the word rum, which’ 
gives the only probable history of it. 
t came from Barbados, where the 
lanters first distilled it, somewhere 
etween 1640 and 1645. A MS.*De- 
scription of Barbados! in Trinity 
College, Dublin, written about 1651, 
says: *The chief fudling they make 
in the Island is Rumbullion, alias Kill- 
Divil, and this is made of sugar-canes 
distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible 
liqour? G. Warren's Description of 
Surinam, 1661, shows the word in its 
present short term: ‘Rum is a spirit 
extracted from the juice of sugar-canes 
«.. called Kill-Devil in New England !* 
* Rambullion? is a Devonshire word, 
meaning ‘a t tumult,’ and may 
have heen adopted from some of the 
Devonshire settlers in Barbados; at 
any rate, little doubt can exist that 
it has given rise to our word rum, 
and the longer паше rumbowling, 
which sailors give to their grog."— 
Academy, Sept. 5, 1885. 


RUM-JOHNNY, s. Two distinct 
meanings are ascribed to this vulgar 
word, both, we believe, obsolete. 


a. It was applied, according to 
Williamson, (V.M., i. 167) to а low 
class of native servants who plied on 
the wharves of Calcutta in order to 
obtain employment from new-comers. 
That author explains it as a corrup- 
tion of Ramazdni, which he alleges to 
he one of the commonest of Mahom - 
medan names. [The Мен Gully, 
of Calcutta (Carey, Good Old Days, 2. 


RUMNA. 


139) perhaps in tho same way derived 
its name from one Mir Jdn.] 


1810.—'' Generally speaking, the nt 
banians, who attach themsolves to the cap- 
tains of European ships, may without the 
least hazard of controvorsion, be considered 
ns nothing more or less than Rum-johnnies 
‘of а larger growth. "— Williamson, VM, 


b. Among soldiers and sailors, ‘a 
prostitute’; from Hind. ramjani, Skt. 
rdmd-jani, ‘a pleasing woman,’ ‘a 
dancing-gitl.’ 

[1799.—'*. . . and the Rámjenís (Hindu 
dancing women) havo boon all day dancing 
and singing before tho idol.”—Culebrooke, 
in Life, 153.] 

1814.—'*1 lived near four years within а 
fow miles of the solemn groves where those 
voluptuous devotees pass their lives with 
the ramjannies or D Add attached 
to tho temples, in a sort of luxurious super- 
stitign and sanctified indolence unknown in 
colder climates." —Furbes, Or. Mem. їй. б; 
[2nd ed. й. 197]. 

[1816.—'*But we must excopt that class 
of females called ravjannees, or dancing- 
girls, who aro attached to the temples."— 
Asiatic Journal, ii. 375, quoting Wathen, 
Tour to Madras and China.] 


RUMNA, з. Hind. ramnd, Skt. 
ramana, ‘causing pleasure,’ a chase, 
or reserved hunting-ground. 

1760.—'* Abdal Chab Cawn murdered at 
the Rumna in the month of March, 1760, 
by some of the Hercarahs. . , ." — Van 
Sittart, i. 63. 

1792.—''The Peshwa having invited me 
to a novel spectacle at his runma (read 
TARAS) or park, about four miles from 
Poonah. . . ."—Sir C. Malet, in Forbes, Or. 
Mem, [2nd od. ii. 82]. also verses 
quoted under PAWNEE.) 


RUNN(OF CUTOH) n.p Hind. 
ray. This name, applied to the singu- 
ae extent шп шнен 
often covered by high ti or b 
land-floods, which B The 
the Peninsula of Cutch and the main- 
land, isa corruption of the Skt. iriza 
or irina, ‘a salt-swamp, a desert, [ог 
of aranya, ‘a wilderness]. The Runn 
is first mentioned in the Periplus, in 
which a true indication is given of 
this tract and its dangers. 


„c. A.D. 80-90.— But after ii 
Sinthus R. there is another Rue HER 
to the north, not easily seen, which is call 

Irinon, and is distinguished into tho Great 
and the Little. And there is an expanse of 
shallow water on both sides, and swift con- 
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tinual eddies extending far from tho land.” 


—Periplus, § 40. 
c. 1970.—''The guides had maliciousl 
misled them into a place called tho Künchi- 


ran. In this placo all tho land is impreg- 
nated with salt, to a degree impossible to 
describe." — Skams-i-Sirdj-A4fif, in Elliot, iti. 
ЭЗ 98.—« Muzaffar fled, and crossed the 
Ran, which is an inlot of the sea, and took 
tho road to Jessalmír. In some places tho 
breadth of the water of tho Ran is 10 £o: 
and 20 kos. He went into the country which 
they call Kach, on the other side of tho 
wator."—Tabukat-i-Aklari, Ibid. v. 440. 

c. 1590.—* Between Chalwanch, Sircar 
Ahmedabad, Putten, and Surat, is а low 
tract of country, 90 coso in length, and in 
breadth from 7 to 30 coso, which is called 
Run. Before the commencement of the 
periodical rains, tho sea swells and inun- 
dates this spot, and leaves by degrees after 
tho rainy season.”—<lyeen, od. Gladwin, 
1800, ii. 71; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 249]. 

1849.—'*On the morning of the 24th I 
embarked and landed about 6 p.m. in the 
Runn of Sindh. 

*, , . a boggio syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land. . ." 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 1. 


RUPEE, s Hind. répiya, from 
Skt. rüpya, ‘wrought silver? The 
standard coin of the Anglo-Indian 
monetary system, as it was of the 
Mahommedan Empire that preceded 
ours. It is commonly stated (as by 
Wilson, in his article on this word, 
which contains much,,valuable and 
condensed informatior) tnat the rupee 
was introduced by Sher Shah (in 1542). 
And this is, no doubt, formally true ; 
but it is certain that a coin substanti- 
ally identical with the rupee, Те. 
approximating to a standard of 100 
ratis (or 175 grains troy) of silver, an 
ancient Hindu standard, had been 
struck by the Mahommedan sovereigns 
of Delhi in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
and had formed an important part of 
their currency. In fact, the capital 
coins of Delhi, from the time of 
Iyaltimish (a.D. 1211-1236) to the ac- 
cession of Mahommed Tughlak (1325) 
were gold and silver pieces, respectively 
of the weight just mentioned. We 
шг from the statements of Ihn 

tuta and his contemporaries that 
the gold coin, which the former gener- 
ally calls tanga and sometimes gold 
dinar, was worth 10 of the silver coin, 
which he calls dinar, thus indicating 
that the relation of gold to silver 
value was, or had recently been, as 
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10:1. Mahommed Tuglilak remodelled 
the currency, issuing gold pieces of 
200 grs. and silver рсе of 140 grs. 
—an indication probably of a great 
"depreciation of gold? (to use our 
modern language) consequent on the 
enormous amount of gold bullion ob- 
tained from the plunder of Western 
and Southern India, Some years 
later (1330) Mahommed developed his 
notable scheme of a forced currency, 
consisting entirely of copper tokens. 
This threw everything into confusion, 
and it was not till six years later that 
any sustained issues of ordinary coin 
were recommenced. From about this 
time the old standard of 175 grs. was 
readopted for gold, and was maintained 
till the time ‘of Sher Shah. But it 
does not. appear that the old standard 
was then resumed for silver. In the 
reign of Mahommed’s successor Feroz 
Shah, Mr. E. Thomas's examples show 
the gold coin of 175 grs. standard 
running parallel with continued issues 
of a silver (or professedly silver) coin 
of 140 grs. ; and this, speaking briefly, 
continued to be the case to the end of 
the Lodi dynasty (ùe. 1526). The 
coinage seems to have sunk into a state 
of great irregularity, not remedied by 
Baher (who struck ashrafis (see ASH- 
RAFEE) and dirhams, such as were 
used in Turkestan) or Humüyün, bub 
the reform of which was undertaken 
hy Sher Shih, as above mentioned. 

His silver coin of 175-178 grs. was 
that which popularly obtained the 
name of ripiya, which has continued 
to our day. The weight, iudeed, of 
the coins so styled, never very accurate 
in native times, varied in different 
States, and the purity varied still 
more. The former never went very 
far on either side of 170 grs., but the 
quantity of pure silver contained in 
it sunk in some cases as low as 140 
grs., and even, in exceptional cases, to 
100 grs. Variation however was not 
contined to native States. Rupees 
were struck in Bombay at a very early 
date of the British occupation. Of 
these there are four specimens in 
the Br. Mus. The first hears obv. 
"THE RvPEE or Вомвалтм. 1677. 
Dr AUTHORITY or CHARLES THE 
SkcoND; те. Kia oF GREAT 
BnrrAINE. FRANCE. AND . IRELAND ./ 
Wt. 167:8 gr. The fourth bears obv. 
‘t Hox . Soc. Аха. IND . ort.’ with a 
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shield ; rev. ‘A . DEO. Pax . ET. INURE- 
XENTUM:—MoN . BOMBAY . ÁNGLIC. 
Reene. Ае 7e)! Weight 1778 gr. 
Different Rupees minted i the British 
Government were current in the three 
Presidencies, and in the Bengal Presi- 
dency several were current; vix. tlie 
Sikka (see SICCA) Rupee, which 
latterly weighed 192 grs, and con- 
tained 176 grs. of pure silver; the 
Farrukhabid, which latterly weighed 
180 grs.,* containing 165215 of pure 
silver ; the Benares Rupee (up to 1819), 
which weighed 174°76 gra, and con- 
tained 168:885 of pure silver, Besides 
these there was the Chaldni or *cur- 
rent? rupee of account, in which the 
Company's accounts were kept, of 
which 116 were equal to 100 'sikkas. 
[The bhert or Company's Arcot rupee 
was coined at Calcutta, and was in 
value 3} per cent. less than the Sikka 
rupee” (ран Бихан), 99).] 
The Bombay Rupee was adopted from 
that of Surat, and from 1800 its weight 
was 178:39 grs. ; its pure silver 164-94. 
The Rupee at Madras (where however 
the standard currency was of an en- 
tirely different character, sce AGODA) 
was originally that of the Nawab o 

the Carnatic (ог *Nalob of Arcot’) 
and was usually known as the Arcot 
Rupee. We find its issues varyin, 

from 171 to 177 grs. in. weight, an 

from 160 to 170 of pure silver; whilst 
in 1811 there took place an abnormal 
coinage, from Spanish dollars, of rupees 
with a weight of 188 grs. aud 16920 
of pure silver. 

Also from some reason or other, 
perhaps from commerce between those 
places and the ‘Coast,’ the Chittagong 
апа Расса currency (ùe. in the ex- 
treme east of Bengul) “formerly con- 
sisted of Arcot rupees ; und they were 
for some time coined expressly for 
those districts at the Calcutta and 


* The term Sonaut rupees, which was of frequent 
occurrence down to the reformation and unilica: 
tion of the Indian coinage in 1533, is one very 
difficult toelncidate. The word is properly seminit, 
pl of Ar. ѕапа((), а усаг. According to the ol 
practice in Bengal, colus deteriorated in value, in 
comparison with the rupee of account, when they 
passed the third year of their currency, aud these 
rupees were termed Sanwdt or Sonaut. But in 
1773, to put a stop to this inconvenience, Govern- 
ment determined that all rupees coined in future 
should bear the impression of the 19th ean or year 
of Sháli “Alam (the Mogul then rening), Aud in 
all later uses of the term Sonaut it appears to bo 
equivalent in value to the Farrukh! rupee, or 
the modern “Company's Rupee" (which wax of 
the same standard). 
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Dacca Mints. (1) (Prinsep, Useful 
Tables, ed. by E. 24. _ 
These examples will give some idea 
of the confusion that prevailed (with- 
out any reference to the vast variety 
besides of native coinages), but the 
subject is far too complex to be dealt 
with minutely in the space we can 
afford to it in such a work аз this. 
The first step to reform and assimila- 
tion took place under Regulation VII. 
of 1833, but this still maintained the 
exceptional Sicca in Bengal, though 
assimilating the ru over the rest 
of India. The Sica was abolished 
as a coin by Act XIII. of 1836; and 
the universal rupee of British territor, 
has since been the “ Company's Rupee, 
as it was long called, of 180 grs. weight 
and 165 pure silver, representing there- 
fore in fact the Farre id Rupee. 


1610.—‘‘ This armie consisted of 100,000 
horse at the least, with infinite number of 
Camels and Бәр; ts: so that with tho 
whole baggage thero could not beo lesso 
than fiue or sixe hundred thousand persons, 
insomuch that tho waters were not suf- 
ficient for them; a Mussocke (see MUS- 
SUCK) of water being sold for a Rupia, 
and yot not enough to bo bad.” Hawkins , 
in Ригсћаз, i, 427. 

1615.—'' Roupies Jangers (Jakangiri) of 
10 pisas, which goeth four for five ngira) ot 
roupies of 80 pisas called Cassanes (sco 
XUZZ ГА), and we value them at 2s. 4d. 
por piece: Cecaus (see BICCA) of Amadavrs 
which goeth for 86 pisas; Challennes of Agra, 
which goeth for 83 pisas.”—Foster, Letters, 
iii. 87. 

1616.—''Rupias monetae genus est, qua- 
rum singulac xxvi assibus gallicis aut 
circiter aequivalent.”—Jarric, iii. 83. 

р «6... Аз for his Government of 
Patan onely, he iare the King eleven Leckes 
of Rupias (the Rupia is two shilli two- 
pence sterling) . . . wherein he had Regall 
Authoritie to tako what he list, which was 
esteemed at five thousand horse, the pay of 
every one at two hundred Rupias by tho 
Take So ir T. in .Ри i. 548; 

Hak, Soc. i. 239, with some differences of 
eed “They call 

T е; the рессез of mono; 
тоореев, of which thero A some of divers 
values, tho meanest worth two shillings and 
threepence, and the best two shillings and 
"SES Bterling."—Terry, in Purchas, 


C ,, “This money, consisting of th 
two-shilling pioces of this county саң 
Roopeas." - oster, Letters, iv. mo] “ 


1648.—'‹ Reducing the Rople to four ayd 


twenty Holland Stuyvers."— Van Twist, 
1653.—* le est vne mónoye des Ind 

de la valeur de be ie D la Bout. 

leye-le-Gouz, ed, 657 ae ч set 
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. 1666.—** And for a Roupy (in Bengal) 
which is about half а Crown, you may have 
yu 


d Pullets and more ; Geese and Ducks, 
im Scsportion,’”—Bernier, E.T. p. 140; [ed. 
Constable, 438). 


1673.—‘ The other was а Goldsmith, who 
had coinod copper Rupees." —Fryer, 97. 

1677.—'* We do, by theso Presents. . . 

ive and grant unto tho said Governor and 
mj . . . full and {гес Liberty, Power, 
and thori . . . to stamp and coin . . 
Monies, to be called and known by tho 
Name or Names of Rupees, Pices, and 
Budgrooks, ог by such other Name or 
Names . . ."—Letlers Patent of Charles II. 
In Charters of the E.I. Co., р. 111. 

1771.—'* We fear the worst howover ; that 
is, that the Government aro about to Inter- 
fero with the Company in the management 
of Affairs in India. Whonover that happens 
it will bo high Timo for us to decamp, I 
know tho Tompon of tho King's Officers 
pretty woll, and however they may dec 
our manner of acting they aro ready enoug 
to patthe Rupees whenever they fall 
within their Reach.”—MS. Letter of James 
Rennell, March 31. 


RUSSUD, s. Pers. vasad. The 
provisions of grain, forage, and other 
necessaries got ready by the local 
officers at the camping ground of a 
military force or official cortège. The 
vernacular word has some other 
technical meanings (see Wilson), but 
this is its meaning in an Anglo-Indian 
mouth. 


[c. 1640-50.—Rasad. (See under TANA.) 


RUT, s Hind. rath, ‘a: chariot.’ 
Now applied to a native carriage 
drawn by a pony, or oxen, and used 
by women on a journey. Also applied 
to the ear in which idols are carried 
forth on festival days. [See ROOK.] 


[1810-17.—** Tippoo's Aumil . . . wanted 
iron, and determined to supply himself from 
the rut, (a temple of carved wood fixed on 
wheels, drawn in procession on public 
occasions, and requiring many thousand 
persons to effect its movement)."— Wilks, 
Sketches, Madras reprint, iie 281. 

813.—''In this camp hackeries and 
rui as they are called when they have 
four wheels, are always drawn by bullocks, 
and are uscd, almost exclusively, by tho 
Baees, the Nach girls, and the bankers."— 
Broughton, Letters, ed. 1892, p. 117.] 
.,1829.—'* This being the case I took the 
liberty of taking the rut and horso to camp 
"E je property.” —Mem. of John Shipp, 


RUITEE, RETTEE, s. Hind. тай, 
тай, Skt. rakttkd, from rakia, ‘red.’ 
The seed of a leguminous creeper 
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(Abrus precatorius, L.) sometimes called 
country liquorice—a pretty scarlet pea 
with a black peed from time 
immemorial in India as а goldsmith's 
weight, and known in land as 
‘Crabs eyes? Mr. Thomas has shown 
that the ancient тай may be taken as 
equal to 1:75 grs. Troy (Numismata 
Orientalia, New ed., Pt. I. pp. 19-14). 
This work of Mr. Thomasa contains 
interesting information regarding the 
old Indian custom of basing standard 
weights upon the weight of seeds, and 
we borrow from his paper the following 
extract from Manu (viii. 132): “The 
very small mote which may be dis- 
cerned in a sunbeam passing through 
a lattice is the first of quantities, and 
men call it a trasarenu. 133. Eight 
of these érasarenus are supposed equal 
in weight to one minute poppy-seed 
(likhyá), three of those se are 
equal to опе black mustard - seed 
(rage sara ра), and three of these 
t to a white mustard-seed (gaura- 
sarshapa). 134, Six white mustard- 
s are equal to a middle-sized 
barley-corn (yava), three such barley- 
corns to one krishwala (or raktika, 
fiye krishnalas of gold are one mésha, 
and sixteen such médshas one_suvarna,” 
«е. (ibid. p. 13. In the Ain, Abul 
Fazl calls the ratti surkh, which is а 
translation (Pers. for red"). In Persia 
the seed is called chashm-i-khuras, 
*Cock's eye’ (see Blochmann’s E.T., i. 
16 n. and Jarrett, ii. 354). Further 
notices of the rat? used as'a weight 
for precious stones will be found in 
Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Madras (р. 49). 
Sir Walter's experience is that the rati 
of the gem-dealers is a double rati, 
and an approximation to the manjddt 
see MANGELIN) This accounts for 

‘avernier’s valuation at 3X grs. 
(Mr. Ball gives the weight at 2:66 Troy 
grs. (Tavernier, ii. 448). 

c. 1670.—'* At the mine of Soumelpour in 
Bengalu, they weigh by Rati's, and tho 
Rati is seven cighths of a Carat, or three 

ins and a half."—Tuvernier, E.T. ii. 140; 
fed. Ball, ii. 89]. 


RYOT, s. Аг. татуаѓ, from ra’d, ‘to 
pasture, meaning originally, according 
to its etymology, ‘a herd at pasture’; 
but then ‘subjects’ (collectively). Tt 
is by natives used for ‘a subject! in 
India, but its specific Anglo-Indian 
application is to *a tenant of the soil’; 
an individual occupying land as a 
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farmer or cultivator. In Turkey the 
word, in the form raiya, is Applied to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
who are not liable to the conscri tion, 
Dut pay a poll-tax in lieu, the hard], 
or Jizya (sce JEZYA). 


эту Мез orclownes" (Seo under 


1776. — “For some iod after the 
creation of the world there was neither 
Magistrato nor Punishment... and the 
Ryots woro nourished with рісіу and 
morality." —Halhed, Gentoo Code, 41. 


1789.— 
“To him in a body the ts complain'd 
That their houses комом а thoir 
cattle distrain'd." 
The Letters of Simpkin the Second, &c. 11. 


1790.—“ А raiyot is rather a farmer than 
а husbandman.”—Colebrooke, in Life, 42. 


1809.—‘‘ The ryots were all at work in 
their fiolds."—Zard Valentia, ii. 127. 


1813.— 
** And oft around the cavern firo 
On visionary schemes debate, 
To snatch the Rayahs from thcir fate.” 
Byron, Bride of Abydos. 

1820.—“ An acquaintance with tho cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, but particularly of 
tho rayets, the various tenures... tho 
agreements usual among them regarding 
cultivation, and between them and soucars 
(reo SOWCAR) respecting loans and ag- 
vances . . . їз cssontial to u judge.”"—Sir 
T. Munro, in Life, ii. 17. 

1870.—'* Ryot isa word which is much . . , 
misused. It із Arabic, but no doubt comes 
through the Persian. It means ‘ protected 
опе,’ ‘subject,’ ‘a commoner,’ as dis- 
tinguished from ‘Jtaces' or *noblo' In 
a nativo month, to the present day, it is used 
in this senso, and not in that of tenant."— 
Systems of Lund Tenure (Cobden Club), 166. 


The title of a newspaper, in English 
but of native editing, published for 
some years back in Calcutta, corre- 
sponds to what is here said ; it is Raees 
«nd Raiyat. 


1877.—“‘The great financial distinction 
between the followers of Islam . . . an 
tlie or infidel subjects of the Sultan, 
was the payment of haratch or capitation 
tax."—Finlay, II. of Greece, v. 22 (ed. 1877). 

1884.—“ Using the rights of conquest after 
the fashion of the Normans in England, tho 
"Turks had everywhere, except in tho 
Cyclades, . . . seized on tho greater pat 
of the most fortile lands. Honce they 
formed tho landlord class of Groece; whilst 
the Rayahs, as the Turks stylo their non- 
Mussulman subjects, usually farmed the 

itori 


svstom." — Murray's Handbook for Grece 
(by A. F. Yule), p. 54. 
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A techni- 


RYOTWARRY, adj. 


cality of modern coinage. Hind. from 
Pers. reiyaticdr, formed from the pre- 
ceding, The ryotwarry system 18 that 
under which the settlement for laud |f 
revenue is made directly by the Govern- 
éach individual 
cultivator holding land, uot with Че 
an) 

middleman or landlord, payment being 
1 


ment agency with 


village community, nor with 
also received directly from every suc 
individual. 
сше! 
dency 


Минго. 


1&M,—'5It has been objected to tho 
ryotwari system that it produces unequal 
assessment and destroys ancient rights and 
lut these opinions scem to 
originate in some misapprehension of its 
nature, "—A/ín«les, &e., of Sir T. Munro, 
i. 2 We тау observe that the spelling 
The Editor, Sir A. 
Arbuthnot, has followed a system (sec 
Preface, p. x.) ; and wo seo in G/eig's Liye 


privileges: 


i, 2 
here is not. Munro's. 


(iii, 854) that Munro wrote * Rayetwar.' 


S 


SABAIO, CABAIO, &c, n.p. The 
паше generally given by the Portu- 
guese writers to the Mahommedan 
prince who was in possession of Goa 
when they arrived in India, and who 
had lived much there. He was in fact 
that опе of the captains of the Ваһ- 
mani kingdom of the Deccan who, in 
the division that took place on the 
decay of the dynasty towards the 
end of the 15th century, became the 
founder of the 'Adil ‘Shahi family 
which reigned in Bijapur from 1489 
to the end of the following century 
(see IDALCAN) His real name was 
Abdul Muratfar Yüsuf, with the sur- 
паше Sebai or Хатат. "There does not 
seem any ground for rejecting the in- 
telligent statement, of De Barros (1I. 
у. 2) that he had this name from being 
a native of Sdrd in Persia [see Bombay 
Gazetteer, xxiii. 404]. Garcia de Orta 
docx not seem to have been aware of 
tliis history, and he derives the name 
from Sakib (see below), apparently a 
шеге guess, though not an unnatural 
опе. Mr. Birch’s surmise (Alboquerque, 
ii. 82), with these two old and. obvious 


It is the system which 
y prevails in the Madras Presi- 
and was elaborated there in 
its present form mainly by Sir T. 
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sources of suggestion before him, that 
"the word may possibly be connected 
with sipdhz, Arabic, a soldier,” is quite 
inadmissible (nor is sipdhi Arabic) 
On this word Mr. Whiteway writes : 
“In his explanation of this word Sir 
H. Yule has been misled by Barros. 
Couto (Dec. iv. Bk. 10 ch. 4) is con- 
elusive, where he says: ‘This Cufo 
extended the limits of his rule as tar 
as he could till he went in person to 
conquer the island of Goa, which was 
a valuable possession for its income, 
and was in possession of a lord of 
anara, called Saray, a vassal of the 
King of Canara, who then had his 
headquarters at what we call Old Goa. 
... Аз there was much jungle here, 
Savay, the Jord of Goa, had certain 
houses where he stayed for hunting. 
.. + These houses still preserve the 
memory of the Hindu Seray, as they 
are called the Savayo’s house, where 
for many years the Governors of. India 
lived. As our Joño de Barros could 
not get true information of these 
things he confounded the name of 
the Hindu Sacay with that of Cufo 
(? Yiisuf) Adil Shah, saving in ‘the 
5th Book of his 2nd Decade that when 
we went to India a Moor called Soay 
was lord of Goa, that we ordinarily 
called him Sabayo, and that he was 
a vassal of the King of the Deccan, a 
Persian, and wative of the city of 
бака. At this his sons laughed 
heartily when we read it to them, 
saying that their father yas anything 
but a Turk, and his name anything 
but Cufo? This passage makes it 
clear that the origin of the worl is 
the Hindu title Siwaz, Hind. Stardi, 
‘having the excess of a fourth, ‘a 
quarter better Шап other people, 
Which is one of the titles of the 
Maharaja of Jaypur. То show that it 
was more or less well known, I may 
point to the little State of Sunda, 
which lay close to Goa on the S.E. 
of which the Баја was of the Vijaya- 
nagar family. This little State hecame 
independent after the destruction of 
Vijayanagar, and remained in existence 
till absorbed hy Tippoo Sultan. In 
this State Sürdz was a common 
honorific of the ruling family. At 
the same time Barros was not alone 
in calling Adil Shah the Sabaio (see 
Alboquerque, Cartas, y. 24), where the 
name occurs. . The mistake having 
heen made, everyone accepted it.”] 
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SAFFLOIVER. 


There is a story, related as un- 


questionable by Firishta, that a | 
Sabaio was in reality a son of the 
Turkish Sultan Agi Murid (or 


+ ‘Amurath’) IL, who was saved from 


murder at his fathers death, and 
placed in the hands of "Imád-ud-din, 
a Persian merchant of Sava, by whom 


he was brought up. In his youth he 


sought his fortune in India, and being | $ 


sold as a slave, and going through a 
succession of adventures, reached his 
high position in the Deccan (Briggs, 
Firishta, iii. 7-8). 

1510.—** But when Afonso Dalboquerquo 
took Goa, it would be about 40 years more 
or less since the Gabaio had taken it from 
the [indoos.”— Dalboqucrque, ii, 90. 

mq “In this island (Goa called Goga 

there is a fortress near the sea, walle: 
round after our manner, in which there is 
sometimes a captain called Savaiu, who has 
400 Mamclukes, he himself being also а 
Mameluke. . . ."— Varthema, 116. 

1516.—'*Going further along tho coast 
there is a very heautiful river, which sends 
two arms into the sea, making between 
them an island, on which stands tho city 
of Goa belonging to Јемен (Deccan), aud 
it was a emo of itself with other 
districts adjoining in the interior ; and in it 
there was а great Lord, as vassal of tho 
suid King (of Deccan) called Sabayo, who 
being а good soldier, well mannered and 
experienced in war, this lordship of Goa 
was bestowed upon him, that he might con- 
tinually make war on the King of Narsinga, 
as ho did дан) his аса Хаа оед ho left 
this eity to his son aym боры 
Mp Lisbon ХЕ 9281. S 

1563.—“ 0. . . . And returning to our 
subject, as Adel in Persian means ‘justice,’ 
they called the prince of these territories 
Adelham, as it wero ‘Lord of Justice.’ 

«А. A name highly inappropriate, for 
neither he nor the rest of them are wont to 
do justice. But toll mo also why in Spain 
they call him the Sabaio! 

<Q, Somo have told mo that he was so 
called because they used to call a Captain 
by this name; but I nfterwards came to 
know that in fact хао in Arabic means 
«ога... ."—Garcia, f. 30. 
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SADRAS, SADRASPATAM, n.p. 
This пате of a place 42 m, south of 
Madras, the seat of an old Dntch 
factory, was probably shaped into the 
usual form in a sort oi conformity 
with Madras or Madraspatum. The 
correct name is Sadurat but it is 
„sometimes made into Sadrang- and 
Shatranj-patam. [The Madras Glos. 
gives Tam, Shathurangappatanani, Skt. | 


chatur-anga, ‘the four military arms, 
таит, cavalry, elephants and cars."] 
Fryer (p. 28) calls it Sandraslapatam, 
which is probably a misprint for 
Sandrastapatam. 

1672.—“ From Tirepoplier you como . . . 
to Sadraspatam, where our peoplo have а 
Factory."—Baldaeus, 152. 

1726.—'* Tho name of the place is properly 

adrangapatam; but for short it is also 
called Sadrampatam, aud most commonly 
Sadraspatam. In the Tellinga it indicates 
the name of the founder, and in Persian 
it means ‘thousand troubles" or the Shah- 
board which wo call chess."— Valentijn, 
Choromandel, 11. The curious explanation 
of Shatranj ог ‘chess,’ as ‘a thousand 
troubles,’ is no doubt some popular ctymo- 
logy; such as P. sad-renj, ‘a hundred 
grieís. Tho word is really of Sanskrit 
origin, from Chatwrangeu, literally, *quad- 
ripartito"; the four constituent parts of 
an army, viz. horse, foot, chariots and 
elephants. 

(1727.—** Saderass, or Saderass Patam.” 
(Sce under LONG-CLOTH.)] 

с. 1780.—'*J'nvois pensé que Sadras nu- 
roit été le liou où dovoient finir mes con- 
trarictés et mes courses, "— /Taafaer, i, 141. 

», “Non, jo no suis point Anglois,’ 
m'écriai-je avec indignation et transport; 
*je suis un. Hollandois de Sadringapat- 
nam. "—JUid. 191. 

1781.—'' The chief officer of the French 
now despatehed a summons to the English 
commandant of tho ‘Fort to surrender, and 
the commandant, not being of opiuion he 
could resist . . . evacuated the fort, and 

wroceeded by sea in bonis io Sudrung 
ttun."—4L. of Hydur Naik, ААТ. 


SAFFLOWER, s. The flowers of 
the annual багйизина linctorins, Т. 
(Х.О. Composit), а. considerable 
article of export from India for use 
of a red. dye, and sometimes, from the 
resemblance of the dried lowers to 
saflron, termed ‘bastard saffron. The 
colouring matter of salllower із the 
basis of rouge. The name is a curious 
modification of words hy the ‘striving 
after meaning” For it points, in the 
first half of the name, to the analogy 
with saffron, and in the second half, 
to the object of trade being a flower. 
But neither one rior the other of these 
meanings forms any real clement in 
the word. Sufflower anean to he an 
eventual corruption of the Arabic 
паше of the thing, ’uxfar. This word 
we tind in medieval trade-lists (ел. 
in Pegolotti) to take various forms 
such as аяйоге, asfrole, «stifore, za[frole, 
suffire; from the last of which the 
transition to sfower is natural, In 
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the old Latin translation of Avicenna 
it seems to be called Crocus hortulanus, 
for the corresponding Arabic is given 
hasfor. Another Arabic name for this 
article is Хитит, which we presume 
to be the origin of the botanisUs 
carthamus. In Hind. it is called 
kusumbha or kusum. Bretschneider 
remarks that though the two plants, 
saffron and safflower, have not the 
slightest resemblance, and belong to 
two different families and classes of 
the nat. system, there has been a 
certain confusion between them among 
almost all nations, including the 
Chinese. 


c. 1200, — '"Ugfur . . . Abu Hanifa. 
This plant yields а colouring matter, used 
in dyeing. "Thore are two kinds, cultivatod 
and yeild both of which grow in Arabia, and 
tho seeds of which are called a/-Furfum."— 
Jon Baithar, ii. 196. 

c. 1943.—'' Affiore vuol essor fresco, е 
asciutto, о colorito rosso in coloro di buon 
zafferano, o non giallo, o chiaro a modo di 
femminella di zafferano, e cho non sia tras- 
andato, cho quando ё vecchio o trasandato si 
Spolvorizza, e fao vermini."—Pegolotti, 372. 

1612.—'' The two Indian ships aforesaid 
did discharge these goods following . . . 
oosfar, which is a red die, great quantitic.” 
—Cuapt. Saris, in Purckas, i. 947. 

[1667-8.—'*. . . madder, safflower, argoll, 
castoreum. . . ."—Lixt of Goods imy in 
Birdwood, Report on Uld Records, 70.) 

1810.—''Le safran batard ou carthame, 
nommé dans le commerce syranon, est 
appolé par les Arabes . . . osfour ош... 

ortam, Suivant M. Sonnini, le premier 
nom désigne la plante; et lo second, ses 
graines," —$Siv. de Sacy, Note on Abdallatif, 

p. 123. 

1813.—'' Safflower (Cussom, Hind., As- 
four Arab.) is the flower of an annual plant, 
tho Carthamus tinctorius, growing in Bengal 
and othor parts of India, which when well- 
cured is not easily distinguishable from 
saffron by the oye, though it has nothing of 
its smoll or taste." —Milbura, ii. 238. 


SAFFRON, s. Arab. za’fardn. The 
true saffron (Crocus sativus, L.) in 
India is cultivated in Kashmir only. 
In South India this name is given to 
turmeric, which the Portuguese called 
açafrão da terra (‘country saffron,’ 
The Hind. name is haldi, or in the 
Deccan halad, [Skt. haridra, hari, 
‘green, yellow’]. Garcia de Orta calls 
it croco Indiuco, ‘Indian saffron. 
Indeed, Dozy shows that the Arab. 
kurkum for turmeric (whence the bot: 
Lat. curcuma) is probably taken, from 
the Greek крк or obl, крбкоу. 


SAGO. 


Moodeen Sherif says that kurkum is 
applied to saflron in many Persian 
ET other writers. 
“Тһе Persians call this root al- 
Па ama tho inhabitants of Basra call it 
al- Kurkum, and al- Kurkum is Saffron. 
Thoy call theso plants Saffron because they 
dyo yellow in the same way as Saffron 
does."—Jbn Buithar, ii. 370. 
1563.—‘ R. Sinco thero is nothing else to 
be said on this subject, let us speak of what 


we call *country saffron. 


“0, This is a medicine that should bo 
spoken of, sinco it is in use by the Indian 
physicians; it is a medicine and article of 
trade much exported to Arabia and Persia, 
In this city (Goa) thoro is little of it, but 
much in Malabar, i.e. in Cananor and 
Calecut. The Canarins call tho root alud ; 
and the Malabars sometimes give it tho 
same name, but more properly call it 
mangale, and tho Malays cunket; the 
Persians, darzard, which is as much as to 
say *yellow-wood.' The Arabs call it 
habet ; and all of them, each in turn, say 
that this saffron does not exist in Persia, 
nor in Arabia, nor in Turkey, except what 
comes from India."—Garcia, f. 78е. Further 
"оп he identifies it with curcuma. 

1726.—'* Curcuma, or Indian Saffron."— 
Valentijn, Ckor. 42. 


SAGAR-PESHA, s.  Camp-fol- 
lowers, or the body of servants in à 
private establishment. The word, 
though usually pronounced in vulgar 
Hind as written above, is Pers. 
shdgird-pasha (lit. shdgird, ‘a disciple, 
а servant,’ and pesha, * business’). 

1767.—''Saggur Depessah-pay. . . ."— 
i er 513.] Lord 


SAGO,s. From Malay sag&. The 
farinaceous pith taken out of the stem 
of several species of a particular genus 
of palm, especially Aetrozylon laeve, 
Mart., and M. Rumphii, Willd., found 
in every part of the Indian Archipelago, 
including the Philippines, wherever 
there is proper soil. They are most 
abundant in the eastern part of the 
region indicated, including the Mo- 
luccas and N. Guinea, which probably 
formed the original habitat; and in 
these they su ply the sole bread of the 
natives. In the remaining parts of the 
Archipelago, sago is the food only of 
certain wild tribes, or consumed (as in 
Mindanao) by the poor only, or pre- 

red (as at Singapore, &c.) for export. 
There are supposed to be five species 
producing the article. 


1298.—'' They have a kind of trees that 
produce flour, and excellent flour it is for 


с. 
Г 
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food. "These trees are very tall and thick, 
but have a very thin bark, and inside the 
bark they are crammed with flour.”—Jfarco 
Polo, Bk. iii. ch. xi. 

1380.—‘ But as for tho trees which pro- 
duco flour, tis after this fashion. . . . And 
the result is the best pasta in the world, 
from which they make whatever thoy choose, 
cates of sorts, and excellent bread, of which 
I, Friar Odoric, have eaten."— t. Odoric, 
in Cathay, &c., 32. 

1522. —''Their bread (in Tidore) thoy 
make of the wood of a cortain treo like а 
palm-tree, and they make it in this way. 
"hey take a piece of this wood, and extract 
from it certain long black thorns which are 
situated thero; then they pound it, and 
make bread of it which they call sagu. 
They make provision of this bread for their 
sea voyages." — Pigafetta, Нак. Soc. р. 136. 
This is а bad description, and soems to 
refer to the Sagwire, not tho truo sago-trec. 

1552.— ' There are also other trees which 
are called сарв, from the pith of which 
bread із made.”—Castanheda, vi. 24. 

1553.—“ Generally, although they have 
some millet and rico, all the people of the 
Isles of Maluco cat a certain food which 
they call Sagum, which is the pith of a tree 
like a palm-tree, except that tho leaf is 
softer and smoother, and tho greon of it is 
rather dark.” —Barros, II. v. 5. 

1579.—'*. . . and a Kind of meale which 
they call Sago, made of tho toppes of 
certaine trees, tasting in the Mouth like 
some curds, but molts away like sugar."— 
Drake's Voyage, Hak, Soc. p. 142. 

» Also ina list of <: Certaine Wordes 
of Шо Naturall Language of Тала”; “Sagu, 
bread of the Countrey."—Hakl. iv. 246. 

c. 1090.—'* Primo Sagus genuina, Malaice 
Sagu, sive Lapiu tuni, h.e. vera Sagu."— 
Ruwuaphina, i, 73, (We cannot make out the 
language of (epic tuni.) 

1727.— And the inland people subsist 
mostly on Sagow, the Pith of a small Twig 
split and dried in the Sun."—A. Jamilton, 
ii. 93 ; [ed. 1741]. 


SAGWIRE, s A name applied 
often in books, and, formerly at least, 
in the colloquial use of European 
settlers and traders, to the Gomuti 
palm or Aree saccharifera, Labill., 
which aboun ыш the m Archi- 
lago, and is o at importance in 
tts zn echo Tha name is Port, 
sagucira (analogous to palmeira), in 
Span. of the Indies saguran, and no 
doubt is taken from sagu, as tlie tree, 
though not the Sago-palm of commerce, 
affords a sago of inferior kind. Its 
most important product, however, is 
the sap, which is used as toddy (q-v.), 
and which in former days also afforded 
almost all the sugar used by natives in 
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the islands, An excellent cordage is 
made from а substance resem ling 
black horse-hair, which is found be- 
tween the trunk and the fronds, aud 
this is the gomuti of the Malays, 
which furnished one of the old specitic 
names (Borassus Gomutus, Loureiro). 
There is also found ina like position a 
fine cotton-like substance which makes 
excellent tinder, and strong stiff spines 
from which pens are made, as well aa 
arrows for the blow-pipe, or Sumpitan 
(sce SARBATANE). ЖА seeds have 
leen made into a confection, whilst 
their pulpy envelope abounds in a 
poisonous Juice—used in the barbarian 
wars of the natives—to which the 
Dutch gave the appropriate name 
of Shell-water’” (Crawfurd, Desc. Dict. 
р. 145). The term sagwire is sometimes 
арр to the toddy or palm-wine, аз 
will be seen below. 


1515.—''Thoy uso no sustenance oxcept 
the meal of certain trees, which trees tho 
call Sagur, and of this they make brend.” 
—Giov. da Empoli, 86. 

1615.— Oryza tamen magna hic copi 
и, ctiam Mns КЕРУУ, quas Saguras 
vocan! eer varia, suggerunt commoda," 
M reet i. 201. ЕЕ: 


1631.—**, . . tertia frequens est in Banda 
ac rcliquis insulis Moluccis, quae distillat ox 
arbore non absimili Palmae Indicae, isquo 
polus indigenis Saguér vocatur, . . ."— 
Jac. Вопій, Dial. iv. p. 9. 

1784.—" The natives drink much of a 
liquor called saguire, drawn from the palm- 
tree," — Forrest, Mergui, 73. 

1820.—'* The Portuguese, I know not for 
what reason, and other European nations 
who have followed thom, call the tree and the 
liquor sagwire.”—Cramfurd, Hist. i. 401. 


SAHIB, s. The title by which, all 
over India, European gentlemen, and 
it may he said Europeans generally, 
are addressed, and spoken of, when no 
disrespect. is intended, by natives. It 
is also the general title (at least where 
Hindustani or Persian is used) which 
is affixed to the name or office of a 
European, corresponding thus rather 
to Monsieur than to Mr. For Colonel 
Sahib, Collector Sahib, Lord Sahib, and 
even Sergeant 50140 are thus used, as 
well as the general vocative 50/107. 
‘Sir!? In other Hind. use the word 
is equivalént to ‘Master’; and it is 
occasionally used as a specific title 
both among Hindus and Musulmans, 
eg. Ap Sahib, Tipi Sahib; and 
generically is affixed to the titles of 
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men of rank when indicated by those 
titles, as Khan Sahib, Nawdb Sahib, 
Raja Sahib. The word is eure and 

iginally means ‘a companion’; (some- 
originally in пао med). 
[In the Arabian Nights it is the title 


times a companion ° 


of a Wazir (Burton, 1. 218). 


1673,—“. . . To which the subtle Heathen 

will you do 
— Fryer, 417. 
1689.—'* Thus tho distracted Husband in 


his Jndian English confost, English nee 


replied, Sahab (i.e. Sir), why 


more than the Creator meant? 


Sab, best fashion, havo ono Wife 
ono Husband.”—Ovington, 326. 


1859.—'" He was told that a ‘Sahib’ 
wanted to speak with him."—Oakfield, ii. 


252. 


—*, . . forty Elephants and five 
е Б tad наты fol- 


1 
hibs with guns inui 
ie" Life Bo the Mofussil, 1. 194. 


ST. DEAVES, n.p. A corruption 
of oe name of tlie island of Sandwip 
in the Bay of Bengal, situated off the 


coast of Chittagong and Noakhill, 
which is best known in connection 
with the awful loss of life and property 
in the cyclone of 1876. . 

[1688.—“ From Chittagaum we sailed awa. 
the 29th January, after had sent small 
vessels to search round the Island St. 
Deaves."—In Yule, Hedge? Diary, Hak. 
Soc. II. 1ххх.] 


SAINT JOHN'S, п.р. 

a. Àn English sailor’s corruption, 
which for a long time maintained its 
place in our maps. It is the Sinddn 
of tlie old Arab Geographers, and was 
the first durable settling-place of the 
Parsee refugees on their emigration 
to India in the 8th century. [Dosa- 
bhai Framji, Hist. of the Parsis, i. 30.] 
The proper name of the place, which 
is in lat. 20° 12’ and lies 88 1n. north 
of Bombay, is apparently Бајат. (see 
Hist. of Cambay, in Во. Govt. Selections, 
Хо. xxvi, N.S. p. 52) but it is 
commonly called Sanjdn. Е. B. East- 
wick in J. Bo. As. Soc. R. i. 167, gives 
a Translation from the Persian of the 
“ Kigah-t-Sanjin, or History of the 
arrival and settlement of the Parsees 
in India.” Sanjün is about 3 m. from 
the little river-mouth port of Um- 
bargām. “Evidence of the greatness 
of Sanjan is found, for miles around, 
in ald d and bricks. The 
ricks are of very superior quality." — 
Bomb. Gazetteer, vol. xiv. 303, [and for 
medieval references to the place, ibid, 
I. Pt. i. 262, 590 a«q.]. 
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c. 1150.—''Sindün із 14 mile from tho 
sea. . . . The town is | and has an 
extensive commerce both in exports and 
imports." —Edrisi, in Elliot, i. 85. 

c. 1599.— 5 
« When the Dastur saw tho soil was good, 

He selected the placo for their residence : 

The Dastur named the spot Sanjan, 

And it bocame populous as tho Land ‘of 

Iran.” —Kişşah, &c., as abovo, p. 179. 

c. 1616. —'' The aldea Nargol . . . in tho 
lands of Daman was infested by Malabar 
Moors in their parós, who commonly landed 
there for water and provisions, and plun- 
dered the boats that entered or quitted the 
river, and the passengers who crossed it, 
with heavy loss to the aldeas adjoining tho 
river, and to the revonue from them, as 
well as to that from tho custom-house of 
Sangens.”—Bocarro, Decada, 670. 

1693.—''La mattina seguento, fatto giorno, 
scoprimmo terra di lontano . . . in un luogo 
poco discosto da Bassain, cho gl’ Inglesi 
chiamano Terra di San Giovanni ; ma nella 
carta da navigare vidi esser notato, in lingua 
Portoghese, col nome d'ilhas das vaccas, о 
‘isole delle vacche’ al modo nostro."— P. 
della Valle, ii. 500 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 16]. 

1630.—'*It happened that in safety they 
made to the land of St. Iohns on the shoares 
of India."—Zord, The Religion af the Per- 
sees, 3. 

1644.—'* Besides these four posts there 
aro in the said district four Tanadarius 
(see TANADAR), or different Captainships, 
called 8: s (St. John’s), Dani, Maim, 
and Trapor.”—Bocarro (Port. MS.). 

10186018 EN Week's Tima ко mma it 
up, sailing sein, Tarapore, Valentine's 
Peak, St. John's, and Daman, the last City 
northward on the Continent, belonging to 
tho Portugucso."—Fryer, 82. 

1808. — “They (the Parseo emigrants) 
landed at Dieu, and lived there 19 years; 
but, disliking tho place . . . the greater 
part of them left i& and camo to tho Guzerat 
coast, in vessels which anchored off Seyjan, 
the namo of a town."—ZR. Drummond. 

1813.—'* The Parsees or Guebres . . . 
continued in this place (Diu) for some time, 
and then crossing the Gulph, landed at 
Suzan, near Nunsaree, which is a little to 
the southward of Surat."— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
i. 109 ; [2nd ed. i. 78]. 

1841.—“ The high land of St. John, about 
3 leagues inland, has a regular appearance. 
++." Horsburgh's Directory, ed. 18 1, i. 470. 

1872.—''In connexion with the landing 
of the Parsis at Sanjan, in the early part 
of tho 8th century, ,there still exist copies 
of the 15 Sanskrit S/okas, in which their 
Mobeds Szplalnea their religion to Jadó 
Rana, the Raja of the placo, and the reply 
he gave them."—7nd. Antiq. i. 214. е 
Slokas аге given. See them also in Dosabhai 
Framji's Hist. of the Parsees, i, 91. 


b. ST. JOHN'S ISLAND, n.p. 
This again is a corruption of San- 
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Shan, or more correctly Shang-chuany, 

Ше Chinese name of an island about 60 

or 70 miles S.W. of Macao, and at 

some distance from the mouth of the 

Canton River, the place where St. 

Erangi Xavier died, and was originally 
ried. 


| 1552.— Inde nos ad Sancianum, Sinarum 
insulam a Cantone millia pas. irciter cxx 
Deus perduxit ineolumos.' i. Franc, 
Хагетв Epistt., Pragae 1667, IV. xiv. 

1687.—'* Wo came to Anchor tho simo 
Day, on tho Х.Е. end of St. John’s Island. 
"This Island is in Lat. ahout 32 d. 30 min. 
North, lying on tho S. Coast of the Province 
of Quantung or Canton in China."—Dampirr, 
i. 406. 

1727.—“ A Portuguese Ship . . . being 
near ап Island on that Coast, called after 
St. Juan, some Gentlemen and Priests went 
ashore for Diversion, and accidentally found 
the Saint's Body uncorrupted, and carried 
it Passongor'to Goa."—A. ZFoailtoa, i. 952 ; 
Ted. 1744, ii. 255]. 

1780.— St. John's," in Dunn's New Di- 
reclary, 412. 


c. ST. JOHN'S ISLANDS. This 
is also tlie chart-name, and popular 
European name, of two islands about 
6 m. S. of Singapore, the chief of 
which is properly Pulo Sikajang, [or 
as Dennys (Desc, Dict. 221) writes the 
word, Pulo Skijang]. 


SAIVA,s. A worshipper of Siva; 
Skt. Saiva, adj., *helonging to Siva? 


1651.—'* The second sect of the Bramins, 
‘Seivia’ . . . by name, say that а certain 
Eswara is the supremo among the gods, and 
that all the others are subject to him.”— 
Rogerius, 17. 

1867.—“ This temple is reckoned, I be- 
lieve, the holiest shrine in India, at least 
among the Shaivites."—/)p. Milman, in 
Memoirs, p. 48. 


SALA, s Hind. scia, “brother-in- 
law,’ £e wifes brother; but used 
elliptically as a low term of abuse. 


1846. —“ Another reason (for infanticide) 
is the blind pride which makes them hate 
that any man should call them sala, or 
Sussoor—brother-in-law, or father-in-law.” 
— Forbes, Ras Mali, ed. 1878, 616.] 

1881.—* Another of these popular Paris 
sayings is ‘et te smur?’ which is us insulting 
а remark to a Parisian ns the apparently 
harmless remark s&14, ‘brother-in-law,’ is 
to a Hindoo." —5S«t. Rer., Sept. 10, 326. 


SALAAM, s А salutation; 
properly oral salutation of Mahom- 
medans to each other. Arab. salüm, 


SALAK. 


‘peace? Used for any act of saluta- 
tion ; or for ‘compliments.’ 

[c. 60 n.c. — 

“ANN el èv Xópos dool «Хоар, с 
обу ai ye polr 

“í Nalócos," ef 5 "EA « Харе?" тд à 
avrà фрісор," 

—Melcagros, in Autholugia Patatina, vii. 149. 

Tho point is that he has been a bird of 
passage, and says good-bye now to his 
various resting-]ilaces in their own tongue.) 

1513.—'* Tho ambassador (of Bisnagar) 
entering the door of tho chamber, the Go- 
vernor rose from the chair on which he was 
seated, and stood up while the ambassador 
mado him great ci ema. "— Correa, Leulas, 
H. i. 377. See also p. 431. 

1552.—'' Tho present having been seen ho 
took the letter of the Governor, and read it 
to him, and having read it told him how tho 
Governor sent him his calema, and was at 
his command with all his fleet, and with all 
tho Portugueso, . . ."—Custunheda, iii. 445, 
. 1011.—''Calema. The salutation of an 
inforior."—Coburruvias, Sp. Dict, s.v. 

1626.—'* Hec (Solim i.e, Jahangir) turnoth 
ouer his Beades, and saith so many words, 
to wit threo thousand and two hundred, 
and then presenteth himself to tho people to 
reccive their salames or good morrow. . . ." 
—Purckas, Pilgriimuge, 523. 

1638.—'* En ontrant ils зе salüent do lour 
Salom qu'ils acoomparnony d'vno profondo 
inclination." elsla, Paria, 1050, 223. 


— Man 
1618.—'*. . . this salutation thoy call 
[aru S it is madai with vndis of tho 
ody, and laying of the right hand upon 
tho head."— Van Twist, 35.” | 

1689. — “The Salem of the Religious 
Bramins, is to join their Hands together, 
and spreading them first, make a motion 
towards their Head, and then stretch thom 
out.” —Ocingtoa, 183. H 

1094. — “Tho Town Gonicopolies, and 
chief inhabitants of Egmore, came to make 
ас Salaam to the President."— Wheeler, 
i. 231. 

1717.—'* I wish tho Priests in Tranquolar 
а Thousand fold Schalam."—/’kilinp's Acct, 
62. 

1809.—** The old priest was at the door, 
and with his head uncovered, to make his 
salaams."—4«l. Valentia, 1. 273. 

1813.— 

“ * Ho! who art thou ?’—‘ This low salam 
Replies, of Moslem faith I am." " 
Byron, The Giuoar. 

1832.—“ I1 me reudit tous les salamas que 
je fis autrefois au "Grand. Mogol."—Jacque- 
тон, Curresp. it. 137. 

1811.—'* All chiefs who have mado their 
salam are entitled to carry arms porson- 
ally."—G. О. of Sir C. Napier, 2. 


БАТАК, s. A singular-looking 
fruit, sold and eaten in the Malay 
regions, deseribed in the quotation. 


SALEB, SALEP. 784 SALEMPOORY. 
i i i 1 ller may not 
It is the fruit of а species of ratan posue that the travel ay no 
i 1 recognised the thæ'lab, swlab in 
(Salacca edulis) of which the Malay l s adian р aca on. OC 


VASE Ded * After that, thoy fixed the 
1768-71. — “Tho salac (Calamus rotang о E vision to be aired by the 
salacca) which is tho fruit of a prickly | Soltan, viz. 1000 Indian riffs of flour. . . 
bush, and has a singular apponranon, bene 1000 of meat, a large number of rifls (how 
covered with scales, like those of а шс: many I don't now remombor) of sugar, of 
it is nutritious and woll tasted, in flavour hee of galtf, of areca, and 1000 leaves of 
somewhat resembling a raspberry."—Su- | Pots” Ли Batuta, iii. 382. 
vorinus, E.T. 1. 241, 1727.—* They have а fruit called Salob, 
s about the sizo of a Peach, but without a 
БАТЕВ, SALEP, s. This name | оц, Thoy dry it hard . . . and bein 
is applied to the tubers of various | beaten to Powder, they dress it оз Tea anc 
species of orchis found in Europe and | Coffeeare. . . . D Boyer emo трас e 
Asin, which from ancient times have ied S744, йү тл, Даты оны >, 
had a great reputation as. is ing rods 1754 P f his list of Indian drugs Ives 
rative and luüghly nutritious. This [75 e, Balon, Porsia Hs. 35 
i iginally to have | (P- 44) gives pt 
reputation seems origina Y. ; | per maund."] 
rested on the ‘doctrine of signatures, 1838.—“‘ Saleb Misree, a medicine, comes 
Lut was due partly no doubt to the (a little) from Russia. It is considered a 
fact that the mucilage of saleb has | good nutritive for tho human constitution, 
the property of forming, even with | and is for this purpose powdered and taken 
the addition of 40 parts of water, а with milk. 3 x in tho Юю of flat та 
thick jelly. Good modern authorities бор 5х m Rul oca pet опса AL Die: 
quite disbelieve in the virtues ascribed | ор articles Sound in Bazurs of Cabool. In 
to suleb, though a decoction of it, | Punjab Trade Repurt, 1862, App. vi. 
spiced and sweetened, makes an agree- | 18502 (7), Here we knock against an 
able drink for invalids. Saleb is | ambulant salep-shop (a kind of tea which 
identified correctly by Ilm Baithar | people drink on winter mornings); thoro 
with the Satyrium of Dioscorides and nm: епк ы c Tater vendon, 
Galen. The ru l па mem E (an- trays, ahs Sith cakes, fellows offering 
alogous to the Greek orchis) is Khusi- | dainty little bits of meat to the knowing 
al-the'lab, i.e. ‘testiculus vulpis’ > but | purchaser.”—Lerlosia, The Capital of Cyprus, 
it is commonly known in India as | ext. in St. James's Gazette, Sept. 10. 
swlab тїгї, ie. Salep of Egypt, or | 
popularly salep-misry. In Upper India| SALEM, n.p А town and inland 
жй) is derived from various species | district of S. India. Properly Shel«m, 
of Eulophia, found in Kashmir aud | which is perhaps a corruption of Chera, 
the Lower Himalaya, Saloop, which | the name of the ancient monarchy in 
is, or used to he, supplied hot in winter | which this ‘district was embraced. 
mornings by itinerant vendors in the | [According to one theory the town 
streets of London, is, we believe, a | of Salem is said to be identical with 
representative of Saleb; but we до | Ѕегап or Sheran, and occasionally to 
not know from what it is prepared. have been named Sheralan ; when S. 
[In 1889 a correspondent to Notes & | India was divided between the three 
Queries (7 ser. vii. 35) stated that | dynasties of Chola, Sera and Pandia, 
"within the last twenty years saloop | according to the generally accepted 
vendors might have been seen plying | beliet, Karur was the place where the 
their trade in the streets of London. | thre: territorial divisions met; the 
The term saloop was also applied to | boundary was no doubt subject to 
an infusion of the sassafras bark or | vicissitudes, and at one time possibly 
wood. In Pereiras Materia Medica, | Salem or Serar was а part of Sera.”— 
published in 1850, it is stated that | Le Гапи, Mun. of Salem, ii. 18.] 
sassafras tea, flavoured with milk 
and sugar, is sold at daybreak in the} SALEMPOORY, s. А kind of 
streets of London under the name of | chintz. See allusions under PALEM- 
saloop.’ Saloop in balls is still sold | PORE. [The Madras Gloss, deriving 
in London, and comes mostly from | the word from Tel. sále, ‘weaver,’ pura, 
Smyrna. } RR Skt. ‘town,’ describes it as «а kind of 
n In the first quotation it is doubtful | cotton cloth formerly manufactured at 
what is meant by salif; but it seems | Nellore; half the length of ordinary 
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т=ш== нн 
Punjums? (sce PIECE-GOODS). Tle 
third quotation indicates that it was 
sometimes white. | 


1598. — “gar "oE 
н Soe j, оБаташригав." — Linschoten, 


d x AUS was only doubtful about 
white Ве as and Salempurys."— 
Danvers, Letters, i, 155. Es 


[1614.—'' salam EUR 
cloth."— Foster, Er da road white 


1680.—** Certain goods for Bantam priced 
as follows — 

Salampores, Blew, at 14 Pagodas por 
corge. . . ."— Ft, St. бсо. Consn., April 22; 
In Notes and Exts: їй. 16 ; also ibid. p. 24. 

1747.—'* The Warehousekeeper reported 
that on tho Ist inst, when the French en- 
tered our Bounds and attacked us... it 
ар аге that 5 Piecos of Long Cloth and 
10 Pioces of Salampores wéro stolen, That 
Two Pieces of Salampores were found upon 
a Peon... and tho Person detected is 
ordered to be severely whipped in the Faco 
of tho Publick. . . ."— Ft, St. David Consn., 


March 30 (MS. Records in India Office). 

€. 1780.—'*. . . en l'on y fabriquoit 
différentes esp?cos do toiles do coton, telles 
quo salempouris."—Haafner, ii, 461. 


SALIGRAM, s. Skt. Salagrdma 
(this word seems to be properly the 
name of a place, ‘Village of the Sal- 
tree'—a real or imaginary tirtha or 

lace of sacred pilgrimage; mentioned 
in the Mahabharata). [Other and less 
probable explanations are given by 

ppert, Anc. Inhabitants, 331] А 
pebble having mystic virtues, found in 
certain rivers, eg. Gandak, Son, &c. 
Such stones are usually marked by 
containing a fossil ammonite. The 
Sdlagradma is often adopted as the 
representative of some fd, and the 
worship of any god may be performed 
before it.* It is daily wors hipped by 
the Brahmans; but it is especially 
connected with Vaishnava doctrine. 
In May 1883 a sdlagrdma was the 
ostensible cause of great popular ex- 
citement among the Hindus of Cal- 
cutta. During the proceedings in a 
family suit before the High Jourt, а 
question arose regarding tlie identity 
of a Sdlagrdma, regarded аз a household 


* Like the Bacré\coy which tho Greeks got 
through the Semitic nations. In Photius there 
are extracts from Damascius (Life of Isidorus the 
Philosopher), which speak of the stones called 
Baitulos and Baitulion, which were objects of 
aum gave oracles, and wore apparently used 
in healing. These appear, from what is stated, 
to have been meteoric stones. Thore were many 
in Lebanon (see Phot. Biblioth., ed. 1053, рр. 1017, 
1002-3). 


Зр 
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god. Counsel on both sides s ted 
that the thing should be brought into 
court. Mr. Justice Norris hesitated 
to give this order till he had taken 
advice. The attorneys on both sides, 
Hindus, said there could be no objec. 
tion; the Court interpreter, a high- 
caste Brahman, said it could not be 
brought into Court, because of the coir- 
matting, but it might wit perfect 
ropriety be brought into the corridor 
or inspection ; which was done. This 
took place during the excitement 
about the “ ПЬегь Bill,” giving natives 
magisterial authority in the provinces 
over Europeans; and there followed 
most violent and offensive articles in 
several native newspapers reviling Mr. 
Justice Norris, who was believed to 
be hostile to the Bill. The editor of 
the Bengallee newspaper, an. educated 
man, and formerly a member of the 
covenanted Civil Service, the author 
of one of the most unscrupulous and 
violent articles, was summoned for 
contempt of court. He made an 
apology and complete retractation, but 
was sentenced to two months’ im- 
prisonment. i 


с, 1590,—“ рае isa black stone which 
the Hindoos hold sacred. . . . They аго 
found in the river Sown, at tho distance of 
40 cose from the mouth."— A yeen, Gladwin's 
E.T. 1800, ii. 25; [od. Jarrett, ii. 150]. 

1782. — “ Avant de finir l'histoire do 
Vichenou, jo no puis mo disponser de parler- 
de la pierre do Sal Elle n'est 
autre chose qu'une coquillo petrifio du genre 
des cornes d'Auunon : les Indiens prétendent 
qu'elle represente Vichenou, equiils en 
ont découvert do пош nuances di! érontes, 
co qu'ils rapportent aux neuf incarnations 
do co Dieu. . . . Cotte pierro est aux secta- 

| teurs de Vichonou ce que le Lingam est à 

' ceux do Chiven."—Sonnerat, i. 307. 


[1822. — “In the Nerbuddah aro found 
those types of Shiva, called 80 в, 
| which аге sacred pebbles held in Кен 
; estimation all over Indin."— Wallace, Fifteen. 
| Years in India, 296.] 

1824.— ** The й is black, hollow, 
and nearly round; it is found in tho Gun- 
duk Rivor, and is considered a ropresenta- 
tion of Mio . . Tho s а И 
the only stone is naturally divine; a 
the other stones aro rondored sacred by 
incantations.".— Wanderings af a Pilgrim, 
i. 43. 

1885.—'* My father had one (a Salagram). 
It wasa surdi rather flat, jot black, small, 
shining stono. He paid it tho greatest 
reverenco ible, and allowed no one to 
touch it, but worshipped it with his own 
hands. When he became ill, and as ho 
would not allow a woman to touch it, he 
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made it over to a Brahman ascetic with a 
money present.” — Sundrábái, jn Punjab 
Notes and Queries, ii. 109. The s&lagr&ma. 
is in fact a Hindu fetish. 


SALLABAD, s. pas VERA d 
«uite obsolete, occurs uently in 
the early арти of English settle- 
ments in India, for the customary or 
prescriptive exactions of | the native 
Governments, and for native prescrip- 
tive claims in general. It is a word 
of Mahratti development, 014640, 
perennial,’ applied to permanent col- 
leetions or charges; apparently а 
factitious word from Pers. sdl, ‘year, 
and Ar. dbdd, ‘ages.’ 


1680.—'' Salabad." 


Seo under ROOC- 


1703.—'*. . . although these aro hard- 
ships, yot by length of timo become Sallabad 
(as wo estoom thom), thore is no great 
demur made now, and aro not recited hore 
as griovancos."—In Wheeler, ii. 19. 

1716.—'*Tho Board upon reading them 
camo to tho following resolutions: — That 
for anything which has yet appeared tho 
Comatees (Comaty) may cry out their 
Pennagundoo Nagarum . . . at their houses, 
feasts, and weddings, &c., according to 
Salabad but not beforo the Pagoda of 
Chindy Pillary. . . ."—-Zbid. 231. 

1788. — ‘‘Sallabaud. (Usual Custom). 
A word used by the Moors Government to 
enforce their demand of a present."—ndian 
Vocabulary (Stockdale). 


SALOOTREE, SALUSTREE, s. 
Hind. Sdlotar, Sdlotri. -A native! 
farrier or horse-doctor. This class is | 
now almost always Mahommedan. 
But the word is taken from the Skt., 
name Sdlthotra, the original owner of | 
which is supposed to have written in 
that language a treatise on the Veterin- | 
ary Art, which still exists in a form 
more or less modilied and imperfect. 
«А knowledge of Sanskrit must have 
prevailed pretty generally about this | 
time (14th century) for there is in 
the Royal Library at Lucknow a work 
on the veterinary art, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit by order 
of Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad Shih 
Khilji. This rare book, called Kur- 
rutu-l-Mulk, was translated as carly 
аз A.B. 783 (A.D. 1381) from an 

. original styled Sélotar, which is the 
паше of an Indiau, who is said to 
have been a Briliman, and the tutor 
ot Susruta. The Preface says tlre 
translation was made ‘from the bar- 
barous Hindi into the refined Persian, 
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Campbell, C.S.L, for 
attention to these inscriptions. 


some other Sanskrit books which . . . 
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in order that there may be no more 
need of a reference to infidels.’”* 
(Elliot, v. 513-4.) 


1831.—'**. . . your aloes are not genuine.’ 
«фі yes, they are,’ ho exclaimed. ‘My 
salutree got them from the Bazaar."—Ur. 
Sport. Mag., reprint 1873, ii. 223.] 


SALSETTE, np. 

a. A considerable island immedi- 
ately north of Bombay. The island 
of Bombay is indeed naturally a kind 
of pendant to the island of Salsette, 
man during the Portuguese occupation 
it was so im every sense. That occu- 
pation is still marked by the remains 
of numerous villas and churches, and 
by the survival of a large Н. Catholic 
population. The island also contains 
the famous and extensive caves of 
Kanhéri (see KENNERY). The old 
city of Tana (q.v.) also stands upon 
Salsette. Salsette was claimed as 
part of the Bombay dotation of Queen 
Catherine, but refused by the Portu- 
guese. The Mahrattas took it from 
them in 1739, and it was taken from 
these by us in 1774. The name has 
heen by some connected with the salt- 
works which exist upon the islands 
(Salinas). But it appears in fact to 
be the corruption of a Mahratti name 
Shdshiz from — Sháshasht, meaning 
* Sixty-six' (Skt. Shat-shiashti), because 
(it is supposed) the islaud was alleged 
to contam that number of villages. 
This name occurs in the form Shat- 
sashti in a stone inscription dated 
Sak. 1103 (a.p. 1182). See Bo. J. R. 
Аз, Soc xii. 334. Another inscrip- 
tion on copper plates dated Sak. 748 


(А.р. 1027) contains а grant of the 


village of Naura, “one of the 66 of 
Sri Stlvinake. (Thana),” thus entirely 


confirming the etymology (J.R. As. Sov. 


I have to thank Mr. J. M. 


li, 383). 
drawing my 


b. Salsette is also the name of the 
three provinces of the Goa territory 


which constituted the Velhas Con- 
quistas or Old Conquests, These lay 


all ajong the coast, consisting of (1) 


* “It is curious that without any allusion to 
this work, another on the Veterinary Art, styled 


Sálotari, and said to comprise in tho Sanskrit 
original 16,000 sokas, was translated in the reign 
of Shih Jahán . . à 


. by Saiyad 'Abdulla Khan 
Rahadur Firoz Jang, who had found it among 
had heen 
plundered from Amar Singh, Капа of Сог." 
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the Ilhas (viz. the island of Goa and 
minor islands divided by rivers and 
vreeks) (2) Bardez on the northern 
mainland, and (3) Salsette on- the 
southern mainland. The port of 
Marmagaon, which is the terminus 
of the Portuguese Indian Railway, is 
in this Salsette. The name probably 
Lad the like origin to that of the 
Island Salsette; a parallel to which 
was found in the old name of the 
Island of Goa, Ticoari, meaning 
(Mahr.) Tis-wddz, “30 hamlets.” [See 
BARGANY.] 


A.D. 1186.—'*T, Aparüditya (“о para- 
mount sovercign, the Ruler of the Konkana, 
the most illustrious King ") have given with 
a libation of water 21 drachms, after ex- 
empting other taxes, from the fixed revenuo 
of the oart in tho village of Mahauli, con- 
nected with Shat-shashti.” — Znscription 
edited by Pandit Bhagucanlal Indraji, in 
J. Bo. Br. R. A, S. xii. 339. [And sce 
Bombay Gazetteer, 1. Pt. ii. 514, 507.] 


a.— 


1536. — “Item — Revenue of the Cusba 
(Cagabo—see CUSBAH) of Maym: 
Robe Ixbj sedeas (40,567) 
And the custom-house (Afa- 
dovim) of the said Маут . „ (48,000) 
And Mazagong (Магадийо). , (11,500) 
And Bombay (Monbaya) . ,, (23,000) 
And the Cusba and Customs 
ofCaranja. . . . 4, (94,700) 
And in paddy (bat)  . « XXI muras (seo 
МООБАН) 1 candil (see CANDY) 
And the Island of Salsete — fedcas (319,000) 
And in paddy . —. xxi muras 1 candil,” 
5. Botelho, Tombo, 142. 
1538, —** payor the Isle of Elephanta 
(do Alifante) about а league distant is the 
island of Salsete. This island is seven 
leagues long by 5 in breadth. On the north 
it borders the Gulf of Cambay, on the south 
it has the I. of Elephanta, on tho cast the 


mainland, and on the west the I. of Bombai | 
or of Bou Vida. This island is very fertile, | 


abounding in provisions, caitle, and game 
of sorts, and in its hills is .great plenty 
wf timber for building ships and galleys. 
In that part of the island which faces the 
S.W. wind is built a great and noble city 
called Thans; and a league and a half in 
the interior is an immense cditice called the 
Pagoda of Salgete ; both onc and the other 
uljects most worthy of note; Thana for its 
decay (destroigao) and the Pagoda as а work 
unique in its way, and the like of which is 
nowhere to be scen,” —Joto de Castro, Primo 
Roteiro da ladia, 09-70. à 

1554.— : 

** And to the Tanadar ((euadar) of Salsete 
30,000 reis. A 

“+ He has under him 12 peons (pides) of 
whom the said governor takes 7; leaving 
him 5, which at the aforesaid rate amount 
to 10,800 reis. 
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“And to a Parvu (see PARVOE) that he 
has, who is the country writer . . . and 
having tho same pay as tho Tenadar Mor, 
which is 3 pardaos a month, amounting in a 
year at tho said rato to 10,800 reis."— Botelko, 

'ombo, in Subsidivs, 211-219. 

1610. — “Froy Manuel de S. Mathias, 
guardian of the convent of St. Francis in 
Goa, writes to me that . . . in Goa alone 
thoro аго 90 resident friars; and besides in 
Bagaim and its айн, viz., in tho island 
ос Sasaka aaa other sities of кырыен 

е: ve parishes (Fregue: of 
mitts Christians with vicars; and re 
of tho convents have colleges, or seminarios 
whero they bring up little orphans; and 
that the said Ward of Goa extends 300 
leagues from north to south."— Livros. das 
Monções, 298. 

[1671.— “From whenco these Pieces of 
Land recoive their general Name of Salget 
+ +. oither because it signifies in Canorein 
a Granary. . . ."—Fryer, 62,] 

с. 1760.—'* It was a melancholy sight on 
the loss of Sulgett, to seo the many familics 
forced to seek ТОГО on Bombay, and 
among thom somo Portuguese Hidalgos 
or noblemen, reduced of a sudden from vory 
flourishing circumstances to utter hoggary." 
—Grose, i. 12. 

[1768.— “Those lands are comprised in 
66 villages, and from this number it is called 
rus imei of Salsette, India Otlice 
MS. 

1777.—"' The acquisition of the Island of 
Salset, which in a manner surrounds tho 
Tsland of Bombay, is sufficient to secure tho 
latter from the dangor of a famino."— Prire's 
Tracts, i. 101. 


1803.—'*Tho island of Sy (corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Salsette) was con- 
quered by that Nation in the year of Chriat 
1531, from the Mohammedan Prince who 
was then its Sovereign; and theroupon 
parcelled out, among the European subjects 
of Hor Most Faithful Majoaty, into, village 
allotments, at a very small Foro or quit- 
rent."— Bombay, Regu. V. of 1808, sec. ii. 


b.— 


1510.—'* And he next day, by order of 
the Governor, with his own peoplo and 
many more from the Island (Goa) passed 
over to the mainland of Salsete and An- 
truz, scouring the districts and the tana- 
daris, and placing in them by his own hand 

ars and collectors of revenue, and 
put all in such order that he collected much 
money, insomuch that he sent to tho factor 
at Goa very good intelligence, accompanied 
by much money."—Currea, ii. 161. 


1516.—“ Wo agree in the manner fol- 
lowing, to wit, that I Idalxaa (Idalcan) 
promise and swear on our Koran ARG Husn 
заа), and by the head of my eldest son, 
that I will remain always firm in the said 
amity with the King of Portugal and with 
his governors of India, and thnt tho lands 
of Salsete and Bardees, which I have made 
contract and donation of to His Highness, 
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I confirm and givo anew, and I swear and 
promise by tho oath aforesaid never to re- 
claim them or mako them the Subject of 
War."—Treaty botwoen D. John de Castro 
and Idalaa, who was formerly called 
Іда до (Adil Khah).—Botelho, Tombo, 40. 

]1598.—'*On the South side of tho Папа 
of Goa, wher the river runnoth againe into 
the Sea, there cometh ouen out with the 
coast n land called Salsette, which is also 
vnder the subicction of tho Portingales, and 
is... planted both with le and fruite. 
—Linschoten, 51; (Нак. i. 177). 

1602. — **Before wo treat of the Wars 
which in this year (c. 1546) Idalxa (Adil 
Shih) waged with the State about the main- 
land provinces of Salsete and Bardés, which 
caused much trouble to the Government of 
India, it soems well to us to give an account 
a ee Moor Kings of Visinpor."— Couto, 

.х. 4. 


SALWEN, np. The great river 
entering the sea near rtaban in 
British Burma, and which the Chinese 
in its upper course call гана: The 
Burmese form is Than-lwen, but the 
original form is probably Shin. [“ Тһе 

|ween River, which empties itself 
into the sea at Maulmain, rivals the 
Irrawaddy in length but not in im- 
portance” (Forbes, British Burma, 8).] 


SAMBOOE, s. Ar. sanbuf, and 
sunbük (there is a Skt. word sambüka, 
*a bivalve shell, but we are unable to 
throw any light on any possible trans- 
fer); a kind of small vessel formerly 
used in Western India and still on the 
Arabian coast. [See Bombay Gazetteer, 
xiii, Pt. ii. 470.] It is smaller than 
the bagald (see BUGGALOW), and is 
chiefly used to communicate between 
a roadstead and the shore, or to go 
inside the reefs. Burton renders the 
word ‘a foyst,’ which is properly a 
smaller kind of galley. See descrip- 
e in the last but one quotation 

elow. 


c. 930.—'*It is the custom when a vessel 
arrives (at Makdashau) that tho Sultan's 
gunbük ds her to ask whence the ship 
comes, who is the owner, and the skipper 
(or pilot), what sho is laden with, and dee 
Jerome са раар резаи are on board." 
— n Batuta, ii. за fi 
181, ёс. . — үе рыл 

1498.—'* Tho Zambuco came loaded wi 
doves-dung, which thoy havo in those 
islands, and which they wero carrying, it 
being merchandize for Cambay, whero it is 
е) on dyeing cloths.” — Correa, Lendas, 


Jn the curious Vocabulary of the | 


SAMBRE, SAMBUR. 
Roteiro of Vasco da Gama, we find: “ Ваг- 
исо.” 


саз; 

g See undor NA- 
CÓDA.] 

1506. — “Questo Capitanio si preso uno 
gambuco molto ricco, veniva dalla Mecha 
per Colocut.”—Leonardo Ca’ Masser, 17. 

1510.—“ As to tho names of their ships, 
some are called Sambuchi, and thoso aro 
flat-bottomed.”— Varthema, 154. 

1516. — “Item — our Captain Major, or 
Captain of Cochim shall give ses to 
secure tho navigation of the ships and 
ganbuqos of their ports . . - provided they 
do not carry spices or drugs that we require 
for our cargoos, but if such be found, for 
the first occasion thoy shall lose all the spice 
and di so loaded, and on the second 
thoy shall loso both ship and cargo, and all 
may bo taken as prize of war.” — Treaty of 
Торо Soares with Couldo (Quilon), in Botelho, 
Tombo, Subsidios, p. 32. 

[1516.—''Zambucos." ScounderARECA.] 

1518.—''Zambuquo." Seo under PROW. 

1543. — “Itom — that tho Zanbuquos 
which shall trado in his port in rice or nele 
(paddy) and cottons and other mattors shall 
pay the customary dues."—Zrvaty of Martin 
Affonso de Sousa with Coulam, in Botelho, 

ombo, 37. 

[1814.—''Sambouk." Sco under DHOW.] 

1855.—''Our pilgrim ship . . . was a 
Sambuk of about 400 ardébs (50 tons), with 
narrow wedge-like bows, a clean water-line, 
a sharp keel, undecked except upon the 
poop, which was high enough to act as a 
sail ina gale of wind. -Wo carricd 2 masts, 
imminently raking f&5*ürd, tho main con- 
siderably longer than tho mizen, and the 
former was provided with a largo triangular 
latine. . . ." — Burton, Pilgrimage to К? 
ee and Месгаћ, i, 276 ; [Memorial ed. 
І. 

1858.—'*The vessels of the Arabs called 
Sembuk are small Baggelows of 80 to 100 
tons burden. Whilst they run out forward 
into a sharp prow, the after part of the 
vessel is disproportionately broad and 
elevated above the water, in order to form 
a counterpoise to the colossal triangular 
sail which is hoisted to tho masthead with 
such a spread that often the extent of the 
yard is greater than the whole length of the 
vessel." — F. von Neimuns, in Zeilschr, der 
Deutsch. Morgent. Geselisch, xii. 490. 

1880.—'*The small sailing boat with one 


— ' Zambucos." 


| sail, which is called by tho Arabs 'Jám- 


book' with which I went from Hodeida to 
Aden."— Letter in Athenaeum, March 13, 
p. 946. 

[1900.—'* We scrambled into a sambouka 
crammed and stuffed with the baggage.”— 
Bent, Southern Arabia, 220.] 


SAMBRE, SAMBUR, s. 
sdbar, sdmbar ; Skt. sambara. 
of stag (Rusa Aristotelis, Jerdon ; 


Hind. 
A kind 


language of Calicut, at the ond of the :[Blanford, Mammalia, 543 seqq.]) the 
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elk of S. Indian sportsmen ; ghaus of 
Bengal; jerrow (jardo) of the Hima- 
laya ; the largest of Indian stags, and 
found in all the large forests of India, 
The word is often applied to the soft 
leather, somewhat resembling chamois 
Jeather, prepared from the hide. 


1678. — “. ‚ . Our usual dict was of 
spotted deer, Sabre, wild Hogs and somo- 
times wild Cows."—Fryer, 175. 

[1813.—'' Неого he saw a number of deer, 
and four large sabirs or samboos, ono con- 
siderably bigger than an ox. . . .”"—Diary, 
in Forbes, Or. Мет. 2nd ed. ii. 400.] 


1823.—‘ Tho skin of tho Sambre, when well 


prepared, forms an oxcellont material for | J 


the military accoutrements of the soldiers 
of the native Powers."—Malcolm, Central 
India, i. 9. 

[1900.—'*Tho Sambu stags which Lord 
Poworscourt turned out in his glens, . , ." 
‘—Spectator, December 15, p. 883.] 


SAMPAN, s. A kind of small 
boat or skiff. The word appears to be 
Javanese and Malay. It must have 
been adopted on the Indian shores, 
for it was picked up there at an early 
date by the Portuguese ; and it is now 
current all through the further East. 
[The French have adopted the Anna- 
mis form famam е word is often 
said to be originally Chinese, *sanpan, 
==“ гесе boards? and this is posible. 
It is certainly one of the most ordinary 
words for a boat in China. Moreover, 
we learn, on the authority of Mr. 
E. C. Baber, that there is another 
kind of boat on the Yangtse which 
is called wu-pan, ‘five boards.’ Giles 
however says: “From the Malay sam- 
pan=three boards”; but in this there 
1з some confusion. The word has no 
such meaning in Malay. 

1510, — “Му companion said, ‘What 
means then might thoro be for going to this 
island?" They answered: ‘That it was 
necessary to purchase a chiampana,’ that 
із а small vessel, of which many are found 
thore."— Varthema, 242. 

1516. — “They (the Moors of Quilacare) 
perform their voyages in small vessels which 
they call champana."— Barbosa, 172. 

c. 1540. — **In tho other, whereof the 
captain was slain, there was nct one escaped, 
for Quiay Panian pursued them in a 
Champana, which was the Boat of his 
Junk."— Pinto (Cogan, p. 79), = ch. lix. 

1552.—'*. . . Champanas, which are a 
kind of small vessels.”—Castankeda, ii. 76; 
[rather, Bk. ii. ch. xxii. p. 76]. 

1613. — “Апа on the beach called the 
Bazar of the Jaos . . . they sell every sort of 


provision in rice and grain for tho Jaos 
merchants of Java Major, who daily from 
the dawn are landing isions from their 
junks and ships in eir boats or Cham- 


r 
nex (mhich aro little skiffs). . . ."—Godinho 
Ж ia, 6. 


up a China 8 to ith th 
fon т. I Сене Diary, Hak. Sco. te 


1648. — In Van Spilbergen's Ve we 
have Champane, and the still mE Told 
Champaigne. [Boe under TOPAZ.) 

1702,—“‘Sampans being not to be got wo 
were forced to send for the Sarah and 
Eaton's Long-boats.”— MS. 
in 1. Ое Jrom China Factory (at Chusan), 

an. б. 

c. ELE made their FERES in 

rows, and some in sampans."—. a 
Маат Family, 3. Seu 

1868. — “Tho harbour is crowded with 
men-of-war and trading vessola . . . from 
тегин ое error аваасай юш burthen 

own to lo ing-boats an passenger 
sampans."— Wallace, Malay Archip. 21. 


SAMSHOO, s. A kind of ardent 
irit made in China from rice. Mr. 
ber doubts this being Chinese ; but 
according to Wells Williams the name 
is san-shao, ‘thrice fired’ (Guide, 990). 
‘Distilled liquor’ is shao-siu, ‘fired 
liquor.’ Compare Germ. Brantwein, 
and XXX beer. Strabo says: ‘Wine 
the Indians drink not except when 
sacrificing, and that is made of rice 
in lieu o: barley ? (xv. с. i. 8 53). 
1684.—*. .. CASOS Chinesa Beor,” 
—Valentijn, iv. (China) 129. 
[1687.—'*Bamshu." Sce under ARRACK.] 
1727.—'*. . . Samshew or Rico Arrack." 
—4A. Hamilton, ii. 222 ; [ed. 1744, ii. 224]. 
c. 1762.—''. . . tho peoplo who make 
the Chinese brandy called Samsu, live like- 
wise in tho suburbs."—Osbeck's Voyage, i. 235. 
[1852.—*'*. . . samshoe, a Chineso inven- 
tion, and which is distilled from rico, after 
tho rico has been permitted to foment (1) in 
. . » vinogar and water."—WNeale, Residence 
in Siam, 15. 


SANDAL, SANDLE, SANDERS, 
SANDAL-WOOD, s. From Low 
Latin santalum, in Greek сбэтао», 
and in later Greek odvdavoy ; coming 
from the Arab. sandal, and that from . 
Skt. chandana. The хаша ру rly . 
belongs to the Frogrant wi of the 
Santalum album, L. Three woods 
bearing the name santalum, white, 

ellow, and red, were in officinal use 
in the Middle Ages. But the name 
Red Sandalwood, or Sanders, 
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has been long applied, both in English 
aud in the Indian vernaculars, to the 
wood of Pteroca santalina, L., a 
tree of 8. India, the wood of which is 
inodorous, but which is yalued for 
verious purposes in India (pii, turn- 
ing, &c.), and is exported as а dye- 
wood. According to Hanbury and 
Flückiger this last was the sanders 
50 carer used in the cookery of the 
Middle Ages for colouring sauces, &c. 
In the opinion of those authorities it 
is doubtful whether the red sandal of 
the medieval pharmacologists was a 
kind of the zi odorous sandal-wood, 
or маё the wood of Pleroc. santal. It 
is possible that sometimes the one and 
sometimes the other was meant. For 
on the one hand, even in modern 
times, we find Milburn (see below) 
speaking of the three colours of the 
real sandal-wood; and on the other 
hand we find Matthioli in the 16th 
century speaking of the red sandal as 
inodorous. 

It has been a question how the 
Pterocarpus santalina сате to be 
called sandal-wood at all. We may 
suggest, as a possible origin of this, 
the fact that its powder “mixed with 
oil is used for bathing and purifying 
the skin” (Drury, m much as the 
irue sandal-wood powder also is used 
in the East. 


с. 545.—'* And from the romofer regions, 
I speak of Tzinista and other places of 
export, the imports to Taprobane are silk, 
aloeswood, cloves, Sandalwood (riáróavy), 
and so forth. . . ."— Cosmas, in Cathay, &c., 
elxxvii. 

1298.—'' Encore sachiez que en ceste ysle 
a arbres de sandal vermoille ausi grant come 
sunt les arbres des nostre contréo . . . ct 
‘il um ont bois ee ij ayuns d'autres 
arbres sauvajes."—. Pol . 
ансо j arco Polo, Geog. Text, 
„ о. 1890.—*Take powdered rice and boil 
i in; almond milk... зла colon i with 

oo — uoi i 

Domestic Manners, p 350. атой 

1554.—''Le Santal donc croist es Indi 
Orientales ot Occidentales: en TIVE 
Forestz, et fort espesses. Il s'en treuue 
trois : mais le plus pasle est le 
meilleur: le blanc apres: le rougo est mis 
x derer me pource qu'il n'a aucune 

ir: mais les deux premiers sentent f 

bon."—Afattkioli (old he version). Wee 
ch. xix. 

1563.—'' The Sandal grows about Timor, 
which produces th i t 
I aoe е largest quantity, and it 


; and namo it 
is known in all the regi Malaca : 
and the Arabs, being thoes he 


ose who carried on 


SANDOWAY. 


e trade .of those parts, corrupted the 
a and called it sandal. Every Moor, 
whatever his nation, calls it thus . . SU 
Garcia, f. 185v. He proceeds to speak of 
the sandalo vermelho as quite a ifferent 

roduct, growing in Tenasserim and on thc 

romandol 

1584.—‘. . . Sandales wilde from Cochin. 
Sandales domestick from Malacca. . . ."— 
Wm. Barrett, in Hatt. ii. 412. 

1613.—‘. . . cortain rencgado Christians. 
of the said island, along with the Moors, 
called in the Hollanders, who thinking it 
was а fine opportunity, went ono time with 
flvo vesscls, and another time with seven, 
against the said fort, at a timo when most 
of the people . . . were gone to Solor for 
the Sandal trade, by which they had their 
living.” —Bocarro, Decade, 123. 

1615.—'* Committee to procure the com- 
modities recommended by Capt. Saris for 
Japan, viz... . pictures of wars, steel, 
skins, sanders-wood."—Sainslury, i. 380. 

1813.—“ When the trees aro felled, the 
bark is taken off; they are then cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for two 
months, during which period tho white ants 
will eat the outer wood without touching 
the sandal; it is then taken up and... 
sorted into threo kinds. The deeper the 
colour, tho higheris the perfume ; and hence 
the merchants sometimes divide sandal into 
red, yellow, and white; but these are all 
different shades of the same colour."— 
Milburn, i. 291. 

1825.—''REDWwOOD, properly RED Saun- 
ders, is produced chiefly on the Coromandel 
Coast, whence it has of late years been im- 
ported in considerable quantity to England, 
whero it is employed in dyeing. It... 
comes in round billets of a thickish red 
colour оп the outside, a deep brighter red 
within, with a wavy grain; no smell or 
taste," — Lid. ed. 1825, р. 249. 


SANDOWAY, np. А town of 
Arakan, the Burmese name of which 
is Thandwé (Sand-wé), for which an 
etymology (‘iron-tied’), and a corre- 
sponding legend are invented, as usual 
[see Burmah Gazetteer, ii. 606]. It is 
quite possible that the name is 
ancient, and represented hy the Sada 
of Ptolemy. 


1558.— Іп crossing the gulf of Bengal 
there arose a storm which dispersed them 
in such a manner that Martin Affonso 
found himself alone, with his ship, at the 
island called Negamale, opposite the town 
of Sodoe, which is on the mainland, and 
there was wrecked upon a reef . . ."— 
Barros, IV. ii. 1. 

In I. ix. 1, it is called Sedoe. 


. 1696.—''Other places along this Const 
subjected to this King (of Arracan) are 

; Sedoa, Zara, and Port Magaoni.” 
—Appendix to Ocington, p. 563. 
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SANGUICEL, s. This is a term 
(pl. sangutcets) often used by the 
Portuguese writers on India for a 
kind of boat, or small vessel, used in 
war, We are not able to trace any 
шү їп a vernacular word. It is 
perhaps taken from the similar proper 
name which is the subject of the next 
article. [This supposition is rendered 
practically certain from the quotation 
from Albuquerque below, furnished 
by Mr. Whiteway.] Bluteau gives 


*Sanguicel; termo da India. Не |} 


hum genero de embarcação pequena 
q serve ma costa da India para dar 
alcanse aos parós dos Mouros,” ‘to 
give chase to the prows of the Moors? 


[1512.—'* Here was Nuno Уаз in a ship, the 
St. John, which was built in icar."— 
albuquerque, Cartas, p. 99. In а letter of 
Nov. 30, 1513, he varios the spelling to 
Camgicar. There are many other passages 
in tho same writer which YS it practicall; 
certain that Sanguicels were the vessels 
built at Sanguicer. 


1598.—''* The Conde (Francisco da Gama) 
was occupied all tko winter (q.v.) in reform- 
ing the fleots . . . and as the time camo on 
he nominated his brothor D. Luiz da Gama 
to bo Captain-Major of the Indian Seas for 
the expedition to Malabar, and wrote to 
Вас̧аїт to cquip six very light Sanguicels 
according to instructions which should bo 
given by Sebastian Botolho, a man of great 
experience in that craft. . . . These orders 
were given by the Count Admiral because he 
percoived that big fleets were not of uso to 
guid convoys, and that it was light vessels 
ike these alone which could catch the paraos 
and vessels of the pirates . . . for these 
escaped our fleets, and got hold of the mer- 
chant vessels at their pleasure, darting in 
and out, like light horse, where they would. 
‚ « ."—Couto, Dec. XII. liv. i. ch. 18. 


1605.—“ And sceing that I am informed 
that . . . the incursions of certain pirates 
who still infest that coast might be pre- 
vented with less apparatus and expense, if 
we had light vessels which would be more 
effective than the foists and galleys of which 
the ficets have hitherto been composed, sec- 
ing how the enemy use their sanguicels, 
which our ships and galleys cannot overtake, 
І enjoin and order you to build a quantity 
of light vessels to be employed in foarding 
the coast in place of the fleet of galleys an 
foists. . . ."——King’s Letter to Dom Afonso 
de Castro, in Livros das Monções, i. 26. 


[1612.—See under GALLIVAT, b.] 


1614.—''The eight Malabaresque San- 
guicels that Panes de Miranda despatched 
to the north from the bar of Goa went with 
three chief captains, each of them to com- 
manda week in turn. . . ."—Bocarro, Decada, 


SANGUICER, SANG UECA. 


SANGUICER, SANGUEQA, 
ZINGUIZAR, &c, n.p. This is a 
place often mentioned in the Portu- 
guese narratives, as very hostile to 
the Goa Government, and latterly as 
a great nest of corsairs. "This appears 
to be Sangameshvar, lat. 17° 9, formerly 
a port of Canara on the River Shüstri, 
and standing 20 miles from the mouth 
of that river. The latter was navig- 
able for large vessels up to Sangam- 
eshvar, but within the last 50 years 
has become impassable. [The name 
is derived from Skt, sangama-istara, 
‘Siva, Lord of the river confluence] 


1516.— Passing this river of Dabul and 
going along tho coast towards Goa you find 
a river called Cinguicar, inside of which 
there is a place where thero is a traffic in 
many wares, and where enter many vessels 
and small Zambucos (Sambook) of Malabar 
to soll what thoy bring, and buy the products 
of the country. The place is peopled by 
Moors, and Gontiles of tho aforesaid King- 
dom of Daquem" (Deccan).—Barbosa, Lisbon 
ed. p. 280. 

1538,—“ Thirty-five 1 es from Guoa, 
in the middle of tho Gulf of the Malabars 
there runs a largo river called ага. 
This river, is well known and of great 
renown. Tho bar is bad and very tortuous, 
but after you got within, it makes amonds 
for the difficulties without. It runs inland 
for a Готове distanco with great dopth апа 
breadth."— Де Castro, Primeiro Roteiro, 36. 


1553.—De_ Barros calls it Zingagar іп 
TI. i. 4, and Sangaga in IV. i. 14. 


1584.—''Thero is a Haven belonging to 
{оғо mem (rovers), distant from Goa 
about 12 miles, and is called 8, geo, 
where many of thoso Rovers dwell, an 
doc SOREL ERU that no man can 

в by, but they receive some wrong 
By thers ov Which) de тоу undae. 
standing, prepared an armie of 15 Foists, 
over which o made chicfo Captaine a 
Gentleman, his Nephew called Don Iulianes 
Mascharenhas, giving him expresse com- 
mandement first to goo unto the Haven of 
Sanguiseu, and utterly to raze the samo 
downe to tho d."—Linschoten, ch. 92; 
[Hak. Soc. ii. 170]. 

1602.—'' Both these projects he now began 
to put in execution, sending all his treasures 
(which they said exceeded ten millions in 
gold) to the river of Sanguicer, which was 
also within his jurisdiction, being a senport, 
and there embarking it at his pleasure,"— 
Couto, ix. 8. Seo also Dec. X. iv. : 

“How Г). Gileancs Mascarenhas arriced, 
in Malabar, and how Ме entered the river of 
Sanguicer ѓо chastise the Naique of that 

lace; and of the disaster in which he met 

is death.” (This is the event of 1584 
related [шен] also De s vi. 4: 
*t Of the thin, pened to D. Jeronymo 
Ide ir герт and how he had a 


SANSKRIT 


meeting with the Zamorin, and, swore peace with 
Hin and how he brought destruction on the 
ай Sanguicer. 
1097. "There is an excellent Harbour 


i Leagues to the Southward of 
ЫЛЕ Benpuseer, but the Country 


ehe = it is not 
about being inhabited by eT] 1.944. | bead 


frequented." —4. Hamilton, 


SANSKRIT, s. The name of the 
AM lan age of the Brahmans, 
Samskrita, meaning in that language 
‘purified? or ‘perfected.’ This was 
obviously at first only an epithet, and 
it is not of very ancient use in this 
specific application. To the Brahmans 

nskrit was the bhdsha, ог langua; 
and had no particular name. e 
word Sanskrit is used by the proto- 
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A.D, 2 f—'* Maitre Now, to me, there 
aro two things at which I cannot choose but, 
laugh, а woman ponding Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song: the woman snuflles 
like a young cow when the ropo is first 

through scan Н ат e iu 

liko an о ndit repeati is 

ael oll The Toy-Cart, E.T. in Wilson's 
Works, xi. 60. 

A.D. y?—“Threo-and-sixty or four-and- 
sixty sounds аго thoro originally in Prakrit 
(PRACRIT) суеп as ih Sanskrit, as, taught 
by the ВтауашБап ус Бану Sesha, 

uoted in Weber's Ind. Studien (1858), iv. 348. 

t seo also Weber's Akadem. Vorlesungen 
(1876), p. 194. 

1818.—'' But there is another language, 
more solect than tho other, which all the 
Brahmans usc. Its name from of old is 
Sahaskrit, and tho common poople know 
nothing of it."—Amir Khusrā, in Elliot, iii. 
^ 


mmarian Pānini (some centuries | 563, 


efore Christ) but not as а deno- 
mination of the langua In the 
latter sense, however, both ‘Sanskrit’ 
and ‘Prakrit’ (Pracrit) are used in 
the Brihat Samhita of Varühamihira, 
c. A.D. 504, in a chapter on omens 
(Ixxxvi. 3), to which Prof. Kern's 
trdnslation does not extend. It occurs 
also in the Mrichch’hakatikd, trans- 
lated by Prof. H. H. Wilson in his 
Hindu Theatre, under the name of 
the ‘Toy-cart’; in the works of 
Kumürila Bhatta, a writer of the 7th 
century ; and in the Pániniya Sikshd, 
а metrical treatise ascribed by the 
Hindus to Panini, but really of com- 
paratively modern origin. 

There is a curiously early mention 
of Sanskrit by the Mahommedan poet 
Amir Khusrü of Delhi, which is 
quoted below. The first mention (to 
our knowledge) of the word in any 
Euro) writing is in an Italian 
letter of Sassetti’s, addressed from 
Malabar to Bernardo Davanzati in 
Florence, and dating from 1586. The 
few words on the subject, of this 
writer, show much acumen. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries such 
references to this language as occur 
are found chiefly in the works of 
travellers to Southern India, and by 
these it is often called Grandonic, or 
the like, from grantha, ‘a book? (sce 
GRUNTH, GR ) е. а book of 
the classical. Indian literature. The 
term Sanskrit came into familiar use 
after the investigations into this 
language X the English i 
(ns by Wilkins Jones, 
ae of the 18th century. [See 

onell, Hist. of Sanskrit Lit. ch. i] 


in Bengal 
&.) in the Hanscrit, 


1586.—“ Sono scritte le loro scienze tutte 
in una lin cho dimandano Samscruta, 
che vuol dire ‘beno articolata’: della quale 
non si ha memoria quando fusse parlata, con 
avere (com' io dico) memorie antichissime, 
Imparanla como noi la greca e la latina, e 
vi pongono molto maggior tempo, si che 
in 6 anni o 7 sene fanno padroni: et ha la 
lingua d'oggi molto cose comuni con quella, 
Бани uale sono molti de’ nostri nomi, e 
Particolarmente do numeri il 6, 7, 8, e 9, 
Dio, serpe, et altri assai.” —Sassetti, extracted 
in ‘ubernatis, Storia, &c., Livorno, 1875, 
p. 221. 

c. 1590.—‘ Although this country (Kash-. 
mir) has a peculiar tongue, the books of 
knowledge are Sanskrit (or Sahanskrit). 
They also have a written character of their 
own, with which they write their books. 
The substance whic! thes; chiefly write 
upon is Zas, which is the bark of a tree,* 
which with a littló pains they make into 
leaves, and it lasts for years. In this way 
ancient books have been written thereon, 
and-the ink is such that it cannot be washed 
S m (orig.), i. р. 563; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 


1623.—‘ The -Jesuites conccivo that the 
Bramenes are of the disporsion of the 
Israelites, and their Bookes (called Sames- 
cretan) doo somewhat agreo with the 
Scriptures, but. that they understand them 
not. "— Purchas, Pilgrimage, 559. 

1651.—*. . . Souri signifies tho Sun in 

amscortam, which is a languago in which 
all tho mysteries of Heathendom are written, 
and which is held in esteem by the Bramines 
yat as Latin is among the Learned in 

uropo,.”—Rogerius, 4. 

In some of the following quotations 
we have a form which it is difficult 
to account for : 

c. 1006.—''Their first study is in the 
which is а language entirely 


* Of the birch-tree, Sansk. bhurja, Betula Bhoj- 
fran ап, the exfoliating outer bark of which 
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different from the common Indian, and 
which is only known by the Pendcs. And 
this is that Tonguo, of which Father Kircher 
hath published the Alphabet reccived from 
Fathor Hoa. It is called Hansorit, that is, 
а pure Language ; and because they boliove 
this to bo the Tongue in which God, by 
means of Brahma, gave them tho four Bei 
(sec VEDA), which they esteem Sacred Books, 
they call it a Holy and Divine Language."— 
Bernier, E.T. 107 ; [ed. Constable, 335]. 

1673.—“. . . who founded these, their 
Annals nor their Sanscript deliver not.”— 
Fryer, 161. 

1689.—'*. . . the learned Lai among 
Pec is called tho Sanscreet."—Ovington, 


1094.—'* Indicus ludus Zchápur, sic nomi- 
natus votorum Brachmanorum linguA Indico 
dictà Sanscroot, seu, ut vulgo, oxiliori sono 
clegantiac causà Sanscreet, non autem 
"Hanscreet ut minus recto eam nuncupat 
Kirchorus."— 7; De Ludis Orientt., in 
Syntagma Diss. ti, 264. 

1726.—‘ Above all it would be a matter 
of general utility to tho Coast that somo 
more chaplains should be maintained thoro 
for the sole purposo of Чуп tho Sanskrit 
tongue (de skritze (aa/) tho head-and- 
mother tongue of most of the Eastern 
languages, and onco for all to make an 
exact translátion of the Vedam or Law book 
of ae Heathen. . . ."—Valentijn, Choro. 
p. 72. 

1760.—'* They have a learned languago 
peculiar to themselvos, called the Hanscrit. 

+ "—Grose, i, 202. 

1774.—''This code they havo written in 
their own language, tho Shanscrit. A 
translation of it is n under the in- 
spection of one of the body, into the 

Persian language, and from that into 
English."— W. ‘Hastings, to Lord Mansfeld, 
intGleig, i. 402. 

1778.—'* The language as woll as the 
writton character of Bongal aro familiar to 
the Natives . . . and both scem to bo base 
derivatives from the Shanscrit.”—Orme, od. 
1803, ii. 5. 

1782,—‘‘ La languo Samscroutam, Sams- 
ret, Hanscrit ou Grandon, cst la plus 
étendue: ses caractères multipliés donnent 
beaucoup do facilité pour oxprimor ses 

пабез, co qui l'a fait nommer langue 

їујпе par le P. Pons."—Sonnerat, i. 224, 

1794.— 

*' With Jones, a linguist, Sanskrit, Grook, 
or Manks." 
Pursuits of Literature, 6th ed. 286. 


1796.—“ La madre di tutte Ie linguo 


Indiano è la Samskrda, cio’, lingua per- 


fella, piena, ben digerita. Krda opera per- 
pos р compita, Sam, simul, insieme, е vuol 
diro lingua tutta insiemo ben digerita, legata, 
perfeta," —Fra Paolino, р. 258. 


SAPECA, SAPÈQUE, s This 
word is od at pe for what we 
call cash (q.v.) in Chinese currency ; 


SAPECA, SAPÉQUE. 


and it is the word generally used 
у French writers for EN coin, 
iles says: “From sapek, а coin 
found in Tonquin and Cochin-China, 
and zT to about half a pfennig 
(sks T er), or about one-sixth oi 
a German Kreutzer” (Gloss. of Refer- 
ence, 122). We cannot learn much 
about this coin of Tonquin. Milburn 
says, under ‘Cochin China’: “The 
only currency of the country is a 
sort of cash, called sappica, composed 
chiefly of tutenague (see TOOTNAGUE: 
600 making a quan: this is divide 
into 10 mace of 60 cash each, the 
whole strung together, and divided 
by a knot at each mace” i 1825, 
рр. 444-445) There is nothing here 
Inconsistent with our pro deri- 
vation, given later on. Мосе and 
Sappica are equally Malay words, We 
can hardly doubt that the true origin 
of the term is that communicated ‘by 
our friend Mr. E. C. Baber: “Very 
probably from Malay sa, ‘one, and 
pdku, *a string or file of the small 
coin called pichis? Pichis is explained 
by Crawfurd as ‘Small coin . . . money 
copper, brass, or tin. ... It was 
the ancient coin of Java, and also the 
only one of the Malays when first seen 
by the Portuguese! Раки is written 
by Favre pekü. (Dict. Malais-Frangais) 
and is derived by him from Chinese 
pé-ko, ‘cent.’ In the dialect of Canton 
pak is the word for ‘a hundred,’ and 
one pak is the colloquial term for a 
string of one hundred cash.” Sapeku 
would then be properly a string of 
100 cash, but it is not difficult to 
conceive that it might through some 
misunderstanding (e.g. a confusion of 
peku and pichis) have been transferred 
to the single coin. There is a н 
in Mr. Gerson da Cunha’s Contributions 
to the Study of Portuguese Numismatics, 
which may seem at first, sight incon- 
sistent with this derivation, For le 
seems to imply that the smalle * de- 
nomination of coin struck by Albu- 
querque at Goa in 1510 was called 
cepayqua, i.e. in the year before the 
capture of Malacca, and consequent 
familiarity with Malay terms. I do 
not trace his authority for this; the 
word is not mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries of Alboquerque, and it is 
quite possible that the dinlwiros, as 
lese sinall copper coins were also 
called, only received the name cepayqua 
er 


at a later date, and some time al 
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the occupation of Malacca (see Da 
Cunha, pp. 11-12, and 22). [But also 
see the quotation of 1510 from Correa 
under PARDAO. This word has been 
discussed by Col. Temple (Ind. Antig., 
August 1897, pp. 222 seq.), who gives 
quotations establishing the derivation 
rom the Malay sapaku. 


1639.—'* It (сала, cash) hath a four-square 
hole through it, at which thoy string them 
ona Straw ; n String of two hund д 
called Аша, is worth about three farthings 
sterling, and five Salas tyed together make 
а Sapocon. The Javians, when this mone) 
first came amongst them, were so cheate: 
with паттау that eu would Ku 
bags of Pepper for ten Sapocons, 
тоб! ARE to but a Crown.”—Man- 
delslo, Voyages, E.T, p. 117. 

[1703.—'* This is the reason why the Cazas 
are valued so littlo : they aro punched in tho 
middle, and string'd with little twists of 
Straw, two hundred in ono Twist, which is 
called Santa, and is worth nino Deniors. 
Fivo Suntas tied together make a, thousand 
Сихаз, ora Sapoon puce "—Cullection 
of Dutch Voyages, 199. 

[1830.—'* Tho money current in Bali con- 
sists solely of Chinese pice with a hole in 
tho centre. . . . They however put them 
up in hundreds and thousands ; two hundred 
are called salah, and are equal to one rupec 
copper, and a thousand called Sapaku, are 
valued at five rupees.”—Singapore Chronicle, 
June 1830, in Moor, Indian Archip. p. 94. 

[1892,—** This is a brief history of the 
Sapec (more commonly known to us as the 
cash), the сае nativo coin of China, and 
which is found everywhere from Malaysia 
to Japan."—Jtidgeway, Origin of Currency, 
157.) 


SAPPAN-WOOD, з. The wood of | ї 58.] 


Cuesalpina sappan; the bakkam of the 
Arabs, andthe il-wood of medieval 
commerce. Bishop Caldwell at one 
time thought the Tamil name, from 
which this was taken, to have been 
given because the wood was sup i 
to come from yapan: Rumphius says į 
that Siam and Champa are the original 
countries of the Sappan, and quotes 
Eo Medo that in Malabar it was 
calle за, ngan, suggestive ap- 
parently of a SSE der ation fd 
Champa. The mere fact that it does not 
come from Japan would not disprove 
this derivation any more than the fact 
that turkeys and maize did not origin- 
ally come from Turkey would p 
prove the fact of the birds and the 
min (gran turco) having got names 
tom such a belief. But the tree ap- 
pears to be indigenous in Malabar, 


es, | D 
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the Deccan, and the Malay Peninsula ; 
whilst the Malayal. shappannam, and 
the Tamil shappu, both signifying ‘red 
(wood), are apparently derivatives from 
shawa, ‘to be red,’ and suggest another 
origin as most probable. [The Mud. 
Gloss. gives Mal. chappannam, from 
chappu, ‘leaf,’ Skt. anga, ‘body’; 
Таш. shappangam.] The Malay word 
is also sapang, which Crawfurd sup- 
oses to have originated the trade- 
name. If, however, the etymology just 
suggested be correct, the word must 
have d from Continental India 
to the Aronia For curious 
particulars as to the names of this 
ye-wood, and its vicissitudes, sve 
BRAZIL; [апа Burnell’s note on Lins- 
choten, Hak. Soc. i. 121]. 

c. 1570.— 
** О rico Sito ja dado ao Bremem, 

O Cochim de Calemba que deu mana 

De варӣо, chumbo, salitre c vitualhas 

Lhe apercebem colleiros e muralhas.” 

al.de Abreu, Desc. de Malaca. 


1598.—' There are likewise some Diamants 
and also . . . the wood Sapon, whereof also 
much is bronght from Sian, it is like Brasill 
to dio withall.”—Linschuten, 36 ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 120]. 

c. 1616.—‘ Thero are in this city of Ova 
(read Odia, Judea), capital of tho kingdom 
of Siam, two factories ; one of the Hollanders 
with great capital, and another of the 
English with less. The trade which both 
drive is in deer-skins, shagreen sappan 
(sapüo) and much silk which comes thithor 
from Chincheo and Cochinchina. . . -"— 
Bocarro, Decada, 530. 

[1615.—** Hindering the cuttin 
cam or brazill wood."— Foster, 


of bac- 


(ers, iii. 


1616.—'*I went to Sapàn Dono to know 
whether he would lend me any monoy орот 
interest, ав he promised mo; but . he 
drove me afe with wordes, ofring to deliver 
me money for all our sappon which was com 
in this junk, at 22 mas per pico.”—vVocks'a 
Diary, i. 208-9. 

„1617. — Johnson and Pitts at Judea in 
Sinm “are glad they can send a junk well 
laden with sapon, because of its scarcity." — 
Sainsbury, ii. 32. 

1625.—'*. . . a wood to dic withall called 
Bapan wood, the samo we hero call Brasill.”” 
—Furchas, Pilgrimage, 1004. 

1685.—‘ Moreover in the whole Island 
there is a great plenty of Brazill wood, 
which in India is called sapaio.”—Ribeiry, 
Fat. Hist. f. 8. 

1727. — “It (the Siam Coast) produces 
good store of Sapan and Agala-woods, with 

umlack and Sticklack, and many Drugs 
that I know little about."—. Hamilton, ii. 
194; [ed. 1744]. 


1860. — The othor productio: hich 
constituted the ex rts “ the CUTACGD 


8а] wood to €. Te 
(pere een o n Тилеш 


SARBATANE, SARBACANE, з. 
This is not Anglo-Indian, but it often 
occurs in French works on the Eas 
as applied to the blowing-tubes u 
hy various tribes of the Indian Islands 
for discharging small arrows, often 
poisoned. The same instrument is 
used among the tribes of northern 
South America, and in some parts of 
Madagascar. The word comes through 
the Span. cebratana, cerbatana, zarba- 
tana, also Port. sarabatana, &c., Ital. 
cerbotana, Mod. Greek sapoSordva, from 
the Ar. zabatdna, ‘a tube for blowing 

ellets’ (a pea-shooter in fact!) 
ozy says that the т must have been 


sounded in the Arabic of the Spanish | Sarai 


Moors, as Pedro de Alcala translates 
sebratana by Ar. zarbatdna. The re- 
semblance of this to the Malay sumpi- 
tan (q.v.) is curious, though it is not 
easy to suggest a transition, if the 
Arabic word is, as it appears, old 
enough to have been introduced into 
Spanish. There is apparently, how- 
ever, no doubt that in Arabic it is a 
borrowed word. The Malay word 
seems to be formed directly from 
sumpit, ‘to discharge from the mouth 
ly ‘a forcible expiration’ (Craufurd, 
Mal. Dict.). 

[1516.—*'*. . . the forco which had accom- 
panied the King, very well armed, many of 
them with bows, others carrying blowing 
tubes with poisoned arrows (Z«rcatanas com 
setas ercadas. . . .”—Comm. of Dalbazuerque, 
Hak. Soc. iii. 104.] 


SARBOJI,s. This is the name of 
some weapon used in the extreme 
south of India; but we have not been 
able to ascertain its character or ety- 
mology. We conjecture, however, that 
it may be the long lance or pike, 18 
or 20 feet long, which was the 
characteristic and formidable weapon 
of the Marava Colleries Moe ее 
Bp. Caldwells Н. of Tinnevelly, p. 103 
and passim; [Stuart, Man. of Tinne- 
velly, 50. This nene is probably 
incorrect. Welsh (Military Rem. i. 


104) defines sarabogies as “a species | ( 


of park в, for firing salutes at 
Hed IER not used i war" It 
has been suggested that the word is 
simply Hind. sirbojha, ‘a ener 
and Dr. Grierson writes: ‘Laden 
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SARNAU, SORNAU. 


with a head’ may refer to a head 
carried home on a spear.” Dr, Pope 
writes : “Sarboji is not found ih any 
Dravidian dialect, as far as I know. 
It is a synonym for Sivaji. Sarva 
(sarbo)-ji is honorific. In the Tanjore 
Inscription it is Serfogi. In mythology 
Siva’s name is ‘arrow,’ ‘spear? and 
*head-burthen, of course by meto- 
пошу.” Mr. Brandt suggests Tam. 
seri, “war,” bigei, “a tube? No 
Weapon of the name appears in Mr. 
Egerton's Hand-book of Indian Arma.] 


1801.—''The Rt. Hon. the Governor in 
Council . . . orders and directs all persons, 
whether Polygars (see BOLIGAR), Colleries, 
or other inhabitants possessed of arms in the 
Provinces of Dindigul, Tinnevelly, Ramnad- 
puram, Sivagangai, and Madura, to deliver 
the said arms, consisting of Muskets, Match- 
locks, Pikes, Gingauls (see GINGALL), and 

ової to Lieut..Col. Agnew...."— 
Procl. by Madras Goet., dd. 1st Decr., in Лр. 
Caldwells Hist. p. 997. 

c, 181.—''Those who carry spear and 
sword have land given them producing 
5 kalamx of rice; those bearing muskets, 
7 kalama; those bearing the sarboji, 9 
kalama; those bearing the sanjali (see GIN- 
GALL), or gun for two men, 14 Kaldms. . . ." 
—Account of the Maracas, from Mackenzie 
MSS. in Madres Journal, iv. 360. 


SAREE, з. Hind. sari, #0774. The 
cloth which constitutes the main part 
of a woman’s dress in N. India, wrapt 
round the body and then thrown over 
the head. 


1598.—'*. . . likewise they make whole 
pieces or webbes of this hearbe, sometimes 
mixed and woven with silke. . . . Those 
webs are named sarijn . . .”"—Linschoten, 23 ; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 96]. 

1785.—'*. . . Her clothes were taken off, 
and a red silk covering (а saurry) put upon 
her.”—Acct. of « Suttee, in Sctoa-Karr, i. 90. 


SARNAU, SORNAU, np. A 
name often given to Siam in the earl 
part of the 16th century ; from Shahr4- 
nao, Pers. ‘New-city’; the name b 
which Yuthia or Ayodhya (see JUDEA), 
the capital founded on the Menam 
about 1350, seems to have become 
known to the traders of the Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Braddell (J. Ind. Arch. v. 
317) has suggested that the name 
‘Sheher-al-nawi, as he calls it) refers 
to tlie distinction spoken of by La 
Loubère between the Thai-Ya» an 
older people of the race, and the 
Thai-Noi, the people known to us as 
Siamese. But this is less probable. 
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We have still a city of Siam called | dress, but is now used only by some 
ао a capital, and | of the people of the south ; eg. on d 
the name of which appears to be а | coast of Malabar, where na у ml y 
Sanskrit or Pali form, Nava-pura, | the Hindus (white), by the Ма il Ы 
meaning the same as Shahr-i-nao; and EOS ) of that ere а um 
s indeed ae ате ig Sena ol area) Ra ту де Bants of Canara, 
Nicolo ‘Conti (с. 1430) is merally |who wear it of a dark blue. With 
supposed to refer to а city of Bengal | the Labbais the coloured saron E! a 
sath one of the present writers fias modern adoption from the Malays. 
identified it with Dakhnáotz or Gaur, | Crawfurd seems to explain sarung as 
an official name of which in {Ше | Javanese, meaning first ‘a case or 
14th cent. was Shahr-i-nao. But it is are) ааа, s Dy i m 
j i i ut, bo 
Тарор eee S oont andl in Cayton ete word is no doubt 
i taken from t. sdranga, meaning 
f ims (rdc egere ta ‘variegated’ and also *a garment. 


Chin, Java, Bengal the cities of Zirbíd, | 1555 «| | the cloth or sarong, which 
Tendsiri, Sokotora, pere ee IE m ned been described by Mr. Marsden to bo 
Abdurrazzak, in Not. «Жик дї. peres ‘not unlike a Scots highlander's plaid in 
1498.—''Xarnauz is of Christians, and | , pearanco, being a piece of party-coloured 
the King is Christian; it is 50 days voyage cloth, about 6 or 8 feot long, and 3 or 4 
with а fair wind from Calicut. The Kin, feet wido, sewed together at the ends, 
i" 2183 400 elephants of war; in the land | forming, as some writers have described it, 
is much benzoin , . . and there is aloes- |, wido sack without a bottom. With the 
wood . . ."—Roteiro de Vasco да Gamé, 110. AMaláyus, the sdrong is either worn slun; 

1510.—'*. . . They ‘said they were from | over the shoulders as a sash, or tucked 
a city called Sarnau, and had brought for | round the waist and desconding to tho 
sale silken stuffs, and aloeswood, and ben- ankles, so as to enclose tho legs like a 
zoin, and musk."— Varthema, 212. potticoat." —Rtaffles, Jaca, і. 96.] 

1614.—'*. . . Tannazzari, Sarnau, where | 1868.—‘‘Ho wore a sarong or Malay 
is produced all the finest white benzoin, petticoat, and a green jackot."— Wallace, 
storax, and lac finer than that of Martaman.” | Mal. Arch. 171. 

—Letter of Giov. d'Empoli, in Arch. Storico 
Italiano, App. 80. 

1540. — “. . . all along the coast of 
Jfalaya, and within the Land, а great King 
commands, who for a more famous an: 
recommendable Title above all other Kings, 
causeth himself to be called Prechau Saleu, 
Emperor of all Sornau, which is a Country 
wherein there are thirteen kiugdoms, by 
us commonly called Siam" (Siito).—inío 
(orig. cap. xxxvi.), in Cogan, p. 43. 

c. 1612,— It is related of Siam, formerly 
called Sheher-al-Nawi, to which Country 
all lands under tho wind hero wero tributary, 
that there was a King called Bubonnia, 
who when ho heard of tho greatness of 
анса ane cud submission and 

o of that kingdom."—Sijara Malayu 
in J. dud. Arch, v. foe = E 

1726. — “ About 1840 reigned in the 
kingdom of Siam (then called Bjaharnouw 
or Sornau), a very poworful Prince,” — 
Valentijn, v. 319. 


SATIGAM, n.p. Sdígdon, formerl 
and from remote times a port of much 
trade on the right hank of the Hoogly 
R., 30 m. above Caleutta, but for two 
and a half centuries utterly decayed, 
and now only the site of a few huts, 
with a ruined mosque as the only 
relique of former importance. It is 
situated at the bifurcation of the 
Saraswati channel from the Hoogly, 
and the decay dates from the silting 
up of the former. It was commonly 
called by the Portuguese Porto Pe- 
queno (q.v.). 

c. 1340.—'* About this time the rebellion 
of Fakhrí broke out in Bengal. Fakhrí 
and his Bengali forces killed алаг Khán 
(Governor of Lakhnauti). . . . He then 
plundered the treasury of Lakhnauti, and 
Secured possession of that placo and of 
Satgánw and Sunérgénw.” — Zia-ud-din. 
Barni, in Elliot, iii. 243. 

,_ 1585.— In this year Diogo Rabollo, finish- 
ing his term of servico as Captain and Factor 
of the Choromandcl fishery, with license from 
the Governor went to Bengal in a vessel of 
his . . . and he went well armed along with 
two foists which equipped with his own 
money, the Governor only Iending him 
artillery and nothing more. . . . So this 


SARONG, з. Malay. sdrun ; the 
Porson or long kilt tucked E girt 
at the waist, and generally of coloured 
silk or cotton, which forms the chief 
article of dress of the Malays and 
Javanese. The same article of d 
and the name (saran) are used in 
Ceylon. It is an old Indian form of 


` tho foists, with 30 men, to the other port 
three ships 
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Diogo rae Hi the Port of Sati- 
n, whore he found two i 
Camba, а which threo days etor ог 
urrived with great quantity of merchandise, 
selling and buying: an these, without 
touching them, he caused to quit tho port 
and go down tho river, forbid ling them to 
carry on any trade, and he also sent one of 


of Chatigaon, where thoy found 
прш the Сор of Choomanda which were 

riven away from the port. And Di 
Rabello sent word to the Gozil that he e 
sent by the Governor with choice of 
or war, and that ho should send to ask 
the King if he chose to liborate tho (Portu- 
fuese) prisoners, in which caso he also would 
liberato his ports and leave them in their 
former peace. . . ."— Correa, iii. 649. 

[c. 1590.—' Іп the Sarkar of Sátgáon, 
thoro aro two ports at a. distanco of half a 
los from cach other; tho one is Sátgáon, 
the other Hugli: the latter the chicf; both 
are in tho possession of tho Europeans. 
Fine pomegranates grow here.”—Ain, ed. 
Jarrett, ii, 195.] 


SATIN, s This is of course 


English, not Anglo-Indian.  The|i 
t 


common derivation [accepted by Prof. 
Skeat (Concise Dict. and. ed. s.v.] is 
with Low Lat. seta, ‘silk,’ Lat. seta, 
tela, ‘a bristle, a hair,’ through the 
Port. setim. Dr. Wells Williams (Mid. 
King., ii. 193) says it is probably 
derived eventually from the Chinese 
sz-Lin, though intermediately through 
other languages. It is true that sztün 
or s#-twan is a common (and ancient) 
term for this sort of silk texture. 
But we may remark that trade-words 
adopted directly from the Chinese are 
comparatively rare (though no doubt 
the intermediate transit indicated 
would meet this objection, more or 
less. And we can hardly doubt that 
the true derivation is that given in 
Cathay and the Way Тиет, p. 486 ; 
viz. from Zaitun. or Zayton, the name 
hy which Chwan-chau (Chinchew), 
the great medieval port of western 
trade in Fokien, was known to western 
traders. We find that certain rich 
stutfs of damask and satin were called 
from this place. by the Arabs, Zai- 
tania; the Span. aceytuni (for ‘satin’), 
the medieval French zatony, and the 
medieval Ital. zetani, afford inter- 
mediate steps. 

с. 1350.-— The first city that I reached 
after crossing the soa was Zaitin. . . . Itis 
a great city, superb indecd ; and in it they 
make damasks of velvet as well as those 
of satin (simkhad—see KINCOB, ATLAS), 


SATRAP. 


1852.—In an inventory of this year in 
Douet ФА; have: “ 
the ell" (a 2. vo: '"Zatony at 4 &ws 


1405.— And besides, this city (Samar- 
Капа) is very rich in many wares which 
come to it from other parts. From Russia 
and Tartary come hides and lincns, and 
from Cathay silk-stuffs, tho best that are 
made in all that тошоп, especially tho 
setunis, which aro said to bo tho best in 
tho work ‚ and the best of all aro thoso that 
aro without patere CHO (translated 


1440.—In the Libro de Gabelli, &c., of 
Giov. da Uzzano, we have mention among 
silk stuffs, several times, of *zetani vellutati, 
and othor kinds of zetani."— Della, Decima, 


iv. 58, 107, &c. 


1411.—'' Boforo the throne (at Bijanagar) 
was AES. a cushion of zaitüni satin, 
round which three rows of tho most ox- 
д ыо pearls were sewn."— A Udurrazzdk, in 

Ио, iv. 120. (The original is E EE 
takht Lalisht az a$las-1-xaitüni " ; seo Not. et 
Exts, xiv. 316. Quatromàre (ibid. 462) trans- 
ated ‘un carreau de satin olive,’ taking 
zaitün in its usual Arabic sonso of ‘an olivo 
tree.’) Also soo Elliot, iv. 113. 


SATRAP,s. Anc, Pers, kishatrapa, 
which becomes satrap, as khshdyathiya 
becomes shah. The word comes to us 
direct from the Greek writers who 
speak of Persia. But the title occurs 
not only in the books of Ezra, Esther, 
and Daniel, but also in the ancient 
itoription, as used by certain lords 
in Western India, and more precisely 
in Surishtra or Peninsular Guzerat. 
Thus, in a celebrated inscription regard- 
ing a dam, near Girnir : 


с. A.D. 150.—“*. . . he, the Muhi-Khsha- 


i тара Rudradüman . . . for the increase of 


his merit and fame, has rebuilt the embank- 
ment threc times stronger.” — In Jndiun 
Antijuary, vii, 262. The identity of this 
with satrap was pointed out by James 
Prinsep, 1438 (J. «ts. Soc. Пеп. vii. 345). 
[There were two Indian satrap dynasties 
viz. the Western Satraps of Saurashtra and 
Gujarat, from about A.D. 150 to A.D. 389; 
for which зер Rapson and Indraji, The 
Western Kshatrayas IR. A. N., N. S., 1890, 
. 639); and the Northern Kshatrapas of 
Маша and the neighbouring territories in 
the lst cent, A.D. articles by Rapson 
and Tadraji in J. R. A. S., N. S., 1894, рр. 
595, 5A1.] 

1883.—' An eminent Greok scholar used 
to warn his pupils to beware of false 
analogies in philology. ‘Because,’ ho used 
to say, ‘garpdzns із the Greck for satrap, 
it docs not follow that pazpdwns is the 


which are called from the name of the city cree for rat-trap.’"—Sat. Rec, July 14, 


zaitinia.”—/ix Batuta, iv. 269. 


р. 


SATSUMA. 


SATSUMA, п.р. Name of a city 
and formerly of a principality (daimio- 
ship) in Japan, the name of which is 
familiar not only from the deplorable 
necessity of bombarding its capital 
Kagosima in 1863 (in consequence of 
the murder of Mr. Richardson, and 
other outrages, with the refusal of 
reparation), but from the peculiar 
eream-coloured pottery made there 
and now well known in London shops. 


1615.—'*I said I had reccued suffition at 
his highnes hands in havingo the good hap 
to soo the face of soc mightio a King as tho 
King of Shashma; whereat ho smiled. "— 
f'ocls's Diary, і. 4-5. 

1617.—'' Specches are E RS оде паб the 

єз ог Japon players (or whores) going 
penc pede for Tushni to mecte the Corean 
ambassadors, were set on by the way by a 
Donte of Xaxma theeves, and kild ай both 
men and women, for the money they had 
gotten at Firando.”—Jhid. 250. 


SAUGOR, SAUGOR ISLAND, 
up. А famous island at the mouth 
of the Hoogly R. the site of a great ; 
fair апа pilgrimage—properly Ganga 
Sagara (‘Ocean Ganges’). It is said 
once to have been populous, but in 
1688 (the date is clearly wrong) to 
have been swept by a cyclone-wave. 
It is now a dense jungle haunted by 
ligers. 

1683. —** We went in our Budgeros to sce 
ye Pagodas at Sagor, and returned to ye 
Oyster River, where we got as many Oysters 
аз we desired."-—Melges, March 12; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 68]. 

1081.—''James Price assured me that 
about 40 years since, when yo Island called 
Gonga S: was inhabited, ye Raja of yc 
Island gathered yearly Rent out of it, to yc 
amount of 26 Lacks of Rupees.” — Ibid. 
Dee. 15; [Hak. Soc. i. 172]. 

1705.—'* Sagore cst unc Isle où il y a une 
Pagodo trés-respectée parmi les Gentils, oh 
ils vont en pelerinage, et où il y a deax 
Faquers qui y font leur residence, Ces 
Faquers sgavent charmer les liétes feroces, 
u'on y trouve сп quantité, sans quoi ils 
seroient tous lea jours exposés i estre de- 
vorez,"— Luillier, p. 193. 

1@27.—“. . . among the Pagans, the 
Island Sagor is accounted holy, and great 
numbers of Jougies ро yearly thither in tho 
Months of November and Dicember, to wor- 
ship and wash in Salt-Water, tho’ many: of 
them fall Swerifices to the hungry Tigers. "— 
А. Hamilton, ii. 3; [ed. 1744). 


SAUL-WOOD, s Hind. sdl, from 
Skt. «dla; the timber of the tree 
Shorea robusta, Gaertner, N.O. Diptero- 
татреае, which is the most valuable 
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building timber of Northern India. 
Its chief habitat is the forest immedi- 
ately under the Himalaya, at intervals 
throughout that region from the 
Brahmaputra to the Biüs ; it abounds 
also in various more southerly tracts 
between the Ganges and the Godavery. 
The botanical name is taken from Sir 
ohn Shore. For the peculiar habitat 
of the Sal as compared with the Teak, 
see Forsyth, Highlands of C.I. 25 segq.] 
It is strong and durable, but very 
heavy, so that it cannot be floated 
without more buoyant aids, and is, on 
that and other accounts, inferior to 
teak. It does not appear among eight 
kinds of timber in general use, men- 
tioned in the Ain. The saul has been 
introduced into China, perhaps at a 
remote period, on account of its con- 
nection with Buddha’s history, and 
it is known there by the Indian name, 
so-lo (Drelschneider on Chinese Botan, 
IForks, p. 6). 

c. 650.—“ L'Honoralle du siecle, animé 

"une grande pitié, ct obéissant à l'ordro 
des temps, jugea utile de paraitre dans lo 
monde. Quand il eut fini de convertir les 
hommes, il se plongca dans les joies du 
Nirvana. Se plaçant entre deux arbres 
Salas, il tourna sa téte vers le nord 
ct s'endormit."—J7iowen Thsang, Mémoires 
(Voyages des Pèl. Bouddh. ii. 340). 

1765.—“ The produce of the country con- 
sists of shaal timbers (a wood equal in 

uality to the best of our oak)."—J/folwell, 
List. Hivents, &c., i. 200. 

1771.—'* This continued five Zos; towards 
tho ond there are 581 and large forest trees.” 
— Dogle, in Markham’s Tilt, 19. 

1810.—'*Tho saul is a very solid wood 
‚+. itis likewise heavy, yet by no means 
so ponderous as teak; both, like many of 
our former woods, sink in fresh water.”-— 
Williamson, V.J. ii. 69. 


SAYER, SYRE, &c.,s. Hind. trom 
Arab. s@ir, а word used technically 
for many years in the Indian accounts 
to cover a variety of items of taxation 
and impost, other than the Land 
Revenue. 

The transitions of meaning in Arabie 
words are (аз we have several times 
had occasion to remark) very obscure ; 
and until we undertook (ће investiga- 
tion of the subject, for this article (a 
task in which we are indebted to the 
kind help of Sir H. Waterfield, of the 
India Office, one of the busiest men 
in the public service, but, as so often 
happens, one of the readiest to render 
assistance) the obscurity attaching to 
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the word sayer in this sense was especi- 


ally great. 
Wilson, S.v. says: “In its original 


purport the word signifies moving, 
wal ing, or the whole, the remainder ; 
from the latter it came to denote the 


remaining, or all other, sources of 
revenue accruing to the Govern- 
ment in addition to the land-tax.” 
In fact, according to this explana- 
tion, the application of the term might 
le illustrated by the ancient story 
ol a German Professor lecturing on 
hotany in the pre-scientific period. 
Не is reported to have said: ‘Every 
plant, gentlemen, is divided into two 
parts. This is the reot,—and this is 
the rest of 41° Land revenue was the 
root, and all else was ‘the rest of it. 

Sir C. Trevelyan again, ina ge 
quoted below, says that the Arabic 
word has “the same meaning as ‘mis- 
cellancous”” Neither of these ex- 
planations, we conceive, pacc tantorum 
virorum, із correct. 

The term Sayer in the 18th century 
was applied to a variety of inland 
imposts, but especially to local and 
arbitrary charges levied by zenundars 
and other individuals, with a show 
of authority, on all goods passing 
through their estates by land or water, 
or sold at markets (bazar, haut, 
gunge) established by them, charges 
which formed in the aggregate an 
enormous burden upon tle trade of 
the country. 
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more or less, for ‘et ceteras! and ac- 
counting for what we have indicated 
above as erroneous explanations of 
the word. 

I find, however, that tho Index and 
Glossary to the Regulations, cd. 1832 
(vol. iii) defines: “Sayer. What 
moves. Variable imports, distinct 
from land-rent or revenue, consisting 
of customs, tolls, licenses, duties оп 
merchandise, and other articles of 
personal moveable property ; as well 
as mixed duties, and taxes on houses 
shops, bazars, &c.” This of course 
throws some doubt on the rationale 
of the Arabic name as suggested above, 

In a despatch of April 10, 1771, to 
Bengal, the Court of Directors drew 
attention to the private Bazar charges, 
as “a & detriment to the public 
collections, and a burthen and oppres- 
sion to the inhabitants" ; enjoining 
that no Buzars or Gunges should be 
kept up but such as particularly be- 
longed to the Government. And iu 
such the duties were to be rated in 
such manner as the respective positions 
aud prosperity of the йогаш districts 
would admit. 

Tn consequence of these instructions 
it was ordered in 1773 that “all duties 
coming under the description of sayer 
Chelluntah (H. chalantd, ‘in transit?) 
and Jal-darry (radaree) . . . ап 
other oppressive impositions on the 
foreign as well as the internal trade 
of the country” should be abolished ; 


Now the fact is that in s@ir two old | and, to prevent all pretext of injustice, 


Semitic forms have coalesced in sound 
though coming from different roots, 
viz. (in Arabic) зе, шо sd'ir, 
‘walking, current,’ and «dr, producing 
sir, ‘remainder,’ the latter being a 
form of the same word that we have 
in the Biblical Shear-jashub, ‘the 
remnant shall remain? (/saiah, vii. 3). 
And we conceive that the true sense 
of the Indian term was ‘current or 
customary charges’; an idea that lies 
at the root of sundry terms of the 
same kind in various languages, in- 
cluding our own Customs, as well as 
the dustoory which is so familiar in 
India. This interpretation is aptly 
illustrated by the quotation below 
from Mr. Stuart’s Minute of Feb. 10, 
1790. 

At a later period it seems probable 


that some confusion arose with the 


other sense of stir, leading to its use, 


| proportional deductions of rent were 
| conceded to the zemindars in the 
f annual collections. Nevertheless the 
| exactions went on much as before, in 
| defiance of this and repeated orders, 
And iu 1786 the Board of Revenue 
| issued a proclamation declaring that 
any person levying such duties should 
be subject to corporal punishment, and. 
that the zemindar in whose zemindarry 
such an offence might be committed, 
should forfeit his lands. 

Still the evil practices went on till 
1790, when Lord Cornwallis took up 
the matter with intelligence and de- 
termination. In the preceding year 
he had abolished all radaree duties in. 
Behar and Benares, but. the abuses in 
Bengal Proper seem to have been more 
jswarming and persistent, On June 
111, 1790, orders were issued resum- 
| ing the collection of all duties indicated 
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into the hands of Government; but 
this was followed after a few weeks 
(July 28) by an order abolishing 
them altogether, with some exceptions, 
which will be presently alluded to. 
This double step is explained by the 
Governor-General in a Minute 
July 18: “When I first pro) d the 
resumption of the Sayer from the 
Landholders, it appeared to me ad- 
visable to continue the former col- 
lection (the unauthorised articles 
excepted) for the current year, in 
order that by the pecen accounts 
[we might have the means] for making 
a fair adjustment of the compensation, 
and at the same time acquire sufficient 
knowledge of the collections to enable 
us to enter upon the regulation of 
them from the commencement of the 
ensuing year. . . . The collections ap- 
pear to be so numerous, and of so 
шше а naturs; ae Hu р 
possibility о айп hem all; 
und as the establishment of new rates 
for such articles as it might be thought 
advisable to continue -would require 
much consideration, . . . I recom- 
mend that, instead of continuing the 
collection . .. for the current year 
. . . all the existing articles of Sayer 
collection (with the exception of the 
Abkarry (Abcarree) . . .) be im- 
mediately abolished; and that the 
Collectors be directed to withdraw 
their officers from the Gunges, Bazars 
and Hauts,” compensation being duly 
made. The Board of Revenue could 
then consider on what few articles of 
luxury in general consumption it 
Migut be proper to reimpose a tax. 

he Order of July 98 abolished 
“all duties taxes, and collections 
coming under the denomination of 
Sayer (with the exception of the 
Government and Calcutta Customs, 
the duties levied on pilgrims at Gya, 
and other places of pilgrimage, —the 
Abkarry . . . which is to be collected 
on account of the Government... 
the collections made in the Gunges, 
Bazars and Hauts situated within 
the limits of Calcutta, and such collec- 
tions as are confirmed to the land- 
holders and the holders of Gunges 
&c, by the published Resolutions of 
June 11, 1790, namely, rent paid for 
the use of land (and the like) . . . 
or for orchards, pasture-ground, or 
fisheries sometimes included in the 
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sayer under the denomination of 
phulkur (Hind. phalkar, from phal, 
fruit’), bunkur (from Hind. ban, 
«forest or pasture-ground’), and julkur 
‘Hind. jalkar, from jal, ‘water’)... .” 

ese Resolutions are printed with 


ted Regn. XXVII. of 1793. 
y 


an order of the Board of Revenue 

of April 28, 1790, correspondence re- 

garding Sayer was separated from 

Land Revenue’; and on the 16th 

I" the Abkarry was separately regu- 
lated. 

The amount in the Accounts credited 
as Land Revenue in Bengal seems to 
have included both Sayer and Abkarry 
down to the Accts. presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1796. n the “Abstract 
Statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments of the Bengal Government” 
for 1793-94, the “Collections under 
head of Syer and Abkarry” amount 
to Rs. 10,98,256. In the Accounts, 
printed in 1799, for 1794-5 to 1796-7, 
the “Land and Sayer Revenucs” are 
given, but Abküri is not mentioned. 
Among the Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for 1800-1 appears *Syer Col- 
lections, including Abkaree, 7,981,995." 
. These forms appear to have remained 
in force down to 1833. In the ac- 
counts presented in 1834, from 1828-9, 
to 1831-2, with Estimate for 1832.3, 
Land Revenue is given separately, and 
next to it Syer and Abkaree Revenue. 
Except that the spelling was altered 
back to Sayer and Abkarry, this re- 
mained till 1856. In 1857 the ac- 
counts for 1854-5 showed in separate 
lines,— 

Land Revenue, 
Excise Duties, in Calcutta, 


er Revenue, 
ede ditto. | 
In the accounts for 1861-2 it be- 
came— 
Land Revenue, 


Sayer and Miscellancous, 
Abkaree, = 


and in those for 1863-4 Sayer vanished 
altogether. 

The term Sayer has been in use in 
Madras and Bombay as well as in 
Bengal From the former we give an 
example under 1802; from the latter 
we have not met with a suitable 
quotation. 

The following entries in the Bengal 
accounts for 1858-59 will exemplify 
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the application of Sayer in the more 
recent times of its maintenance :— 


Under Bengal, Behar and Orissa: 
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{тошеп pares) 3,01,00,000 . . . which is 
691 Ru vorage Col- 
jene of the three peer Yes: са. 


Sale of Trees and Sunk: formed, and tho Sayer Duti d 
Bota . . E s Rs. 555 0 0 | other Сл, ipee former! included 
z in i 
t uder Реди and Martaban Provinces : comes for the Diferencas a En асіне, 
Fisheries . - Rs. 1,22,874 0 92| Mr. Dundas's Speech on the Finances of 
Tox Ga Bou nests Е.Г. Company, June 5, 1792. 
LY. 7,449 0 O| 1793.—“A Regulation for re-enacti 
CN UL. NE 43,061 310 | with alterations and modifications, tho 
xa ruits and Rules d by the Govornor General in 
TÉ Вес 2265 . 7,287 9 1 | Councilon 11th Juneand 28th July, 1790, and 
aS anll es’ Wax. 1,179 8 0 | subsequent dates, for the resumption and 
05 песца ES 8,050 0 0 | abolition of Sayer, or internal Duties and 
Sale of Government Taxes throughout Bengal, Bahar, and 
Timbers, &c..  . 41914112 8 | Orisa” Kc. Passed Бу the arene 
ТҮЛҮГҮ Genoral in Council оп tho Ist May, 1793. 
ч. А 09,043 1 9). | "тиг of Regulation, XXVII. of 1793. 
Es a uude T 1802.—'* The Government having reserved 
0.01900 4 9 td to itself the entire oxorciso of its discretion 
трие nd confisca in continuing or abolishing, temporarily ог 
Not шше “on "Da "е М0 7.10 | pommnandiy, the абве ot тчтетчо a 
^ clu i custom ractice 
Timbers .. . . 221710 0 oft tho country, undor Hs sovoral heads of 
ran. rz | salt ani tre—of the sayer or duties 
2,391 5 10 | by sca or land—of tho араа . . of 


c. 1580.—''Süir az Gan t o atraf-i- 
Hindowi wagkaira . . ." prepa hr 
the Ganges . . . and the Hindu districts, 
&c. . . 170,800 dams."—Ain-i-AMari, orig. 
i. 395, in detailed Revonues of Sirkar Janna- 
tahdd or Gaur ; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 191]. 


1751.—'*I havo heard that Ramkissen 
Seat who lives in Calcutta has carried s 
io that place without paying the Muxidavad 
Syre chowkoy {choky, luties.” — Letter 
from Nawab to Prest, William, in Long, 
25, 


1788.—“ Sairjat—All kinds of taxation 
besides the land-rent. Sairs.—Any place 
or office appointed for the collection of 
“| i йез or customs."—The Indian Vocabulary, 

1790.—'* Without entering into n discus- 
sion of privileges founded on Custom, and 
of which it is easier to ascortain tho abuse 
than the origin, I shall briefly remark on 
the Collections of Sayer, that while they 
remain in the hands of tho Zemindars, evory 
effort to free the internal Commerce from 
the banoful effects of their vexatious im- 
positions must necessarily prove abortive.” 
— Minute by tke Hon. C. Stuart, dd. Fob. 10, 
quate by Lord Cornwallis in his Minute of 

uly 18. 


» “Тһе Board last дау very humanely 
and politically recommended unanimously 
the abolition of the Sayr. 

“The statement of Mr. Mercer from 
Burdwan makes all the Sayr (consisting of 
а strange medley of articles taxable, not 
omitting even Hermaphrodites) amount only 
to 58,000 Rupees. . . ."—Afinute by Mr. Law 
y the Bd. 7, Revenue, forwarded by the 

, July 12. 


1792.—'* The Jumma, on which a settle- 
ment for 10 years has been made is about 
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"been com 


c excise , . .—of all takes personal and 
professional, as well as thoso derivod from 
markets, fairs and —of lakhiraj (seo 
LACKERAGE) lands. . . . The permanent 
land-tax shall bo made exclusively of the 
said articles now recited."—Afadras Regu- 
lation, XXV. § iv. 

1817.—'* Besides the land-revenue, some 
other duties were levied in India, which 
wero generally included under the donomi- 
AUS of Sayer."— Mill, JT. of Br. India, v. 

T. 


1863.—'* Tho next head was ‘Sayer,’ an 
obsolete Arabic word, which has the samo 
meaning as ‘miscellancous.’ It has latterly 

iposed of a variety of items con- 
nected with tho Land Revenue, of which 
the Revenuo derived from Foresta has beon 
tho most important. 'The progress of im- 
provement has given a value to tho Forests. 
which they never had before, and it has 
been determined . . . to constituto tho 
Revenue derived from them a separato head 
of the Public Accounts. Tho other Miscel- 
laneous Items of Land Revenue which 
appeared under 'Sayer, have therefore 
been added to Land Revenue, and what 
romains has been denominated ‹ Forest 
Revenuo.'" — Sir C. Trevelyan, Financial 
Statement, dd. April 30. 


SCARLET. See SUCLAT. 


SCAVENGER, s. We have been 
rather startled to find among the MS. 
records of the India Office, in certain 
“Tasts of Persons in the Service of the 


Right. Honble. the East India Company, 
in Fort St. George, and the other Places 
on the Coast of Choromandell,” begin- 
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d in the | 1311. Schavaldos insurgentes in Episcopatu 


ning with Feby. 170, and і 
entries for that year, the following : 


“ Fort St. David. ЧЕ 
«р. Trevor Gain n 
} апа ло! of Cuddalore, 5th 
Jl eee 
“6. ойша Bavogus, Translator of 
Country Letters, Sen. Mercht. 
«7, John Butt, Scavenger and Co - 
meotor, Tevonapatam, Mercht. 


Under 1714 we find again, at Fort 
St. George : 
“Joseph Smart, Rentall General and 
Scavenger, 8th of Council,” 
and so on, in the entries of most years 
down to 1761, when we have, for the 
last time : 
“ Samuel Ardley, 7th of Council, Masuli- 
[m Тапа - Соно "Military 
Biorokeopor, Rentall General, and 


Scavenger.’ 


Some light is thrown upon this sur- 
prising occurrence of such a term by 
a reference to Cowel’s Law Dictionary, 
or The Interpreter (published origin- 
ally іп 1607) new ed. of 1727, where 
we read : 

 Seabage, Scavagium. It із otherwiso 
called Scherage, Shewage, and Scheauwing ; 
maybe deduced from tho Saxon Sawian 
(Sceawian !) Ostender, and is a kind of 
Toll or Custom exacted by Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c., of Morchant-strangers, for Wares 
shewed or offered to Sale within their 
Precincts, which is prohibited by the 
Statute 19 Н. 7, 8. Ina Charter of Henry 
the Second to the City of Canterbury it is 
written Scewinga, and (in Mon. Ang. 2, per 
fol. 890 b.) Sceawing ; and elsowhere I pod 
it in Latin Tributum Ostensoriem. The 
City of London still retains tho Custom, 
of which in An old printed Book of the 
Customs of London, we read thus, Of which 
Custom halfen del appertaincth to the Sheriffs, 
and the other halfen del to the Hostys in 
whose Houses the Merchants been lodged ; And 
tt ts to wet that Scavage is the Shew by cause 
that. Merchanties (sic) shen unto the Sheriffs. 
Merchandizes, of the which Customs aught to 
be taken ere that ony thing thereof be sold, dc. 


«t Scabenger, From tho Belgick Scacan, 
to scrape. ‘Two of every Parish within 
London and the suburbs aro yearly chosen 
into this Office, who hire men called Rakers, 
and carts, to cleanse the strects, and carry 
away tho Dirt and Filth thereof, mentioned 
in 14 Car. 2, cap. 2. Tho Germans call him 
a Drecksimon, from one Simon, a noted 
Scavenger of Marpurg. 

* * * * * 

© Schabaldus, The officer who collected 
the Scavage-Maney, which was sometimes 
done with Extortion and great Oppression.” 
(Thon quotes Hist. of rham from 
Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Pt. i. p. 75 ; “Anno 
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(Richardus episcopus) fortiter composuit. 
Aliqui suspondebantur, aliqui extra Episco- 
patum fugabantur.") 


In Spelman also (Glossarium Archaio- 
logicum, 1688) we find :— 

 Scavagium.] Tributum quod a merca- 
toribus exigore solent nundinarum domini, 
ob licontiam proponendi ibidem venditioni 
mercimonia, a Saxon (sceawian) id cst, 
Ostendere, inspicore, Angl. schewage and 
shewage.” Spelman has no Scavenger or 


Scavager. 


The scavage then was a tax’ upon 
ods for sale which were liable to 
uty, the word being, as Skeat points 
out, a Law French (or Low Latin ?) 
formation from shew. (“From О.Е. 
escauw-er, to examine, inspect. O. Sax. 
skawon, to behold; cognate with A.S. 
sceawian, to look at.” (Concise Dict. 
&v.] And the scavager or sca- 
venger was originally the officer 
charged with the inspection of the 
oods and collection of this tax. 
assages quoted below from the Liber 
Albus of the City of London refer to 
these officers, and Mr. Riley in his 
translation of that work (1861, p. 34) 
notes that they were “Ofliccrs whose 
duty it was originally to take custom 
n ihe Scavege, Т.е. inspection of 
the opening out, of imported goods. 
At a later date, paxi;of their duty was 
to see that the streets were kept clean ; 
and hence the modern. word *scaven- 
ger,’ whose office corresponds with the 
rakyer (raker) of forme? ;times.” [The 
meaning and derivation of this word 
have been discussed in Notes © Queries, 
9 ser. ix. 325 ; 5 ser. v. 49, 452] 

We can hardly doubt then that the 
office of the Coromandel scavenger 
of the 18th century, united as we find 
it with that of “Rentall General,” or 
of Land-customer,” and held by a 
senior member of the Company's 
Covenanted Service, must be under- 
stood in the older sense of Visitor or 
Inspector of Goods subject to duties, 
lut (till we can find more light) we 
should ieee rather duties of the 
nature of bazar tax, such as at a later 
date we find classed as sayer (av) 
than customs on imports from seaw& 

It still remains an obscure matter 
how the charge of the scavagers or 
scavengers came to be transferred to 
the oversight of streets and strect- 
cleaning. That this must have become 


. 
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SCAVENGER, 


a predominant part of their duty at an 
early period is shown by the Scavager’s 
Oath which we quote below from the 
Liber Albus. In Skinner’s Etymologicon, 
1671, the definition is Collector sordium 
.abrasarum (erroneously connecting the 
word with shaving and scraping), whilst 
he adds: * Nostri Scavengers vilissimo 
omnium ministerio sordes et purga- 
menta urbis auferendi funguntur? In 
. Cotgrave’s English-French icl ed. by 
Howel, 1673, we have: “ Scrbinger. 
Boueur. Gadouard " — agreein; pre- 
cisely with our modern use. Neither 
of these shows any knowledge of the 
less sordid office attaching to the лате, 
The same remark applies to Lye's 
Junius, 1743. It is therefore remark- 
able to find such a survival of the 
latter sense in the service of the 
Company, and coming down so late as 
1761. It must have begun with the 
very earliest of the Company's estab- 
lishments in India, for it is probable 
that the denomination was even then 
only a survival in England, due to the 
Company's intimate connection with 
the city of London. Indeed we learn 
from Mr. Norton, quoted helow, that 
the term scavage was still alive within 
the City in 1829. 


1208. — “Walterus Hervy et Willelmus 
do Dunolmo, Ballivi, ut Custodes . . . de 
Lxxv.. vj.s. & xd. do consuotudinibus om- 
nemodarum mercandisarum venientium de 
partibus transmarinis ad Civitatem prac- 
dictam, do quibus consuetudo debetur quae 
vocatur Scavagium. . . ."— Мау. Rot. 59. 
Hen. III., extracted in 7. Madox, Н. and 
dat. of the Exchequer, 1779, i. 779. 

Prior to 1419, — “Et debent ad dictum 
Wardemotum per Aldermannum et probos 
Wardae, necnon per juratores, eligi Con- 
stabularii, Scavegeours, Aleconners, Be- 
delle, ct alii Officiarii."—Liler Albus, p. 38. 


F “SEREMENT DE Scawageours. 
Vous jurrez qe vous surverrez diligiontie- 
ment qe lez pavimentz dauz vostre Garde 
soient bien et droiturelement reparaillez et 
nyent enhaussez a nosanco dez veysyns; et 
qe lez chemyns, ruwes, сі venellos svicnt 
nettez dez fiens ct de toutz maners dez 
ordures, pur honesteo de la citco; ot qe 
toutz les chymyneys, fournes, terrailles 
solent de piere, ot suffisantement defens- 
ables encontre peril de few; ct si vous 
trovez rien a contraire vous monstrez al 
Alderman, issint qe l'Alderman ordeigne 
pur amendement de celle. Et ces ne 
lerrez—si Dieu vous суо ct loz Saintz."— 
Ibid. р. 319. 

1594. — Letter from the Lords of tho 
Council to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
requesting them to admit John de Cardenas 
to the ойсо of Collector of Scavage, the 
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reversion of which һай... 
to him.—Jadez to tho 
C. of London (1878), p. 284. 

1607. — Letter from the Lord 
the Lord Treasuror . . . enclosing n. Pétition 
from the Ward of Aldersgate, complaining 
that William Court, an inhabitant of that 
Ward for 8 or 10 years past, rofused to un- 
dergo the office of Scavenger in tho Parish, 
claiming exemption . . . being privil 
as Clerk to Sir William Spencer, Kni t, 
que of the ANGUS of ue Со of Ex- 
chequer, and prayi & Mr. Co 
although ранее, should be directed te 

ind a sul ute or deputy an: iim.— 
uid. 288. аен 
1623.—Lotter . . . reciting thnt tho City 
b Тассо Спаса held’ Hor “tho office 
of Package and Scavage о! ‘ors’ goods, 
and merchandiso cardod dime by lan 
or water, out of tho City and Liborties to 
foreign parts, whereby tho Customs nnd 
Duties duo to H.M. had been more dul 
paid, and a stricter oversight takon of кер 
оиша so exported,”—Remembrancia, 
р. 321. 
1632.—Order in Council, reciting that а 
Potition had been presonted to the Board 
from divers Merchants born in London, the 
sons of Strangers, complaining that the 
5 Packar et rom lon гө quired v thom as ah 
cea for Package, iago, Shewage, &c. 
as of Strangers not English-born. $5 di 
Ibid, 322, 

1760. — “Mr. Handle, applying to tho 
Board to havo his allowanco of Scavenger 
increased, and representing to us the great 
fatigue he undergoes, and loss of time, 
which tho Board being very sensible of. 
Agreed we allov him Rs. 20 per month 
moro than bofore on account of his diligenco 
and assiduity in that post."—/%. William 
Consn., in Long, 215. It does not appear 
from this what tho duties of tho scavonger 
in Mr. Handle’s case wore. 

1829. — “Tho oversight of customable 
goods. This offico, termed in Latin super- 
visus, is translated in another charter by 
the words search and survoying, and in tho 
2ud Charter of Charles I. it is termed tho 
scavage, which appears to have been ita 
most ancient and common name, and that 
which is retained to tho present day. . . . 
The real naturo of this duty is not a toll 
for showing, but a toll paid for tho ovegsight 
of showing; and undor that namo (super- 
cisus apertionis) it was claimed in an action 
of debt in the reign of Charles IT... . 
The duty performed was seoing and know- 
ing the morchandizo on which tho King's 
import customs woro paid, in ordor that 
no concealment, or fraudulent practices 
. . . should deprive the King of his just 
dues . . . (The duty) was well known undor 
the name of scavage, in tho time of Henry 
HI., and it seems at that time to have been 
а franchise of the commonalty."—G. Norton, 
Commentaries on the Hist., d'c., of the City of 
London, 3rd ed. (1869), pp. 380-381. 

Besides the books quoted, seo H. Wedge- 
wood's Etym. Dict. and Skeat's do., which 


been granted 
it of tho 


Mayor to 


SORIVAN. 


ferences. 


IVAN, з. An old word for а 
clerk or writer, from Port. escrivao. 


1673. — “Іп somo Places they write on 
Cocoe-Leafes dried, and then use an Iron 
Stylo, or else on Paper, when they use a Pon 
made with a Reed, for which they have a 
Brass Case, which holds them and the Ink 
too, always stuck at tho Girdles of their 
Scrivans.’—Fryer, 191. 

1083.—'* Mr, Watson in tho Taffaty ware- 
houso without any provocation called mo 
Pittyful Prodigall Scrivan, and told me 
my Hatt stood too high upon my head. 
. wee — Lotter of S. Lang GA in Hedges’ 
Diary, Sept. 55 [Hak. Soc. 1. 08]. 


SCYMITAR,s. This is an English 
word for an Asiatic sabre. he 
common Indian word is talwár (see 
TULWAUR). We get it through the 
French cimiterre, Ital. sctmeterra, an 
aceording to Marcel Devic originally 
from Pers. shamshir (chimchīr as he 
writes it). This would be still very 
obscure unless we consider the constant 
clerical confusion in the Middle Ages 
between c and ¢, which has led to 
several inetamorphoses of words; of 
which a notable example is Fr. car- 
quois from Pers. tirkash. —Scimecirra 
representing shinishir might easily thus 
become scimetirra. But we cannot 
prove this to have been the real origin. 
This word (shamshir) was known to 
Greek writers. Thus: 


A.D. 98.— . . . Kal xadlorno riv 
wpegBórorov тада  Mopófafov Васа 
перібєїсо, тё diddqua kal бодса TÓv стиау- 
тӣра To) marps дактбћоу, тђутє COPYN- 
рё». буора {оруду wap’ abrois.”’—Joseph. 
Antiqq. xx. її. 9. 


‚©. AD. 114. — “ Ддра pipe Триауд 
todopara стрд, kal capyipas al бё elec 
ordha: BapfapwaL" — Quoted in Suidas 
Lexicon, s.v. 

1595.— 

*, . . By this scimitar, 

"That slew the Sophy, and a P. raian pri 

That won three folis of Sultan Soliman 
Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 


* In а Greek translation of Shaks TS 
un [мүр ‘Years ago at Constantinople, thistine i 
1 
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ing АД 
bout him (thinking that 

pese DS by Pirats), when they all 
leapt into tho sea; and diuing vnder water 
like so many Diue-dappers, ascended with- 
out tho reach of his furie.” —Sandys, Fe- 
lation, &c., 1615, p. 28. 

1614. — “Somo days ago I visited tho 
house of а goldsmith to sce a scimitar 
(scimitarra) that Nasuhbashé the first vizir, 
whom I have mentioned above, had ordered 
аз a present to the Grand Signor. Scabbard 
and hilt were all of gold; and all coverod 
with diamonds, so that little or nothing 
of the gold was to be seen."— Z^. della Valle, 
i. 43. i 
c. 1030.—'* They seldome go without their 
swords (shamsheers they call thom) form’d 
like a cresent, of pure metall, broad, and 
sharper than any rasor; nor do they value 
them, unlesse at one blow they can cut in 
two an Asinego. . . ."—Sir Т. Herbert, ed. 
1638, p. 228. 

1675.—“ I kept my hand on the Cock of 
my Carabine; and my Comrade followed a 
foote , as well armed; and our Jani- 
vary better than either of us both: but our 
Armenian had only a Scimeter.” — (Sir) 
George Wheler, Journey into Greece, London, 
1682, p. 252. 

1758.—“The Captain of the troop... 
made a cut at his head with a scymetar 
which Mr. Lally parried with his stick, 
and a Соўтее (Gaffer) servant who attend 
him shot the Tanjeriza. dead with a pistol." 
—Orme, i. 328. OM 


EVI 


і 


SEACUNNY, s. This із, in the 
phraseology of the  Anglo-Indian 
marine, а steersman or quartermaster. 
The word is the Pers. sukkan?z from 
Ar. sukkdn, ‘a helm? 


с. 1580. — “Aos Мосайбез, Босбев, o 
Vogas.”—Primor е Honra, &c. f. 680. (“To 
the Mocuddums, Seacunnies, and oars- 
men.") 

с. 1590.—'' Sukkangir, or helmsman. Л 
вісогз the ship according to tho orders of the 
Mu'allin."— Ain, i. 280. 

1805. — “I proposed concealing myself 
with 5 mon among the bales of cloth, till it 
should be night, when the Frenchmen 
boing necessarily divided into two watches 
might be easily overpowered. ‘This was 
agreed to... till daybreak, when unfor- 
tunately descrying the masts of a vessel on 
our weather beam, which was immediately 
supposed to be our old friend, tho senti- 
ments of every person underwent a most 
unfortunate alteration, and the Nakhoda, 
and the Soucan, as well as the Supercargo, 
informed me that they would not tell a lic 
for all the world, even to save their lives; 
and in short, that thoy would neither be 
airt nor pairt in the business.”—Letter of 
Leyden, dd. Oct. 4-7, in Morton's Life. 


SEBUNDY. 


2810 ии gunner and quartermasters 
- . . aro Indian Poi озо; call 
Secunnis."—AMaría Graham, 8. о x 
oe T ITE 
сї "—N 
Residence in Siam, 43] See 


.SEBUNDY, s. Hind. from Pers. 
sthbandi (sih, хее”). The rationale 
of the word is obscure to us. [Platts 
says it means ‘three-monthly ог 
quarterly payment. The Madras 
Gloss less probably suggests Pers. 
sipdlibandi (see SEPOY), ‘recruitment.’] 
It is applied to irregular native 
soldiery, a sort of militia, or im- 
perfectly disciplined troops for revenue 
or police duties, &ec. Certain local 
infantry  regiments were formerly 
officially termed Sebundy, The last 
oflicial appearance of the title that we 
can find is in application to “The 
Sebundy Corps of Sappers and Miners” 
employed at Darjeeling. This is in 
the Е.Г. Register down to July, 1869, 
after which the title does not appear 
in any official list. Of this corps, if 
we are not mistaken, the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala was 
in charge, as Lieut. Robert Napier, 
about 1840. An application to Lord 
Napier, for corroboration of this re- 
miniscence of many years back, drew 
from him the following interesting 
note :— 

* Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) Engi- 
neers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjecling, and to raise two companics 
of Sebundy Sappers, in order to provide 
the necessary labour. 

“ Не commenced the work, obtained some 
(Native) officers and N.C. officers from the 
old Bengal Sappers, and enlisted about half 
of each company. 

“Tho first season found the little colony 
quite unprepared for the early commence- 
ment of the Rains. All tho Coolies, who 
did not die, fled, and some of the Sappers 

deserted. Gilmore got sick; and in 1838 
Т was suddenly ordered from tho extreme 
border of Bongal—Nyacolleo—to relieve him 
for onc month. I arrived somehow, with a 
pir of pitarahs аз my solo possession. 

“Just then, our relations with Nopaul 
became strained, and it was thought desir- 
able to complete the Sebundy Sappers with 
men from the Border Hills unconnected 
with Nepaul—Garrows and similar tribes. 
"Through the Political Officer the necessary 
number of men were cnlisted and sent to me. 

‘When they arrived I found, instead of 
tho ‘fair recruits’ announced, a number of 
most unfit men ; some of them more or less 
crippled, or with defective sight. It seemed 

robable that, by tha process known to us in 
India as uddlee buddlee (see BUDLEE), the 
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original recruits had managed to insert sub- 
stitutes during the journey! I was much 
embarrassed as to what I should do with 
them; but night was coming on, so 
camped them on tho p ned road, 
the only clear spaco amid averse unglo 
on either side. To complete my di culty 
it began to rain, and I pitied my poor re- 
cruits! During the night there was а storm 
—and in the morning, to my intenso relief, 
they had all disappeared ! 

“In the expressive language of my ser- 
poant, thoro was not a ‘visage’ of the men 


. * The Sebundies were a local corps, de- 
signed to furnish a body of labourors fit for 
mountain-work. They wore armod, and ex- 

nected to fighe if necessary. ‘Their pay was 

rs. а month, instead of а Sepoy’s 74. Tho 
pensions of tho Nativo officers wore smaller 
than in the regular army, which was a 
ground of complaint with the Bengal 
Sappers, who never oxpected in acco 
the new service that thoy would havo lower 
pensions than those thoy enlisted for, 

«І oventuall; E eted the corps with 
Nepauleso, and, I think, left thom in a 
satisfactory condition, 

“Iwas fora long time their only sergeant- 
major. I supplied the Native officers and 
N.C, officers from India with a good pea- 
jacket cach, out of my private means, and 
with a little gold-lace made thom smart and 


happy. 

en I visited Darjeeling again in 1872, 
I found tho remnant of my good Sappor 
officers living as ioners, and waiting to 
give mean affectionate welcome. 


“My month's acting appointment was 
turned into four years. I walked 30 miles 
to get to the place, lived much in hovels and 
temporary huts thrown up by my Hill-men, 
and derived more benefit from the climate 
than from my previous visit to England. I 
think I owe much Mes teaching to tho 
Hill-men, the Hills and the Climate, I 
learnt the worst the clements could do to 
Y nearly—excopting earthquakes ! 
And I think I was thus prepared for any 
hard work.” 


с. 1778.—" At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowo. He 
had served in the Navy so far back as tho 
memorable siege of Havannah, was reduced 
when a licutenant, at the end of tho Ame- 
rican War, wont out in tho Company's 
military service, and here I found him in 
command of a regiment of Sebundees, or 
native militia." —Hon, R. Lindsay, in L. of 
the Lindsays, iii. 161. 

1785.— Tho Board were pleased to direct 
that in order to supply the place of the 
Sel corps, four regiments of Sopoys 
bo employed in securing the collection of 
the rovenues."— In Selon-Karr, i. 92 

«Опе considerable charge upon 

z 
the Nabob's country was for extraordinary 
sibbendies, sepoys and horsomen, who 
appear to us to be a very unni in- 
cumbrance upon the revenue."—Append. to 
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Speech on Nab. of Arcot's Debts, in Burke's 
Works, iv. 18, od. 1852. 
1796.—''The Collector at  Midnapoor 
i tho Sebundy at- 
having Hing сок sutieiontiy 
i in their: Exercise ; 
Гашо! who havo beon Employed on that 
Duty are to bo withdrawn.” '—G. О. Feb. 23, 
in uppl. to Code of Military Itegs., 1799, 
p. 145. 

«Тһе employment of theso people 
S "n Pbundy, is advantageous 
.. « it lessens the number of idle and dis- 
contented at tho timo of genoral invasion 
and confusion."—IVellington, Desp. (| 
1837) ii. 170. . Y 

1812.—“‘Sebundy, or provincial corps 
native ot Report, 38. 

1861.—''Sliding down Mount Tendong, 
the summit of which, with snow lying 
there, we crossed, the Sebundy Sappers 
were employed cutting a passage for the 
mules ; this delayed our march exceedingly. 
—Report of Capt, Impey, R.E., in Garler's 
Sikkim, p. 95. : 


SEEDY, s. Hind. sid; Arab. 
saiyid, ‘lord’ (whence the Cid of 
Spanish romantic history), saiyidi, ‘my 
lord’; and Mahr. siddhi. Properly 
an honorific name given in Western 
India to African Mahommedans, of 
whom many held high positions in 
the service of the kings of the Deccan. 
Of these at least one family has sur- 
vived in princely position to our own 
day, viz. the Nawab of Jangira (see 
JUNGEERA), near Bombay. "һе 
young heir to this principality, Siddhi 
Ahmad, after a minority of some years, 
was installed in the Government in 
Oct., 1883. But the proper applica- 
tion of the word in the ports and on 
the shipping of Western India is to 
ое in general. [It “is a title 
still applied to holy men in Marocco 
and the Maghrib ; on the East African 
coast ae ns гон b au and 
negroid Moslems, eg. Sidi Mubarak 
Bombay; and “Sealy boy’ is the 
Anglo-Indian term for a Zanzibar- 
man” (Burton, Ar, Nights, iv. 931).] 

с. 1563.—''And among these was 
атан e 
наший uy опе at his 0 ато 

who greatly coveted the city of D. 
to quarter himself in, or at tho least tho 


е of its nnas (parganas—see PER- 
ОННАН) to avour Eie ҮП. x. 8. 


[c. 1610.—“ Th greatest insult that can 
pe passed upon a man is to call him Cisdy— 


th js to ‹ mn 
Hak. бос dm] ^ талі de Laval, 
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1673.—“An Hobsy or African Coffery 
(they being preferred hero to chief employ- 
monts, which they onter on by tho name of 
Siddies)."—Fryer, 14 

» “Ho being from a Hobsy Cuphir 
made a freo Denizen. . . (who only in 
this Nation arrivo to groat Preforment, 
being tho Frizled Woolly-pated Blacks) 
under the known stylo of Syddies. . . ."— 
Ibid. 168. 

1679.— The protection which tho Siddees. 
had given to Gingorah put the repeated 
attacks of Sevagi, as well as their frequent 
annoyance of their country, had been so 
much facilitated by thoir resort to Bombay, 


* | that Sovagi at length determined to compel 


the lish ботап 39 а stricter nou- 
trality, by roprisals on their own рогі.” — 
Orme, Fragments, 78. 

1690.—‘‘As he whose Title is most Christian, 
encouraged him who is its principal Adver- 
sary to invade the Rights of Christendom, 
sodid Senor Padre de Pandara, the Principal 
Jesuite and in an adjacent Island to 
Bombay, invito the Síddy to exterminate 
all the Protestants there.”—Ovington, 157. 


1750-60.—** Those (islands) were formerly 
in the hands of Angria and the Siddies or 
Moors."— Grose, i. 58. 


1759.—'*The Indian seas having been 
infested to an intolerablo degree by pirates, 
the Mogul appointed the Siddee, who was 
chief of a colony of Coffrees (Caffer), to 
bo his Admiral. It was a colony which, 
having been settled KA undee-Hajapore, 
carried on а considerahlo trade there, and 
had likewise many vessels of foree.”—Cun- 
bridge's Account of the War, &c., p. 216. 


1800.—“I_ asked him what he meant by 
а Siddee. He said a hubshee. This is tho 
namo by which tho Abyssinians are dis- 
EET in India."—7. Munro, in Life, 
i, 287. 


1814.—'' Among the attendants of the 
Cambay Nabob .,. . aro several Abyssinian 
and Caffree slaves, called by way of courtesy 
Seddees or Master.” — Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iii. 167 ; [2nd ed. ii, 225]. 

1832.—“‘ I spoke of а Sindhee” (Siddhee) 
“or Habshee, which is tho name for an 
Abyssinian in this country іпро."— Лет. 
of Col. Mountain, 121, 


1885.—'* Tho inhabitants of this singular 
tract (Soopah pistes in N. Canara) were 
in some parts Mahrattas, and in others of 

se race, but there was a third and 
less numerous section, cf pure African de- 
scent called Sidhis .. . descendants of 
fugitivo slaves from Portuguese settlements 
+ + » the same ebony coloured, large-limbed 
men as are still to Bo found on the African 
coust, with broad, good-humoured, 
faces."—Gordon 8. Forbes, Wild 
Canara, &c., 32-33. 


rinning 
er fe in 


sc Werschouted on seven-ounce nuggets, 
We've starved on a Seedee boy's pay.” 
„R. Kipling, The Seven Seas.) 
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БЕЕН. агим. Ss. (ome 
mes we have seen Symbol, an 
Cymbal), з. Hind. semal and sembhal; 
[Skt. sdlmali]. The (so-called) cotton- 
tree Bombax JMalabaricum, D.C. (N.O. 
Malvaceae), which occurs sporadically 
from Malabar to Sylhet, and from 
Burma to the Indus and beyond. It 
is often cultivated. “About March it 
ls a striking object with its immense 
buttressed trunks, and its large showy 
red flowers, 6 inches in breadth, 
clustered on the leafless branches. 
The flower-buds are used as а potherb 
and the gum as a medicine” (Punjab 
Plants). We remember to have seen 
a giant of this species near Kishna- 
garh, the buttresses of which formed 
chambers, 12 or 13 feet long and 7 or 
8 wide. The silky cotton is only used 
for stuffing pula and the like. The 
wood, though wretched in quality for 
апу ordinary purpose, lasts under 
water, and is commonly the material 
for the curbs on which wells are built 
and sunk in Upper India. 

[c. 1807.—**. . . the Salmoli, or Simul 

‚ . is one of the most gaudy ornamonts 


of the forest or village. . . ."—Buckanan 
Hamilton, E. India, ii. 789.] 


SEER. 


and Bombay Presidencies; for adjust- 
ing the weight of the Company's sicca 
Rupee, and for fixing а standard unit 
of weight for India.” This is the 
nearest thing to the establishment of 
standard weights that existed up to 
1870. The preamble says: “It is 
further convenient to introduce the 
weight of the Furruckabad Rupee as 
the unit of a general system of weights 
for Government transactions through- 
out India.” And Section LV. contains 
the following: 


“The Tola or Sicca weight to be cqual to 
180 grains troy, and the other denominations 
or weights to be derived from this unit, 
according to the following scale :— 

8 Rutties = 1 Masha == 15 troy grains. 

12 Mashas = 1 Tola = 180 ditto. 

80 Tolas (or sicca weight) = 1 Seer= 
24 Ibs. troy. : 

40 Seers = un or Bazar Maund = 
100 Ibs, troy.” 


Section VI. of the same Regulation 
says: $ 

“The system of weights and measures | 
described in Section IV. is to bo adopté 
nt the mints and assay offices of Calcutta 
and Запрог respectively in tho adjustmont 
and verification of all weights for rm- 
ment or public purposes sent thithor for 
examination." 


But this does not go far in establish- 
ing a standard unit o dese India: 
though the weights detailed in § iy. 
became established for Government 

urposes in the Bengal Presidency. 
The seer of this Regulation was thus 
14,400 grains troy—2h Ibs. troy, 2°057 
Ibs. avoirdupois. 

In 1870, in the Government of 
Lord Mayo, a strong movement was 
made hy able and influential men to 
introduce the metrical system, and an 
Act was passed called “The Indian 
Weights and Measures Act” (Act XI. 
of 1870) to pave the way for this. 
The preamble declares it expedient 
to provide for the ultimate adoption 
of an uniform system of weights and 


SEER, s Hind. ser; Skt. setak. 
One of the most generally spread 
Indian denominations of weight, 
though, like all Indian measu 
varying widely in different parts o 
the country. And besides the varia- 
tions of local ser and ser we often 
find in the same locality a pakkd 
(риска) and a kachchha@ (cutcha) ser ; 
a state of things, however, which 
is human, and not Indian only (see 
under PUCKA). The ser is generally 
(at least in wpper India) equivalent to 
80 tolas or rupee-weights; but even 
this is far from universally true. The 
heaviest ser in the Useful Tables (sce 
Thomas's ed. of Prinsep) is that called 
ч Сари е Ша tone ааа 
and weighing 3 Ibs. 1 ол. т. avoird. ; A 5 
the lightest ds the ser of Malabar and TY Hong baat нб ат 
Оена Ване Кош Oe with eria to the Local Governments 
little more than 8 oz. e = 
ser of Malabar, introduced in 1802, is to declare Ше айра of these. 
of 130 tolas; 10 of these weigh 33 lb. асло e а 
(Madras Man. ii, 516)] е Govt, of | weight sll be ое ser, and shall bo à 

egulation . 0 е K H А 
Indi of 1833 is entitled “A Вер, for | Weight of metal in the, possession, of fe 
altering the weight of the Furruckabad 
Rupee (see RUPEE) and for assimilating 
it to the legal currency of the Madras 


ighed in a vacuum, is equal to 
men in France as the kilogramme 
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, Again, Act XXXI. of 1872, called 
“The Indian Weights and Measures of 
Capucity Act,” repeats in substance the 

rescription of 
standard weight. It is not clear to 


bject of this 
us what the separate ob Saath 


hole scheme fell 
or Tera a ie ur of these Acts 


ld be=22 lbs. avoirdupois, or 
0143 of a pound greater than the 80 


same preamble and 


second Act was. But wit! 


to the ground. 


tola ser. 


.—"" Porto Grande de Bemgala.—‘ The 
sed mao) with which they weigh E 


merchandizo is of 40 ceres, each cer l 
ounces; the said maund weighs 464 arra 
(rottle). "—4. Nunes, 37. 

1648.—'' Ono Geer weighs 18 peyser . . . 
and makes 3 pound troy weight."— Van 
Twist, 62. 

1748.—'' Enfin on verse le tout un serre 
de l'huile. "— Zett. Edif. xiv. 220. 


SEER-FISH,s. A name applied to 
several varieties of fish, species of the 
genus Cybium. When of the right 
size, neither too small nor too big, 
these are reckoned among the most 
delicate of Indian sea-fish. Some 
kinds salt well, and are also good for 
preparing as Tamarind-Fi The 
name is sometimes said to be a Org 
tion of Pers. з'аћ (qu. Pers. ‘black 1") 
but the quotations show that it is a 
corruption of Port. serra. That name 
would appear to belong properly to 
the well-known saw-fish (Pristts)—see 
Bluteau, quoted below; but probably 
it may have been applied to the fish 
now in question, because of the serrated 
appearance of the rows of finlets, be- 
hind the second dorsal and anal fins, 
one eei of the genus 
вее s Fishes of India, pp. 254-956, 
and plates lv., lvi.). ш : 


1554.—'Е aos Marinheiros hum 
corra mes, a cada hum."—4. Nunez, 
Livro dos Pesos, 43. 
ads Me Mr Mestro a the 

s (cepi: an 
visions. . . . And for his tren CEP 
at the rate of 2 measures of rice 
daily, and half a geer fish (реге serra) each 
monthly, and a maund of firewood each 
monthly."—S. Botelho, Tombo, 935. 

1598.—''There is a fish čalled 
Berra, which is cut in round Ec Pre 
cut Salmon and salt it. It is very good."— 
Linschoten, 88 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 11]. 

1720.—'*PEYXE SEERA is ordinarily pro- 


duced in the Western Ocean, and is so 


called” ete, (describing the Sawfish)... 
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luput in the Sea or the Islands of Qui- 


rimba (ùe. off EAE pied E a 

i nt serra resembling a largo 
et ut much botter, and which itis 
the custom to pickle. When cured it seems 
just like ham.”—Bluteau, Vocab. vii. 606-607. 

1727.—“ They havo great Plenty of Seer- 
fish, which is as savoury as any Salmon or 
Trout in Europe."—A. Hamilton, i. 879; 
[ed. 1744, i. . 

[1813.—“. . . the robal, the seir-fish, 
the grey mullet... aro very good.”— 
Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. i. 36.] 

1860.—** Of thoso in ordinary uso for tho 
table tho finest by far is the Seir-fish,} a 
spocies of Scomber, which is called Zora- 
malu by tho natives. It is in size and 
form very similar to tho salmon, to which 
tho flesh of the fomale fish, notwithstanding 
its white colour, bears a very close resem- 
blanco, both in firmness and in flavour."— 
Tenuent's Ceylon, i. 205. 


SEERPAW,s. Pers. through Hind. 
sar-d-pd —‘cap-a-pie. А complete 
suit, presented as a Khilat (Killut) or 
dress of honour, by the sovereign or 
his representative. 

c. 1666. — “ Не . . . commanded, there 
should be given to each of them an em- 
broider'd Vest, a Turbant, and a Girdle of 
Silk Embroidery, which is that which they 
call Ser-apah, that is, an Habit from head 
w TEE. Beim, E.T. 37 ; [ed. Constable, 

1]. 

1673 —“ Sir George Oxendine . . . had 
a Collat (Killut) or Serpaw, a Robe of 
Honour from Head to Foot, offered him 
from the Great Mogul."—Fryer, 87. 

1680.—“ Answer is returned that it hath 
not been accustomary for the Governours 
to go out to receive a baro Phyrmaund 
(Firmaun), except there come thorewith 
а Serpow or a Tasheriffe (Tashreef)."— 
Ft. St. Geo. Consn. Doc. 2, in N. d: Е. 
No. iii. 40. 

1715.—'*Wo were met by Padre Stephanus, 
bringing two Seerpaws."—In Wheeler, ii. 945. 

1727.—'' As soon as ho came, the King 
embraced him, and ordered a serpaw or a 
royal Suit to bo put upon him."—4. 
Hamilton, i. 171 [ed. Trag. 

1785.—'* Tho last Nabob (Sadatulla) would 
very soldom suffer any but himself to send 
n Seerpaw; whereas in February last Sunta 
Sahib, Subder Ali Sahib, Jehare Khan and 
RH nee all of кош taken upon 

em send distinct Seerpaws to tho 
President."—In Wheeler, iii. 0 

1759.—‹ Another deputation carried six 
costly Seerpaws; these aro garments which 
аге presented sometimes by superiors in 
token of protection, and sometimes by in- 
feriors in token of homage.”—Orme, i. 159. 


* Corvina is applied by Cuvier, Cantor and 
others to fish of the pent Sateen of more recent 
А di Cybium (Scomber, Linn.) guttatum."—Ten- 
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SEETULPUTTY, s A fine kind j connect sipdh with asp, ‘a horse’: 
of mat made especially in Eastern | [others with Skt. pa iti, ‘a foot- 
Bengal, and used to sleep on in the soldier'| The original word sindhi 
cold weather. [They are made from | occurs frequently in the poems of 
the split stems of the mukta pon Amir Khusrü (c. a.D. 1300) bearing 
Phrynium dichotomum, Roxb. (see Watt, | always probably the sense of a * horse- 
Econ, Dict, vi. pt. i. 216 oy) Hind. | soldier,’ for all the important part of 
sital attt, ‘cold - slip.’ illiamson’s | an army then consisted of horsemen. 
spelling and derivation (from an Arab. | See spahi below. 
word impossibly used, see SICLEEGUR) | The word sepoy occurs in Southern 
are quite erroneous, India before we had troops in Bengal; 
and it was probably adopted fon 
Portuguese. We have found no 
English example in print older than 
1750, but probably an older one 
exists, The India Office record of 
1747 from Fort St. David's is the 
oldest notice we have found in extant 
MS. [But see below.] 


c. 1300.—*'Pride had inflated his brain 
with wind, which extinguished tho light of 
his intellect, and а few sipahis from Hindu- 
stan, without any religion, had supported 
tho credit of his authority, "—A mir Ahusri, 
in Elliot, iii. 530. 

1665. —''Souldier—Suppya and Haddeo." 
— Persian Gloss, in Sir T. Herlert, cd. 1677, 
р. 99.] 

1682.—'* As soon as theso letters were 
sont eram I went immediately to Ray 
Nundelall's to have уз Seapy, or Nabob's 
horseman, consigned to me, with order to 
sce уе J’ercanna put in execution; but 
having thought hetter of it, y* Ray desired 
mo to have patience till tomorrow morning. 
Ho would then present mo to the Nabob, 
whoso commands to y* Seapy nnd Bul. 
chunds Vekee? would be more powerfull and 
advantageous to me than his own." —Hedges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 55, sey. Него we sce 
the word still retaining the sense of ‘horse- 
man’ in India. 

1717.—'* A Company of Бероуз with tho 
colours.” — Jule, in ditto, 1T. ccelix. On this 
Sir H. Yule notos: “This is an occurrence 
of the word sepoy, in its modern signifi- 
cation, 30 years carlier than any I had been 
nblo to find when publishing the A.-I. Gloss. 
Г have one a year earlier, and expect now 
to find it earlier still." 

[1733.—'*You are next . . . to make a 
complete survey . . . of the number of 
fighting Sepoys. . . ."—Furrest, Bomluy 
Letters, ti. 55.) 

1737.—“ Elle сш iota а forga déspeairol 
que eram 1156 soldados pagos em que entra- 
2n 281 chegados na nio Merets, o 780 
sypaes ou /«xurins (lascar), recuperon o 
territorio.”—Basyucjo das assesses. Portu- 
guezas no Oriente, &с., por Ue Pedra 
Celestino Soares, Lisboa, 1851, p. : 

1746.—“‘Tho Enemy, by tho best Intelli- 
gence that could be got, and best Judgment 
that could be formed, had or'would have 
оп Shore next Morning, upwards of 3000 
Europeans, with at least 500 Coffrys, опа a 


. 1810.—'* A very beautiful species of mat 
is mado . . . especially in tho south-eastern 
districts . . . from a kind of reedy grass, . . . 
‘These aro peculiarly slippery, whence they 
are designated ‹ seekul-putty ' (i.c. polished 
Sheets). . . . The principal uses of tho 

'geekul-putty' aro to be laid under the 

lower shoet of a bed, thereby to keep the 

body cool."— Williamson, VAL. ii. 41. 
[1818.—'* Another kind (of mat) the 

shéétülüpatüés, laid on beds and couches 

on account of their coolness, are sold from 
one гоорсе to five each."— Ward, Hindoos, 

i. 100.] 
1879.—In Jullow's Dicty, we find the 

following Hindi riddle :— 

** Chini ha piyala tata, kot fortà nahin ; 
Mali ji ka bag lagá, kot tori nahin ; 
Sutal-pagt bichhy, Коз зой nahin ; 
Raj-bansi mia, kot rota nahin.” 


Which might be rendered : 
* A china bowl that, broken, none can 


i 
join ; 
A flowery field, whoso blossoms nono 
purloin ; 
А royal scion slain, and none shall ween ; 
A sitalpatti spread where none shall 
sleep.” 
The answer is an Egg ; the Starry Sky ; а 
Snake (Raj-banst, ‘royal scion,’ isa placatory 
name for a snake) ; and the Sea. 


SEMBALL, s. Malay-Javan. sim- 
bil, sīmbal. A spiced condiment, the 
curry of the Archipelago. [Dennys 
(Deser. Dict. p. 337) describes many 
varieties.] 

1817.—'* The most common seasoning 
employed to give a relish to their insipid 
food is the /vmbock (i.e. rod-pepper) ; tritu- 
rated with salt it is called sambel.”—Rafiles, 
М. of Java, i. 98 


EPOY, SEAPOY, s. In Anglo- 
тй use a native soldier, disciplined 
and dressed in the European style. 
The word is Рега. sipdhi, trom sipdh, 
*soldiery, an army’; which J. орен 
traces to old Pers. spdda, ‘a soldier 
(Le peuple et la Langue des Medes, 1879, 
p. 24), But Shah is a horseman iu 
Armenian; and sound etymologists 
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” , i 500 Si d one hundred 
number of Cephoys and Peons."—ZExt. of coasted ot 15 o роув, апа опо Complete 


Diary, &c., іп App. to 1 Letter to а Propr. 
of the ЕЛ. Con, London, 1700, р 91. . 
1746.—Their strongth on shore I com 
x 9000 Europeans Seapiahs an 200 
Coffrees.”—Letter from Madras, Oct. 9, in 
Bengal Consultations. Ibid. p. 600, wo have 
Seapies. 
spin At a Council of War held at 
Fort St. David the 25th December, 1747. 
Eres ea 
‘harles Floyer, ., Governor. 
бооп Gibson Уо Еа f 
John Crompton ehn Rodain de Gingens 
Нат Brown John Usga 
eee Robert Sanderson. 


“Jt is further ordered that Captn. 
Crompton keep the Detachment under his 
Command at Cuddalore, in а readiness to 
march to the Choultry over against the 
Fort as soon as tho Signal shall be made 
from the Place, and then upon his firing 
two Muskets, Boats shall be sont to bring 
them here, and to leave a serjeant at 
Cuddalore Who shall conduct his Seapoys 
to tho Garden Guard, and the Serjeant 
shall have a. Word by which He shall be 
received at tho Garden." — Original MS. 
Proceedings (in the India Office). 

» The Council of Fort St. David 
write to Bombay, March 16th, ‘if the; 
could not supply us with more than 
Europeans, We should ho glad of Fivo or 
Six Hundred of tho best Northern Peoplo 
their way, as they aro reported to be much 
better than ours, and not so liable to 
Desertion." 

In Conan. May 30th thoy record the 
arrival of the ships Loven, Warwick, and 
llehester, Princess Augusta, **on the 28th 
inst., from Bombay, (bringing) us General 
from that Presidency," as entered No. 38, 
advising of having sent us by them sundry 
stores and a Reinforcoment of Men, con- 
sisting of 70 Europear Soldiors, 200 Topasses 
(Topaz) and 100 well-trained Seapoys, 
all of which under the command of Capt. 
Thomas Andrews, a Good Officer. . . .” 

; Ang gador m 18th. *... The Re- 
nforcement of Sepoys having arrived from 
Tollicherry, lions with tives that were 
sent from Bombay, making a formidable 
ВЯ р Беда what гө гы трека: апа 
us there is far greater lance to be 
pasi on those People diem our own 
eons . . . many of whom havo a vory 
weakly Appearance, AGREED, that a Gencral 
Review be now had of thom, that all such 
pray pe Sire fe Aud ‘only the Choicost 
inued in the Service.”—JfS, 

Records in India Office ice bere 


1762.—'*, . . they quitted thei - 
ments on the first бау of March, 1752, ani 
advanced in order of battle, taking poses 
sion of a rising ground on the right, on 
Ег 


which they placed 50 Europeans; the front 


* Not a eral officer, 
body of the Council 7? 006 2 letter from the 


y 
Hist, of the War in India, 1761, pp. 9-10. 

758.—A Tabular Statement (Mappa) of 
ma Todan troops, 20th Jan. of this year, 
shows ‘Corpo de Біраев” with 1162 
*t Sipaes promptos. "—Josquejo, as above, 

3 “A stout body of near 1000 
Sepoys has been raised within these fow | 
days." —In Long, 194. 

159.—** Boat rice extraordinary for tho 
Gontoo Seapois. . . .”—Zbid. 174. 

1763.—''The Indian natives and Moors, 
who aro trained in tho European manner, 
are called Sepoys."—Orme, i. 80. 

1763.—** Major Carnac . . . observes that 
your establishment is loaded with tho ex- 
pense of moro Captains than need be, 
owing to the unnecessarily making it а 
point that they should be Captains who 
command the Sepoy Battalions, whereas 
such is the nature of Sepoys that it requires 
a peculiar genius and talent to be qualified 
for that service, and the Battalion should 
be given only to such who are so without 
regard to rank.”—Court's Letter, of March 
9. In Long, 290. 

1770.—'* England has at present in India 
an establishment to the amount of 9800 
European troops, and 54,000 sipahis well 
armed and disciplined."—tynal (tr. 1771), 
i. 459. 

1774.—''Sipai sono li soldati Indiani."— 
Della Tomba, 297. 

1778.—'*La porta del Ponente della città 

si custodiva dalli sipais soldati Indiani 
radunati da tutte le tribù, е religioni.”— 
Fra Paolino, Viaggio, 4. 
—‘ Next morning the-sepoy came to 
. . I told him that I owed him my 
. He then told me that he was not 
very rich himself, as his pay was only a 
pagoda and a half a month—and at the 
same time drew out his purse and offered 
me a rupee. This gencrous behaviour, so 
different to what 1 had hitherto experienced, 
drew tears from my oyes, and thanked 
him for his generosity, but I would not take 
his топеу."— Нон. J. Lindsay's Imprison- 
ment, Lives of Lindsays, iii. 274. 

1782.—'*As to Europeans who run from 
their natural colours, and enter into tho 
service of the country powers, I have heard 
ono of the best officers the Company ever 
had... say that he considered them no 
otherwise than as so many Seapoys; for 
acting under blacks they became mere 
d in spirit."— Price, Some Observations, 


1789.— 
“There was not a captain, nor scarce a 


Beapoy, 
But a Prince would depose, or a Bramin 
destroy." 
Letter of Simpkin. the Second, &c., 8. 
1808.—‘‘Our troops behaved admirably ; 
the вероуз astonshed me." — Wellington 
ii. 
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1827.—'' He was betrothed to the daughter 
of a Sipahee, who served in the mud-fort 
Minn oy, em oe Бае rising abovo 

е jungle."—Sir W. t, The Surgeon's 
Daughter, ch. xiii. ш zoe 
1836.—''Tho nativo army of tho E. I. 
Company. . . . Their formation took placo 
in 1/57. Thoy are usually called вероув, 
and aro light and short."—In R. Ph lips, 
A Million of Facts, 718. 

1881.—“ Аз carly as A.D. 1592 tho chief 
of Sind had natives and 
armed like Europeans: these were tho first 
*gepoys.' "—Burton's. Camoens, А Commen- 
tary, ii. 445. 


The French write cipaye or cipai : 


1759.—''Do quinze millo Cipayes dont 
larmée est censée composéo, j'en compte 
à peu prés huit cens sur la route do Pondi- 
chery, chargé de sucre ot de poivre ct autres 
marchandises, quant aux Coulis, ils sont 
tous employés pour lo mémo objot."— Zetter 
of Lally to the Governor of Pondicherry, in 
Cambridge's Account, p. 150, 

c. 1835-38.— 
“ Il ne criant ni Kriss ni les, 

Il regarde l'hommo sans fuir, 

Et rit des balles dea cipayes 

Qui rebondissent sur son cuir." 

Th. Gautier, L'Hippopotame. 


Since the conquest of Algeria the 
sume word is common in France under 
another form, viz spdhi. But the 
Spdhi is totally diflerent from the 
scpoy, and is in fact an irregular horse- 
man. With the Turks, from whom 
the word is taken, the зра was 
always a horseman. 


1554.—'* Aderant magnis muncribus prac- 
positi multi, aderant praetoriani equites 
omnes Sphai, Garipigi, Ulufagi, Gianizaro- 
rum magnus numerus, sed nullus in tanto 
conventu nobilis nisi ox suis virtutibus ot 
fortibus factis.”—Busbeq, Epistolae, i. 99. 

[15602.—:*'Tho Spachi, and other orders 
of horsomen."—J. Shute, Two Comm. (Tr.) 
fol. 53 ro. Stany. Dict. whero many early 
instances of the word will bo found.] 

1672. — “Millo ou quinze cents Spahiz, 
tous Меп équippés et bion montés . . . 
terminoient toute ceste longue, E jue, 
et pompeuso cavalcade." —Journal d'Ant. 
Galland: i. 142, 

1675.—'' Tho other officers are tho sardar 

S who commands tho Janizaries 
... the Spahi Aga, who commands the 
Spahies or Turkish Horso."— Wheelers 
Journal, 348. 

1686.—‹*1 being providentially over 
а0 river before ће Spie emplo; i бу thom 
could give them intelligence.” — ledges, 
Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 229.] К 

1738.—The Arab and other inhabitants 
aro obliged, either by long custom . . . or 
from fear and compulsion to give the 
Spahees and their company the mounah 
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* + « Which is such a sufficient quantity of 
provision for ourselves, togothor with straw 
and barley for our mules and horses,"— 
Shaw's Travels in Barbary, cd. 1757, p. xii. 
_1786.—“ Bajazot had two years to collect 
his forces . . . wo may discriminate the 
Janizaries . . . a national cavalry, tho 
Spahis of modern times."—Gilbon, ei Ixv. 
1877. —“ Tho regular cavalry was also 
originally com; of tribute children. 
++. Tho sipahis acquired tho same pre- 
eminenco among the cavalry which the 
janissaries held among the infantry, and 
their soditious conduct rendered them much 
sooner troublesome to the Government."— 
Finlay, H. of Greece, ed. 1877, v. 97. 


SERAI, SERYE, s This word is 
used to represent two Oriental words 
entirely different. 

a. Hind. from Pers, sard, sardi. 
This means originally an edifice, a 
palace. It was especially used by the 
Tartars when they begau to build 
palaces, Hence Sardi, the name of 
more than one royal residence of the 
Mongol Khins upon the Volga, the 
Sarra. of Chaucer. 'The Russians re- 
tained the im Me Tartar 
oppressors, but in their language sara 
ha been degraded to mean ‘a shed.’ 
The word, as applied to the Palace 
of the Grand Turk, became, in the 
language of the Levantine Franks, 
serail and serraglio. In this form, as 
P. della Valle lucidly explains helow, 
the “striving after meaning ” connected 
the word with Ital. serrato, ‘shut up’; 
and with a word serraglio perhaps 
previously existing in Italian in that 
connection.  [Scraglio, X an to 


Prof. Skeat (Concise Dict. s.v.) is 
“formed with suflix-aglio (L. -aculum) 
from Late Lat. serare, ‘to bar, shut in’ 
—Lat. sera, a ‘bar, bolt’; Lat. serere, 
*to join together] It is this associa- 
tion that has attached the meaning of 
‘women’s apartments’ to the word. 
Sarat has no such specific sense. — 
But the usual modern meaning in 
Persia, and the only one in аа 
that of a building for tlie accommoda- 


tion of travellers with their pack- 
animals; consisting of ап enclosed 


yard with chambers round it. 

Recurring to the Italian use, we 
have-seen in Italy the advertisement 
of a travelling menagerie as Serraglio 
di Belve, A friend tells us of an old 
Scotchman whose ideas must have run 
in this groove, for he used to talk of 
ta Serragle of blackguards.’ In the 


SERAI, SERYE. 
Diary in England of Annibale Litolfi 
of Mantua the writer says: “On 
entering the tower there is a Serraglio 
in which, from grandeur, they keep 
lions and tigers and cat-lions.” (See 
Rawdon Brown's Calendar of Papers in 
Archives of Venice, vol. vi. p! 


Evelyn as using the word of a place 
where persons are confined : 1644. “I 
passed by the Piazza Judea, where 
their seraylio begins” (Diary, ed. 1872, 
1. 149).] 

c. 1581.—“ At Saraium Turcis palatium 
principis est, vel aliud amplum aedificium, 
non a C:ur* voce Tatarica, quae regem 
significat, dictum ; vndo Reineccius Sarag- 

Turcis vocari putot, ut regium. Nam 
aliae quoque domus, extra Sultani regiam, 
nomen hoc ferunt . . . vt ampla Turcorum 
hospitia, sivo diversoria publica, quao vulgo 
Curacasarius (Caravansoray) nostri vocant. 
—Leuncluvius, cd. 1650, p. 403. 

1009.—'*. . . by it tho great Suray, 
besides which are diuers others, both A 
the city and suburbs, wherein diuers neato 
lodgings are to be let, with cote eee 
and keys to each." — I. Finch, in Purchas, 
i, 434, 

1614.—“ This term serraglio, so much 
used among us in speaking of the Grand 
Turk's dwelling . . . has corruptod 
into that form from the word serai, which in 
their language signifies properly ‘a palace.’ 
- .. But since this word геги. resembl 
sio, аз а Venetian would ‘call it, or 
seruglio аз wo say, and sooing that the 


all round by a strong wall, and also becauge 
the women and a great part of tho courtiers 
dwell in it barred up and shut in, so it may 
perchance havo seemed to samo to have 
served such а name, And thus tho real 
term serai has been converted into ser- 
raglio."—/. della Valle, i. 36. 
1615.—'*Onely from ono dayes Journey 
to nnother tho Sophie hath caused to bee 
erected согідіпо kind of great harbours, or 
huge lodgings (like hamlets) called cur«en- 
вага, or Bi в, for the benefite of Cara- 
canes. «| — De Montfurt, 8. 
д Uem D kingdome Here are no 
nnes to eni ine strangers, only in t 
Townes and Citios are faire Houses built 
for their reccit, which they call Sarray, not 
inhabited, whore any Passenger may hauo 
roomo frocly, but must bring with him his 
Bedding, his Cooke, and other necessaries,” 
—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1475. 
1638. —'* Which boing done we do 
from our Serray (or Inno)."—W. 
in Halt. v. 49. 


ted 
гоп, 


* Onanother D. M. суога earlier edition than 
that quoted, and which belonged to Jos. Scaliger, 
there Ix here а note in his autograph : “Id est 
Carsar, nou ext vox Tatarica, sed 
Illyrica, ex Latino detorta.” 
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t. iii. | 
1557-8. App.) [Тһе Stanf. Dict. quotes | 


1 
^ 
` 186 seg.) gives an account with illus- 
; trations. 
palace of the Turk is (serrato or) shut up | 


| 


| SERAN! 
| or chief of 
| of a small native vessel. 


Viudica seu j 


SERANG. 


1648.—'* A great sary or place for housing 
travelling folk."— Van Twist, 17. 

1754.—". .. eno or the Йоко seedy) 

rs with a party of men were ed in 
ig aa 615 Lad Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
i. 307.] 

1782.—'' The stationary tenants of tho 
Serauee, many of them women, and somo 
of them very pretty, approach tho traveller 
on his entrance, and in alluring language 
describe to him the varied oxcellencies of 
| their several lodgings."—Jurster, Journey, 
Ет , 1. 86. еа 

1825.—“ The whole number of lodgers 
in and about the serai, probably did not 
fall short of 500 persons. What an ad- 
mirable scene for an Eastern romauce would 
such an inn as this afford!"—Heber, cd. 
1844, ii. 122. 

1850.—'* He will find that, if we omit 
only three names in the long line of tho 
Delhi Emperors, the comfort and bappiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them ; E with the exception of a few 
saráís and bridges,—and these only on 
roads traversed by tho imperial camps—ho 
will sce nothing in which purely selfish con- 
siderations did noi prevail"—Sir JH. M. 
Elliot, Original Preface to Ilistorians of 
India, Elliot, I. xxiii. 


b. A long-necked earthenware (or 
metal) flagon for water; a goglet 
(qv. This is Ar.—P. surdhz. [This 
is the бога or £ulle& of Egypt, of 


which Lane (Mod. Egypt. ed. 1871, i. 


с. 1666.—'*. . . my Naval, having vouch- 
safed me a very particular favour, which is, 
ihat he hath Mene to give me every 
day а new loaf of his house, and a Souray 
of the water of Ganges . . . Souray is that 
‘Tin-flagon full of wator, which the Servant 
that marchcth on foot before the Gentleman 
on horseback, carricth in his hand, wrapt 
up in a sleeve of red cloath.”—Bernier, B.T. 
114; [ed. Constable, 356]. 

1808.—'* We had some bread and butter, 
two surahees of water, and a bottle of 
brandy."— Eiphinstone, in Lir», i. 183. 

[1880.—‘ The best known is tho gilt silver 
work of Cashmere, which is almost confined 
to tho production of the water-vessels or 
sarais, copied from the clay goblets in use 
throughout the northern paris of the Pan- 
jab." — Birdicul, Indust. Arts of India, 149.] 


G, s. A native boatswain, 
a lascar crew; the skipper 
The word is 
Pers. sarhang, *a commander or over- 
seer.’ In modern Persia it seems to 
be used for a colonel (see Wills, 80). 


1599.—'*. . . there set sail two Portu- 
guese vessels which were come to Amacno 


SERAPHIN. 
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SETTLEMENT. 


Оо SS nee LL 
(Macao) from the City of Goa, as occurs 


every year. 


but manned by sailors who are Arabs 
Turks, Indians, and Bongalis, who sre 
for so much a month, and provide thom- 
selves under the direction and command of 
а chief of their own whom they call tho 
Saranghi, who also belongs to one of these 
nations, whom they understand, and recog- 
nise and obey, carrying out the orders that 
the Portuguese Captain, Master, or Pilot 
may give to the said Saranghi."—Curlett, 
Viaggi, ii. 206. 

1690.—‘' Indus quem de hoc Ludo consu- 
lui fuit scriba satis peritus ab officio in nave 
sud dictus le sarang, Anglic Soatswain 
set Moson."—Hyde, De Ludis Orientt. in 
Syntagma, ii. 264. 


[1822. — *. . . the ghaut syrangs (a 
class of men equal to the kidnappers G 
Holland and the crimps of England). . . .” 
— Wallace, Fifteen. Years in India, 250.] 


SERAPHIN. See XERAFIN. 


SERENDIB, np. The Arabic 
form of the name of Ceylon in the 
earlier Middle Ages ($ 
CEYLON.) 


SERINGAPATAM, п.р. The city 
which was the capital of tlie Kingdom 
of Mysore during the reigns of Hyder 
Ali and his son Tippoo. Written 
Sri-ranga-pattana, meaning according 


to vulgar interpretation * Vishnu's 
But as both this and the other 


Town.’ 
Srirangam (Seringam town and temple, 


so-called, in the "Trichinopoly district) 
are on islands of the Cauvery, it is 


possible that ranga stands for Lanka, 
and that the true meaning is ‘Holy- 
Isle-Town 


[SERPEYCH, s Pers. sarpech, 


sarpesh; an ornament of gold, silver | I 


or jewels, worn in front of the turban ; 
it sometimes consists of gold plates 
strung together, each plate being set 
with precious stones, Also a band of 
silk and embroidery worn round the 
turban. 


[1753.—'. . . a fillet. This they call à 
sirpeach, which is wore round the turban ; 
persons of great distinction generally have 
them set with precious stones."—Hanway, 
iy. 191. 

[1786.—' Surpaishes." Sco under CUL- 

Е. 


рав." Serpeych.” Seo under КЇЇ 
B 


‹ аг. They are commanded by Cap- 
ains, with Pilots, quartermasters, clerks, 
and other officers, who are Portuguese; 


(See under 


БЕТТ, s. Properly Hind. seth, 
which according to Wilson is the same 
word with the Chetti = CHETTY) or 
Shetti of the Malabar Coast, the 
different forms being all from Skt. 
sreshtha, ‘best, or chief,’ sresthù, ‘the 
chief of a co poration, а merchant or 
banker? C. P. Brown entirely denies 
the identity of the S. Indian а 
with the Skt. word (sec CHETTY). ~ 

1740.—** The Sets being all present at tho 
Board inform us that lat your iss dissented 
to tho employment of Fillick Chund (&c.), 
they boing of a different casto; and conso- 

uently they could not do business with 
them." —TIn Long, p. 9. 

1757.— “То the Seats Mootabray and 
Roopchund the Government of Chanduna- 
gore was indebted a million and a half 
Rupees, ”— Orme, ii, 138 of reprint (Bk. viii. ). 

1770.—'* As soon as an European arrived 
tho Gentoos, who know mankind better 
than is commonly supposed, study his char- 
acter . . . and lond or procure him monoy 
upon bottomry, or at interest. This ini- 
terest, which is usually 9 per cent. at this 
is higher when ho is under a necessity of 
borrowing of tho Cheyks. 

** These Cheyks nro а powerful family of 
Indians, who have, timo immemorial, in- 
habited the banks of the Ganges. Their 
riches have long ago procured them the 
management of the bank belonging to the 
Court, . . ."—Raynal, tr. 1777, i, 427. 
Note that by Cheyks the Abbé means Setta. 

[1882.—'*. . . from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin a acuit endorsed by tho 
Mathura Seth is as re; ily convertible into 
cash as a Bank of England Note in London 
or Paris," —F, 5. Grawse, Mathura, 14.) 


SETTLEMENT, s In the Land 
Revenue system of India, an estate or 
district is said to be settled, when 
instead of taking a quota of the year's 
produce the Government has agreed 
with the cultivators, individually or 
in community, for a fixed sum to he 
paid at several periods of the year, 
and not liable to enhancement during 
the term of years for which the agrec- 
ment or settlement is made. ‘The 
operation of arranging the terms of 
such an agreement, often involving 
tedious and complicated considerations 
and enquiries, is known as the process 
of settlement. А Permanent Settlement is 
that in which the annual payment is 
fixed in perpetuity. This was intro- 
duced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793, and does not exist except 
within that great Proving, [end a few 
districts in the Benares division of 
the N.W.P., and in Madras.] 


{ 
Ё 


SEVEN PAGODAS. 


[SEVEN PAGODAS, np. The 
Tam. Mavallipuram, Skt. Mahabali 
pura, ‘the City of the Great Bali 
a place midway between Sadras ап 
Covelong. But in one of the inscrip- 
tions (about 620 A.D.) a King, whose 
name is said to have been Amara, is 
described as having conquered the 
chief of the Mahamalla race. Malla 
was probably the name of a powerful 
highland chieftain subdued by the 
Chalukyans. (See Crole, [ 
Chingleput, 92 seq.). Dr. Oppert (Orig. 
Inhabit, 98) takes the name to be de- 
rived from the Malla or Palli race. 


SEVEN SISTERS, or BROTHERS. 
The popular name (Hind. sat-bhat) of 
a certain kind of bird, about the size 
of a thrush, common throughout most 

rts of India, Malacocercus terricolor, 
Боо, ‘Bengal babbler’ of Jerdon. 
The latter author gives the native 
name as Seven Brothers, which is the 
form also given in the quotation below 
from Tribes on My Frontier. The bird 
is so named from being constantly 
seen in little companies of about that 
number. Its characteristics are well 
given in the quotations. See also 
Jerdon's Birds (Godwin-Austen's ed., 

ii 59) In China certain birds of 
starling kind are called by the Chinese 
pa-ko, or “Eight Brothers,” for a like 
reason. See Collingwood's Rambles of a 
Naturalist, 1868, p. 319. (See MYNA.) 


1878. — * Tho Seven Sisters protend to 
feed on insects, but that is only when tho: 
cannot get peas . . . sad-coloured birds 
hopping about in tho dust, and incessantly 
talking whilst thoy hop."—7A ELA 
In My Indian Garden, 30-31. 

1883.—“. . . the Satbhai or ‘Seven 
Brothers’ . . . аго too shrewd and knowing 
to be mado fun of. . . . Among themselves 
they will quarrel by the hour, and bandy 
foul languago like fishwives ; but let a 
stranger treat one of their number with 
disrespect, and tho other six are in arms 
аб опсо, . . . Each Presidency of India has 
its own branch of this strange family. Here 
{ut Bombay) they aro brothers, and in Bon- 
e they are sisters; but everywhere, like 
Vordsworth's opinionative child, they are 
seven." — Tribes on My Frontier, 143. 


SEVERNDROOG, n.p А some- 
what absurd corruption, which has 
heen applied to two forts of some 
fame, viz. : 

a. Suvarna-druga, or Suwandrug, on 
the west coast, about 78 m. below 


`~ 
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SEYCHELLE ISLANDS. 


Bombay (Lat. 17° 48' N.). It was taken 
in 1755 by a small naval force from 
Tulaji Angria, of the famous piratical 
famil ! or the commander of ће 
expedition, Commodore James, and his 
monument on Shooters Hill, see 
Douglas, Bombay and W. India, i. 117 
seq.) 

b. Savandrug; a remarkable double 
hill-fort in Mysore, standing on a 
two-topped bare rock of granite, which 
was taken by Lord Cornwallis’s army 
in 1791 (Lat. 12° 55). [Wilks (Hist. 
Sketches, Madras reprint, i. 228, ii. 
939) calls it Savendy Droog, and Saven- 
droog.] 


SEYCHELLE ISLANDS, ap: A 
cluster of islands in the Indian Ocean, 
politically subordinate to the British 
Government of Mauritius, lying be- 
between 3? 40' & 4° 50' S. Lat., and 
about 950 sea-miles east of Mombas on 
the E. African coast. There are 29 
or 30 of the Seychelles proper, of whicli 
Mahé, the largest, is about 17 m. long 
by 3 or 4 wide. The principal 
islands are granitie, and rise *in the 
centre of a vast plateau of coral? of 
some 120 m. diameter. 

These islands are said to have heen 
visited by Soares in 1506, and were 
known vaguely to ithe Portuguese 
navigators of the 16th} century as the 
Seven Brothers (Os sete Irmanos or 
Hermanos), sometimes Seven Sisters 
(Sete Irmanas), whilst irt:Delisles Map 
of Asia (1700) we have boih “les Sept 
Frères” and “les Sept Sœurs.” Ad- 
joining these on the W. or S.W. we 
find also on the old maps a group 
called the Almirantes, and this group 
has retained that name to the present 
day, constituting now an appendage 
of the Seychelles. 

The islands remained uninhabited, 
and apparently unvisited, till near the 
middle of the 18th century. In 1742 
the celebrated Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
who was then Governor of Mauritius 
and the Isle of Bourbon, despatched 
two small vessels to explore the islands 
of this little archipelago, an expedi- 
tion which was renewed by Lazare 
Picault, the commander of one of the 
two vessels, in 1774, who gave to the 
principal island the name of Mahé 
and to the group the. паше of Iles de 
Bourdonnais, for which Iles Mahé 
(which is the name given in the 


SEYCHELLE ISLANDS. 


Neptune Orientale of D’Apres de 
Manneville, 1775, pp. 29-38, and the 
charts), seems to have been substituted. 
Whatever may have been La Bour- 
donnais’ plans with respect to these 
islands, they were interrupted by his 
engagement in the Indian campaigns 
of 1745-46, and his government of 
машынан стаз деу p. In 
56 the Sieur Morphey (Murp! 
commander of the VEM Le UM 
was sent by M. Magon, Governor of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, to take posses- 
sion of the Island of Mahé. But it 
seeins doubtful if any actual settlement 
of the islands by the French occurred 
till after 1769. [See the account of 
the islands in Owen’s Narrative, ii. 158 


segg. 

A question naturally has suggested 
itself to usas to how the group came by 
the name of the Seychelles Islands; and 
it is one to which mo trustworthy 
answer will be easily found in English, 
if at all. Even French works of pre- 
tension (eg. the Dictionnaire de la 
Rousse) are found to state that the 
islands were named after the “ Minister 
of Marine, Herault de Séchelles, who 
was eminent for his services and his 
nble administration. He was the first 
to establish a French settlement there.” 
This is quoted from La Rousse; but 
the fact is that the only man of the 
name known to fame is the Jacóbin 
and friend of Danton, along with 
whom he perished by the guillotine. 
There never was a Minister of Marine 
so called! The name Séchelles first 
(so far as we can learn) appears in 
the Hydrographie Française ot Belin, 
1767, where in a map entitled Carle 
réduite du Canal de Mozambique the 
islands are given as Les Iles Sécheyles, 
with two enlarged plans en cartouche 
of the Port de Séheyles. In 1767 also 
Chev. de Grenier, commanding the 
Heure du Berger, visited the Islands, 
and in his narrative states that he had 
with him the chart of Picault, “envoyé 

ar La Bourdonnais pour reconnoitre 
fs isles des Sept Fréres, lesquelles ont 
été depuis nommée iles Mahd et ensuite 
iles Séchelles.” We have not been 
able to learn by whom the latter name 
was given, but it was probably by 
Morphey of the Cerf; for among 
Dalrymples Charts (pub. 1771), there 
is a “Plan of the Harbour adjacent to 
Bat River ou the Island Seychelles, 
from a French plan made in 1756, 
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ра by Bellin” And there can 
e no doubt that the name was. be- 
Stowed in honour of Moreau de St- 
chelles, who was Contróleur-Général 
des Finances in France in 1754-58, т.е. 
at the very time when Governor Magon 
sent Capt. Morphey to take possession. 
One of the islands again is called 
Silhouette, the name of an official who 
had been Commissaire du roi près le 
Compagnie des Indes, and succeeded 
Moreau de Séchelles as Controller of 
Finance ; and another is called Praslin, 
apparently after the Duc de Choiseul 

raslin who was Minister of Mariue 
from 1766 to 1770. 

The exact date of the settlement of 
the islands we have not traced. We 
can only say that it must have been 
between 1769 and 1772. The quota- 
tion below from the Abbé Rochon 
shows that the islands were not settled. 
when he.yisited them in 1769 ; whilst 
that from Capt. Neale shows that they 
were settled before his visit in 1772. 
Tt will he seen that both Rochon and 
Neale speak of Mahé as “the island 
Seychelles, or Sécheyles,” as in Belin’s 
chart of 1707. It seems probable that 
the cloud under which La Bourdonnais 
fell, on his return to France, must 
have led to the suppression of his 
name in connection with tlie group. 

The islands surrendered to the 

English Commodore Newcome in 1794, 
and were formally ceded to England 
with Mauritius in 1815. Seychelles 
appears to be an erroneous English 
spelling, now however become estal- 
lished. (For valuable assistance in 
the preceding article we are indebted. 
to the courteous communications of 
M. James Jackson, Librarian of the 
Société de Géographie at Paris, and of 
M. С. Marcel of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale. And see, besides the works 
quoted here, a paper by M. Elie Pujot, 
in L'Explorateur, vol. iii, (1876) pp. 
593-596). 

The following passage of Pyrard 

probably refers to the Seychelles: 


с. 1610. —'* Le Roy (des Maldives) enuoya 
par deux foys vn trés expert piloto pour 
aller descouvrir упо certaine isle попипбо 
pollowogs, qui leur est presque inconnus. 
. . + Ils disent aussi que le diable les y 
tourmentoit visiblement, et que ч Visle 
elle est fertilo en toutes sortes de fruicts, 
et mesmo ils ont opinion quo ces gros Cocos 
medicinaux qui sont si chors-là en viennent. 
. « - Elle est sous la hauteur do dix 
au delà do la ligne et enuiron.six vingt 


SHA, SAH. 


liouts des Maldiuos. . . nnm COCO-DE- 
MER).—Pyrard de Laval, i. 212. ‘Also see 
Mr. Gray's note in Hak. Soc. ed. i. 296, 
where he explains the word pollowoys in tho 
above Quotation as tho Maloy pulo, ‘an 
island,’ Malé Fólárahi.] t 

1769.—'* The principal places, tho situation 
of which I dotbrmined, are the Secheyles 
islands, the flat of Cargados, the Salha da 
Maha, the island of Diego Garcia, and the 

‘Adu isles. The island Secheyles has an 
exceedingly good harbour. . . . This island 
is Semi with wood to tho vory summit of 
the mountains, . .. In 1769 whon Ispenta 
month hero in order to dotormine its ition 
with the utmost exactness, Sechoyles and 
the adjacent i:les were inhabited Уу 
monstrous crocodiles ; but а small establish- 
ment has зіпсо been formed on it for the 
cultivation of cloves and nutmogs. — Voyage 
to Madagascar and the E. Indies by the A 
Rochon, E.T., London, 1792, р. liii. 

]772,—'' The island named Seychelles is 
inhabited by tho French, and has a 
harbour. . . . I shall hero deliver my 
opinion that theso islands, whoro wo now 
are, are the Three Brothers and the adjacent 
islands . . . as there are no islands to the 
eastward of them in these latitudes, and 
‘many to the westward.” — Сар. Neale’s 
Passage from Bencoolen to the Seychelles 
Islands in the Nwift’ Grab, Та Dunn's | 
Directory, ed, 1780, pp.-225, 232. 

1901.—‘ For а man of energy, persevor- 
а and temperate habits, Seychelles 
affords as good an opening as any tropical 
colony." —/teport of. Administrator, in Temes, 
Oct. 2.] 


SHA, SAH, з А merchant or 
banker; often now attached as a 
surname. It is Hind. sgh and shu 
from Skt. sddhu, ‘perfect, virtuous, теғ 
ене; (‘prudhomme’). See SOW- 


[c..1809.—'*, . . the people here called 
Mahajans (Mahajun), Sahu, and Bahariyas, 
live by lending money."—Buchanan Hamil- 
tan, К. India, ti. 573. 


SHAHBASH! interj. ‘Well done!’ 
‘Bravo!’ Pers. Shdh-bdsh. ‘Rex 
fias ' 2 [Rather shad-bash, * Be joyful.’] 


с. 1010.—''Lo Roy fit rencontre de moy 
. . + mo disant vn mot qui est commun 
en toute l'Inde, à savoir Sabatz, qui vout 
airs grand moroj, et Sue aussi à jior, vn 

omme pour quelque chose qu'il i 
fait." Pyrard de Laval, i. 224, RU qn. 

[1843.—** I was awakened at night from a 
sound sleep зу tho repeated gavüshes | гал / 
otha! from the residence of tho thanndar.” 
—Davridson, Travels in Upper India, і. 209.] 


* ““ At pueri ludentes, Rez eris, 
Si recte facles,"— Hor. Ep. 1. um 
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8. . Pers. Shali- 
bandar, lit. ‘King of the Haven,’ 
Harbour-Master. із was the title 
of an dfficer at native ports all over 
the Indian seas, who was the chief 
authority with whom foreign traders 
and ship-masters had to transact. He 
was often also head of the Customs. 
Hence the name is of prominent and 
frequent occurrence in the old narra- 
tives. Portuguese authors generally 
write the word Xabander,; ours Sha- 
bunder or Sabundar. The title is not 
obsolete, though it does not now exist 
in India; the quotation from Lane 
shows its recent existence in Cairo, 
(end the Persians still call their 
Consuls Shdh-bandar (Burton, Ar. 
Nights, iii. 158)) In the marine 
Malay States the Shábandar was, and 
robably is, an important officer of 
State. "The passages from Lane and 
from Tavernier show that the title 
was not confined to seaports. At 
Aleppo Thevenot (1663) calls the 
corresponding official, perhaps hy a 
mistake, ‘Schetk Bandar’ (Voyages, 
iii. Los [This is the office which 
King Mihrjün conferred upon Sindhad 
the Seaman, when he made him **his 
agent for the port and registrar of all 
ships that entered the harbour” 
(Burton, iv. 851)]. 


. €. 1350.— Tho chief of all tho Musulmans 
inthiscity (Aau/am—seco QUILON) is Mahom- 
med Shahbandar.”"—/ban Batita, iv. 100. 

с. 1539.—-“ This King (of the Batas) under- 
standing that I had brought him a Letter 
and a Present from the Captain of Maluca, 
caused mo to bo entertained by the Xaban- 
dar, who is he that with absoluto Powor 
governs all the affairs of the Army."— Pinto 
(orig. cap. xv.), in Cogan's Transl. p. 18. 

1552.—'* And he who most insisted on this 
was a Moor, Xabandar of the Guzarates" 
(at Malacca).—Castanheda, ii. 359, 

1553.—'*A Moorish lord called Sabayo 
sd) t4 D S жоп газ һе Пози that 

elong e о of th 
parts of Christendom, desiring to AS ud 
es oa on ШУ maor 03 for a certain 
ew who was in his servico as Sha- 
bandar (Xabandar), and asked him if he 
knew of what nation woro tho people who 
came in these ships. . . ."—Barros, [i iv. 11. 

1561.—'*. .. a boatman, who, h X 
galled himself Xabandar.”—Correa, Tata 

1599.—“ The Sabandar tooke off my Н 
and put a Roll of white linnen abort zu 
head. . . ."—J. Davis, in Purchas, i. 12. 


[1604.—“ Sabindar.” See under KLING-] 
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1606.—‘‘ Then came the Sabendor with 
light, and brought the Generall to his house.” 
—JMiddleton's Voyage, E. (4). 


1610.—'* The Sabander and tho Govornor 
of Maxcock (a pre scituated by the River). 
e e —Peter Williamson Floris, in Purchas, 
1. 922. 

(1615.—“ The opinion of tho Sabindour 
shall be taken."— Foster, Letters, iv. 79.] 


с. 1650,— < Coming to Golconda, I found 
that the person whom I had left in trust 
vith my chamber was dead : but that which 
I observ'd most remarkable, was that I 
found the door seal'd with two Seals, ono 
boing the Cadi's or chicf Justico's, the other 
the Sha-Bander's or Provost of the Mer- 
chants.”—TZavernier, E.T. Pt. ii. 186; [ed. 
Ball, ii. 70]. 

1673.—'*'fho Shawbunder has his Gran- 
deur too, as well as recoipt of Custom, for 
which he 'pays the King yearly 22,000 
Thomands,"— Fryer, 922, 

1088.—'* Whon wo arrived at Achin, I 
was carried before tho Shabander, tho chief 
Magistrate of tho City. . . ."—Dampier, i. 
502. 

1711.—‘‘ The Duties tho Honourable Com- 
pany require to be paid here on Goods aro 
not above one fifth Part of what is paid 
to the Shabander or Custom-Master."— 
Lockyer, 223. 

1726.—Valentyn, v. 313, gives a list of 
tho Sjahbandars of Malakka from 1641 to 
1725. They are names of Dutchmon. 


[1727. — “ Shawbandaar." 
TENASSERIM.] 


1759.—'*I have received a long letter 
from the Shahzada, in which he complains 
that you have begun to carry on a large 
trade in salt, and betel nut, and refuse to 
pay the duties on those articles . . . which 
practice, if continued, will oblige him to 
throw up his post of Shahbunder Droga 
(Daroga)."—IV. Hastings to tho Chief at 
Dacca, in Van Sittart, i. 5. 


1708.—'*. . . two or threo days after my 
arrival (at Batavia), the landlord of the 
hotel where I lodged told me ho had been 
ordered by the shebandar to let mo know 
that my carriage, as well as others, must 
stop, if I should meet the Governor, or any 
of the council; but I desired him to ac- 
quaint the shebandar that I could not 
consent to perform nm such coremony." 
—Сарі. Carteret, quoted by transl. of Sta- 
vorinus, і. 281. 


1795.—‘' The descendant of a Portuguese 
family, named Jaunsee, whose origin was 
very low . . . was invested with the im- 
portant office of Shawbunder, or intendant 
of the port, and receiver of the port cus- 
toms,”~—Symes, p. 160. 


1837.—''The Seyd Mohammad El Mah- 
roockeo, the Shahbendar (chief of the 
Merchants of Cairo) hearing of this event, 
suborned a common fellah. . . ."—Zane'a 
Mod. Egyptians, ed. 1837, i. 157. 
ЗЕ 


See under 
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SHADDOCE, s This name 
properly belongs to the West Indies, 

aving been given, according to 
Grainger, from that of the English- 
man who first brought the fruit 
thither from the East, and who was, 
according to Crawfurd, an interloper 
captain, who traded to the Archipe| 
about the time of the Revolution, and 
is mentioned by his contemporary 
Dampier. The fruit is the same as the 
pommelo qu ‘And the name appears 
from a modern quotation below to be 
now occasionally in India. 
[Nothing definite seems to be known 
of this Capt. Shaddock. Mr. Ri C. A. 
Prior (7 ser. N. & Q., vii. 375) writes: 
“Lunan, in ‘Hortus Jamaicensis, vol. 
li. p. 171, pn fruit is not near 
so large as the shaddock, which re- 
ceived its name from a Capt. Shaddock, 
who first brought the plant from the 
East Indies,’ The name of the captain 
is helieved to have been Shattock, one 
not uncommon in the west of Somerset- 
shire. Sloane, in his ‘Voyage to 
Jamaica,’ 1707, vol. i. p. 41 says, ‘The 
seed of this was first brought to 
Barbados by one Capt. Shaddock, 
commander of an East Indian ship, 
who EIE at qu wend in is 
passage to England, and left its see 
Шеге.” Watt (Econ. Dict. ii. 349) 
remarks that the Indian vernacular 
name Ваай ната выспа аң 
suggests its having been originally 
pee from Batavia] s 


1754.—'*. . . pimple-noses (pommelo), 
сайса in the West indies, Садо в а very 
fine largo fruit of the citron-kind, but of four 
or five times its size. . . ."—/tes, 19.] 

1761.— 
** Nor let thy bright impatient flames de- 
sti 


TO: 
The melden Shaddock, the forbidden 
fruit. . . ."—Grainger, Bk. I. 


1803.—'*'Tho Shaddock, or pumpelmos 
(pommelo), often grows to the sizo of a 
man's head."—/rreival's Ceylon, 313. 

[1832.—** Several trays of ripe fruits of 
the scason, viz., kurbootahs (shadock), 
kabooza (melons). . . .”-——Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali, Obsercations, i, 365.) 

1878.—‘. . . the splendid Shaddock that, 
weary of ripening, lays itself upon tho 
ground and swells at ease. . . ."—In My 
Indian Garden, 50. 


[1898.— 


©“ Не has stripped my rails of tho shaddock 
frails and the green unripened pine.” 


R. Kipling, Barrack Кот Ballads, р. 130.] 
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SHADE (TABLE-SHAD 
WALI-SHADB) s. A glass guar 
to protect a candle or simple oil-lamp 
from the wind. The oldest form, in 
use at the beginning of the last 
century, was a tall glass cylinder 
which stood on the tab le, the candle- 
stick and candle being placed bodily 
within in. In later days the universal 
forin has been that of an inverted 
dome fitting into the candlestick, 
which has an annular socket to receive 
it. The is a bracket at- 
tached to the wall, bearing a candle 
or cocoa-nut oil lamp, protected by 
such a shade. In the wine-drinking 
days of the earlier part of last century 
it was sometimes the subject of a 
challenge, or forfeit, for a man to 
empty a wall-shade filled with claret. 
The second quotation below gives a 
notable description of a captain's outfit 
when taking the field in the 18th 
century. 

1780.—" Borrowed last Month by a Por- 
son or Persons unknown, out of a private 
Gentleman's House near the Esplanado, a 
very e:ogant Pair of Candle Shades. Who- 
ever will return tho same will receive a 
reward of 40 Sica Rupecs. — N.B. е 
Shades have private marks."— ZficEy's Bengal 
Gazette, April 8. 

1789.—‹ His tent is furnished with a good 
large bed, mattress, pillow, &c., a few camp- 
stools or chairs, а folding table, a pair of 
shades for his candles, six or seven trunks 
with table equipage, his stock of linen (at 
least 24 shirts); some dozens of wine, 


brandy, and gin; r, and biscuit; 
and a hampor of {го рош) "nnd his milch- 
gont.” —Munro's Narrative, 186. 


1817.—'*I am now finishing this lotter by 
enndle-light, with tho help of a handker- 
chiof tied ovor the shade."—7. Munro, in 
Life, i. 511. 

. [1838.—'* Wo brought carpets, and chande- 
liers, and wall shades (the great staple 
commodity of Indian furniture), from Cal- 


cutta, . . ."—4Afíss Eden, Up i 
Ynd ed. ї. 182.] ae Up ioe. Corry, 


SHAGREEN, в. This English word, 
—French chagrin; Ital. zigrino; Mid. 
High Ger. Zager, —comes from the Pers. 
saghri, Turk. sdghri, meaning properly 
the croupe or quarter of a horse, from 
which the peculiar granulated leather, 
also called sdghri in the East, was 
originally made. Diez considers the 
French @ 

in the sense of vexation to be the same 
word, as certain hard skins repare.l 
in this way were used as fi es and 


and English adopted) chagrin | SALT: 


SHALEE, SHALOO. 


hence the word is used figuratively for 
wing vexation, as (he states) the 
tal. lima also is (Etym. Worterbuch, ed. 
1861, ii, 240). He might have added 
the figurative origin of tribulation. 
[rns view is accepted by the N.E.D.; 
ut Prof. Skeat (Concise Dict.) denies 
its correctness.] 

1663.—". . . à Аер... on y travaille 
aussi bien qu'à Damas lo варті, qui cst co 
qu'on appelle chagrin en France, mais l'en 
en fait une bien plus grande quantité on 
Perse. . . . Le варті sa fait de crou 
d'ane,” &o.—Thevenot, Voyages, iii. 115-116, 

1862.—“‘ Saghree, or Keemookt, Horse or 
Ass-Hide.” — Punjab Trade Report, App. 
cexx.; [For an account of the manufacture 
of kimukht, sce Hoey, Mon. on Trades and 
Manufactures of N. India, 94.] 


SHAITAN, Ar. ‘The Evil One; 
Satan. Shattan Еа bhai, ‘Brother of 
the Arch-Enemy,’ was a title given to 
Sir C. Napier by the Amirs of Sind 
and their Followers He was not the 
first great English soldier to whom 
this title had been applied in the 
East. In the romance of Cœur de 
Lion, when Richard entertains a de- 
putation of Saracens by serving at 
table the head of one of their brethren, 
we are told : 


“ Every man sat stylle and pokyd othir ; 
They saide: ‘This is the Develys brothir, 
That sles our men, and thus hem eetes. . .” 
[c. 1630. —**But a Monntebank or Impostor 

is nick-named Shitan.' Tabib, i.e. tho Devil's 

tanh я T. Herbert, ed. 1677, 

р. 


1753. — “God preserve me from the 
Scheithan Alragim.”—Haniay, iii. 90.] 

1863.—'* Not many years ago, an cccen- 
tric gentleman wrote from Sikkim to the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, 
stating that, on tho snows of the mountains 
there were found certain mysterious foot- 
steps, more than 30 or 40 paces asunder, which 
the natives alleged to be Shaitan's. The 
writer at the samo time offered, if Govorn- 
ment would give him leave of absence for a 
certain period, ctc., to go and trace tho 
author of these mysterious vestiges, and 
thus this strange creature would be dis- 
covered without any expense to Government. 
The notion of catching Shaitan without any 
expense to. Government, was a sublime picco 
of Anglo-Indian tact, but the offer was not 
accepted."—Sir JJ. Yule, Notes to Friar 
Jordanus, 37. 


SHALEE, SHALOO, SHELLA, 
O, &c, s We have a little 
doubt as to the identity of all these 
words; the two latter occur in old 
works as names of cotton stuffs; the 


SHALEE, SHALOO. 


first two (Shakespear and Fallon give 
sali) are names in familiar use for a 
soft twilled cotton stuff, of a Turkey- 
red colour, somewhat resembling what 
we call, by what we had judged to be 
а modification of the word, shaloon. 
But we find that Skeat and other 
authorities ascribe the latter word to 
a corruption of Chalons, which gave 
its name to certain stufls, apparently 
bed-coverlets of some sort. 'Thus iu 
Chaucer : 


* With shotes and with chalons faire 
yspreddo."— 7e Rece's Tale. 


On which Tyrwhitt quotes from the 
Monasticon,“ . . . aut pannos pictos qui 
vocantur chalons loco lectisternit.” dee 
also in Liber Albus: 

“La charge de chalouns ct draps do 
Reynes. . . ."—p. 225, also at p. 231. 

о. 1343.—“I went then to Skáliyat (near 
Calicut—see CHALIA) a very pretty town, 
where they mako tho stuffs (qu. shali?) 
that bear its name.”—Jbn Batuta, iv. 109. 


[It is exceedingly difficult to dis- 
entangle the meanings and derivations 
of this series of words. In the first 
place we have saloo, Hind. sala, the 
Turkey-red cloth above described ; а 
word which is derived by Platts from 
Skt. sala, ‘a kind of astringent sub- 
stance,’ aud is perhaps the same word 
as the Tel. sdl#, ‘cloth? This was 
originally an Indian fabric, but has 
now been replaced in the bazars by 
an English cloth, the art of dyeing 
which was introduced by French 
refugees who came over after the 
Revolution (see 7 ser. N. Ф Q. viii. 
485 seq.) See PIECE-GOODS, SALOÓ- 
PAUTS. 


[e. 1590. —** Sálu, рог piece, 8 К. to 2 M." 
—aAin, i. 94. 

[1610. — '*Sallallo, blue and black.”— 
Dancers, Letters, i. 

[1072.—'*Salloos, mado at Gulcundah, 
and brought from thence to Surat, and go 
to England."—In Birdicood, Report on Old 
Records, 62. 

1896.—'*Salu is another fabric of а red 
colour prepared by dyeing English cloth 
named тйгп, (‘American’) in the al dye, 
and was formerly extensively used for 
turbans, curtains, borders of female coats 
and female dress." —Muhammad Hadi, Mon. 
on Dyes, 84. 


Next we have shelah, which moy 
be identical with Hind. seld, whic 
Platts connects with Skt. chela, chaila, 
*a piece of cloth, and defines as “a 
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kind of scarf or mantle (of silk, or 
lawn, or muslin ; usually composed of 
four breadths depending from the 
shoulders loosely over the body: it is 
much worn and given as a present, in 
the Dakkhan); silk turban.” In the 
Deccan it seems to be worn by men 
(Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras re- 
print, 18). The Madras Gloss. gives 
sheelay, Mal. shila, said to be from 
Skt. chira, ‘a strip of cloth,’ in the 
sense of clothes; and sullah, Hind. 
sela, ‘gauze for turbans,’ 


[c. 1590.—''Shelah, from the Dek'han, 
por piece, і to 2 M." — 1н, i. 95. 

[1598.—** Cheyla," in Linschoten, i. 91. 

[1800.—'* Shillas, or thin white muslins, 
. . « They are very coarse, and aro somo- 
times striped, and then called Dupattus (seo 
DOOP )."—JBuchanan, Mysore, ii. 240.] 

-1809. — “Tho shalie, a long piece of 
coloured silk or cotton, is wrapped round 
the waist in the form of a petticoat, which 
leaves part of ono leg bare, whilst the other 
із cove! to tho ancle with long and 
graceful folds, gatharod up in front, so as 
toleave one end of tho shalie to cross tho 
breast, and form a drapery, which is some- 
times thrown over tho head as a _veil,”"— 
Maria Graham, 3. [But as Sir H. Yule 
suggested, in this form the word may 
represent Saree.] 

1813.—*' Red Shellas or Salloes. . . ."— 
AMilburne, i. 124. 

k » “His shela, of fine cloth, with a 
silk or gold thread border. . . ."— Trans. 
Lit. Soc. Bo. iii. 219 seq. 

[1900.—** Sela, Dupatta—worn by men over 
shoulders, tucked round waist, ends hanging 
in front . . . plain body and borders richly 
ornamented with gold thread ; white, yellow, 
and green; worn in full dress, sometimes 
merely thrown over shoulders, with tho 
ends hanging in front from either shoulder.’ 
— Yusuf Ali, Mon. оњ Silk, 72. 


The following may represent the 
same word, or be perhaps connected 
with P.—H. chilla, ‘a selvage, gold 
threads in the border of a turban, с 

610.—'*Tsyle, tho corge, Rs. 70."— 
De pred i.72.] Md 

1615.—'*320 pieces red zelas."— Foster, 
Letters, iv. 129. o same word is used by 
Cocks, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 4.] 


SHAMA, s. Hind. suma, [Skt. 
зуйта ‘black, dark-coloured?] A 
favourite song-bird and cage-bird, 
Kitta cincla macrura, Gmel. “In con- 
finement it imitates the notes of other 
birds, and of various animals, with 
ease and accuracy " (Jerdon). The long 
tail seems to indicate the identity of. 
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this bird rather than the maing (see 
MYNA) with that described by Aelian. 
[Mr. M‘Crindle (Invasion of India, 
186) favours the identification of the 
bird with the Maind.] 

с. A.D. 250.—'* Thero is COE birg found 
among the Indians, which is of tho size 0! 
a staring. It is particoloured ; and in 
imitating the voice of man it is more 
loquacious and clever than a parrot. But 
it docs not readily bear confinement, and 
yearning for liberty, and longing for inter- 
course with its kind, it prefers hunger to 
bondage with fat living. The Macedonians 
who dwell among the Indians, in the city 
of Bucéphala and thereabouts . . . call tho 
bird кєркїшө (‘Taily ') ; and tho namo arose 
from tho fact that the bird twitches his tail 
just like a wagtail." —Aelian, de Nat. Anim. 
xvi. 3. 


SHAMAN, SHAMANISM, 5. 
These terms are applied in modern 
times to superstitions of the kind that. 
connects itself with exorcism and 
“devil-dancing” as their most romi- 
nent characteristic, and which are 
found to prevail with wonderful 
identity of circumstance among non- 
Caucasian races over parts of the earth 
most remote from one another; not 
only among the vast variety of Indo- 
Chinese tribes, but among the Dra- 
vidian tribes of India, the Kreddahs of 
Colon, the races of Siberia, and tlie 

nations of N. and S. America. 
“Hinduism has assimilated these 
*prior superstitions of the sons of 
Tur, as Mr. Hodges calls them, in 
the form of Tantrika mysteries, whilst, 
in the wild performance of the Danc- 
ing Dervishes at Constantinople, we 
see, perhaps, again, the infection of 
Turanian blood breaking out from the 
very heart of Mussulman orthodoxy” 
(see Notes to Marco Polo, Bk. П. 
ch, 50). The characteristics of Sha- 
manism is the existence of certain 
sooth-sayers or шейісіпе-теп, who 
profess a special art of dealing with 
the mischievous spirits who are sup- 
posed to produce illness and other 
calamities, and who invoke these 
spirits and ascertain the means of 
appeasing them, in trance produced. by 
fantastic ceremonies and convulsive 
dancings. 
. The immediate origin of the term 
is the title of the spirit-conjuror in 
the Tunguz language, which is shaman 
in that of the Manchus becoming sa- 
man, pl. samasa. But then in Chinese 
Sha-min or Shi-ndn is used for a 
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Buddhist ascetic, and this would seem. 
to be taken from the Skt. Sramana, 
Pali semana. Whether the Tanguz 
word is in any way connected with 
this or adopted from it, is a doubtful 
question. W. Schott, who has treated 
he matter elaborately (Uber den Dop- 
pelsinn des Wortes Schamane und dber 
den tungusichen Schamanen-Cultus am 
Hofe der Mandju Karsern, Berlin 
Akad. 1842), finds it difficult to suppose 
any connection. We, however, give a 
few quotations relating to the two 
words in one series. In the first two 
the reference is undoubtedly to Buddh- 
ist ascetics. 

c. B.C. 320.—'* Tods дё Харийуаѕ, rods 
uiv évriyordrous “YoBlous gyciv óvopá- 
собол, favras ё» rats tàus ётд ФОМА 
каї карт» dypluv, ёсӨўтаѕ & Exew amd 
фАоїшу devdpéwv, dépoüwiw» xupls Kal 
otvov.” —From Megasthenes, in Strabo, xv. 

c. 712.—'*All the Samanis assembled 
and sent a message to Bajhrá, saying, “ We 
are ndsik devotees. Our religion is one of 
peace and quiet, and fighting and slaying is 
prohibited, as well as all kinds of shedding 
of blood.”—Chach Хата, in Elliot, i. 158. 

1829.—'* Каті is the Mongol name of 
the spirit-conjuror or sorcerer, who before 
the introduction of Buddhism exercised 
among the Mongols the oflice of Sacrificer 
and Priest, as he still does among the 

| Tunguzes, Manjus, and other Asiatic tribes. 
...In Europe they are known by the 
Tunguz name schaman; among the Manjus 
as saman, and among the Tibetans as 
Habu. The Mongols now call them with 
contempt and abhorrence Bik or Bighe, i.e. 
‘Sorcerer,’ * Wizakd,' and; the women who 
give themselves to the like foolorics Udu- 
gun." —I. J. Sckmidt, Notes to Sanang Setzen, 
p. 416. 

1871. — “Among Siberian tribes, the 
shamans select children liable to convulsions 
as suitable to be brought up to the profession, 
which is apt to become hereditary with the 
epileptic tendencies it belongs to.”—Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, ii. 121. 


SHAMBOGUS, s. Сапат. shdna- 
or sdua-bhoga ; shandya, *allowance of 
grain paid to the village accountant,’ 
Skt. bhoga, ‘enjoyment.’ А village 
clerk or accountant. 

„ [с. 1766.—**. . . this order to be enforced 
in the accounts by the shanbague.”— Logan, 
Malabar, iii. 120. 

[1800.—'' Shanaboga, called Shanbogue 
| by corruption, and Curnum by the Musu- 

lmans, is tho village accountant.”— 
Buchanan's Mysore, і. 268.] 
i Y When e whole ran is col- 
ected, the shanbogue anc tail (see 
PATEL) carry it to the teshlldar's bed 
cherry."— T. Минго, in Life, i. 316. 


SHAMEEANA, SEMIANNA. 
SHAMEEANA, SEMIANNA, з. 


Pers. shamiyana or shdmiydna [ve 
doubtfully derived from Pers. shdh, 
‘king,’ mtyàna, ' centre?], an awning or 
flat tent-roof, sometimes without sides, 
but often in the present day with 
canauts; sometimes pitched like a 
раен before а large tent; often used 

y civil officers, when on tour, to hold 
their court or office proceedings coram 
populo, and in a manner generally ac- 
cessible. [In the early records the 
word is used for a kind of striped 
calico.] 

c. 1590.—'*The Shümyünah-awning is 
made of various sizes, but never moro than 
of 12 yards square."—Aia, i. 51. М 

[1609.— A sort of Calico here called semi- 
janes are also in abundance, it is broader 
than tho Calico.”— Danvers, Letters, i. 29.) 

(1613. — “Tho Hector having certain 
chucckeros (chucker) of fine Se chow- 
ters."—IJbid, i. 217. In Foster, iv. 239, 

. Semanes.] 

1616.—**. . . thoro is erected a throno 
foure foote from the ground in the Durbar 
Court from the backe whereof, to tho place 
whore tho King comes out, a square of 5 
paces long, and 43 broad was rayled in, 
and covered with fair Semiaenes or 
Canopies of Cloth of Gold, Silke, or Velvet 
ioyned Us perat and sustained with Canes 
so coverod."—Sir T. Roe, in Purchás, i.; 

Hak. Soc, i. 142. 

[1076.—'* We desire you to furnish him 
with all things necessary for his voyage, 
. . . with bridle and sadlo, Semeanoes, 
canatts (Canaut) . . ."—Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, i. 89.] 

1814.—** I had seldom occasion to look out 
for gardens or pleasuro grounds to pitch my 
tent or crect my Summ: or) 
the whole country being generally a garden." 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 455; 2n . ii. 64. 
In ii, 294 ho writes Shumeeana]. 

1857.—'* At an early hour wo rotired to 
rest. Our beds were arranged under large 
canopies, open on all sides, and which are 
termed the natives *Shameanahs.' "— 
М. Thornhill, Personal Adventures, 14. 


SHAMPOO, v. То knead and 
press the muscles with the view of 
relieving fatigue, &c. The word has 
now long been familiarly used in 
England. The Hind. verb is champnd, 
from the imperative of which, champd, 
this is most probably a corruption, as 
in the case of Bunow, Puckerow, &c. 
The process is described, though not 
cd by Terry, in 1616: “Taking 
thus their ease, they often call their 
Barbers, who tenderly gripe and smite 
their Armes and other parts of their 
bodies instead of exercise, to stirre the 
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bloud. It is a pleasing wantonn: 
and much valued? in thee hot climes 
(In Purchas, ii. 1475). The process was 
familiar to the Romans under the 
Empire, whose slaves employed in 
this way were styled éractator and 
tractatriz. [Perhaps the earliest refer- 
ence to ihe practice is in Strabo 
(McCrindle, Ancient India, 72).] But 
with the ancients it scems to have 
heen allied to vice, for which there is 
no ground that we know in the Indian 
custom. 


1748.—“ Shampooing is an oporation not 
known in Europo, and is peculiar to tho 
Chinese, which I had once tho curiosity to 
go through, and for which I paid but a 
trifle. However, had I not seon sevoral 
China merchants shampooed before me, I 
should havo beon apprehensivo of dangor, 
even at tho sight of all the different in- 
struments. . . ." (Tho account is good, but 
too long for oxtract.)— Voyage to the Е. 
Indies in 1747 and 1748. London, 1762, 
p. 226. 

1750-60.—'*'The practice of cham) 7 
which by the best intelligence I could 
gather is dorived from tho Chinese, may 
not be unworthy particularizing, as it is 
littlo known to the modern Europeans. . . ." 
—Grose, i. 113. This writer quotes Martial, 
iii. Ep. 82, and Seneca, Epist. 66, to show 
that the practico was known in ancient 
Rome. 

1800.—'* The Sultan generally rose at 
break of day: after being champoed, and 
rubbed, he washed himself, and read the 
Koran for an hour."—JBeaíson, War with 


Tippoo, p. 159. 

1810.—‘‘ Shampo! may be compared 
tole gentle кисайта o the’ whole Person, 
and is the same operation described by the 
voyagers to the Southern and Pacific ocean." 
mg Hist. Sketches, Madras reprint, 
i. 276. 

, ‘Thon whilst they fanned the 
childron, or champooed thom if they were 
restless, thoy to tell stories, some of 
which dealt of marvels as great as those re- 
corded in tho 1001 Nights."— Муз. Sherwood, 
Autobiog. 410. 


з “That considerable reliof is ob- 
tained from shampoing, canuot be doubted ; 
I have repeatedly been restored surprisingly 
from severe fatigue. . . ."— Williamson, V. 
АГ. ii. 198. 

1813.—'* Thore is sometimes а voluptuous- 
ness in the climate of India, a stillness in 
nature, an indescribable softness, which 
soothes the mind, and gives it up to the 
most delightful sensations: independent of 
the effects of opium, champoing, and other 
luxuries indulged in by oriental sensuniists.’ 
— Forbes, Or. Mem. i. 35; [2nd ed, i. 25.] 


SHAN, np. The name which we 
have learned from the Burmese to 
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apply to the le who call them- 
Cau the "a ai, kindred to the 
Siamese, and occupying extensive tracts 
in Indo-China, intermediate between 
Burma, Siam, and China. They are 
the same people that have been known, 
after the Portugues and some of the 
carly R. C. issionaries, as Laos 
(q.v.) ; but we now give the name an 
extensive signification covering the 
whole race. The Siamese, who have 
been for centuries politically the most 
important branch of this race, call (or 
did call themselves—see De la Lou- 
bère, who is very accurate) T'ai-Noc 
or ‘Little T'ai whilst they applied 
the term Z’ai-Yat, or ‘Great Tal,’ to 
their northern kindred or some part 
of these ;* sometimes also callin the 


latter T'as-giit, or the “Та? left be hind.’ | gra) 


The ‘Tai or Shan are certainly the 
most numerous and widely spread race 
in Indo-China, and innumerable petty 
Shan States exist on the borders of 
Burma, Siam, and China, more or less 
dependent on, or tributary to, their 

werful neighbours. They are found 
Fom the extreme north of the Irawadi 
Valley, in the vicinity of Assam, to 
the borders of Camboja ; and in nearly 
all we find, to a degree unusual in 
the case of populations politically so 
segregated, a certain homogeneity in 
lan civilisation, and religion 
(Buddhist), which seems td point to 
their former union in considerable 
States. 

One branch of the race entered and 
conquered Assam in the 13th century, 
and from the name by which they 
were known, Ahom or Aham, was 
derived, by the frequent exchange of 
aspirant and sibilant, the name, just 
used, of the province itself. The most 
extensive and central Shan State, which 
occupied a position between Ava an 
Yunnan, is known in the Shan tradi- 
tions as Mung-Mau, and in Burma by 
the Buddhisto-classical name of Kau- 
sambi (from a famous city of that 
name in ancient India) corrupted by 
a usual process into Ko-Shan-pyt and 
interpreted to mean ‘Nine-Shan- 
States, Further south were those 
T’ai States which have usually been 
called Laos, and which formed several 
considerable kingdoms, going through 
Many vicissitudes of power. Several 


* On the probable indication of Great and Li 
used in fashion, remarks ied 
Marco Polo, bk. fll, ch 9. Biete en 


2 SHAN. 
of their capitals were visited and their 
ruins described by the late Francis 
Garnier, and the cities of these and 
many smaller States of the same race, 
all built on the same general quadran- 
ular plan, are spread broadcast over 
that part of Indo-China which extends 
from Siam north of Yunnan. f 

Mr. Cushing, in the Introduction to 
his Shan Dictionary (Rangoon, 1881), 
divides the Shan family by dialectic 
indications into the Ahoms, whose 
language is now extinct, the Chinese 
Shan (occupying the central territory 
of what was Mau or Kausimbi), the 
Shan. (Proper, or Burmese Shan), Laos 
(or Siamese Shan), and Siamese. 

The term Shan is borrowed from 
the Burmese, in whose peculiar ortho- 
phy the name, though pronounced 
Shán, is written rham. Wè have not 
met with its use in English prior to 
the Mission of Col. Symes in 1795. 
It appears in the map illustrating his 
narrative, and once or twice in the 
narrative itself, and it was frequently 
used by his companion, F. Buchanan, 
whose papers were only published 
many years afterwards in various 
periodicals diflicult to meet with. It 
was not until the Burmese war of 
1824-1826, and the active investiga- 
tion of our Eastern frontier which 
followed, that the name became popu- 
larly known in British India. Тһе 
best notice of the Shans that we are 
acquainted with is а scarce pamphlet 
hy Mr. Ney Elias, printed by the 
Foreign Dept. of Calcutta in 1876 
(Introd. Sketch of the Hist. of the Shans, 
dc.), [The ethnology of the race is 
discussed by J. G. Scott, Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 187 segg. Also see 
Prince Henri d'Orleans, Du Tonkin «wc 
Indes, 1898; H. S. Hallett, Among the 


d | Shans, 1885, and A Thousand Miles on 


an Elephant, 1890.] 

., Though the name as we have taken 
it is a Burmese oral form, it seems to 
be essentially a genuine ethnic name 
for the race. It is applied in the 
form Sam by the Assamese, and the 
Kakhyens; the Siamese themselves 
have an obsolete Siém (written Steyam) 
for themselves, and Sieng (Steyang) for 
the Laos. The former d із evi- 
dently the Sten, which the Chinese 
üsed іп the compound Sten-lo (for 
Siam,—see Marco Polo, 9nd ed. Bk. 
lii. ch. 7, note 3), and from which 
we got, probably through a Malay 
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medium, our Siam (q.v.). The Bur- 
mese distinguish the Siamese Shans 
as Yudia (see JUDEA) Shans, a term 
perhaps sometimes including Siam 
itself. Symes gives this (through 
Arakanese corruption) as *Yoodra- 
Shaan and de кароу no doubt im- 
properly) са e Manipür people 
* Cassay а (es САВВАУ). PESE 


1795.—'' These events did not deter Shan- 
buan from pursuing his favourite scheme 
of conquest to the westward. The fertilo 
plains and populous towns of Munnipoora 
and the Cassay Shaan, attracted his am- 
bition."—Symes, p. 77. 

» .— "Zemco (see JANGOMAY), Sanda- 
poora, and many districts of the Yoodra 
Shaan to the eastward, were tributary, and 
pud by Chobwas, who annually paid 

omago to the Birman king."— bid. 102. 

» . “Shaan, or Shan, is a very com- 
prehensivo term given to different nations, 
some independent, others tho subjects of the 
greator states.”"—JUid, 274. 

c. 1818.—'*. . . They were assisted by 
many of tho Zabod (sce CHOBWA) or 

etty princes of the Sciam, subject to the 

urmese, who, wearied by the oppressions 
and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins and 
generals, had revolted, and made common 
cause with the enemies of their cruel masters. 
. .. The war which the Burmese had to 
support with these enomies was long and 
disastrous . . . instead of overcoming the 
Sciam (they) only lost day by day the 
territories . . . and saw their princes range 
themselves . . . under the protection of tho 
King of Siam."—Sangermano, p. 57. 

1861.— 
“ Fie, Fie! Captain Spry ! 

You are surely in joke 

With your wires and your trams, 

Going past all the Shams 
With branches to Bam-you (see BAMO), and 

end in A-smoke.” 
Ode оп the proposed Yunnan Railway. 

Bhamo and Esmok wore names constantly 
recurring in the late Capt. Spry's railway 
Projects. 


SHANBAFF, SINABAFF, &c., s. 
Pers. shánbáft. А stuff often men- 
tioned in the early narratives as an 
export from Bengal and other parts 
of India. Perhaps indeed these names 
indicate two diflerent stuffs, as we do 


not know what they were, except that | w. 


(as mentioned below) the sinabaff was 
a fine white stuff. Sinabajf is not in 
Vuller's Lexicon. Shdnabaf is, and is 
explained as genus panni grossioris, 

descripta (E. T.): “A very coarse and 
cheap stuff which they make for the 
sleeves of абаз (see CABAYA) for 
sale.” —Bahdr-i--Ajam. But this can- 
not have been the character of the 


stuffs sent by Sultan Mahommed 
Tughlak (as in the first quotation) to 


the Emperor of China. [ T 

uoted by Birdwood, on. Old 

rds, 153) identifies the word with 
sina-bdfta, ‘China-woven’ cloths.] 


1343.—‘* When the aforesaid present came 
to the Sultan of India (from the Emp. of 
China)... in return for this present he 
sent another of greater valuo . . . 100 
pieces of shirinbaf, and 500 pieces of 
shinbaf.”—/bn Batuta, iv. 3. 

1498.—'* The overseor of the Treasu 
came next day to the Captain-Major, an 
brought him 20 pieces of white stuff, vory 
fine, with gold embroidery which the 
call beyramies (beiramee), and other 
largo white stuffs, very fine, which were 
named sinabafos. . . ."—Correa, E.T. b. 
Ld. Stanley, 197. 

[1508.—See under ALJOFAR.] 

1510.—'*Ono of the Persians said: ‘Let 
us go to our house, that is, to Calicut.’ I 
answered, ‘Do not for you will lose 
these fino sinabaph' (which woro pieces of 
cloth wo carried)."— Varthema, 269. 


1616.—“ Tho quintal of this r was 
worth two ducats and a half in Malabar, 
and a inabáffo was worth two 
ducats.”— 9. 

[> 


make shirts of."—Jvid., Lisbon ed. 362.] 


SHASTER, s. The Law books or 
Sacred Writings of the Hindus. From 
Skt. Sdstra, ‘a rule, a religious code, 
a scientific treatise. 


1612.—''. . . They have many books in 
their Latin. . . . Six of these they call 
Xastra, which are the bodics; eightoon 
which they call Purána (Poorana), which 
aro the limbs.”—Couto, V. vi. 8. 

1630.—'*. . . The Banians deliver that 
this book, by them called the Shaster, or 
the Book of their written word, consisted of 
these three tracts." — Lord's Display, ch. viii. 


1651. —In Rogerius, the word is evory- 
where misprinted Iastra. 

1717.—''The six EA contain all 
the Points and different monies in 
orship. . . ."—PAillipr's Account, 40. 


1765.—'*. . . at the capture of Calcutta, 
A.D. 1756, I lost many curious Gentoo manu- 


scri and among them two very correct 
sic sod valuable uM the Gentoo Shastah.’ 


. 2. Holwell, Interesting Hist. Events, &o., 
2d ed., 1766, i. 3. 
1770.—''The Shastah is looked upon b; 
some as а commoni on the vedam, ani 
by others as an original work." —Raynal ‘tr 
1771), i. 50. 


SHASTREEF. 


1776.—''Tho occupation of tho Bramin 
should be to read the Beids, and other 
Shasters."—Halhed, Gentoo Code, 39. 


[SHASTREE, s. Hind. ádstri (see 
SHASTER) A man of learning, one 
who teaches any branch of Hindu 
learning, such as law. 

1824.—'' Gun ur Shastree, the mini- 
p. of Rees Apre ft. was murdered 
by Trimbuckjee under circumstances which 
left no doubt that the deed was pe trated 
with the knowledge of Bajerow." —. falcolm, 
Central India, 2nd ed. i. 907.] 


SHAWL, з. Pers. and Hind. shal, 
also doshdla, ‘a pair of shawls.’ The 
Persian word is perhaps of Indian 
origin, from Skt. savala, ‘variegated. 
Sir George Birdwood tells us that he 
has found among the old India records 
« Carmania » and “Carmania 


mdn shawls. He gives no dates un- 
fortunately. [In a book of 1685 
he finds “Shawles Carmania” and 
“Carmania Wooll"; in опе of 1704, 
“Chawools " (Report on Old Records, 27, 
40). Carmania goats are mentioned 
in a letter in Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
i 140.] In Meninski (published in 
1680) sidl is defined in a way that 
shows the humble sense of the word 
originally : 

'*Panni viliores qui im albi, partim 
Gineritii, partim n ri ps AE ORT 
ot pilis caprinis; hujusmodi um seu 
telam injiciunt humeris Dervisii . . . instar 
stolae aut pallii" To this he adds, 
“Datur etiam séricea ejusmodi tela, fere 
instar nostri multitii, sive simplicis sive 
duplicati." For this tho 2nd edition a 
contury later substitutes: '*SAal-i-Hindi" 
(Indian shawl). «Тоја sericea subtilissima 
ex India adferri solita." 

с. 1590.—'*In former times shawls were 
often brought from Kashmir. Peo} a тоте 
them ead wore them for a very 


long time... . esty encourages 
in every ible the fal - 
facture о shawls in mír. " Tahór 


also there are more than 1000 workshops.” 
—Ain i. 92, Pi 
349, аў) [Also see ed. Jarrett, ii, 
€. 1665.—'*Tla mettent sur eux a toute 
saison, lorsqu'ils sortent, une Chal, qui ae 
une maniere de toilette d'une laine fine 
qui se fait а Cachmir. Chals ont 
environ deux aunes (the old French aune, 
Dy 47 aerial de long sur une 
large. vingt-cinq 
écus 5i elles sont fines, ayia s mime gu 
Em Тыш v. 110. A IPIS 
о. 1666.—'! Ces chales sont certaines pi 
d'étoffe d'une aulne et demie de riae 
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де е ou environ, qui sont brodées 
dene дегез d'une еврёсо de broderic, 
faite au métier, d'un pied ou environ do 
large. . . . J'on ai vu do ceux que, les 
Omrahs font faire exprés, qui coutoient 
jusqu'à cent cinquante Roupies ; des autres 
qui sont do cette laine du pays, je n'en al 
pas vu qui passaient 50 RU ae — Bernier, 
ii. 280-281 ; [ей. Constable, 402], 

1717.—*. . . Con tutto cid preziosissime 
nobilissime e senza comparazione magnificho 
sono le tele che si chiamano Асау a pelle 
i Hindustana, come ancora nella lingua 
ааа. Tali Scial altro non sono, che 
aleuni manti, che si posano sulla testa, e 
facondo da man destra, e da man sinistra 
scendero le duo metà, con queste si cingo. 

. "—MS. Narrative of Padre Ip. Desideri. 

1662.—'' Another rich Skarf, which they 

schal mado of a very fino stuff."— 
J. Davies, Ambassador's Trav., Bk. vi. 235, 
Stanf. Dict.) 

1727.—'* When they go abroad оу wear 
a Shawl folded up, or a picce of Whito 
eads."—4. Hamilton, ii. 50; [Shaul in 
ed. 1744, ii. 49]. 

с. 1760.—'*Some Shawls аго manufactured 
there. . . . Those coming from the provinco 
of Cachemire on the borders of Tartary, 
being made of a peculiar kind of silky hair, 
that produces from the loom a cloth beauti- 
fully bordered at both ends, with a narrow 
flowered selvage, about two yards and a 
half long, arid а yard and a half wide . . . 
and according to tho price, which is from 
ten pounds and upwards to fifteen shillings, 
join, to exquisite fineness, a substance 
that renders them extremely warm, and 
so pliant that the fine ones are easily drawn 
through a common ring on the-finger.”— 
Grose, i. 118. d 

1781.—Sonnerat writes challes. Ho says: 
“ Ces étoffes (faites avec la laine des moutons 
de Tibet) surpassent nos plus belles soicries 
en fiesse."— Voyage, i. 52. 


It seems from these extracts that 
the large and'costly shawl, woven in 
figures: over its whole surface, is a 
modern article. The old shawl, we 
see, was from 6 to 8 feet long, by 
about half that breadth; and it was 
most EAM white, with only а 
border of figured weaving at each end. 
In fact what is now called a Rampoor 
Chudder when made with figured ends 
is probably the best representation of 
the old shawl. 


d SHEEAH, SHIA, s. Arab. shra, 
te. ‘sect.’ A follower (more properly 
the followers collectively) “of the 
Mahommedan ‘sect,’ or sects rather, 
which specially venerate "Ali, and 
regard the Imams (see IMAUM), his 
descendants, as the true successors to 


shawools,” meaning apparently Ker- оной Cloth lying loose on the TE of their ` 
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ше LE ithe etm (since ста 
the accession of the ‘So nasty. perly signifies a troop or sect . . . but 
(q.v.) ) are Shz'as, and a Y EE of Bas реса the distinctive appellation of 
the Moslems in India. The sects which | Po. tent bo Ар, ог all those mho 
have followed more or less secret тпа or азгы to Mook velas 
Т Or successo "— 
doctrines, and ^ the veneration of | Zaillie, Digest of Mah. Law, IL xii. 
hereditary quasi-divine heads, such as | | 1869.—''La tolerance indienne est venue 
the Karmathites and Ismaelites of | diminuer dans l'Inde lo fanatisme Musulman. 
Musulman history, and the modern | 18 саше et Schiites n'ont point GG 
Bohras E BORA) ande TAANIS Тез o шоны Кыраа ласы iss 
may generally теда as Shia. 
[See fie elaborate article on the sect 


musulmans de l'Indo; mais commo je vions 
D de dire, elles n'excitent généralement entre 
in Hughes, Dict. of Islam, 572 sego.] 
с. 1309.—'*. . . dont encore il cst ainsi, 


eux aucuno animosité."—(Garcim de Tassy, 
ue tuit cil qui croient en la 


Rel. Mus., p. 12. 
g il qui cr br Haali 

ient que cil qui croient еп la loy Mahommet 
sont meseréant; ct aussi tuit cil qui croient 
en la loy Mahommet dient quo tuit cil qui 
croient en la loy Наа}: sont mescréant."— 
Joinville, 252. 

1553.—'' Among the Moors have always 
been contraversies . . . which of the four 
first Caliphs was tho most legitimate suc- 
cessor to tho Caliphate. The Arabians 
favoured Bubac, Homar, and Otthoman, the 
Persians (Parseos) favoured Allo, and held rect Я 
the others for usurpers, and as holding it | Yarioties of bread common to Hindoostaun, 
against tho testament of Mahamed . . . to | without leaven, as Sheah-maul, bacherkaunie 


tho last this schism has endured between | (bakir-khani), chapaatie (chupatty), &o.; 
the Arabians aud the Persians. Tho latter 


the first two havo milk and gheo mixed with 
took tho appellation Xiá, as much as to tho flour, and nearly resemble our pic-crust.” 
ay ‘Union of опе Body,’ and the Arabs 


— Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations, i. 101. 
called them in reproach Jtaffad [Rayidi, a 


horetic (lit. ‘deserter’)], us much as to say [SHEIKH, s Аг. shaikh; an old 
DN astray from the PM thoy man, elder, chief, head of an Arab 
call thomsolvos Соу (sco SUNN! h which | tribe. The word should properly 


is the contrary."— Barros, II. x. 6. = 
mean ene of the descendants of tribes 
1620.—'*The Sonnite adherents of tra- : 
dition, like tho Arabs, tho Turks, and an of genuine Arab descent, but at the 
infinito number of others, accept the primaey | Present day, in India, it is often ap: 
of those who actually possess it. Tho| plied to converts to Islam from the 
Persians and their adherents who are callod 
Shius (Sciai) i.e. *Sectaries,' and are not 
ashamed of tho name, believe in the 
primacy of those who have only claimed 
it (without possessing it), and obstinatel 
contend that it belongs to the family of All 
only."—P. della Valle, ii. 75; [cont. Hak. 
Soc. i. 152]. 

1626.—“ He is by Religion a Mahumetan 
descended from "Persian Ancestors, an 
retaincth their opinions, which differing in 
many points from the Turkes, aro distin- 
OM: their Sectes by tearmes of Seaw 
and Sunnee."— Ригсћаз, Pilgrimage, 995. 

1653.—'*Les Persans сё Keselbaches (Kuz- 
zilbash) so disont Schai . . . si les Ottomans 
estoient Schals, ou de la Secte de Haly, les 
Persans se feroient Sonnis gui est la Secte 


1805.—''The word Sh'eeah, or Sheeut, 


SHEERMAUL, s  Pers—Hind. 
shirmdl, a cake made with flour, milk 
and leaven; а sort of brioche. [Тһе 
word comes from Pers. shir, ‘milk,’ 
mál, ‘crushing. Riddell (Domest. Econ. 
461) gives a receipt for what he calls 
* Nauna Sheer Mhal” nan being Pers., 
* bread] 

[1832.—'* Tho dishes of mectah (mifhd, 
*sweot') are accompanied with the many 


ower Hindu tribes. For the use of 
the word in the sense of a saint, see 
under PEER. 


1599.—''Lieftenant (which the Arabians 
avr zequen)." — Linscholen, Hak. Soc. 
i, 24. 
[1625.—They will not haue thom iudged 
by any Custome, and they are content that 
their Xeque doo determine them as ho 
list."— Purchas, Pilgrimage, ii. 1140. 

1727.—'*. . . but if it was so, that he 
(Abraham) was their Sheek, as the alledge, 
they neither follow him in Morals or Ko- 
ligion."—4. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 37. 

1835.—‘“‘Somo parents employ а sheykh 
Ме to teach their boys at home."— 
Lane, Mod. Egypt., ed. 1871, i. 77.) 


des Ottomans.” — De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 

ed. 1657, 106. É SHERBET, s Though this word 
1673.—« Ніз Substitute here is a Chias | js used in India by natives in its 

Moor."—Fryer, 29. 


native (Arab. and Pers.) form sharbat,* 


2 * In зор rna retarted final tin MEET 
general lent, giv! n Persian 

So we doses SENS and Turk, mundrat, 
in Ar. (and in India) mundra [mandr, andra]. 


1798.—''In contradistinotion to er 
who in their ers cross their on 
the lower partial the breast, the Schiahs 
drop their arms in straight lines." — G. 
Forster, Travels, ii. 129. 


SHERBET. 


"*draught, it is not а word now speci- 
ally n Anglo Indian use, The Arabic 
seems to have entered Europe by 
several different doors. Thus in 


Italian and French we have sorbetto, 


and sorbet, which probably came direct 
from the uns or Turkish form 
shurbat or shorbat; in Sp. and Port. 
we have xarabe, azarabe (ash-shardb, 
the standard Ar. shardb, ‘wine or any 
beverage’), and aropa, and from these 
forms probably Ital. sciroppo, siroppo, 
with old French ysserop and mod. 
French sirop; also English syrup, and 
more directly from the Spanish, shrub. 
Mod. Span. again Ee y reflection 
from French or Italian, sorbete and 
sirop (see Dozy, 17, and Marcel Devic, 
s.v. sirop). Our sherbet looks as if it 
had been imported direct from the 
Levant. Тһе form shrdb is applied 
in India to all wines and spirits and 

repared drinks, eg.  Port-shraub, 
Bha -shraub, Lall-shraub, Brandy- 
shraub, Beer-shraub. 


c. 1334.—“. . . They bring cups of gold, 
silver, and glass, fillod with sugar-candy- 
water ; т.е, syrup diluted with water. They 
call this boverago sherbet” (ash-shurbat).— 
Jin Batuta, iii. 124. 

1554.—"'. . . potio est gratissima prae- 
sertim ubi multa nive, quae Constantino- 
poli nullo tempore deficit, fuerit refirgerata, 
irab Sorbet vocant, hoc est, potionem 
Arabicam."—Busbeg. Ep. i. p. 92. 

1578. — “The physicians of tho same 
country use this xarave (of tamarinds) in 
bilious and ardent fevers."— Acosta, 67. 

„©. 1580.— Et saccharo potum jucundis- 
simum parant quem Sarbet vocant," — 
Prosper Alpinus, Pt. i. p. 70. 

1611.—‘*In Persia there is much good 
wine of grapos which is called Xarab in tho 
language of the country.” —Teizeira, i. 16. 

c. 1620. — “Their liquor ma rha; 
better delight yon; "tis faire SR sagen, 
rose-water, and juyce of Lemons mixt, 
call'd Sherbets or Zerbets, wholsome and 
potable."—Sir T, Herbert, ed. 1688, p. 241. 

1082.—'' The Moores . . . dranke а little 
uk е; зай в стор of wine; 

also dranke a little вог and jacolatt 

(ens TOCOLE) ^. "dus Day аза звад 

,—''On опе Occasion, before Barak- 
el-Hadgi left Madras, he visited tho ae 
and partook of his sherbet, which he pre- 
ferred to his own, haps because a few 
glasses of rum or brandy were usually added 
to enrich the compound."—Sir W. Scott, 

quem Daughter, ch. x. 

*— “The Egyptians i 
kinds of sherbets, ^ ^ Тр have various 
kind (called simply shurbát or shurbát 
sook’har .. .) is merely 
* ++ lemonade ey moónáteh, or sharáb el- 
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E e] is another."—ZLane, Mod. Egypt., 
„ 1837, i. 206. 
1863. 


.—'' The Estate overseer usually gave 
a dance to the people, when the most dis- 
solute of both sexes were sure to bo present, 
and to indulge too freely in tho shrub made 
for tho occasion. "— Waddell, 29 Years in the 


W. Indies, 17. 


SHEREEF, s. Ar. sharif, ‘noble.’ 
A dignitary descended from Mahom- 
med. 


1498. — “Тһе ambassador was a white 
man who was Xarife, as much as to say a 
creligo " (i.e. clerigo).—Roteiro, 2nd ed. 30. 

[1672.—*' Schierifi. See under CASIS. 


[c. 1666. -— “The first (em! е) was 
from the Cherif of Meca. . . ."— Bernier, 
ed. Constable, 183. 

1701.—'*. . . ye Shreif of Judda. . . ." 
—Forrest, Bombay Letters, i. 232.] 

SHERISTADAR, s. The head 


ministerial officer of a Court, whose 
duty it is to receive plaints, and see 
that they are in proper form and duly 
stamped, and generally to attend to 
routine business. Properly H.—P. 
from  sar-rishid-ddr ог sarishta-dár, 
‘register-keeper.’ Sar-rishid, an office 
of registry, literally means ‘head of 
the string.’ С. P. Brown interprets 
Sarrishtaddr as “he who holds the 
end of the string (on which puppets 
dance E it may be re- 
sumed. Perhaps * eeper of tha. clue? 
or ‘of the file? would approxiinately 
express the idea. 


1786.—(With the object of establishing) 
*' the officers of the Canongoe's Department 
upon its ancient footing, altogether in- 
dependent of the Zemindars... and to 
pereat confusion in the time to соте. . . . 

or these purposes, and to avail ourselves 
as much as рны of the knowledge and 
services of Mr. James Grant, we havo de- 
termined on the institution of an office 
well-known in „this country under the de- 
signation of Chief Serrishtadar, with which 
wo have invested Mr. Grant, to act in that 
capacity under your , and also to 
attend as such at your deliberations, as well 
as at our meetings in the Revenue Depart- 
mont."—Zetter from G. G. in О. to Board 
of, аси July 19 (Bengal Rev. Regulation 


1878: — “í Nowadays, however, the Se- 

LB signature is allowed to authen- 

keen? ipee ot Soenmenta xn the Assist- 

=. 19 слиз spared so much drudgery.'"— 
Life in the Mofussil, i. n7. T 


[SHEVAROY НП, п.р. Th 
name applied to a vU of "hills i 
the Salem district of Kadras. The 
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origin of the name has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. Mr. 
Lefanu (Man. of Salem, ii. 19 seg.) 
thinks that the original name was 


рош чишу whence the German | у ] 


name Shivara? and. the English She- 
varoys; or that Sivarayan may by 
confusion have become Sherarayan, 
named after the Raja of Sera; lastly, 
he suggests that it comes fiom sharpu 
or sharvu, ‘the slope or declivity ola 
hill,’ and vay, ‘a mouth, passage, way.’ 
This he is inclined to accept, regarding 
Shervarayan or Sharvayrayan, as ‘the 
cliff which dominates (rayan) the way 
vay) which leads through or under the 
eclivity (sharvu).” The Madras Gloss. 
ives the Tam. form of the name as 
Shervarayanmalai, from Sheran, ‘the 
Chera race,’ irayan, ‘king,’ and malai, 
‘mountain.’ 


.[1823. —'*Mr. Cockburn . . . had tho 
kindness to offer ino tho use of a bungalow 
on the Shervaraya hills. . . .”—Hoole, 


Missions in Madras, 282. 


[SHIBAR, SHIBBAR, s. A kind 
of coasting vessel, sometimes described 
as a great pattamar. Molesworth 
(Mahr. Dict. s.v.) gives shibdr which, 
in the usual dictionary way, he defines 
as ‘a ship or large vessel of a particu- 
lar description.’ The Bombay Gazetteer 
(х. 171) speaks of the *shibadi, а la 
vessel, from 100 to 300 tons, generally 
found in the Ratnagiri sub-division 

orts’; and in another place (xiii. Pt. 
1. 790) says that it is a large vessel 
chiefly used in the Malabar trade, de- 
riving the name from Pers. shdhi-bar, 
* royal-carrier. 

[1684.—'* The Mucaddam (MOCUDDUM) 
of this shibar bound for Goa.”—Y'tle, in 
Hedge? Diary, Hak. Soc. II. clxv. ; also seo 
elxxxiv. 

[1727.—'*. . . the other four woro Grabs 
or Gallies, and Sh „ or half СаШез."— 
4. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 134. 

758.—'*. . . then we cast off a boat 
called a large seebar, bound to Muscat. 

"Tees, 196.] 


SHIGRAM, s. A Bombay and 
Madras name for a kind of hack 
nalankin carriage. "The camel-shigram 
is often seen on roads in N. India. 
The name is from Mahr. siglir, Skt. 
Sighra, ‘quick or ice J A similar 
carriage is the Jutkah, which takes its 
name from Hind. jhatkd, ‘swift 

1830.—At Bombay, “їп hey, coaches, 
lighter landaulets, or singular-looking shig- 


rampoes, might be seen bevies of British 
fair . . ."— Мт. Elwood, Narr. ii. 876. 
8/5.—'' As itis, we have to go . . . 194 
miles in a dak gharri, bullock or 
m ‚+. « —Wilson, Abode of Snow 


SHIKAR, s. Hind, from Pers. 
shikar, ‘la chasse’; sport (in the sense 
of shooting and hunting); game. 


_е. 1590.—'* Ain, 27. Of Big (orig: 
Ain -t-Shikar). Superficial worldly ob- 
servers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignoranco stride about, 
as if souseless, on the field of their passions, 
But deep enquirers see in hunting a means 
of acquisition of knowledge... . This is 
the case with His Majesty.”—Atn, i. 282. 

1609-10. — “‘Sykary, which signifieth, 
secking, or hunting."— W. Finch, in Pur- 
chas, i. 428. D 

1800.—‘‘ 250 or 300 horsemen . . . divided 
into two or three small partion supported 
by our infantry, would give a proper 
shekar ; and I strongly advise not to lot 
the Mahratta boundary stop you in tho 
pursuit of your game."—Sir 4. Wellesley 
to 7. Munro, in Life of Munro, iii. 117. 

1847.— “ Yot there is а charm in this 
place for tho lovers of Shikar.”—Dry Leaves 
from Young Egypt, 3. 

[1859. — “Although tho jungles literally 
swarm with tigers, а ghickar, in the Indian 
sense of the term, is unknown.”—Oliphant, 
Narr. of Mission, i. 25.) 

1866.—“ May I ask what hus Lat you 
out to India, тт. Cholmondelcy? Did you 
come out for shikar, oh !"—Trecelyan, The 
Dawk Bungalow, in Fraser, lxxiii. 222. 

In the following the word is wrongly used 
in the sense of aree. 

[1900.—'*'That so experienced а shikar 
should have met his death emphasises the 
necessity of caution."—Field, Sept. 1.] 


SHIKAREE, SHEKARRY, s 
Hind. shikari, a sportsman. The 
word is used in three ways: 

а. As applied to a native expert, 
who either brings in game on his own 
account, or accompanies European 
sportsmen as guide and aid. 


[1822.—'' Shecarries are enorally Hin- 
doos of low cast, who gain their livelihood 
entirely by catching birds, hares, and all 
sorts of animals.”—Johnson, Sketches of Field 
Sports, 25.] 

1879. — ‘Although the province (Pogu) 
abounds in large game, it is very difficult to 
discover, becauso thore are no regular shi- 
karees in the Indian acceptation of tho 
word. Every village has its local shikaree, 
who lives by trapping and killing game. 
Taking life as he does, contrary, to tho 
principles of his religion, he is looked u) 
as damned by his neighbours, but that does 


SHIKAR-GAH. 


not prevent their buying from him the spoils 
m the ка EZR Sport in Br. Burmah, 
ey is 


b. As applied to the European 
sportsman himself ; e.g. “Jones is well 
known as а great Shikaree" There 
are several books of sporting adven- 
ture written circa 1860-75 by Mr. 
Н. A. Leveson under the name of 
‘The Old Shekarry.’ 


[c A shooting-boat used in the 
Cashmere lakes. 
875.—'' A shik&ri is а sort of boat, that 
is in daily uso with the English visitors; a 
light boat manned, as it CT is, by six 
men, it gocs at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushi makes a comfortable convoy- 
ance. A band т (sce BUNDOOK) shikari is 
tho smallest boat of all; ashooting punt, used 
in going after wild fowl on the lakes."— 
Drew, Jummoo, &c., 181.] 


SHIKAR-GAH,s. Pers. А hunt- 
ing ground, or enclosed preserve. The 
word has also a technical application 
to patterns which exhibit a variety of 
figures and groups of animals, such as 
are still woven in brocade at Benares, 
and in shawl-work in Kashmir and 
elsewhere (see Marco Polo, Bk. I. ch. 
17, and notes). [The t areas of 
jungle maintained by the Amirs of 

ind and called Shikdrgdhs are well 
known. 


[1831.—'*Once or twice a month when 
they (the Amcers) are all in good health, 
they pay ШЫ to their pid 
or preserves for game.”—J, Burnes, Visit t 
the Court of Sinda 103: isa 


SHIKHO, n. and v. Burmese word. 
ane posture of а ишсе in presence 
of a superior, їе, ing with joined 
hands and bowed head i an attitude 
of worship, Some correspondence took 
Place in 1883, in consequence of the 
use of this word by the then Chief 
Commissioner of Britis Burma, in an 
Official report, to describe the attitude 
used by British envoys at the Court 
of Ava. The statement (which was 
feslr incorrect) led to remonstrance 
ЕА ir Arthur The fact was 

t the envoy and his sat on 
a carpet, but the attitude had no an- 
alogy whatever to that of shikho, though 
the endeavour of the Burmese offici 
was persistent to involve them in 
some such degrading attitude. (See 
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1855. — “Our conductors took off their 
shoes at tho gate, and the Woondouk made 
an ineffectual attempt to induce the Envoy 
todolikewise. They also at four different 

laces, as we advanced to tke inner gate, 
ERN on their knees and shikhoed towards 
the palace. "— Y ule, Mission to Ava, 82. 

1882. — “Another ceromony is that of 
shekhoing to the spire, tho external om- 
blem of tho throno. All Burmans must do 
this at each of the gates, at the foot of the 
steps, and at intervals in botwoen. . . ."— 
The Burman, His Life and Notions, ii. 206. 


SHINBIN, SHINBEAM, &c, s. 
A term in the Burmese teak-trade ; 
oppatentiy a corruption from Burm. 

hin-byin. The first monosyllable 
(shin) means ‘to put together side by 
side,’ and byin, ‘ p lank,’ the compound 
word being used in Burmese for ‘a 
thick plank used in constructing the 
side of a ship. The shinbin is a thick 
plank, about 15" wide by 4" thick, 
and running up to 25 feet in length 
(see Milburn, i. 47). It is not sawn, 
but split from green trees. 

1791. — “Teak Timber for sale, consist- 
"ing of 

Duggis(seeDUGGIE). Maguire planks (?) 

eens. Joists and Sheath- 

Coma planks (1). ing Boards.” 

Madras Courier, Nov. 10. 


SHINKALI, SHIGALA, np. A 
name by which the City and Port of 
Cranganore (q.v.) seems to have been 
known in the early Middle Ages. The 
name was probably formed from Tiru- 
van-jiculam, mentioned by Dr. Gundert 
below. It is perhaps the Gingaleh of 
Rabbi Benjamin in our first quotation ; 
but the data are too vague to determine 
this, though the position of that place 
seems to be in the vicinity of Malabar. 


c. 1167.—'' Gingaleh is but three days dis- 
tant by land, whereas it requires a Des 
of fifteen days to reach it by the sea; this 

lace contains about 1,000' Israelites,” — 
айы Р. шаш, in Wright's Karly 

с. 1300.—'*Of the cities on tho sh f 
Malibür) tho first is Sindábür (Gonk eol 
Faknúr (seo BACANI ORE), thon the country 
of Manjarúr (seo MANGALORE) . . . then 
Chinkali (or Jinkali), then Каат (seo 
umo. '— Rashiduddin, see J. R. As. 

+) N.S., iv. pp. 349, 345. 

c. 1320.—''Le pays do Mantbar, appelé 

pays du Poivre, comprend les villes аш- 
* * * * * 


“Та ville de Shinkli, dont la majeure 
parkis de la population est composée de 
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* KAULAM est la dernière villo de la côte 
de Poivre." — Shemseddin Dimishqui, by 
Behren (Cosmographie du Moyen Аре), 


„1727. — “Le Sinto qu'on appelle aussi 
Sinsju et Kamimitsi, est le Culte des Idoles, 
6tabli anciennoment dans le pays. Sin ot 
Kami sont les noms des Idoles qui font 
l'object de co Culte. Siu (sic) signifle la 
Foi, ou la Religion. Sinsja ot au pluriel 
Sinsju, ce sont les personnes qui professent 
cotto Religion.” —Kaempfer, Hist. de Japon, 
i. 176 ; [Е.Т. 201]. 


1770. — “Far from  oncouraging that 
gloomy fanaticism and. fear of the gods, 
which is inspired by almost all other reli- 
gions, the Xinto sect had applied itself to 
prevent, or at least to moderate that dis- 
order of the imagination.”—Raynal (E.T. 
1771), i. 137. 

1878. — “The indigenous religion of the 
Japanese people, called in later times by 
tho name of tau or Way of, tho Gods, 
in order to distinguish it from the way of 
the Chinese moral philosophers, and tho 
way of Buddha, had, at the time when Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism were introduced, 
passed through the earliest stages of do- 
террана, Westminster Кес. N.S., No. 
сүй. 29. 


[SHIRAZ, np. The wine of Shiraz 
was much imported and used by Euro- 
peans in India in the l7th century, 
and even later. 


1627.—''Sheraz then probably derives it 
self cither from sherab which in tho Persian 
Tongue signifies a Graps here abounding . . . 
or else from skeer which in the Porsian signi- 
fies Milk."—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 127. 

[1685.—'*. . . throe Chests of Sirash 
wine. . . ."—Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo, 
Ist ser. iv. 109, and sce ii. 148. 5 

[1690.—‘ Each Day there is ргорагі (at 
Surrat) а Publick Table for the Use of the 
President and tho rest of the Factory... . 
The Table is spread with the choicest Meat 
Surrat affords . . . and equal plenty of 
generous Sherash and Arak Punch. ..." 
—Ovington, 394. 

1727.—''Shyrash is а large City on the 
Road. about 550 Miles from (ombroon.”— 
A. Hamilton, ed. 1744, i. 99. 

[1813.—** I have never tasted this (pomo- 
granate wine), nor any other Persian wine, 
except that of Schiraz, which, although 
much extolled by poets, I think inferior 
to many wines in Europe." — Forbes Or. 
Mem. 2nd ed. i. 468.] 


SHIREENBAF, s. Pers. Shirinbdf, 
*sweet-woof’ А kind of fine cotton 
stuff, but we cannot say more precisely 
what. 

с. 1949.—'*. . . one hundred pieces o 
shirinbaf. . . ."—1l Batuta, iv. 3. 

[1609.—‹“ Serribaff, a fine light stuff or 
cotton whereof the Moors make theif ca- 
bayes or clothing."—Danvers, Letters, i. 29.] 

16073.—'*. . . siring chintz, Broad Baftas. 
C. C Етуег, 88. ; 


c. 1328.—'*. . . there is one very power- 
ful King in the country where the Popper 
grows, and his kingdom is called Molobar. 
There is also the King of Singuyli. . . ."— 
Fr. Jordanus, p. 40. 


1830. — “© Апа the forest in which the 
pepper groweth extendeth for a good 18 
days’ journey, and in that forest thoro bo 
two cities, the one whereof is called Flan- 
drina (see PANDARANI), and tho othor 
Cyngilin. . . ."—Fr. Odoric, in Cathay, 
&c., 15-76. 

c. 1830.—“ Etiam Sháliyàt (see CHALIA) 
ot Shinkala urbes Malabaricae sunt, quarum 
alteram Judaei incolunt. . . ."—<Abulfeda, 
in Gildemeister, 185. 

с. 1319. — * And in the second India, 
which is called Mynibar, thoro is Cynkali, 
which signifieth Little India " (Little China) 
“for Kali is ‘little.’ "—John Marignolli, in 
Cathay, &c., 373. 

1510.—“‘Sciglaaliaset Chrongalorvocatur, 
ea quam Cranganorium dicimus Malabariae 
urbem, ut testatur idem Jacobus Indiarum 
episcopus ad calcem Testamenti Novi ab 
i exarati anno Graecorum 1821, Christi 
1510, ot in fino Epistolarum Pauli, Cod. Syr. 
Vat. 9 et 12."—In Датан, Diss. de Syr. 
Nest., pp. 440, 732. 

1841.—** The place (Codungalur) is iden- 
tified with Ziruvun-jiculam river-harbour, 
which Cheraman Perumal is said to have 
declared the best of the existing 18 harhours 
of Kerala. . . ."—Dr. Gundert, in Madras 
Journal, xiii. 120. 

» One Kerala Ulpatti (i.c. legendary 
history of Malabar) of the Nasrani, says that 
their forefathers . . . built Codangalur, as 
may bo learned from the granite inscription 
at the northern entrance of the Tirucan- 
jiculam temple. . . ."—Jbid. 122. 


SHINTOO, SINTOO, s. Japanese 
Shintau, ‘the Way of the Gods? The 
primitive relation of Japan. It is de- 
scribed by Faria y Sousa and other old 
writers, but the name does not appar- 
ently occur in those older accounts, 
unless it be in the Seufo of Couto. 
According to Kaempfer the philosophic 
or Confucian sect is called in Japan 
Siuto, But that hardly seems to fit 
what is said by Couto, and his Seuto 
seems more likely to be a mistake for 
Sento. [See Lowell’s articles on /зо- 
terie Shintoo, in Proc. As. Soc. Japan, 
1893.] 

1012.—'*But above all these idols they 
adore one Seutó, of which they say that 
it is the substance and principle of All, and 
that its abode is in the Heavens."—Couto, 
V. viii. 12. 
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SHISHAM. See under 818800. 


SHISHMUHULL, s Pers. shisha- 
makal, lit. ‘glass apartment? or palace. 
This is or was а common appendage 
of native palaces, viz. a hall or suite 
of rooms lined with mirror and other 
glittering surfaces, usually of a p 
crack aspect. There is a place of ex- 
actly the same description, now gone 
to hideous decay, in the absurd 
Palagonia at Bagheria near Palermo. 

1835.—'*Tho Shisha-mahal, or house of 

lass, is both curious and elegant, TIRE 
the material is principally poundod talc 
and looking-glass. It consists of two rooms, 
of which the walls in the interior are divided 
into a thousand differont panels, each of 
Ine ы caw ground work 
silver, and colours, - 
81 tiny convex mirrors. "— Wanderings of а 
Pilgrim, i. 365. 


SHOE OF GOLD (or of Silver). 
The name for certain ingots of precious 
metal, somewhat in the form of a 
Chinese shoe, Dut more like a boat, 
which were formerly current in the 
trade of the Far East. Indeed of 
silver they are still current in China, 
for Giles says: “The common name 
among foreigners for the Chinese silver 
ingot, which bears some resemblance 
io a native shoe. May be of any 
weight from 1 oz. and even less, to 50 
and sometimes 100 oz., and is always 
stamped by the assayer and banker, 
in evidence of purity " (Gloss. of Refer- 
псе, 128). ed n Hissar the Chinese 
silver is called silli from the slabs (sil) 
in which it is sold (Maclagan, Mon. on 
Gold and Silver Work in Punjab, p. 5] 
The same form of ingot was probably 
the balish (or yao of the Middle 
Ages, respecting which see Cathay, &c., 
115, 481, &c. Both of these latter 
words mean alsc ‘a cushion,’ which 
із perhaps аз good a comparison as 


either ‘shoe’ or boat) The word now 50 


used in C. Asia is yamlG. There are 
cuts of the gold and silver ingots in 
Tavernier, whose words suggest what 
is probably the true origin of the 
popular БОП name, viz. a corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Goldschuyt, 

1606.—'*. . . valuable goods 
from this country (China) . . . uei юго 
quantity of gold, which is carried to India, 
in loaves in the shape of boats... ."— 
аек in Ramusio, їйї. 391%. 

„—““Тһеп, I tell i 

could "ond ships with’ cakes of la 
fashioned like boats, containing, of 
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them, roundl eaking, 2 marks weight, 
and so each cake will be worth 280 pardaos." 
—Couto, Dialogo do Soldado Pratico, p. 155. 
—“‘ Tho Pieces of Gold mark'd Fig. 
1, 109, 2, are by the Hollanders called 
Goltschut, that is to say, a Boat of Gold, 
because they are in the form of a Boat. 
Other Nations call them Loaves of Gold. 
... The Great Pieces come to 12 hundred 
Gilders of Holland Money, and thirteen 
hundred and fifty Livres of our Money.”— 
Tavernier, E.T. ii. 8. ? 

1702.—‘ Sent the Moolah to bo delivered 
the Nabob, Dewan, and Buxie 48 China 
Oranges... but tno Dowan bid tho 
Moolah write the Governor for a hundrod 
moro that ho might send them to Court; 
which is understood to be One Hundred 
shoes of gold, orso many thousand pagodas 
or rupees."—In Wheeler, i. 997. 

1704.—“ Price Currant, July, 1704, (at 
Malacca)... son China, in Shoos 94 
Touch.”—Lockyer, 70. 

1862.— A silver ingot ‘ Yambu’ weighs 
about 2 (Indian) seers . . . == 4 Ibs., and is 
worth 165 Co.’s rupees. Koomoosh, also 
called * Yambucka,! or small silver ingot, is 
worth 33 Rs. ... . 5 yambuchas, being equal 
to 1 yambu. There are two descriptions of 
© yambucha’ ; one is a square picco of silver, 
having а Chinese stamp оп it; the other 
. . . in the form of a ie) has no stamp. 
The Yambu is in the form of а boat, and has 
a Chinese stamp on it."—Punjab Trade 
Report, App. ccxxvi.-xxviii. 1. 

1875.— Тһе ydmbé or kűrs is a silver 
ingot something the shape of a deep boat 
with projecting bow and stern. ‘The upper 
surface is lightly hollowed, and stamped 
with a Chinese inscription. It is said to be 
pure silver, and to weigh 50 (Cashghar) 
ser = 30,000 grains English.” — Report of 
Forsyth’'s Mission to Kashgar, 494. 

[1876. — *. . . he received his pay іп 
Chinese yambs (gold coins), at the rate of 
128 rubles each, while the real commercial 
value was only 115 rubles.” — Schuyler, 
Turkistan, ii. 322. 

1901.—A piece of Chineso shoe money, 
value 10 taels, was exhibited before the 
Numismatic Society.—A thenacum, Jan. 96, 
p.118. Perhaps tho largest specimen known 
of Chineso ‘‘boat-money ” was exhibited. 
It weighed Sor ounces troy, and represented 

tacls, or £8, 8s. Od. English.—/bid. Jan. 
25, 1902, p. 120]. 


_ SHOE-FLOWER,s А name given 
in Madras Presidency to the flower of 
the Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis, L. It is a 
literal translation of the Tam. shapdttu- 
и, Singh. sappattumala, a name given 
ause the flowers are used at; Madras 

to blacken shoes. The Malay name 
empang sapatu means the same. 
Voigt gives shoe-flower as the English 
name, and adds: “ Petals astringent, 
used by the Chinese to blacken their 
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shoes (1) and eyebrows” (Hortus Subur- 
banus Calcuttensis, 116-7); sce also 
Drury, s.v. The notion of the Chinese 
blackening their shoes is surely an 
error, but perhaps they use it to 
blacken leather for European use. 


[1773.—'* The flower (Zrepalta, or Afor- 
roock) (which commonly by us is called 
Shoe-flower, becauso used to black our 
shoes) is very large, of a deep but beautiful 
crimson colour.”—Jves, 475.] 

1791.—''La nuit suivante . . . je joignis 
aux pavots . . . une fleur de foule sapatte, 
qui sert aux cordonniers à teindre leurs 
cuirs en поїг.”— В. de St. Pierre, Chaumière 
Indienne. This joule sapatie is apparently 
some quasi Hindustani form of the namo 
(phul-sabat 1) used by the Portuguese. 


SHOE-GOOSE, s. This ludicrous 
огары of the Pers. siydh-gosh, lit. 
*black-ear, Фе. lynx (Felis Caracal) 
occurs in the passage below from 
A. Hamilton, [The corruption of the 
same word by the Times, below, is 
equally amusing. ] 


[c. 1330.—**. . . ounces, and another kind 
something like a greyhound, having only the 
ears black, and the whole body perfectly 
white, which among these people is called 
Siagois.”—Sriar Jordanus, 18.] 

1727. — ©“ Antelopes, Hares and Foxes, 
arọ their wild game, which they hunt with 
Dogs, Leopards, and a small fierce creaturo 
called by thema Shoe-goose."—4. Hamilton, 
i. 124; [ed. 1744, i. 125]. 

i II . . between фе сата S. 
ion, aro the . . . syagush, the lynx, tho 
tiger-cat. . . ."— Ritson, Essay on Abstinence 
from Animal Food, 12. 

1813.—'* The Moguls train another beast 
for antelope-hunting called the Syah-gush, 
or black-ears, which appears to be tho same 
as the caracal, or Russian lynx."— Forbes, 
Or. Mem. i. 277 ; [2nd ed. i. 175 and 169]. 

[1886.—** In 1760 a Moor named Abdallah 
arrived in India with a ‘Shah Goest' (so 
spelt, evidently a Shawl Goat) аз a present 
for Mr. Secretary Pitt.” —Account of J. О. 
Records, in Times, Aug. 3.] 


SHOKE, s. A hobby, a favourite 
pursuit or whim. Ar.—shauk. 

1796.—“ This increased my shouq ... 
for soldiering, and I made it my study to 
become a proficient in all the Hindostanee 
modes of warfare.”—Mily. Mem. of Lt.-Col. 
J. Skinner, i. 109. 

[1866.—“‘One Hakim has a shoukh for 
turning everything oolfapoolta."— Confessions 
of an Orderly, 94. 


SHOLA, з. In S. India, a wooded 
ravine; a thicket. "Tam. skoldi. 
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„1862. — At daylight. .. we left the 
Sisipara bungalow, and rodi 


8 le for several 
miles through a valley inters 


with 
sholas of rhododendron trees."—Afarkham, 
Peru and India, $56. ona 
1876.—'' Here and there in the hollows 
were little jungles; sho! as they are 
called."—Sir M. Е. Grant-Duj, Notes of 
ndian Journey, 202. 


SHOOCKA, з. Ar.—H. shukka (pro- 
perly ‘an oblong strip’), a letter from 
a king to a subject. 


1787.—'*I have received several molan- 
choly Shukhas from the King (of Dehli) 
calling on me in the most pressing terms 
for assistance and support."—Letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, in Corresp. 1. 307. 


SHOOLDARRY, s. A small tent 
with steep Шол roof, two poles and 
a ridge-piece, and with very low side 
walls. The word is in familiar use, 
and is habitually pronounced as we 
have indicated. But the first diction- 
ary in which we have found it is that 
of Platts. This author spells the word 
chholddri, identifying the first syllable 
with jhol, signifying ‘puckering or 
bagging? In this light, however, it 
seems possible that it is from jhal in 
the sense of a bag or wallet, viz. a 
tent that is crammed into a bag when 
carried. [The word is in Fallon, with 
the rather doubtful suggestion that it 
is a corruption of the English ‘soldier’s’ 
tent. See PAWL.] 


1808.—'*I have now a shoaldarree for 
myself, and a long paul (see PAWL) for my 
people.”—Elphinstone, in Life, i. 183. 

[1869.—'*. . . the men in their suldaris, 
or small single-roofed tents, had a bad timo 
of it. . . ."— Вай, Jungle Life, 150.] 


SHRAUB, SHROBB, s Ar. 
shardb; Hind. shardb, shrdb, ‘wine.’ 
See under SHERBET. 


SHROFF, s A money-changer, а 
banker. Ar. sarraf, sawafi, sairaf. 
The word is used by Europeans in 
China as well as in India, and is 
there applied to the experts who are 
employed by banks and mercantile 
firms to check the quality of the 
dollars that pass into the houses (see 
Giles under next word) Also shroff- 
age, for money-dealer’s commission. 
From the same root comes the Heb. 


soréf, ‘a goldsmith.’ Compare the 
figure in Malachi, iii. 3: “He shall 


sit аз а refiner and purifier of silver; 
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and he shall purify the sons of Levi.” 
Only in Hebrew the goldsmith tests 
metal, while the satraf tests cows. 
The Arab poet says of his mare: 
“Her forefeet scatter the gravel ever, 

midday, as the dirhams are scattere 

at their testing by the sairaf” (W. R.S.) 


1554.—'' Salaries of the officers of the Cus- 
tom. Houses, and other charges Jor these which 
the Treasurers hare to рау. . . . Also to the 

o, whoso chargo it is to sco „to 
the money, two pardaos а month, which 
make for a year seven thousand and iwo 
hundrod reis." — Botelho, Tombo, in Sub- 
sidios, 238. 

1560.—'' There are in the city many and 
very wealthy carafos who change monoy. 
ага, ch. i. 

1584.—'*5 tangas make a seraphin (seo 
XERAFINE) of gold; but if ono would 
cha thom into busaruchies (sec ВОР. 
GROOK).he may have б tangas and 16 
busaruckis, which _ ouerplus they call 
cerafagio. . . ."—Barret, in Нан. ii. 410. 

1585.—'*'This present year, because onl 
two ships came B Goa, (the reals) have sold 
at 12 per cent. of Xarafaggio (shroffage), 
as this commission is called, from the word 
Xaraffo, which is the titlo.of the banker.” 

—Susectti, in De Gubernatis, Storia, p. 203. 
1598.—*“ There is in every place of tho 
street exchangers of monoy, by them called 
Xaraffos, which are all christian Jewes."— 
Linschoten, 06 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 231, and seo 244.] 


с. 1610.—'*Dans co Marché... aussi 
sont les changeurs qu'ils nomment Cherafes, 
dont il y en a on plusieurs autres endroits ; 
leurs boutiques sont aux bouts des ruts et 
carrefours, toutes couuertes de monnoye, 
dont ils payent tribut au Roy.” —Pyrard ds 
Laval, їі. 39 ; [Hak. Soc. ii, 67). 

[1014.—'*. . . having been borne in hand 
by our Sarafes to pay money thero."— Foster, 
Letters, iii. 982. The “Sheriff of Bantam " 
(iid, iv. Т) шау perhaps be a shroff, but 
compare Shereef.] 

1673.—“ It could not be improved till 
the Governor had released the Shroffs or 
Bankors."— /ryer, 418. 

1697-8.—''In addition to tho cash and 
property which they had got by plunder, 
the enemy fixed two lacs of rupees аз the 

rice of the ransom of the prisonors. . . . 
Го make up the balance, the Sarráfs and 
merchants of Nandurbír were importuned 
© шы] s йш, C or great, by жоу of 
олп. But thoy would not consent." —Khd 
Khán, in Elliot, vii. 362. д 

1730.—'*. . . the Irruption of tho Afo- 
rattoes into Curnatica, oan another event 
that Fea several eminent Shroffs and 
wealthy Merchants into our Town; inso- 
much, that I may say, there was hardly a 
Shroff of any Note, in the Mogul empiro 

but had a House in it; in а word, Mi 
was become the Admiration of all the Coun- 
try People, and the Envy of all our European 
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Neighbours."—Letler to a Proprictor of the 
Е. I. Со. 58-54. 

1809.—'*I had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Cour order them (i.e. Gen. Martins 
executors) to pay two lacs and a half to 
the plaintiff, a shroff of Lucknow."—ZLd. 
Valentia, i. 948. 

[1891.—'* The banker in Persia is looked 
on simply as a small tradesman—in fact tho 
business of the Serof is despiscd."— Wills, 
in the Land of the Lion and the Sun, 192]. 


SHROFF, TO, v. This verb is 
applied properly to the sorting of 
different rupees or other coins, 50 as 
to discard refuse, and to fix the various 
amounts of discount or agio upon the 
rest, establishing the value in standard 
coin. Hence fi шашты tto sift,’ 
choosing the od (men, horses, facts, 
or what not) and rejecting the inferior. 


[1554.—(See under BATTA, b.) ] 

1878.—'' Shroffing schools aro common in 
Canton, where teachers of the art keop bad 
dollars for the pu of exercising their 

upils; and several works on the subject 
IW been published there, with numerous 
illustrations of dollars and other forcign 
coins, the methods of scooping out silver 
and filling up with copper or lead, com- 
risons between genuino and counterfeit 
ollars, the difference between native and 
foroign milling, etc., etc.” —Giles, Glossary 
of Reference, 129. 
1882.—(The Compradore) ''derived а 
rofit from the process of shrofüng which 
tho money received) underwent before being 
deposited in the Treasury."— TÀe Fantwue 
at Caxton, 55. 


SHRUB, з. See under SHERBET. 


SHULWAURS, s. Trousers, or 
drawers rather, of the Oriental kind, 
the same as pyjammas, long-drawers, 
or mogul-breeches (99%). The 
Persian is shalwdr, which according 
to Prof. Max Miiller is more correctly 
shulvdr, from shul, ‘the thigh, re- 
lated to Latin crus, cruris, and to Skt. 
kshura or khura, ‘hoof? (see Pusey on 
Daniel, 570). Be this as it may, the 
Ar. form is sirwdl (vulg. sharwal), pl. 
sardwil, [which Burton (Arab. Nights, 
i, 205) translates ‘bag-trousers’ and 
IRSE UA “the latter bein 
the divided skirt of the future." 
This аркан in the ordinary editions 
of the Book of Daniel in Greek, as 
саріВара, and also in the Vulgate, as 
follows: “Et capillus capitis eorum. 
non esset adustus, et aaa bela eorum 
non fuissent immutata, et odor ignis 
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non transisset per eos” (iii. 27). The 
original word is sarbdlin, pl. of sarbála. 
Luther, however, renders this Mantel ; 
as the A.V. also does by coats; [the 
R.V. hosen]. On this Prof. Robertson- 
Smith writes : 


“Tt is not certain but that Luther and 
the A.V. are right, The word sarbülia 
means ‘cloak’ in the Gomara ; and in Arabic 
sirbalis ‘a garment, a coat of mail. Perha 
quite an equal woight of scholarship would 
now lean (though with hesitation) towards 
ee cloak or coat, and against the breeches 

cory. 

“Tho Arabic word occurs in the Traditions 
of the Prophet (Bokhari, vii. 36). 

“OFf course it is certain that capáBapa 
comes from, tho Persian, but not through 
Arabic. Tho Bedouins did not wear trowsors 
in the timé of Ammianus, and don't do 
80 now. 

“The ordinary so-called LXX. editions of 
Daniel contain what is really the post- 
Christian version of Theodotion. Tho true 
LXX. text has drodjpara. 

“It may be added that Jerome says that 
both Aquila and Symmachus wrote sara- 
balla.” [The cl. Biblica also prefers the 
oe of tho A.V. (i. 607), and sco iii. 


The word is widely spread as well 
as old; it is found among the Tartars 
of W. Asia as jdlbdr, among the 
Siberians and Bashkirds as sdlbdr, 
among the Kalmaks аз shálbar, whilst 
it reached Russia as sharawart, Spain 
as zaraguelles, and Portugal as zarelos. 
A great many Low Latin variations of 
the word will be found in Ducan 
serabula, serabulla, sarabella, sarabo 
ѕатафита, and more! [And Crawfurd 
(Desc. Dict. 124) writes of Malay dress : 
“Trowsers are occasionally used under 
the sarung by the richer classes, and 
this portion of dress, like the imitation 
of the turban, seems to have been 
borrowed from the Arabs, as is implied 
by its Arabic name, sarual, corrupted 
saluwar."] 

In the second quotation from Isidore 
of Seville below it will be seen that 
the word had in some cases been 
interpreted as ‘turbans.’ 


A.D. (1). —'* Kal ё0єӧроџу rots йудраѕ ёте 
ойк éxupleuce тд тӧр той сӧратоѕ айт» Kal 
7 Oplé тїз кефоћӣз asrQv ойк ёф\отісбз kal 
та сарёВара айт» ойк \Хокобт, каї бтн] 
турду ойк ўр év avrois.”—Gr. Тг. of Dan. 
iii, 27. 

€. A.D. 200. —'* "Ey 22 rois ZxvGats ?Аут‹- 


{%әлз ёфт Zapáßapa kal xcrüvas vávras 
Onomast. 


удедикётаѕ."— Julius 
vii. 18, sec. 59. 
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Polluz, 


quosdam autem Sarabarae quaedü 


calceatae portantes sarabulas 
terram.”— Friar Odoric, in Cathay, &o., 
App. iv. 


was Solomon. 
ia ed that Abraham was the first,” 
—The 


с. A.D. 500.—'' ZapáBapa, rà кері ras 
xynuitdas (sic) ёрдбрата.. vt Hesychius, 8.Y. 

c. 636.—''Barabara sunt fluxa ac sinuosa 
vestimenta de quibus legitur in Daniole. 
. . . Et Publius: Vt quid ergo in ventre 
tuo Parthi Sarabara suspenderunt! Apud 
capitum 
tegmina nuncupantur qualia videmus in 


capite Magorum picta." — Isidorus His) 


lensis, 
рр. 26 
c. 1000 1—** ХарёВара—ёсбіз Перс‹кў 


Orig. 4 Бут, ШЫ. хіх, ed. 1601, 


énor дё Aé-yours Bpaxla." —Suidas, s.v. 


which may be roughly rendered : 


“ b outlandish to the Greeks, 
Which some cal! Shalwürs, some call 
Вгеекз!" 


с. 900.—‹'Тһе deceased was unchai L 


except in colour. They dressed him 
Пелин ЕКТ golden batto 
t b о! -cloth, with golden bui 
and put ea) him a golden cap ished 
witb sable.”—Jbn .Foszlàn, in 


boots, a kur(ak and 


n, 15. 
c. 1300.—'*Disconsecratur altaro eorum, 


ot oportot reconciliari per episcopum . . . 
si intrarot ad ipsum aliquis qui non esset 
Nestorius; si intraret cciam ad ipsum qui- 
cumque sino sorrabulis vol capito 
—Ricoldo $ Момв Croce, in Peregrinatores 
Quatuor, 1 


rto." 


1330.—“ Haec autem mulieres vadunt dis- 
usque ad 


c. 1495.—'' The first who wore ват у 
But in another tradition 


innings, by Soyuti, quoted by 
Fraehn, 113. 

1567.—''Portauano braghesse quasi alla 
turchesca, ot, ancho galuari."—C. Federici, 
in Ramusio, iii. f. 389. 

1824.—'*. . . tell me how much he will 
be contented with! Can I offer him fivo 
Temauns, and a pair of crimson Shul- 
waurs 1"—JTajji Baba, ed. 1835, p. 179. 

1881.—“‘I used to wear а red shirt and 
velveteen sharovary, and lio on tho sofa 
like a gentleman, and drink like a Swede.” 
—Ten Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia, 
by Fedor Dostoyefski, E.T. by Maria v. 
Thilo, 191. 


SIAM, n.p. This name of the 
Indo-Chinese Kingdom » ears to 
come to us through the Malays, who 
call it 5їуйт. From them we presume 
the Portuguese took their Reyno de 
Sião as Barros and Couto write it, 
though we have in Correa Siam pre- 
cisely as we write it. Camões also 
writes Nydo for the Eng ; and the 
statement of De la Loubère quoted 
below that the Portuguese used Siam 
as a national, not a geographical, ex- 
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pression cannot be accepted in its 
generality, accurate as 1 
writer usually is. It is true that 
both Barros and F. M. Pinto use os 
Siames for the nation, and the latter 
also uses the adjective form o reyno 
Siame, But he also constantly says 
теу de Sido. The origin of the name 
would seem to be a term Sien, or Siam, 
identical with Shan (q.v.). * The 
kingdom of Siam is known to the 
Chinese by the name Sien-l. . . . 
The supplement to Matwanlin’s En- 
cyclopedia describes Sien-lo as on the 
seaboard, to the extreme south of 
Chen-ching (or Cochin China) ‘It 
originally consisted of two kingdoms, 
Sien and Lo-hoh. The Sien people 
are the remains of a tribe which 
in the year (a.p. 1341) poran to 
come down upon the Lo-hoh and 
united with the latter into one 
nation?” See Marco Polo, 9nd ed., 
Bk. iii. ch. 7, note 3. The considera- 
tions there adduced indicate that the 
Lo who occupied the coast of the Gulf 
before the descent of the Sien, be- 
longed to the Laotian Shans, Thainyat, 
or Great T’ai, whilst the Sten or 
Siamese Proper were the Tai Noi, 
or Little T’ai. (See also 8 1 
[The name Siam . . . wh 
ta barbarous Anglicism derived 

the Portuguese or Italian word Sciam,’ 
or is derived from the Malay Sayam, 
which means ‘brown.’ ”—J. G. -Scott, 
Upper Burma- Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 205.] 


against Malaca thero is a ve t king- 

КУ Ad a ae they ай Danseam 
jeam);-tho- of Which i 

also, and a very aad Шудан 


б, Federici below їп the form Asion. But 
the Ап is probably a Malay prefix of some 
kind. [Also вее ansyane in quotation from 
the samo writer under MALACCA. ] 


с. 1522,—'' The king (of Zzuba) answered 
him that he was welcomo, but that the 
em Hes that all shi; MES arrivod at 

їз country or paid tribute, and it 

only 4 days dese that a ship called the 
Junk of Ciama, laden with gold and slaves, 
had paid him his tribute, and to verity 
what he said, he showed them a merchant 
of the said Cj who had remained there 
to trade with tho gold and slaves."— Pi 
Jetta, Hak. Soc, 85. 


. n» “All these cities are construc 
like ours, and are subject to the ling of 
Siam, who is named Siri Zacebedera, and 
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SICCA. 
who inhabits Iudia (see JUDEA).”—Jbid. 


1595. — “In this E T a Pam 
Pahang), which is in the kingdom of Syam, 
Шеге ay another junk of Malaqua, the 
captain whereof was Alvaro da Costaa, and 
it had aboard 15 Portugueso, nt the same 
time that in Joatane (Patane) vini seized 
the ship of Andro de Bryto, and tho junk 
of Gaspar Soarez, and as soon as this news 
was known they laid hands on the junk 
and the crow and the eoi it is presumod 
that the people were killed, but it is not 
known for certain."—Lembranga das Cousas 
da India, 6. 


1572.— 

‘Vas Pam, Patine, reinos o a longura | 
De Syüo, que estes e outros mais sujeita ; 
Olho o rio Meniio que so derrama `. 7 
Do grando lago, que Chiamay so chiama. 


Ситдев, х. 25. 
By Burton : 


tt Seo Pam, Patane and in length obscure, 

Siam that ruleth all with lordly sway ; 

behold Menam, who rolls his lordly tide 

from source Chi&m&i called, lake long and 
wide." 

c. 1567.—''Va etiandio ogn’ anno per 
l'istesso Capitano (di Malacca) vn nauilio in 
Asion, a caricare di Verzino" (Brazilwood). 
— Сез. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 396. 

» “Fu già Sion vna grandissima 
Città e sedia d'Imperio, ma l'anno MDLXVII 
fu pressa dal Ro del Pegu, qual caminando 
per terra quattro mesi di viaggio, con. vn 
esercito d'vn million, o quattro cento mila 
uomini da guerra, la уегйе ad assediare 
. ++ е lo so io percioche mi ritrouai in 
Pegü sci mesi dopo la sua partita." —Jbid. 

1598.—':.. . The King of Sian at this 
time is become tributario to the king of 
Pegu. The cause of this mest bloodie 
battaile was, that the king of Sian had a 
white Elophant."— Linschoten, p. 30; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 102. In ii. 1 Sion]. 

[1611.—'* We have news that the Hol- 
or were in Shian."— Junvers, Letters, 
i. 149, 


1688.—'* The Name of Siam is unknown 
to the Siamese. "Tis one of those words 
which the Portugues of tho Indies do uso, 
and of which it is very difficult to discover 
the Original. They use it as the Namo,ol 
the Nation and not of the Kingdom: And 
the Names of Pegw, Lao, Mogul, and most 
of the Names which we give to tho Indian 
Kingdoms, are likewise National Names."— 
De la Loubère, E.T. p. 6. 


SICCA, s. As will le seen by 
reference to the article RUPEE, up to 
1835 a variety of rupees had [Em 
coined in the Company's territories. 
The term sicca (sikkd, from Ar. sikka, 
‘a coining die,’—and ‘coined money,’ 
—whence Pers. sikka zadan, ‘to coin’ 
had been applied to newly coine 
Tupees, which were at a batta or 
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premium over those worn, or assumed 
to be worn, by use. In 1793 the 
Government of Bengal, with a view 
to terminating, as far as that Presi- 
dency was concerned, the confusion 
and abuses engendered by this system, 
ordered that all rupees coined for the 
future should bear the impress of the 
19th year of Shah "Alam (the “Great 
Mogul” then reigning), and this rupee, 
“19 San Sikkah,” ‘struck in the 19th 
year,’ was to be the legal tender in 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. This 
rupee, which is the Sicca of more 
recent monetary history, weighed 192 
grs. troy, and then contained 176:13 
rs. of pure silver. The * Company's 

upee,” which introduced uniformity 
of coinage over British India in 1835, 
contained only 165 grs.silver. Hence 
the Sicca bore to the Company's Rupee 
(which was based on the old Farrukh- 
араа rupee) the proportion of 16:15 
nearly. The Sicca was allowed by 
Act VII. of 1833 to survive as an ex- 
ceptional coin in Bengal, but was 
abolished as such in 1836. It con- 
tinued, however, a ghostly existence 
for many years longer іп the form 
of certain Government Book-debts in 
that currency. (See also CHICK.) 


1537.—“. . . Sua senhoria avia d'aver 
por bem que as siquas das moedas corres- 
som em seu nome per todo o Roino do 
Guzerate, asy em Dio como’ nos otros 
luguares que forem del Rey de Portuguall.” 
—Treaty of Nuno da Cunha with Nizamamede 
Zamom (Mahomed аур) concerning Cam- 
baya, in Botelho, Tombo, 225. 

tese de ~.. ө edid 5 ое "s 
с а de sua silia (rea са) pois já lhe 
pent oe бо яц 226. exu 

[1615.—**. . . cecaus of Amadavrs which 
goeth for eighty-six T: (sce PICE). .. ." 
— Foster, Letters, iii. 87.] 

1683.—''Having received 25,000 Rupees 
Siccas for Rajamaul."—7Tedges, Diary, April 
4; [Hak. Soc. i. 75]. 

1705.—'* Les roupies Sicca valent à Bon- 
gale 39 sols." — ZuillHier, 255. 

1779.— “In the 2nd Term, 1779, on 
Saturday, March 6th: Judgment was pro- 
nounced for tho plaintiff. Damages fifty 
thousand sicca rupees. 


э” “. . .« 50,000 Sicca Rupees are 

ual to five thousand ono hundred and 
nino pounds, two shillings and elevenpence 
sterling, reckoning according to the Mis E 
and fineness of the silver."—Jofes fr. 
Justice Hyde on the case Grand. v. Tancis, 
in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 248. [To this Mr. 
Busteed adds: “ Хог does there seein to bo 
any foundation for the other time-honoured 
story (alto repeated by Kaye) in connection 
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with this judgment, viz., the alloged inter- 
ruption of the Chief Justice, while he was 
delivering judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, 
with the cager suggestion or reminder of 
*Siccas, Siccas, Brother Impey,’ with the 
viow of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Merivale 
says that he could find no confirmation of 
the old joke. . . . Tho story scoms to 
have been first promulgated in a book of 
‘Personal Recollections’ by John Nichol 

M.P., published in 1822."—Jbid. 3rd ed. 229]. 

1833.— * 2 o 


“ТП.—Тһе weight and standard of the 
Caleutta sicca rupee and its sub-divisions, 
ang of tho Furruckabad rupce, shall be as 
follows :— 


Weight. Fine. Alloy. 
Grains. Grains. Grains. 
Calcutta sicca rupeo 192 176 16 
* * * * -+ 


*IV.—The use of the sicca woight of 
179606 grains, hitherto erede for the 
receipt of bullion at the Mint, being in fact 
the weight of the Moorshedabad горео of 
the old standurd . . . shall bo discontinued, 
and in its placo tho following unit to bo 
called the Tola (q.v.) shall ho introduced.” 
—India Regulation VII. of 1833. 


SICKMAN, s. adj. The English 
sick man has been adopted into Hind. 
sepoy patois as meaning *one who has 
to go to hospital,’ and Tenes sikman 
ho jand means ‘to he disabled. 


[1665.—'* That, sickman С n."—In 
Yule, Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. II. colxxx. 

[18413.—**. . . my hired cart was broken 
—(or, in the more pootical garb of the 
sepahee, ‘seek man hog i.e. become a 
sick man)."— Davidson, Tracelx, i. 251.] 


SICLEEGUR, s. ‘Hind. saiKalg«r, 
from Ar. satkal, ‘polish.’ A furbisher 
of arms, a sword-artnourer, a sword- or 


knife-grinder. [This, in Madras, is 
fame: into Chickledar, Tel. chikili- 
darudu.] 


[1826.—'* My father was а shiekul-ghur, 
or_sword-grinder.”—Pandurang Hari, od. 
1873, i. 216.] 


SIKH, SEIKH, n.p. Panjabi-Hind. 
Sikh, ‘a disciple,’ from Skt. Sishya; 
the distinctive name of the disciples 
of Ninak Shih who in the 16th 
century established that sect, which 
eventually rose to warlike predomin- 
ance in the Punjab, and from which 

rang Ranjit Singh, the founder of 
the brief Kingdom of Lahore. 


c.. 1650-60. —'* Tho Nanac-Panthians, who 
are known as composing the nation of the 
Sikhs, have neither idols, nor temples of 
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idols. . . ." (Much follows.) — Dabistan, 
ii, 246. 

1708.9.—'''There is a sect of infidels 
called Gurú (see GOOROO), more commonly 
Sikhs. Their chicf, who dresses 
asa fakir, has а fixed residence at Láhoro. 


When Aurangzeb got 
knowledge of these matters, he ordered 
these deputy Gurás to bo removed and 
tho temples to be hn down." — Khaft 
Khan, in Elliot, vii. 418. 

1756.—'' April of 1716, when the Emperor 
took the fold and marched towards Lahore, 
against the Sykes, а nation of Indians lately 
reared to er, and bearing mortal VES 
to the iomedans. "— ji. 22. He 
also writes Sikes. 

1781.—"‘ Before I left Calcutta, a gentle- 
man with whom I chanced to be discoursing 
of that sect who are distin; ed from the 
morshippers of Brăhm, and ће followers of 
MAHOMMED by the appellation Seek, in- 
formed mo that there was a considerable 
number of thom settled in the city of Patna, 
where they had a College for teaching the 
tenets of their philosophy."— Wilkins, in As. 
Res. i. 288. Я 


1781-2.—' In the усаг 1128 of the Hedjra " 
41716) “а bloody action happened in the 
plains of the Pendjab, between the Sycs 
and the Imperialists, in which the latter, 
commanded d Abdol-semed-Khan, a famous 
Viceroy of that province, gave these in- 
human freebooters a great defeat, in which 
their General, Bonda, fell into the victors’ 
hands. .. . He was a Syo by profession, 
that is one of those men attached to the 


tenets of Guru-Govind, and who from their | 67] 


birth or from the moment of their admission 
never cut or shave either their beard or 
whiskers or any hair whatever of their body. 
"They form a particular Society as well as а 
sect, which distinguishes itself by weari 
almost always blue cloaths, and going arme 
at all times. . . ." &c.—Seir Mutagherin, i. 87. 

1782.—'' News was received that the Seiks 
had crossed the Jumna."—India Gazette, 
May 11. 

1783.—'' Unhurt by the Sicques, ti 
and thieves, I am safely lodged at Nour. 
pour, ”—. › Journey, ей. 1808, i. 247. 

.1784.—'* Tho Seekhs are encamped at the 
cantona of T Gose froma Hie Pass of Гіга erry 
an те plunde: at quarter."— 
оп Кат 1.18. E 3 

1790.—“ Particulars relating to the sei: 
of Colonel Robert Stewart by the Bleques.” 
—Culc. Monthly Register, &c., i. 152. 

1810.—Williamson (V.M.) writes Seeks. 

The following extract indicates the pro- 


valence of a very notable error :— 
1840.—'' Runjeet possesses t personal 
couage, a quality in which the S; (sic) 


are sup to be generally deficient. "— 
Osborne, Courtand Camp of Runje ‘Singh, 83. 
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ord writtén by people in Calcutta, who 
ought to have orn better, Sheiks. ў 


SILBOOT, SILPET, SLIPPET, s. 
Domestic Hind. corruptions of ‘slipper.’ 
The first is an instance of “striving 
after meaning” by connecting it in 
some way with ‘boot. [The Railway 
‘sleeper’ is in the same way corrupted 
into silipat.] 


SILLADAR, adj and s. Hind. 
from Pers. silah-ddr, ‘bearing or hav- 
ing arms, from Аг. sila, ‘arms.’ [In 
the Arabian Nights (Burton, ii. 114) 
it has the primary sense of an ‘armour- 
bearer’] Its Anglo-Indian application 
is to a soldier, in a regiment of 
irregular cavalry, who provides his 
own arms and horse; and sometimes 
to regiments composed of such men— 
“a corps of Si Horse.” [See 
Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
(J. R. As. Soc., July 1896, p. 549). 

1766.—'* When this intelligence reached 
the Nawaub, he leaving the whole of his 
troops and baggage in the same place, with 
only 6000 озар е bom 9000 Du el 4000 
regular i ап ant uns.. . TC rave! 
on the Mahratias. m ari Hussein AH, 
H. of Hydur Naik, 173. 

1804.—''It is my opinion, that the ar- 
rangement with the Soubah of the Deccan 
should be, that the whole of the force... 
should be silladar horse."— Wellington, iii. 


.1813.—'*Bhàou . . . in the prosecution of 
his plan, selected Malhar Row. Holcar, a 
Silledar or soldier of fortuno."— Forbes, Or. 
Mem, їй. 349. ‘24 


[SILLAPOSH; s. An armour-clad 
warrior; from Pers. sila], ‘body 
armour,’ posh, Pers. poshidan, ‘to wear.’ 


[1799.—** The Sillah posh or body-guard 
of the Rajah (of Jaipur)."— IF. Francklin, 
а ен of Mr. George Thomas, ed. 1805, 
р. 165. 

[1829.—'*. . . he stood two assaults, in one 
of which he slow thirty SIUen post; or men 
in armour, the body-guard of the prince."— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 462.] 


SILMAGOOR, s. Ship Hind. for 
‘sail-maker’ (Roebuck). 


SIMKIN, s. Domestic Hind. for 
champagne, of which it is a corruption ; 
sometimes in. 

. 1858 —'* The dinner was good, and th 
iced simkin, Sir, delicious.’ Ке Оаа, ii 


We occasionally about 1845-6 saw the! 127 
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SIND, SCINDE, &c, np. The 
territory on the Indus ow the 
Punjab. [In the early inscriptions 
the two words Sindhu-Sauvira. are 
often found conjoined, the latter 
probably part of Upper Sind ve 

ombay Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 36).] The 
earlier Mahommedans hardly regarded 
Sind as part of India, but distinguished 
sharply between Sind and Hind, and 
denoted the whole region that we call | stripes." —Danvers, Letters, i. 72.] 

India by the copula ‘Hind and Sind. |  1011.—''Cuts-nagore, a place not far from 
We know that originally these were | the River of Zinde."—JN. Downton, in Pur- 
in As зе diverging, formi of one aE TOP UBL us 
word ; the aspirant and sibilant tend- 13.—'*. . . considering the s 

ing in several parts of India (includ- | destitution in which the fortress etos 
the extreme east—compare ASSAM, Permet] iston hi 
Ahom—and the extreme west), as in 


but the revenuo of the custom-house, and 
some other regions, to exchange places. 


there could now be returning nothing, from 

tho fact that tho ports of Cambaia and 
e. 545.—'' Zu»800, “Oppoba, Kadddva, 
Zigüp kal Made wévre ёнлгбр. éxovea.”— 


Sinde were closed, and that no ship had 
errived from Se m the current ere 
of Janui and February, owii the 

Cosmas, lib. xi. news of “tho English ships havi к collected 
710.—'* Per idem tempus quingenti circiter ас ашаа P Бато 372 
ex Mauris, Sindis, et is servi in urbe | , [©. 1665.—“. . . ‘he (Dara) proceeded 
Haran robellarunt, et facto agmine regium | towards Scimdy, and sought refuge in the 
thesaurumi diripero tontarunt." — Dionysii | fortress of Tatabakar. . . . —Bernier, ed. 
Patriarchae Chronicon, in Assemani, ii. 114. | Constable, 71.] 
But from the association with tho 1666. — “ Do la Provinco du Sinde ou 
and in a е on the preceding page | Sindy . . . quo quelques-uns nomment le 
with Alans and Khazars, wo may be almost | Tatta."—TAerenot, v. 158. 
certain that these Sindi are not Indian, but | 1673.—“. . . Retiring with their ill got 
a вазо ople mentioned by WD Booty to the Coasts of ‘Sindu."—Fryer, 218. 
ux d alerius Flaccus (vi. 86), and other 1727.—' Sindy is tho westmost Province 
о, 1030.—“ Bind and her sister (Le. Hind) | Of {he Moguls Dominions оп Не BUNDER 
КҮШ gu Te and vengeance."— toita art" —A. Hamilton, i. 114; [od. 1744, 
с. 1340.—'* Mohammed-ben-Iousouf Tha- € 760,—« cindy, "— i 
каб trouva dans la provinco de Sind quarante | 286; HN SP ne d 
behar (sce BAHAR) d'or, ot chaque bohar 
comprend 333 maun,” —Skikäbuddin Dim- 
ishki, in Not, et Ext. xiii. 178. 


1583.—“‘ The first citie of India . . . after 
we had pz the coast of Zindi is called 
Diu."— in Hakl. p. 385. 

1584.—''Spicknard from Zindi and Lahor," 
—W. Barret, in Hakl. і. 412. 

1598.—'*I have written to the said Antonio 
d'Azevedo on the ill treatment exporienced 
by the Portuguese in the kingdom of 
Cimde."—King's Letter to Goa, in Archiv. 
Port. Orient. Fascic. iii. 877. 


SINDABUR, SANDABUR, п.р. 
This is the name by which Goa was 
known to the old Arab writers. The 
identity was clearly established in 
Cathay and the Way Thither, pp. 444 
and ccli. We will give the quotations 
first, and then point out the grounds 
of identification. 


A.D. 943.—“ Crocodiles abound, it is true, 
in the ajwün or bays formed by the Sea of 
India, such os that of Sindübüra in the 
Indian Kingdom of Baghira, or in the bay 
of Zābaj (see JAVA) in the dominion of the 
Maharaj." —Afaj'üdi, i. 207. 

1013.—'*I have it from Abi Yüsaf bin 
Muslim, who it from Abū Bakr of Fast 
at Saimür, that the latter heard told by 
Misa the Sindübüri: ‘I was one day con- 
versing with the Sahib of Bindübür, when 
suddenly he burst out laughing. .. . It 
was, said he, because there is & lizard on 
the wall, and it said, тее ннн 
coming to-day. . . . Don't you go till you 


Ayüz of Diu) :—1,000 foot soldiers (/asquarys) 
M 300 ‘Arabs,’ at 40 and 50 fedeas eae 


Khorisiinis (qu. Agios t Sindis, Rimis 
(i.e. Turks), Farta 
maut?), &c. 


1548. — “And tho rent of the sho 

(buticas) oe базама oun who 
re an rice (a paying 

YER (see BUDGROOK) а month."— 
Botelho, Tombo, 156. 

1554.—“‘Towards the Gulf of Chakad, in 
the vicinity of Sind.”—Sidi’ Ali, in J. As. 
Ser. I. tom. ix. 77. 
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вее what comes of it.’ So we remained | Chintabor of the European maps, Chanda- 
talking till one of his servants came іп and | pur rather than Sundapur. No Indian 
said "геге isa ship of Oman come in.' | name us this Bare een recovered) гоа 
i carryi - | inscriptions as а! Ы 
Басчу абат тера нева ying the, Turkish author of the ‘Mohit supplies tho 
and rose-water. As they opened one, out connection, and Ibn Batuta's description even 
came a long lizard, which instantly clung | without this would be sufficient for the 
to the wall and went to join the other one. | identification. His descri it will bo 
It was the samo person, they say, who | ѕосп, is that of a delta-island, and Goa is 
enchanted tho crocodiles in the estuary of | the only one partaking of that character 
* Sindäbür, so that now they hurt nobody." проп the coast. He says it Contained 30 
—Livre des Merveilles de l'Inde. V. der Lith os ; and Barros tells us that Goa Islan 
et Devic, 157-158. was known to the natives as qued a name 
c. 1150, — “From the city of Barüh | signifying ‘Thirty vilagon: (See ВАТЕ 
(Barüch, ie. Broach) following the coast, | S TTE.) Its rien о фо 18 whi Wee 
to Ваг 4 days. Па peser to be, Andhediyi (iv ў “а 
“ Sindabiir i reat inlet where shi we shown A “Ved, 
Petes It MR of trade, where one anothor proof. Turning to Rashiduddin, 


П К ”__ the order in which he places Sindübür, 
goes fine buildings ond По bazars.”— Harish | Fakndr (Baccanore), Manjarür (Mangalore), 


Hilt (Mt. D'Ely), is perfectly correct, if for 
c. 1300.—'* Beyond Guzerat are Konkan ( 1y) із ре J 


Sindübür we substitute Goa. The passago 
and Tána; beyond them the country of | from Edrisiand one indicated from Abulfcda 
Malibíár. . . . The people are all Samanís 


le а only show a confusion which has mislod 
(Buddhists), and worship idols. Of the | many readers since. 
cities on the shore the first is Sindabür, 


then Faknür, then tho country of Manjarür, SINGALESE, CINGHALESE, n.p. 
Min, in Eliot, o e HL) «= "Rashid | Native of Ceylon; pertaining to Ceylon. 


The word is formed from  Simhala, 
‘ Dwelling of Lions,’ the word used b 
the natives for the Island, and which 
is the origin of most of the names 
given to it (see CEYLON). Тһе ex- 
art given by De Barros and 

uto is altogether fanciful, though 
it leads them to notice the curious and 
obscure fact of the introduction of 
Chinese influence in Ceylon during the 


c. 1830. — «А traveller states that the 
country from Sindüpür to Haniwar to- 
wards its eastern oxtremity joins with 
Malabar. . . .”"—Abuljfeda, Fr. tr, П. ii. 
115. Further on in his Tables he jumbles 
Sp (as Edrisi has done) Sindüpür with 
Sindān (see ST. JOHN). 

. i.n "The heat is tat Aden. This 
is the port frequen by the people of 
E Inda он ра BM om Cam- 
"bay, lüna, Kaulam, icut, Fandaraina, 
Sháliyát, Manjarür, Fükanür,. Hanaur, ч 
Sandibür, et cotera."—Jdn Batuta, ii. 177. NEUE 

с. 1343-4, — C Th ; Я .—''That the Chinese (Chijs) were 
we arrived at qus пази асах Gi РАП masters of the ChoromandoijCoast, of part 
within which there are 36 villages. It is | 9" Malabar, and of this Island of Ceylon, 
surrounded by an inlet, and at the time of | "9 have not only the assertion of tho Natives 
ebb the wator of this is fresh and pleasan of the latter, but also evidence in the build- 
whilst at flow it is salt and bitter. ‘There | 190% names, and language that they left 
are in tho island two cities, ono ancient, |11 it. . . and because they were in the 
built by tho pagans; tho second huilt by the vicinity of this Сере Galle, the other people: 
Musulmans when they conquered tho island | “ho lived from the middle of the Island 
the first timo. . . . We loft this island | Upwards called those dwelling about there 
behind us and anchored at a small island | С Ia, and their language the same, as 
near the mainland, where we found a temple, | "1908 as to say the language, or the people of 
a grove, and à tank of water. . . ."—Jbid, | the Chins of Galle."— Barros, III. ii. 1. 

m a SENE x унс Cauchin Сышога) s aro of the 

.—In the Mediecan race of the Chingalays, which they say are 

Catalan maps of those dates wo find ‹ d: the the best kinde of all the Malabars. Ai itch, 
coast of India Cintabor and Chintabor | im Hakl. ii. 397. 

respectively, on the west coast of India. 1598.—'*. . . inhabited with people called 

c. 1554. — “24th Ve : .|Cingalas. . . ."— Linschoten, 24; [Hak. 

bir onge: from Guvab- | Soo. i. 77; ini 1, Chingalas} — " 

с. 1610.— Ils tiennent, donc que . . . les 
[PRG qui y allerent, et qui les peuplerent 

im DE MUR С 28 e Cingalles de 
е de an."— Руға e Laval, i. 185; 
[Hak, Soc. +. 105, aud soe i. 900] ' i 
1612.—Couto, after giving the same ex- 
planation of the word as Barros, says: ** And 
as they spring from the Chins, who are the 
falsest heathen of the East . . . so. aro they 


take care not to fal " &o.— 
Мом, in 7.4.8 B. dn ЕШ, ес 
е quotation shows that 
known even „in the middle of de 16th 
century to Oriental seamen as Goa-Sindübür. 
whatever Indian namo the last part герге. 
sented; probably, from tho use of the тойа 
by the earlier Arab writers, and from the 
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of this island’the weakest, falsest, and most 
tricky people in all India, insomuch that, to 
this day, you never find faith or truth in a 
Chingalla."—V. i. 5. 


1681.—'* The Chingaleys aro naturally a 
people given to sloth and 1 laziness: if they 


can but anyways live, they abhòr to work." 


+ +  —Knoz, 32. 


SINGAPORE, SINCAPORE, n.p. 
This name was adopted by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles in favour of the city which 
he founded, February 23, 1819, on the 
island which had always retained the 
name since the Middle Ages. This it 
derived from Sizhapura, Skt. * Lion- 
city,’ the name of a town founded by 
Malay or Javanese settlers from Su- 
matra, probably in the 14th century, 
and to which Barros ascribes great 
commercial importance. The Indian 
origin of the name, as of many other 
names and phrases which survive from 
the old Indian civilisation of the 
Archipelago, had. been forgotten, and 
the origin which Barros was taught 
to ascribe to it is on a par with his 
etymology of Singalese quoted in the 
preceding article. The words on 
which his etymology is founded are 
no doubt Malay: singah, ‘to tarry, 
halt, or lodge,’ and pora-pora, ‘to pre- 
tend’; and these were probably sup- 
posed to refer to the temporary occu- 
pation of Sinhapura, before the chiefs 
who founded it on to Malacca. 

It may be noted that Dennys (Desc. 

ict. s.v.) derives the word from singha, 
ta [се of call,’ and pura, ‘a city) In 
Dalboquerque’s Comm. Hak. Soc. iii. 
78, we are told: “Singapura, whence 
the city takes its name, is a channel 
through which all the shipping of 
those parts passes, and signifies in his 
Malay language, ‘treacherous delay’” 
See quotation from Barros below.] 

The settlement of Hinduized people 
on the site, if not the name, is prob- 
ably as old as the 4th century, A.D., 
for inscriptions have been found there 
ina very old character. One of these, 
on a rock at the mouth of the little 
river on which the town stands, was 
destroyed some 40 or 50 years ago for 
the accommodation of some wretched 
bungalow. 

The modern Singapore and. its pros- 
` perity form a monument to the 

triotism, ity, and fervid spirit 
і the founder According to an 
article in the Geogr. Magazine (i. 107) 
derived from Mr. Archibald Ritchie, 


who was present with the expedition 
which, founded the colony, Байез, 
after consultation with Lord Hastin, 
was about to establish a settlement for 
the protection and encouragement of 
our rn trade, in the Nicobar 
Islands, when his attention was drawn 
to the superior advantages of Singa- 
pore by tains Ross and Crawford 
of the Bombay Marine, who had been 
engaged in the survey of those seas. 
Its t adaptation for a mercantile 
settlement had been discerned by the 
shrewd, if somewhat vulgar, Scot, 
Alexander Hamilton, 190 years earlier. 
It seems hardly possible, we must how- 
ever observe, to reconcile the details 
in the article cited, with the letters 
and facts contained in the Li of 
vafe ; though probably the latter 
had, at some timè or other, received 
information from the officers named 
by Mr. Ritchie. 

1512.—** And as the enterpriso was ono to 
mako good booty, everybody was delighted 
to on it, so that thoy were more than 
12 men, tho C ER and best armed of 

ө garrison, and so they were ready in- 
continently, i and started for the Strait of 
Cinca; where they were to wait for the 
junks.’— „ ii, 284-5. 

1551.—''Sed hactonus Deus nobis adsit 
omnibus. Amen. Anno post Christum 
Bean eran Ве Гуче Бупсаршадо 
Seti. Franc. Xaverii 
Lib. Ш. viii. dre 

1553.—''Anciently the most celebrated 
settlement in this region of Malaca was one 
called Cingapura, n name which in their 
tonguo means ‘protended halt’ (falsa di- 
mora) ; and this stood upon a point of that 
country which is the most юрен of all 
Asia, and lies, according to our graduntion, 
in half a degree of North Latitude... 
beforo the foundation of Malaca, at this 


same Cingapura ... flocked ther all 
tho navi RESTE tha rema ot Telia, from 
West Eas! 


t. . . .’—Barros, ЇЇ. vi. 1, 
[The same derivation is given in the Comm. 
of Dalboquerque, Hak. Soc. iii. 78.] 


1572.— 
** Mas na ponta da terra Cingapura 
V TAEA SCO 


Daqui, tornando а costa & Cynosura, 


Se incurva, e para a Aurora se endireita.” 
Camões, x. 125. 
By Burton : 
«Воб on her Lande-end throned sce Cin- 
gapur, 3 Ў 
where the wide sca-road shrinks to 
narrow way: 
Thence curves the coast to face the 


nosure, 
nets trends Aurora-wards its lay.” 
1598. . . by water the coast stretcheth 
to the Capo of 8 and from thence 
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it runneth upwards резаи] gaino. d 
Linschoten, $0; [Hak. Soc. i. 101]. 

1599.—'' In this voyage nothing occurred 
worth relating, except that, after passing 
the Strait of Sinca) situated in one 
d and a half, between the main 

& variety of islands . . . with so narrow 
& channel that from the ship Jm could 
jump ashore, or touch the branches of the 
trees on either side, our vessel struck on a 
shoal."— Viaggi di Carletti, ii. 208-9. 

1606.— The 5th May came there 2 Prows 
from the King of Johore, with the Shah- 
bander (Shabunder) of Singapoera, called 
Siri Raja Марага. . . .”—Valentijn, v. 331. 

1616.—'* Found a Dutch man-of-war, one 
of a fleet appointed for the siego of Malaca, 
with the aid of the King of Acheen, at tho 
entrance of the Straits of Singapore."— 
Sainsbury, i. 258. 

1727.—“ In anno 1703 I called at Johore 
on my Way to China, and he treated mo 
very kindly, and made me a Present of the 
Island of Sincapure, but I told him it could 
be of no use to a private Person, tho’ a 

per Place for a Company to settle а 
lony in, lying in the Center of Trade, 
and Еш AN with good Rivers 
and safe ‘bours, so conveniently situated 
that all Winds served pe , both to 
out and come in."—4. Hamilton, ii. 98 ; 

ed. 1744, ii. 97]. 

1918.—'* We are now on our way to the 
eastward, in tho hope of doing something, 
but I much fear the Dutch have hardly left 
us an inch of ground. . . . My attention is 
principally turned to Johore, and you must 
not be surprised if my next letter to you is 
dated from the site of ae ancient city of 


Gated ordinis be, а =) 


SINGARA,s. Hind. singhard, Skt. 
sringdttaka, sringa, ‘a horn’ The 
caltrop or water-chestnut ; Trapa bis- 
prnosa, Roxb, (N.O. Haloragaceae). 


[c. 1590. — The Zim (ed. Jarrett, ii. 65) 
mentions it as of i 
revenue was levied i pu bind 

[1798.—In Kashmir *manyofthem ... 
were obliged to live on tho Kernel of the 


[1809.—Buchanan-Hamilto ites sing- 
v Be de India, i. 941.] ie 

835.—*' Here, as in most 
Ende] the tank is led e c 
a estnut, singhara ( bispinosa), which 

everywhere as larly planted and 
cultivated in fields under a large surface of 
water, as wheat or barley is in the dry 
plains. . . . The nut grows under the water 
after the flowers decay, and is of a triangular 
shape, and covered with a tough brown in- 
whic is wholly ear dg y е kernel 
n я a 
үп texture. The le GS cr 
foni of these nuts, and they are carn 
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often upon bullocks' backs two or three 


hundred miles to market.”—Sleeman, Ram- · 


bles, &c. (1844), i. 101 ; [ed. Smith, i. 94.] 
1889.—‘ Tho nuts of the Trapa bispinosa, 
called Singhara, are sold in al] the 


d | of India; and a species called by the same 


name, forms a considerable portion of the 
food of the inhabitants of Cashmere, as we 
learn from Mr. Forster [loc. cit.] that it 
yields tho Government 12,000/. of revenue ; 
and Mr. Moorcroft mentions nearly the same 
sum as Runjeet Sing's share, from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads of this nut, yielded by the 
Lake of Oaller."— Royle, Him. Plants, i. 211. 


SIPAHSELAB, s А General-in- 
chief ; Pers. sipdh-sdldr, ‘army-leader,’ 
the last word being the same as in 
the title of the late famous Minister- 
Regent of Hyderabad, Sir Sülür Jang, 
te. ‘the leader in war.’ 


с. 1000-1100.—** Voici quelle étoit alors 
la gloire et la puissance des Orpélians dans 
le royaume. Ils possédoient la charge de 
sbasalar, ou de généralissime de toute la 
Georgie. Tous les officiers du palais étoient 
de leur dependance.”—Hist. of the Orpélians, 
in St. Martin, Mem. sur l'Arménie, ii. 77. 

c. 1358.—'* At 16 my father took mo by 
the hand, and brought mo to his own 
Monastery. He there addressed me: ‘My 
boy, our ancestors from generation to 
generation have been commanders of the 
armies of the Jagtoy and the Berlas family. 
The dignity of (Sepah Salar) Commander- 
in-Chief has now descended to me, but as I 
am tired of this world . . . I mean there- 
fore to resign my рө ойсо... ."— 4 utob. 
Мет. of Timour, E.T. p. 22. 

1712.—'' Omnibus illis superior est... 
Sipah Salaar, sive Imperator Generalis 

i, Praesidem dignitate excipiens. . . . 
—Kaempfer, Атоеп. Exot. 73. 

1726.—A letter from the Heer Van Maat- 
zuiker *to His Highness Chan Chanaan, 
Bapperselaar, Grand Duke, and General in 
Chief of the Great Mogol in Assam, Bengal, 
&c.”— Valentijn, v. 178. 

1755.—''After the Sipahsalar Hydari 
by his prudence and courage, had defeated 

е Mahrattas, and recovered the country 
taken by them, he placed the government 
of Seringaputtün оп а sure and established 
basis. . . ."— Meer. Hussein Ali Khan, H. of 
Hydur Naik, О. Т. F. p. 61. 


SIRCAR, s. Hind. from Pers. sar- 
kar, ‘head (of) affairs? This word has 
very divers applications ; butits senses 
may fall under three heads. 


SIRCAR. 
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a. The State, the Government, the 
Supreme Sef also ‘the Master’ 
or head of the domestic government. 
Thus а servant, if asked * Whose are 
those horses?’ in replying ‘They are 
the sarkdr’s, may mean according to 
circumstances, that they are Govern- 
ment horses, or that they belong to his 
own master. 

b. In Bengal the word is applied to 
a domestic servant who is a kind of 
house-steward, and keeps the accounts 
of household expenditure, and makes 
miscellaneous purchases for the family ; 
also, in merchants’ offices, to any native 
accountant or native employed in 
making purchases, &c. 

c. Under the Mahommedan Govern- 
ments, as in the time of the Mogul 
Empire, and more recently in the Dec- 
can, the word was applied to certain 
extensive administrative divisions of 
territory. In its application in the 
Deccan it has been in English gener- 
ally spelt Circar (q.v.). 

ает 

[1759.—'*. . . there is no separation bo- 
tween your Honour... and this Sircar. 
. . ."— Forrest, Bombay Letters, ii. 199.] 

1800. оша it доб ро possibla апа 
proper to make le е сігсаг ac- 
Fordin to tho exchange. бхей at Seringa- 
patam 1 "— Wellington, 1. 60. 


[1866.—'*. . . the Sirkar Buhadoor gives 
me four rupees a month. . . ."— Confessions 
of «x Orderly, 43.] 

.b— 


1777.—'' There is not in any country in 
the world, of which I have any knowledge, 
& more pernicious race of vermin in human 
shape than aro the numerous cast of people 
known in Bengal by the appellation of 
Bircars; they are educated and trained to 
deceive. "—Price's Tracts, i. 24. 


1810.—“ Tho Sircar is a genius whose | has 


whole study is to handle money, whether 
receivable or payable, and who contrives 
either to confuse accounts, when they are 
adverse to his view, or to render them most 
expressively intelligible, when such should 
suit his purpose."— Williamson, V. Af. i. 200. 

1822, — “One morning our Sircar, in 
answer to my having observed that the 
articles purchased were highly priced, mim 
t You aro my father and my mother, and 
am your poor little child. Ihave only taken 
2 annas in the rupee dustoorie’ eel: 
— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i. 21- 


1834.—‘‘ And how the deuce,” asked his (8 


compani *do you manage to pay for 
them?’ ‘Nothing so easy,—I say to 
Sirkar: ‘Baboo, go pay for that horse 


rupees, and it is done, Sir, ns qui 
оц could dock him, The: "Badoa T 
‘ales, i. 13. 
Q— 
e. 0:0 ШАШЫ а year of bis 
majesty's із inions consisted 
108 сата subdivided into 2787 Yusbahs " 
EMT CERO 
ог ten years à. 
216 Dams " (q.v. 97, 6 dims = 
pea 9 RAE Cup T. 
Gladwin, 1800, ii, 1; [ed. Jarrett, ii. 115.) 


SIRDAR, з. Hind. from Pers. sar- 
аат, and less correctly sirdár, ‘leader, a 
commander, an officer’; a chief, or 
lord; the head of a set of palankin- 
bearers, and hence the ‘sirddr-bearer,’ 
or elliptically ‘the Sirdar, is in Bengal 
the style of the valet or body-servant, 
even when he may have no others 
under him (see BEARER). [Sirdar is 
now the official title of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian 
army; Sirdar Bahddur is an Indian 
military distinction.] 

[c. Ha ‚+ a captain of a company, 
or, as 6; it, а Bardare. '—Pyrard e 
Laval, Hak. Boo, 1 254. 

[1675.—'' Sardar.” Seo under SEPOY.] 

]808.—' T, with great difficulty, knocked 
up some of the villagers, who were nearly 
as much afraid as Christie's Will, at the 
visit of а Sirdar" (here an officer).—Life of 
Leyden. 

[c. 1817.—'*. . . the bearers, with their 
Sirdaur, have а large room with a verandah 
before it drs. Sherwood, Last Days of 
Boosy, 68.] 

1826.—'* Gopeo's father had been а Sirdar 


of some consoquence."— Pandurang Hari 
174; [ed. 1873, i. 959]. : 


SIRDRARS, s. This із the name 
which native valets (bearer) give 
to common drawers (родео сыр); 
A friend (Сел. R. Maclagan. . 
suggested the origin, which is 
doubtless “short  drawera"-in contra- 
distinction to Long-drawers, or Py- 
jamas (qq.v.). A common bearer's 
pronüneiatian is sirdrdj; as a chest of 

rawers is also called * kd almatra’ 
(вее ALMYRA). 


SIREY,s. Hind.sirki. A kind of 
unplatted matting formed by laying 
the fine cylindrical culms from the 
upper part of the Saccharum sara, Roxb. 
see BURKUNDA) side by side and 
inding them in single or double 
layers. This is used to lay under the 
thatch of a house, to cover carts and 
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palankins to make Chicks (q.v.) and 
table-mats, and for many other pur- 
poses of rural and domestic economy. 


1810.—“It is perhaps singular that I 
should exe seen seer! ү a 
ies in Essex. 
one habits and characters 
correspond with this intolerable species of 
banditti, invariably shelter themselves 
under seerky.”—IWelliamson, V. Af. ii. 490. 
[1882.—*. . . COTES noe is какое, 
а reed or grass, resembling bright straw."— 
Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Olsercutions, 1. 28.] 


SIRRIS, s. Hind. siris, Skt. shir- 
isha, shri, ‘to break,’ from the brittle- 
ness of its branches; the tree Acacia 
Lebbek, Benth., indigenous in S. India, 
the Sütpura range, Bengal, and the 
sub-Himalayan tract; cultivated in 
Egypt and elsewhere, A closely 
kindred sp. A. Julibrissin, Boivin, 
affordsa specimen of scientific ‘Hobson- 
Jobson’; the pests name is a cor- 
ruption of Guldb-reshm, ‘silk-flower.’ 

1808.—** Quelques anneés après le mort do 
Dariyal, des charpentiers ayant abattu un 
arbre de Seris, qui croissoit auprés de son 
tombeau, le coupèrent en plusieurs pièces 

rl'employer à des constructions. Tout- 
HEN une voix terrible se fit entendre, la 
terre se mit à trembler et le tronc de cot 
arbre зө releva de lui-méme. Les ouvriers 
épouvantés s'enfuirent, et l'arbre ne tarda 
pas à reverdir.”—Ajfsis, dArdyish-i-Mahjil, 
quoted by Garcin de n Rel. Миз. 88. 


с. J 
" р. it fell when girris-shaws were sere, 
And the nichts were long and mirk." 
R. Kipling, Departmental Ditties, The 
Fail of Jock Gillespie.) 


SISSOO, SHISHAM, s. Hind. sisi, 
sisün, shisham, Skt. Singapa ; Ат. sdsam, 
sdsim, the tree Dalbe Sissoo, Roxb. 
(N.O. Leguminosae) and its wood. This 
3s excellent, and valuable for construc- 
tion, joinery, boat- and carriage-build- 
ing, and furniture. It wasthefavourite 

for gun-carriages as long as the 
supply of large timber lasted. It is 
now much cultivated in the Punjab 
plantations. ‘The tree isindigenous in 
the sub-Himülayan tracts; and be- 
lieved to be so likewise in Beluchistan, 
Guzerat, and Central India. Another 
. of нра (D. шү) affords the 
Woo (9:у.) of S. and W. India. 
There can be little. doubt that one 


the Periplus, and in some old Arabi 
writers. A quotation under Black 


Wood shows that this wood was ex- 
ported from India to Chaldaea in 
remote ages. Sissoo has continued in 
recent times to be exported to Egypt, 
see Forskal, quoted by Royle, Hindu 

fedicine, 128). Royle notices the re- 
semblance of the Biblical ittim wood 
to shishant. 

c. A.D, 80.—‘. . . Thithor they are wont 
to despatch from Barygaza (Broach) to 
both these ports of Porsia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers, and beams of teak 
(& Ач» caryaNlvwy kal doxdr) . . . and lo; 
of shisham (фа\ сасашіуши) . . . 
—Periplus, Maris Erythr., сар 36. ч 

с. 545.—‹Тһезо again are passed on from 
Sielediba to the chem on this sido, such as 
Malé, whore tho pepper is grown, and 
Kalliana, whence are exported brass, and 
shisham logs (cycaulva £a), and other 
wares."— Cosmas, lib. xi. 

? before 1200.— 

** There are tho wolf and the parrot, and the 
peacock, and the dovo, 3 
And the plant of Zinj, and al-sásim, and 
pepper. ... . 4 y «d 
Verses on India by lbu'/-dhal’t, 
the Sindi, quoted by Kazeint, 
in Gildemeister, p. 218. 
1810. — “‘Sissoo grows in most of the 
t forests, intermixed with saul... . 
is wood is extraordinarily hard and 
heavy, of a dark brown, inclining to a 
ршріо tint when polished."— Williamson, 

„M. ii. 71. 

1889.—'*As I rode through the city one 
day I saw a considerable quantity of timbor 
lying in an obscuro street. On examining 
it I found it was shisham, a wood of the 
most valuable kind, being not liable to the 
attacks of white ants."— Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt, ed. 1851, p. 102; 


SITTING-UP. A curious custom, 
in vogue at the Presidency towns more 
than a century ago, and the nature of 
which is indicated by the quotations. 
Was it of Dutch origin ? 


1777.—“ Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. 
Hastings ; vulgo toad-eating."—/^A. Francis's 
Diary, quoted in. B. Echoes of Old 
Calcutta, 124 ; [3rd ed. 125]. 

1780.—'*When a young lady arrives at 
Madras, she must, in a few n afterwards 
sit up to receive company, attended by 
some beau or master of the ceremonies, 
which perhaps continucs for a weck, or 
until she has seen’ all the fair gox, and 

ntlemen of the sottlement.” — Munro's 

larr., 56. 

1795.—'* You see how many good roasons 
there are against your scheme of my taking 
horse instantly, and hastening to throw 
кузен at the lady's feet; as to the other, 


г I сап оп] тее to it 
cie conditions, mal PT am zu ae 
forced to sit up, and receive-male or female 
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visitors. . . . I am not to be obliged to 
deliver my opinion on patterns for caps or 

tticoats for any lady. . . ."—7. Munro 
4o kis Sister, in Life, i. 159. 

1810. — “Among the several justly ox- 
Ploded ceremonies we may reckon that 
«+. Of ‘Sitting цр’... This ‘Sitting 
up,’ as it was ternied, genorally took place 
at tho house of some lady of rank or 
fortune, who, for three successive nights, 
threw open her mansion for tho purposo 
of receiving all . . . who chose to pay 
their respects to such ladies as might have 
recently arrived in the country."— William- 
son, У.М. i. 118. 


SITTRINGY, s. Hind. from Ar. 
shitranji, shatranji, and that from Pers. 
shatrang, ‘chess, which is again of Skt. 
origin, chaturanga, ‘quadripartite’ (sce 
SADRAS). А carpet of coloured cotton, 
now usually made in stripes, but no 
doubt originally, as the name implies, 
in chequers. 

is = m s а аә Ua van 
slechte Tapijten die má noem itrenga.” 
— Van Test 63. 

1673. — “They pull off thoir Slippers, 
and after the usual Salams, seat them- 
selves in Choultries, open to some Tank of 
‘Burling Water; commonly spread with 

rpots or Siturngees."— Fryer, 93. 

[1688. — ‹9 citterengees." — In Yule 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. colxv.] : 

1785.— '* To be sold by public auction . . . 
ре valuable seio a Hastings, 

uire . . carpets an tringees."— 
. In Seton-Karr, i. Til. 


SIWALIK, n.p. This is the name 
now applied distinctively to that outer 
range of tertiary hills which in various 
parts of the Himilaya runs parallel to 
the foot of the mountain region, 
separated from it by valleys known 
in Upper India as dns (see DHOON). 
But this special and convenient sense 
(d) has been attributed to the term 
by modern Anglo-Indian geographers 
only. Among the older Mahommedan 
historians the term Siwalikh is applied 
to a. territory to the west of and 
pes embracing the Aravalli Hills, 

ut certainly includin, specifically 
Nagore (Ndgaur) and Man üwar the 
predecessor of modern Jodhpür, and 
in the vicinity of that city. This 
application, is denoted by (a). 
n one or two we find the 
application of the name (Siwalikh) ex- 
tending a good deal further south, as 
it ing to the vicinity of Malwa. 
Such instances we have grouped under 
(b. But it is possible that the early 
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рн (а) habitually extended 
thus far. 


At a later date the name is applied 
to the Himalaya; either to the range 
in its whole extent, as in the passages 
from Chereffedin (Shariffuddin "Ali of 
Yezd) and from Baber; sometimes 
with a possible limitation to that 
part of the mountains which overlooks 
the Punjab ; or, as the quotation from 
Rennell indicates, with a distinction 
between the less lofty region nearest 
the plains, and the Alpine summits 
beyond, Siwalik applying to the 
former only. 

The true Indian form of the name 
is, we doubt not, to be gathered from 
the occurrence, in a list of Indian 
national names, in the Vishnu Purdna, 
of the Saiválas. But of the position 
of these we can only say that the 
nations, with whom the context im- 
mediately associates them, seein to lie 
towards the western part of Upper 
India. (See Wilson's Works, Vishnu 
Purdna, ii. 175.) Тһе popular deriva- 
tion of Siwalik as given in several of 
the quotations below, is from sawaldkh, 
“Опе lakh and a quarter’; but this is 
of no more value than most popular 
etymologies. 

e give numerous quotations to 
establish, the old application of the 
term, because this has been somewhat 
confused in Elliot’s extracts by the 
interpolated phrase *Siwálik Hills,’ 
where it is evident from Raverty’s 
version of the Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri that 
there is no such word as Hills in the 
original. 

We have said that the special ap- 
plication of the term to the detached 
sub-Himilayan range is quite modern. 
It seems in fact due to that very 
eminent investigator in many branches 
of natural science, Dr. Hugh Falconer ; 
at least we can find no trace of it 
before the use of the term by him in 
papers presented to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It is not previously used, 
so far as we can discover, even by 
Royle; nor is it known to Jacque- 
mont, who was intimately associated 
with Royle and Cautley, at Sahüran- 
pir, very shortly before Falconer’s 
arrival there. Jacquemont (Journal, 
ii. 11) calls the range: “la premiere 
chaine de montagnes que Jappellerai 
les montagnes de Dehra.” le first 
occurrence that we can find is in a 
paper by Falconer on the ‘Aptitude of 
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the Himalayan Range for the Culture 
of the Tea Plant,’ in vol. iii of the 
J. As. Soc. Bengal, which we quote 
below. A year later, in the account 
of the Sivatherium fossil, by Falconer 
and Cautley, in the As. Researches, we 
have a fuller explanation of the use of 
the term Siwalik, and its alleged 
etymology. 
i: It is рога that co may Bare 
een some rea connection 
of the hills in the vicinity with the 
name of Siva. Гог in some of the old 
maps, such as that in Bernier's Travels, 
we find Siba given as the name of a 
province about Hurdwar ; and the 
game name occurs in the same connec- 
tion in the Mem. of the Emperor 
Jahangir (Elliot, vi. 382). [On the 
connection of Siva worship with the 
lower Himalaya, see Atkinson, Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, ii. 143.] 


a 

1118.—“ Again he rebelled, and founded 
the fortress of Naghawr, in the territory of 
БЕН, in the neighbourhood of Blrah[!)-" 
—Tabakat-i-Nagiri, ET. by Raverty, 110. 


1192, —'' The seat of pene Ajmtr, | раге 


with the wholo of the Siwülikh [territory], 
such as (1) Hünsi, Sursuti, and other tracts, 
were subjugated."—JUid. 468-469. 


1227.—'' A year sul 


capture, likewise the Almighty facili- 
tated for him.”—Jbid. 611. 

c. 1247. — *. . . When the Sultan of 
Islam, Nasir-ud Dun; : 
cended the throne ol sovereignty . . . 
after Malik Balban had come fo Court !] 
he, on several occasions made a request for 
ена together mta en. їз was 
acquiesced in, under the understandi 
guitar ani eet 

reli; i 
Maliks. . . Ilia. 781. Morel? Ted 


1257. — “Malik Balban +... With 
{rom Dehli), and by way of the Sivan 
тошу} ye а slight retinue, less 
than in 
Uchchah again,” —Jbid. 788. "001100 to 


1255,—'* When the royal tent was pitched 
at Talh- the [contingent] f Pot th 

sena pas er eel orm e ш 
е) set out for 


:( 
his mandate, so that, i 
of 14 days, the pue. of tie ate h, 


&-wa-ud-Di, as- | Gi 


SIWALIK. 
Липа}, aud Barwülah 
Epid. 837- 


Hansl, Sursut!, Jind 
. . . assembled. . . » 


tal, because in this... th 
оао of obdurate rebels, who, un- 
ceasingly, committed highway, robbery, and 


Hariānah, the Siwülikh, and 
es of necessarily followed their out- 


Bhiinah, 
breaks."—Jbid. 850. 


which 
da; ht them as they expected. . . . 
Dia udin Barni, in Eliot, it 199. 

b— 


c. 1800.— Of the cities on the shore the 
first is Sandabdr, then Faknár, then the 
country of Manjardr, then the country of 
cie) then Jangli (Jinkali), then 

Чаш. . . . After these comes the country 
of Sawálak, which comprises 125,000 cities 
and villages. After that comes Málwála" 
(but in some MSS. AMálwá).—Rashiduddin, 
in Elliot, i. 68. Raskiduddin has got ap- 
ntly much astray here, for he brin; 
the Siwalik territory at the far end of 
Malabar. But the mention of Malwa as 
adjoining is a probable iudicationzof the 
true position. (Elliot imagines here some 
allusion to the Maldives and Laccadives. 
All in that way that seems possible is that 
Rashiduddin may have heard of the Maldives 
and made some jumble between them and 
Malwa). And this is in a manner confirmed 
by the next quotation from a Portuguese 
writer pe places the region inland from 
ега! 


1644.—'' It confines . . . on the east with 
certain kingdoms of heathen, which are 
called Saualacca prabatia (Skt. parvata), as 
much as to say 120,000 mountains." — 
Bocarro, MS. 

e— 

1899.— Ге Détroit de Coupelé est situó 
au pied d'une montagne par ой passe le 
Gange, et à quinze milles plus haut que ce 
Détroit il y a une pierre en forme de Vach 
de laquelle sort la source de ce 
Fleuve; c'est la cause pour laquelfo les 
Indous adorent cette pierro, et dans tous les 
pays circonvoisins jusques à une année de 
chemin, ils se tournent pour prier du côté 
de ce Détroit et de cette Vache de pierro. 
- . . Cependant on eut avis que dans la 


Timur-Bec, Ch 
Tr. by Petis de la 
ch. xxv.-xxvi. 


н de 
edin AU d'Fezd (Fr. 
), Delf, 1728, iii. 
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1528.—'' The northern range of hills has 
been mentioned . . , after leaving Kashmir, 
these hills contain innumerable tribes and 
states, pergannahs and countries, and ex- 
tend all the way to Bengal and the shores 
of the Great Ocean. . . . The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk- 
bags, the tails of the mountain cow, saffron, 
lead, and copper. The natives of Hind call 
these hills Sewálik-Parbat. In the lan- 
gungo of Hind Sawalak means а Jak and a 

uartor (or 125,000) and Pa means à 
Tul, that is, the 125,000 hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some 
parts of Hindustín, such аз Lahore, 
Sehrend, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year round."—Baber, p. 313. 

c. 1545.—'* Sher Shah's dying regrets. 

“On being remonstrated with for giving 
way to low spirits, when ho had done so 
much for the good of the people during his} 1799.—'**Mr, Daniel, with a party, also 
short reign, after earnest solicitation, he| visited Sirinagur tho same year Tirso]: 
said, ‘I havo had three or four desires |.. . It is situated in ап exceedingly deep 
on my heart, which still remain without | and very narrow valley; formed by Mount 
accomplishment. . . . Опо is, I wished to| Sewalick,* the northern boundary of Hin- 
have depopulated the country of Roh, and | doostan, on thq ono side; and the vast 
to havo transferred its inhabitants to tho| rango of snowy mountains of HIMMALEH 
e Ъебтоеп о рар ana LARA in- | or EA E tho other; and. from tho 

ous » report of tho natives, it would а, that 
as tho Siwdlik.’" — TáriM-Khín Jakin | the nearest part of tho baso of the latter 
Lodi, in Elliot, v. 107-8. Nindüna was оп | (on which snow was actually falling in tho 
Balnüth, a hill over tho Jelam (compare | month of May), was not moro than jn or 15 
Elliot, ii, 450-1). G. miles in direct distance to the N. or 

c. 1547-8. — “After their defeat tho| N.E. of Sirinagur town. 

Niázis took refuge with the Ghakkars, in| ‘In crossing the mountains of Sewalick, 
tho hill-country bordering on Kashmir. 


they met with vegotable productions, propor 
Islám Sháh . . . during the space of two | to the temperate climates.”—Rennell’s Mem., 


Ho paced sied through. Gul ои з 
[e d го towards the 
Si hills. . . "ds then ravaged the 
whole country, as far as tho Kasbah of 
Wajrafl, in tho country of Rájf Ranka, a 
powerful zamíndár, and from that town to 
Ajmír which is his capital."—Badddai, in 
Elliot, iv. 497. 

1594-5. — “Tho force marched to the 
Siwálik hills, and the Bakhsht resolved to 
begin by attacking Jammu, one of the 
strongest forts of that country." — Akbar 
Уйата, in Elliot, v. 195. 

с. „ “Rím Deo . . . returned to 
Kanauj . . . after that he marched into 
the Siwalik hills, and made all the za- 
míndárs tributary. The Réjé of Kar.(án 
+ +. came out against Rim Deo and gave 
him battle.” — Jiriskta's Introduction, in 
ЕШ, vi. 561. 


years was engaged in constant conflicts | ed. 1793, pp. [308-369]. 
with tho Ghakkars, whom he desired to 
subdue. . . . Skirting the hills he went d.— 


thence to Múrin (2), and all the Rájíás of 
the Siwálik presented themselves. . . . 
Parsurím, tho Rájá of Gwilior, became а 
staunch servant of the King . . . Gwálior 
is a hill, which is on the right hand towards 
tho South, amongst the hills, as you go 
to Kángra and Nagarkot.” (Seo NUGGUR- 
COTE).—Tarikh-i-Ddddi, in Elliot, iv. 493-4. 

c. 1555. — “The Imperial forces en- 
countered the Afghans near the Siwálik 
mountains, and gained a victory which 
elicited gracious marks of approval from 
the Emperor. Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles. . . . Rájá Rám Chand, 
Rájí of Nagarkot, was tho most renowned 
of all the Rájís of tho hills, and he came 
and made his submission.” — Tabakát-i- 
Akbari, in Elliot, v. 218. 

c. 1560. — “Тһе Emperor (Akbar) then 
marched onwards towards the Siwálik 
hills, in pursuit of the Khán-Khánán. He 
reached the neighbourhood of Talwára, a 
district in the Siwálik, belonging to Réjé 
Gobind Chand. . . . A party of adven- 
turous soldiers dashed forward into the 
hills, and surrounding the place Fat many 
of the defenders to the sword."—Jbid. 267. 


c. 15/0.—'*Husain Khan . . . set forth ч 
x 8 H * “ Sewalick is the term, according to the com: 

from Lucknow with the design of breaking ED 
down the idols, and demolishing the idol | from ncceptatión ; but Capt.’ Kirkpatrick: proves 


е from the evident etymology of it, that it should 
temples. For false reports of their un- be Зезга-шс Nale i by ug ; 


1834.—'' On the flank of tho great rango 
thero is a lino of low hills, the Sewalik, 
which commenco at Roopur, on tho Satloj, 
and run down a long way to the south, 
skirting the great chain. In somo places 
they run up to, and rise upon, the Himá- 
layas; in others, as in this neighbourhood 
(Schfranpur), they are separated by an 
intermediate valley. Between the Jumna 
and Ganges they attain their greatest 
height, which Capt. Herbert ostimntes at 
2,000 feot above tho plains at thoir foot, or 

above the sea. Sehíranpur is about 
1,000 fect above the sea. About 25 miles 
north are tho Sewálik hills."— Falconer, in 
Ј.4.5.В. iii. 182. 

1835.—“ We have named tho fossil Siva- 
therium from Siva the Hindu god, and 
Onplov, bellua. Tho Siválik, or Sub-Hima- 
layan range of hills, is considered, in tho 
Hindu mythology, as the Lútiah or edge of 
the roof of S1va’s dwelling on the Himé- 
laya, and henco they aro called the Siva-ala 
or Sib-ala, which by an easy transition of 
sound became the Sewálik of the English. 

“The fossil has been discovered in a 
tract which may be included in tho Sewdlik 


SKEEN. 
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1752.—''Saleof Slaves... Rs. 10: 1:3." 


rango, and wo have given the name of Шү; —Ашоп Items of Revenue. In Long, 34. 


therium to it, to commemorate the remar 
able formation, so rich in new animals. 
‘Another derivation of the name of the 
hills, as explained by the Mahant, or High 
Priest at Dehra, is аз follows:— „ 

i Sowálik, a corruption of Siva-wdle, а 
name given to the tract of mountains be- 
tween tho Jumna and Ganges, from having 
been the residence of Iswara SIVA and his 
son GANES."— Falconer and Cautley, in 
‘As. Res., xix. p. 2. 

1879. — '*Theso fringing ranges of the 
later formations aro known generally as 
the Bab; Hinalaves: The most important 
being the Siwálik hills, a term especially 
ар iod to tho hills south of the Doyra 
Dún, but frequontly em loyed in a wider 
sonso.” — Medlicott und lanford, Afan. of 
the Geology of India, Intro. р. х. 

[1899.—Even so late as this year the old 
inaccurate ot; ology of the word appears: 
«Тһе term Shewalic is stated by ono of the 
native historians to bo a combination of two 
Hindeo words ‘sewa’ and ‘lae’ (sic), the 
word ‘sewa’ signifying one and a quarter, 
and tho word ‘lae’ being the torm which 
expresses the number of one hundred 
thousand.”—Thornhill, Haunts and Hobbies, 
213.) 


SKEEN, s. Tib. skyin. The 
Himalayan Ibex; (барга Sibirica, 
d" [See Blanford, Mammalia, 
503. 


SLAVE. We cannot now attempt 
a history of the former tenure of slaves 
in British India, which would be a 
considerable work in itself. We only 
gather a few quotations illustrating 
that history. 


1676.—‘‘Of threo Thecves, two were exe- 
cuted and one made a Slave. We do not 
approvo of putting any to death for theft, 
nor that any of our own nation should bo 
made a Slave, a word that becomes not an 
Englishman's mouth.”—The Court to Ft. St. 
бе March 7. In Notes and Exts. No. i. 
p. 18. 


1082.—''. . . making also proclamatio: 
by beat of drum that ТЕ any Slave would 
i Eus groai us x mon P EH and 
iborty to go where they ploased."— edge 
Diary, Oct. 14 ; [Hak. Soe, i. 88]. TA 


[5 “There being a great number of 
Slaves yearly aporta from this place, to 
m Ereat Grievance of many persons whose 

ildren are very commonly stollen away 
from them, by thoso who are constant 
traders in this way, the Agent, &c., con- 
sidering the Scandall that might accrue to 
ye Government, &c., tho great losse that 
many nts may unde by such 
actions, have order'd that noe more Slaves 
be sent off the shoare again."— Pringle, 
Diary, Ft. St. Geo., lat ser. i. 70.] Ч 


1637.—'* We have taken into consideration 
the most offectual nnd speedy mothod for 
supplying our settlements upon the West 
Coast with slaves, and we have therofore 
fixed upon two ships for that purpose . . . 
to proceed from hence to Madagascar to 
purchase as many as can be procured, and 
the said ships conveniently carry, who aro 
to bo delivered by the captains of those 
ships to our agents at Fort Marlborough at 
the rate of £15 a head."—Court's Letter of 
Dec. 8. In Long, 293. 

1764.—That as an inducement to tho 
Commanders and Chief Mates to exert 
themselves in procuring as large а number 
of Slaves as tho Ships can conveniently 
carry, and to encou the Surgeons to 
take proper care of them in the passage, 
there is to be allowed 20 shillings for every, 
slave shipped at Madagascar, to be divided, 
viz., 19s. 4d. a head to the Commander, and 
6s. 8d. to the Chief Mate, also for every one 
delivered at Fort Marlborough the Com- 
mander is to be allowed tho further sum of 
6s. 8d. and the Chief Mate 3s. dd. Tho 
Surgeon is likewise to be allowed 10s. for 
each slave landed at Fort Marlborough."— 
Court's Letter, Feb. 22. In Long, 366. 

1778. — Mr. Busteed has given some 
curious extracts from the charge-sheet of 
tho Calcutta Magistrate in this year, show- 
ing slaves and slave-girls, of Europeans, 
Portuguese, and Armenians, sent to the 
magistrate to be punished with the rattan 
for running away and such offengés.— Echoes 
of Old Calcutta, 117 хе. [Also $ce extracts 
rom newspapers, &c., in Ситу, Good Old 
Days, ii. 71 seqq. ]. z 

1782.—“On Monday the 29th: An. will 
be sold by auction . . . a bay Buggy 
Horse, a Buggy and Harness . . . some cut 
Diamonds, a quantity of China Sugarcandy 

+ + а quantity of the best Danish Claret 
+. . deliverable at Serampore; two Slave 
Girls about 6 years old ; and a great variety 
of other articles.” —Jndia Gazette, July 27. 

1785.—'' Malver. Hair-dresser from Eu- 
rope, proposes himself to the ladies of the 
settlement to dress hair daily, at two gold 
mohurs per month, in the latest fashion, 
with gauzo flowers, &o, Не will also 
instruct the slaves at a moderate prico." 
—In Seton-Karr, i. 119. This was surely а 
piece of slang. Though we hear а 
in the advertisements of the time, of slave 
boys and girls, the domestic servants were 
not usually of that description. 

1794.—50 Rupees Reward for Discovery. 

RUN OFF about four Weeks ago from a 
Gentleman in Bombay, A Malay Slave 
called Cambing or Rambing. He stolo a 
ERR with 45 Venetians, and some 

ns . . ,"— ier, 
Feb, 22, Bombay Courier, 


SLING, SELING, n.p. This is the 
name used in the Himalayan regions 
for a certain mart in the direction of 


SLING, SELING. 


China which supplies various articles 
of trade. Its occurrence in Trade 
Returns at one time caused some dis- 
cussion as to its identity, but there 
can be no doubt that it is Si-ning (Fu) 
in Kan-su. The name Sling is also 
applied, in Ladak and the Punjab, to 
a stuff of goat’s wool made at the place 
so called. 


c. 1730.—''Kokonor is also called 7to- 
ngomlo, which,means blue lake. . . . The 
Tibetans pretend that this lake belongs to 
them, and that the limits of Tibet'adjoin 
those of the town of Shilin or Shi "— 
Р, Orazio della Penna, E.T. in Markham's 
Tibet, 2d,éd.. 314. 

1774.— “The natives of Kashmir, who 
like tho Jows of Europe, or the Armenians 
in the Turkish Empire, scatter thomselves 
over the Eastern kingdoms of Asia . . . 
have formed extensive establishments at 
Lhasa and all the principal towns in the 
country. Their agents, stationed on the 
coast of Coromandel, in Bengal, Bonares, 
Nepal, and Kashmir, furnish them with the 
commodities of theso different countries, 
which they dispose of in Tibet, or forward 
to their Associates at Seling, a town on the 
borders of China.”— Bogle's Narratica, in 
Markham's Tibet, 194. 


1798.—*. . . it is certain that the pro- 
duct of their looms (i.e. of Tibet and Nepaul) 
is as inconsiderable in quantity as it is 
insignificant in quality. The Joos (read 
TOOS) or flannel procured from the former, 
were it зау a fabric of Tibet, would 

rhaps be admitted as an exception to the 
latter part of this observation ; but the fact 
is that it is made at Siling, a placo situated 
on the western borders of China."—JXirk- 
patrick’s Ace. of Nepaul (1811), p. 134. 


1854.—** List of. Chinese Articles brought to 
ladia. . 2. Siling, a soft and ry woollen 
of two kinds—1. Shirin. 2. Gorán."— 
Cunningham's Ladak, 241-2. 

1862. —‘ Sling is a * Pushmina’ (fino wool) 
cloth, manufactured of goat-wool, taken 
from Karashaihr and Urumchi, and other 
districts of Turkish China, in a Chinoso 
town called Sling.”—Punjab Trade Report, 
App. p. coxxix. 

1871. — “There wore two Calmucks at 
Yarkand, who had belonged to;the suite of 
the Chinese Amban, . . . Their own home 
they say is Zilm” (qu. Zi/in f!) «а country 
and town distant 14 month's journey from 
either Aksoo or Khoten, and at an equal 
distance in point of time from Lhassa . . . 
Zilm possesses manufactures of сиро 
horse-trappings, pen-holders, &c. . . . This 
account is confirmed by the fact that 
articles such as those described are imported 
occasionally into Ladák, under tho name of 
Zilm or Zirm ls. 

“Now if the town of Zilm is six жеска 
journey from either Lhassa or А its 
position may be guessed at."—Shaw, Visits 
to High Tartary, 38. 
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SLOTH, s In the usual way of 
transferring names which belong to 
other regions, this name is sometimes 
applied in S. India to the Lemur 
(Loris gracilis, Jerdon). 


SNAKE-STONE,s. This is a term 
applied to a substance, the application 

which to the part where a snake-bite 
has taken effect, is supposed to draw 
out the poison and render it innocuous. 
Such applications are made in various 
pots of the Old and New Worlds. 

he substances which have this re- 
putation are usually of a porous kind, 
and when they have been chemically 
examined have proved to be made of 
charred bone, or the like There is 
an article in the 13th vol. of the 
Asiatic Researches by Dr. J. Davy, 
entitled An Analysis of the Snake-Stone, 
in which the results of the examina- 
tion of three different kinds, all 
obtained from Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, is given. (1) 
The first kind was of round or oval 
form, black or brown in the middle, 
white towards the circumference, 
polished and somewhat lustrous, and 
pretty enough to he sometimes worn 
аз a neck ornament; easily cut with 
a knife, but not scratched by the nail. 
When breathed on it emitted an earthy 
smell, and when applied to the tongue, 
or other moist surface, it adhe 
firmly. This kind proved to he of bone 
partially calcined, (2) We give below 
a quotation regarding the second kind. 
(8) The third was apparently a bezoar, 
q.v.), rather than a snake-stone. There 
is another article in the As. Res. xvi. 


382 segg. by Captain J. D. Herbert, on 
Zehr Mohereh, or Snake-Stone. Two 


kinds are described which were sold 
under the name given (Zahr muhra, 
where zahr is dee muhra, ‘a kind 
of polished shell,’ ‘a bead,’ applied to 
a species-of bezoar). Both of these 
were mineral, and not of the class we 
are treating of. 


с. 1060.—'' C'est dans cette Villo de Diu 
que sc font les Pierres de Cobra si ro- 
nommées: elles sont composées de racines 
qu'on brüle, et dont on amasse les cendres 
pour les mettre avec une sorte de terro 
qu'ils ont, et les brûler encore une fois avec 
cetto terre; et aprés cola on en fait la. pita 
dont ces Piorres sont formées. . . . Il faut 
faire sortir avec une ille, un pou de 
sang de la plaie, y appliquer la Pierre, et 
b jusquà ce qu'elle tombe d'elle 


Ty laisser 
méme." —Therenot, v. 97. 


SNAKE-STONE. 
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tubulated with very minute 


1673.— “Hore are also those Elephant 
unl 


Enquirers will tell you chances to them two 


ways: В; 
we which, the Jaugies (seo JOGEE) or Pil- 
ims furnish them wit! 
(тм ewo call а snake-stone), 
unter-poyson of all deadly Bites; 1 
stick, it attracts tho Poyson ; and put into 
Milk it recovers itself again, leaving its 
virulency therein, discovered by its Green- 


ness." —Fryer, 58. 
c. 1676.—" There is tho ent's stone 
not to be forgot, about the bigness of a 


double (doubloon!); and some are alm 
oval, ie in ihe middle and thin about 
tho sides. Tho Indians report that it is 
bred in the head of certain Serpents. But 
I rather tako it to bo a story of tho Idoloter's 
Priests, and that tho Stone is rather a com- 
tion of certain Drugs. . - . If tho Person 
it be not much wounded, the place must 
be incid; and the Stone being а pli'd 
theroto, will not fall off till it has drawn 
all the poison to it: To cleanse it you must 
it in Womans-milk, or for want of 
. There are two 


full of water ; for if 
{һе water will fall a 


159] Tavernier also speaks of another 

e-stone all to bo found behind 
the hood of the Cobra: “This Stone being 
rubb'd 


inst another Stone, fete a slime, 
which being drank in water,” &c. &c.—JUid. 


1690.— The thing which he carried . . . 
is a Specific against the Poison of Snakes 
... and thereforo obtained the name of 
Snake-stone. It isa small artificial Stone. 


. » + The Composition of it is Ashes of 


burnt Roots, mixt with a kind of Earth, 
which is found at Diu. . . ."—Ovington, 
200-261. 


1712. — “Рейга de Cobra: ita dictus 
lapis, vocabulo a Lusitanis imposito, ad- 
versus viperarum morsus praestat auxilium, 
extern? applicatus. In serpente, quod vulgo 
credunt, non invenitur, arte secre’ 
fabricatur à Brahmanis. Pro dextro et 
felici usu, oportet adesse geminos, ut cum 
primus veneno saturatus vulnusculo decidit, 
alter surrogari illico іп locum it.... 
Quo ipso feror, ut istis lapidibus nihil 
fcm вш, vol absorberda praestant.” 

i vel absorbendo praestant,” 
E Атоеп. Exot. 395-7. ^ 
2.—''Being returned to Roode-Zan 
the much celebrated Snake-stone ( z 
pee emis ee 
еге cou it 
being sold at a high price, and held in great 
esteem. It is imported from the /ndies, 
ly from Malabar, and cost several, 
frequently 10 or 12, riz dollars. It is 
round, and convex on one side, of a black 
colour, with a pale ash-grey speck in the 


‘biassed | pores. - · = 


iddle, and 
ne When it is applied to any part 
that has been pitten by a er pen it sticks 
nd, and oxtracts the poison ; 
fast to the wor saturated, it falls off of 


it is sai 
ital. a > — Thunberg, Travels, B.T. i. 


itself. . ч 
155 (A Journey into Caffraria). 

1796.—“Of tho remedies to which curos 
of venomous bites are often ascribed in 
India, somo are gortainly not less frivolous 
than those employed in Europe for tho bite 
of the viper; yet to infer from опсо that 
the offects of the poison cannot be very 
dangerous, would not bo moro rational than 
to ascribo the recovery of a person bitten by 
a Cobra de Capello, to the application of a 
snake-stone, or to the words muttered over 
tho patient by a Bramin."— Patrick Russell, 
Account of Indian Serpents, 17. 

1820. — “Another kind of snake-stone 
... was a small oval body, smooth and 
shining, externally black, internally grey ; 
it had no earthy smell whon breathed on, 
and had no absorbent or adhesive power. 
By the person who presented it to Sir 
Alexander Johnstone it was much valued, 
and for adequate reason if true, *it had 
saved the lives of four men.'"— Ог. Davy, in 
Ағ. Res, xiii. 318. 

1860.—'' Tho use of tho Pamboo-Kaloo, or 
snake-stone, as a remedy in cases of wounds 
by venomous serpents, has probably been 
communicated to the Singhalese by the 
itinerant snake-charmers who resort to the 
island from the Coast of Coromandel; and 
moro than ono well-authenticited instance 
of its successful application hs been told to 
mo by sperms. who had been eye-witnesses.” 
. . « (These follow.) **. . . As to the snake- 
stone itself, I submitted one, the application 
of which I have been describing, to Mr. 
Faraday, and he has communicated to me, 
as the result of his analysis, his beliof that 
it is ‘a [ресе of charred bono which has 
been filled with blood, perhaps several times, 
and then charred again.'. . . The proba- 
bility is, that the animal charcoal, when 
instantancously applied, may be sufficiently 

rous and absorbent to extract tho vonom 
rom the recent wound, together with a 
portion of the blood, before it has had 
time to bo carried into the system... . 


tå | —Zennent, Ceylon, i. 197-200. 


1861.—“ ‘Have you been bitten?’ ‘ Yes, 
Sahib,’ he replied, calmly; ‘the last snake 
was a vicious one, and it has bitten me. 
But there is no danger,’ he added, extract- 
ing from tho recesses of his mysterious bag 
asmall piece of white stone. Thishe wetted, 
and applied to the wound, to which it 
seemed to adhere . . . ho apparently suf- 
fered no... material hurt. I was thus 
effectually convinced that snake-charming 
is a real art, and not merely clever conjuring, 
as I had previously imagined. "These so- 
sanoa TOR pionen м ell known through- 

ndia.”—Zt.-Col. T. Lewin, A Е th 
Wheel, 91-92. nd EON He 

1872.—'* With reference to the snake- 
stones, which, when applied to the bites, 
аге said to absorb and suck out the poison, 


SNEAKER. 


-..Ihaveonly to say that I believe fier 
are perfectly porem to produce any suc! 
effect . . . when wo reflect on the 
of poison, and the force and de 
to which it is injocted . . . and tho oxtreme 
rapidity with which it is hurriod along in 
the vascular system to the nervo centres, I 
think it is obvious that tho application of 
ono of these stones can be of littlo use ina 
real bito of a deadly snake, and that a 
bolief in their efficacy is a dangerous de- 
lusion."—Fayrer, Thanatophidia of India, 
pp. 38, 40. 
[1880.—‹ 16 is stated that in the pouch- 
like throat appendages of the older birds 
(adjutanta), The fangtat a snake is some- 
timos to be found. is, if rubbed above 
the place whore a poisonous snake has bitten 
a man, is sapposod to prevent the venom 
spreading to tho vital parts of tho body. 
Again, it is believed that a so-called *gnake- 
stone’ is contained within tho hoad of tho 
adjutant. This, if applied to a snake-bito, 
attaches itself to the punctures, and ex- 
tracts all tho venom. . . ."—Ball, Jungle 
Life, 82.] 


SNEAKER, s А large cup (or 
small basin) with a saucer and cover. 
The native servants call it stnigar. 
We had guessed that it was perha 
formed in some way from sini in the 
sense of ‘china-ware, or from the 
same word, used in Ar. and Pers., in 
the sense of ‘a sulver’ (see CHINA, s.). 
But we have since seen that the word 
is not only in Grose’s Lexicon Bale- 
tronicum, with the explanation ‘a small 
bowl,’ but is also in Todd: ‘A small 
vessel of drink.’ A sneaker of punch 
is a term still used in several places 
for a small bowl ; and in fact it occurs 
in the Spectator and other works of 
the 18th century. So the word is of 
genuine English origin; no doubt of 
а semi-slang kind. 


quanti! 
th with an 


1714.—'* Our little burlesque authors, who 
are tho delight of ordinary readers, gonerally 
abound in theso pert, phrases, which havo in 
them moro vivacity than wit. I lately saw 
an instance of this kind of writing, which 
gave me so truly an idea of it, that I could 
not forbear begging a copy of the letter. . . . 


** Past 2 o'clock and 
** DEAR JACK, a frosty morning. 
“І have just left tho Right Worshipful 
and his myrmidons about a sneaker of 5 
gallons. The whole magistracy was pretty 
woll disguised before Т gave them the slip.’ 


The Spectator, No. 616. 
1715.— 


“ Hugh Peters is making 
A sneaker within 
For Luther, Buchanan, 
John Knox, and Calvin ; 
And when they have toss'd off 
A brace of full bowls, 
H 
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You'll swear you ne'er met 
With honester souls.” 


1743.—''Wild . . . then retired to his 
seat of contemplation, a night-cellar, where, 
without a single farthing in his pocket, he 
called for a sneaker of punch, and placing 
himself on a bench by himself, he softly 
vented the following soliloquy."— Fielding, 
Jonathan Wild, Bk. ii. ch. iv. 

1772, — “Но received us with great 
cordiality, and entreated us all, five in 
number, to be seated in a bungalow, whero 
thero were only two broken chairs. This 
compliment wo could not accept of ; ho then 
ordered five sneakers of a mixturo which 
he denominated punch."—Loetter in Forbes, 
Or. Мет. iv. 217. 


NOW RUPEE,s. А term in use 
in S. India, which is an excellent ex- 
ample of a corruption of the * Hobson- 
Jobson’ type. 16 is an Anglo-Indian 
corruption of the Tel. tsanauvu, 
‘authority, currency.’] 


SOFALA, n.p. Ar. Sufala, a district. 
and town of the East African coast, the 
most remote settlement towards the 
south made upon that coast by the 
Arabs. The town is in S. Lat. 20° 10’, 
more that 2* south of the Zambesi 
delta. The territory was famous in 
old days for the gold produced in the 
interior, and also for iron. It was not 
visited by V. da Gama either in going 
or returning. т 


c. 1150. — ''This section embraces the 
description of the remainder of the country 
of Sofala. . . . Tho inhabitants аге poor, 
miserable, and without resources to support 
them excopt iron; of this metal there nre 
numerous mines in the mountains of Sofüla. 
Tho people of tho islands . . . come hithor 
for iron, which they carry to tho continent 
and islands of India... for although 
thore is iron in tho islands and in the mines 
of that country, it does not equal the iron 
of Sofüla."— Edrisi, i. 65. 


c. 1220.—''Sofüla is the most remote 
known city in tho country of the Zonj . . . 
wares are carried to thom, and left by tho 
merchants who then go away, and coming 
again find that tho natives havo laid down 
tho price [they are willing to give] for ere 
article beside it. . . . Sufali gold is woll- 
known among the Zonj merchants."—Yakit, 
AMw'jam al-Buldan, s.v. 


In his articlo on tho gold country, Yakit 
describes the kind of dumb trade in which 
the natives decline to como faco to face 
with tho merchants at greater longth. It 
is a practice that has been ascribed to a 


SOFALA. 
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great variety of uncivilized races; e.g. in 


north of and of Asia; in the Clove 
Tslands; to the Veddas of 
Potiars of eevee and (by 


several references aro сгтопеоизі printed) ; 
Tennent's Ceylon, i. 593 segg. ; Tuholinson s 
Herodotus, under Bk. iv. ch. 196. 

c. 1330.—“‘ Sofüla is situated in the coun- 
try of the Zenj. According to the author of 
the Kánún, tho^inhabitants aro Muslim. 
Ton Sayd says that their chief means of 
subsistence are tho extraction of gold and of 
iron, and that their clothes are of leopard- 
skin." —Abulfeda, Fr. Tr. i. 222. 

s» ЧА merchant told me that the 
town of Sofala is a half month's march 
distant from Culua Quiles), and that from 
Sofala to ҮП (МОП)... is a month’s 
march. From Yūfi they bring gold-dust to 
Sofala.”—Jbn Batuta, ii. 192-3. 

1499. — ‘Coming to Moçambique (i.e. 
"Wnsco and his AREAS on their return) 
they did not desire to go in because there 
was no need, so they kept their course, and 
being off the coast of Cofala, the ilots 
warned the officers that they should be 
alert and ready to strike sail, and at night 
thoy should keep their course, with little 
sail set, and a look-out, for just there- 
abouts there was а river belonging to a 
place called Gofala, whence there some- 
times issued a tremendous squall, which 
tore up trees and carried cattle and all into 
the sea. . . ."—Correa, Lendas, i. 134-135. 


1516.—'*. . . at xviii. leagues from them 
there is а river, which is not very large, 
whereon is a town of the Moors called 
Bofala, close to which town the King of 
Portugal has a fort. These Moors estab- 
lished themselves there a 1 time ago on 
account of the great trade in gold, which 

,they carry on with tho Gentiles of the 
mainland. "— Barbosa, 4. 


1623.—'* Item—that as regards all thozhi; 
and goods of the said Realm of Urmuz, 5m 
its ports and vassals, they shall bo secure by 
land and by sea, and thoy shall bo as freo to 
navigate whero thoy please as vassals of the 
King our lord, save only that thoy shall not 
navigate inside tho Strait of Mecom, nor 
yet to Çoffala and the ports of that coast, 
as that 1s forbidden by the King our lord. 
«+ ."—Treaty of Don Duarto de Menezes, 
T the King of Ormus, in Botelho, Tombo, 


1553.—* Vasco da Gama . . . was afraid 
that there was some gulf running far inland, 
from which he would not be able to get out, 
And this apprehension made him so careful 
to keop well from the shore that he passed 
without even seeing the town of Çofala, 


famous in those for thi ity of 

йин tbe Moen родка Cere f 06 
the Blacks of the country by trade. . . ."— 
Barros, Т. iv. 8. 


D Ire viens desta costa olgum desvio 
Deitando para o реро toda а armada : 
Porque, ventando Noto manso o frio, 
Nüo nos apanhasse a agua da ensenda, 

o а costa faz alli daquella banda, 


u 
i fala o ouro manda." 
Sonde a rica So: Cantey. 78. 


“ 


Ву Burton : 


“off from the coast-lino for a spell we. 


stoo 
till on blue water ‘neath our kelsons 


for Hid Notus, in his fainty mood 

or frit 

was fain to drive us leewards to the Bay 
made in that quarter by the crooked shore, 
whence rich Sofála sendeth golden оге." 


1665.— 
« Mombaza and Quiloa and Melind, 
And Sofala, thought Ори to the realm 
Of Congo, and Angola farthest south.” 
Paradise Lost, xi. 399 seqq. 

Milton, it may be noticed, misplaces the 
accent, reading Séfala. 

1727. Between Delagoa and Mosam- 
bique is a dangerous Sea-coast, it was 
formerly known by the names of Suffola 
and Cuama, but now by the Portuguese, 
who know that country best, is called 
Sena." —A. Hamilton, i. 8 (ед. 1744]. 


SOLA, vulg. SOLAR, s. This is 
properly Hind. shold, corrupted by the 
galt inability to utter the shibbo- 
leth, to sold, and often again into solar 
by English people, led astray by the 
usual “striving after meaning.” «Лой 
is the name of the plant Aeschynomene 
aspera, L. (N.O. Leguminosae), and 
is particularly applied to the light 
ith of that plant, from which the 
ight thick Sola topees, or pith hats, 
are made. The material is also used 
to pad the roofs of palankins, as а pro- 
tection against the sun's power, and 
for various minor purposes, eg. ior 
slips of tinder, for making models, &c. 
The word, until its wide diffusion 
within the last 45 years, was peculiar 
to the Bengal Presidency. In the 
Deccan the t. ing is called bhend, Mahr. 
bhenda, and in Tamil. netti, [‘ breaking 
with a crackle] Solar hats are now 
often advertised in London. [Hats 
made of elder pith were used in S. 
Europe in the early 16th century. In 
Albert Dürer's Diary 4n the Nether- 
lands (1520-21) we find: “Also To- 
masin has given me a plaited hat of 
elder-pith ” (Mrs. Heaton, Mu Al- 
brecht Dürer, 269). Miss Eden, in 
1839, speaks of Europeans wearing 
broad white feather hats to keep off 
the sun” (Up the Country, ii. 56). 
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Illustrations of the various shapes of 
Sola hats used in Bei about 1854 
will be found in Grant, Rural Life in 
Bengal, 105 seq.] 

1836.—'*'I stopped at a fisherman's, to 
look at the curiously-shaped floats he used 
for his very large and heavy fishing-nets ; 
each float was formed of eight pieces of 
shold, tiod together by the ends... . 
When this light and spongy pith is wetted, 
it can be cut into thin layers, which 
together are formed into hats; Chinese 
Paper appears to be made of the same 
material.”— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 100. 

1872.—'' In a moment tho flint gave out a 
spark of firo, which fell into the gold; tho 
sulphur match was applied ; and an earthen 

p. . . e" —Govinda Samanta, i, 10. 

1878.— My solar topee (pith hat) was 
whisked away during the strugglo."— Life 
in the Mofussil, i. 164. 

1885,— I have sli a pair of galoshes 
over my ordinary ае гек onal with 
my solar topee (or sun helmet) on, have 
ridden trough a milo of deserted streets 
and thronged bazaars, in a grilling sun- 
shino."—4 Professional Visit in Persia, St. 
James's Gazette, March 9. 


[SOMBA, SOMBAY, s. A present, 
Malay sambah-an. 


1614.—“ Sombay or ents.” —Foster, 
zn ii. 112. em ; 

[1615.—'*. . . concluded rathor than pay 
the great Somba of eight hundred reals."— 
Ibid. iv. 43.] 


SOMBRERO, s. Port. sumbreiro. 
In England we now understand by 
this word a broad-brimmed hat; but 
in older writers it is used for an 
umbrella. Summerhead is а name in 
the Bombay Arsenal (as М.-Сеп. 
Keatinge tells me) for a great um- 
brella. I make no doubt that it is 
а corruption (by ‘striving after mean- 
ing?) of Sombreiro; and it is a capital 
example of Hobson-Jobson. 


1503.—'* And tho next pat (lav Captain- 
Major before daylight embarked armed 
with all his ро le in the boats, and the 
King (of Coc| in in his boats which they 
call tones (seo DONEY) . . . and in tho tone 
of the King went his Sombreiros, which 
aro made of straw, of a diamoter of 4 palms, 
mounted on very long canes, somo 3 or 4 
fathoms in height. ‘These aro used for 
state ceremonial, showing that the King is 
there in person, as it were his pennon or 
royal banner, for no other lord in his realm 
may carry the liko."— Correa, i. 378. 
1516.—“ And besides the page I speak of 
who carries the sword, they take another 
page who carries а sombreiro with a stand 
to shade his master, and keep tho rain off 
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him; and some of these are of silk stuff 


finely wrough with many fringes of 
and жов puer кеМ UE ко, 
—Ватфоза, Lisbon ed. 298. 


1558.— At this time Dom Jorge discerned 
а great body of men coming towards where 
he was standing, and amid them a som- 
breifo on a lofty staff, covering the head 
of а man оп horseback, by w! token he 
knew it to be some noble person. This 
sombreiro is a fashion in India coming from 
China, and among the Chinese no one may 
use it but a gentleman, for itis a token of 
nobility, which we may describe as a one- 


hand lium (havi to those 
which ae to Me сатте four, at the 
reception of somo great King or Prince on 


his entrance їпіо а city). . . ."— Barros, III. 
x. 9. Then follows a minute description of, 
the sombreiro or umbrella. 


[1599.—'*. .. a great broad sombrero 
or shadow in their hands to defend them in 
the Summer from the Sunne, and in the 
Winter from the Raine.”"—Hakl. II. i. 261 
(Stanf. Dict.). 

[1602.—In his character of D. Pedro 
Mascaronhas, tho Viceroy, Couto says he 
was anxious to change cortain habits of the 
Portugueso in India: ‘Ono of these was to 
forbid the tall sombreiros for warding off 
the rain and sun, to reliove men of the 
expence of paying those who carried them ; 
he himself did not have one, but used a 
woollon umbrella with small cords (1), which 
they called for many years Mascarenhas. 
Afterwards finding the sun intolerable and 
the rain immoderate, ho раар the use 
of tall umbrellas on the condition that 
private slaves should bear them, to savo tho 
wages of the Hindus who carry them, and 
are called boys de sombreiro ing BOY)." 
—Couto, Dec. VII. Bk. i. ch. 12, 

с. 1630.—“ Betwixt towns men usually 
travel in Chariots drawn by Oxen, but in 
Towns upon Palamkeens, and with Som- 
breros de Sol over them.”—Sir T. Herbert, 
od. 1665, p. 46. i 

1657.—'*A costó du cheval il y a un 
homme qui esvonte Wistnow, afin qu'il ne 
recoivo point d'incommodité soit par les 
mouchos, ou par la chaleur; et à chaque 
costó on porte deux Zombreiros, afin que 
le Soleil ne luiso pas sur у s Abr. 
Jtoger, Fr. Tr. ed. 1670, p. 223. 

1673.—'' None but the Emperor have a 
Sumbrero among the Moguls."— Fryer, 36. 

1727.—''Tho Portuguese ladies . . . sont 
to beg the Favour that*ho would pick thom 
out some lusty Dutch men to carry thoir 
Palenqueens and Somereras or Umbrellas.” 
—A, Hamilton, i. 338 ; [od. 1744, i. 340]. 

1768-71.—“‘ Close behind it, followed the 
heir-apparent, on foot, under a gambreel, 
бр analinda; of state,"—Stavorinus, ET. 
i. 87. 

[1845.—* No open umbrellas or summer- 
Beads allowed to pm Prope the potonika 
Public Notice on Gates ombay Town, in 
Douglas, Glimpses of Old Borgbay, 86.) 
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SOMBRERO, CHANNEL OF 
THE, n.p. The channel between the 
northern part of the Nicobar 
and the southern part embracing the 
Great and Little Nicobar, has had this 
name since the early Portuguese days. 
The origin of the name 15 iven by 
A. Hamilton below. The in ications 
in C. Federici and Hamilton are prob- 
ably not accurate, They do not agree 
with those given by Horsburgh. 
1566.—''Si r il canale di Nicubar, 
ouero per quella del; Sombrero, li quali son 
mezzo l'isola di Sumatra... - —C. 
Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 391. 

1727.—“ Tho Islands off this Part of the 
Const aro the Wicobars. . . . Tho northern- 
most Cluster is low, and are called the 
Carnicubars. . . » The middle Cluster is 
fine champain Ground, and all but one, 
well inhabitod. They are called the 
Somerera Islands, because on tho South 
End of tho lorgest Island, is an Hill that 
resembleth the top of an Umbrella or 
Bonerera." 4. Hamilton, ii. 68 [ed. 1744]. 

1849.—'* Sombrero Channel, bounded on 
the north by the Islands of Katchull and 
Noncowry, and by Merve or Passage Island 
on the South side, is very safe and about 
шиш wide.”—Horsburgh, ed. 1843, 
ii. 


SONAPARANTA, n.p This isa 
quasi-classical name, of Indian origin, 
used by the Burmese Court in State 
documents and formal enumerations 
of the style of the King, to indicate 
the central part of his dominions ; Skt. 
Suvarna (Pali Sona) pranta (or perhaps 
apardnia), ‘golden frontier-land, or 
something like that. There can be 
little doubt that it is a survival of the 
names which gave origin to the Chrysé 
of the Greeks. And it is notable, that 
ae ERR of pelea race Tam- 

īpa pper Island’ or ion. 
which is also represented by the had 
citis of Ptolemy. [Also see J. G. Scott, 
Upper Burma Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 103.] 


(Ancient). — “There woro two brothers 
resident in the country called Sunáparan: 
merchants norem to rada with Es] 

ns, . . ,"— Legends otama Buddha, 
in Hardy's Manual of Bu ism, 259. А 

1636.—“ All comprised within tho great 
districts . . . of Tsa-Koo, Тва-Јап, Laygain, 
Phoung-len, Kalé, and Thoung-thwot is 
constituted the Kingdom of uA parents, 
All within the it districts of Pagán, 
Ava, Penya, and Myen-Zain, is constituted 
the Kingdom of Tampadewa. . . ." (&c.)— 

an Inscription at the Great Pr 
Mhoo-dau, near Ava; from the 


of Khoug-: 
MS. Journal of Major Н. Burney, accom- 


group; | b; 
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panying а Letter from him, dated 11th Sep- 
tember, 1830, in the Foreign Office, Calcutta. 
Burney adds: “Tho Ministers told me that 
y Тропа; ta, they mean all the coun- 

tries to the northward of Ava, and by Tampa- 
dewa all to the southward. But this in- 
scription shows that the Ministers thomselves 
do not exactly undorstand what countries 
are comprised in Thunaparanta and 
Tampa-dewa.” citar 

1767.—''The King despotick; of groat 
Mout of great Power, Lord of the Coun- 
tries Thonaprondah, Tompdevah, and 
Camboja, Sovereign of the Kingdom of 
BuracHMaGH (Burma), the Kingdom of 
Siam and Hughen (}), and the Kingdom of 
Cassay."— Letter from the King of Burma, 
in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 106. 

1795.—'' The Lord of Earth and Air, the 
Monarch of extensive Countries, the Sove- 
reign of tho Kingdoms of Sonahparindá, 
Tombadeva. . . . etc. . . ."—Letter from 
the King to Sir John Shore, in Symes, 487. 

1855.— “ His great, glorious and most 
excellent Majesty, who roigns over the 
Kingdomsof Thunaparanta, Tampadeeva, 
and all tho great umbrella-wearing chiefs 
of the Eastern countries, the King of the 
Rising Sun, Lord of the Celestial Elephants, 
and Master of many white Elephants, and 

reat Chief of Righteousness. . . ."— King's 
js to the Governor-General (Lord Dal- 
housio), Oct. 2, 1855. 


SONTHALS, п.р. Properly Santdls, 
[the name being said to come from a 
pes called Saont,ż now Silda in 

ednipur, where the tribe remained 
for a long time (Dalton, Descr. Eth. 
MA The name of a non-Aryan 
people belonging to the Kolarian class, 
extensively settled in the hilly country 
to the west of the Hoogly Ё. and to 
the south of Bhagalpur, from which 
they extended to Balasore at interval, 
sometimes in considerable masses, but 
more generally much scattered. Тһе 
territory in which they are chiefly 
settled is now formed into a separate 
district called Santül Parganas, and 
sometimes Santalia. Their settlement 
in this tract is, however, quite modern ; 
key have emigrated thither from the 
S.W. In Dr. F. Buchanan’s statistical 
account of Bhāgalpur and its Hill 
people the Santāls are not mentioned- 

e earliest mention of this tribe that 
we have found is in Mr. Sutherland's 
Report on the Hill People, which is 
printed in the Appendix to Long. No 
ate is given there, but we learn from 
Mr. Man's book, quoted below, that 
the date is 1817. [The word is, how- 
ever, much older than this. Forbes 
(Or. Mem. ii. 374 seg.) gives an account 
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taken from Lord Teignmouth of witch 
tests among the Soontaar. 


[1798.—'*. . . ашо! a wild and un- 
lotterod tribe, emend Soontaar, who 
have reduced ae Dee and trial of 
Persons suspected of witchcraft to a system.” 
MAs Res. Iv. 359] Hy 
. 1817.—''For several years many of the 
industrious tribes called Sonthurs have 
established themselves in these forests, and 
have been clearing and bringing into culti- 
vation largo tracts of lands. . . .”—Suther- 
land's Report, quoted in Long, 569. 

1867.—'' This system, indicated and pro- 

cd by Mr. Eden,* was carried out іп 
its integrity under Mr. George Yule, C.B., 
by whose able management, with Messrs. 
Robinson and Wood as his deputies, the 
Sonthals were raised from misery, dull 
despair, and deadly hatred of tho govorn- 
mont, to а pitch of prosperity which, to my 
knowledge, has nevor been equalled in any 
othor part of India under the British rule. 
Tho Regulation Courts, with their horde 
of leeches in the shape of badly paid, and 
corrupt Amlah (Omiah and pettifogging 
Mooktears, were abolished, and in their 
place a Number of activo English gentlemen, 
termed Assistant Commissioners, and nomi- 
nated by Mr. Yule, wore sot down among the 
Sonthals, with & Codo of Regulations drawn 
up by that gentleman, tho pith of which 
may be summed up as follows :— 

“ ‘To have no medium between tho Son- 
thal апа the Hakim, i.e. Assistant Com- 
missioner. 

©“ To patiently hear any complaint made 
by the Sonthal from his own mouth, with- 
out any written petition or chargo whatever, 
and without any Amlah or Court at tho 


time, 

** “То carry out all criminal work by the 
aid of the vi rs themselves, who were to 
Eb the accused, with tho witnesses, 
to tho Hakim, who should immediately 
attend to their statements, and punish them, 
in found guilty, according to tho tenor of tho 

law." 

“These were some of the most important 
Es. the оде ше ОЧЫН b A 
who recognis o responsibi eir 
situation ; and with an adored chief, in the 
shape of Yule, for their ruler, whoso firm, 
judicious, an ipeunenán conduct made 
them work with. willing hearts, their en- 
deavours were crowned with a success which 
far exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine. . . ."—Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 
by Е. ©. Man, Barrister-at-Law, &. Cal- 
cutta, 1867, pp. 125-127. 


SOODRA, SOODER, s. Skt. éudra, 
[usually derived from root. fué, ‘to be 
afflicted, but probably of non-Aryan 
origin]. The (theoretical) Fourth 
Caste of the Hindus. In South India, 


* This is apparently a mistake. The proposals 
were certainly original with Mr. Yule. 
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there being no claimants of the 


2nd or 3rd the highest castes 
e cael) Er come 


among the 

next after the Brahmans in social 
rank, and fudra is a note of 6, 
not of the contrary as ih Northern 


India. 


1690.—'' The third Tribe or Cast, called 
the Shudderies."—Zorü, Display, &e., ch. 
хи. 


1651.—“ La quatrième lignée est celle dos 
Soudraes; elle est composéo du commun 
uplo: cotte lignée a sous soy beaucoup et 
verses familles, dont une chacune prétend 


5 Pautro. . . ."—Abr, Fr. 
od. 1670, p. 8. Де 


[c. 1665. — ** Tho fourth caste is called 
ne or Soudra."—Tavernier, ed. Ball, 
п. le 


[1667.—'*. . . and fourthly, the tribe of 
Seydra, or artisans and labourers."— Bernier, 
Constable, 325.] 


ed. 

1674.—'* The . . . RES the 
Nayres)."— Faria y Sousa, ii. 710. 

ET Brahmens CRAS кота 
dirers are tho proper persons to satisfy your 
Enquiries.” Phillips, An Account of Аке. 
ligion, &c., 14. 

1858.—''Such of the Aborigines as yet re- 
mained wore formed into a fourth class, the 
Tres a class which has no rights, but only 
oe "— Whitney, Or. and Ling. Studies, 


1867.—‹ A Brahman does not stand aloof 
Írom a Soudra with a keener pride than a 
Greek Christian shows to в а Copt."— 
Dixon, New America, 7th ed. i. 276. 


SOOJEE, SOOJY, s. Hind. saji, 
which comes probably from Skt. 
i, ‘pure’]; a word curiously mis- 
interpreted (“the coarser part of 
EE wheat") by the usually ac- 
curate Shakespear. It is, in fact, the 
fine flour, e from the heart of the 
wheat, used in India to make bread 
for Ew tables. It is prepared 
by inding between two millstones 
which are not in close See TR 
“is a nla meal oe y 
moistening the grain overnight, then 
inding it. "The fine flour passes 
through. a coarse sieve, leaving the 
Suji and bran abòve. The latter is 
got rid of winnowing, and the 
round, meal or Suji, com- 
posed of the barder pieces of the grain, 
remains” (Watt. Dict. VI. pt. 
iv. 167).] It is the semolina of Italy. 
Bread made from this was called in 
dold E iud. rin eed 
brédchen, and old English sim: 
A kind of porridge made with soojee 
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is often called soojee simply. (See 
воронка.) 

1810.— Bread is not made of flour, but 
of the EM of uo es Meu В very 
fine, und into what is Boojy- - - = 
So iy ia frequently boiled into ‹ stirabout 
for fast, and eaton with milk, salt, and 
butter; though some of „tho ‘more zealous 
may be seen to moisten it with porter.”— 
Williamson, V.M. ii. 185-186. 

1878.—‘Sujee flour, ground coarse, and 
ddr арч the Mofussil, i. 218. 


SOORKY, s. Pounded brick used 
to mix with lime to form a hydraulic 
mortar, Hind. from Pers. surkhi, * red- 
stuff, 

с. 1770.—“ The terraco roofs and floors 
of the rooms are laid with fine pulverized 

-stones, which they call zurkee; these are 
mixed up with lime-water, and an inferior 
kind of molasses, and in a short time grow 
as hard and as smooth, as if the whole were 
one large stone."—Statorinus, E.T. i. 514. 

1777. — “Tho inquiry verified the infor- 
mation. We found a large group of miser- 
able objects confined by order of Mr. Mills; 
some were simply so; some under sentence 
from him to beat Salkey."— Report of Impey 
and quoted in Stephen's Nuncomar 
and Impey, ii. 201. 

1784.—One lack of 9-inch bricks, and 
about 1400 maunds of soorky.”—Notifn. 
in Seton-Karr, i. 34 ; see also ii. 15. 

1811.—'' The road from Calcutta to Barac- 
pore . . . like all the, Bengal roads it is 
paved with bricks, with a layer of sulky, 
or broken bricks over them.”—Solvyns, Les 
Hindows, lii. The word is misused as well 
as miswritten here. The substance in ques- 
tion is khoa (q.v.). 


SOORMA, s. Hind. from Pers. 
surma. Sulphuret of antimony, used 
for the уратрове of darkening the ey: 
kuhl of the Arabs, the stimmi d 
sübium of the ancients. With this 
Jezebel “painted her eyes” (2 Kings, 
ix. 30; Jeremiah, iv. 30 К.Ү.) “With 
it, I Те is often confounded the 
sulphuret of lead, which in N. India 
is called soormee (ee is the feminine 
termination in Hindust.) and used as 
а substitute for the former : a mistake 
not of recent occurrence only, as 
Sprengel says, ҮТ) А vero Plinius 


3 le, on Ant. of 
Hindu Medicine, 100). 
Е аі атр) ). [See Watt. 
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[1829.—" Soorma, or tho oxide of anti- 
mony, is found on the western frontier."— 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, i. 13. 

[1832.—''*Sulmah —A prepared permanent 
black dye, from antimony. . . ."—AMre. 
Meer Hassan Ali, Observations, ii. 72.] 


OOSIE, з. Hind. from Pers. sisi. 
Bate oe of silk cloth, but we know 
not what kind. [Sir G. Birdwood 
(Industr. Arts, 246) defines sists as 
t fine-coloured cloths, made chiefly at 
Battala and Sialkote, striped in the 
direction of the warp with silk, or 
cotton lines of a different, colour, the 
cloth being called dokannt [dokhani], 
‘in two stripes’ if the stripe has two 
lines, if three, tinkannt [tin thán:], and 
soon.” Inthe Punjab it is ‘a striped 
stuff used for women’s trousers. This 
is made of fine thread, and is one of 
the fabrics in which English thread is 
now ly used’ (Francis, Mon. on 
Cotton Manufactures, 7). A sitk fabric 
of the same name is made in the 
N.W.P., where it is classed as a variety 
of chdrkhdna, or check (Yusuf Alt, 
Mon. on Silk, 93). Forbes Watson 
(Textile Manufactures, 85) speaks of 
Sousee as chiefly employed for trouser- 
ing, being a mixture of cotton and 
silk. The word seems to derive its 
origin from Susa, the Biblical Shushan, 
the capital of Susiana or Elam, and 
from the time of Darius I. the chief 
residence of the Achaemenian kings. 
There is ample evidence to show that 
fabrics from Babylon were largely 
exported in early times. Such was 
perla the “Babylonish garment” 
ound at Ai (Josh. vii. 21), which the 


R.V. marg. translates as a “mantle of ' 


Shinar”). This a writer in Smith's 
Dict. of the Bible calls “robes trimmed 
with valuable furs, or the skins them- 
selves ornamented with embroidery 
i. 452). These Babylonian fabrics 
ave been often described (see Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, 537; Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ., 470, 758 ; Encycl. Bibl. ii. 
1286 seq.; Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 546 
na An early reference to this old 
trade in costly cloths will be found in 
the quotation from tho Periplus under 
CHINA, which has been discussed by 
un H. gates to Gill, River if 
‘olden Sa: . 18 . 88 seq.) 
This Sasi cloth appears tn a en of 
1746 as Soacie, and was known to the 


204 ed, | Portuguese in 1550 as Soajes (J. Е. 


Аз. Soc., Jan. 1900, p. 158.)] ' 


SOPHY. 


[1667.—'*. . . 2 patch of yo finest with 
what со уе inks Tradzone ост шу 
own wear Chockoles and gusaes."—In 
Hedges' Diary, Hak. Soc. ii. celxii. Me 

[1690.—'* It (Suratt) is renown'd ... . for 
Sooseys. . . «"—Ovington, 218. 

[1714-20.—In an inventory of Sir J. Fel- 
lowes: “А Susa window-curtain." — 2nd 
ser. AN. & Q. vi. 244.] 

1784. — * Four cassimeers of different 


colours ; Patna dimity, and striped Soosies.” 
—In Seon-Karr, i. 49, Б 


SOPHY, п.р. The name by which 
the King of Persia was long known in 
Europe—* The Sophy,” as the Sultan 
of Turkey was “The Turk” or “Grand 
Turk,” and the King of Delhi the 
“Great Mogul.” This title repre- 
sented Süfi, Safavi, or Safi, the name 
of the dynasty which reigned over 
Persia for more than two centuries 
(14401123, nominally to 1736). The 

rst king of the family was Isma'il, 
claiming descent from 'Ali and the 
Imams, through a long line of persons 
of saintly reputation at Ardebil. The 
surname of Süfi or Safi assumed by 
Isma'il is generally su posed to have 
been taken from Shaik Safi-ud-din, 
the first of his more recent ancestors 
io become famous, and who belonged 
to the class of Süfis or philosophic 
devotees, After Ismail the most 
famous of the dynasty was Shah 
Abbàs (1585-1699). 


с. 1524. —'* Susiana, quae est Shushan Pala- 
tium illud regni Sophii.”—Abrahkam Peritsol, 
in Hyde, Syntagma Dissertt. i. 76. 

1560.—‘‘De que o Sufi foy contente, o 
mandou gente em su ajuda."— Terceiro, ch. i. 

“t Quac regiones nomine Persiao ei 
regnantur quem Turcae Chislibas, nos Sophi 
vocamus." — Busbeg. Epist. iii. (171). 

1561.—'* Tho Queones Maiesties Letters to 
the great Sophy of Persia, sent by M. Anthonie 
Ienkinson. 

“ Elizabetha Dei gratia Angliae Franciao 
ot Hiberinae Regina, &c. Potontissimo et 
inuictissimo Principi, Magno Sophi Persa- 
rum, Medorum, Hircanorum, Carmano- 
rum, Margianorum, populorum cis ot vltra 
Tygrim fluuium, et omnium intra Mare Cas- 

ium et Persicum Sinum nationum atque 
Bentium Imperatori salutem et rerum pros- 
person foelicissimum incrementum.”—In 

aki. i, 881. 

[1568.—'* The King of Persia (whom here 
we call the great орну) is not there so 
called, but is called the Shaugh. It were 
dangerous to call him by the name of Sophy, 
because that Sophy in the Persian e is 
RY beggar, and it were a3 mach B to e ne] 

е t beggar."—Gefrey Duc ibi 
і. 447] 
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SOPHY. 
.1598.—'' And all the Kings continued so 
with the name of Xa, which in Persia is а 


King, and Ishmael is a r name, where- 
by Xa Јанар andja Xs. Thomas are much 
as to say Kin, nel, and King mns, 
and of tho ‘Turkes aud Rumes aro called 


Suffy or 8 which signifieth a t 
[кебу У duran B (Hak, 
Soc. i. 173]. 


1601.— 
“ Sir Toby. Why, man, he’s a very devil: 
I havo not seen such a firago . . . 

“They say, he has beon fencer to the 
Sophy."— Tuelft Night, III. iv. 

c. 1610.— This King or Sophy, who is 

ed tho Great Chaa."—Pyrard de Laval, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 253.] 


1619.—“ Alla porta di Sciah Sofi, si 
sonarono nacchore tutto il giorno: ed in- 
somma tutta la città e tutto il popolo ando 
in allegrezza, concorrendo infinita gonte alla. 
moschita di Schia Sofl a far larum. 
actionem," —P. della Valle, i. 808. 


: 1626.— 
** Were it to bring tho Great Turk bound in 
chains 
Through France in triumph, or to couple. 


u 
Tho Bophy and great Prester-John to- 
ether ; 
LI i attompt it." 
Beaum. & Fletch., The Noble Gentle- 
man, v. 1. 


c. 1630.—'*Tsmael at his Coronation pro- 
claim’d himself King of Persia ру the 
name of Pot-shaw (Padshaw)-Jsmael- орну. 
Whence that woi Sophy was borrowed 
much controvortod. Whether it be from 
the Armenian idiom, signifying Wooll, of 
which the Shashes aro made that ennobled 
his new order. Whether the namo was 
from Sophy his grandsire, or from the Greek 
word Sophos imposed upon Aydar at his con- 
quest of Trebizond by the Grocks there, I 
know not. Since thon, many have called the 
Kings of Persia Sophy’s : but I see no reason 
for it; since Jshael's son, grand and great 

dsons Kings of Persia novor continued 
Mat name, till this that now rei whoso 
name indeed is Sofea, but casuall.”—Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, 286. 

1643.—'* Y avoit vn Ambassadeur Persion 

ui auoit esté onuoyé en Europe de la part 
i Grandi Sophy Roy de Perse.”—Mocquet, 

о! , 269. 


1665.— 

“ Аз when the Tartar from his Russian foo, 
By Astracan, over the snowy plains 
Retires; or Bactrian 8i , from the 


horns 
Of TENA crescent, leaves all waste 


Oni 
The Ss of Aladule, in his retreat 
To Tauris or Casbeen. . . .” 
Paradise Lost, x. 481 segg. 

1678.—“ But the Suffee's Vicar-General 
is by his Place the Second Person. in the 
Empire, and always the first Minister of 
State."—Fryer 338. 


SOUBA, SOOBAH. 


1681.—'*La quarta parte comprehende el 
Reyno do Persia, cuyo Señor зо llama en 
estos tiempos, el Gran Sophi."—Afartinez, 
Compendio, 6. 
l711.—''In Consideration of the Com- 
T e good Services . . . they had half of 
Tho Customs of Gombroon given Шош апа 
their successors, by a Firman from the Sophi 
or Emperor.” —Lockyer, 220. 
1727.—"The whole Reign of the ра 
or King, was mai 
Б that dh Ballowches Gnd Afzckrans 
. . « threw off the Yoke of Obedience first, 
‘and in full Bodies fell upon their Neigh- 
bours in Caramania."—4. 
[ed. 1744, i. 105]. 
1815 rhe Lr enm monarchs таго 
vered өеп! oly on accou 
their descont from a soint."—Afalcolm, Н. 
of Pers. ii. д 
|. —'* It is thy happy destiny to follow 
miis train of that ап star whose 
light shall shod a lustre on Persia, unknown 
since the days of the carlier Soofees.”— 
J. B. Fraser, The Kuzzilbash, i. 192. 


SOUBA, SOOBAH, s. Hind. from 
Pers, йа. А large Division or 
Province of the Mogul Empire (e.g. 
the Sabah of the Deccan, the Sabah of 
Bengal). The word is also frequently 
as short for Sübadár (see SOUBA- 

DAR), ‘the Viceroy’ (over а sõba). It 
is also “among the Marathas some- 
times applied to a smaller division 
comprising from 5 to 8 tarafs" (Wilson). 
c. 1594.—''In the fortieth year of his 
jesty's reign, his dominions consisted of 
irs. . . . The empire was then 
parcelled into 12 grand divisions, and each 
was committed to the government of a 


'amilton, i. 1 


Soobadar . . . upon which occasion the 
Bovereign of the world distributed 12 Lacks 


of beetle. The names of the Soobahs were 
Allahabad, Agra, Owdh j - 
medabad, Babar, Bengal, уше, АВ 
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1769.—''From the word ‘Soubah, signi- 
fying a province, the Viceroy of this vast 
territory (the Deccan) is called Soubahdar, 
and by aaa improperly Soubah.” 
= l. 


1765. — “Let us пазете ак this 
i of chu upon Sou ; there's 
аз Кы) to it. "Let ра porn dare to bo 
Soubah ourselves. . . ."— olwell, Hist. 
Events, &c., i. 183. 

1788.—''They broke their treaty with 
him, in which thoy stipulated to pay 
400,000. а year to the Subah of Боп: ра 
Burke's Speech оп Fox's India Bill, Works, 


; | iii. 468. 


1804.—''It is impossible for persons to 
have behaved in a more shuffling manner 
than the Soubah's servants have. . . ."— 
Wellington, od. 1837, iii. 11. 

1809.—‘' These (pillars) had been removed 
from a sacred building by Monsieur Dupleix, 
whon he assumed the rank of Sou = 
Lord Valentia, i. 378. 

1823.—'* The Delhi Sovoreigns whose vast 
empiro was divided into Soubahs, or 
Governments, each of which was ruled 
а Soubahdar or Vicoroy.”—Malcolm, Cent. 
India, i. 2. 

SOUBADAR, SUBADAR, в. 
Hind. from Pers. sübadár, ‘one holding 
a йа’ (see SOUBA). 

a. The-Viceroy, or Governor of a 


` b. A local commandant or chief 
officer. 

с. The chief native ‘officer of a 
company of Sepoys ; under the original 
constitution of such companies, its 
actual captain. 

a. See SOUBA. 

b— 

1673.—'* The Subidar of the Town being 


a. Person of Quality . . . he (the Ambas- 
sador) thought good to give him a Visit."— 


lehoor, Multan, and lwa: when his | Fryer, 77. 


majesty conquered Berar, Khandi and 
Ahmednagur, they were formed into three 


1763.—'' Princes of this rank 
Subahs. Nizam al muluck was Sube ied 
the Decan (or Southern) provinces. . . . The 
Nabobs of Co; бара, Carnatica, 
Yalore, Ко, the ngs of | Tritchinopoly, 
уте Tanjore, are subject to this Subah- 
ship. Here is a subject ruling a larger 
empire than any in Europe, excepting that, 
$99. luscovite.”—Orme, "Fragments, 398- 


1760.—''TThose Emirs or Nabob 
бото great Provinces, are stiled ps ed 


which the same as Lord-Lieutenan: 
or Vice- "—Memoirs of pues ш 
in Bengal, p. 6. ` 


> 71. 

1805.—'' The first thing that the Subidar 
of Vire Rajendra Pettah did, to my utter 
astonishment, was to come up and йө me 
Such a shake by the hand, as would haye 
done credit to a Scotsman." — Letter in 
Leyden's Life, 49. 

QC — 

1747.—''14th September . . . Read the 
former from Tellicherry adviseing that . . . 
in a day or two they shall despatch апо 
Subidar with 129 more Sepoys to our assist- 
ance.” —MS. Consultations at Fort St. David, 
in India Office. 

1760.—'*One was the Subahdar, equiva- 
ne S the Captain of a Company. ies 


mending oficera of the Ride roop 
officers 9 "— 
Carraccioli, L. of Clive, їй. 174. Ta 


SOUDAGUR. 


1787.—'' A. Troo 
the present Establishment consists of 1 
European Subaltern, 1 European Sorjeant, 
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AA e whole x planted for e 
m with coco-palms, an 
suursacks 7 Ву ven Goens, in Valentijn, 


1 Subidar, 3 Jemadars, 4 Havildars, 4| Ceylon, 


Naiques (naik) 1 Trumpeter, 1 Farrier, 
and 68 Privates." — з. for JHon. 
Comp.'s Black Troops on the 
mandel, &c., p. 6. : 


[SOUDAGUR, s P.—H. saudd- 
gar, Pers. saudd, ‘goods 
a merchant, trader; now very often 
applied to those who sell European 
goods in civil stations and cantonments. 


[1008.—^. . . and kill the merchants 
(sodagares mercadores)."— Zivras das Mon- 
cots, i. 183. 


. [е._ 1809.—'* The term Soudagur, which 
implies mee а principal merchant, is horo 
(Bohar) usually given to those who keep 
what tho English of India call Europe shops; 
that is, shops whore all sorts of goods 
imported from Europe, and chiefly consumed 
Europeans, are retailed.” — Buchanan, 
Eastern India, i. 375. 
[c. eM sahib ur a M rich 
man, а Soudagur. . . ."—4Afrs. Sherwood, 
Last Days of Boosy, 84.] 


SOURSOP, s. 

a. The fruit Anona muricata, L., & 
variety of the Custard apple. This 
kind is not well known on the Bengal 
side of India, but it is completely 
naturalised at Bombay. The terms 
soursop and sweetsop are, we believe, 
West Indian. 

b. In a note to the quoted 
below, Grainger identities the soursop 
with the suirsack of the Dutch. But 
in this, at least as regards use in the 
East Indies, there is some mistake. 
The latter term, in old Dutch writers 
on the East, seems always to apply to 
the Common Jack fruit, the ‘sourjack,’ 
in fact, as distinguished from the 
superior kinds, Sry the champada 
of the Malay Archipelago. 

а.— 

1764.— 
©“... neighbouring hill 

Which Nature to tho Soursop had re- 


signed." 
> S Grainger, Bk. 2. 
1659.— ‘There is another kind of tree 
(in Coven) which they call Sursack.. . 
which has leaves like a laurel, and bears its 
fruit, not like other trees on twigs from the 
branches, but on the trunk itself. . . ." &. 
—Saar, ed. 1672, p. 84. 
1661.—Walter Schulz says that the famous 
fruit Jaks was called by the Netherlandera 
in the Indies Soorsack.—p. 236. 


t of Coro- 


3| Gale, and sevoral other 


1768-71.—‘‘ Tho Sursak-tree has a fruit of 
a similar kind with the durioon (durian) 
but it is not accom m such а fotid 
smoll."—Stavorinus, E.T. i. 236. 

1778.— “The one which yields smaller 
fruit, without seed, I found at Columbo, 

laces. "The name 
by which it is properly known here is tho 
Maldivian Sour Sack, and its use hero is 
[ч ie E Pepe) the urs [oli 
which . . . weig] or ."—Thunterg, 
E.T. iv. 255. 

[1833. — “ Of. tho entable fruited kinds 
above referred to, tho most remarkable аге 
the sweetsop, sour sop, and chcrimoyer. 
‚ « U— Penny Cycl, ii. 54. 


SOWAR, SUWAR, з. Pers. sawdr, 
‘a horseman.’ A native cavalry soldier ; 
a mounted orderly. In the Greek 
provinces in Turkey, the word is 
amilia in the form  covBápu, pl. 
covßaplões, for a mounted gendarme. 
үле regulations for suwdrs in the 
Mogul armies are given by Blochmann, 
Ain, i. 944 seq.] 

1824-5.—'*. . . The sowars who accom- 
panied him."—Heber, Orig. i. 404. 

1827. — “ Hartloy. had therefore no ro- 
source save to keep\his eye steadily fixed 
on the lighted match of the sowar.. . 
who rode before him."—Sir W. Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiii. 

[1830.—'*. . . Meorza, an Asswar well 
known on the Collector's establishment.”— 
Or. Sport. Mag. roprint 1873, i. 890.] 


SOWAR, SHOOTER-, s. Hind. 
from Pers. shutur-satodr, the rider of 
a dromedary or swift camel. Such 
riders are attached to the establish- 
ment of the Viceroy on the march, 
and of other high officials in Upper 
India. The word sowar is quite mis- 
used by the Great Duke in the 
below, for a camel-driver, a sense it 
never has. The word written, or in- 
tended, may however have been 
surwaun (q.v.) 

815.—'* As we approached the camp his 
lie (d rider went ahead of 
us," —Journal, Marquess of Hastings, i. 337.) 

1834.—“I .. . found a fresh horse at 
Sufter Jung's tomb, and at the Kutub 
(cootub) a couple of riding camels and 
an attendant-Shutur Suwar.”— Mem. of 
Col. Mountain, 129. 

.—'"'There are twenty Shooter Su- 
wars (I have not an idea how I ought to 
but they sre native 
soldiers mounted on swift camels, very much 


SOWARRY, SUWARREE. 


trapped, and two of them always ride before 
C IER сани Eden, Up the Country, 
1. 81. 


1840.—“‘Sent a Shuta Sarwar (camel 
ent a г tn 


driver) off with an express 


to 
Osborne, Court and Camp of Runj. Singh, 


by the 
t, that they have 
camels, but no sowars, or drivors."—Letter 
of D. of Wellington, in Indian Administra- 


179. 
1842.—'* At, Peshawur, it ар 
papers I read last nigh 


tion of Ld. Ellenborough, 228. 


1857.—“1 have given general notice of 
tho Shatur Sowar going fto Meerut to all 


the Mocrut men.” — 
during Siege of Delhi, 42. 


SOWARRY, SUWARREE, s. 
Hind. from Pers, sawdri. A cavalcade, 


a cortège of mounted attendants. 


1808.—‘‘ They must havo tents, elephants, 
and other aed and must bavo with 
them a sufficient body of troops 
their porsons.”—A, 
Munro, i. 346. 


1809,—‘‘He had no sawarry."—ZLd. Va- 


lentia, i. 388. 


1814.—'*I was often reprimanded by the 


Zemindars and nativo officors, for leaving 
the suwarree, or state attendants, at the 
outer gate of tho city, when I took my 
evening excursion."— orbes, Or. Мет. iii. 
420; [Znd ed. ii. 372]. 

[1826.—'' The ‘aswary,’ or suite of Trim- 
buckje, arrived at the palace."— Pandurang 
Hari, ей. 1873, i. 119.] f 

1827.—''Orders were given that on tho 
next day all should be in readiness for the 
Sowarree, a grand procession when the 
Prince was to receive the Begum as an 
honoured guest." — Sir Walter Scott, The 
Surgeon's Daughter, ch. xiv. 

с. 1831.—'*Je tâcherai d'éviter toute la 
poussière de ces immenses gowarris."— 
Jacquemont, Corresp. ii. 121. 

[1837.—'' The Raja of Benares came with 
а very magnificent surwarree of elephants 
m TES "—Miss Eden, Up the Country, 
i, 85. 


_SOWARRY CAMEL, s. А swift or 
riding camel. See SOWAR, SHOOTER-. 


1835.—'''I am told you dress a camel 
beautifully," said the young Princess, ‘and 
І was anxious to . . . ask you to instruct 
my people how to attire а sawärī camel.’ 
This was flattering me on a very weak 
point: there is but one thing in the world 
det i perfectly ne ean гола that is 

ress а camel."— i 
Pilgrim, ii. 36. Жыл ае 


SOWCAR, s. Hind. sahakar, 


alleged to be from Skt. sddhw, ‘right? 
with the Hind. affix Кат, dem "i 


Greathed's Letters 


to guard 
Fellesley, in Life of 
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Mahr. sdvakdr. А native banker; 
corresponding: to the Chetty of 8. 
India. 

1803. — “You should not confine your 
dealings to one soucar. Open a communi- 
cation with every soucar in Poonah, and 
take money from any man who will give it 
you for bills."— Wellington, Desp., cd. 1837, 
ii. 1. 


1826. — ** Wo wero also sahoukars, and 
ranted bals of exchange upon reditum 
ad; and we advanced m 
interest." — Pandurang Hari, 174 ; [ed. 1873, 
i. 251]. 


[In the following the word is con- 
founded with ботах : 

[1877.—“ It was the habit of tho sowars, 
as the goldsmiths are called, to bear their 
wealth upon their porsons."— Ars. Guthrie, 
My Year in an Indian Fort, i. 294.] 


SOY, s. А kind of condiment once 
popular. The word is Japanese si-yaw 
(a young Japanese fellow-passenger 
gave the pronunciation clearly as sho- 
уи.—А. В.), Chin. shi-yu. [Mr. Platts 
(9 ser. N. & Q. iv. 475) points out that 
in Japanese as written with the native 
character soy would not be siyau, but 
siyau-yu; in the Romanised Japanese 
this is simplified to shoyy, (colloquially 
this is still further redid, by drop- 

ing the final vowel, tó-shoy or soy). 

f this monosyllable only the so 
represents the classical siya; the final 
consonant (y) is a relic of the termina- 
tion yu. The Japanese word is itself 
derived from the Chinese, which at 
Shanghai is sze-yu, at Amoy, si-iu, at 
Canton, shi-yaw, of which the first 
element means ‘salted beans,’ or other 
fruits, dried and used as condiments ; 
the second element merely means ‘oil.”] 
It is made from the beans of a plant 
common in the Himilaya and Е. Asia, 
and much cultivated, viz. Glycine Soja, 
Sieb. and Zucc. (Soya hispida, Moench. 
boiled down and fermented. [In India 
the bean is eaten in places where it is 
cultivated, as in Chutia Nagpur (Watt, 
Econ. Dict. iii. 510 seq.)] 

1679.—“*. . . Mango and Saio, two sorts 
of sauces brought from the East Indies.”— 
2 LA qois Locke, in Ld. King's Life 

1688.—'*I have been told that i 
made with a fishy composition, ^s it 
seems most likely by the Taste; tho’ a 
Gentleman of my Acquaintance who was 
DE MEE E ie 

rom whence lo 
true S comes, told nio that it was mado 
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only with Wheat and a sort of Beans mixt 
with Water and Salt.”—Dampier, ii. 28. 

1690.—'*. . . Вошу, the choicest of all 
Sawces.”—Ovington, 397. 

.1712.—'*Hoc legumon in coquin& Japo- 
пісі utramque replet paginam ; ox eo nam- 
que conficitur: tum puls Afíso dicta, quae 
ferculis pe consistentià, et butyri qe 
additur, butyrum enim héc coeló res ignota 
est; tum Sooju dictum embamma, quod 
nisi forculis, cert» frictis et assatis omni- 
bus affunditur.”--Kaempfer, Amoen. Exot. 
p. 839. 

1776.—An elaborate account of the pre- 
poration of Soy is given by Thunberg, Travels, 
ST. iv. 121-122; and more briefly by 
Kaempfer on tho page quoted above. 

(1900. — ** Mushrooms shred into, small 
pieces, flavoured with shoyu” (goy).—Afrs. 
aum 4 Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan, i. 


оп Тош), 16th April, in Notes and Ех. 
re yd AP, fa Note а 3 


SQUEEZE, s. This is used in 
Anglo-Chinese talk for an illegal cx- 
action. It is, we suppose, the trans- 
lation of ʻa Chinese expression. It 
co onds to the malatolta of the 
Middle Ages, and to many other-slang 
phrases in many tongues. 

1882.—'*If the licence (of tho Hong mer- 
Бал] с, нү йг qudd to ош 
‘uninterru) and ox! ina mi 
advanta i but on the othar” hand T 
subject them to ‘calls’ or ‘squeezes’ 
for contributions to public works, . . . for 

SPIN, s. An unmarried ` lady ; | the de discale from ay 

inti e Jj»... 23 г the often ima; wee 
ular abbreviation of * inster. damage caused by the Peu Tut the 
The Port. equivalent soltera (soltieru) | “Yangtso Keang’ or tho ‘Yellow Rivor.'" 
was used in a deroga sense (Gray, | —The Fankiae at Canton, p. 36. : 
note on Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. t 
128).] STATION, з А word of constant 
recurrence in Anglo-Indian colloquial. 
It is the usual designation of the place 
where the English ofticials of a district, 
or the officers of rcm (not in a 
fortress) reside. so the aggregate 


SPONGE-CAKE, s. This well- 
known form of cake is called through- 
out Italy pane di Spagna, a fact that 
suggested to us the possibility that the t 
English name is really a corruption society of such a place. 
of Spanish-cake. The name in Japan|  (1832.—**Tho nobles and gentlomen аге 
tends to confirm this, and must be rc invited to witness a ‘Station 


our excuse for introducing the term | ball'. .."—Afrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Obser- 
here. . | vations, i. 196.] 


1880.—‘‘Thero is a cake called kasateira 


1866.— 
«€ Н 
Ctm үзара ш It ig enid to And if I told how much I ate ot ono 


il 
havo poan introduced by His Spaniards: 222 im Ei um at home a most 
that its namo is a corruption 0! tlla." raordi ion." 
lis Bird's Japan, 1. 236. Le ahs tll er 


Trevelyan, The Dawk Bungalow, in 
Fraser, lxxiii. p. 391. 
» _ * Whoasked the Station to dinner, 
and allowed only one glass of Simkin to 
each guest."— Ibid. 231. 


SPOTTED-DEER, s. Axis macu- 
latus of Gray; [Cervus axis of Blan- 
ford (Mammalia, 546)]; Hind. chital, 
Skt. сайта, ‘spotted.’ 


пота тре same Night we сатаев 
easily to atana, using our Fowling- 
imd all the way, being here presented 
with Rich Game, as Peacocks, Doves, and 
Pigcons, Chitrels, or Spotted Deer."—Fryer, 
71. 


STEVEDORE, s. One employed 
to stow the cargo of a ship and to 
unload it. The verb estar [Lat. 
stipare] is used both in Sp. and Port. 
in the mm of sonin cargo, implying 
origin: to close, as to press 
E Tstivador in the sense a a 
wool-packer only is given in the Sp. 
Dictionaries, but no doubt has been 
used in every sense of estivar. See 
Skeat, 8.v. 


a [1677.—“ Spotted релге Шо ЖЕШ, end 
оте, some y* Europe ships, i 
touch here."— 'orrest, Bombay Letters, i. 140] 
1679.—‘‘There being conveniency in this 
place for ye breeding up of Spotted Deer, 
which the Hon'ble Company doo every yeare 
order to be sent home for His Majosty, it 
is ordered m care be ако Tener em 
up in this Factory (Майа зеп 
Eum accordingly." —fFt. St. George Council 


STICK-INSECT, s The name 
commonly applied to certain’ or- 
thopterous insects, of the family: 


STICKLAC. 


Phasmidae, which have the strongest 
possible resemblance to dry twigs or 
pieces of stick, sometimes 6 or 7 
inches in length. 

1754.— “The other remarkable animal 
which I mot with at Cuddalore was the 
animated Stalk, of which there aro differ- 
ent kinds. Somo appear like dried straws 

tied together, others like grass. . - . — 
Ives, 20. 
1860.—The Stick-insect. — The Phas- 


STICKLAC, з. Lac encrusted on 
ali which in this form is collected 
in the jungles of Central India. 

1880. — “ Wh however, thero is a 

[ trado in stlok-lao, the propagation 
of the insect is systematically carried on by 


those who wish for a certain and abundant | Р! 


crop." — Вай, Jungle Life, 308.] 


STINK-WOOD, з. Foetidia Mauri- 
tiana, Lam., a myrtaceous plant of 
Mauritius, called there Bow puant. 
«Аъ the Carnival in Goa, one of the 
sports is to drop bits of this stink- 
‘wood into the pockets of respectable 
persons." — Birdwood (MS.). 


STRIDHANA, STREEDHANA, 
з. Skt. stri-dhana, ‘women’s property.’ 
AN of Hindu Law, applied to 

in property belonging to a woma; 

which Follows a REE UTE 
different from that which regulates 
other property. The term is first 
to be found in the works of Jones 
and Colebrooke (1790-1800), but has 
recently been introduced into European 
scientific treatises. [See Mayne; Hindu 
Law, 541 seqq.] 

1875.— The settled prope: 
ried woman... is well et Mars 
Hindoos under the name of stridhan."— 
Maine, Early Institutions, 921. 


STUPA. See TOPE. 


SUAKIN, np. This name, and the 

melancholy victories in us vicinity, are 
familiar now to i 

yos miliar noy need explanation. 


€. 1331.—'' This very day we arrived at 
the island of Bawikin. Itis about 6 miles 
from the mainland, and has neither drink- 
able water, nor corn, nor trees. Water is 
Ia enti hosts, an there are cisterns to 
ЧОКА Jon Batuta, ii. 
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—“ The Presto continued speaking 
unter people, and ed E Don Rodrigo 
woul leasure and com- 
paeis ian Fhe uem а fort of ours 


uem, or in 
f teb шонен, 


. «. thenco it (the sca) washes 


Jarrett, ii. 121. 


SUCKER-BUCKER, e а 
often given in N. India to pre Sind, 
from two neighbouring places, Viz., 
the town of Sakhar on the right bank 
of the Indus, and the island fortress of 
Bakkar or Bhakkar in the river. An 
alternative name is Roree-Bucker, from 
Rohri, a town opposite Bakkar, on the 
left Ns the name of which is 
robably a relic of the ancient town 


A name 


of Arür or Alér, though the site has 
been changed since the Indus adopted 
its present bed. [See McCrindle, In- 
vasion of India, 352 seqq.] 

c. 1833.—“I passed 5 days at Lāharī . . . 
and quitted it to proceed to Bakar. Thoy 
thus call a fine town through which flows a 
canal derived from the river Sind."—Jb» 
Batuta, iii. 114-115. 

1521. — Shah Beg ''then took his de- 
parture for Bhakkar, and after several days" 
marching arrived at the plain surrounding 
Sakhar.”—Turkhan Nama, in, Elliot, i. 811. 

1554.—'' After a thousand sufferings we 
arrived at the end of some days’ journey, 
at Sidwan (Sekwan), and then, passing by 
Patara and Darilja, we entered the fortress 
of Bakr."—Sidi "Ali, p. 186. 

[c. 1590. — “Bhakkar (Bhukkar) is a 
notable fortross; in ancient chronicles it is 
called Mamstrah.”—Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 327.] 

1616. — ‘‘Buckor, the Chiefe Citie, is 
ealed Buckor Succor.”—Terry, [ed. 1777, 
р. 

1753.—'* Vient ensuite Bukor, ou comme 
il est écrit dansla Géographio Turque, Poker, 
ville située sur une colline, entre deux bras 
de l'Indus, qui en font une tle... la 
géographie . . aute que Louhri (i.e. Rori) 
est une autre ville située vis-à-vis de cette 
Це du c6té meridional, et que Sekar, autro- 
ment Sukor, est en méme position du coté 
septentrional." —D' Anville, p. 37. 


SUCKET,s. Old English. Wright 
explains the word as dried ae 
meats or sugar-plums.’ Does it not 
in the quotations rather mean loaf- 

r? {Palmer (Folk Etymol. 378) 
says that the original meaning was a 
‘slice of melon or gourd’ Ital. zuccata, 

o 


‘a kind of meat made of Pumpions or 
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Gourdes’ (Florio) from zucca, ‘a gourd 
or pumpkin, which is a Sud ene 
form of cucuzza, a corruption of Lat. 
cucurbita (Diez). This is perhaps the 
same word which appears in the quota- 
tion from Linschoten below, where 
the editor suggests that it is derived 
from Mahr sukata, * lightly dried, 
desiccated,” and Sir H. Yule suggests 
a corruption of Н. sonth, ‘dried ginger.’] 

[1537.—'*. . . packed іп a frailo, two little 
barrels of suckat. . . ."—JLetters and Papers 
of the Reign of Henry VIII. xii. pt. i. 451.] 

1584.—'* White sucket from Zindi" (i.e. 
Sina) “ Cambaia, and China." —Barret, in 
Hakl. ii. 412. 

[1598.—'**Ginger by the Arabians, Persians 
and Turkes is called Gengibil (seo GINGER), 
in Gusurate, Decan, and Bengala, when it is 
fresh and green Adrac, and when dried 
sukte.”—Linschoten, Hak. Soc. ii. 79.] 


LORI EO For this, 
This Candy wino, three merchants wore 
undone ; 
These suckets brake as many more.” 
Beaum. and Fletch., The Little 
French Lawyer, i. 1. 


SUCLAT, SACKCLOTH, &c, s. 
Pers. sakullat, sakallat, saklatin, sakla- 
tan, applied to certain woollen stuffs, 
and particularly now to European 
broadcloth. It is sometimes defined 
as scarlet broad cloth ; but thouglt this 
colour is frequent, it does not seem to 
be essential to the пате. [Scarlet was 
the name of a material long before it 
denoted a colour. In the Liberate 
Roll of 14 Hen. III. (1230, quoted in 
N. d: Q. 8 ser. і. 129) we read of 
sanguine scarlet, hrown, red, white and 
scarlet coloris de мази It has, how-. 
ever, been supposed that our word 
scarlet comes irom some form of the 

resent word (see Skeat, s.v. Scarlet).* 

ut the fact that the Arab. dictionaries 
give a form sakirldt must not be 
trusted to. It is a modern form, 
probably taken from the European 
word, [as according to Skeat, the 
Turkish iskerlat is merely borrowed 
from the Ital. scarlatto]. 1 

The word is found in the medieval 
literature of Europe in the form sicla- 


* Here is an instance in which scarlet is used 
for ‘scarlet broadcloth ' : nt 

с. 1005.—'*. . . they laid them ou! in 
fine Cotton Cloth... duty in ра Stuffs 
streaked with Gold and Silver, to make Vests and 
Summer Drawers of; partly in English Scarlet, to 
make two Arabian Vests of for their King . . ."— 

. Bernier, E.T. 43; (ed. Constable, 139]. 


Avarbaijin. . . . Tho 
Stuffs callod 'attabi (seo TABBY), Siklatin, 
Khitdbi fine satins and other textures 
which are EE evory where." —Y akt, 
in Barbier de Ме 


London Cloath, or Sackcloath 
they call it;"—£ryer, 224. 


toun, a term which has been the subject 
of controversy both as to etymo 

and to exact meaning (see Marco Pol. 
Bk. 1. ch. 58, notes). Among the con- 


jectures as to etymology are a deri- 
vation from Ar. sakl, ‘polishing’ 


see SICLEEGUR); from Sicily (Ar. 
ikiliya) ; and from the Lat. cyclas, 
cycladatus. 

of the 13th century (Florence, 1871), 
siklatün is transla 
conclusion come to in the note on 
Marco Polo, based, partly but not 
entirely, on the modern meaning of 
sakallat, t 
robably a light woollen texture. 
ut Dozy and De Jon, 
étoffe de soie, brochée 


In the Arabic Vocabulista 
by ciclas, The 
was that tün was 
give it as 


or, and the 
Írom Edrisi supports this un- 


ge 
oubtedly. To the north of India 
the name sukldt is given to a stuff 
imported from the borders of China. 


1010.—''The robes were then brou 


h 
consisting of valuable frocks of в tin 
of various colours, . . 
ii. 148. 


."—Baihkaki, in Elliot, 
c. 1150. —'* Almeria (А /maria) wasa Musul- 


man city at tho time of the Moravidac. It 
was then a placo of great industry, and 
reckoned, 
where they manufactured costly robes, 
brocades, the k 
Isfahānī . . . and various other silk tissios." 
—Edrisi (Joubert), ii. 40. 


among others, 800 silk looms, 
stuffs known as Saklütün 


c. 1220.—''Tabriz. ‘The chief city of 
make thero the 


ynard, i. 193. 
c. 1370 t— 
** His heer, his Бога, was lyk saffroun 
That to his girdel raughto adoun 
Hise shoos of Cordewano, 
Of B es wero his hosen broun 
His Robo was of Syzlatoun 
That costo many a Jano." 
Chaucer, Sir Thopas, 4 (Furnival, 
Ellesmere Text). 
c. 1590.— 


“ Suklat-i-Rami o Farangi o Purtagalt" 


(Broadcloth of Turkey, of Europe, and of 
Portugal). - . 
mann renders 


.—Ain (orig.) i. 110. Bloch- 
t Scarlet Broadcloth’ (вее 


above). [The same word, SH is usod 
later on of ‘woollen stuffs" 
Kashmir (Jarrett, Ain, ii. 355).] 


made in 


full of 
y as 


1673. — “ Suffahaun is alread, 


«Ніз Hose of London Sackcloth 


of any Colour."— Ibid, 891. 


[1840.—'*. . . his simple dress of sook- 


laat and flat black woollen cap. . . ."— 
Lloyd, Gerard, Narr. i. 167.] 
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as Principal Sudder Ameen ; 
ma End rank, Sudder Ameen; the 
3rd, Moonsiff. In the new classifica- 
tion there are in Bengal Subordinate 
Judges of the Ist, 2nd and 3rd grade, 
and Munsiffs (see MOONSIFF) of 4 
grades; in Bombay, Subordinate Judges 
of the 1st class in 3 grades, and 2nd 
class in 4 grades; and in Madras 
Subordinate udges in 3 grades, and 
Munsiffs in 4 grades. : 

d. Sudder Station. The chief 
station of a district, viz. that where 
the Collector, Judge, and other chief 
civil officials reside, and where their 
Courts are. 

c. 1940.—''The Sadr-Jihan (‘Chief of 
the Word’) ùe. the “Kadi-al-Kudat (‘Judge 
of Judges’) (CAZEE).:. possesses ten 
townships, producing a revenuo of about 
60, tankas. He is also called Sadr-al- 
Islam.”—Shihdbuddin Dimiskki, in “Notes ct 
Exis, xiii. 185. 


SUFEENA, s. Hind. safina. This 
is the native corr. of ибо. It is 
shaped, but.not much distorted, by 
the existence in Hind. of the Ar. word 
safina for ‘a blank-book, a note-book.’ 


1854.—“ List of Chinese articles brought 
to India. . .. Suklat, a kind of camlot made 
of camel's hair."—Cunningham's Ladak, 242. 

1862,—In this season travellers wear 
gurmonts of CMS vend atte 

side inwards, and the exterior 

with Sooklat, or blanket.” —Punj 
Report, 57. : 
» '*BnoADOLOTH (Europe), (‘Suklat, 

* Mahoot ')."—Jbid. App. p. coxxx. 


SUDDEN DEATH. Anglo-Indian 
slang for a fowl served as a spatchcock, 
the standing dish at a dawk-bungalow 
in former days. The bird was caught 
in the yard, as the traveller entered, 
and was on the table by the time he 
had bathed and dressed. 

.— ‘Sudden death’ means a 

i rt about a month old, caught, 

Шо, and grilled at the shortest notice.” — 
Berncastle, Poyage to China, i. 193.] 


SUDDER, adj, but used as s. 
Literally ‘chief,’ being Ar. sadr. This 
term had a technical application under 
Mahommedan rule to a chief Judge, 
as in the example quoted below. The 
use of the word seems to be almost 
confined to the Bengal Presidency. 
Its principal applications are the 
following : 


a. Sudder Board. This is the 
*Board of Revenue,’ of which there 
is one at Calcutta, and one in the 
N.W. Provinces at Allahabad. There 
isa Board of Revenue at Madras, but 
not called *Sudder Board ' there. 

b. Sudder Court, i.e. ‘Sudder Ad- 
awlut (sadr 'addlat). This was till 
1862, in Calcutta and in the N.W.P., the 
chief court of appeal from the Mofussil 
or District Courts, the Judges being 
members of the Bengal Civil Service. 
In the year named the Caleutta Sudder 
Court was amalgamated with the 
Supreme Court (in which English 
Law had been administered by English 
Barrister-Judges) the amalgamated 
Court being entitled the High Court 
of Judiciary. A similar Court also 
стаде the Sudder Adawlut in the 


SUGAR, s. This familiar word is 
of Skt. origin.  Sarkara originally 
signifies *grit or ауе, thence crys- 
tallised sugar, and through a Prakrit 
form sakkara gave the “Pers. shakkar, 
the Greek cdxyap and eáxxapor, and the 
late Latin saccharum. The Ar. is 
sukkar, or with the article as-sukkar, 
and it is probable that our modern 
forms, It. zucchero and succhero, Fr. 
sucre, Germ. Zucker, Eng. sugar, came 
as well as the Sp. azucar, and Port. 
assucar, from the Arabic direct, and 
not through Latin or Greek. The 
Russian is sakhar; Polish zukier; 
Hung. zukur. In fact the ancient 
knowledge of the product was slight 
and vague, and it was by the Arabs 
that the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
was introduced into Egypt, Sicily, and 
Andalusia. It is possible Biden and 
not improbable, that palm-sugar (see 
JAGGERY) is a much older product 
than that of the cane. [This is dis- 
puted by Watt (Бол. Dict. vi. pt. i. 
р. 31), who is inclined to fix the home 
of the cane in E. India.] The original 
habitat of the cane is not known ; 
there is only a slight and doubtful: 
statement of Loureiro, who, in speak- 
ing of Cochin-China, uses the words 


c. Sudder Ameen, i.e. chief Ameen 
NE This was the designation of 
the second class of native Judge in 
the classification which was super- 
seded in Bengal by Act, XVI. of 18 
in Bombay by Act XIV. of 1869, 
in Madras by Act III. of 1873. Under 
that system the highest rank of native 
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* habitat et colitür," which may imply 
its existence in a wild state, as well as 
under cultivation, in that country. 
De Candolle assigns its earliest pro- 
duction to the country extending from 
Cochin-China to Bengal. 

Though, as we have said, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of sugar 
was very dim, we are disposed greatly 
to question the thesis, which has been 
so confidently maintained by Salmasius 
and later writers, that the original 
saccharon of Greek and Roman writers 
was not sugar but the siliceous con- 
cretion sometimes deposited in bam- 
boos, and used in medieval medicine 
under the name tabasheer (q.v.) 
(where see a quotation from Royle, 
taking the same view). It is just 
possible that Pliny in the 
quoted below may have jumbled up 
two different things, but we sce no 
sufficient evidence even of this. In 
Whites Latin Dict. we read that by 
the word saccharon is meant (not sugar 
but) “a sweet juice distilling from the 
joints of the bamboo.” This is non- 
sense. There is no such sweet juice 
distilled from the joints of the bam- 
boo; nor is the substance tabashir at 
all sweet. On the contrary it is 
slightly bitter and physicky in taste, 
with no approach to sweetness. It is 
a hydrate of silica. It could never 
have been called “honey” (see Dios- 
corides and Pliny below); and the 
name of bamboo-sugar appears to have 
been given it by the Arabs merely 
because of some resemblance of its 
concretions to lumps of sugar. [The 
same view is taken in the Encycl. Brit. 
9th ed. xxii. 625, quoting Not. et Eatr., 
xxv. 267.] All the erroneous notices 
of cáxyapor seem to be easily accounted 
for by lack of knowledge; and they 
are exactly paralleled by the loose and 
inaccurate stories about the origin of 
camphor, of lac, and what-not, that 
may be found within the boards of 
this book. 

Inthe absence or scarcity of sugar, 
honey was the type of sweetness, and 
hence the name of honey applied to 
sugar in several of these early extracts. 
This phraseology continued down to 
the Middle Ages, at least in its appli- 
cation to uncrystallised products of the 
sugar-cane, and analogous substances. 
In the quotation from Pegolotti we 
apprehend that his three kinds of 
honey indicate honey, treacle, and a 


syrup‘or treacle made from the sweet 
pods of the carob-tree. : 
Sugar does not seem to have been 
in early Chinese use. The old Chinese 
books often mention shi-mi or ‘stone- 
honey? as a product of India and 
Persia. In the reign of Taitsung 
RC a man was sent to Gangetic 
ndia to learn the art of sugar-making ; 
and Marco Polo below mentions the 
introduction from Egypt of the further 
art of PE In India now, Chint 


(Cheeny) (Chinese) is applied to the 
whiter o of common sugar ; Mut 
(Migree) or tian, to sugar-candy ; 
loaf-sugar is ca ed kand. е А 
€. A.D. 60.— 
* Quüquo ferens rapidum diviso gurgito 
fontem 


Vastis Indus aquis mixtum non sentit 


E ia 
Quique bibunt tener dulcis ab arundine 

succos. . . ." Lucan, iii. 235. 

a «“ Aiunt inveniri apud Indos mel 
in arundinum foliis, quod aut nos illius 
cœli, aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis ot 
pinguis gignat,"—Seneca, Epist. Ixxxiv. 

с. A.D. 65.—'* It is callod cdxxapov, and 
isa kind of honey which solidifies in India, 
and in Arabia Felix; and is found upon 
canes, in its substanco resembling salt, 
and crunched by the teeth as salt is, Mixed 
with water and drunk, it is good for tho 
belly and stomach, and for affections of the 


bladder and kidnoys."— Dioscorides, Mat. 
Med. ii. c. 104. 


с. A.D. 10.—''Saccharon ot Arabia fert, 
sed laudatius India. Est autem mel in 
harundinibus collectum, cummium modo 
candidum, dentibus fragile, amplissimum 
nucis abellanao magnitudine, ad medicinao 
tantum usum." —Plin. Hist. Nat. xii. 8. 


с. 170. —'* But all theso articles are hotter 
than is desirable, and so they aggravato 
fevers, much as wine would. But orymeli 
alone does not aggravate fever, whilst it is 
an active purgativg.... Not undeservedly, 
I tbink, that saccharum may also be 
counted among things of this quality. . . ." 
—Galen, Methodus Medendi, viii, 

c. 636.—'' In Indicis stagnis nasci arun- 
dines calamique dicuntur, ex quorum 
radicibus expressum suavissimum succum 
bibunt. Vnde ct Varro ait: 

Indica non magno in arbore crescit arundo ; 
Illius et lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
Dulcia qui nequeant succo concedero molla," 
Isidori Hispalensis Originum, 
ib. xvii. cap. vii. 

c. 1220.—*' Sunt insuper in Terra (Sancta) 
canamellae do quil ex compres- 
sione eliquatur." — Jacobi Vitriaci, Hist. 
Jherosolym, cap. 1xxxv. 

1298.—‘‘ Bangala est une provence vers 
midi . . . Il font grant merchandie, car il 
ont espi e galanga e gingiber e succare ot 
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5 П ас —“ Moreover they make in this cit; 
de maintes autres chieres espices."—Afarco 1516.—''] гогоотег ет Perseo 
Polo, Geog. Toxt, ch. oxxvi. opie toe ро ap. n в) nagh 


branco de canas), but thoy do not know 
how to consolidate it and mako loaves of 
it, so they wrap up the powder in certain 
wrappors of raw hide, very woll stitched 
A e cs 
or sale to mi 
out traffic.” — Barbosa, Liston ed. 362, 
1630.—‘ Let us have a word or two of tho 
rices of suger and suger candy." —J/'orrest, 
Bombay Letters, і. 5.] 


1298.—'! Je voz di que en ceste provonces" 
(Quinsai or Chekiang) “naist et se fait 
plus gucar que ne fait en tout le autre 
monde, et co est encore grandissime vente. 
—Ibid. ch. cliii. aa 

‘—“ And before this city” (a place 
Ns Fu-chau) ‘came under tho Great Can 
these people knew not how to make fine 
sugar (zucchero) ; they only used to boil and 
skim de juice, which, when cold, left a 


ik gud dali шо шш | Та, асыш i qua pur dee 


(ie. of Cairo) “who happoned to bo at | gards de Farid, des monccaux do torre se 


i h: iont en sucre. Tel est le motif du 
the Court posed о te oei te ahes | Surnom do Bohakar gaj, tresor do mera 
Ө 


of certain trees."— Jdem. in Ramusio, ii. 49. qui lui a 66 donné" — Ardish-i- Malil, 


uotod by Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Mus. 95. 
с. 1943. — “In Cyprus tho following (This is the saint, Farid-uddIn Shakarganj 
articles are sold by the hundred-weight 


d. A.D. 1268) ars shrine E: at ME Mirta 
ntara di peso) and at a prico in besants: | in the Punjab.) [Seo Crooke, Popular Re- 
Round eR sugar in powder (polvere di 


с di | ligion, &c. i. 214 seqq.] 
chero) . .. sugarsin loaves (zuccheri 2 | 1510. .« Although the sugar cane is sup- 


ZUC 
ni), bees’ honey, sugar-cane honoy, and posed by many to be indigonous in India, 
fero опу (nee Ee с di cannamell, | vot it has only boon within the last 60 yours 


that it has been cultivated to any great 
extent. . . . Strange to say, the only sugar- 
candy used until that time” (20 years beforo 
the date of the book) ‘‘was received from 
China; latterly, however, many gentlemen 
have speculated deeply in the manufacture. 
We now sce sugar-candy of the first quality. 
manufactured in various places of Bengal, 
and I believe that it is at least admitted 
that the raw sugars from that quarier arc 
eminently good."— Williamson, V. M. ii. 133. 


SULTAN, з. Ar.sulian, ‘a Prince, 
a Monarch” But this concrete sense 
is, in Arabic, post-classical only. ‘The 
classical sense is abstract ‘dominion.’ 
The corresponding words in Hebrew 
and Aramaic have, ag usual, sk or s. 
Thus sholtdn in Daniel (e.g. vi. 26— 
“in the whole dominion of my king- 
дот”) is exactly the same word. The 
concrete word, corresponding to sultan 
in its post-classical sense, is shalli, 
which is applied to Joseph in Gen. xlii. 
6—“ governor" So Saladin (Yüsuf 
Salaih-ad-din) was not the first Joseph 
who was sultan of Egypt. [4 In Arabia 
it is a not uncommon proper пате; 
and asa title it is taken by a host of 
petty pee The Abbaside Caliphs 
(as Al-Wüsik ...) formerly created 
these Sultans as their regents. Al 
Tái billah (a.D. 974) invested the 
famous Sabuktagin with the office . . . 
Sabuktagin’s son, the famous Mahmúd 
of the Ghaznavite dynasty in 1002, 
was the first to adopt ‘Sultán’ as an 
independent title some 200 years 
after the death of Harin-al-Rashid” 
(Burton, Arab. Nights, i. 188.)] 


mele di carrube). . . . , 64. 

Loaf rs are of several sorts, 
viz. zucchero рлу caffettino, апа bam- 
billonia ; and тизсіайо, and dommaschino ; 
and the mucckera is the best sugar there is; 
for itis more thoroughly boiled, and its paste 
is whiter, and more solid, than any other 

r; it is in tho form of the Lambillonia 
r like this A; and of this muycchara 
kind but littlo comes to tho west, because 
nearly the whole is kept for tho mouth and 
for the uso of the Soldan himself. b 

“Zucchero cafettino is tho next best 
after tho muccara . . . 

* Zucchero Bumbilloria is the best next 
after tho best сино. 

“Zucchero musciatio is the best after 
that of Bambillonia. 

* > * * * 

“ Zucchero chandi, tho bigger tho pieces 
are, and the whiter, and the brighter, so 
much is it the better and finer, and there 
should not be too much small stuff. 


Bambillonia is ‘S of Babylon,’ i.e. of 
Cairo, and Demmaxhino of Da 


2 ( 
second quotation), Caffettino, and Musciatto, 
no doubt all represent Arabic terms used 
in the trade at Alexandria, but wo cannot 
identify them. 
с. 1945.—' J'ai vu vendre dans le Bengale 
++. Un A (rottle) de ааа 
Ө uai — 
bn Batuta, nh 3 е 
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c. 950.— “ Елі 22 ris Вас:Аєіаз Мехаў 
тоб vlo? Өєоф№оу буў\Өсә дтд "Adpitis 
o7ddos № kojzaplav, Éxuv кєфа\їу TOv тє 
Хоћдауду xal rà» Уйнау kal rò» Ка\фобз, 
kal éxetpómarro-Qtadópovs sóNets Tis Аал- 
parlas.” — Constant, Porphyrog., De Thema- 
dibus, ii. "Théma xi. 

с. 1075 (written с. 1130).—**. . . of xal 
кабећбутєѕ Пёртаз тє kal Zapaxyvods abrol 
kúpot ris Ilepoldos үєубуас: covArdvoy 
Tòr троуүоМтба * dvoudoavres, ётер 
страіує. wap’ aùroîs Вас:\єйѕ kal mavro- 
xpdrwp.” — Nicephorus Brycnnius, Com- 
anent, 1. 9. 

c. 1121.—*'Do divitiis Soldani mira re- 
fcrunt, et de incognitis speciebus quas in 
oriente viderunt. Soldanus dicitur quasi 
solus dominus, quia cunctis praeest Orientis 
principibus " — Ordericus Vitalis, Hist. 
Eccles. Lib. xi. In Paris ed. of Le Prevost, 
1852, iv. 256-7. 

1165.—'*Both parties faithfully adhered 
to this arrangemont, until it was interrupted 
by the interference of Sanjar-Shah ben 
Shah, who governs all Persia, and holds 
supreme power over 45 of its Kings. This 
princo is called in Arabic Sultan ul-Fars- 
al-Khabir (supreme commander of Persia)." 
—R. Benjamin, in Wright, 105-106. 

c. 1200.—'' Endementres que ces choses 
coroient cinsi on Antioche, li message qui 

паг Aussiens estoient alé au soudan de 
Perse por demander aide s'en retournoient.” 
= Guillaume de Tyr, Old Fr. Tr. i. 174. 

1298. — “Et quaint il furent là venus, 
adone Bondocdaire qe soldan estoit de 
Babelonic vent en Armenie con grando 
host, ot fait grand domajes por la contrée.” 
—Murco Polo, Geog. Text, ch. xiii. 

1307. — “Post quam vero Turchi occu- 
paverunt terri illà ct habitaverüt ibidem, 
clegerüt dominü super eos, et illum vocave- 
runt Soldà quod idem est quod rex in idio- 
mate Latinorü,"— 7/«itoni. Armeni de Tar- 
taris Liber, cap. xiii. in Novus Олі. 

1309.—'*En icelle grant paour de mort 
où nous estiens, vindrent à nous jusques 
i treize ou quatorze dou consoil dou soudan, 
trop richement appareillé de dras d'or et 
de soie, et nous firent demander (par un 
{геге de l'Ospital qui savoit sarrazinois), de 
par le soudan, se nous vorriens estre 
delivre, ct nous deimes que oil, et co pooient 
il bien savoir. "—Ja/nveille, Credo. Joinville 
often has soudanoc, and somotimes saudanc. 

1498. — “Em este lugar e ilha a que 
chamiio Moncobiquy esta hum senhor 
a que elles chamavam Co quo era 
como visorrey.”—Reoteiro de V. da Gama, 26. 

с. 1580.— 

“(Now Tamburlaine the mighty Soldan 


comes, 
And leads with him the great Arabian 
King." 


Marlowe, Tamb. the Great, iv. 3. 


* Togrul Beg, founder of the Seljuk dynasty, 
called by various Western writers Tangrolipiz, and 


(as here) Strüngolipes. 
31 


ы slow the Sophy and а Pentan mri 

slew the and a Persian prince 

That won three fields of Sultan Solyman," 
Merchant of Venice, Il. i. 20.] 


SUMATRA. 

а. n.p. This name has been applied 
to the 6 island since about A.D. 
1400. here can be no reasonable 
doubt that it was taken from the very 
similar name of one of the maritime 
principalities upon the north coast of 
the island, which seems to have origin- 
ated in the 13th century. The seat of 
this principality, a town called Samu- 
dra, was certainly not far from Pasei, 
the Pacem of the early Portuguese 
writers, the Passir of some modern 
charts, and probably lay near the 
inner end of the Bay of 'Telo Samawe 
(see notes to Marco Polo, 9nd ed. ii. 
216 seat.) This view is corroborated 
by a letter from C. W. J. Wenniker 
(Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volken- 

unde van Nederlandsch Indie, ser. iv. 
vol. 6. (1882), p. 298) from which we 
learn that in 1881 an official of Nether- 
lands India, who was visiting Pasei, 
not far from that place, and on the 
left bank of the river (we presume the 
river which is shown in maps as 
entering the Bay of Telo Samawe near 
Pasei) came upon a kampong, or villa 
called Samudra. We cannot doubt 
that this is an indication of the site of 
the old capital. 

The first mention of the name is 
probably to be recognised in 
the name given in the text of Marco 
Polo to one of the kingdoms of this 
coast, intervening between Basma, or 
Pacem, and Dagroian or Dragoian, 
which last seems to correspond with 
Pedir. This must have been the position 
of Samudra, and it is probable that d 
has disappeared accidentally from 
Polo's Samara. Malay legends give 
trivial stories to account for the ety- 
mology of the name, and others have 
been suggested ; but in all probability 
it was the Skt. Samudra, the ‘sea.’ eee 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo- 
China, 2nd ser. ii. 50; Leyden, Malay 
Annals, 65.] At the very time of the 
alleged foundation of the town a king- 
dom was flourishing at Dwara Samudra 
in S. India (see DOOR SUMMUND). 

The first authentic occurrence of the 
name is probably in the Chinese annals, 
which mention, among the Indian 
kingdoms which were prevailed on to 
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send tribute to Kublai Khan, that of 
Sumutala. The chief of this State is 


called in the Chinese record Tu-han- | passag 


ti (Pauthier, Mare Pol, 605), which 
HA exactly тергезеп the Malay 
words Tuan-Pati, ‘Lord Ruler. 
We learn next from Ibn Batuta that 
at the time of his visit Cine the 
middle of the 14th century the State 
of Sumutra, as he calls it, had become 
important and powerful in the Archi- 
pelago; and no doubt it was about 
that time or soon after, that the name 
began to be applied by foreigners to 
the whole of the great island, just as 
Lamorihad been applied to the same 
island some centuries earlier, from 
Lámbrt, which was then the State an 
rt habitually visited by ships from 
ndia. We see that the name was so 
applied early in the following century 
by Nicolo Conti, who was in those seas 
apparently c. 1490-30, and who calls 
e island Shamuthera. Fra Mauro, 
who derived much information from 
Conti, in his famous World-Map, calls 
the island Isola Siamotra or Taprobane. 
The confusion with Taprobanc lasted 


long. 

When the Portuguese first reached 
those regions Pedir was the leading 
State upon the coast, and certainly no 
State BORN as Samudra or Sumatra 
then continued to exist. Whether the 
city continued to exist, even in decay, is 
obscure, The Aim, quoted below, refers 
to the “port of Sumatra,” but this may 
have been based on old information. 
Valentijn seenis to recognise the exist- 
ence of a place called Samudra or 
Samotdara, though it is not entered in 
his map. A famous mystic theologian 
who flourished under the great King 
of Achin, Iskandar Muda, and died in 
1630, bore the name of Shamsuddin 
Shamatrini, which seems to point to 
a place called Shamatra as his birth- 
lace. Anda distinct mention of “the 
island of Samatra" as named from “a 
city of this northern part" occurs in 
the sot-disant “Voyage which Juan 
Serano made when he fled from 
Malacca” in 1512, published by Lord 
Stanley of ыу Ше end of his 
translation of Barbosa. This man, on 
leaving Pedir and going down the 
coast, says : «І drew towards the south 
and юеш Greens and reached 
о another country and city which i 

called Samatra,” and so m Now this 
indicates the position in which the city 
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umatra must really have been, if 
tt Бат to exist. But, though this 
e is not, all the rest of the 
narrative seems to be mere plunder 
from Varthema. Unless, indeed, the 
plunder was the other way ; for there 
is reason to believe that Varthema 
never went east of Malabar. = 

There is, however, a like intimation 
in a curious letter respecting the 
Portuguese discoveries, written from 
Lisbon in 1515, by a German, 
Valentino Moravia (the same probably 
who published a Portuguese version of 
Marco Polo, at Lisbon, in 1502) and 
who shows an extremely accurate con- 
ception of Indian geography. He says: 
greatest island is that called by 
Marco Polo the Venetian Java Minor, 
and at present it is called Sumotra 
from a port of the said island” (sce in 
De Gubernatis, Viagg. Ital. 391). 

It is probable that before the Portu- 

nese epoch the adjoining States of 
Pasei and Sumatra had become united. 
Mr. G. Phillips, of the Consular Service 
in China, was good enough to send to 
one of the present writers, when en- 

ged on Marco Polo, a copy of an old 
Cinese chart showing the northern 
eoast of the island, and this showed 
the town of Sumatra (Sumantala). It 
seemed to be placed in the Gulf of 
Pasei, and very near where Pasei itself 
still exists. An extract of a Chinese 
account “of about A.D. 1413? accom- 
panied the map. This was funda- 
mentally the same as that quoted 
below from Groeneveldt. There was a 
village at the mouth of the river called 
Talu-mangkin (qu. Telu-Samawe?). А. 
curious passage also will be found 
below, extracted by the late M. 
Pauthier from the great Chinese 
Imperial Geography, which alludes to 
the disappearance of Sumatra from 
knowledge. 

We are quite unable to understand 
the doubts that have been thrown 
upon the derivation of the name, 
given to the island by foreigners, from 
that of the kingdom of which we have 
been speaking (sce the letter quoted 
above from the Bijdragen). 

1298.—'*So you must know that when you 
leave tho Kingdom of Basma (Pacem) you 
come to another Kingdom called Samara 
m ne same Island.”—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch. 10, 

c. 1300.—“ Beyond it (Lamiri, or Lambri, 
near Асі) lod the eoantey of Бабы, 
and beyond that Darband Nias, which is 
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a dopondency of Java.” —Rashiduddin, in 
Elliot, i. 71. 

c. 1323.—''In this same island, towards 
tho south, is another Kingdom by name 
Sumoltra, in which is a singular genoration 
of people."—Odoric, in Cathay, &c., i. 277. 

с. 1310.—'*, . . after a voyage of 25 days 
we arrived at the island of Jawa” (i.e. the 
Java Minor of Marco Polo, or Sumatra). 
“. . . We thus made our entrance into 
the capital; that is to say into the city of 
Sumuthra. It is largo and handsome, an: 
is encompassed with a wall and towers of 
timbor."—Jba Batuta, iv. 228-230. 

1416. — “Sosarra [Su-men-ta-la]. This 
country is situated on the great road of 
western trado. When a ship leaves Ma- 
lacca for the west, and gocs with a fair 
eastern wind for five days and nights, it 
first comes to a village on the sca-coast 
called Za-lu-man ; aud anchoring here and 
going south-east for about 10 ¿č (3 miles) 
ono arrives at the said place. Я 
. “This country has no walled city. ` Thero 
is a largo brook running out into tho sea, 
with two tides overy Чоу; the waves at tho 
mouth of it aro very high, and ships con- 
Honey founder there. . . ."—Chinese work, 

"quoted by Groeneveldt, p. 85. 

c. 1430, —'' He afterwards went to a fino 
city of tho island Taprobana, which island 
is called by the natives Sciamuthera."— 
Conti, in India in X Vth, Ceat., 9. 

1459.—“‘Isola Siamotra.”—Fre Mauro. 

1498.—'*. . . Camatarra is of the Chris- 
tians; it is distant from Calicut a voyage 
of 30 days with а good wind."—Roteiro, 109. 

1510.—“ Wherefore we took a junk and 
went towards Sumatra to a city called 
Pider.”— Varthema, 228. 

1522.—'*, . . We left tho island of Timor, 
and entered upon the great soa called Lant 
Chidol, and taking a west-south-west course, 
wo left to tho right and the north, for fear 
of the Portuguese, tho island of Zumatra, 
anciently called Taprobana; also Pegu, 
Bengala, Urizza, Chelim (see KLING) where 
are the Malabars, subjects of the King of 
Narsinga.”—Pigayetta, Hak. Soc. 159. 

1572.—. 

** Dizom, que desta terra, co’ as possantes 

Ondas o mar intrando, dividio 

A nobro ilha Samatra, que já d'antes 

Juntas ambas a gento antigua vio: 

Chersoneso foi dita, o das prestantes 

Voas d'ouro, que a terra produzio, 

Aurea por epithóto Ihe ajuntaram 

Alguns quo fosse Ophir imaginarám." 

Camões, x. 124. 

By Burton : 


“t From this Peninsula, they say, the sea — 
parted with puissant waves, and entering 


tore 
Samatra's noble island, wont to ba 
joined to the Main as seen by men of yore. 
х calléd Chersonese, and such degree 
it gained by carth that yielded golden ore, 
they gave a golden epithet to the ground: 
Some bo who fancy Ophir here was found.” 
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c. 1590.—''Tho zabád (i.e. civet) which i 
brought from the harbour, town of Sumatra), 
from tho terri of їп, goes by tho 
name of Sumatra zabád (chün oz bandar-i 
Sümatr&i az muzifat-i Асп awurdand, 
Samatrai goyand)."—Ain, Blockmann, i. 79, 
(orig. i. 93). [And sce a reference to Lámri in 
Ain, cd. Jarrett, їі. 48.] 

1612.—''It is related that Raja Shaher- 
ul-Nawi (see SARNAU) was a sovereign of 
great power, and on hearing that Samadra. 


d | Was a fine and flourishing land he said to 


his_warriors—which of you will take tho 
Rajah of Samadra?"— Sijara Malayu, in 
J. Ind. Archip. v. 316. 

c. **,—'' Sou-men-t’ala, ost située au sud- 
ouest do Tchen-tching (la Cochin Chine) . . . 
j u'à la fin du o de Tching-tsou (in.- 

425), co roi no cessa d'envoyer son tribut 
à la cour. Pendant les années wen-hi (1573- 
1615) со royaumo se partagea en deux, dont 
le nouveau so nomma A-fchi. . .. Par la 
suite on n'en entendit plus parler."—Grande 


Geog. Impériale, quoted by Pauthier, Marc 
Pol ane ‚4 у 3 


b— 


SUMATRA, s. Sudden squalls, 
precisely such as are described by 

ckyer and the others below, and 
which are common in the narrow sea 
between the Malay Peninsula and the 
island of Sumatra, are called by this 
name. 


1616.—". . . it bofel that tho galliot of 
Miguel de Macedo was lost on tho Ilha 
Grande of Malaca (?), where he had como 
to anchor, when a Samatra arose that 
drove him on tho island, the vessel going 
to pieces, though the crew and most part 
of what she carried were saved.”—Bocarro, 
Decada, 620. 

1711.—''Frequent squalls . . . these aro 
often accompanied with 'Thunder and Light- 
ning, and continue very fierce for Half 
an Hour, more or less. Our English Sailors 
call them Sumatras, because they always 
mect with them on the Coasts of this 
Island."— Zockyer, 56. 

1726. — “At Malacca the streights are 
not above 4 Leagues broad; for though 
the opposite shoro on Sumatra is very low, 
yet it may easily bo seen on a clear Day, 
which is the Reason that tho Sea is always 
as smooth as a Mill-pond, except it is 
ruffled with Squalls of Wind, which seldoin 
come without Lightning, ‘Thunder, and 
Rain, and though thcy come with great 
Violence, yet they are soon over, not often 
excecding an Hour."—A. Hamilton, ii. 79, 
[ed. 1744]. 

1843.—“ Sumatras, or squalls from tho 
S. Westward, are often experienced in tho 
S.W. Monsoon... . Sumatras generally 
como off the land during the first part of 
the night, and aro sometimes sudden and 
‘severe, accompanied with loud thunder, 
lightning, and rain.”—Horsburgh, ed. 1843, 
ii, 215. 


SUMJAO. 


[SUMJAO, v. This is properly the 
imp. of the Н. verb samjhand, ‘to cause 
to know, warn, correct, usually with 
the implication of physical coercion. 
Other examples of a similar formation 
will be found under PUCEEROW. 

[1826. б enso thoy apply 

to sumjao, tho defendant. 
perma Hari, ed. 1878, ii. 170] 


[SUMPITAN, s. The Malay blow- 
ing-tube, hy means of which arrows, 
often poisoned, are discharged. The 
weapon is discussed under SARBA- 
TANE. The word is Malay sumpitan, 
properly ‘a narrow thing,’ from sumpit, 
‘narrow, strait.’ There is an elaborate 
account of it, with illustrations, in 
Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak: and. Br. 
N. Borneo, її. 184 segg. Also see Scott, 
Malayan Words, 104 seqq. 

о 1630. — ““Зешрї#апв.” Sce under 


1841.—'*In advancing, the sumpitan is 
carried at the mouth and elevated, and they 
will discharge at least five arrows to one 
compared with a musket.” — Brooke, in 
Narrative of Events in Borneo aad Celebes, 
i. 261. 
[1883.—'* Their (the Samangs') weapon is 
the sumpitan, a blow-gun, from which 
їзо.ей arrows are expelled.”—Viss Bird, 
he Golden Chersonese, 16.] 


—“, . . in this 


SUNDA, np. The western and 
most mountainous part of the island 
of Java, in which a language different 
from the proper Javanese is spoken, 
and the people have many differences 
of manners, indicating distinction of 
race. In the 16th century, Java and 
Sunda being often distinguished, a 
common impression grew up that they 
were separate islands; and they are so 
represented in some maps of the 16th 
century, just as some medieval maps, 
including that of Fra Mauro (1459), 
show a like separation between 
England and Scotland. The name 
Sunda is more properly indeed that 
of the people than of their country. 
The Dutch cal them Sundanese 
(Soendanezen). The Sunda country 
ìs conside to extend from Ше 
extreme western point of the island 
to Cheribon, i.e. embracing about one- 
third of the whole island of Java. 
Hinduism appears to have prevailed 
in the Sunda country, and held its 
ground longer than in “Java,” a name 
which the proper Javanese restrict to 
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their own part of the island. From 
this country the sea between Sumatra 
and Java got from Europeans the name 
of the Straits of Sunda. Geographer 
have also called the great chain of 
islands from Sumatra to Timor “the 


Sunda Islands.” 
"Dr. Whiteway adds: “There was 


— another Sunda near Goa, but above 


the Ghits, where an offspring of the 
Vijwanagara family ruled. It was 
founded at the end of the 16th cen- 
tury, and in the, 18th the Portuguese 
had much to do with it, till Tippoo 
Sultan absorbed it, and the ruler 
became a Portuguese pensioner."] . 


1516. — “ And having passed Samatara 
towards Java there is tho island of Sunda, 
in which there is much good pepper, and it 
has a king over it, who thoy say desires to 
serve the King of Portugal. They ie 
thenco many slaves to China." —Barbosa, 196. 

1526.—“ Duarte Coolho in a ship, along 
with the galeot and a foist, went into tho 

rt of Cunda, which is at the end of the 
island of Camatra, on a separate largo island, 
in which grows a great quantity of excellent 
pepper, and of which there is a great traffic 
from this port to China, this being in fact 
the most important merchandizo exported 
thence. The country is very abundant in 

rovisions, and rich in groves of trees, and 
fas excellent water, and is peopled with 
Moors who have a Moorish king over them.” 
—Correa, iii. 92. 

1558.—“ Of the land of Jaüa we make two 
islands, one before the other, lying wost and 
east as if both on one parallel. . . . But the 
Jaos themselves do not reckon two islands 
of Jaoa, but one only, of the length that 
has been stated . . . abont a third in length 
of this island towards the west constitutes 
Sunda, of which we have now to speak. 
The natives of that part consider their 
country to be an island divided from Jaüa 
by a river, little known to our navigators, 
called by them Chiamo or Chenano, which 
cuts off right from the sca,” all that third 
part of the land in such a way that when 
these natives define the limits of Jaiia they 
say that on the west it is bounded by the 
Island of Sunda, aud separated from it'by 
this river Chiamo, and on the east by the 
island of Bale, and that on the north the 
have tho island of Madura, and on the sou: 
peces sea... .” &c.—Jlarros, IV. 
i. 12. 

1551.—'*'The information we have of this 
port of Саара, which is tho same as Cumda, 
and of another port called orca, these two 
being 16 leagues one from the other, and 


* ч“... hum rio... que corta do mar todo 


aquelle terço de terra," . .. We are not quite 
sue how to translate, Crawfurd renders: ** This 
(river) intersects the whole island from sea to sea,” 
which seems very free. But it is true,as we have 
said, that several old maps show Java and Sunda 
thus divided from sea to sea. 
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both under one King, is to the effect that 
the supply of pepper one year with anothor 
will be xxx thousand quintals,* that is to 
gay, Xx thousand in one ўса, and x thousand 
tho next year; also that it is very good 
pepper, аз good as that of Malaunr, and 
16 is porchased with cloths of Cambaya, 
Bengalla, and Choromandel."—A. Nunez, 
in Subsidios, 42. 

1566.—'' Sonda, vn Isola de’ Mori appresso 
la costa della Giava." — Ces. Federici, in 
Ramusio, iii. 391v. 


accepted, Mr. Beveri (Man. о 
Bakarganj, 24, 167, Be ad 
this tree is hy no means common in 
many parts of the Bakarganj Sunder- 
bunds; he suggests that the word 
means ‘beautiful wood? and was 
Рау given by the Brahmans.] 

he nume has never (except in one 
quotation below) been in English 
mouths, or in English popular ortho- 
graphy, Soonderbunds, but Sunderbunds, 
which implies (in correct translitera- 
tion) an original sandra or chandra, not 
sundara, And going back to what we 
conjecture may be an early occurrence 
of the name in two Dutch writers, 
we find this confirmed, These two 
writers, it will be seen, both speak of a 
famous Sandery, or Santry, Forest in 
Lower Bengal, and we should be more 
Positive in our identification were it not 
that in Van der Broucke’s map (1660) 
which was published in Valentijn’s East 
Indies (1726) this Sandery Forest is 
shown on the west side of the Hoogly 
R. in fact about due west of the site 
of Calcutta, and a little above a place 
marked as Basanderi, located near the 
exit into the Hoogly of-what represents 


c. 1570.— 

** Os Sundas e Malaios con pimenta, 

Con massa, e noz ricos Bandanezes, 

Com roupa o droga Cambaia a opulenta, 

Е com cravo os longinquos Maluguezes." 

Ам. dese Abreu, De. de Malaca. 
1598.—Linschoten does not recognize the 
two islands. То him Sunda is only a placo 
in Java :— 

t, . . thereisa straight or narrow Passage 
betweene Sumatra and Гана, called the 
straight of Sunda, of a placo so called, 
lying not far from thence within the Ile of 
laua. . . . The principal hauen in the Папа 
is Sunda Calapa,t whereof the straight 
bearcth the name; in this placo of Süda 
thore is much Popper."—p. 34. 


SUNDERBUNDS, np. The well- 
kaon name of Mie vue of E RT 
ereeks and channels, swampy islands, : ы 
aud jungles, which pmo that | the old. Saraswati R., which enters the 
part of the Ganges Delta nearest the former at Sinkril, not far below the 
sea, The limits of the region so-called | Botanical Gardens, and 5 or 6 miles 
are the mouth of the Hoogly on Ше ле Е ir хае nou DA Пе 
west, and that of the Megna (т.е. of the | Mr- Blochmann to identi i the ah ТУ 
combined great Ganges and  Bralmia- | Bosch with the old Mahall eae am 
putra) on the east, a width of about which appears in oie lod sins 
$90 miles. The name appears not to | tothe Sirkür of Sulmünübüc Gladwin s 
have been traced in old native docu- Aueen, ii. Pb A р тате an 
ments of any kind, and hence its real | 130 ; ean did Toned s du 
form and etymology remain uncertain, | P- 232), and which formed one о U: е 
Sundara-vana, “Theantiful forest’ ; Original “xxiv, Pergunnas. *." Un- 
Sundari-vana, or -ban, ‘forest of the doubtedly this is the Basanderi of V. 
Sundari tree’: Chandre-ban, and den Broucke’s map; but it seems 
Chandra-band, * moon-forest? or *moon- peal that some confusion between 
ЕТО ; Chunda-bhanda, the asanderi and Bosch Sandery (which 
name of an old tribe of salt-makers ; t woud pe Sandortan n Ше vernacular) 
Chandra dip-ban from a large zemindary ind m 1 the We should thee 
called Chandra-dip in the Bakerganj p S e UR ^ ^ 800 iic 
district at the eastern extremity of the Fore: 2 t Say d io Ny меп mile 
Sunderbunds; these are all suggestions below Qi zer CIT h i i nti 

that have been made. Whatever be | below Saukral, which he mentions 


= se +, со But his statement isso nearly identical 
ite ese ve nology, we d euis if ibris with that in Valentijn that we appre- 


[As to the derivation from the Sundari | * Basandhari is also mentioned by Mr. James 
q > » | Graut (1786) in his View of the Revenues of Ben 
tree which is perhaps most usually | CA dada ерым ы с, ШЫ 
Hamilton аз а керег p 1409; d. Hamel 
muci Li т! р.405; d Ham il. 
Te would seers to have been the Ё mna 
Balia, some 13 or 14 miles of the northern 
part of Calcutta, 86е Hunter's Bengal Gas, 1; 965. 
t So called in the German which we 
use; but in the Dutch original he is Schouten. 


+ Apparently 30,000 quintals erery two years. 
+ Sunda Kalapa was the same as Jacatra, on the 
site of which the Dutch founded Batavia in 1619. 
These are mentioned in a copper tablet in- 
rion of д.р. 1136; see Blochmann, аз quoted 
er on, p. 226. 
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hend they have no separate value. 
Valentijn, in ап earlier like 
Bernier, describes the Sunder unds as 
the resort of the Arakan ра but 
does not give a name (p. 169). 


t under sail again” (just 
the Arakan pirates) “іп the 
and went past the Forest of 
Santry, so styled because це has been 
Sedit related) Alexander the Great with 
his mi Ану army was hindered by the strong 
rush of tho ebb and flood at this place, from 
advancing further, and therefore d to turn 
back to Macedonia. "— Walter Schulz, 155. 3 
c. 1666.—'' And thonco it is” (from pirati- 
cal raids of the Mugs, &c.) ‘‘ that at present 
there are seen in the mouth of tho Ganges, 
so many fine Isles quito deserted, which 
were formerly well peopled, and whero no 
other Inhabitants aro found but wild Beasts, 
and especially пареа E.T. 54; 
[ed. Constable, 442]. 

1726.—“‘ This (Bengal) is the land wherein 
they will have it that Alexander tho Great, 
called by the Moors, whether Hindostanders 
or Sulthaan Iskender, and in their 
historians Jskender Doulcarnain, was . . 
they can show you tho exact place where 
King Porus held his court. е natives 
will prate much of this matter; for example, 
thatin front of the SANDERIE-WOOD (‘Sanderie 
Bosch, which we show in the map, and 
which they call properly after him Zskenderie) 
he was stopped by the great and rushing 
streams, "— Valentijn, v. 179. 

1728.—''But your petitioners did not 
arrive off Sunderbund Wood till four in 
the evening, where they rowed backward 
and {оса for six days; with which labour 
and want of provisions three of the people 
died.” — Petition of Sheik Mahmud Amecnand 
gama to Govr. of Ft. St. Geo., in Wheeler, 
ii. 41. 


1764.—'' On the 11th Bhaudan, whilst thi 
Boats were ot Kerma in Soonderbund, Е 
little before daybreak, Captain Ross arose 
апа ordered the Manjee to put off with the 

Ww... 


Д „"— Native. Letter rdin 
py of Captain John Ross by A Nalin 
Crew. In A This instanco is an 
exception to the general remark made above 
that the zt popular orthography has 
always been Sunder, and not Soonder-Lunds. 

1786.— If the Jolinghy bo navigable we 


shall soon be in Calcutta; if not, we must 
83 
“A portion of the Sunder 


a second time through tho S 

."—Letter of Sir IV. Sones in Wei 
T the 

=. = for the most 

tide, as indicated Бете де 


1661.— We 
after meeting 
morning early, 


name of Chunderbund, signif 
ae of the cite ati доза, 
d рр. to ‚р. 260. “Ina note 
г. Grant notices the derivation from «Ѕооп- 
dery. и and “‘Soonder-ban,” ‘beautiful 
proceeds: “ But we adhere to 
our own el rather . . , above all, 


greatest part of 
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SUNGTARA. 


the Sunderbunds is still com 
ancient Zemindarry pergunnal 
deep, or lunar territory. 
1792.—'' Many of theso lands, what is 
called tho Sundra bunds, and others at tho 
mouth of the Ganges, if we may believe the 
history of Bongal, was formerly well in- 
habited.”—Forrest, V. to Mergui, Prof. p. б. 
1793.—'' That part of tho delta bordering 
on the sea, is composed of a labyrinth of 
rivers and creeks, . . . this tract known b; 
the name of the Woods, or Sunderbunds, is 
in extent equal to the rincipality of Wales.” 
ee Мет. of Мар of Hind., 8rd od., 


P 

1853.—''The scenery, 
expectations ; the terribl e 
the Sunderbunds was full of interest to an 
European imagination. "— Oa4 feld, i. 38. 


[SUNGAR, s. Pers. sanga, sang, ‘a 
stone? А rude stone breastwork, such 
as is commonly erected for defence by 
the Afridis and other tribes on the 
Indian N.W. frontier. The word has 
now come into general military use, and 
has been adopted in the S. African war. 


[1857.—'*. . . breastworks of wood and 
stone (murcha and sanga respectively)... ." 
—Bellew, Journal of Mission, 127. 

[1900. — ** Conspicuous sungars nro con- 
structed to draw the enemy's firo."— Pioneer 
Mail, March 16.] 


ized in tho 
of Chunder 


too, exceeded his 
е forest solitudo of 


The same word seems to be used in 
the Hills in the sense of a rude wooden 
bridge supported by stone piers, used 
for crossing a torrent. 


833.—'* Across a deep ravine .. . his 
Lordship erected a neat sangah, or moun- 
tain bridge of ETATE Id Pen and 
Pencil Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 117. 

1871.—“ А sungha bridge is formed as 
follows: on either side the river picrs of 
rubble masonry, laced with cross-beams of 
timber, are built up; and into these are 
inserted stout poles, one above tho other in 
successively projecting tiers, the interstices 
between the latter being filled up with cross- 
beams,” &c.—Hurcourt, Himalayan Districts 
of Kooloo, p. 67 seg.] 


SUNGTARA, s. Pers. sangtara. 
The name of a kind of orange, pro bly 
from Cintra, See under ORANGE а 
quotation теше the fruit of Cintra, 

rom Abulfeda. 


с, 1526.—''* The Sengtereh . . . is another 
fruit... . In colour and appearance it is 
like the citron (Zaranj), but the skin of the 
fruit is smooth. domum 328. 


с. 1590.—''Sirkar Silhet is very moun- 
tainous, . . . Here grows a delicious fruit 
called Soontara (rün/ara) in colour like an 
orange, but of an oblong form.”—Aycen, by 


SUNN. 871 SUNYÁSEE. 
Gladwin, ii. 10; [Jarrett (ii. 121) writes 
Süntarah]. 


never hurt a She ‚++ but would always 
devour a Sunni." —Morier, Journey through 
. 1793.—''* Tho people of this country have Persia, 62.) 
infinitely moro reason to be proud of their 
oranges, which appear to mo to be very 
fupeuns to those of Silhet, and probably 
indeed are not surpassed by any in tho 
world. They are here called Santóla, which 
I tako to be a corruption of S h 
the name by which a similar species of 
orange is known in the Upper Provinces of 
India." —Kirkpatrick's Nepaul, 129. 

1835,—‘ Tho most delicious oranges havo 
been procured here. The rind is fino and 
thin, the flavour excellent ; the natives call 
E ‘cintra. "— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, 
ii, 99, 


SUNNUD, s. Hind. from Ar. 
sanad. A diploma, patent, or deed of 
grant by the government of office, 

rivilege, or right. The corresponding 

kt.—H. is $dsana. 


[c. 1590. — “А paper authenticated by 
propor signatures is called a sunnud. . . ." 
LAN y Gladwin, i, 214 ; ed. Blochmann, 
i. 259. 


1758.—'* Thoy likewise brought sunnuds, 
or the commission for the nabobship."—Orme, 
Hist., ed. 1803, ii. 284. 

1759.—“ That your Petitioners, being tho 
Bramins, &c. . , . wore permitted by Sun- 
nud from the President and Council to 
collect daily alms from each shop or doocan 
(Doocaun) of this placo, at 5 cowries per 

iom."—In Long, 194. 

1776.—“‘If the path to and from а Houso 
‚_. « bein the "Territories of another Person, 
that Person, who always hath passed to and 
fro, shall continue to do so, the other Person 
aforosnid, though he hath a Right of 
Property in the Ground, and hath an at- 
tested Sunnud thoreof, shall not havo 
Authority to causo him any Let or Molesta- 
tion," —Halhed, Code, 100-101. 

1799.—**I encloso you sunnuds for pen- 
sion for tho Killadar of Chittledroog."— 
Wellington, i. 45. 

1800.—**I wished to have traced the nature 
of landed property in Soondah . . . by а 
chain of Sunnuds up to tho 8th contury."— 
Sir T. Munro, in Life, i. 249. 

1809.—‘ This sunnud is tho foundation of 
all the rights and privileges annoxed to а 
Tagor (Jagheer)."—Harrington's Analysis, 
п. Д 


SUNYÁSEE,s. Skt. sannydst, lit. 
‘one who resigns, or abandons,’ scil. 
‘wordly affairs’; a Hindu religions 
mendicant. The name of Sunnyásee 


SUNN, s. Deng. and Hind. san, 
from Skt. ano; the fibre of the Crota- 
laria juncea, L. (N.O. Leguminosae) ; 
often called Bengal, or Country, hemp. 
It is of course in no way kindred to 
true hemp, except in its economic use. 
In the following passage from the Ain 
the reference is to the Hibiscus cana- 
binus (see Watt, Econ. Dict. ii. 597). 


[c. 1590.— Hemp grows in clusters like a 
nosegay. . . . One species bears a flower 
like the cotton-shrub, and this is called in 
Hindostan, sun-paut. It makes а very soft 
ropo."—4 уеп, by Gladwin, ii. 89; in Bloch- 
mann (i. 87) Patsan.] 

1838.—''Sunn . . . a plant the bark of 
which is used as hemp, and is usually sown 
around cotton fields.”—Playfair, lecf-i- 
Sheree, 96. 


[SUNNEE, SOONNEE, s Ат. 
sunni, which is really a Pers. form 
and stands for that which is exp 
by the Ат. Ahlws-Sunnah, ‘the people 
of the Path, a ‘Traditionist.’ The 
term applied to the жая Mahom- 
medan sect who acknowledge the first 
four Khalifahs to have been the right- 
ful descendants of the Prophet, and| was applied familiarly in Bengal, 
are thus opposed tothe Sheeahs. Тһе | c. 1760-75, to a body of banditti claim- 
latter are much less numerous than the | ing to belong to a religious fraternity, 
former, the pro ortion being, accord- | who, in the interval between the decay 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, | of the imperial authority and the 
15 millions Shiahs to 145 millions of | regular establishment of our own, had 
Sunnis. their head-quarters in the forest-tracts 

[c. 1590.—““Tho Mahommedans (of Kash- | a the foot of the Himülaya. From 
mir) aro partly Sunnies, and others of the | these they used to issue periodically 
sects of Aly and Noorbukhshy ; and they in large bodies, plundering and levy- 
nro frequently engaged in wars with ing exactions far and wide, and return- 
other." — Ayeen, by Gladwin, ii. 125; ed. ing to their lum in the j e 
Verres e : when threatened, with pursuit. In 
1823 Tho other, б. b! ато Val, the days of Nawab Mir Küsim Ali 
Hak. боо 102. i quera вуг тес oa SS to 

1812.—'* A fellowtold me with the gravest | plunder. the су асса; and im 
tate thata lion of their own cei 1766 the great geographer James 
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"Rénnell, in an encounter with a large 


body of them in the territory of Koc 
(see COOCH) Bihür, was nearly cut to 
jeces.  Rennell himself, five years 
ter, was employed to carry out а 
project which he had form for the 
suppression of these bands, and did so 
apparently with what was considered 
at the time to be success, though we 
find the depredators still spoken of by 
W. Hastings as active, two or three 
years later. 
, 200 a.D. — “ Having thus performed 
vicious acts in a forest during the third 
гоп of his life, let him becomo а 
E si for the fourth portion of it, 
abandoning all sensual affection. " — Manu, 
vi. 
„ 1090.—'* The fourth period is Sann- 
si wich us an extraordinary sata of 
austerity that nothing can surpass. . . „ 
Such a son His Majesty calls Sannyasi.” 
—Лал, ed. Jarrett, iii. 278.] 
1616.—''Sunt autem Sanasses apud illos 
Brachmanes quidam, sanctimoniae opinione 
habentes, ab hominum scilicet" consortio 
semoti in solitudine S ba et nonnunguii 
totü nudi corpus in publicù prodeuntes."— 
Jarric, Thes. i. 603. 
1626.—"‘Some (an vnlearned kind) aro 
ce Sannases.” — Purchas, Pilgrimage, 


1651.—''The Sanyasys are people who 
set the world and worldly Joys, 23 they 
say, on one sido. Theso are indeed more 
Je and strict in their lives than the 

foregoing.”"—Rogerius, 21. 

1674.—'' Saniade, or Saniasi, is a dignity 
Боги than that of Kings” Faria y 

иза, Asia Port, ii. 711. 

1726.— “Tho San-yasés are men who, 
forsaking the world and all its fruits,: be- 
take themselves to a very strict and retired 
manner of lifo."— Valentijn, Choro. 75. 

1766.—''The Sanashy Faquirs (part of 
the same Tribe which plundered s in 
Cossim Ally's Time*) were in arms to the 
number of 7 or nt the Time I was 
surveying Bíár (a small Province near 
Boutan), and had taken and plundered the 
Capital; et that es within a few Coss of 

9. ... І came up with Morriso 
оше after ho had defeated the 
8 B in a pitched Battle. . . . Our 
Escorte, which were a few Horse, rode off, 
and the Enemy with drawn Sabres imme- 
diately surrounded us. Morrison escaped 
unhurt, Richards, my -Brother officer, ro- 
ceived only a slight Wound, and fought his 
Way off; m Armenian Assistant was 
killed, and the Sepoy Adjutant much 


aeae 
* This affair is alluded to in ono extrac! 
in Long (р. 842): "Agreed . o that tho Bones 
who were made prisoners at the retaking of Dacca 
may be employed as Coolies in the те r of the. 
Factory. —Ргоорз. of Council at Ft, William, Dec. 5, \ 


SUPARA. 


wounded. . . » I was put in a Palankeen, 
and Morrison made an attack on the Enemy 
and cut most of them to Pieces. I was now 
in a most shocking Condition indeed, being 
deprived of the Use of both my Arms, . .. 
а cut of a Sable (sic) had cut through my 
right Shoulder Bone, and laid me open for 
nearly a Foot down the Back, cutting thro’ 
and wounding some of my Ribs. I had 
besides a Cut on the left Elbow whet took 
off the Muscular Tes of the br«adth of a 
Hand, a Stab in the Arm, and a largo Cut 
on the head. . . ."—MS. Letter from James 
Renuell, dd. August 80, in possession of his 
grandson Major Rodd. 

1767.—'*A body of 5000 Sinnasses have 
lately entered the Sircar Sarong country ; 
the Phousdar sent two companies of Ѕероуз 
after them, under the command of a ser- 
jeant-. . . tho Sinnasses stood their ground, 
and after tho Sepoys had fired away their 
ammunition, fell on them, killed and 
wounded near 80, and put tho rest to flight. 
. . ."—Loetter to President at Ft. Willian, 
from Thomas Rumbold, Chief at Paina, dd. 
April 20, in Long, p. 528. 

1778. — “You will hear of great dis- 
turbances committed by the Sinassies, or 
wandering Fackeers, who annually infest tho 
provinces about this timo of the year, in 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, going in bodies 
of 1000 and somotimes even 10,000 men.”— 
Letter of Warren Hastings, dd. February 2, 
in Gleig, i. 282. 

“ At this time we have five batta- 
lions of Sepoys in pursuit of them."—Do. 
do., March 31, in Gleig, i. 294. 

1774.—''The history of these people is 
curious. . . . They . . . rovo continually 
from place to place, recruiting thoir numbers 
with tho healthiest children they can steal. 
. . . Thus they are the stoutest and most 
active men in India. . . . Such are the 
Senassies, the gypsies of Hindostan.” —Do. 
do., dd. August 25, in ше 808-4. See 
tho same vol., also pp. 284, 296-7-8, 395. 

1826.—'' Being looked upon with an ovil 
eye by many persons in society, I pretended 
to bewail my brother's loss, and gave out 
my intention of becoming a Sunyasse, and 
retiring from the world."—Paadurang Hari, 
394; [ed. 1873, ii. 267 ; also i. 189]. 


SUPARA, np. The name of a 
very ancient port and city of Western 
India; in Skt. Sérpdraka,* popularly 
Supara. It was near Wasüi (Bagaim 
of the Portuguese—see (1) Bassein)— 
which was for many centuries the chief 
city of the Konkan, where the name 
still survives as that of a well-to-do 
town of 1700 inhabitants, the channel 
by which vessels in former days reached 


t * Williams (Skt. Dict. s.v.) gives Sürpáraka as 

ihe name of a mythical country"; but it was 
real enough. There is some ground for believing 
that there was another Sürpáraka on the coast of 
Orissa, Zurmápa of Ptolemy. 
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SUPREME COURT. 


it from the sea being now dry. The 
city is mentioned in the Afahabhdrata 
as a very holy place, and in other old 
Sanskrit works, as well as in cave in- 
scriptions at Karli and Nasik, going 
back to the Ist and 2nd centuries 
of the Christian era. Excavations 
affording interesting Buddhist relics, 
were made in 1882 by Mr. (now Sir) 
J. M. Campbell (see his interesting 
notice in Bombay Gazetteer, xiv. 314- 
342; xvi. 126) and Pundit Indrajī 
Bhagwanlül The name of Supira is 
one of those which have been plaus- 
ibly connected, through Sophir, the 
Coptic name of India, with the Ophir 
of Scripture. Some Arab writers call 
it the боша of India. 


с. A.D. 80-90.—** Tomixa, 08 ёнлгёри Kara 
TÒ 95 xelucva awd Bapvyátwv, Хобт- 
тара, kal Каћа тёћм. . ."— Periplus, 
$ 52, ed. Fabricii. 

c. 150.— 

«Aparis Хадід» 
Nourdpa . . . 
Fodprgs тотарой éxBodar . . . 
ДЛобууа 


Вуда worapod ёкВоћа. . . 
Tluvddra ёрлӧрюоу код rpa . . .” 
Ptolemy, VIL. i. f. § 6. 
c. 460.—'* The King compelling Wijayo 
and his retinue, 700 ТЫГАК tO HAV tho 
half of their heads shaved, and having em- 
barked them in a vessol, sent them adrift 
on the ocean. . . . Wijayo himself landed 
at the port of Suppáraka. . . ."— ТІ 
Mahaicanso, by Turnour, p. 46. 


с. 500.—*'* Sougelp, Хора, ёу ý ol тоћ- 
туо Мог, kal à xpucds, év "Ivàlg."— Hesy- 
chius, s.v. 


с. 951.—'*Cities of Hind . . . Kambéya, 
Subárá, Sindén.”—Jstakhri, in Elliot, i. 27. 

A.D. 1095. — ‘Тһе Mahimindalika, the 
illustrious Anantadéva, tho Emperor of tho 
Konkan (Concan), has released tho toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 
Silàras, in respect of every cart bélonging to 
two persons . . . which may como into an: 
of the ports, Sri Sthànaka (Тапа), as well 
аз Nâgapur, Surpüraka, Chemuli (Chaul) 
and others, included within the Konkan 
Fourteen Hundred. . . ." — Copper-Plate 
Grant, in Ind. Antiq. ix. 38. 


c. 1150. — ' Súbára is situated 14 mile 
from the sea. It is a populous busy town, 
and is considered one of the entrepôts of 


India." —Edrisi, in Elliot, i. 85. 


1321.—'' There are threo places where the 
Friars might reap a great harvest, and 
Tee uM could lige i борыш ha 

езе is Supera, where two friars migh 
atationed ; and a second is in the district of 
Parocco (Broach), where two or three might 


abide ; and the third is Columbus ол).” 

—Letter of Fr. Jordanus, in Catha, (аи 25. 
c. 1330.—''Sufálah Indica. Birunio nomi- 

natur Süfárah. . . . De eo nihil commemo- 

ip inveni.” —Abulfeda, in Gildemeister, 
1538.— Rent of the cagabe (Cusbah), of 

fuper . e « 14,122 poc ons 
ombo, 175. 


1803.—Extract from a letter dated Camp 
500) "March 26, 1803. 

„Ме have just been paying a formal 
visit to his highness tho poishwa,” &c.—In 
Asiatic Annual Кед. for 1 Chron. p. 99. 


1846.—'' 8; 
A 


SUPREME COURT. The designa- 
tion of the English Court established 
at Fort William by the R tion Act 
of 1773 (13 Geo. III. c. 63), and after- 
wards at the other two Presidencies. 
Its extent of jurisdiction was the sub- 
ject of acrimonious controversies in 
the early years of its existence ; con- 
troversies which were closed by 21 
Geo. III. c. 70, which explained and 
defined the jurisdiction of the Court. 
The use of the name came to an end 
in 1862 with the establishment of the 
‘High Court, the bench of which is 


е | occupied by barrister judges, judges 


from the Civil Service, and judges 
promoted from the native bar. 

The Charter of Charles I1., of 1661, 
gave the Company certain powers to 
administer the:laws of England, and 
that of 1683 to establish Courts of 
Judicature. That of Geo. I. (1726) 
gave power to establish at each Presi- 

ency Mayors Courts for civil а 
with appeal to the Governor am 
Council, and from tliese, in cases in- 
volving more than 1000 pagodas, to 
the King in Council. The same 
charter constituted the Governor and 
Council of each Presidency a Court 
for trial of all offences except high 
treason, Courts of Requests were 
established by charter of Geo. IL, 
1763. The Mayors Court at Madras 
and Bombay survived till 1797, when. 
Qr 37 Geo. III. ch. 142) а Recorder's 

urt was instituted at each. This 
was LU at Madras by a Su- 
preme Court in 1801, and at ibay 
Іп 1823. 


SURA. 


8 s Toddy (av), ie the 
fermen sap of several nds of 
alm, such as coco, hagas and wild- 
КТУ It is the Skt. sura, * vinous 
liquor, which has d into most of 
the vernaculars. In the first quota- 
tion we certainly have the. word, 
though combined with other elements 
of uncertain identity, applied by 
Cosmas to the milk of the coco-nut, 
perhaps making some confusion be- 
tween that and the fermented sap. 
Jt will be seen that Linschoten applies 
sura in the same way. uteau, 
curiously, calls this a Caffre word. It 
has in fact been introduced from India 
into Africa by the Portuguese (see Ann. 

Marit. iv. 293). 

5, — '* Argoll” (ie. агуй, or 

m bese шоло) Mia wt first full of 

very sweet water, which the Indians drink, 
using it instead of wine. This drink is call d 
Rionco-sura,* and із excecdingly pleasant. 
—Cosmas, in Cathay, &c., clxxvi. 

[1554.—“ Cura.” Seo under ARRACK.] 

1563.—'' They grow two qualities of palm- 
treo, one kind jt the fruit, and the other 
to give cura.”—Garcia, f. 67. 

1578.—“ Sura, which'is, as it were, vino 
mosto.”—A costa, 100. 

1598.—'*. . . in that sort the pot in short 
space is full of water, which they call Sura, 
and is very pleasant to drinke, like sweet 
whay, and somewhat botter.”--Linschoten, 
101; [Hak. Soc. ii. 48]. 

1609-10.—'*. . . A goodly country and 
fertile... oponi] with Date ‘Trees, 
whence they draw a liquor, called Tarree 
(Тойду) or Sure. . . ."—W. Finch, in 
Purchas, i. 430. 

1613.— ІА ie fis boire mes marinicrs 
de telle sorte que peu s'en falut qu'ils ne 
renuersassent notre almadie ou batteau: 
Ce breuvago estoit du gura, qui est du vin 
fait de palmes.”—Dfocyuet, Voyages, 252. 

с. 1650.—“ Nor could they drink cither 
Wine, or Sury, or Strong Water, by reason 
of the great Imposts which he laid upon 
thom."—TZavernier, E.T. ii. 86; [ed. Tult, 

elent ce tari 


1. 913]. 

1653.—''Les Portugais а 
ou vin des Indes, Soure . . . do cotto liqueur 
le singe, et la grande chauuc-souris . . . 
sont extremement amateurs, aussi bien que 


los Indiens Mansulmans (sit ii - 
que tribus d'Indou. . . КОШУ la ond е 
e-Gowz, ed. 1657, 263. 


SURAT, np. In English use the 
name of this. city is accented Surdtt ; 
dnt ЫР name is in native writing and 

се Д 


owever (see below), itis written Sarat ; 


* "Poyxà perhaps is Tam, lanka, ! coconut." 
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erally Stirdt. In the Ain, | Th 


SURAT. 


also in Sadik Isfahant (р. 106). Surat 
was taken by Akbar in 1573, having 
till then remained a part of the falling 
Mahomniedan kingdom of Guzerat. 
An English factory was first estab- 
lished in 1608-9, which was for more 
than half a century, the chief settle- 
ment of the English Company in 
Continental India. The transfer of 
the Chiefs to Bombay took place in 
1687. =a 

We do not know the origin of the 
"Various legends on the sub- 


name. j 
ject are given in Mr. (now Sir J.) 
Campbell’s Bombay Gazetteer (vol. ii.), 


but none of them have any proba- 
bility. The ancient Indian Saurashtra 
was the name of the Peninsula of 
Guzerat or Kattywar, or at least of 
the maritime part of it, This latter 


name and country is represented by 


ed | the differently_spelt and pronounced 


Sorath (see SURATH). Sir Henry 
Elliot and his editor have repeatedly 
stated the opinion that the names are 
identical. ‘Thus: “The names ‘Surat’ 
and * Sürath! are identical, both being 
derived from the Sankrit Surdshtra ; 
but as they belong to different places 
a distinction in spelling has been 
maintained. ‘Surat’ is the city; 
*Sürath? is a pránt or district of 
Kattiwar, of which Jundgarh is the 
chief town? (Elliot, v. 350; see also 
197). Also: “The Sanskrit Surdshtra 
and Gunjjara survive in the modern 
names Surat and Guzerat, aud however 
the territories embraced by the old 
terms have varied, it is hard to con- 
ceive that Surat was not in Surishtra 
nor Guzerat in Gurjjara. АП evi- 
dence goes to prove that the old and 
modern names applied to the same 
places. Thus Ptolemy's Surastrene com- 
prises Surat. . . ." (Dowson (1) ibid. 1. 
359). This last statement seems dis- 
tinctly erroneous. Surat isin Ptolemy’s 
Adpixn, not in Xepaerpgrí, which repre- 
sents, like Saurashtra, the peninsula. 
It must remain doubtful whether 
there was any connection between the 
names, or the resemblance was acci- 
dental. Tt is possible that continental 
Surat may have originally had some 
name implying its being the place of 
passage to Saurdshtra or Gorath, 

Surat is not a place of any antiquity. 
ere are some traces of the existence 
of the name ascribed to the 14th cen- 
tury, in passages of uncertain value in 
certain native writers. But it only 
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came to notice as a place of any im- 
portance about the very end of the 15th 
century, when a rich Hindu trader, 
Gopi by- name, is stated to have 
established himself on the spot, and 
founded the town. The way, how- 
ever, in which it is spoken of by 
Darbosa previous to 1516 shows that 
the rise of its prosperity must have 
been rapid. 

[Surat in English slang is equivalent 
to the French Rajiot, in the sense of 
‘no great shakes! an adulterated 
article of inferior quality (Barrére, s.v. 
Jafiot) This perhaps was accounted 
for by the fact that “until lately the 
character of Indian cotton in the 


Liverpool market stood very low, and 
the name ‘Surats? the description 


under which the cotton of this pro- 
vince is still included, was a byword 
and a general term of contempt” 
(Berar Gazetteer, 226 scq.).] 


110.—“ Don Afonso” (de Noronha, no- 
how of Alboquerque) “in the storm not 
knowing whither they went, entered the 
Gulf of Cambay, and struck upon a shoal 
in front of Currate. Trying to savo them- 
selves by swimming or on planks many 
perished, and among them Don Afonso."— 
Correa, ii. 29. 

1516.—“ Having passed beyond the river 
of Roynel, on the other side thore is a city 
which thoy call MEI peopled by Moors, 
and closo upon the river; thoy deal thoro 
in many kinds of wares, and carry on а 
great trade; for many ships of Malabar and 
other parts sail thithor, and sell what they 
bring, and return loaded with what they 
choose, . . ."—arlosa, Lisbon ed. 280. 


1595, — ‘The corjaa (Corge) of cotton 
cloths of Saryato, of 14 yards each, is 
worth . . . 250 fedeas.”—Lunbranga, 45. 

1528.—''Heytor da Silveira put to sea 
again, scouring tho Gulf, and making war 
everywhere with fire and sword, by’sea and 
Jaud ; and he made an onslaught on Currate 
and Reynel, great cities on tho sea-const, 
and sacked them, and burnt part of them, 
for all the people fled, they being traders and 
without a garrison. . . .”—Correa, iii. 277. 


1553.—''Thenco ho proceeded to the bar 
of the river Tupty, above which stood two 
cities the most notable on that gulf. The 
first they call Surat, 3 leagues from the 
mouth, and tho other Reiner, on the oppo- 
site side of tho river and half a lenguo from 
ihe bank. . . . The latter was the most 
sumptuous in. buildings and civilisation, in- 
habited by warlike people, all of them 
Moors inured to maritime war, and it was 
from this city that most of the foists and 
ships of the King of Cambay's fleet. were 
furnished, Surat again was inhabited by 
тп wnwarlike people whom they call Ban- 
уапз, folk given to mechanic crafts, chiefly 


mni the foro: 593 5 
spection some la mortars and 
attracted his nttontion. 


to the business of weavi tto, uu 
Barre, таа ce 


1054.—''So saying they quitted their 
rowing-benches, got ashore, and started for 
Surrat."—Sidi Ali, p. 83. 
1573.—'*Next day the Emperor went to 
uring his in- 
uns 
Those mortars bore 
the namo of Sulaimánf, from the name of 
Sulaimán Sultán of Turkey. When he made 
his attempt to conquer the ports of Gujarát, 
he sent these. . . with a largo army by 
sea. As tho Turks... were obliged to 
return, they left these mortars. . ,-. The 
mortars remained upon tho sea-shore, until 
Khudáwand Khán built the fort of Surat, 
when he placed them in the fort. The one 
which ho left in the country of Sürath was 
taken to tho fort of Junégarh by tho ruler 
of that country." — Tababat-i-Akvari, in 
Elliot, v. 850. 

с. 1590, —''Sürat is among famous ports. 
Tho river Tapti runs hard by, and nt seven 
coss distanco joins the salt sea. Rünlr on 
tho other side of the river is now а port 
dependent on Sürat, but was ed a 
big city. The ports of Khandevi and Balsār 
aro also annexed to Sürat. Fruit, and 
especially the ananüs, is abundant. . . . 
Tho sectaries of Zardasht, emigrant from 
Fürs, havo mado thoir dwelling here; they 
revere the Zhand aud Pazhand and erect 
their dakkmas (or places for exposing the 
dead). . . . ‘Through the carelessness of tho 
agents of Government and tho commandants 
of tho troops (sipak-sulàrdn, Sipah Selar), a 
considerable tract of this Sirkür is at present 
in the hands of the Frank, e.g. Daman, 
Sanjün (St. John’s), Taripür, Mahim, and 
Basai (seo (1) Bassein), that аго both cities 
and Ѓогіз."— 1н, orig. i. 488; [ed. Jarrett, 
ii. 213]. 

(1615. — “То the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Roe . . . these in Zuratt."— Foster, 
Lettera, iii. 190.] 


1038.—'*'Within a League of tho Road 
wo entred into the River upon which Surat 
is seated, and which hath on both sides a 
very fertile soil, and many fair gon 
with pleasant Country-houses, which being 
all white, a colour which it seems tho 
Indians orc much in love with, afford 
а noble prospect amidst tho greonness 
wheroby they are encompassed. But tho 
River, which is the Zapte . . . is so shallow 
at the mouth of it, that Barks of 70 
or 80 Tun can hardly come into it."-- 
AMandelslo, p. 12. 

1690. — 'Suratt is reckon'd tho most 
fam’d Emporium of tho 7ndíun Empire, 
where all Commodities aro vendible. . . . 
And tho River is very commodious for tho 
Importation of Foreign Goods, which are 
brought up to the City in Hoys and Yachts, 
and Country Boats.”—Ovington, 218. 


1779. —‘*Thero is some re that he 
(Gen. Goddard) is gono to jender-Souret 
... but tho truth of this God knows.”— 
Seir Миа. iii. 328. 


SURATH. 


SURATH, more 
and Séreth, n.p. 


sentative of the ancient Indian 


Jains on the sea-coast. 


to the fertile 
the land of the Sus, 


[*Suráshtra, 
afterwards Sanskritized 


Kathidvida, 
Surdshtra in the Mahábhárata and 
Pánini's Gauapátha, in Rudradáman's 
A.D. 150) and Skandagupta's (А.р. E) 
irnár inscriptions, and in severa 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prákrit 
form appears as uratha in the Násik 
inscription of Gotamiputra (a.D. 150) 
and in later Prikrit аз Suraththa in 
the Tirthakalpa of Jinapra-bhisuri of 
the 13th or 14th century. Its earliest, 
foreign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
Saraostus and —Plinys Oratura” 
(Bombay Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 6)]. The 
remarkable discovery of one of the 
great inscriptions of Asoka (B.c. 250) 
on a rock at Girnar, near Junügarh in 
Saurishtra, shows that the dominion 
of that t sovereign, whose capital 
was at Pataliputra (IleMugótpa) or 
Patna, extended to this distant shore. 
The application of the modern form 
Sürath or Sorath has varied in extent. 
It is now the name of one of the four 
prdnts or districts into which the 
peninsula is divided for political 
purposes each of these prdnis con- 
taining à number of small States, and 
being рац ma ‚ partly con- 
trolled by a Political Assistant. Sorath 
occupies the south-western portion, 
embracing an area of 5,220 sq. miles. 


с. A.D. 80-90,—** Taírys rà niv peob- 

пат nds Leser *ABipla xadeirat, 

араба "__ Dari. 

plu, sit са Zupacrpyyy "—Peri 
c. 150.— 

“© Хураттртуўз, * * * 
Bapddénua Ns 57575 
Zupdorpa кӧр]... 
‘Movéy\wocov épróptoy . . .” 

Ptolemy, VII. i. 2-3. 


3 “Máy ў up тарі rò Aotrür 
Hépos той "Ivd00 waca Kader 
аре са KaXeirat kowü$ uà» 


* * * * * * 
ка} ў roy Кауб‹ küNxov . . . Zupas- 


meel 
Tpnrý." —Ibid. 55. 


roperly Sórath, 
his name is the 
legitimate modern form and repre- 

Al 
rdshira and Greek Syrastréné, names 
which applied to what we now call 
the Kattywar Peninsula, but especially 


into Sau- 
ráshtra the Goodly Land, preserves its 


name in Sorath the southern part of 
The name appears as 


SURKUNDA. 


eso names may be interpreted as Sind, 
Sorath, Calyan, Choul (?), Malabar. 

c. 610.—'*En quittant lo royaumo de Fa- 
la-pi (Valiabhi), il fit 500 li À l'ouest, 
et arriva au royaume de Sox-la-tch’a (Sou- 
rüchtra) . . . Comme co royaumo sc 
trouve sur lo chemin do la mer occidentale, 
tous les habitans profitent des avantages. 
qu'offre la mer ; ils se livrent au négoce, ot 
й un commorce d’échange.”—Hiouen-Thsang, 
in Pal. Bouddh., iii. 164-165. 

1516,— Passing this city and following 
the sen-coast, you come to another place 
which has also a good port, and is called 

ti Mangalor,* and hero, as at tho 
other, put in many vessels of Malabar for 
horses, grain, cloths, and cottons, and for 
тереен and other goods prized in India, 
and they bring hither coco-nuts, Чарага 
(J: ) which is sugar that thoy make 
drink of, omory, wax, cardamoms, and every 
other kind of spice, a trade in which great 
gain is made in а short timo.”—Barbosa, in 

'«musio, i. f. 296. 

1573. — Seo quotation of this date under 
receding article, in which both the names 
urat and Sürath, occur. 

1584.—'' After his second defeat Muzaffar 

Gujarati retreated by way of Champánír, 
Bírpír, and Jhalíwar, to tho country of — 


Strath, and rested at tho town. dal; 

12 Los from the fort of Junágar! 2: 
ave a lac of Afahmidis and: welled 
agger to Amin Khan Ghorf,' ruler of 


Sürath, and so won his me ТАРИ: 
t-Altari, in Elliot, v. 497-438. 

c. 1590.—''Sircar Surat (Sürath) was 
formerly an Independent territory ; the 
chief was of the Ghelolo tribe, and com- 
manded 50,000 cavalry, and 100,000 in- 
fantry. Its length from the port of Ghogeh 
(Gogo) to the port of Aramroy (Arāmrāi} 
measures 125 cose; and the breadth from 
Sindehar (Sirdhar), to tho port of Diu, is. 
a distance of 72 cose."—Ayeen, by Gladwin, 
ii. 73 ; [éd. Jarrett, ii. 248]. 

1616.—‹7 Soret, tho'chief city, is called 
Janagar; it is but a little Province, yet 
very rich; it lyes upon Guzarat; it hath 
PA eR to the South."— Terry, ed. 1665, 
p. 354. 


SURKUNDA, s. Hind. sarkanda, 
[Skt. sura, ‘reed-grass,’ kanda, ‘joint, 
section’]. The name of a very tall 
reed-grass, Saccharum Sara, Roxb, 
perhaps also applied to Saccharum 
procerum, Roxb. These grasses are 
often tall enough in the riverine 
plains of Eastern Bengal tly to 
overtop a tall man standing in a 


* Mangalore (q.v.) on this coast, no doubt 
called Sorathi Ма! to disti 
с Sarel YS И T mir. stinguish it from the 


SURPOOSE. 
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howda on the back of a tall elephant. 
It is from the upper part of the 
flower-bearing stalk of surkunda that 
sirky (q.v.) із derived. A most in- 
telligent visitor to India was led into 
a curious mistake about the name of 
this by some official, who ought 
to have known better. We quote the 
passage. ———s story about the main 

ranch of a river channel probably 
rests on no better foundation. 


1875.—‘‘As I drove yesterday with ——, 
I asked him if he knew tho scientific name 
of tho tall grass which I heard called tiger- 
grass at Ahmedabad, and which is vory 
abundant here (about Lahore). I think it 
ЖЕ тоатат рач аш занад mars 

о,’ he said, ‘but the о in the neigh- 
bourhood call it Sikunder’s Grass, as thoy 
still call the main branch of a rivor 
* Sikander's channel.’ Barm is it not t— 
how that great individuality looms through 
history."—Grant Duff, Notes of an Indian 
Journey, 105. 


SURPOOSE, s. Pers sar-posh, 
Shead-cover,’ [which again becomes 
corrupted into our Tarboosh (tarbüsh), 
and *Tarbrush! of the wandering 
Briton]. A cover, as of a basin, dish, 
haoka-bowl, &c. 


1829.—“Tugging away at your hookah, 
find no smokes! а thief havin purloined 
your silver chelam (see CHILLUM) and 
surpoose.”—Mem. of John Shipp, ii. 159. 


SURRAPURDA, s. Pers. sard- 
parda. A canvas screen surrounding 
royal tents or the like (see CANAUT). 


1404.—“ And round this pavilion stood an 
enclosure, as it were, of a town or castle 
made of silk of many colours, inlaid in 
many ways, with battlements at the top, 
and with cords to strain it ouiside and in- 
side, and with poles inside to hold it up. 
. . Апа there was a gateway of great 
height forming an arch, with doors within 
Gu without made in the samo fashion as 
tho wall . . . and above the gateway a 
square tower with battlements: however 
fine the said wall was with its many devices 
and artifices, tho said gateway, arch and 
tower, was of much того exquisite work 
still. And this enclosure thoy call Zala- 
parda."— Clavijo, s. cxvi. 

c. 1590.—** The Sarápardah was made in 
former times of coarse canvass, but his 
Majesty has now caused it to bo made of 
carpeting, and thereby improved its ap- 
pearance and usefulness;"— їн, i, 54. 

[1839.—'*The camp contained numerous 
enclosures of serrapu or canvass 
skreens, . . »”—Jilphinstone, Caubul, 2nd 
ed. i. 101.] 


‚| Pundit of Dhar 


jam, it, “beginning ending? 
anj i nning-ending. 
in India for ‘a c deb and 
chattels,’ and the like. But in the 
Mahratta provinces it has a special 
application to grants of land, or rather 
assignments of revenue, for special 
objects, such as keeping up a contingent 
of troops for service; to civil officers 
for the maintenance of their state ; or 
for charitable purposes. 


[1823.—''It was by accident I discovered 
the deed for this tenure (for the support 
of troops), which is termed serinjam. Ре 

showed some alarm; at 


which I smiled, and told him that his mastor 
had now the best tenure in India. . . ." 
Malcolm, Central India, 2nd ed. i. 108.] 

[1877.—*' Government . . . did not accede 
to tho recommendation of the political agent 
immediately to confiscato his в ‚ or 
territories." —AMfrs. Guthrie, My Year in an 
Indian Fort, i. 166.] 


SURRINJAUMEE, GRAM, s. 
Hind. grdm-saranjdmi; Skt. grdma, ‘a 
village,’ and saranjdm (see SURRIN- 
JAUM); explained in the quotation. 

1767. — “‘Gram-serenjammee, or peons 
and pykes stationed in every vil of the 
province to assist tho farmers in the collec- 
tions, and to watch the villages and the 
crops on the ground, who are also respon- 
sible for all thofts within the village they 
belong to . . . (Rs) 1,54,521 : 14." — 
ipee Accounts of wrdican. In Long, 


SURROW, SEROW, &c., s: Hind. 
sardo. А big, odd, awkward-looking 
antelope in the Himülaya, ‘somethin, 
in appearance between a jackass an 
a Tahir’ (Tehr or Him. wild goat).— 
Col. Markham in Jerdon. It is Nemor- 
hocdus bubalina, Jerdon ; (№. bubalinus, 
Blanford (Mammalia, 613)). 


SURWAUN, з. Hind. from Pers, 
sdrwdn, sdrbdn, from sdr in the sense 
of camel, a camel-man. 

[1828.—**. . . camels roaring and blubbor- 
ing, and resisting every effort, soothing or 
forcible, of their serwans to induce thom 
to embark." — Mundy, Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, ed. 1858, p. 185.] 

18441.—'*. . . armed Surwans, or camol- 
drivera."—G. 0. of Sir C. Napier, 93. 


SUTLEDGE, np. The most 
easterly of the Five Rivers of the 
Punjab, the t tributaries of the 
Indus. Hind. Satlaj, with certain 
variations in spelling and pronuncia- 


SUTLEDGE. 


lion. It is in Skt. Satadru, ‘flowing 
in a hundred channels, Sutudru, 
Sutudri, Sitadru, &c., oud: us the 
Zapáüpos, Zapáðpos, or s 
Ptolemy, the Sydrus (or Hesudrus) of 
Pliny (vi. 21). 


с. 1020.— Tho Sultín . . . crossed in 
safety tho Sfhán (Indus), Jelam, Chandréha, 
Ubri Ue Bah (Biyíh), and Sataldur. 
ОЛЫ, in Eliot, ti. 41. 

c. 1030. — ‘They all combino with the 
Satlader below Máltán, at a placo called 
Panjnad, or ‘the junction of the five 
rivers,’"—A-Dirant, in Elliot, i. 48. Tho 
samo writer says: ‘(The namo) should bo 
written Shataludr. It is the namo of a 

rovinco in Hind. But I havo ascertained 
rom wellinformed peoplo that it should 
bo Sataludr, not Shataldudr" (sic). — Ibid. 
p. 92. с 

с: 1310.—'' After crossing tho Panjab, or 
fivo rivers, nene Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Lohíwar, Satlüt, and Biyah. . . ."— 
Wasedf, in Elliot, iii. 36. 

c. 1380.—'' The Sultán (Firoz Shíh) . . . 
conducted two streams into the city from two 
rivers, ono from the river Jumna, the other 
from tho Sutlej.”—Zdrith-i-liroz-Shahi, in 
Elliot, iii. 300. 

с. 1450.— 1а tho year 756 н. (1355 A.D.) 
the Sultin proceeded to Díbálpár, and con- 
ducted a stream from tho river Satladar, 
for a distance of 40 fos as far as Jhajar."— 
Térikh-i-Muldvak Shahi, in Elliot, iv. 8. 

c. 1582, — ‘Letters camo from Lahore 
with the intelligence that Ibrahim Husain 
Міга had crossed the Satlada, and was 
marching upon Dipálpir." — Tu/akat-i-AL- 
Сагі, in £lliot, v. 358. z 

c. 1590, — “Sabah Пі. In the 8rd 
climate. The length (of this Sübah) from 
Palwal to Lodhiina, which is on the bank 
of the river Satlaj, is 165 Kuroh." — Tia, 

orig. i. 513 ; [cd. Jarret, ii. 978]. 


the substanco and name are lost in the 
Indus."—Reanell, Memoir, 102, 


In the following passage the great 
French geographer has missed the 
Sutlej : 


1753.—“ Los cartes qui ont précédé colles 
que j'ai composées de l'Arie, ou do l'Inde 
+s ~ ne marquoient aucune rivière entro 
I'Hyphasis, ou Hype dernier des fleuves 
qui so rendent dans l'Indus, ct lo Gemné, 
gui est lo Jomares do l'Antiquité. . . . 

fais la marche de Timur a indiqué dans 
cette intervallo deux rivières, celle do 
Кемек ot collo de Panipat. Dans un ancien 
itineraire de l'Inde, que Pline nous a con- 
servé, on trouve entro I'Hyphasis ct lo 
Jomanes une rivièro sous lo nom d'Hesidrus 
À gale distance d'Hyphasis et do Jomanes, 
ct qu'on a tout lieu do prendre pour Kehker.” 
—D'Ancille, p. 47. 
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SUTTEE, s. The rite of widow- 
burning ; ѓе. the burning of the living 
widow along with the corpse of her 
cople of 
certain castes among the Hindus, and 
вндеу the Rüjpüts. 

The word is properly Skt. satz, ‘а 
good woman,’ ‘a true wife, and thence 
specially applied, in modern ver- 
naculars of Sanskrit parentage, to the 
wife who was considered to accomplish 
the supreme act of fidelity by sacrific- 
ing herself on the funeral pile of her 
husband. The application of this 
substantive to the suicidal act, instead 
of the person, is European. The 
proper Skt. term for the act is saha- 
gamana, or ‘keeping company,’ [saha- 
marana, ‘dying together’) * A very 
long series of quotations in illustra- 
tion of the practice, from classical 
times downwards, might be given. 
We shall present a selection. 

We should remark that the word 
(sati or suticc) does not occur, so far 
as we know, in any European work 
older than the 17th century. And 
then it only occurs in a disguised form 
(see quotation from P. Della Valle). 
The term masti which he uses is 
probably meld-satz, which occurs in 
Skt. Dictionaries (‘a wife of great 
virtue’). Della Valle is. usually 
eminent in the correctness of his 
transcriptions of Oriental wors, This 
conjecture of the interpretixion of 
mastt is confirmed, and the traveller 
himself justified, by an entry in Mr. 
Whitwortl’s Dictionary of а word 


| Masti-kalla used in Canara for à monu- 
1793.—“Near Moulian they unito again, | ment commemorating a sati. 
and bear the name of Setlege, until both | stone and 


Kalla is 


mesli=mahd-sati, We have 


i поб found the term exactly in any 


European document older than Sir 
C. Malct's letter of 1787, and Sir W. 
Jones's of tlie same year (sec below). 
Suttce is a Brahmanical rite, and 
there is a Sanskrit ritual in existence 
(see Classified Index to the Tanjore 
MSS., р. 135и). It was introduced into 
Southern India with the Brahman civil- 
isation, and was prevalent there chielly 
in the Brahmanical Kingdom of 
Vijayanagar, and among the Malirattas. 
In Malabar, the most primitive part 
————— 


243, and 
Datar, Genootschap, xxlil. 
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of 8. India, the rite is forbidden 
(Andchdraniruaya, v. 26) The cases 
mentioned by 'leixeira below, and in 
the Lettres ` Edifiantes, occurred аб 
Tanjore and Madura. A (Mahraita) 
Brahman at Tanjore told one of the 
present writers that he had to perform 
commemorative funeral rites for his 
grandfather and grandmother on the 
same day, and this indicated that 
his grandmother had been a satz. 

The practice has prevailed in various 
regions besides India. Thus it seems 
to have been an early custom among 
the heathen Russians, or at least among 
nations on the Volga called Russians by 
Magüdi and Ibn Fogliin. Herodotus 
(Bk. v. ch. 5) describes it among certain 
tribes of Thracians. It was in vogue 
in Tonga and the Fiji Islands. It has 
prevailed in the island of Bali within 
our own tiime, though there OE 
ing Hindu rites, and perhaps oi Hindu 
origin, —certainly modified by Hindu 
influence. А full account of Suttee 
as practised in those Malay Islands 
will be found in Zollinger's account 
of the Religion of Sassak in J. Ind. 
Arch. ii. 166; also see Friedrich's Bali 
as in note preceding. [A large number 
of references to Suttec ave collected in 
Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 198 seqq.] 

In Diodorus we have a long account 
of the rivalry as to which of the two 
wives of Kéteus, a leader of the Indian 
contingent in the army of Euneiies, 
should perform suttee. One is re- 
jected as with child. The history of 
the other terminates thus : 


B.C. 317.—“ Finally, having taken leave 
of those of the houschold, she was set upon 
the pyre by her own brother, and was ro- 
garded with wonder by the crowd that had 
run together to the spectacle, and heroically 
onded her life; the whole force with their 
arms thrice marching round the pyre before 
it was kindled. But she, laying herself 
beside her husband, and cyen at the violence 
of the flame giving utterance to no un- 
becoming ery, stirred pity indeed in others 
of the spectators, and in some excess of 
culogy ; not but what there were some of 
the Greeks present who reprobated such 
rites as barbarous and cruel. . . .”—Diod. 
Sic. Biblioth, хіх. 33-94. 

с. B.C, 30. 


** Felix Eois lex funeris una maritis — 
Quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis; _ 
Numque ubi mortifero jacta est fax ultima 
lecto : 
Uxorum fusis stat pia turba comis ; 
Et certamen habet leti, quae viva sequatur 
mjugium ; pudor est non licuisse mori. 
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Ardent victrices ; E 
Viren 3 ot flammne pectora prae. 


Imponuntquo suis ora porusta viris." 
Propertius,* Lib. iii. xiii, 15-22, 

€. B.C. 20.— He (Aristobulus) says that 
he had heard from pese а), of wives 
burning themselves voluntarily with thoir 
deceased husbands, and that those women 
who refused to submit to this custom wero 
disgraced."—Stralo, xv. 62 (E.T. by Hamil- 
ton and Falconer, iii, 112), 

A.D. c. 390.— Indi, ut omnes fere barbari 
uxores plurimas habent. Apud cos lex ost, 
ut uxor carissima cum defuncto marito 
cremotur. Hao igitur contendunt inter so 
do amore viri, ct ambitio summa certantium 
est, ac testimonium castitatis, dignam 
morte decerni.  Itaquo victrix in babitu 
ornatuque pristino juxta cadaver accubat, 
amploxans illud et deosculans et suppositos 
ignes prudentiae laude contomnens."— St, 
ез Adeers, Jovinianun, in ed. Vallars, 
ii. 311. 

с. 851.—** АП the Indians burn their dead. 
Serendib is the furthest out of the islands 
dopondent upon India. Sometimes when 
they burn tho body of a King, his wives 
cast themselves on the pile, and burn with 
him; but it is at their choice to abstain.”— 
Reinaud, Relation, &c, i. 50. 

c. 1200.—** Hearing tho Raja was dead, tho 
Parmári became a satí:—dying sho said— 
The son of tho Jadavani will rulo tho 
country, may my blessing be on him ! "— 
Chand Bardai, in Ind. Ant. i, 227. Wo 
cannot be sure that sati is in the original, as 
this is а condensed version by Mr. Beames. 

1293.—'' Many of the women also, when 
their husbands die and are placed on tho 
pile to bo burnt, do burn themselves along 
with the bodies."—Marco Polo, Bk. iii. 
ch, 17. 

c. 1322.—'''Tho idolaters of this realm 
have one detestable custom (that I must 
mention) For when any man dies thoy 
burn him ; and if he leave a wife they burn 
her alive with him, saying that she ought 
to go and keep her husband company in the 
other world. But if the woman have sons 
by her husband she may abide with them, 
an sho will.”—Quorie, in Cuthay, &c., i. 19. 

» , Also in Zampa or Champa: “When 
а married man dies in this country his 
body is burned, and his living wife along 
with it. For they say that she should go 
to keep company with her husband in tho 
other world also."—J/hid. 97. 

c. 1323.—** In this India, on the death of 
а noble, or of any [коне of substance, their 
bodies are burned; and cke their wives 
follow them alive to the fire, and for tho 
sako of worldly glory, and for tho love of 
their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if 
they were going to be wedded. And thoso 


* The same poct speaks of Evadne, who threw 
herself at Thebes on the burning pile of her hus- 
band Capaneus (І. xv. 21), a story which Paley 
i must have come from some early Indian 
legend. 
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who do this have the higher repute for 
virtue and perfection among the resi."— 
Fr. Jordanus, 20. 

c. 1943.—'* The burning of the wife after 
the death of her husband is an act among 
the Indians recommended; but not obliga- 
If a widow burns herself, tho membors 


tory. 
of the furaily got the glory thereof, and tho 
famo of fidelity in fulfilling thoir duties. 


does not give herself up to the 
pA Tate on SE raiment and abides 
with her kindred, wretchod and despised 
for having failed in duty.. But she is not 
compelled to burn horsolf." (There follows 
an intoresting account of instances witn: 
by the travoller.)—7Un Batuta, ii. 138. ) 

с, 1430.—'' In Medi vero Indià mortui 
comburuntur, cumquo his, ut plurimum 
vivao uxores . . . una pluresvo, prout fuit 
matrimonii convontio. Prior ex lege uritur, 
etiam quae unica est. Sumuntur autem ot 
айде uxores quaedam eo pacto, ut morto 
funus sui oxornent, isque haud parvus apud 
eos honos ducitur . . . submisso igno uxor 
ornatiori cultu inter tubas tibicinasque et 
cantus, et ipsa psallentis more alacris rogum 
magno comitatu circuit, Adstat interea 
et sacerdos . . . hortando suadens. Cum 
circumicrit illa saepius ignem propo - 
gestum consistit, vestesque exuens, loto de 
more prius corpore, tum sindonem albam 
induta, ad exhortationem dicontis in ignom 

rosilit."—J. Conti, in Poggius de Var. 

‘ort. iv. 

c. 1520.—''There are in this Kingdom 
(the Deccan) many heathen, natives of the 
country, whose custom it is that when they 
dio they are burnt, and their wives along 
with them ; and if theso will not do it the 
remain in disgrace with all their kindred. 
And as it happens oft times that they are 
unwilling to do it, their Bramin kinsfolk 
persuade them theroto, and this in order 
that such a fine custom should not be broken 
and fall into oblivion.” —Sommario de’ Genti, 
in Ranusio, i. f. 329. 

** In this country of Camboja... 
King dies, tho lords voluntarily 
burn thomsolves, and so do tho King's wives 
at tho samo time, and so also do other 
women on tho death of their husbands."— 
Ibid. f. 336. 
,, 1022.—“ They told us that in Java Major 
it was the custom, when one of the chief 
men died, to burn his body ; and then his 
principal wife, adorned with garlands of 
lowers, has hersolf carried in a chair by 
four mon... comforting her relations, 
who are afilictod because she is going to 
burn herself with the corpso of her husband 
+ +. saying to them, ‘I am going this суеп- 
ing to sup with my dear husband and to 
sleep with him this Ms ‚.. After again 


when tho 


consoling thom (she) casts азан into 
the fire and is burned. If she did not do 
this sho would not be looked upon as an 
honourable woman, nor as а faithful wife.” 
—Pigafetta, E.T. by Lord Stanley of A., 154. 

с. 1566.—Cosare Federici notices the rite 
as peculiar to the Kingdom of “© Beeneger ” 
(see BISNAGAR): “vidi cose stranie е 
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bestiali di quella gentilità; vsano prima- 
mente abbrusciare i corpi morti cosi 
d'huomini come di donne nobili; e si 
lhuomo ё maritato, la moglie è obligata 
ad abbrusciarsi viva col corpo dol marito." 
—Orig. ed. p. 36. This traveller gives a 
good account of a Suttee. ` 
1583.— In the interior of Ніпайвіќп it is 
tho custom when a husband dios, for his 
widow willingly and cheerfully to cast herself 
into the flames (of the funeral pilo), although 
sho may not havo lived happily with him. 
Occasionally love of life holds her back, and 
then her husband's relations assemble, light 
the pile, and place her upon it, thinking 
that they thereby preserve the honour and 
character of the family. But since the 
country had come under the rule of his 
racious Majesty [Akbar], inspectors had 
Е nppointed in every city and district, 
who wero to watch carefully over those two 
cases, to discriminate between them, and to 
provent any woman being forcibly burnt.” 
—Abu'l Fazl, Akbar Némah, in Elliot, vi. 69. 

1583.—'* Among other sights I saw one T 
may note as wonderful. When I landed (at 
Negapatam) from the vessel, I saw a pit full 
of kindled charcoal; and at that moment a 

oung and beautiful woman was brought by 
bee people on a litter, with a great company 
of other women, friends of hers, with great 
festivity, she holding a mirror in her left 
hand, and a lemon in her right hand. . . .” 
—and so forth.—G. Balbi, f. 82v. 83. 

1586. — “The custom of the countrey 
Java) is, that whensoever the King doet 
ic, they take the body so dead and burne 

it, and preserve the ashes of him, and within 
five dayes next after, the wies of the said 
King so dead, according іс ћо custome and 
yse of their countrey, every one of them goo 

ether to a place appointed, and the 
chiefe of the women which was nearest to 
him in accompt, hath a ball in her hand, 
and throweth it from her, and the place 
where the ball resteth, thither they goe all, 
and turne their faces to the Eastward, and 
every one with a dagger in their hand (which 
daggor they call a erise (see CREASE), and 
is as sharpo as a rasor), stab thomsolues in 
their owne blood, and fall a-groucling on 
their faces, and so ende their dnyes."—7. 
Candish, in Hakl. iv. 338. This passage 
refers to Blambangan at the cast end of- 
Java, which till a late date was subject to 
Bali, in which such practices have continued 
to our day. It seems probable that the 
Hindu rite hero camo in contact with the 
old Polynesian practices of a like kind, which 
prevailed e.g. in Fiji, quite recently. The 
narrative referred to below under 1623, 
where the victims wero the slaves of a 
deceased queen, points to the latter origin. 
W. Humboldt thus alludes to similar pas- 
sages in old Javanese litoraturo: “Thus we 
may reckon as one of tho finest, opisodes in 
the Brata Y'uda, the story how Satya Wati, 
whon she had sought out her slain husband 


among tho wide-spread heap of cor on 
the battlefield, stabs herself у his sido with 
9 (and see the 


a or." — Kavi- E i. 
whole section, pp. 8/-95). 
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c. 1590. — “Whon he (the Rajah of 
-Asham) dies, his рава! attendants of 
both sexes voluntarily bury themselves alive 
in his ргауо."— 1а, ed. Jarrett, ii, 118.] 

1598.—Tho usual account is given b; 
Linschoten, ch. xxxvi., with a plato. 5 [Hak 
Soc. i. 249]. 


[c. 1610.—Seo an account in Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 394.] 

1611.—'' When I was in India, on the 
death of the Naique (sce NAIK) of Maduré, 
a country situated between that of Malauar 
and that of Choromandel, 400 wives {of his 
burned themselves along with him."— 
Teixeira, i. 9. 

c. 1620.—** Tho author . . . when in the 
territory of tho Karnátik . . . arrived in 
company with his father at the city of 
Southern Mathura (Madura), whore, aftor 
a few days,'the rulor died and wont to hell. 
The chief had 700 wives, and they all throw 
themselves at the samc timo into the fire.” 
—Alwhammad Sharif Hanafi, in Elliot, 
vii. 139. 

1623.—'* When I asked further if force 
was over used in these cases, they told mo 
that usually it was not so, but only at times 
among persons of quality, when some one 
had left a young and handsome widow, and 
thore was a risk either of her desiring to 
marry again (which thoy consider a great 
scandal) or oí a worse mishap,—in such a 
caso the relations of her husband, if they 
wero very strict, would compel her, even 
against her will, to burn. . . a barbarous 
and cruel law indeed! But in short, as re- 
garded Giaccami, по ono exercised eithor 
compulsion or persuasion; and she did the 
thing of her own free choice; both her 
kindred and herself exulting in it, as in an 
act magnanimous (which in sooth it was 
and held in high honour among them. An 
when I asked about the ornaments and 
flowers that she wore, they told me this 
was customary as a sign of the joyousness 
of the Masti (.M«sti is what they call a 
woman who gives herself up to be burnt upon 
the death of her husband)."— 7, della Valle, 
ii. 671 ; [Hak. Soc. ii. 275, and seo ii. 200 seq.]. 

1633.—'* The same day, about noon, the 
queen’s body was burnt without the city, 
with two and twonty of her femalo slaves ; 
and we consider ourselves bound to render 
an exact account of the barbarous ceremonies 
practised in this place on such occasions as 
wo were witness to. . . ."—JVarratice of a 
Dutch Mission to Bali, quoted by Crawfurd, 
JI. of Ind. Arch., ii. 244-253, from Precost. 
It is very interesting, but too long for 
extract. 

c. 1650.—'' T'hoy szy that when a woman bo- 
comes a Sattee, that is burns herself with the 
deceased, the Almighty pardons all the sins 
committed by the wife and husband and 
that they remain a long time in paradise ; 
nay if the husband wore in the infernal 
regions, the wife by this means draws him 
from thence and takes him to paradise. . . . 
Moreover the Sattee, in a future birth, 
returns not to the female sex . . . but she 
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who becomes not a Sattee, and pesses her 
life in widowhood, is never emancipated 
from the female state. . . . It is howover 
criminal to force а woman into the fire, and 
equally to vent her who voluntarily 
devotes herself."— Dabistan, ii. 75-76. 


с. 1650-60.— Tavernier gives а full account 
of the different manners of Suttee, which he 
had witnessed often, and in various parts 
of India, but does not use the word. We 
extract the following: 


с. 1648.—. . . thoro fell of a sudden so 
violent a Shower, that the Priests, willing 
to get out of the Rain, thrust the Woman 
all along into the Fire. But the Shower 
was so vohomont, and endured so long, 
that tho Fire was quench'd, and the Woman 
was not burn'd. About midnight she arose, 
and went and knock'd at one of her Kins- 
men's Houses, whero Father Zenon and 
шапу Hollanders saw her, looking so разу 
and grimly, that it was enough to have 
зсаг'а them ; however the pain sho endur'd 
did not so far terrifio her, but that three 
days after, accompany'd by her Kindred, 
she went and was burn'd according to her 
first intention.” —Tavernier, E.T. ii. М ; [ed. 
Вай, i. 219]. 


Again ; 

“In most places upon the Coast of Coro- 
mandel, the Women aro not burnt with 
their decoas'd Husbands, but they are 
buried alive with them in holes, which the 
Bramins make a foot deeper than tho tall- 
ness of tho man and woman. Usually thoy 
chuse a Sandy place; so that when the man 
and woman are both let down together, all 
the Company with Baskets of Sand fill up 
tho hole above half & foot higher than the 
surfaco of the ground, after which they jump 
and dance upon it, till thoy believe the 
woman to bo stifi’d.”—Jlid. 171; [ed. Ball, 
ii, 216]. 

c. 1667.—Bernier also has several highly 
interesting es on this subject, in his 
«Letter written to M. Chapelan, sont from 
Chiras in Persia.” We extract a few sen- 
tonces: ‘Concerning tho Women that havo 
actually burn'd themselves, I have so often 
been present at such dreadful spectacles, 
that at length I could endure no more to 
soe it, and I retain still some horrour when 
I think on't. . . . Tho Pile of Wood was 
presently all on fire, because store of Oyl 
and Butter had been thrown upon it, and I 
saw at the time through tho Flames that 
the Firo took hold of the Cloaths of the 
Woman. . . . All this I saw, but observ'd 
not that the Woman was at all disturb'd ; 
yea it was said, that sho had been heard to 

ronounce with great force thesa two words, 

"ive, Two, to signifie, according to the 
Opinion of those who hold the Souls Trans- 
migration, that this was the 5th timo sho 

burnt hersolf with tho samo Husband, 
and that there remain'd but tico times for 
rfection; as if she had at that time this 
ymembrance, or some Prophetical Spirit.” 
—E.T. p. 99; [ed. Constable, 306 seqq. . 
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1677.—Suttee, described by A. Bassing, 
in Valentijn v. (Ceylon) 300. 

1713.—“Ce fut cette année de 1710, que 
mourut le Prince de Marava, âgé do plus de 

uatre-vingt-ans; ses femmes, en nombro 
е quarante sept, зо brülérent aveo le co! 
du Prince. . . ." (details follow). — Père 
Martin (of the Madura Mission) in Lett. 
Edif. ed. 1781, tom. xii., pp. 123 segg. 

1727. — “I have seen several burned 
several Ways.... I heard a Story of a 
Lady that lad received Addresses from a 
Gentleman who afterwards deserted her, 
and her Relations died shortly after the 
Marri: . . . and as tho Fire was well 
indled . . . she espied her former Admirer, 
and becknod him to come to hor. When he 
came sho took him in her А: as if she 
had a Mind to embraco him; but being 
stronger than he, sho carried him into the 
Flames in her whore they were both 
consumed, with tho of hor Husband. d 
—A, Hamilton, i. 278; (ed. 1744, i. 280]. 

» "The Coun about (Calcutta) 

being overspread with aganisms, tho Gus- 
tom of Wives burning themselves with their 
deceased Husbands, is also practised here. 
Before the Mogul's War, Mr. Channock 
went one time with his Ordinary Guard of 
Soldiers, to sce a young Widow act that 
in S Catastrophe, but he was so smitten 
with the Widow's Beauty, that he sent his 
Guards to take hor by Forco from her 
Executioners, and conducted her to his 
own Lodgings. They lived lovingly man 
Years, and had several Childron ; at leng 
sho died, after he had settled in Calcutta, 
but instead of converting her to Christianity, 
she made him a Proselyto to ER, and 
the only t of Christianity that was re- 
markable in him, was burying her decently, 
and he built a Tomb over her, where all his 
Life after her Death, he kept the anniversary 
Day of her Death.by sacrificing a Cock on her 
Tomb, after the SIN Manner.” — Ibid. 
[ed. 1744], ii. 6-7. [With this com the 
curious lines described as an Epitaph on 
“Joseph Townsend, Pilot of the Ganges” 
(5 ser. Notes © Queries, i. 466 seq.).] 


1774.—'' Hero (п Bali) not only women 
often kill themselves, or burn with their 
deceased husbands, but men also burn in 
honour of thoir deceased masters.” — For- 
rest, V. to N. Guinea, 170. 


1787.—''Soon after I and my conductor 
had quitted tho houso, we were informed 
the suttee (for that is the namo given to 
the person who so devotes hersolf) had 
puer ss 2 — Sir C. Male, in Parly. 
apers of 1821, p. 1 (“Hindoo Widows”). 
; “My Father said he (Pundit 
Rhadacaunt), died at the age of af bun- 


dred years, and my mother, who was sighty 218. 


yee 08, Deje a mud burned her- 
se ex sins." — Letto ir W. 
Jones, in Life, il. 190, S E 

1792.—''In the cou f yours 
I found the pogr A YES AE 
at Poonah.”—Letter from Sir C. Malet, in 
Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 394; ed. ii, 28, 
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and seo i 178, in which the previous passage 
is quoted]. 

1808.—‘' These proceedings (Hindu mar- 
riage ceremonies in Guzerat) tako place in 
the nce of a Brahmin. . . .' And farther, 
now tho young woman vows that hor affec- 
tions shall be fixed upon her Lord alone, 
not only in all this life, but will follow in 
death, or to the néxt, that she will die, 
that she may burn with him, through as 
many transmigrations as shall secure their 
joint етет bliss. Seven successions of 
suttees (а woman seven times born and 
burning, thus, as often) secure to tho loving 
couple a seat among tho gods." —2t. Drum- 
mond. 

1809.— 

** О sight of misery ! S 
You cannot hear her cries . . . their sound 
In that wild dissonance is drowned; . . . 
But in her face you sco 
The supplication and tho agony . . . 
See in her swelling throat the desperate 
strength 
ue with vain effort struggles yot for 
ifo ; 
Her arms contracted now in fruitless 


strife, : 
Now wildly at full length, 
Towards the crowd in vain for pity 


spread, . .. 
They force her on, they bind her to the 
dead." 


Kehama, i. 12. 

In all the poem and its copious notes, the 
word suttee does not occur. 

[1815.—'*'In reference to this mark of 
strong attachment (of Sati for Siva), a 
Hindoo widow burning with her husband 
on the funeral pilo is called sutee."— Ward, 
Hindoos, 2nd ed. ii. 25.] 

1828.—'* After having bathed in the river, 
the widow lighted a brand, walked round 
the pile, set it on fire, and then mounted 
cheerfully: tho Зато caught and blazed up 
instantly; sho sat down, placing the head 
of the corpse on her lap, and repeated 
several times the usual form, *Ram, Ram, 
Suttee; Ram, Ram, Suttee.'"— Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim, 1. 91-92. 

1829.—“ Regulation X VIL. 

„ЧА REGULATION for declaring tho prac- 
tice of Suttee; or of burning or buryin 
alive the widows of Hindoos, illegal, an 
ed by the Criminal Courts." — 

‘assed by the G.-G. in C., Dec. 4. 

1839.—‘‘Have you yet heard in England 
of the horrors that took placo at the funeral 
of that wretched old Runjeet Singh? Four 
wives, and seven slave-girls wore burnt with 
him; not a word of remonstrance from the 
British Government."— Letters from Madras, 

78. 

1813.—‹16 is lamentable to think how 
long after our power was firmly established 
in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting tho first 
and plainest duty of the civil magistrate, 
suffered the practices of infanticide and 
suttee to continue unchecked."—JMacaulay's 
Speech on Gates of Ѕотпашћ. 


SWALLOW, SWALLOE. 


1856.—'' The pile of tho sutee is unusually 
largo; heavy cart-wheels are placed upon 
it, to which her limbs are bound, or some- 
times a canopy of massive logs is raised 
above it, to crush her by its fall. . . . Itisa 
fatal omen to hear tho sutee's groan ; there- 
foro as tho fire springs up from tho pile, 
thoro rises simultaneously with it a deafen- 
ing shout of ‘Victory to UmbA! Victory 
to Ranchor!' and the horn and the hard 
rattling drum sound their loudest, until tho 
sacrifice is consumed," —s Mala, ii. 485; 
[ed. 1878, p. 691]. 

[1870.—A caso in this year is recorded by 
Chevers, Jud. Med. Jurispr. 605.] 

1871.—'*Our bridal finery of dress and 
feast too often proves to be no better than 
tho Hindu woman's *bravory, when she 
сотоз to perform suttee."—Cornhill Mag. 
vol. xxiv. 675. 

1872. — *La coutume du suicide do la 
Sati n'en ost pas moins fort ancienne, 
puisquo déjà les Grecs d'Alexandro la 
trouvéront en usage chez un pouplo au 
moins du Penjib. Le premier témoignage 
brahmanique qu'on en trouve est colui Чо 
la Brikaddevatd qui, peut-ôtro, remonte tout 
aussi haut. A l'origine ello parait avoir 
été Jor го à l'aristocratio militaire." — 
Barth, Les Religions de VInde, 39. 


SWALLOW, SWALLOE, s The 
old trade-name of the sen-slug, or 
tripang (q.v.. It is а corruption of 
the Bugi (Makassar) name of the 
creature, suidld (see Crawfurd's Malay 
Dict. ; [Scott, Malayan Words, 107)]. 

1788. — *I have been told by several 
Buggesses that they sail in their Padna- 
kans to tho northern parts of New Hol- 
land . . . to gather Swallow (Biche de 
Mor), which they scll to the annual China 
jk at Macassar."— Forrest, V. to Mergui, 


SWALLY, SWALLY ROADS, 
SWALLY MARINE SWALLY 
HOLE, n.p. 510017, the once familiar 
name of the roadstead north of the 
mouth of the Tapti, where ships for 
Surat usually anchored, and discharged 
or took in cargo. It was perhaps Ar. 
sawdhil, ‘the shores? (7). [Others sug- 
gest Skt. Sivalaya, ‘abode of Siva.’] 

[1615.—** Tho Osiander proving so leaky 
through the worm through the foulness of the 
sea-water at Sually."— Foster, Letters, iv. 22. 
Also sce Birdwood, Report on. Old ccs. 209.] 

1623.—'* At the beach there was no kind 
of vehicle to be found; so the Captain 
went on foot to a town about a mile distant 
called Sohali. . . . The Franks have houses 
there for tho goods which they continually 
despatch for embarkation.”—P. della Valle, 
ii, 503. an 

1675. — “As also passing у... cig) 
ships riding at Surat. River's Mouth, we 
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| then came to Swally Marine, 
tho Colours of the Threo Nations, 


flyi 

nglish, French, and Dutch . .. who hero 
land and ship off all Goods, without molesta- 
tion.” —Fryer, 82. 

E Fore oe 

w ole tho Ship was tel опе.” 
В БЫК. р o E 

1690. — “In a little time wo happily 
arriv'd at Sualybar, and the Tide serving, 
came to an Anchor very near tho Shoar.”— 
Ovington, 163. 

„1727. — “Опо Season the Zmglisk had 
eight good largo Ships riding nt Swally 
‚ +. the Place where all G were un- 
loaded from the Shipping, and all Goods 
for Exportation were there shipp'd off."— 
А. Hamilton, i. 166; [ed. 1744]. 

1811.—'* These are sometimes called tho 
inner and the outer sands of Swallow, and 
are both dry at low water.”—Horsburgh's 
India Directory, ed. 1841, i. 474. 


SWAMY, SAMMY,s. This word 
is a corruption of Skt. sudmin, ‘Lord.’ 
It is especially used in S. India, in 
two senses: (a) a Hindu idol, especi- 

| ally applied to Шш of Siz or Subra- 

manyam ; especially, as Sammy, in 
the dialect DE the British soldier. 
This comes from the usual Tamil 
pronunciation sami. (b) The Skt. 
word is used by Hindus as a term of 
respectful address, especially to Brah- 
mans. 


, wheoro wero 


a.— 

1755.—'* Towards the upper end thero is 
a dark repository, whero they keep their 
Swamme, that is their chief god." —/ves, 70. 

1794.—“The gold might for us as well 
havo been worshipped in the shapo of a 
Sawmy at Juggernaut.” — The Indian 
Obsercer, 'p. 167. 

1838.—‘ The Government lately presented 
n shawl to a Hindu idol, and the Government 
officer . . . was ordered to superintend the 
delivery of it... so ho went with tho 
shaw] in his tonjon, and told tho Bramina 
that they might come and tako it, for that 
ho would notr touch it with НЫ freo to 
present it to a Swamy." — Letters from 
Madras, 183. 

b.— 

1516.— **Theso people are commonly called 
Jogues (sce JOGEE), and in their own 
speech they aro called Zoame, which means 
Servant of God.”-—Barbosa, 99. 

1615.—'' Tunc ad suos conversus: Ein 
Brachmanes, inquit, quid vobis videtur? 
ТЇН mirabundi nihil praeter Suami, Suami, 
id est Domine, Domine, retulorunt."— 
Jarric, Thes., i. 601. 


SWAMY-HOUSE SAMMY- 
HOUSE, s Ап idol-temple, or 


SWAMY JEWELRY. 


. The Sammy-house of the 

elhi ridge in 1857 will not soon 
be forgotten. 

1760.—''The French cavalry were ad- 

vancing before their infantry ; and it was 

the intention of Colliaud that his own should 


wait until they came in a line with the 
flank-fire of the flee of tho Swamy- 
house.” —Orme, iii. 443. 

1829.—*' Here too war : EE Nes 
Swamee-house (or chapel) with a lamp 
burning before a little Баре) Мем. of Col. 
Mountain, 99. Ксы эк 

1857.—'* Wo met Wilby at the advan 

t, the ‘S: House,’ within 600 yards 
of the Bastion. It was a curious place for 
three brothors to meet in. The view was 
charming. Delhi is as green as an emerald 
just now, and the Jumma Musjid and Palace 
are beautiful objects, though held by 
infidels.”—Letters written I the Siege of 
Delhi, by Hervey Greathed, р. 112. 


[SWAMY JEWELRY, s. A kind 
of gold and silver jewelry, made 
chiefly at Trichinopoly, in European 
shapes covered with grotesque mytho- 
logical figures. 

[1880. — “In the characteristic Swami 
work of the Madras Presidency the orna- 
mentation consists of figures of the Puranic 
gods in high relief, either beaten out from 
the surface, or affixed to it, whether by 
soldering, or wedging, or screwing them 
on.” —Birdicood, Industr, Arts, 152.] 


SWAMY-PAGODA, s. А coin 
formerly current at Madras ; probably 
во called from the figure of an idol on 
it. Milburn gives 100 Swamy Pagodas 
=110 Star Pagodas. A “three swami 

a" was а name given to a gold 
coin bearing on the obverse the effigy 
of Chenna Keswam Swami (a title of 
Krishna) and on the reverse Lakshmi 
and Rukmini (C.P.B.). 


SWATCH, s This is a marine 
term which probably has various ap- 
plications beyond Indian limits. But 
the only two instances of its applica- 
tion are both Indian, viz. “the Swatch 
of No Ground,” or elliptically “The 
Swatch,” marked in all the charts just 
off the Ganges Delta, and a space bear- 
ing the same name, and probabl 
produced by analogous tidal action, olf 
the Indus Delta. [The word is not 
ioo] Гоша in Smyth, Sailors Word- 


1726.—In Valentijn’s first m f 
though no namo is applied Sea area 
tel no ground with 60 raam (fathoms ?) 
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— (Go: . “There is still one 
Bete crews ... Thisis the existence 
of a great depression, or hole, in the middle 
of the Bay of Bengal, known in the charts as 
tho ‘Swatch of No Ground.’”—Ferguason, 
on Recent Changes in the Delia of the Ganges, 
Qy. Jour. Geol. Soc., Aug. 1863. 

1877. — (Indus). ‘This is tho famous 
Swatch of no ground where the lead falls 
at once into fathoms.”—Burton, Sind 
Revisited, 21. 

[1878. — “Ho (Capt. Lloyd, in 1840) 
describes the remarkable phenomenon at 
tho head of the De Bengal, similar to 
that reported by ptain lby off the 
mouths of tho Indus, called ‘tho Swatch of 
no ground.’ It is a deep chasm, open to 
seaward and very steep on the north-west 
face, with no soundings at 250 fathoms."— 
Markham, Men. of Indian Surceys, 27.] 


SWEET APPLE, s An Anglo- 
Indian corruption of sitdphal, ‘the 
fruit of Sita,’ the Musk Melon, Fr. 
Potiron. Cucurbita .moschata (see 


CUSTARD-APPLE).] 


SWEET OLEANDER, s. This is 
in fact the common oleander, Nerium 
odorum, Ait. 

1880.—'' Nothing is more charming than, 
even in the upland valleys of the Mahratta 
country, to come out of a wood of all out- 
landish trees and flowers suddenly on the 
dry winter bed of some, mountain stream, 
grown along the banks, or on the little 
islets of verdure in mid" (shingle) stream, 
with clumps of mixed tamarisk and lovely 
blooming oleander."—Jil«cood, MS. 9. 


SWEET POTATO,s. The root of 
Batatas edulis, Choisy (Convolvulus Ba- 
tatas, L.), N.O. Convolvulaceae; a very 
palatable vegetable, grown in most 
parts of India. Though extensively 
cultivated in America, and in the 
W. Indies, it has been alleged in 
various books (eg. in Eng. Cyclop. 
Nat. Hist. Section, and in Drury's 
Useful Plants of India), that the plant 
is a native of the Malay islands. The 
Eng. Сус. even states that batatas 
is the Malay name. But the whole 
allegation is probably founded in error. 
The Malay names of the plant, as 
given by Crawfurd, are Kaledek, Ubi 
Jawa, and Ubi Kastila, the last two 


names meaning ‘Java yam,’ and 
‘Spanish yam,’ and indicating the 
foreign origin of the vegetable. In 


India, at least in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, natives commonly call it skakar- 
kand, P.—Ar., literally ‘sugar-candy,’ 
a name equally suggesting that it is 


SWEET POTATO. 
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not indigenous among them. .And in 
fact when we turn to Oviedo, we find 
the following distinct statement : 

“Batatas aro a staple food of the Indians, 
both in tho Island of Spagnuola and tn the 
others... and a ripe Batata properly 
dressed is just as good as a marchpano twist 
of sugar and almonds, and better indeed. 
‚+. When Лаѓаѓаз are well ripened, they 
are often carried to Spain, i.e., il the voyage 
be a quiet, one; for if there be delay they 
get spoilt at sea, I myself have carried 
thom from this city of S. Domingo to tho 
city of Avila in Spain, and although thoy 
did not arrive as good as they should bo, 
yet they wero thougbt a great deal of, and 
reckoned a singular and precious kind of 
fruit.”—In Ramusio, iii. f. 134. 

It must be observed however that 
several distinct varieties are cultivated 
by the Pacific islanders even as far 
west as New Zealand. And Dr. 
Bretschneider is satisfied that the 
plant is described in Chinese books 
of the 3rd or 4th century, under 
the name of Kan-chu (the first syllable 
=‘sweet’). See D. on Chin. Botan. 
Words, p. 13. This is the only good 
argument we have seen for Asiatic 
origin. The whole matter is carefully 
dealt with by M. Alph. De Candolle 
(Origine des Plantes Pie pp. 43-45), 
concluding with the judgment: “Les 
motifs sont beaucoup plus forts, ce me 
semble, en faveur de l'origine ameri- 
caine.” 

The “Sanskrit name” Ruktaloo, al- 
leged by Mr. Piddington, is worthless. 
Ala is properly an esculent Arum, but 
in modern use is the name of the 
common potato, and is sometimes used 
for the sweet potato. .Raktdlü, more 
commonly rat-dla, is in Bengal the 
usual name of the Yam, no doubt 
given first to a highly-coloured kind, 
such as Dioscorea purpurea, for rakt- 


or rat-dl& means simply ‘red potato’ ; | gro 


a name which might also be well 
applied to the batatas, as it is indeed, 
according to Forbes Watson, in the 
Deccan. There can be little doubt 
that this vegetable, or fruit as Oviedo 
calls it, having become known in 
Europe many yan before the potato, 
the latter robbed it of its name, as 
has happened, in the case of brazil- 
wood (q.v... "The batata is clearly the 
Ы рова of the fourth and others of 
the following quotations. [See Wait, 
Econ. Dict. iii. 117 segg.] 


1519.—'* At this place 
rofreshm: i 


n Brazil) we had 
ent of victuals, like fowls and meat 


of calves, also a Мек of fruits, called 
ез) 


batate, pigne (pine-apples), of sin- 
ular goodness, . » —Pigafeia, E.T. 

Tord теу of À., p. 43. p 
1540.—“‘The root which among the Indians 


of Spagnuola Island is called Batai 
then of St. Thom’ (C. Verde group) 
called /gname, and they plant it as the chio 
staple of their maintenance ; it is of a black 
colour, i.e. the outor skin is so, but inside 
it is white, and as big as a large turnip, 
with many branchlets ; it has the taste of 
a chestnut, but much better."— Voyage to 
the І. of San Tomè under the Equinoctial, 
Ramusio, i. 117v. 

c. 1550.—'* They have two other sorts of 
roots, one called batata. . .. They gene- 
rate windiness, and are commonly cooked 
in the embers. Somo say they tasto like 
almond.cakes, or sugared chestnuts; but in 
my opinion chestnuts, even without I, 
aro better.”—Girol. Benzoni, Hak. Soc. 


1588.—'* Weco mot with sixteo or seventes 


жал of Canoes full of Sauages, who came 
off to Sea vnto vs, and brought with them 
in their Boates, Pianeta Potato- 
rootes, and fresh fish."— ge of Master 


Thomas Candish, Purchas, i. 66. 

1600. — “Tho Battatas are somewhat 
redder of colour, and in forme almost like 
Iniamas (seo YAM), and tasto like Earth- 
nuts."—In Purckas, ii. 957. 

1615.—'*I took a garden this day, and 
рае it with Pottatos brought from the 

iquea, a thing not yet planted in Japan. 
I must pay a (ay, or 5 shillings sterling, 
per annum for the gardon,” —Cocks's Diary, 
i, 11. 


1645.—. . . pattate; c'est vne racine 
comme naueaux, mais plus longuo et de 
couleur rouge et jauno: cela eat do tres- 
bon goust, mais si l'on on mange souuent, 
elle seroma fort, et ost assez venteuso."— 
AMocquet, Voyages, 83. 


1764.— 
“There let Potatos mantle o'er the ground, 
Sweet ns the cano-juice is the root they 
bear.” —Grainger, Bk. iv. 


SYCE,s. Hind. from Ar. йз. A 
om. It is the word in universal 
use in the Bengal Presidency. In the 
South horse-keeper is more common, 
and in Bombay a vernacular form of 
the latter, viz. ghordwdld (see GORA- 
WALLAH) The Ar. verb, of which 
sais is the participle, seems to be a 
loan-word from Syriac, saust, “to coax.’ 
759.—In list of servants’ wages: ' B; 

аЙ т n Long, 182.] i n 

1779.—'* The bearer and Boiss xn they 
returned, came to the place where I was 
and laid hold of Mr, Ducarell. I took hold 
of Mr. Shoe and carried him up. The bearer 
and всївө took Mr. Ducarell out. Мг. 
Keeble was standing on his own house 
looking, and asked, "Whatisthe matter!” 


SYCEE. 
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The bearer and scise said to Mr. Keeble, 
‘These gentlemen came into the house when 
my master was out.” "— Evidence on Trial of 
Сга v. Francis, in Echoes of Old Calcutta, 


1810.—« The Syce, or groom, attends but 
one horse.” — Williamson, V.M. i. 254. 


с. 1858 1— =, 
“ Tandis que les çais veillent 
les chiens rodeurs." 
Leconte de Lisle. 


SYCEE, s. In China applicd to 
ure silver bullion in ingots, or shoes 
q.v.. Тһе origin of the name is said 

to be si (pron. at Canton sa? and sei) — 
82, 1.c. ‘fine silk? ; and we are told by 
Mr. Giles that it is so called because, 
if pure, it may be drawn out into fine 
threads. [Linschoten (1598) speaks of : 
“Peeces of cut silver, in which sort 
they pay and receive all their money " 
(Hak. Soc. i. 132).] 

1711.—''Formerly they used to sell for 
Sisee, or Silver full fino; but of late the 
Method is alter'd.”—Lockyer, 135. 


SYRAS, CYRUS. 
CYRUS. 


SYRIAM, np. A place on the 
Pegu R., near its confluence with the 
Rangoon R., six miles E. of Rangoon, 
and very famous in the Portuguese 
dealings with Pegu. The- Burmese 
form 1s Than-lyeng, but probably the 
Talaing name was nearer that which 
foreigners give it. [See Burma Gazet- 
teer, її. 678. Mr. St John (J. Р. As. 
Soc, 1894, p. 151) suggests the 
Mwn word sarang or siring, ‘a swing- 
ing gode] Syriam was the site of 
an English factory in the 17th century, 
of the history of which little is known. 
бе the quotation from Dalrymple 
elow. 


1587.—'' To Cirion a Port of Pegu 

chips, Шош [ңө with моед Cloth, 
elve ium, and s ike."— 

R. Fitch, in Hath ор guy a machi Ho 

1600.—'* I went thither with Philip Bri 
and in fifteene dayes arrived at 5 CASS 
chiefe Port in pegu. It is a lamentable 
Fpectacle to seo the bankes of the Riuers set 
with infinite fruit-beari now oucr- 
whelmed with ruines of gilded 
and noble edifices ; the 
of skulls and boi 
killed or famished, and 


See under 


of ships, 
Purchas ii. 1748, 


Way and passage | К) 
8285 Вогез, in 


с. 1600.—'* Philip do Brito issued an order 
that a custom-houso should be planted at 
Serian (Serido) at which duties should be 
paid by all tho vessels of this Stato which 
went to trade with the kingdom of Pegu, 
and with the ports of Martavan, Tavay, 
Tenasserim, an Juncalon. . . . Now cor- 
tain merchants and shipowners from tho 
Coast of Coromandel refused obedience, 
and this led Philip do Brito to send a 
squadron of 6 ships and galliots with an 
imposing and excollont forco of soldiers on 
board, that they might cruiso on tho coast 
of Tenasserim, and compel al) the vessels 
that they met to como and pay duty at tho 
fortress of Serian.” —Bocarro, 135. 

1695.—'*9th. That tho Old house and 
Ground at Syrian, formerly bolonging to the 
English Company, may still be continued to 
them, and that thoy may have, liberty of 
building dwelling-houses, and warehouses, for 
the securing their Goods, as shall be neces- 
sary, and that more Ground be given them, 
if what they formerly had bo not sufficient.” 
Petition presented to the K. of Burma at 
Ava, by Ed. Fleetwood; iù Dalrymple, O.R. 
ii, 874. 

1726.—Zierjang (Syriam) іп Valentün, 
Choro., ке, 127, 

1727.—“ About 60 Miles to the Eastward 
of China Backaar (see CHINA-BUCKEER) 
is the Bar of Syrian, the only port now open 
for Trade in all the /’egu Dominions. . . . 
It was many Years in Possession of the 
Portuguece, till by their Insolence and Pride 
they were obliged to quit it.”"—.1. Hamilton, 
ii. 31-32; [ed. 1744]. 


SYUD,s. Ar. saiyid, ‘a lord? The 
designation in India of those who 
claim to be descendants of Maliommed. 
But the usage of Saiyid and Sharif 
varies in different parts of Mahoni- 
medan Asia. [“As a rule (much dis- 
puted) the Sayyid is a descendant 
rom Mahommed through his grand- 
child Hasan, and is a man of the 
en; whereas the Sharif derives from 

usayn and is a man of the sword? 
(Burton, Ar. Nights, iv. 209).] 


1404.—''On this day the Lord played 
at chess, for a great while, with cortain 
Zaytes; and Zaytes they call certain men 
who come of the lincage of Mahomad.”— 
Clavijo, 8 cxiv. (Markham, p. 141-2). 

1869.—'*11 y a dans l'Indo quatro classes 
do musulmans: les Saiyids ou descendants 
de Mahomet par Hucain, les Schuiths ou 
Arabes, nommés vulgairement Maures, les 
Pathans ou Afgans, ct los Mogols. Ces 
quatres classes ont chacuno fourni à la 
religion de saints personnages, qui sont 
souvent designés par ces dénominations, et 
par d'autres spécialement consacrées à cha- 
cune d'elles, telles quo Air pour les Saiyids, 
hân pour les Pathans, Mir:4, Beg, А90, 
et Khuchja pour les Mogols."—Garcin de 
Tassy, Religion Mus. dans l'Inde, 22, 


TABASHEER. 887 TACK-RAVAN. 


(The learned author is mistaken hero іп | and Moores, that it Tabaxlir."—ZLi 
supposing that the obsolete term Moor was | schoten, p. 104; he Soe. ii. 56]. ae 
in India specially applied to Arabs. It таз | 1837.— “ АШеа to these in a botanical 
spelled. olowing Portuguese custom, to| point of view is Saccharum aficinarum, 
a jommedans.) which has needlessly been ps not to 
have yielded saccharum, or the substanco 
known by this name to tho ancients; the 
samo authors conjecturing this to bo Taba- 
sheer. . . . Considering that this substance 
is pure silex, it is not likely to have been 
arranged with the honeys and described 
under the head of rept Zarxapor peor." 
—ARoyle on the Ant. of Hi ec 
p. 83. This confirms the views expre: 
in the article SUGAR. 

1851.—''In tho cavity of these cylinders 
wator is somotimes sccroted, or, less com- 
monly, an opaque white substance, becoming 
opaline when wetted, сойо of a flint 
secrotion, of which the plant divests itso! 
called Tabasheer, concerning the optical 
properties of which Sir David Brewster has 
made somo curious discoveries.” — Engl. 
Cycl. Nat. Hist. Section, article Bamboo. 


TABBY, з. Not Anglo-Indian. A 
kind of watered silk stuff; Sp. and 
Port. tabi, Ital. tabino, Fr. tabis, from 
Ar. «На, the name said to have been 
given to such stuffs from their being 
manufactured in early times in a 
quarter of Baghdad cal ed al-'attabiya ; 
and this derived its name from а 
prince of the 'Omeiyad family called 
Attüib. [See Burton, Ar. Nights, ii. 
371.] 

12th cent.— Tho "Attaliya . . . here аго 
mado the stuffs, called *Attablya, which are 
silks and cottons of divers colours.”—Jon 
J'ubair, p. 227. 

e P *Attabi.” Sco under SUC- 


TABOOT,s. The name applied in 
India to a kind of shrine, or model of 
a Mahommedan mausoleum, of flimsy 
material, intended to represent the 
tomb of Husain at Kerbela, which 
is carried in procession during the 
Moharram (see Herklots, 2nd ed. 119 


T 


TABASHEER, s. ‘Sugar of Bam- 
boo) A siliceous substance sometimes 
found in the joints of the bamboo, 
formerly prized as medicine, [also 
known in India as JBanslochan or 
Bdnskapür| The word is Pers. tabd- 
shir, but that is from the Skt. name 
of the article, tvakkshirad, and tavakk- 
shira. The substance is often con- 
founded, in name at least, by the old 
Materia Medica writers, with spodium 
and is sometimes called 4spodio di 
canna. See Ces. Federici below. Garcia 
De Orta goes at length into this 
subject (f. 193 seqq.). [See SUGAR.] 


с. 1150.—“ Tanah (miswritten Banah) est 
uno jolio villo située sur un grand golfe. 
. . . Dans les montagnes environnantes 
сгоїѕѕопё le . . . kana et le... tabüshir 
‚ « « Quant au tébachir, on le falsifio еп le 
mélangeant avec de la cendre d'ivoire; mais 
le voritablo cst colui qu'on extrait des 
racines du roseau dit . . . al Sharkt.”"— 
Ейгізі, i. 179. 

1563. — “Апа much less aro tho roots 
of the cane tabaxer; so that according to 
both the translations Avicena is wrong ; and 
Averrois says that it is charcoal from burn- 
ing the canes of India, whence it appears 
that he never saw it, sinco he calls such a 
white substanco charcoal."— Garcia, f. 195v. 

c. 1570.—'*Il Spodio si congela d'acqua 
in alcuno canne, e io n'ho trouato assai nel 
Peg quando faceuo fabricar la mia casa.” 
— без. Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 897. 

1578.—''The Spodium or Tabaxir of the 
Persians . . . was not known to the 
Greeks.”—<A costa, 295. 


c. 1580.—'* Spodium Tabaxir vocant, quo 
nomine v:lgus pharmacopoeorum Spodium 
factitium, quippe metallicum, inte ligunt. 
At eruditiores viri eo nomine lacrymam 

uandam, ex caudice arboris procerae in 
Tadia nascentis, albicantem, odoratam, 
facultatis refrigeratorino, et cor maximo 
roborantis itidem intelligunt.” — Prosper Al- 
pinus, Rerum Ægyptiarum, Lib. III. vii. 

1598.—'*. . . these Afambus have a certain 
Matter within them, which is (as it were) 
the pith of it . . . the Indians call it 
Sacar Mambu, which is as much as to say, 
as Sugar of Mambu, and is a те dee: 
Medicinable thing much esteemed, au 
much sought for by the Arabians, Persians, 


segg., and Garcin de Tassy, Rel. Musulm. 
dans Inde, 36). [The word is Ar. taba 
ta wooden box, coffin.’ The term use 
in N. India is taziya (see TAZEEA).] 


[1856.—'* Thero is generally over the vaul 
in which the corpso is deposited an oblong 
monument of stono or brick (called 'tar- 
keebeh’) or wood (in which сазе it is called 
M SENS Mod. Egypt., Sth od. 
1. 299. 


[TACK-RAVAN,s. A litter carried 
on men’s shoulders, used only by royal 
person It is Pers. AED 

travelling-throne In the Hindi o 


TAEL. 
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TAHSEELDAR. 


Behar the word is corrupted into 
tartarwdn. Е 


[е. 1660,—‹, f 
and Japan workmanship ; among which were 
tm rand araok -ravan, or travoll 

of exqui d 
тшгой,” — Bernier, ed, Constable, 128; in 
370, tact-ravan. 

53. —'*Mahommed Shah, omperor of 
deri, seated in a royal litter takht 
revan, which signifies a moving rone) 
issued from his camp. . . ."— Hanway, 
iv. 169.] 


6s. 8d., but the rate really varied with 
the price of silver. In 1879 an article 
in the Fortnightly Review puts it at 
5з. 74d. (Sept p.309); the exchange 
at Shanghai in London by telegraphic 
transfer, April 13, 1885, was 4s. 93d. ; 
[on Oct. 3, 1901, 2s. 73d.]. The word 
was apparently got from the Malays, 
among whom ‘ail or tahil is the name 
of a weight; and this again, as 
Crawfurd indicates, is probably from 
the India tola (q.v.). [Mr. Pringle 
writes: “Sir H. Yule does not refer 
to such forms as tahe (see below), taies 
(plural in Fryer’s New Account, p. 210, 
sub Machawo), Taye (see quotation 
below from Saris), tayes (see quota- 
tion below from Mocquet), or taey, 
and taeys (Philips translation of 
Linschoten, Hak. Soc. i. 149) These 
probably come through the medium 
of the Portuguese, in which the 
final } of the singular tael is changed 


into з in the plural. Such a form as’ 


might easily suggest a si 
wanting the final s, iuh Sree’ 
lar French and DS 


The Chinese scale of weight, wi 
their trade-names, ee : тро ih 


. . Several articles of Chinese 


beauty, and much ad-, 


* | айе, ‘collection.’ 


1 tale (see TAEL), 5 tales=1 buncal, 20 
buncals=1 catty, 900 catties-- 1 bahar.; 
and the catty of Achin as=2 lbs. 1 oz. 
13dr. Of these names, mace, tale and 
bahar (qq.v.) seem to be. of Indian 
origin, mayam, bangkal, and kat? Malay, 
1540. — “And thoso threo junks which 
were then taken, according to the assertion 
of those who were aboard, had contained 
in silver alone 200,000 taels (taes), which 
are in our money 300,000 cruzados, bosides 
much else of value with which they were 
freighted.”—Pinto, cap. xxxv. 


1598.—'*A Tael is a full ounce and а 
halfe Portingale weight."—Zinschoten, 44; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 149]. 

1599.— '* Est et ponderis genus, quod Tael 
vocant in Malacca. Tael unum in Malacca 
pendet 16 masas."-- De Bry, ii. 64. 

» “Four hundred cashes mako a 
cowpan (see KOBANG). Fouro cowpans 
аго опе mas. Foure masses make a Perduw 
(see PARDAO). Four Perdaws make a 
Tayel."—Capt. T. Davis, in Purchas, i. 128, 


с. 1608.—''Bezar stones are thus bought 
by the Taile . . . which is one Ounce, and 
e third part English.”—<Saris, in do., 392. 

1613.—“ А Taye is five shillinge sterling.” 
—Saris, in do. 369. 

1643.—''Les Portugais sont fort dosireux 
de ces Chinois pour esclaves , . . il y a des 
Chinois faicts à ce mestier . . . quand ils 
voyent quelque beau petit garcon ou fille 
++. les enleuent par force ct les cachent 
+ +» puis vionnent sur la riue do la mer, 
ou ils sçauent que sont les trafiquans à qui 
ils les vendent 12 et 15 tayes chacun, qui est 
enuiron 25 escus.”—Afocquet, 342. 

c. 1656.—“Vn Religieux Chinois qui a 
estó surpris aucc des femmes de dobaucho 
; * - Гоп a percé le col avec vn fer chaud 3 
à co fer est a 6 vne chaisne de fer 
d'enuiron dix brasses qu'il est obligé de 
traisner jusques à co qu'il ait apporté au 
Couuent trento theyls d'argent qu'ii faut 
gan amasse en demandant l'aumosne."— 

n Thevenot, Divers Voyages, ii. 67. 

[1683. — “Tho abovesaid Musk weyes 
Catteo 10: tahe 14: Mas 03. . . ."— 
Pringle, Diary Ft, St. Geo., 1st ser. ii. 34.] 


TAHSEELDAR, s The chief 
native) revenue officer of a subdivision 
tahsīl, conf. Pergunnah, Talook) of a 
istrict (see ZILLAH). ind. from 
Pers. tahsilddr, and that from Ar. 
This is a term 
of the Mahommedan administration 
Which we have adopted. It appears 
by the quotation А 


illiamson. 
catty, 100 catites--1 pecul=133% Ibs, | that the term was forme m loyed 
дой „ьш gives the weights of | їп Calcutta to паа Puce 


4 copangs (see KOPANG)—1 
mace, 5 mace=1 mayam, 16 areas 


keeper in a firm 


or private establish- 
ment, but this 


use 18 long obsolete. 
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[Possibly there was a confusion with 
talivildár, ‘a cashier.’] 


772. —Tahsildar, or Sezawaul, an 
officer employed for a monthly salary to 
collect the revenues.”—Glossary, in Verelst, 
View of Bengal, s.v.] 

1799.—'*. . . He (Tippoo) divided his 
country into 37 Provinces under Dowans 
(seo DEWAUN) . . . and ho subdivided 
these again into 1025 inferior districts, 
having each a Tisheldar.” — Letter of 
Munro, in Life, i. 215. 

А Ма ako continues to this haay 
es: of the petty pergunnah of Sheo- 
poro." — Fifth Report, 8З. 

1810.—**. . . the sircar, or tusseeldar 
(cash-keeper) receiving ono key, and tho 
master retaining tho other."— Williamson, 
Р.М. i. 209. 


[1826.—'*. . . I told him... that I was 


. . . tho bearer of letters to his head col- | 5! 


lector or T,huseeldam (sic) there.”—/an- 
durang Hart, cd. 1873, i. 155.] 


TAILOR-BIRD,s. This bird is so 
called from the fact that it is in the 
habit of drawing together “one leaf 
or more, generally two leaves, on each 
side of the nest, and stitches them 
together with cotton, either woven by 
itself, or cotton thread picked up; 
and after putting the thread through 
the leaf, it makes a knot at the end 
to. fix it” (Jerdon). It is Orthrotomos 
longicauda, Gmelin (sub-fam. Dry- 
moicinae). 


[1818.—“ qually curious in the structure 
of its nest, and far superior (to the baya) in 
tho variety and elegance of its plumage, is 
the tailor-bird of Hindostan” (here follows 
a description of its nest).—Forbes, Or. Mem., 
2nd ed. i. 33.] 


1883.—''Clear and loud above all... 
sounds the to-whee, to-whee, to-whee of 
the tailor-bird, а most plain-looking little 
greenish thing, but a skilful workman and a 
very Beaconsfield in the matter of keeping 
its own counsel. Aided by its industrious 
spouse, it will, when the monsoon comes 
on, spin cotton, or steal thrend from tho 
durzee, and sow together two broad leaves 
of the laurel in the pot on ү vory door- 
stop, and when it has warmly lined the bag 
so formed it will bring up thercin a e 
family of littlo tailors.” — Tribes on Му 
Frontier, 145. 


ТАЈ, s. Pers. (dj, ‘a crown.’ The 
most, famous and beautiful mausoleum 
in Asia; the Та} Mahal at Agra, 
erected by Shah Jahan over the burial- 

lace of his favourite wife Mumtaz-i- 
hal (‘Ornament of the Palace’) 
Banü Ведат. 


1663.—'*I shall not stay to. discourse of 
tho Monument of Ekbar, because what- 
ever beauty is there, is found in a far higher 
degree in that of Taj Mehale, which I am 
now going to describe to you... judgo 
whether had reason to зау that the 
Mausoleum, or Tomb of "Taj Mehale, is 
somothing worthy to be admired. For my 
part I do not yet well know, whether I am 
somewhat infected still with Indianismo ; 
but I must needs say, that I believe it ought 
to be reckoned amongst the Wonders of the 
World. . . ." — Bernier, E.T, 94-96; [ed. 
Constable, 293]. 

1665.—'*Of all the Monuments that are 
to bo seen at Agra, that of tho Wife of Cha- 
Jehan is tho most magnificent; she caus'd 
it to be set up on purpose near the Tasi- 
засан, to which all strangers must como, 
that they should admire it, Tho Tasimacan 
?Taj-i-mukam, ‘Place of the Taj '] isa great 

azar, or Market-place, comprised cf six 

reat courts, all EAE with Portico's ; 
under which there are Warehouses for Mer- 
chants. . . . Tho monument of this Begum 
or Sultaness, stands on the East side of the 
City. . . . I saw the beginning and com 
pleating of this great work, that cost two 
and twenty years labour, and 20,000 men 
always at work."—ZTuavernier, E.T. ii. 50; 
[ed. Ball, i. 109]. 

1856.— 

But far beyond compare, the glorious Taj, 

Seen from old Agra's towering battlements, 

And mirrored clear in Jumna's silont 


stream ; 
Sun-lighted, like a pearly diadem 
Set royal on the melancholy brow 
Of withored Hindostan; but, when the 


moon 

Dims the white marble with a softer light, 

Like some queencd maiden, veiled in 
dainty lace, 

And waiting for her bridegroom, stately, 


е, 
But LA transcendent in her loveliness,” 
The Banyan Tree. 


TALAING, п.р. The name by 
which the chief race inhabiting Pegu 
(or the Delta of the Irawadi) is known 
to the Burmese. The Talaings were 
long the rivals of the Burmese, alter- 
nately conquering and conquered, but 
the Burmese have, on the whole, so 
long predominated, even in the Delta, 
that the use of the Talaing language 
is now nearly extinct in Pegu proper, 
though it is still spoken in Martaban, 
and among the descendants of emi- 
gud into Siamese territory. We 

ave adopted the name from the 

Burmese to designate the race, but 
their own name for their people is 
Моп or Man Geo MONE). 

Sir Arthur Phayre has regarded the 
name Talaing as almost undoubtedly 
a form of Telinga. The reasons given 
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words ‘Talaing’ and ‘Telingana’ is 

urely accidental ; and all deductions, 
Fistorical or etymological . . . from the 
resemblance . . . must necessarily be 
void ab initio” (Notes on Early Hist. 
and Geog. of Br. Burma, Pt. ii. pp. 
11-12, Rangoon, 1884). 

Here we leave the question. It is 
not clear whether Prof. F. gives the 
story of Alompra as a historical fact, 
or as a probable explanation founded 
on the etymology. ‘Till this be clear 
we cannot say that we are ultogether 
satisfied. But the fact that we have 
been unable to find any occurrence of 
Talaing earlier than Symes’s narrative 
is in favour of his view. 

Of the relics of Talaing literature 
almost nothing is known. Much is to 
be hoped from the studies of Prof. 
Forchhammer himself. 

There are linguistic reasons for con- 
necting the Talaing or Mun people 
with the so-called Kolarian tribes of 
the interior of India, but the point is 
not yet a settled one. [Mr. Baines 
notes coincidences between the Mon 
and Munda languages, and accepts 
the connection of Talaing with Telinga 
(Census Report, 1891, i. p. 128).] 

1795.—''* Tho present King «е Birmans 
. .. has abrogated some sevaro' penal laws 
1 imposed by his predecessors osi ihe Taliens, 
was entirely unknown as an appella- | or native Peguers. Justice i$-uüow impar- 

tially distributed, and the onij-distinction 


tion of the Mans, and that it nowhere : ias Bi da Tali 
occurs in either i ni at present between a Birman and a Tali 
inscriptions or older consists in the exclusion of the latter from 


palm-leaves, and that by all nations i er." 
of Further India the people in question Ii окне praat Oud. over o 


is known by names related to either 
Mun or Реди. „Не goes on: *The| ТАТАРОІМ, з. А word used by 
оа Пааша is the term by which|the Portuguese, and after them by 
s г Muns acknowledged their total | French and other Continental writers, 
ient their being vanquished and | as well as by some English travellers 
n a aves of their Burmese conqueror. | of the 17th century, to designate the 
ey were no longer to bear the name | Buddhist monks of Ceylon and the 
u Indo-Chinese countries. The origin 


[e овог Кел: Alompra sti 
i hem with an appellation sugges- | of the ex ion i - 
tive at page. ob eels submission and SED Allegoix, Mi E Desai 
атаа. laing means” (in the | Royaume Thai ou Siam (ii. 93) says: 
M nguage) sone who is trodden | “Тез Européens les ont appelés tala- 
EH pict a А ve... Alompra | poins, probablement du nom de 
Nati rd Merisea more effec- | l'éventail qu'ils tiennent à la main, 
eee ears pee hea nationa] lequel s'appelle talapat cm signifie 
burning their books forbidding. ths | Тыкан ma Gilder ees 


use of their ] е | Talapannam, Pali, ‘a leaf u in 
mes paler gm end dr muisti, writing, &c. This at first sight seems 


д {о have nothing to 
DDOROM CR IP EET ES. 
Yet vin tha а uerit 3000 tions from Pinto throw some possible 


Pu ES ETE light, and afford probability to thi 
rma, The similarity of the two SED which AES Ка by 


are дуры; and may be briefly 
stated in two extracts from his Essay 
On the History of Pegu (J. As. Soc. 
Beng., vol. xlii. Pt. i): “The names 
given in the histories of Tha-htun and 
Pegu to the first Kings of those cities 
are Indian; but they cannot be ac- 
cepted as historically true. The 
countries from which the Kings are 
said с have derived n: ori K alos 
may be nised as Karnáta, Kalinga, 
SS and Vizianagaram .. + probably 
mistaken for the more famous Vijay- 
алпарат... . The word Talingdna never 
occurs in thé Peguan histories, but 
only the more ancient name Kalinga” 
(op. cit. pp. 39-33). “The early settle- 
ment of a colony or city for trade, on 
the coast of Rimanya by settlers from 
Talingina, TRUM accounts for 
the name ing, by which the 
people of Pegu are known to the 

urmese and all peoples of the west. 
But the Peguans call themselves by 
a different name... Mun, Mwun, 
or Mon” (ibid. p. 34). 

Prof. Forchhammer, however, who 
has lately devoted much labour to the 
study of Talaing: archeology and 
literature, entirely rejects this view. 
He states that prior to the time of 
Alompra’s conquest of Pegu (middle 
of 18th century) the name Talaing 
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Koeppen (Rel. des Buddhas, i. 331 
nate), and by Bishop Bigandet (J. Ind. 
Archip. iv. 220). [Others, however, 
derive it from 
(not tila), ‘lord,’ porn, © wealth."] 


opinion of all, that in this Procession wero 
40,000 Priests . . . most of them wero of 
difforent dignities, and called Grepos, Tala- 


grepos (&c.). Now by the ornaments they | Bi 


wear, as also by tho devices and ensigns 
which. they carry in their hands, they may 
bo distinguished."—p. 218. 


» “O Chaulainha lhe mandou hia 


carta por hum seu Grepo Talapoy, religioso | d. 


já до idado do oitenta annos." — Pinto, ch. 

exlix. By Cogan: “The Chaubinkaa sont 

the King a Lotter by one of his Priests that 

was fourscore yoars of age.”—Coyan, 199. 
ae Talapoins.” Seo under COS- 
с. 1583.—'*. . . 51 veggono lo case di 
legno tutte dorate, et ornato di bellissimi 
pandin fatti alla loro vsanza, nello quali 

abitano tutti i Talapoi, che sono i loro 
Frati, che stanno a gouerno del Pagodo."— 
Gasparo Balbi, f. 96. 

. . 1586.—'' There aro . . . many good houses 
for the Eu to preach in." —. Fitch, 
in Hakl. ii. 93. 

1597.—'* The Talipois persuaded the Jan- 
goman,\brother to the King of еди, to vsurpe 
tho Kingdome, which he refused, pretending 
his Oath. They replied that no Religion 
hindered, if he placed his brother in tho 
Vahat, that is, a Golden Throne, to be adored 
of the people for a God."—JVicolas Pimenta, 
in Purchas, іі. 1747. 


1612.—'* There aro in all those Kingdoms 
many persons belonging to differont Religious 
Orders ; ono of which in Pegu they call Tala- 
pois.”—Couto, V. vi. 1. 


1659. — * Whilst we looked on those 
temples, wherin theso horrid idols sat, there 
came the Aracan Talpooys, or Priests, and 
fell down before tho idols."— Walter Schulze, 
Reisen, 77. E 

1689. — * S'il vous arrive de fermer la 
bouche aux Talapoins et de mettre on 6vi- 
dence leurs erreurs, no vous attendez qu'à 
les avoir pour ennemis implacables.”—Lett. 
Edif. xxv. 64. 

1690.—''Their Religious they call Tela- 

i, who are not bike vou Fryers, 

iving upon the Alms of the People: and so 

highly venerated by them that they would 
be glad to drink the Water wherein they 
wash their Hands.”—Ocington, 592. 


eguan Tilapoin, tala 


1696.—'*. . . à permottre d de son 
royaume aux -Talapoins."— ru: 
Caractéres, ed. Jouast, 1881, ii. 305. vua 

1725.— '* This great train is usually closed 
by tho Priests or Talapois and Musicians.” 
— Valentijn, v. 142. 

1727.—“ The other Sects aro taught by 
the Talapoins, who. . . preach up Moralit 
to bo tho best Guide to human Life, ап 
affirm that a good Life in this World can 
only recommend us in the next to havo our 
Souls transmigrated into tho Body of some 
innocent Beast."—A. Hamilton, i. 151; [ed. 
1744, i. 152]. 

»  *Tho great God, whose Adoration 
is left to their Tallapoles or Priests."— 
Ibid. ii. ; [ed. 1744, ii. 54]. 

1759.—'* When asked if they believed tho 
existence of any SurEnroR BEING, they (tho 
Carianners (Carens)) roplied that the 
üraghmahs and Реди Tallopins told them 
so."—Lotter in Dalrymple, Or. Кер. i. 100. 


1766. — “André Dex Couches. Combien 
avez-vous do soldats! Огош. Quatre- 
vingt-mille, fort médiocrement payés. А. 
es С. Et de talapoins? Cr. Cent vingt 


mille, tous faineans et trés riches. Il est 
vrai que dans la derniere guerre nous avons 
été bien battus; mais, en récom nos 
talapoins ont fait trés grando chèro," &c.— 
Voltaire, Dial. xxii. André Des Couches à 
Siam. 

c. 1818.— A certain priest or Talapoin 
conceived an inordinate affection for a 
garment of an elegant shape, which ho 
possessed, and which he dili, ently preserved 
to prevent its wearing out. He died without 
correcting his irregular affection, and im- 
mediately becoming a louse, took up his 
abode in his favourite garment."—Sanger- 
mano, p. 20. 

1880. — “Tho Phongyies (Eomae or 
Buddhist Monks, sometimes called Tala- 

ins, a namo given to thom, and intro- 

uced into Europe by the Portuguese, from 
their carrying a fan formed of t&la-pat, or 
palm-leaves.”—Saty. Reo, Feb. 21, p. 266, 
quoting Bp. Bigandet, 


TALEE, s Tam. tdi. A small 
trinket of gold which is fastened b 
а string round the neck of а marri 
woman in S. India. It may be a 
curious question whether the word 
may not be an adaptation from the 
Ar. «И, “qui signifie proprement: 
rononcer la formule 14 iléha ill 
Allâh. . . . Cette formule, écrite sur 
un morceau de papier, servait d'amu- 
lette . . . le tout était renfermé 
dans un étui auquel on donnait le nont 
de taklil” (Dozy & Engelmann, 340). 
These Mahommedan tahiils were worn 
by a band, and were the origin of the 
Span. word tali ‘a baldrick [But 
the talee is a Hindu, not a Mahom- 
medan ornament, and there seems no 
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doubt that it takes its name from Skt. 
tala, ‘the palmyra’ (see TALIPOT), 
it being the original ране for 
women to wear this leat dipped in 
saffron-water (Mad. Glos, s.v. Logam, 
Malabar, i. 184)] The Indian word 
appears to occur first in Abraham 
Ho rius but the custom 18 alluded 
by carly. writers, e.g. Gouvea, Synodo, 
43v. 
1651. — “So. the Bridegroom takes this 
Tali, and ties it round the neck of his 
bride.”"—Rogerius, 45. ар 
1672.—''Among somo of the Christians 
thoro is also an evil custom, that thoy for 
tho greater tightening and fast-making of 
the marri o ‘bond, allow tho Bridegroom 
to tie a Tali or littlo band round the rido's 
nock ; although in my-time this was as 
much as possible denounced, seeing that it 
is a custom derived from Heathenism."— 
Baldaeus, Zeylon (German), 408. 
1674.—'' Tho bridegroom attaches to the 
neck of the bride а line from which hang 
threo little pieces of gold in honour of the 
three gods: and this they call Tale; and it 
is the sign of being а married woman.”— 
Faria y Sousa, Asia Port., ii. 707. 
1704. — “ Praeterea, quum moris hujus 
Regionis sit, ut infantes sex vel septem 
annorum, interdum etiam in teneriori actate, 


to 
f. 


ex genitorum consensu, matrimonium in- 
dissolubile de praesenti contrahant, per 
impositionom „ seu aureae tesserae 


nuptialis, uxoris collo pensilis : missionariis 
mandamus ne hujusmodi irrita matrimonia 
inter Christianos fleri permittant."— Decree 

Card. Tournon, in Norbert, Mem. Hist. i. 


1726.—'' And on tho betrothal day the 
Tali, or bride's botrothal band, is tied round 
her nock by tho Bramin . . . and this she 
must not untie in her husband's life."— 
Valentijn, Choro. 51. 

[1813.—'*. . . tho tali, which is a ribbon 
with a gold head hanging to it, is hold 
ready ; and, being shown to tho company, 
somo prayers and blessings aro ERU ; 
after pane ibrida E m takes it, and 
hangs it about the bride's neck."— Fore. 
Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 312.] ` М 


TALIAR, TARRYAR, з А 
watchman (S. India) Tam. talatydri, 
[from talai, ‘head, a chief watchman]. 


1680.—'' The Peons and Tarryars i 
quest of two soldiers who had pue 
returned with answer that they could not 
light of them, whereupon the Peons were 
turned out of service, but upon Verona’s 
intercession were taken in again and fined 
each one month's pay, and to re y the 
aleo т Pedda Nalga тез mene ae 

ai was i 
Ec peada gu Enel in like 
Consns., Feb. 10. 
Madras, 1873, No. III. p. 3, B 
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.—“ Taliars and Peons appointed to 
Bises the Black Town. . . ET Wheeler, 
i, 267. 

1707.—“ Resolving to march 250 soldiers, 
200 talliars, and 200 peons.”—Jbid. ii. 74. 

.—“In every village a particular 

„= called теа, аро а at night, 
and is answerable for all that may bo stolen.'" 
—Buchanan, Mysore, i. 3.] 


TALIPOT, s. The great-leaved 
fan-palm of S. India and Ceylon, 
Corypha wmbraculifera, L. The name, 
from Skt. tdla-patira, Hind. (арӣ, 
*Jeaf of the tdla tree, properly applies. 
to the leaf of such a tree, or to the 
smaller leaf of the palmyra (Borassus 
flabelliformis), used for many purposes, 
eg. for slips to write on, to make fans 
and umbrellas, &с. See OLLAH, PAL- 

TALAPOIN. Sometimes we 
find the word used for an umbrella, 
but this is not common. The quota- 
tion from Jordanus, though using no 
name, refers to this tree. ae 
says: “These trees were called in 
Indian speech fala, and there grew on 
them, as there grows at the tops of 
the palm-trees, a fruit resembling 
balls of wool” (Indika, vii.).] 


c. 1828,—‘ In this India are certain trees 
which have leaves so big that five.or six mon 
can very well stand under the sksde of one 
of them.”—Fr. Jordanus, 29-30.. .. . . 


о. 1430.—'* These leaves are used in this 
country for writing upon instead of paper, 
and in rainy weather are carried on tho 
head as a covering, to kéep off tho wet 
Three or four sparsana travelling ether 
can be covered by one of these leaves 
stretched out." And again: “ Тһеге is 
also SA апей tal, the Mexos fiic 
are oxtremely large, and upon which the; 
ERG Conti i India in the X V. Cent, 

and 13. 


1672. +“ Talpets or sunshades.” — Bal- 
daeus, Dutch ed., 102. 


1681.—‘‘ There are three other trees that 
must not be omitted. The first is Talipot. 
‚ . ."—Knoz, 15. 


»  '"'Thoy (the priests) have the honour- 
of carrying tho Tallipot with the broad 
end over their heads foremost ; which none 
but the King does."—Jbid. 74. [See TALA- 


1803.—''The talipot tree . . . affords a. 
prodigious leaf, impenetrable to sun or rain, 
and large enough to shelter ten шеп. Itis 
a natural umbrella, and is of as eminent 
service in that country as а t-coat treo 
would bent ae A leot of tho talipot-tree 
is a teni e soldier, a to tba 
traveller, and a book to. the scholar.”— 
Sydney Smith, Works, Srd ed. iii. 15. 


TALISMAN. 


1874.—''. . . dans les embrasures . . . 
s'étalaient des bananiers, des tallipots. . . ." 
-Franz, Souvenirs d'un Cosaque, ch. iv. 


1881.—'' The lofty head of the talipot 


lm . .. the proud queen of the tribo in 
Jeylon, towers above the scrub on every side. 
Its trunk is perfectly straight and white, 
like a slender marble column, and often more 
than 100 feet high. Each of tho fans that 
compose the crown of leaves cpvers a semi- 
circle of from 12 to 16 feet radius, a surface 
of 150 to 200 squaro feet."— Haeckel's Visit to 
Ceylon, Е.Т. p. 129. 


TALISMAN,s. This word is used 
by many medieval and post-medieval 
writers for what we should now call 
a moollah, or the like, a member of 
the Mahommedan clergy, so to call 
them. It is doubtless the corruption 
of some Ar. term, but of what it is not 
easy to say. Qu. talāmiza, * disciples, 
students’? [See Burton, Ar. Nights, 
ix. 165.] On this Prof. Robertson 
Smith writes : “I have got some fresh 
light on your Talisman. 

“Үү. Bedwell, the father of English 
Arabists in his Catalogue of the 
Chapters of the Turkish Alkoran, pub- 
lished (1615) along with the Mohum- 
medis Imposturae, and Arabian Trudg- 
man, has the following, quoted froin 
Postellus de Orbis Concordia, i. 13: 
*Haec precatio (the Гаа) illis- est 
communis ut nobis dominica: et ita 
quibusdum ad battologiam usque re- 
citatur ut centies idem, aut duo aut 
tria vocabula repetant dicendo, Al- 
hamdu lillah, hamdu lillah, hamdu 
lillah, et cetera ejus vocabula eodem 
modo. Idque facit in publicà oratione 
Taalima, id est sacrificulus, pro his 
qui negligenter orant ut aiunt, ut ea 
Tepititione suppleat eorum erroribus 
.. .. Quidam medio in campo tam 
assidue, ut defessi considant ; alii cir- 
cumgirando corpus; etc. 

“Here then we have a form with- 
out the s and one which from the 
vowels seem to be tma, ‘a very 
learned man. "This, owing to the in- 
fluence of the guttural, would sound 
in modern pronunciation nearly as 
Taalima. At the same time tZ lima is 
not tlie name of an oflice, and prayers 
on' behalf of others can be undertaken 
hy апу one who receives a mandate, 
and is paid for them; so it is very 
possible that Postellus, who was an 
Arabic scholar, made the pointing Buit 
his idea of the word meant, and that 
the real word is talami, a shortened 
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form, recognised by Jawhari, and other 
Кесар ers of talümidh, ‘dis- 
ciples. hat students should turn a 
penny by saying prayers for others is 
very natural" This, therefore, con- 
firms our conjecture of the origin. 


1338.—'* Thoy treated mo civilly, and set 
mo in front of their mosque during their 
Easter; nt which mosque, on account of its 
being their Easter, there were assembled 
from divers quarters a number of their 
Cadini, i.e. of their bishops, and of their 
Talismani, i.e. of their priests,"— Letter of 
Friar Pascal, in Cathay, &c., p. 235. 


1471. — “In questa città è vna fossa 
d'acqua nel modo di vna fontana, la qual'è 
guardata da quelli suoi Thalassimani, cio’ 
proti; quest’ acqua dicono che ha gran 
verti contra la lebra, e contra lo caualette.” 
—Giosafa Barbaro, in Ramusio, ii. f. 107. 

1535.— 
©“ Non vi sarebbo рій confusione 

S'a Damasco il Soldan desso l'assalto ; 

Un muover d'armo, un correr di peraone 

Е di talacimanni un gridar d'alto,” 

Ariosto, xviii. 7. 

1554.— Talismannos habent hominum 
genny templorum ministerio dicatum, . . .” 

usbeq. Epistola. i. p. 40. 

c. 1590.—** Vt "Falismanni, qui sint com- 
modius intelligatur: sciondum, certos esso 
gradus Mahumetanis eorum qui legum 
apud ipsos periti sunt, et partim jus dicunt, 
partim legom interpretantur. Ludovicus 

sanus ladrensis in hunc modum ` com- 
parat eos cum nostris Ecclesiasticis, . . . 
Muphtim dicit esse inter ipsos instar vel 
Papae nostro, vel Patriarchae. Graecorum. 
« . « Huic proximi sunt Cudilescheri. . . . 
Bassanus hos cum Opes d nostris 
comparat. Sequuntur Cadij . . . locum 
obtinent Episcopi. Secundum hos sunt cis 
Hoggiae,* qui seniores dicuntur, yt Graecis 
et nostris Presbyteri, Excipiunt Hoggias 
Talismani, seu Presbyteros Diaconi, Vitimi 
sunt Dervisii, qui Calogeris Graecorum, 
monachis nostris respondent. Talismani 
Mahumetanis ad preces interdiu et noctu 
uinquis excitant." — Leunclacius, Annales 
Zultanorun Othmanidarum, cd. 1650, 414. 


1010.—'*Some hauing two, some fouro, 
some sixo adioyning turrets, exceeding high, 
and oxceeding slender: tarrast aloft on the 
outside like the maino top of a ship... 
from which tho Talismanni with elated 
voices (for they vse no bels) do congregato 
the people. . . ."—Saadys, p. 31. 

c. 1630.—'* Tho Fylalli converso most in 
the Alcoran. The Deruissi aro wandering 
wolves in sheepos clothing. Tho Talis- 
manni regard the houres of prayer by 
turning the 4 hour'd glasse, The Muyesint 
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battologuiz- 


crio from tho tops of Mosques, 
Я ir 261; 


ing Liala Hyllu а." — Sir T. Herbert, 
[and see cd. 1677, р. 323]. 
1678.—“‘If he can read liko а Clerk a 
Chapter out of the Alcoran . .; ho sball 
bo crowned with tho honour of being а 
Mullah or Talman. . . ."—Fryer; 368. 
1687.—‘'. . . It is reported by tho Turks 
hat.. . the victorious Sultan . » - went 
with all Magnificent pomp and solemnity 
to pay his thanksgiving and dovotions at 
tho SER of Sancta Sophia ; tho Magnifi- 
cence so pleasod him, that he immediately 
added a yearly Rent of 10,000 zcchins to tho 
formor Endowments, for the maintenanco of 
Imaums or Priests, Doctours of their Law, 
"Talismans and others who continually at- 
tond thero for the education of youth. ..- 
—Sir P. Куса, Present State of the Ottoman 


Empire, p. 91. 
TALIYAMAR, s. Sca-Hind. for 


cut-water.’ Port. talhamur.— Roebuck. 


TALLICA, s. Hind. from Ar tœ- 
Шаһ An invoice or schedule. 


1082.—^. . . that һе... would send 
another Droga (Daroga) or Customer on 

rposo to take our Tallicas. — Hedges, 
Diary, Dec. 26; (Hak. Soc. i. 00. Also sco 
under KUZZANNA]. 


TALOOK, з. This word, Ar. twal- 
luk, from root 'elaf, ‘to hang or 
depend, has various shades of mean- 
ing in different parts of India. In 
S.and W. India it is the subdivision 
of а district, presided over as regards 
revenue matters by a tahseeldar. In 
Bengal it is applied to tracts of pro- 
prietary land, sometimes mot easily 
distinguished from Zemindaries, and 
sometimes subordinate to or dependent 
on Zemindars In the N.W. Prov. 
and Oudh the ta’allu& is an estate the 
rofits of which are divided between 
ifferent proprietors, one being supe- 
rior, the other inferior (see TALOOK- 
DAR). Twalluk is also used in Hind. 
for ‘department’ of administration. 


1885. — In October, 1779, the Dacca 
Council were greatly disturbed in their 
minds by the appearance amongst them of 
John Doe, who was then still in his primo. 
One Chundermoneo demised to John 
und his assigns certain “lands in tho per- 

inna Bullera . . . whereupon George IIT., 

the Graco of God, of Great "Britain, 
franco, and Ireland, King, Defender of the 
Faith, and so forth, commanded the Sheriff 
of Calcutta to give John Doo possession. 
At this Mr. Shakspeare burst into fury, 
and in language which must have surprised 
John Doe, proposed ‘that а sezmwul be ap- 
panied for the collection of Patparrah 

'а100Е, with directions to pay the samo 
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into Bullera cutcherry.’”—Sir J. Stephen 
tones and Impey, it. 159-60. A зазӣнаї 
is “ап officer spodially appointed to collect 
tho revenue of an estate, from the managc- 
ment of which the owner or farmor has been 


removed. "—( Wilson). 


TALOOKDAR, s Hind. from 


Pers. DUE ET *the holder of a 


айы? ү ТАТООК) in either of the 
that word; ùe. either a 


senses 0 e 
Government officer collecting the 
revenue of a (аи (though in this 

obsolete 


sense it is probably now 
everywhere), or the holder of an estate 
so desi; ated. The famous Talookdars 
of Oudh are large landowners, possess- 
ing both villages of which they are 
E roprietors, and other villages, in 
etek here are subordinate holders, 
in which the Talookdar is only the 
superior Leite. (see Carnegie, Ka- 
chari Technicalities). 

[1769.—“... inticements aro frequently 
employed by tho Talookdars to augment 
tho concourse to their lands,”—Verelst, View 
of Bengal, App. 233. Іа his Glossary ho 

efines ** Talookdar, the Zemcen-dar of a 
small district."] 


TAMARIND, s. The pod of the 
tree which takes its name from that 
nroduct, Tamarindus indica, L., Х.О, 

eguminosac, 16 is a tree cultivated 
throughout India and Burrüa for the 
sake of the acid pulp of the fd, which 
is laxative and cooling, forming a most 
refreshing drink in fever. The tree is 
not believed by Dr. Brandis to be in- 
digenous in India, but is supposed to 
be so in tropical Africa. The origin 
of the name is curious. It is Ar. 
tamar-icl-Hind, ‘date of India or 

rhaps rather in Persian form, lamar- 
i-Hinli. It is possible that the 
original name may have been thamar, 
‘fruit? of India, rather than tamar, 
‘date.’ 


1298.—'' When they havo taken a mcer- 
chant vessel, they force the merchants to 
swallow a stuff called Tamarindi, mixed 
in sea-water, which produces a violent 
purging.” —Marco Polo, 2nd cd., ii. 383. 

c. 1335.—'* L'arbre appelé hummar, c'est 
à dire al-tamar-al-Hindi, est un arbre 
sauvage qui couvre les montagnes."— 
Mastlik-al-absar, in Not. et Ext. xiii. 175. 

. 1563.—'' It is called in Malavar puli, and 
in Guzerat ат, and this is the namo they 
hayo among all the other people of this 
India; and tho Arab calls it tamarindi, 

use lamar, as ga well know, is our 
tamara, or, as the Castilians say, datil [i.e. 
date] so that tamarindi are ‘dates of 
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India’; and this was becauso tho Arabs 
could not think of a name more appropriato 
on account of its having stones inside, and 
not because oither the treo or tho fruit had 
апу resemblance,"— Garcia, f. 200. [Puli is 
tho Malayal. name ; «ubiliiis probably Hind. 
nli, Skt. amlika, ‘the tamarind.'] 

€. 1580.—‘ In febribus verd pestilentibus, 
atque omnibus aliis ex putridis, exurentibus, 
aquam, in qua multa copia Tamarindorum 
infusa fuerit cum saccharo ebibunt."— 
Prosper на (De Plantis Acgypt.) ed. 
Lugd. Bat. 1735, ii. 20. 

1582,—:*' They have a great store of Tama- 
rindos. . . ."—Castaitede, by N.L. f. 94. 

1598.—'* Tamarinde is by tho Acgyptians 
called Derelside (qu. dar-al-sayyida, ‘Our 
Lady’s_treo’?)." — Linschoten, Hak. Soc. 
ii. 121.] 

1611.—'*That wood which we cut for 
firewood did all hang trased with cods of 
[Ens fruit (as big as a Bean-cod in 
‘ngland) called Tamerim ; it hath a ve 
soure tast, and by the Apothecaries is held 
good against'the Scurvie.”—N. Dounton, in 
Purchas, i. 277. 

1623.—‘‘Tamarinds, which the Indians 
call Наше" (imli, as in quotation from 
PET above). — P. della Valle, Hak. Soc. 
1. 9: 


1829.—** A singularly beautiful Tamarind 
tree (ever the most graceful, and amongst 
the most magnificent of trees). . . ."— Мет. 
of Col. Mountain, 98. 

1877.—*'Tho natives have a saying that 
sleeping beneath the ‘Date of Hind" gives 
you fever, which you cure by slecping under 
anim tree (Melia azedirachta), tho lilac of 
Persia." —Burton, Siud Recisited, i. 92. Tho 
nin S NEEM) (pace гаре Burton) is.not 
tho ‘lilac of Persia" (sce BUCKYNE). The 
projudice against encamping or sleeping 
under a tamarind tree is general in India. 
But, curiously, Bp. Pallegoix speaks of it as 
the practice of the Siamese “ќо rest an 
play under the benoticent shade of tho 
Tamarind."—(Vese. du Конте Thuit оч 
Siam, 1. 138). 


TAMARIND-FISH, s This is an 
excellent zest, consisting, according to 
Dr. Balfour, of white pomfret, cut in 
transverse slices, and preserved in 
tamarinds. The following is a note 
kindly given by the highest authority 
on Indian fish matters, Dr. Francis Day : 


“My account of Tamarind fish is very 
short, and in my Fiskes of Malabar as 
follows :— 

“Те best Tamarind fish is propared 
from the Scir fish (see SEER-FISH), and 
from tho Lates calcarifer, known as Cockup in 
Calcutta ; and a rather inferior quality from 
the Polynemus (or Roc-ball, to which genus 
tho Mango-fish belongs), and the more 
common from any kind of fish.’ Tho above 
refers to Malabar, and moro especially to 
Cochin. Since I wrote my Fishes of Malabar 
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I have made many inquiries as to Tamarind 
fish, and found that tho white pomfret, 
where it is taken, appears to be the best for 
making tho preparation," 


TAMBERANEE, s. Maluyül, tem- 
burdn, ‘Lord ; God, or King? It isa 
title of honour among the Nairs, and 
is also assumed by Saiva monks in the 
Tamil countries. [The word is de- 
rived from Mal. tam, ‘one’s own,’ purdn, 
“Јога? The junior male members of 
the Maiayali Rajo's family, until they 
come of age, are called Tamban, and 
after that Zamburdn, The female mem- 
bers are similarly styled Tambatti and 
eer (Logan, Malabar, iii. Gloss. 
S.v.). 

1510.—''Dico l'altro Tamarai: zoo Рог 
Dio! L'altro respódo Tamarani: zoe Per 
Dio."— V'arthema, ed. 1517, f. 45. 

, [c. 1610. —'* Thoy (the Nairs) call the King 
in their Innguage Tambirai: 


ne, meaning 
‘ God. "—Pyrard de Lacal, Y' **. Soc, i. 357. ] 


TANA, TANNA, шр. Thana, а 
town on the Island of Salsette on tlie 
strait (‘River of Tana’) dividing that 
island from the mainland and 20 m. 
Х.Е. of Bombay, and in the сапу 
Middle Ages the seat of a Hindu 
kingdom of the Konkan (see CONCAN), 
as well as a seaport of importance. 16 
is still a small port, and is the chief 
town of the District which bears its 
name. 

с. 1020.—“ From Dhár southwards to the 
river Nerbudda, nine; thence to Mahrat- 
des... eighteen; thence to Konkan, of 


d which the capital is Tana, on tho sea- 


shore, twenty-five parasangs."—.1/- Bird, 
in Elliot, і. 60, 

[c. 1150.—** Tanah," miswritten Banah. 
Sce under TABASHEER.] 

1298.—'* Tana is а great Kingdom lying 
towards tho West... . Thero is much 
traflic here, and many ships and merchants 
frequent the placo.” —Marco Polo, Bk. III. 
ch. 27. 

1321.—'' After their blessed martyrdom, 
which occurred on the Thursday beforo 
Palm Sunday in Thana of India, I baptisod 
nbout 90 persons in a certain city called 
Parocco, ten days’ journey distant there- 
from, and I have since baptised moro than 
twenty, besides thirty-five who wero bap- 
tised between Thana and Supera (Supara)." 
as of Friar Jordanus, in Cathay, &c., 


c. 1323.—'* And having thus embarked I 
passed over in 28 days to Tana, whero for 
the faith of Christ four of our Minor Friars 
had suffered martyrdom. . . . Tho land is 
under the dominion of tho Saracens. . , .” 
— Fr. Odoric, Ibid. i. 51-58. 
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1516.—':25 leagues further on the coast 
is а fortress of the before-named king, called 
"Tana-Mayambw" (this is perhaps rather 
Bombay).— Barbosa, 68. p 

1529.—“ And becauso the norwest winds 
blew strong, winds contrary to his course, 
aftor going a little way ho turned and 

anchored in sight of the island, whero wero 
stationed the foists with their captain-in- 
chief Alixa, who soeing our fleot in motion 
put on his oars and assombled at the River 
of Tana, and when tho wind came round our 
fleot mado sail, and anchored at the mouth 
of the River of Tana, for the wind would 

not allow of its entering.”—Correa, E E 

1673.—'' The Chiof City of this Islan is 
called Tanaw ; in which is Seven’ Churches 
and Colleges, the chiefest one of the 
Paulistines (soe PAULIST). .. . Hero aro 
made d Stuffs of Silk and Cotton."— 


Fryer, 18. 


ТАМА, THANA, s. А Police 
station. Hind. thdna, апа, [Skt. 
запа, ‘a place of sianding, а post]. 
From the quotation OE it woul 
seem that the term originally meant 
a fortified post, with its garrison, for 
the military occupation of the country ; 
a meaning however closely allied to 
the present use. : 

с. 1640-50.—Thanah means a corps of 
cavalry, matchlockmen, and archers, sta- 
tioned within an enclosure. Their duty is 
to guard the roads, to hold tho places sur- 
rounding tho TThánah, and to despatch 
provisions (rasad, see RUSSUD) to tho next 
"Thánah." — Padishah námah, quoted by 
Blockmann, in Aia, i. 


TANADAR, THANADAR, s 
The chief of a police station (see 
ТАМА), Hind. thdnaddr. This word 
was adopted in a more military sense 
at dn early date by the Portuguese, 
and is still in habitual use with us in 
the civil sense. 


1616.—In a letter of 4th Feb. 1515 (i.e. 
1516) tho King Don Manoel constitutes 
Joño Machado to be Tanadar and captain 
of land forces in Goa.—Archiv. Port. Orient, 
fasc. 5, 1-3. 

1519.—''Senhor Duarte Pereira; this is 
the manner in which you will exercise your 
office of Tannadar of this Isle of Tycoari 
(фе. Goa), which the Senhor Capitüo will 
now enchargo you with.”—Jbid. p. 35. 

с. 1548.—'' In Aguaci is а great m: 
(mizquita), which is occupied by the in 
dars, but which belongs to His Highness ; 
and certain pelayas, (yards?) in which bate 
(paddy) is collected, which also belong to 

3 Pine "—Tombo in Subsidios, 216. 

12.—'*So all the force went aboard 
fhe Tight boats, and the Governor in his 
bastard-galley entered the river with a 


grand clangour of music, and when be was 
їп mid-channel there came to his galley a 
boat, in which was the Tanadar of the 


itv (Dabul), and going aboard tho galle; 
ERAN D self 65 the Governor wit! 


presen | 
much humility, and begged pardon of his 
offences. . . P Couto, .d LN 

[1813.—'* Tho third in succession was a 
andar, or petty officer of a district. . . ." 
Forbes, Or. Mem. 2nd ed. ii. 5.] 


TANGA, s. Mahr. tänk, Turki 
tanga. A denomination of coin which 
has been in use over a vast extent of 
territory, and has varied greatly in 
application. It is now chiefly used in 

urkestan, where it is applied to a 
silver coin worth about 740. And 
Mr. W. Erskine has stated that the 
word tanga or tanka is of Chagatai 
Turki origin, being derived from tang, 
which in that language means ‘white’ 
(H. of Baber and Humayun, i. 546). 
Though one must hesitate in differing 
from one usually so accurate, we must 
doso here. He refers to Josaía Bar- 
baro, who says this, viz. that certain 
silver coins are called by the Min- 

relians tetari, by the Greeks aspri, by 
the Turks akcha, and by the Zaga- 
tais tengh, all of which words in the 
respective languages signify ‘white.’ 
We do not however find such a word 
in the dictionaries of either Vambéry 
or of Pavet de Courteille ;—the latter 
only having tangal, ‘fer-blanc? And 
the obvious derivation is the Skt. 
tanka, ‘a weight (of silver) equal to 
4 mdshas . . . a stamped coin) The 
word in the forms (aig (see ТОСКА) 
and angu (for these are apparently 
identical in origin) is, “in all dialects, 
laxly used for money in general” 
(Wilson). 

In the Lahore coinage of Mahmüd 
of Ghazni, A.H. 418-419 (A.D. 1027-28), 
we find on the Skt. legend of the 
reverse the word ¿anka in correspond- 
ence with the dirham of the Ar. 
obverse (see Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
p.49). Тапа or Tanga seems to have 
continued to be the popular name of 
the chief silver coin of the Delhi 
sovereigns during the 13th and first 
part of the 14th centuries, a coin 
which was substantially the same 
with the rupee (q.v.) of later days. 
In fact this eppneation of the word 
in the form takd (see quay) is usual 
in Bengal down to our own day. Ibn 
Batuta indeed, who was in India in 
the time of Mahommed Tughlak, 1333- 
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1343 or thereabouts, always calls the 
gold coin then current a tanka or 
паг of gold. It was, as he re- 
peatedly states, the equivalent of 10 
silver dindrs, These silver dindrs (or 
rupees) are called by the author of 
the Masdlik-al-Absdr (c. 1340) the 
“silver tanka of India.” The gold and 
silver tanka continue to be mentioned 
repeatedly in the history of Feroz 
Shah, the son of Mahommed (1351- 
1388), and apparently with the same 
value as before. At a later period 
under Sikandar Buhlol (1488-1517), 
we find black (or copper) tankas, of 
which 20 went to the old silver tanka. 

We cannot say when the coin, or 
its name rather, first appeared in 
Turkestan. 

But the name was also prevalent 
on the western coast of India as that 
of a low denomination of coin, as may 
be seen in the quotations from Lin- 
schoten and Grose. Indeed the name 
still survives in Goa as that of a 
copper coin equivalent to 60 reis or 
about 2d. Aud in the 16th century 
also 60 reis appears from the papers 
of Gerson da Cunha to have been the 
equivalent of the silver tanga of Goa 
and Bassein, though all the equations 
that he gives suggest that, the re? may 
have been more valuable then. е 

The denomination is also found in 
Russia under the form dengi. See a 
quotation under COPECK, and com- 
pare PARDAO. 


c. 1835.—“‘According to what I havo 
heard from tho Shaikh Mubarak, the red 
lak (sco LACK) contains 100,000 golden 
tankahs, and the white dat 100,000 (silver) 
tankahs. Tho golden tanka, called in this 
country tho red čanka, is equivalent to гов 
mithkäls, and the silver tanka is equivalent 
to 8 hashtkani dirhams, this dirham being of 
tho same weight as tho silver dirham current 
in Egypt and Syria.”—JMasalik-al-absar, in 
Not, et Exts. xiii. 211. 

c. 1940.—'* Then I returned home after 
sunset and found tho money at my house. 
There wero 3 bags containing in all 6233 
tankas, i.e. the equivalent of the 55,000 
dinars (of silver) which was the amount of 
my debts, and of the 12,000 which the 
sultan had previously ordered to be paid 
mo, after of course deducting the tenth 
part according to Indian custom. Тһе 
value of the picco called tanka is 24 dinürs 
in gold of Barbary.”—Jin Batuta, iii. 426. 
(Here the gold tanga is spoken of. 

c. 1370.— **Sultín Firoz issued several 
varietiesofcoins. There wasthegold tanks 
and the silver tanka,” &e.—Térikh-i-Firez 
ААА, in Elliot, iii. 357. 
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1401.—'*. . . vna sua moneda de plata 
que llaman Tangaes."—Clavijo, f. 46b. 
.1516.—'*. . . a round coin like ours, and 
with Moorish letters on both sides, and about 
tho sizo of a fion (вес FANAM) of Calicut, 
tee and its worth 55 maravedis; thoy call 
eso 


and they are of v fine 
dire Ns 45. У МЕ, 


[1519. — Rules regulating ferry-dues at 
Goa: “they may emana for’ this one 
tamgua only.”—<Archiv. Port. Orient. fasc. 
5, p. 18.] 

c. 1511.—'* Todar . . . fixed first a golden 
ashraf (seo ASHRAFEE) as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced 
the Ghekkars to flock to him in such numbers 
that СУТИН а Eat Md PES a 
rupeo, and this pay ual ell to 
tankas, till the forres (Rohtiis) was com- 
pleted,” — Tárikh-i-Khán-Jakán Lodi, in 
Elliot, v. 115. (These are the Bahlüll or 
Sikandar! tankas of copper, as are also 
those in the next quotation from Elliot.) 

1559,—** Tho old Muscovito money is not 
round but oblong or egg-shaped, and is 
called denga. . . . 100 of these coins make a 
Hungarian gold-piece; 6 dengas make an 
altin; 20 a T 100 a poltina ; and 200 
а ruble.”—. rstein, in Ramusio, ii. f. 1580. 

(1571. — “Gujarati tankchahs at 100 
tankchahs to the гирсе. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams. . . . As 
the current value of the tankchah of Pattan, 
ete., was less than that of Gujarat." — Mirat- 
i-Ahmadi, in Bayley, Gujarat, pp. 6, 11. 

[1591.—'*Dingoes." Ѕес under RUBLE.] 

1592-3.—'* At the present time, namely, 
А.Н. 1002, Hindustan contains 3200 towns, 
and upon cach town are dependent 200, 
500, 1000, or 1500 villages. The whole 
yields a revenuo of 640 £rors (seo CRORE) 
murádi tankas.” — Talakal-i-Akbart, in 
Elliot, v. 186. 

1598,—“ Thero is also а kinde of reckon- 
ing of money which is called Tangas, not 
that there is any such coined, but aro so 
named onoly in telling, five Т: is one 
Pardaw (sce PARDAO), or Xeraphin badde 
money, for you must understande that in 
telling they havo two kinds of monoy, good 
and badde, for fouro Tangas mone’ 
are as much as fivo Чо money." 
—Linschoten, ch. 35; (Hak. Soc. i. 241]. 

[c. 1610.—'* The silver money of Goa is 
perdos, larins, Т: es, tho last named 
worth 7 sols, 6 doniers а piece.” —Pyrard de 
Laval, Hak. Soc. ii. 69.] 

1615.—‘ Their moneyes in Persia of silver, 
are tho . . . the rest of copper, like tho 
Tangas and Pisos (see PICE) of India.”— 
Richard Steele, in Purchas, i. 548. 

[c. 1630. — ‘‘Thore he cxpended fifty 
thousand Crow (see CRORE) of tacks . . . 
sometimes twenty tack make one Roopee.” 
—Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 64.] 

1673.—“ Tango." Sco under REAS. 

[1638.—'* Their (at Surat) ordinary way of 
accompting is by lacs, each of which is 
worth 00,000 ropias (see RUPEE), and 100 
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lacs make a crow, or carroa (see CRORE), 
and 10 carroas make an Areb. A Theil (sce 
TOLA, TAEL) of silver (? gold) makes 11, 
12, or 13 ropias ready, Шору: A massa 

'тазћа) and a half e а Thiel of aller. 
(а whereof 


make a Thiel of gold. They call 
their brass and copper-money Tacques. — 
Mandelslo, 107.] 


- о, 1750-60.—“ Throughout Malabar End 


Goa, they uso tengas, vinti 
ARD. eraphin."—Grose, i. 259. 
ee PARDAO) егар 60 reis, that of 
Ormus 62 2$ to 69 23 reis. Е dd 
.—In Khiva **. . . Tongas, а s 
1752 pis т, of which 1500 are equal to a 
иса. "— Патау, i. 951. 


1815. — '*.. . one tungah . . . а coin 
Aem the value of fivepenco."—Afalcolm, 
H. of Persia, ii. 250. 

876.—'*. .. ibseemed strange to mo 
to find that tho Russian word for monoy, 
denga or dengi, in the form tenga, meant 
everywhere in Contral Asia a coin of twent; 
kopoks. . . ."—Schuyler, Turkistan, i. 153. 


TANGUN, TANYAN, з. Hind. 
zànghan, tdngan; apparently from 
Tibetan rTanán, the vernacular name 
of this kind of horse (rTa, ‘horse’). 
The strong little pony of Bhutün and 
Tibet. 

c. 1590.—''In tho confines of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bahfr], another kind of horses 
occurs, which rank between the güf (see 
GOONT).and Turkish horses, and are called 
táng'han: thoy are strong and powerful."— 
Ain, i. 183. 

1774.—“2d. That for the possession of 
the Chitchanotta Province, the Deb Raja 
shall pay an annual tribute of fivo Tangan 
Horses to the Honorable Company, which 
was the acknowledgment paid to tho 
Dob Raja."—Treaty of Peace betweon tho 
H.E.I.C. and tho Rajah of Bootan, in 
Aitchison’s Treaties, i. 144. 

“Wo were provided with two 
ponies of a mean appearance, and 
wero projudiced against them unjustly. On 
better acquaintanco thoy turned out patient, 
sure-footed, and could climb the Monument.” 
—Bogle's Narrative, in Markham, 17. 

190257 x bed Purchased 35 Jhawah 
or young elephants, of 8 or 9 ycars old, 60 
Tankun, or ponies of Manilla E Pegu."— 
H. of Hydur Naik, 383. 

‘¢, . . small horses brought f. 
the mountains on tho eastern side of Bongal. 
These horses are called and are 
mostly pyebald."— Hodges, Travels, 31. 

1782.—''To bo sold, а Phaoton, in good 
condition, with a pair of ng Tanyan 
Horses, well broke.” India аг, Oct. 26. 

1793.—‹““ As to the or ans, 
80 puch esteemed n D for their ardi- 
ness, como entirely f th 
"Tibet, ae notwithstanding their sn te 
so sure footed that the people of Nepaul 
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i without fear over very steep moun- 
Hose along tho brink of the Керез 
precipices.” —Kirkpatrick's Nepaul, 135. 

854.—“‘Thoso animals, called Tanghan, 


wonderfully strong and enduring; they 
25 never shod, and tho hoof often cracks, 
... The Tibetans giva tho foals of valuo 
messes of pig's blood and raw liver, which 
they devour greedily, and it is said to 
strengthen thom wondorfully ; the custom 
is, I believe, general in Central Asia."— 
Hooker, Himalayan Journals, 1st ec. ii. 181. 


ТАМЈОВЕ, np. А city and 
District of S. India; properly Тай- 
jdvür (‘Low Town’?), so written in 
the inscription on the great Tanjore 
Pagoda (lith century). [The Madras 
Manual gives two derivations: “ Тай- 
javar, familiarly called Taijai by the 
natives. It is more fully given as 
Taiijai-mdnagaram, Taiijan’s great city, 
after its founder. TZazjam means 
‘refuge, shelter’” (ii. 216). The Gloss. 
gives Taajavitr, Tam. taij«n, ‘asylum,’ 
ar, * village."] 

*[1816.— ** Tho Tanjore Pill, it is said, is 
made uso of with great success in India 
одой the bite of mad dogs, and that of 
the most venemous serpents.” — Asiatic 
Journal, ii. 881.) 


TANK, s. А reservoir, an artificial 
pond or lake, made either by excava- 
tion or by damming. ‘This is one of 
those perplexing words hich seem to 
have a double origin, іп this case one 
Indian, the other European. 

As ards what appears’ to be 
the Indian word, CER gives : 
« Тап? (in Guzerat), an underground 
reservoir for water.” [And so Platts.] 
Wilson gives: “Tånken ov tåken, 
Mahr. . .. Tánkh (said to be Guzer- 
"ERI A reservoir of water, ап arti- 
ficial pond, commonly known to 
Europeans in India as a 5 
Таша, Guz. А. reservoir of water; 
a small well? R. Drummond, in his 
Illustrations of Guzerattce, &c., gives: 
“Tanka (Mah. and Tankoo (Guz.) 
Reservoirs, constructed of stone or 
brick or lime, of larger and lesser 
size, generally inside houses. . . . They 
are almost entirely covered at top, 
having but a small aperture to let 
a роб or bucket down." . . . “In the 
towns of Bikaner,” says Tod, “most 
families have large cisterns or reser- 
voirs called Tankas, filled by the rains” 
(Rajputana, ii. 202). Again, speaking 
of towns in the desert of Márwár, he 
says; “they collect the rain water in 


TANK. 


reservoirs called Tanka, which they 
are obliged to use sparingly, as it is 
said to produce night blindness” (ii. 
300). Again, Dr. pilsbury (J.A.S.B. 
ix. pt. 2, 891), describing a journey in 
the Nerbudda Basin, cites the word, 
and notes; «І first heard this word 
used by а native in the Betool district ; 
on asking him if at the top of Bower- 
m there was any spring, he said 

о, but there was a Tanku or place 
made of pukka (stone and cement) for 
holding water.” Once more, in an 
Apren ix to the Report of the Survey 
of India for 1881-1882, Mr. G. A. 
MacGill, speaking of the rain cisterns 
in the driest part of Rajputana, says : 
“These cisterns or wells are called by 
the people tdnkds” (App. p. 12). See 
also quotation below from a Report, hy 
Major Strahan. It is not easy to doubt 
the genuineness of the word, which 
may possibly be from Skt. tadaga, 
tatäga, иды, *a pond, pool, or tank.’ 

‘Fr. Paolino, on the other hand, says 
the word tanque used by the Portu- 
guese in India was Portoghesa corrotta, 
which is vague. But in fact tanque 
із а word which appears in all Portu- 
guese dictionaries, and which is used 
by authors so early after the opening 
of communication with India (we do 
not know if there is an instance 
actually earlier) that we can hardly 
conceive it to liave been borrowed from 
an Indian language, nor indeed could 
it have been borrowed from Guzerat 
and Rajpütüna, to which the quota- 
tions above ascribe the vernacular 
word. This Portuguese word best 
suits, and accounts for that applica- 
tion of tank to large shects of water 
which is habitual in India. The in- 
digenous Guzerati and Mahratti word 
seems to belong rather to what we 
now call a tank in England; £e. a 
small reservoir for a house or ship. 
Indeed the Port. tanque is no doubt 
a form of the Lat. stagnum, which 
gives It. stagno, Fr. old estang and 
estan, mod. clang, Sp. estanque, a word 
which we have also in old English 
and in Lowland Scotch, thus : 

1589.—**They had in them stanges or 
pondes of water full of fish of sundrie sortes." 
—Parkes's Mendoza, Hak. Soc. ii. 46. 

с. 1785.— 
“Т never drank the Muses’ stank, 

Castalia’s burn and a’ that ; 
But there it streams, and richly reams, 
My Helicon І ca’ that.”—Buras. 
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and + 
traiture was in a divers kind, for 
teeth were so great that they stood an inch 
boyond tho mouth, and every saint had 
4 or 5 arms, and bolow the church stood a 
great tanque wrought in cut stone like 
many others that wo had seen by the way." 
— Коісіго de Vasco da Gama, 57. 


TANK. 
It will be seen that Pyrard de Laval 


uses eslang, ns if specifically, for the tank of 
India. 


1498.—*' And many other saints were 


there painted on the walls of tho church, 
lese 


wore diadems, and their г- 
ог 


“Зо tho Captain Major ordered 


U 

Nicolas Coelho to go in an armed boat, and 
see where tho water was, and he found in 
tho said island (Anchediva) a building, a 
church of great ashlar work which had beon 
destroyod by tho Moors, as tho country 
people said, only the chapol had becn 
covored with straw, and thoy used to make 
their prayers to threo black stones which 
stood in tho midst of the body of the chapol. 
Moreover they found just beyond tho church 
а tanque of wrought ashlar in which we 
took as much water аз wo wanted; and at 
the top of the wholo island stood n great 
tanque of tho dopth of 4 fathoms, and 
moreover wo found in front of the church a 
puso wo careened tho ship Berrio.” 
—10оа. Я 


1510. — ‘Early in tho morning these 


Pagans go to wash at a tank, which tank 
is a pond of still water (—«d uno Tancho 
й qual Tancho è una fossa d'acqua, morta).” 


‘arthema, 149. 
** Near to Calicut there is a templo 


in tho midst of a tank, that is, in the middle 
of a pond of water.”—ZJbid. 175. 


1553.— **In this placo whore the King 
(Bahadur Shih) established his line of battle, 
on one side thore was a great river, and on 
tho other a tank ((anque) of water, such ns 
they aro used to make iu those parts, For 
as thero aro few streams to collect tho 
wintor's waters they make these tanks 
(which might be more properly called lakes), 
all lined with stono. They aro so big that 
many are more than a leaguo in compass.” 
—Barros, IV. vi. 5. 

с. 1610.—‘Son logis estoit loigné près 
d'vno 1їсиб du palais Royal, situó sur vn 
es , et basty de pierres, ayant bien 
demy lieus do tour, commo rous les nutres 
ев! g."—Purard de Lacal, ed. 1079, i. 
262 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 307]. 

[1615.—** I rode early . . . to the tancke 
to take the ayro."—Sir T. Roc, Hak. Soc. 
i. 78.] 

1616.—'*Besides their Rivers . . . the 
have many Ponds, which they call Tankes.” 
—Terry, in Purchas, ii. 1470. 

1038.—''A very faire Tanke, which is a 
square pit paved with gray marble.”—IW. 
Bruton, in Hakl. v. 50. 


1618.—'*. . . a standing water or Tanck. 
‚ ‹+”— Van Twist, Gen. Beschr. 11. 


1672.—“ Outside and round about Suratto, 
there aro elegant and delightful houses for 


TANOR. 


recreation, and stately cemeteries in tho 
usual fashion of the Moors, and also divers 
Tanks and reservoirs built of hard and solid 
stono." —Baldaeus, p. 12. 1 
1073.—'* Within a square Court, to which 
a stately Gate-house makes a Passago, in 
the middle whereof a Tank vaulted. . . - 


—Fryer, 27. 

1754. — “The in which the party 
intended to halt formerly been one of 
thoso reservoirs of water calle tanks, which 
occur so frequently in the arid plains of this 
country.”—Orme, 1. e d Sie 

.— One crop under а tank in Mysore 
e Carnatic yields more than threo hero. 


т. Munro, in Life, i. 241. 


1809.— 
« Water so cool and clear, 
The nts drink not from the humble 
well. 


* + + 
Nor tanks of costliest Vp disponse 
"To thoso in towns who dwell, 
The work of kings in their beneficonce." 
Kehama, xiii. 6. 
]883.—'*. . . all through sheeis* 124, 
125, 126, and 131, the only rinking water is 
from * з ог from ‘tobs.' The former 
are circular pits puddled with clay, and 
covered in with wattle and daub domes, 
in the top of which are small trap doors, 
which aro kept locked ; in these the villages 
store rain-water; the latter are small and 
somewhat deep ponds dug in the valleys 
where the soil is clayey, and are filled by 
the rain; these latter of course do not last 
long, and thon the inhabitants aro entirely 
dependent on their tankas, whilst their 
cattle migrate to places where the well- 
water is fit for usc.” —Report on Cent. Ind. 
and Rajputana Topogr. Survey (Bickancer 
and Jeysulmeer). By Major C. Strachan, 
R.E., in Report of the Survey in India, 


* * 


1882-83, App. p. 4. o writer in the 
Rajputana Gazetteer B nir) (i. 182) calls 
theso covered pits Кила, and the simple 
excavations s] 

TANOR, n.. An ancient town 


and port about 22 miles south of 
Calicut. There is a considerable 
probability that it was the Tyndis 
of the Periplus. It was a small king- 
dom at the arrival of the Portuguese, 
in partial subjection to the Zamorin. 
[The name is Malayal. Tanir, tanni, 
the tree Terminalis belerica, ar, village. | 
1516.—''Further оп... are tw 
of Moors 5 leagues from one piede 
is called Paravanor, and the other Tanor, 
and inland from these towns is a lord to 
whom they belong ; and he has many Nairs, 
nnd sometimes he rebels against the King 
of Calicut. In these towns there is much 


* These are sheets of the Atlas of India, within 
bordi 


Hs and Jeysalmir, on the ers of 
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ioping and trade, for these Moors аго 
sree morchants."— Barbosa, Hak. Soc. 158. 
].—''Cotate was a great man among 
i Mors, vory an cues етапа 
carried on à sea-trade with many 
ра which ua faked all about tho coast 
of India with from our Governors, 
for ho only dealt in wares of tho country ; 
and thus ho was the greatost possible friend 
of tho Portuguese, and thoso who went to 
his dwolling were entertained with tho 
rentest honour, as if they had been his 
Erothors. In fact for this purposo ho kept 
houses fitted up, and both cots and bed- 
steads furnished in our fashion, with tables 
and chairs and ans of wine, wen e 
he led our ple, giving them onter- 
UEM and тшдш, insomuch that it 
seemed as if he were going to become a 
Christian, . . ."— Correa, ii. 679. 
1528.—“ And in tho year (А.Н.) 935, а 
ship belonging to the Franks was wrecked. 
off Tanoor. . . . Now the Ray of that place 
affording aid to tho crow, the Zamorin sent 
a messenger to him demanding of him the 
surrender of the Franks-who composed it, 
other with such parts of the cargo of the 
ship as had been saved, but that chieftain 
having refused compliance with this de- 
mand, a treaty of peace was entered into 
with the Franks by bin; and from this 
time tho subjects of the Ray of Tanoor 
traded under tho protoction of the passes of 
the Franks.” — Zohfut-ul-Mujahideen, E.T. 
124-125. 
1553.—'*For Lopo Soares having arrived 
at Cochin after his victory over the Camorin, 
two days later tho King:of Tanor, the 
latter's vassal, sent (to Tepe) to complain 
against the Camorin bys ambassadors, 
begging for peace and дой against him, 
having fallen out with him for reasons that 
touched the service of the King of Por- 
tugal.”—Barros, I. vii. 10. 
1727.—'*Four leagues more southerly is 
Tannore, а Town of small Trade, inhabited 
by Mahomotans ntl Hamilton, i. 322 ; [ed. 
144]. 


TAPPAUL, s The word used in 
S. India for ‘post,’ in all the senses 
in which dawk (q.v.) is used in 
Northern India. Its origin is obscure. 
C. P. Brown suggests connection with 
the Fr. étape uen is the same origin- 
ally as the Eng. staple). It is some- 
times found in the end of the 18th 
century written ѓарра or tappy. But 
this seems to have been derived from 
Telugu clerks, who sometimes write 
lappá asa singular of tappdlu, taking 
the latter for a plural (C.P.B.) 
Wilson appears to give the word а 
southern origin. But though its use 
is confined to the South and West, Mr. 
Beames assigns to it an Aryan origin : 

tapp ‘post-office,’ £e. place where 


TARA, TARE. 
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letters are stamped, tappdl ‘letter-post’ 
(tappa + alya =‘stamping-house’),” con- 
necting it radically with apd ‘a coop, 
tdpnd ‘to tap, ‘flatten,’ ‘beat down,’ 
tapak ‘a sledge hammer, tipnd ‘to 
press,’ &c. [with which Platts agrees.] 
1799.—'*You will perceive that wo have 
but a small chance of establishing tho 
tappal to Poonah."— Wellington, i. 50. 

1800.—‘‘ Tho Tappal does not go 30 miles 
a day."—7. Munro, in Life, i. 244. 

1809. — “ Requiring only two sets of 
bearers I knew Í might go by tappaul the 
nola way to Seringapatam."—Zd. Valentia, 
i. 


TAPTEB R. zn Тарі; also 
called Тарт, [Skt. ар, *that which 
is hot?| The river that runs by the 
city of Surat. 


[1538.—“ Tapi.” Sco under GODAVERY.] 
с. 1630.—'* Surat is . . . watered with a 
sweet River named Tappeo es Tindy), as 
broad as the Thames at Windsor."—Sir T. 
Herbert, ed. 1638, p. 36. 
1813.—''Tho sacred groves of Pulparra 
are tho general resort for all tho Yogees 
(Jogee), Sonasscos (Sunyasee), and Hindoo 
pilgrims . . . the whole district is holy, and 
the Tappee in that part has moro than 
common sanctity.” — Forbes, Or. Мет. i. 
286 ; [2nd ed. i. 184, and compare i. 176]. 
“Tappee or Tapty."—Jbid. 241; 
[2nd ed. i. 146]. D Y 


TARA, TARE,s. The name of a 
small silver coin current in S. India 
at the time of the arrival of the 
Portuguese. It seems to have survived 
longest in Calicut. The origin we 
have not traced. It is curious that 
the commonest silver coin in Sicil 
down to 1860, and worth about 44d., 
was а (ari, generally considered to be 
a corruption of dirhem. I see Sir 
Walter Elliot has mooted this very 

uestion in his Coins of S. India 
m 138) [Тһе word is certainly 
Malayal. tram, defined in the Madras 
Gloss. as “a copper coin, value 14 
pies.” Мг. Gray in his note to the 
резак from Pyrard де Laval quoted 

elow, suggests that it took its name 
from tara, ‘a star.’] 

1442.—“‘ They cast (at Vijayanagar), in 

silver a coin which is the sixth of the 
which they call tar." —Abdurrazzāk, 
in India in the XV. Cent. 26. 

1506.—(The Viceroy, D. Francisco D'Al- 
meida, wintering his fleet in Cochin). ‘As 
the people were numerous they made quite 
a big town with a number of houses covered 
with upper stories of timber, and streets 


also where the people of the country sot u) 
their stalls in which they sold d et 
victuals, and cheap. Thus for a vinten of 
silver you got in change 20 silver coins that 
they called something like tho scalo 
of a sardine, and for such coin the ive 
you 12 or 15 figs, or 4 or 5 є Sud Hone 
single vintem 3 or 4 fowls, and for ono tara 
fish enough to fill two men's bollies, or 
rico enough for a day's victuals, dinner and 
supper too. read thero was none, for 
there was no wheat except in the territory 
of the Moors."— Correa, i. 624. 

1510.—The King of Narsinga (or Vija- 
yanagar) **coins a silver money called tare, 
and others of gold, twenty of which go to 
а pardao, and are called fanom. And of 
theso small ones of silver, there go 16 to a 
fanom."— Varthema, 180. 

[c. 1610. — * Each man receives four 
tarents, which аго small silver coins, each 
of tho value of one-sixteenth of a larin."— 
Pyrard de Laval, Нок. Soc, i. 944. Lator 
on (i. 412) he says “16 tarens go to a 
Phanan"]. 

1673.—(nt Calicut). ‘Their coin admita 
no Copper ; Silver 28 of which make 
ELLA passing instend thereof."—Fryer; 

» _ “Calicut. 
* * + * 

'CTarrs are the peculiar Coin, the rest are 
common to India.” —Jbid. 207. 

1727.—''Calecut . . . coins are 10 Tar 
to a Капаш, 4j Fanams to a Rupoo."—4. 
Hamilton, ii. 316 ; [ed. 1744]. 

'[1737.—'* Wo aro to allow each man 4 
measures of rico and 1 tar por diem."— 
Agreement in Logan, Malabar, iii. 95, and 
sco “tarra” in йі. 192. Mr. vol. 
iii. Gloss. s.v.) dofines tho tara as equal to 
2 pies.] 


TARE AND TRET. Whence 
comes this odd firm in the books of 
arithmetic? Both partners appar- 
ently through Italy. The first Fr. 
tare, It. tara, from Ar. taraka, ‘to 
reject, as pointed out by Dozy. Tret 
is alleged to be from It. tritare, ‘to 
crumble or grind,’ perhaps rather from 
trito, ‘ground or triturated.’ [Prof. 
Skeat Omni Dict. s.v.) derives it 
from Fr. traite, ‘a draught,’ and that 
from Lat. tractus, trahere, ‘to draw.’] 


TAREGA, s. This represents a 
word for a broker (or person analo- 

us to the hong merchants of 
Canton in former ys) in AS ш 
the days of its erity. е WO! 
is rane 8. India. We dew in Tel. 
taraga, ‘the occupation of a broker’; 
Tam. taragart, ‘a broker.’ 


1568.—Sono in Pegu otto sensari del 
Re che si chiamano Tarege li quali sono 


TARIFF. 
obligati di far vendere tutte 


in Ramusio, iii. 395. 


1683.—". . . 
ento non pagar si 
ores Mi. città, Dd ascondesse, il 


r per lui. . • 


ier man arma ha 


he, whi 
whom they call агава ns rico the 


Woorth, and you givo them for their labour 
БЕТЕ tho hundred: and they be bound to 


TARIFF, s. 
ta'rif, tarifa, 


Port, and : 
apparently through Italian. 

[1591.—'*So that helping your momorie 
with certain Tablei or Tariffas made 
purpose to know tho numbors of the souldiers 
that are to enter into ranko."—Garrard, 
Art Warre, p. 224 (Stanf. Dict.). 

617.—'*. . . a brief Tareg of Persia.” 

—Birdwood, First Letter Book, 462.] 


TAROUE, TAROUP, п.р. Burm. 
Tarük, Tarüp. This is the name given 
hy the Burmese to the Chinese. Thus 
a point a little above the Delta of the 
Arama where the invading amy of 
Kublai Khan (c. 1285) is sdid to have 
turned back, is called Tarük-mau, or 
Chinese Point. But the use of this 
name, according to Sir A. Phayre, 
dates only from the Middle Ages, and 
the invasion just mentioned. Before 
that the Chinese, as we understand 
him, are хорацу termed Tsin; though 
the coupled names Tarük and Taret, 
which are applied in the chronicles 
to early invaders, “ may be considered 
ns designations incorrectly applied by 
later CUM ed And Sir A. Phayre 
thinks Tarük is a form of Таг}, whilst 
Taret is now applied to the Manchus. 
It seems to us probable that Таги; and 
Taret are probably meant for ‘Turk 
and Tartar’ (see H. of Burma, pp. 8. 
ll, 56). [Mr. Scott (Upper на 
Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 193) suggests а 
connection with the Teru or Tero 
State, which developed about the 11th 
century He race having been expelled 
from China in 778 А.р. 


TASHREEF, s. 


This i 
tashrif, ‘honouring’; die AR 


and thus “con- 
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lo morcantie 
. .. por il prezzo corrente."—Ces. Federici, | pay 


e se fosso alouno cho & 


o i sensari."—G. 


This comes from Ar. 
‘the making known.’ 
Dozy states that it appears to be com- 

ratively modern in Spanish and 
has come into Europe 


e of 


TATTOO. 


ferring honour upon anyone, as by 
ing him a visit, presenting a dress 
of honour, or any complimentary 
donation? (Filson). In Northern 
India the general use of the word is 
as one of ceremonious politeness in 
speaking of a visit from a superior or 
from aia who is patin m politeness 
as a superior; when such an one is 
invited "to ‘bring his tashrif; бе, ‘to 
carry the honour of his preseuce, *to 
condescend to visit '——. Thie word 
always implies superiority on the part 
of im C hom tashrif is attributed. 
It is constantly used by polite natives 
in addressing Europeans. But when 
the European in return says (as we 
have heard said, through ignorance of 
the real meaning of the phrase), ‘I 
will bring my tashrif? the effect is 
ludicrous in the extreme, though no 
native will betray his amusement. In 
S. India the word seems to be used 
for the dress of honour conferred, 
and in the old Madras records, rightly 
or wrongly, for any complimentary 
present, in fact a honorarium. Thus 
in Wheeler we find the following : 

1674. — “ Не (Lingapa, naik of Poona- 
malee) had, he said, carried a tasheriff to 
the English, and they had refused to take 
it. . . .”—Op. cit. i. 84. 

1680. — “It being necessary to appoint 
one as the Company's Chief Merchant 
(Verona being deceased), resolved Bera 
Pedda Vincatadry, do succeed and the 
Tasheriffs be given to him and the rest of 
tho principal Merchants, viz., 3 yards Scar- 
lett to Pedda Vineatadry, and 2) yards 
each to four others. . . . 

“The Governor being informed that 
Verona's young daughter was molancholl 
and would not eat because her husband hi 
received no Tasheriff, he also is Tasherifd 
with 24 yards Scarlet cloth."— ort St. Geo. 
Consns., April6. In Notes and Exts., Madras, 
1878, р. 10 

1685. — '*Gopall Pundit having been at 
great charge in coming hither with such a 
numerous retinue . . . that we may engage 
him . . . to continue his friendship, to 
attain some moro and better privileges 
there (at Cuddalore) than we have as ye 
It is ordered that ho with his attendants be 
Tasherift as followeth” (a list of presents 
follows).—In IFheeler, i. 148. [And sce the 
same phrase in Pringle, Diary, &c., i. 1]. 


TATTOO, and abbreviated, TAT, 
з. А native-bred pony. Hind. ¢attd, 
[which Platts connects with Skt. tara, 
* passing over’. 

€. 1324. — “Тарак sent his son Ma- 


hommed to bring Khusrü back. Mahommed 
seized the latter and brought him to his 
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father mounted on a tütü, ie. a pack- 
horso."— bn Batuta, iii. 207. 


1781.—*'On their arrival at the Choultry 
they found a miserable dooloy and 15 tattoo 
horses."—In Scton-Karr, i. 15. 
„ 1785. — “We also direct that strict in- 
junctions be, given to tho go de 
ment, for sending all the lean 'Tatoos, 
bullocks, &c., to grass, the rainy season 
being now at hand.”—Tippoo's Letters, 105. 

1804.—''Thoy can be got for 25 rupees 
each horseman upon an average; but, I 
boliove, when they receive only this sum 
they muster tattoos. .. . From 30 to 35 
rupees cach horse is tho sum paid to the 
best horsomen."— Wellington, iii. 174. 

1808.—'*Theso tut,hoos are a breed of 
small ponies, and are the most useful and 
bardy little animals in India."—BrougMon's 
Letters, 150 ; [ed. 1892, 117]. 

1810.—‘‘ Every servant . . . goes sharo 
in somo tattoo . . . which conveys his 
luggage."— Williamson, V.M. i. 311. 

1821.—'' Tattoos. These are a kind of 
small, cat-hammed, and ill-looking ponies ; 
but they are hardy and walk faster than 
oxen.”—Seely, Wonders of Ellora, ch. ii. 

1826.—'*. . . when I mounted on my 
tattoo, ог pony, I could at any time have 
commandi io attendance of a dozen 
grooms, so many pressed forward to offer 
me their services."—Pandurang Hari, 21; 
[ed. 1873, i. 28]. 

[1830.—'* Mounting our tats, wo were on 
tho point of procee ing homewards. . . .” 
—Oriental Sport. Mag., ed. 1873, i. 437.] 

c. 1831.—'*. . . mon tattou est fort au 
dessous do la taille d'un arabe. . . ."— 
Jacquemont, Corresp. i. 947. 


the house greatly, but they are onl 

efficient when such winds n blowing. 
See also THERMANTIDOTE. The 
principle of the tatty is involved in 
the quotation from Dr. Fryer, though 
he does not mention the grass-mats. 


c. 1665.— “. . . or having in lieu of 
Collarage certain Kas-Kanays, that is, little 
Houses of Straw, or rather of odoriferous 
Roots, that are vory neatly made, and com- 
monly placed in the midst of a Parterro 
‚+; that so the Sorvants may easily with 
their Pompion - bottles, water them from 
due "— Bernier, E.T. 79; [ed. Constable, 


1678.—'* Thoy keep close all day for 3 or 
4 Months togother . . . ropelling tho Hoat 
by a coarse wet Cloath, continually hanging 
boforo tho chamber-windows."—Fryer, 4f. 


рове introduction of tatties into 
Calcutta is mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
Campbell, dated May 10, 1789:—‘* We havo 
had very hot winds and delightful cool 
houses. Evorybody uses tatties now. . . . 
Tattics are however dangerous when you аго 
obliged to leave them and go abroad, the heat 
acts so powerfully on tho body that you are. 
commonly affected with a sovere catarrh."— 
In Carey, Good Old Days, i. 80.] 

1808.—**. . . now, when the hot winds 
have set in, and wo aro obliged to make use 
of tattees, a kind of screens mado of the 
roots of a coarse grass called Kus." — 
Broughton's Letters, 110; (са. 1892, p. 83]. 

1809.—''Our style of architecture is by 
no means adapted to the climate, and the 
large windows would bo insufferable, were 
it not for tho tattyes which nro ensi 


applied to a house ono story high."— 
« With йа bright brass patent axlos, and Valentia, 104 
ith its bright brass nt axles, AN А a 
its little hog-maned tatts 1810. — “During the hot winds tats (a 


kind of mat), made of tho root of the koosa 
grass, which has an agrecable smell, are 
laced against tho doors and windows."— 

aria Graham, 125. 

1814.—'' Under the roof, throughout all 
the apartmonts, aro iron rings, from which 
the tattees or screons of sweot scented 
grass, wore suspended. "— Forbes, Or. Mem. 
iv. 6 ; [2nd ed. її. 892]. 

1828. — “An early breakfast was over; 
the well watered tatties were applied to 
the windows, and diffused through the 
а ont a cool and refreshing ree gam 
which was most comfortably contrasted with 
the whito heat and roar of tho fierce wind 
without," —The Kuzzilbash, I. ii. 


And its evor jott, harness, which was 
always made 5 ‘atts... ." 
A few lines in honour of the late Mr. 
Simms, in Parker's Bole Ponjis, 
1851, ii. 215. 

1853.—'*. . . Smith's plucky proposal to 
s notable tat, Bere ih Oakfield, 
i. 94. 

1875.—‘ You young Gentlemen rode over 
on your tats, I suppose! Tho Subaltern's 
tat—that is the name, you know, they give 
to a pony in this country—is tho most useful 
animal you can imagine."—7Ae Dilemma, 
ch. ii. 

ТАТТУ, s. Hind. tai and (ati 
[which Platts connects with Skt. tan- 
ira, ‘a thread, the warp in a loom’}. 
A. screen or mat made of the ie 
of fragrant grass (see CUSCUS) wil 
which door or window openings are 
filled up in the season of hot winds. 
The screens being kept wet, their 
fragrant evaporation as the dry winds 
blow upon them cools and refreshes 


TAUT, в. Hind. tdt, [Skt. (rdi 

‘defence, or tantri, ‘made of threads’), 
Sackcloth. 
1 [е. 1810. — «Іа this district (Dinsjpoor 
large quantities of this cloth "Tat or Choti 
are AS . . -"—Buchanan, ern. India, 
ii, 851.] 

1820.—‘'. . . made into coarse cloth 
taut, by the Brinjaries and people who use 
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ck bullocks for making bags (gonies, seo 
Gunny) for holding grain, &0."—Zr. Bo. 
Lit. Soc. iii. 244. 


D Thor who doth this Taweey wear, 
Guard against the Gossoin's snare.” 
Pandurang Hari, od. 1873, i. 148. 


[1832.—''Tho generality of people havo 
tombs made of mud or stone . . . forming 
first three square taweezes or platforms, 
. . S — Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 2nd ed. 


284.] 


[TAZEE, s. Pers. (41, ‘invading, 
invader,” from (dz ‘running? A 
favourite variety of horse, usually of 
Indian breed. The word is also used 
of a variety of greyhound. 

[c. 1590.—** Horses havo been, divided into 
soven classes, . . . Arabs, Persian hora 
Mujannas, Turki horses, Yabus (see YABOO 
end Janglih horses. . . . The last two classes 
aro also mostly Indian breod. The best kind 
is called Tázf. . . .”—Лян, i. 234-5. 

[1839.— А good breed of the Indian 
kind, called Tauzee, is also found in Bunnoo 
and Damaun. . . ."—Elphinstone, Caubul, 
ed. 1849, i. 189. 

[1883.—'* The ‘Tazzies,’ or greyhounds 
are not looked upon as unclean. . . ."— 
Wills, Modern Persia, ed. 1891, p. 306.] 


ТАЛЕНА, n. A.—P.—H. ta’ziya, 
*mourning for the dead. In India 
the word is applied to the taboot, or 
representations, in flimsy material, of 
thetombs of Hussein and Hassan which. 
are carried about in the Muharram 
(see MOHURRUM) piizessions. In 
Persia it seems to be aiplied to the 
whole of the mystery-play which is 
presented at that season. At the close 
of the procession the ta’ziyas must be 
thrown into water; if there be no 
sufficient mass of water they should 
be buried. [See Sir L. Pelly, The 
Miracle Play y Hasan and Husain. 
The word has been carried to the W. 
Indies by the coolies, whose great 
festival (whether they be Mahom- 
medaus or Hindus) the Muharram has 
become. And the attempt to carry 
the Tazeeas through one of the towns 
of Trinidad, in spite of orders to the 
contrary, led in the end of 1884 to 
a sad catastrophe. [Mahommedan 
Lascars have an annual celebration 
at the London Docks.] 


1809.—'' There were more than a hundred 
Taziyus, each followed by a long train of 
г Fuqueers, dressed in tho most extra nt 
a tomb. manner, beating their breasts . . . such of 

[1819,—'' The Jemidar as ho is very tue MAR Бие as aro not Bruns 

TT T fii requently construct Taziyus at their own 
EM IE stud have turveez or | tents, M expend large sums of mone 
. larence, Journal i spn Broughton, Letters, 72; [ed. 


TAVOY, np. A town and district 
of what we call the Tenasserim Pro- 


original name is sup e | 
dd [The Burmah Gazetteer (ii. 681) 
gives the choice of three etymologies : 

landing place of bamboos’ ; from its 
arms ta sword,’ way, ‘to buy’); 
from Hía-way, taken from а cross- 
legged Buddha.] 

—The ter of this tract 
rem Lad MID inhabited by the nation 
of Brammás and Jangomas, who interposo 
on the east of this kingdom (Pegu) between 
it and the great kingdom of Siam ; which 
kingdom of Siam borders the sea from the 
city of Tavay downwards."—Barros, III. 
iii, 4, 

1583.—''Also some of the rich people in 
a разе subject to the Kingdom of Pegu, 
called Tavae, where is produced a quantity 
of what they call in their language Calain, 
but which in our language is called Calaia 
(see CALAY), in summer leave their houses 
and go into the country, where they make 
some sheds to cover them, and there they 
stop three months, leaving their usual 
dwellings with food in them for the devil, 
and this they do in order that in the other 
nine months he may givo them no trouble, 
but rather be чино and favourable to 
them."—G. Balbi, f. 125. 

1587.—''. . . Iland of Tavi, from which 
cometh great store of Tinne which serveth 
all India."—. Fitch, in Hakl. ii. 895. 

1695. — “10th. That your Majesty, of 
your wonted favour and charity to all dis- 
tresses, would be pleased to look with Eyes 
of Pity, upon the poor English Captive, 
Thomas Browne, who is the only one sur- 
giving p Cu were денде drove 
int uwy form, as they were goin, 
for Atcheen about 10 years RM, in the ER 
vice of the English Company."— Petition. to 
the King y Burma, presented at Ava by 
p wood, in Dalrymple, Or. Re- 


s [TAWEEZ, & Ar. ta’wiz, lit. 
goig for protection by invoking 

od, or by uttering & charm’; then 
‘anamulet or phylactery! ; and, as 
in the quotation from erklots, ‘a 
structure of brick or stone-work over 


e D ta 
of a Route across India, 144. 
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1869. — “En lisint la description . . . 
do сез fótes on croira souvent qu'il s'agit 
de fótes hindous. Tello est par exomple 
la solennité du ta'zia ou deu, établie on 
commeinoration du martyre de Hucain, la- 
quelle est semblable en bien de points à 
celle du Durga-pujá. . . . Le ta'ziya dure 

; dix jours comme lo Du: "рија. Le dixième 
jour, les Hindous précipitent dans la ri- 
vitre In statue do la déesso au milieu d'une 
foule immense, avec un grand appareil ct 
au son de mille instruments do musique; 
la méme choso a liou ‘pone les roprésenta- 
tions du tombeau de Hugain.”—Garcin de 
Tassy, Rel. Musulm. p. 11. 


TEA, з. Crawfurd alleges that we 
t this word in its various European 
orms from the Malay Те, the Chinese 
name being Chhd. ‘The latter is in- 
deed the pronunciation attached, when 
reading in the ‘mandarin dialect,’ to 
the character representing the tea- 
plant, and is the form which has ac- 
companied the knowledge of tea to 
India, Persia, Portugal, Greece (тей) 
and Russia. But though it may be 
probable that Te, like several other 
names of articles of trade, may have 
come to us through the Malay, the 
word is, not the less, originally 
Chinese, Té (or Tay as Medhurst 
writes it) being the utterance at- 
` tached to the character in the Fuh- 
kien dialect. The original pronuncia- 
tion, whether direct from Fuh-kien or 
through the Malay, accompanied the 
introduction of tea to England as well 
as other countries of Western Europe. 
This is shown by several couplets in 
Pope, e.g. 
1711.— 
*t. , . There stands a structure of majestic 
framo 
Which from tho neighbouring Hampton 
takes its name. а = 


Here thou, great ANNA, whom three 
Renlms obey, 
Dost somotimes counsel take, and some- 


times tea.” 
Rape of the Lock, iii. 

Here tay was evidently the s 
nunciation, as in Fuh-kien. he 
Rape of the Lock was published in 
1711. In Gray’s Trivia, published in 
1720, we find tea rhyme to pay, in a 

assage needless to quote (ii. 296). 
Е years later there seems no room 
for doubt that the pronunciation had 
changed to that now in use, as is 
shown by Johnson's extemporised 
verses (c. 1770) : 


«І thoreforo theo, Renny, d 
That Шош eiro О nie ia ees 

With cream and sugar soften'd well, 
Anothor dish of tea "—and so on. 


Joknsoniana, ed. Bosiell, 1835, 
ix. 194. 


The change must have taken. place 
between 1720 and 1750, for about the 
latter date we find in the verses of 
Edward Moore : 

“ Ono day in July last at 
And inthe notes of ер, 
The Trial of Sarah, &c. 


- [But the two forms of pronunciation 
seem to have been in use earlier, as 
appears from the following advertise- 
ment in The Gazette of Sept. 9, 1658 
(quoted in 8 ser. N. & Q. vi. 266): 
‘That excellent, and hy all Physitians 
approved, China Drink, called by the 
Chineans Toha, by other nations Tay, 
alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head, 
a coffee house in Sweetings Rents by 
the Royal Exchange, London.”] And 
in Zedlers Lexicon (1745) it is stated 
that the English write the word 
either Tee or Tea, but pronounce it 
Tiy, which seems to represent our 
modern pronunciation. [*Strange to 
say, the Italians, however, have two 
names for tea, cia and te, the latter, of 
course, is from the Chinese word te, 
noticed above, while the former is 
derived from the word cla. It is 
curious to note in this connection that 
an early mention, if not the first 
notice, of the word in English is under 
the form cha (in an English Glossary 
of A.D. 1671); we are also told that 
it was once spelt tcha—both evidently 
derived from the Cantonese form of 
the word: but 13 years later we have 
the word derived from the Fokienese 
te, but borrowed through the French 
and spelt as in the latter language the ; 
the next change in the word is early 
in the following century when it drops 
the French spelling and adopts the 
resent form of tea, though the Fo- 
jenese pronunciation, which the 
French still retain, is not dropped. for 
the modern pronunciation of the now 
wholly Anglici word tea till com- 
paratively lately. 16 will thus be seen 
that we, like the Italians, might have 
had two forms of the word, had we 
not discarded the first, which seemed 
to have made but little lodgement 
with us, for the second” (Ball, Things 
Chinese, 3rd ed. 583;е4.).] 
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‘Dr. Bretschneider states that һе | gives some curious extraets from the 


i 1 im- 
Tea-shrub is mentioned in the ancient ЁТ. Co.'s recone 2 аса i 
Dictionary Rh-ya, which is believed to portation o ix pue 
da Jong before our ore, wados de 0 he postin of Cnn, po 
паш©в` tu (Ku tbi h Р 
a Chis work who | vided by the Secretary of the Com 
Siole in the 4th century A.D. de- | pany for His Majesty, appear : 
scribes it, adding «From the leaves can | « ооз ijs. of thea at 50s. por lb.=£56 17 6 
be made by boiling a hot beverage" | For tho two chests, persona 
(On Chinese Botanica Works, &c., р. 18). шочеш i j » ne 
But the first distinct mention of tea- . 
cultivation in Chinese history is said | т, 1667 the ЕЛ. Co.'s first order for 
to be a record in the annals of the | the importation of tea was issued to 
T'ang Dynasty under A.D. c үн their agent at Bantam : “to el home 
mentions the imposen in D M et by these C 1001b. eels itl i ER 
aa aon of it occurs in the DET ЖАП s de for the 
next century, in tlie notes of ihe mb Co. was in 1669, when two canisters 
traders, which speak not only of tea, | Vere received from Bantam, weighing 
but of this fact of its being subject o | 143} Ibs. (Miburn, ii. 531) {The 
a royal impos ea does not ap H 


+ earliest mention of tea in the Old 
Ene Metis Modes Azrb Records of the India Office is in a 
wri 7 


(strange to say) do any of the European letter from Mr. R. ibe the 
med ers to Cathay in tie 13th PM en Tho бел j June 97, ^t615, 
14th centuries make mention of it. |; 1 ў m 
Nor is ee any mention of win tho x МЕ cse ert der (eee Din 
curious and interesting narrative 0 Ө 

the Embassy sent by Shah Rukh, the vn Бере on Old Дона», NEU 
son of the great Timur, to China the early references are collected).] 


(1419-21).* The first European work, | a.D. 851.—‘‘Tho King (of China) reserves 
so far as we are aware, in which tea | to himself . . . a duty on salt, and also on 
x ed, is Ramusios (posthumous) | ® cortain herb which is drunk infused in 
Ізулашес; p : he | hot water. This herb is sold in all the 
Introduction to Marco Polo, in the | towns at high prices; it is called sikh. It 
second volume of his great collection | has more leaves than the та аһ (Medicago 
of Navigations e Kiore m ш he sativa recens) and something more of aroma, 
repeal e account o ay whi 


but its taste is bitter. Water is boiled and 
poured upon this herb. The drink so made 
is serviceable under all circumstances.” — 
Relation, &c., trad. par Reinaud, i. 40. 

с. 1545.—** Moreover, seeing the great de- 
light that I above the rest of the y 
took in this discourse of his, he (Chaggi 
Memet, i.e. Hajji Mahommed) told me 
that all over the country of Oathay they 
make uso of another plant, that is of its 
leaves, which is called by those people 
Chiai Cat(ai; it is produced in that 
district of Cathay which is called Cachan- 
fu. Itis a thing generally used and highly 
esteemed in all those regions. They take 
this pant whether dry or fresh, and boil 
it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cups on an empty stomach ; 
it removes fever, headache, stomach-ache, 

in in the side or joints; taking care to 

rink it as hot аз you can bear; it is good 
also for many other ailments which I can’t 
now remember, but I know gout was one of 
them. And if any one chance to foel his 


he had heard from Hajji Mahommed, 
а Persian merchant who visited Venice. 
Among other matters the Hajji de- 
tailed the excellent properties of Chiai- 
Catai (ic. Pers. Chá-i-Khitdi, ‘Tea of 
chine) concluding with an assurance 
that if these were known in Persia 
and in Europe, traders would cease to 
purchase rhubarb, and would purchase 
this herb instead, a prophecy which 
has been very substantially verified. 
We find no mention of tea in the 
elaborate work of Mendoça on China. 
The earliest nolices of which we are 
aware will be found below. Milburn 


CLA Eee 

* Mr. Major, in his Introduction to Parke's 
Mendoza for the Hak. Soc. says of this embassy, 
that at their halt in the desert 12 marches from 
га they were regaled “with a variety of 
strong 1 egeo with a pot of Chinese teu,” 


It is not by Mr. Major whence he took the i 

account; stomach oppressed by overmuch food, if he 

tranalation of M. Quatenus або In tho | will tako a little of this decoction he will in 
M a short time havo digested it. And thus it is 


eD, nor in WE dua text given by him, nor 


е Quee Mr. Rehatsek in the Ind. 


Ам. ii. 75 so precious and highly esteemed that every 


one going on a journey takes it with him, 
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and 
would at any time gladl 
rhubarb for an ounco of Chiai Catai. 
poople of Cathay say (he told ма) 
our country, and in Persia, an 
of tho Franks, it was known, merchants 
would no longer invest their monoy in 
Rauend Chini as they call rhubarb."—Ra- 
musio, Dichiaratione, in ii. f. 15. 

с. 1560, —'* Whatsoover person or persones 
come to any mans houso of qualitco, hoe 


hath a custome to offer him in a fino basket 


one Porcelane . . . with a kindo of drinke 


which they call cha, which is somewhat 


bitter, red, and medicinall, which they aro 
wont to make with a certayno concoction 
of horbes.”—Da Cruz, in Purchas, iii. 180. 

1565. — “ Ritus cst ER FECE 
benevolentiae causà ргасбого spectanda, 
quae apud so pretiosissima sunt, id est, 
omne instrumentum necessarium ad ро- 
tionem herbae cujusdam in pulverem ro- 
dactae, suavem gustu, nomino Chia. Est 
autom modus potionis ejusmodi: pulveris 
ojus, quantum uno juglandis putamine con- 
tinotur, conjiciunt in fictilo vas ox eorum 
genere, quae procellana (Porcelain) vuigus 
appellat. Inde calenti admodum aqui 
dilutum ebibunt. Habent autem in eos usus 
ollam antiquissimi operis ferream, figlinum 
poculum, cochlearia, infundibulum eluondo 
figlino, tripodem, foculum denique potioni 
caleficiondac.”—Letter from Japan, of Z. 
Almeida, in Mafe, Litt. Select. ex India, 
Lib. iv. 

1588. — '*Caeterum (apud Chinenses) ox 
herba quadam expressus liquor admodum 
salutaris, nomine Chia, calidus hauritur, ut 
apud Iaponios."—Mafei, Hist. Ind. vi. 

„ “Usum vitis ignorant (Japonii): 
oryzà exprimunt vinum: Sed ipsi quoquo 
auto omnia delectantur haustibus aquao 
poene ferventis, insperso quem supra dixi- 
mus pulvore Chia. Circa oam potionom 
diligentissimi sunt, ao principes interdum 
viri suis ipsi manibus eidem temperandae 
ас miscendae, amicorum honoris causae, 
dant operam."—Jbid. Lib. xii. 

1598.—'*. . . the aforesaid warmo water 
is mado with the powder of a certaino 
heazbe called chaa.”—Linschoten, 46 ; [Hak. 
Soe. i. 157]. 

1611.—**Of the samo fashion is the cha 
of China, and taken in tho samo manner; 
except that the Cha is tho small lenf of a 
horb, from a certain plant brought from 
Tartary, which was shown me when I was 
at Malaca.”—Teixeira, i. 19. 

1616.—'(I bought 3 chaw cups covered 
with silver plates. . . ."—Cocks, Diary, Hak. 
Soc. i. 202, [and seo ii. 11]. 

1626.—'' Thoy vse much the powder of a 
certaine Herbo called Chia, of which they 

ut as much as a Walnut-shell may containe, 
into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with 
hot water.”—Purchas, Pilgrimage, 587. 

1631.—' Dur. You have mentioned tho 


drink of tho Chinese called Thoe; what is 


your opinion theroof! . . . Bont. 


The Chinese regard this beverage almost as 


judging from what he said these people 
swap a sack of 
These 
that if in 
the land 
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ng sacred . . . and they are not 
thought to have fulfilled the Pn of hospi- 
tality to you until they have served you 
with it, just like the Mahometans with 
their Caveah (see. COFFEE). It is of a 
drying quality, and banishes sloop . . . it 
is beneficial to asthmatic and wheezi 
tients."—J«ae. Jlontius, Hist, Nat. et Med. 
nd. Or. Lib. i. Dial. vi. p. 11. 

1638. — “ Dans les assemblées ordinaires 
(& Sourat) que nous faisions tous les iours, 
nous ne prenions quo du Thè, dont l'vange 
est fort cummun par toutes les Indes."— 
Mandelslo, ed. Paris, 1659, p. 113. 

1658.— < Non mirum est, multos. otiam 
nune in illo errore versari, quasi diversae 
speciei plantae essent The ct Tsia, cum à 
contra cadom sit, cujus decootum Chinen- 
sibus The, iaponensibus Tsia nomen 
audiat; licet horum Tsia, ob 'maznam con- 
tributionem ct coctionom, nigrum The ap- 
polatan Dont Hist. Nat. Pisonis Annot. 
P. . 
1660.—(Septomber) '*28th. .. . I did 
send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which I never had drank beforo."—/’epys's 
Diary. (Both Ld. рока (4% od.. 
i. 110) and Wheatley & 9) rend tee, and 
give tho date as Sept. 25.] 

1667. — (Juno) **28th. . . . Home and 
there find my wife making of tea; a drink 
which Mr. Pelling, the Potticary, tells her 
is good for her cold and defluxions."— bid. 
[WAeatley, vi. 398]. 5 

1672.—'* Thoro is among our people, and 
particularly among tho womankind a great 
abuse of Thee, not only that too much is 
drunk . . . but this is also an evil custom 
to drink it with a full stomach ; it is bottor 
and more wholesome to make use of it when 
the process of digestion is protty woll 
finished. . . . It is also a great folly to use 
sugar candy with Thee.”"—Baldaeus, Germ. 
ed. 179. (This author devotes five columns 
to tea, and its uso nud abuso in India). 

1677.—“ Planta dicitur Cha, vel . . . Cid, 
... cujus usus in Ckinae claustris nescius 
in Europae quoguo paulatim sese insinuare 
attentat, .. . Et quamvis Turcarum Cave 
(sce COFFEE) et Moxicanorum Ciocolata 
eundom praestent effectum, tamen, 
quam nonulli quoquo Te vocant, ea multum 
superat," otc.—Jircker, China Illust. 180. 
np  "Maer de Cia (of Thee) sonder 
achting op eenijo tijt te hobben, is novit 
schadelijle"— Vermeulen, 30. 

1683.—‘‘ Lord Russell . . . wont into his 
chamber six or soven times in the morning, 
and prayed by himself, and then came out 
to Tillotson and mo; he drunk a little tea 
and some sherry."—Burnet, Hist, of Own 
Time, Oxford ed. 1823, ii. 875. 


1683.— 
u Venus her Myrtle, Pho»bus has his Bays ; 
Tea both excels which She* vouchsafes 


to 
The Lost of Queens, and best of Herbs wo 
owe 


rs 


* Queen Catharine. 


(TEA) BOHEA. 


To that bold Nation which the Way did 
show 
To tho fair Region where the Sun does 


rise, г 

Whose rich Productions we so justly 

prize.”— Waller. 

1690.— <... Of all the followers of 
Me .. . none are so rigidly Abstemious 
as the Arabians of Muscatt. . « + For pw 
and Coffee, which aro ndg'd tho privileg 
Liquors of all the Afahomelans, аз well as 
Turks, as those of Persia, adie, and other 
parts of Arabia, are condemned by them as 
unlawful. . . ."—Ovington, 427. > 

1726.—*“ I remember woll how in 1681 I 
for tho first timo in my lifo drank thee at 
tho house of an Indian Chaplain, and how 
I could not understand how sonsible men 
could think it a treat to drink what 
no better than hay-water."— Valentijn, v. 190. 

1789.— ; 

“Апа now her vase a modest Naiad fills 
With liquid crystal from her pebbly rills; 
Piles the dry cedar round her silver urn, 
(Bright climbs the blaze, the crackling 


faggots burn). 
Culls tho exo herb of China's envy'd 


bowers, с 

In gaudy cups. the steaming treasure 
Urs ; 

Add swootl smiling, on her bended knee, 

Presents the fragrant quintessence of 
Tea.” 

Darwin, Botanic Garden, Loves of the 

Plants, Canto ii. 

1844.—'' The Polish word for tea, Herbata, 
signifies more properly “herb,’ and in fact 
there is little more of the genuine Chinese 
beverage in the article itself than in its 
name, so that we often thought with longing 
of the cl Babee Russian Tahal, genuine in 
word and fact."—J. I. Kohl, Austria, р. 444. 


The following are some of the names 
given in the market to different kinds 
of tea, with their etymologies. 

1, (TEA), BOHEA. This name is 
from the Wu-i (dialectically Bt-i)-shan 
Mountains in the N.W. of Fuh-kien, 
one of the districts most famous for its 
black tea. In Pope's verse, as Craw- 
furd pbints out, Bohea:stands for a 
em in use among fashionable people. 

us: 


“To part her time 'twixt reading and 
To muse, and spill her soli tea." 
; Epaile to Mrs Te Blount. 


[The earliest examples in the N.E.D. 
carry back the use of the word to the 
first years of the 18th century.] 


1711.—“ Thero isa of i 
fine Bohee Tea, to be Bidet 26r por Booed 
at the sign of the Barber's Pole, next door 
to te prse rjv Es EUER Street 

е nd."—, i 
а Шево in the Spectator of 
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(ТЕА) CONGOU. 


СЧ On bad I rather unadmired remained 
Оп some lone isle or distant northern 


ciere gilt chariot never marks tho 
Whee none learn ombre, nono e'er tasto 
bohea." 1 
Belinda, in Rape of the Lock, iv. 153. 


The last quotation, and indeed the 
first also, shows that the word was 
then pronounced Воћау. At a later 
date Bohea sank to be the market 
name of one of the lowest qualities 
of tea, and we believe it has ceased 
altogether to be a name quoted in the 
tea-market. The following quotations 
seem to show that it was the general 
name for “black-tea.” 

1711.—“ Bohea is of little Worth amon; 
the Moors and Gentoos of India, Arrabs and 
Persians . . . that of 45 Tale (see ТАЕ) 
would not fetch the Price of green Tea of 
10 Talo а Pecull.”—Lockyer, 116. 


1721.— 
*'Where Indus and the double Ganges 


flow, 
On odorif'rous plains the leaves do grow, 
Chief of tho treat, a plant the boast of 


fame, 

Sometimes called green, Bohea’s the. 

reater name." 

Allan Ramsay's Poems, ed. 1800, i. 213-14. 

1726.—'* Anno 1670 and 1680 there was 
knowledgo only of Boey Tea and Green 
Tea, but lator they speak of a variety of 
other sorts. . . Congo . . . Pego . . . 
Tongge, Rosmaryn Tea, rare and very dear.'" 
— Valentijn, iv. 14." 

1727.—'*In September they strip tho Bush 
of all its Leaves, and, for Want of warm dry 
Winds to cure it, are forced to lay it or 
warm Plates of Iron or Copper, and keep it 
stirring gently, till it is dry, and that Sort is 
called Bohea."—/1. Hamilton, ii. 289; [ed. 
1744, ii. 288]. 

But Zedlers Lexicon (1745) in a 
long article on Thee gives Thee Bohea 
as “the worst sort of all.” The other 
European trade-names, according (0 
Zedler, were Thee-Peco, Congo which 
the Dutch called the best, but Thee 
Cancho was better still and dearer, 
and Chaucon best of all. 


2. (ТЕА) CAMPOY, a black tea 
also. Kam-pwi, the Canton pron. of 
the characters Kiten-pei, “select-dry 
(over a fire)." 


3. (ТЕА) CONGOU (a black tea). 
Tia is Kang he (tê) the Amoy pro- 
nunciation of the characters Kung-fu, 
‘work or labour.’ [Mr. Pratt (9 ser. 
N. Ф 0. iv. 26) writes: “The N.E.D. 


(TEA) HYSON. 
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FEA-CADDY. 


under Congow derives it from the 
standard Chinese Kung-fu (which 
happens also to be the Cantonese 
spelling); ‘the omission of the fj 
we are told, *is the foreigner's cor- 
ruption? It is nothing of the kind. 
The Amoy name for this tea is Kong- 
ku, so that the omission of the f is 
due to the local Chinese dialect.”] 


4. HYSON (a green tea). This is 
He- (het and az in the south) -ch’un, 
‘bright spring, [which Mr. Ball 
(Things Chinese, 080) writes yu-tsin, 
‘before the rain'] characters which 
some say formed the hong name of 
a tea-merchant named Le, who was 
in the trade in the dist. of Hiu-ning 
(S.W. of Hang-chau) about 1700; 
others say that He-chun was Le’s 
daughter, who was the first to separate 
the leaves, so as to make what is 
called Hyson. [Mr. Ball says that it 
is so called, *the young hyson bein 
half-opened leaves plucked. in Apri 
before the spring rains."] 

c. 1772.— 


“And Venus, goddess of the eternal smile, 
Knowing that storüry brows but ill be- 


come 
Fair patterns of her beauty, hath or- 
dained 
Celestial Tea ;—a fountain that can cure 
The ills of passion, and can free from 
frowns. 
* * * * * 
To her, ye fair! in adoration bow ! 
Whether at blushing morn, or dewy eve, 
Червшошор cordials groet your fragrant 


With We or Bohea, or Congo 
crown d. 
R. Fergusson, Poems. 


5. OOLONG (bl tea). Wau-lung, 
* black dragon’; respecting which there 
is a legend to account for the name. 
[“ А. black snake (and snakes are some- 
times looked upon as dragons in China) 
was coiled round a plant of this tea, 
and hence the name” (Ball, op. cit. 
586).] 


6. PEKOE (do). Раї-Ло, Canton 
pron. E characters puh-hao, * white- 
own. 


т. POUCHONG (do).  Pao-chung, 
*fold-sort) So called from its being 
packed in small paper packets, eac 
of which is supposed to be the produce 
of one choice tea-plant. Also called 
Padre-souchong, because the priests in 


the Wu-i hills and other places pre- 
pare and pack it. еш 


8. SOUCHONG (do). Stu-chung, 
Canton for Stao-chung, ‘little-sort? 

1781.—'*Les Nations Européennes rotiront 
de la Chino des thés connus sous les noms 


de thé bouy, thé vort, et thé saothon."— 
Sonnerat, Si. 249. x: 


9. TWANKAY (green tea). From 
Т'ит-124, the name of a mart about 
m m. EN a ges IR Ngan- 
wei. Bp. Moule says а ter 
W. Williams?) from Pun ki, aa of 
a stream near Yen-shau-fu in Chi- 
kiang. [Mr. Pratt (loc. cit) writes; 
“The Amoy Tun-ke is nearer, and the 
Cantonese Tun-kei nearer still, its 
second syllable being absolutely tlie 
same in sound as the English. The 
Twankay isa stream in the E. of the 
rovince of Nganhwui, where Twan- 
кау tea КОТЕЛ] Twankay is used by 
Theodore Hook as a sort of slang for 
‘tea, 


10. YOUNG HYSON. This is 
called by the Chinese Y-Usien, ‘ rain- 
before, or ‘ Yu-before, because picked 
before Kuh-yu, a term falling about 
20th April (see HYSON above) Ac- 
cording to Giles it was formerly called, 
in trade, Uchain, which scems to 
represent the Chinese name. In an 
“Account of the Prices at which Teas 
have been put up to Sale, that arrived 
in England in 1784, 1785” (MS. India 
Office Records) the Teas are (from 
cheaper to dearer) :— 


“Bohea Tea. Singlo (1), 
Congou, Hyson.” 
Souchong, 


TEA-CADDY, s. This name, in 
common English use for a box to 
contain tea for the daily expenditure 
of the household, is probably cor- 
rupted, as Crawfurd suggests, from. 
catty) a weight of 1j lb. (q.v). A 
*catly-boz, meaning a box holding a 
catty, might easily serve this purpose 
and lead to the name. This view is 
corroborated by a quotation which we 
have given under caddy (цу) A 
friend adds the remark that in his 
youth ‘Tea-caddy’ was a Londoner's 
name for Harley Street, due to. the 


number of E.I. Directors and pro- 
rietors supposed to inhabit that 
istrict. 


TEAPOY. 


TEAPOY,s. A small tripod table. 
This word is often in England imagined 
to have some connection with tea, and 
hence, in London shops for japann 
ware and the like, a teapoy means а 
ten-chest fixed on legs. But this is 
quite erroneous. Tipdi is a Hindu- 
stini, or perhaps rather an Anglo- 
Hindustani word for a tripod, from 
Hind. tin, 3, and Pers. pdé, ‘foot. 
The legitimate word from the Persian 
is sipdi roperly silpdya), and the 
legitimate Hindi word tirpad or tripad, 
but ёрӣ ог tepoy was probably 
originated by some European in an- 
alogy with the familiar charpoy (q-v-) 
or ‘four-legs,’ possibly from ШОУ 
possibly оп the desire to avol 
confusion with another very familiar 
word sepoy, ѕеароу. [Borm however, 
ives tipdt аз а regi ar Hind. word, 
Bkt. tri-pid-ika.] The word is appe 
in India not only to a three-legged 
table (or any very small table, what- 
ever number of legs it has), but to 
any tripod, as to the tripod-stands of 
surveying instruments, or to trestles in 
carpentry. Sihpdya occurs in "Ali of 
Yezd's history of ‘Timur, as applied to 
the trestles used by Timur in bridging 
over the Indus (Elliot, iii. 482). А 
teapoy is called in Chinese by a name 
having reference to tea: -viz. Cia- 
chi’rh. Tt has 4 legs. 

c. 1809.—'* (Dinajpoor) Sepaya, a wooden 
ula ATE or роо), with threo fect.” 
—Buchanan, Eastern India, ii. 945.] 

1814.—'* * Well, to be sure, it does воот 
odd—very odd ;’—and the old gentleman 
chuckled,—‘ most odd to find a person who 
don't know what a tepoy is... . Well, 
then, a tepoy or dinpoy is a thing with 
threo feet, used in India to denote a little 
table, such as that just at your right.’ 

“Why, that table has four legs,’ cried 
Peregrine. 

«в a tepoy all tho same,’ said Mr. 
Havethelacks.”—eregrine Pulteaey, i. 112. 


TEAK, в. The tree, and timber of 
the tree, known to botanists as Tec- 
ig grandis L., N.O. Verbenaceae. The 
word is Malayal tekka, Tam. lekku. 
No doubt this name was adopted 
owing to the fact that Europeans first 
became acquainted with the wood in 
ышын w ч ИШ one of the two 
great sources of su ; Pegu bein; 
the other. The Skt name of the feos 
is {ака whence the modern Hind. 
name sdgwdn or sdgün and the Mahr. 
347. From this last probably was 
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taken sdj, the name of teak in Arabic 
and Persian. And we have doubtless. 
the same word in ће coyeMva of the 


ed | Periplus, one of the exports from 


Western India, a form which may be 
illustrated by the Mahr. adj. sdgals, 
‘made of the teak, belonging to teak.’ 
The last fact shows, in some degree, 
how old the export of teak is from 
India. Teak beams, still undecayed, 
exist in the walls of the great palace 
of the Sassanid Kings at Seleucia or 
Ctesiphon, dating from the middle of 
the 6th. century. Ge Birdwood, First 
Letter Book, Intro. XXIX.] Teak has 
continued to recent times to be im- 
orted into Egypt. Seo F'orskal, quoted 

y Royle (Hindu Medicine, 128). The 
gopher-wood of Genesis is translated sdj 
in the Arabie version of the Penta- 
teuch (Royle). [It was probably cedar 
(see Encycl. Bibl. s.v.)] 

Teak seems to have been hardly 
known. in Gangetic India in former 
days. We can find no mention of it 
in Baber (which however is indexless), 


-and the only mention we can find in 


the Ain, is in a list of the weights of 
a cubic yard of 72 kinds of wood, 
where the name “Ségaun” has not 
been recognised as teak by the learned 
translator (see Blochmann’s E.T. i. p. 
998). s 

€. A.D. 80.—'*In the innermost part of 
this Gulf (the Persian) is tho Port of Apo- 
logos, lying near Pasine Charax and tho 
river Euphrates. 

“Sailing past the mouth of tho Gulf, 
after a course of 6 days you reach another 
port of Persia called Omana. hither they 
are wont to despatch from Barygava, to 
both theso ports of Persia, great vessels 
with brass, and timbers and beams of teak 
(Фо cayadiver каї бок@у), and horns and 
spars of shisham (seo SISSOO) (cacaulywy), 
and of ebony. . . ."—Peripl. Maris Hrythr. 
§ 35-36. 


с. 800.—(under Hārūn al 
continucd his story *... I heard loud 
wailing from the house of Abdullah . . . 
they told mo he had been struck with tho 
jedüm, that his body was swollen and all 
black. . . . J went to Rashid to tell him, 
but I had not finished when they came to 
say Abdallah was dead. Going out at onco 
I ordered them to hasten the obsequics. 
. . . I myself said the funeral prayer. Аз 
thoy let down tho bier a slip took place, 
and {һе bier and earth fell in together; 
an intolerable stench «arose... a second 
slip took place. I then called for planks of 
teak (sàj). . . ."—Quotation in Лаза, 
Prairies d'Or, vi. 298-299. 

c. 880.—'*From Kol to Sindiin, where they 
collect teak-wood (sàj) and сапе, 18 far- 


Rashid) **Fazl 
I 


TEAK. 


sakhs."—Jbn Khurdddba, in J. Аз. S. Vl. 
tom. v. i. 


с. 910.—'*. . . Tho teak-tree (sij). This 
treo, which is taller than the date-palm, 
and more bulky than the walnut, can 
Shelter under its branches a great number 
of men and cattle, and you may judgo of its 
dimensions by the logs that arrive, of thoir 
natural length, at the depóts of Basra, of 
ак, and of Egypt. . . ."—Mas'idi, iii. 12. 

Before 1200. — Abu'l-dhali' the Sindian, 
describing the regions of Hind, has theso 


vorses : 
* * * * * 
“Бу my lifo! itis a land where, when tho 
rain falls, 


Jacinths and pearls spring up for him who 
wants ornaments. 
There too aro produced musk and cam- 
phor and ambergris and agila, 
* * * * * 
And ivory thero, and «ak (а1-вај) and 
aloeswood and sandal. . . ." = 


Quoted by J«zwini, in Gildemeister, 
217-218. 


The following order, in a King's 
Letter to the Goa Government, no 
doubt refers to Pegu teak, though not 
naming the particular timber : 


1597.—'* We enjoin Yon to bo very vigilant 
not to allow the Turks to export any 
timbor from the Kingdom of Pegu, nor 
from that of Achom (see ACHEEN), and 
you must arrange how to treat this matter, 
particularly with tho King of Achem."—In 
Archiv, Port. Orient. fasc. їі. 669. 

1602.—-“*. . . It was necessary in order 
to appease them, to givo a promiso in 
EUER that tho body should not be 
removed from the town, but should have 
public burial in our church in sight of 
everybody ; and with this assurance it was 
taken in solemn procession and deposited 
іп а box of tak (teca), which is a wood not 
subject to decay. . . .”— Sousa, Oriente 
Conquist, (1710), 1i. 205. 

ГЬ »_ “Of many of the roughest thickets 
of bamboos and of the largest and best wood 
in tho world, that is teca.”—Couto, Dec. VII. 
Bk, vi. ch. 6. He goes оп to explain that 
all the ships and boats made either by Moors 
or, Gentiles since the Portuguese came to 
India, were of this wood which came from 
the inexhaustible forests at the back of 
Damaun.] 


1631.—Bontius gives a tolerable cut of 
the foliage, &c., of the Teak-trec, but 
writing in the Archipelago docs not uso 
that name, describing it under the title 
“Quercus Indica, Kiati Malaiis dicta."— 
Lib. vi. cap. 16. On this Rheede, whose late 
of the tree is, as usual, excellent (Hortus 
Malabaricus, iv. tab. 97), observes justly 
that the teak has no resemblance to an oak- 
tree, and also that tho Malay name is not 
Kiali but Jati. Kiati seems to be a mistake 
of somo kind growing out of Kayujati, 
* Teak-wood. 
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1644. — *H& nostas torras de рашат 
muyta o boa madeyra do Теса, a milhor do 
toda a India, o tambem de аа rto do 
mundo, porque com ser muy fasil de laurar 
he perduravel, e particullarmonte nam lhe 
tocando agoa."— Bocarro, MS. 

1076.—'*At Cock-crow we parted hence 
and obsorved that the Sheds here were round 
thatched and lined with broad Leaves of 
Teke (tho Timber Ships are built with) in 
Fashion of a Beo-hive."—Fryer, 142. 

» ©... Теке by the Portuguose, 
Sogwan by tho Moors, is the firmest Wood 
they have for Building . . . in Height tho 
lofty Pino exceeds it not, nor tho sturdy Oak 
in Bulk and Substance. . . . This Princo of 
the Indian Forest was not so attractivo, 
снопа танау glorious, but that . . ."— 

ut. ио. 

1727.—“ Gundavec is next, where 
Quantities of Teak Timber are cut, and 
exported, being of excellent Use in building 
of Houses or Ships."—.1. Hamilton, i. 178; 
[ed. 1744]. 

1741. — “Tecka is tho name of costly 
wood which is found in tho Kingdom of 
Martaban in tho East Indies, and which 
nover decays."—Zeidler, Univ. Lexicon, s.v. 

1759.—'* They had endeavoured to burn 
the Teak Timbers also, but they lying in a 
swampy place, could not take fire.”—Cupt. 
A к» Report on Loss of Negrais, in Dalrymple, 
i. 349. 

c. 1760.—‹“ Аз to the wood it is a sort 
called Teak, to the full as durable as oak." 
—Grose, і. 108. 

1777. — “ Experience hath long sinco 
shewn, that ships built with oak, and joinod 
together with wooden trunnels, are by no 
means so well calculated to resist the ex- 
iremes of heat and damp, in the tropical 
latitudes of Asia, as tho ships which are 
built in India of tekewood, and bound with 
iron spikes and bolts." — Price's Tracts, i. 191. 

1793.—“Tho teek forests, from whenco 
the marine yard at Bombay is furnished 
with that excellent species of ship-timbor, 
lio along tho western side oi the Gaut moun- 
tains . . . on the north and north-east of 
Basseen. . . . E cannot close this subject 
without remarking the unpardonable negli- 
gence wo aro guilty of in delaying to build 
teak ships of war for the service of the 
Indian seas.” —Rennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. 200. 

[1800.—'* Tayca, Tectona Robustt.”—Br- 
chanan, Mysore, i. 26.] 


TEE, з. The metallic decoration, 
generally gilt and hung with tinkling 
bells, on the top of a dagoba in Indo- 
Chinese countries which represents 
the chatras  [chhattras] or umbrellas 
which in ancient times, as royal 
emblems, crowned these structures. 
Burm. Jti, ‘an umbrella? 


1800.—'*. . . In particular the Tee, or 
umbrella, which, composed of openiron-work, 


TEEK. 
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crowned tho spire, bad been thrown down.” 


—Symes, i. 193. 
1855.—'*. . . gleami 


with numerous pinnacles and tall centra 


рап) from far down the Tra 


It is cruciform in plan... 


above in a pyramidal gradation of 
crowned by a spiro and htee. Th 
has broken from its stays at one sido, 


Yule, Mission to Ava, 1858, p. 
1876.—“. . . а feature known 
archacologists аз:а Тее... 
Ind. and East. Archit. 64. 
TEEK, adj. 
ing which Platts dc 
"Used in N. India. Hind. tik. 


1849.—''Thoy all feel that the good old 
as long as п man does 


his duty well, can no longer bo relied ЫЕ] 


rule of right (еек), 


—Q. W. Johnson, Stranger in India, i. 
[1878.—**. . 
оез not look so thék’ (a word expressiu; 
all excellenco)."—Zije in the Mofussil, i. 253. 


TEERUT, TEERTHA, s.’ Skt. 
and Hind. th, ürüha. А holy place 


of pilgrimage and of bathing for the 
good of the soul, such as Hurdwar, or 


the confluence at Praag (Allahabad). 


[1623,— The Gentiles call it Ramtirt, 
that is, Holy Water."—/. della Valle, Hak. 
Soe. ii. 205.) 

c. 1790.—'* Au temple l'enfant est reçue 

les devedaschies (Deva-dasi) des mains 

о ses parens, ot aprés l'avoir baignée dans 
le tirtha ou étang du temple, elles lui met- 
tent des vétemens neufs. . . .”—Jlaafner, 
ii, 114. 

[1858.—'* He then summoned to the place 
no less than three crores and half, or thirty 
millions and half of teeruts, or angels (sic) 
who preside each over his special place of 
тенора worship.” —Sleeman, Journey through 
Oudh, ii. 4.] 


ТЕНЕ, TAIR, &c, s. The wild 

t of the Himalaya; Hemitragus 
jemlaicus, Jerdon, [Blanford, Mam- 
malia, 509]. In Nepal it is called 
jhdral. (See SURROW). 


TEJPAT,s. Hind. tejnat, Skt. teja- 
patra, “pun nt lent? the Ше 
name for jbathrum. 

1883.—':last night as I was writing a 


long description of the t&z-p&t, the leaf of 
the cinnamon-tree, which humbly 


beef, leaving tho honour of EUM ces 987 


inter pee the village shopkeeper, in Govinda Samanta, 
i, 223. 


spire, we had seon it (Gaudapalen Temple at 

i rising 
like a dim vision of Milan Cathedral. . - . 
exhibiting а 
massive basement with porches, and rising 
torraces, 
Tho latter 
and 
now leans over almost Horizontally oo 


to Indian 
„"— Fergusson, 


Exact, cw 
metual ; also parsimonious, [a mean- 
s j m does not record]. 


. ‘itis necessary to send an ex- 
раан to the magistrate, and the return 


to the Laurus nobilis. . . ."—Wanderings of 
a Pilgrim, i. 278. 
* 1872. — Tejpát is mentioned as sold by 


(1) TELINGA, n.p. Hind. Tilan- 
gd, Skt. Teilanga. Опе of the people 
of the country east of the Deccan, and 
extending to the coast, often called, at 
least since the Middle Ages, Tiliñgäna 
or Tilangdna, sometimes Tiling or Til- 
ang. Though it has not, perhaps, been 
absolutely established that this came 
from a form Trilizga, the habitual ap- 
plication of Tri-Kalinga, apparently to 
the same region which in Jater days 
was called Tilinga, and the example 
of actual use of Trilizga, both by 
Ptolemy (though he carries us beyond 
the Ganges) and by a Tibetan author 

uoted below, do make this a reason- 
able supposition (see Bp. Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar, 2nd ed. Introd. 
рр. 30 segg., and the article KLING in 
This book). 


A.D. с. 150. —'' TplyAurrov, rà каї Tpl- 
Auy-yor Вас\єіоу . . . к. т. A.” —Plolemy, 
vi. 2, 23. 

1309.—‘‘ On Saturday the 10th of Sha'bán, 
the army marched from that spot, in order 
that the puro tree of Islám might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of Tilang, and the 
evil tree which had struck its roots deep, 
might be torn up by force. œ. . When the 
blessed canopy had been fixci about a mile 
from Arangal (Warangal, N.E. of Hydera- 
bad), the tents around the fort were pitched 
so closely that the head of a needle could 
not get between them.”—Amir Khusri, in 
Elliot, iii. 80. 

1321.—“ In the year 721 н. the Sultán 
(Ghiyásu-ddín) sent his eldest son, Ulugh 
Khán, with a canopy and an army against 
PUR and Tilang.” — Ziá-uddin Barni, 

ui. . 


c. 1335.— For every mile along the road 
there аго three düwàt (post stations) . . . 
and so the road continues for six months' 
marching, till one reaches the countries of 
Tiling and Ma'bar. . . .'")—JUn. Batuta, iii. 


». In the list of provinces of India 
under the Sultan of Delhi, given by Shihüb- 
ud-din Dimishki, we find both Talang and 
Talanj, probabi, through some mistako.— 
Not. et Exts. Pt. 1. 170-171. 

с. 1590.—'*Süba Berür. . . . Its length 
from Batüla (os Patiala) to Bairügarh is 
200 Kuroh (or kos) ; its breadth from Bidar 
to Hindia 180. Оп the cast of Bairigarh 
it marches with Bastar; on the north with 
Hindia; on the south with Tilingana; on the 
west with Mahkarübüd, . . ."—in (orig.) 
i. 116: [ed. Jarrett, ii. 228; and зоо 230, 


TELINGA. 


1608.—‘‘In the southern lands of India 
since the day when the Turushkas (Turks, 
ie. Mahommedans) conquered Magadha, 
many abodes of Learning were founded; 
and though théy were inconsiderable, the 
continuance of instruction and exorcism was 
without interruption, and the Pandit who 
Was called the Son of Men, dwelt in Kalinga, 
a part of Trili "—Türandtka's Н. of 
Buddhism (Germ. ed. of Schiefner), p. 201. 
Soo also 116, 158, 166, 

c. 1614.—** Up to that time none of the 
caninddrs of distant lands, such ns tho Rújá 
of Tilang, Peru, and Malabar, had ventured 
upon disobedienco or robellion."— Firisktt, 
in Elliot, vi. 549, 

1793.—“ Tellingana, of which Warangoll 
was the capital, comprehonded tho tenet 
lying between tho Kistnah and Godavery 

ivers, and east of Visiapour. . . ."— 
Renaell's Memoir, 3rd cd, p. [cxi.] 


(2) TELINGA, s. This term in 
the 18th century was frequently used 
in Bengal as synonymous with sepoy, 
or a native soldier disciplined an 
clothed іп quasi-European fashion, 
[and is still commonly used by natives 
to indicate a sepoy or armed policeman 
in N. India] no doubt because the 
first soldiers of that type came to 
Bengal from what was considered to 
be the Telinga country, viz. Madras. 

158.—*5. . . the latter commanded a 
body of Hindu soldiers, armed and accoutred 
and disciplined in the European manner of 
fighting ; I mean those soldiers that are 
become so famous under the namo of Ta- 

‘lingas."—Srir Mutiqherin, ii. 92, 

c. 1700.—'*. . . Sepoys, sometimes called 
Tellingas."—( os, in his Glosstey, sco vol. 
1. xiv. 

1760.— 300 Telingees are run away, and 
entered into the Beer! Rajah’s service.” 
—In Дону, 235 ; see also 220, 237, and (1701) 
1 258, “ Tellingers.” 

с. 1765.—“Somro’s force, which amounted 
to 15 or 16 field-picces and 6000 or 7000 of 
those foot soldiers called alingan and 
which are armed with flint muskets, and 
accoutred as well as disciplined in the Freaghi 
vr European manner," — Seir Mulugheria, lii. 
954. 
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TEMBOOL. 
old English exercise of 1780. . . ."—Sketch 
Y the Regular Corps, dc., in Service of Native 
p m by Major Lewis Ferdi Smith, 


1883. — “ Wo have heard from natives 
whose grandfathers lived in those times, 
that the Oriental portions of Clivo's army 
wero known to the Bengalis of Nuddea аз 
Telingas, because they came, or woro sup- 
posed to havo accompanied him from Telin- 
ery Madras,"—Saty. Review, Jan. 29, 
р. 120. 


TELOOGOO, пр. The first in 
point of diffusion, and the second in 
culture and copiousness, of the Dra- 
vidian languages of the Indien Penin- 
sula. It is poken all along the 
eastern coast of the Peninsula, from the 
neighbourhood of Pulicat? (24 m. N. of 
Madras) “where it supersedes Tamil, 
to Chicacole, where it begins to yield to 
the Oriya (see OORIYA), and inland it 
prevails as far as the eastern boundary 
of the Maritha country and Mysore, 
including within its range the ‹бедей 
Districts’ and Karnal (see KURNOOL), 
a considerable part of the territories 
of the Nizam... and a portion of 
the Nügpür country and Gondvüna" 
(Bp. Culdwell’s Dravid. Gram. Introd. 
p. 29. Telugu is the name given to 
the language of the people themselves 
(other forms being, according to Bp, 
Caldwell, Telunga, Telinga, Tailings, 
Tenugu, and Tenungu), as the lan- 

uage of Telingüna = TELINGA qu 

tis this language (as appears in the 

passage from Fryer) that used to be, 
perhaps sometimes is, called Gentoo 
at Madras. [Also see BADEGA.] 


1673.—"Their Language thoy call gener- 
ally Gentu . . . the peculiar namo of their 

speech is Telinga."— Fryer, 33. 
1/93.—''The Tellinga language is said 
in use, at present, from the Rivor 


„ро be 
1786.—“. . . ardi (sce GARDEE), which | Pennar in tho Carnatic, to Orissa, along 


іх now the general namo of Sipahies all | 
over India, save Bengal . . . where they aro | 


stiled Talingas, because the first Sipahees 
that came in Bengal (and they were imported 
in 1757 by Colonel Clive) were all Talingas 
or Telougous born . . . speaking hardly 
any language but their nativo. . . . —Note 
by Tr. of Seir Mutagheria, ii. 93. 

с. 1805.—*“ Tho battalions, according to 
the old mode of France, were called after 
the names of cities gud oe qn sagno 
Telingas, com mostly of Hindoos, 
деша меге isciplined according to the 


3M 


the coast, and inland to a very considerable 
distance.”—Rennell, Memoir, 3rd ed. p. [схі]. 


TEMBOOL, Betel-leaf. Skt. tdm- 
bala, adopted in Pers. as tdémbil, and 
in Ат. al-tambal. [It gives its name 
to the Tambolis or Tamolis, sellers of 
betel in the N. Indian bazars.] 

1208.—'* All the le of this cits, as 
well as the rest of Todi, have a ешая of 
perpetually keeping in the mouth a certain 


TENASSERIM. 
leaf called Tombul. . . ."—Afarco Polo, ii. 
958 


1498.—' And ho held in his Toft hand a 
ve reat cup о ns high as a hal 
EA = a Fato which he spat a 
certain herb which the men of this conntry 
chew for solace, and which herb the 1 
&tambor."—Jotciro de V. da Сата, 59. 

1510.—'' He also cats certain lenves of 
herbs, which aro like the leaves of tho sour 
orango, called by some tamboli." — Var- 
thema, 110. NE € 

1568. — “Only you shou! now thai 
Aviconna calla Tho botre (Betel) tembul, 
which seems a word somewhat corrupted, 
since overybody pronounces it tambul, and 
not fembul."—Garcia, f. 97^. 


TENASSERIM, n.p. A city and 
territory on the coast of the Peninsula 
of Fur c India. t паспра Ea ШЕ 

ncient kingdom о and fe 
with that = Ava. When we took 
from the latter the provinces east and 
south of the Delta of the Irawadi, 
after the war of 1824-26, these were 
officially known as “the Martaban and 
Tenasserim Province,” or often as 
“the Tenasserim Provinces.” We 
have the name probably from the 
Malay form Tanasari. We do not 
know to what lan; the name 
originally belongs. e Burmese call 
it Ta-nen-thd-ri. [“ The name Tenas- 
serim (Malay Tanah-sari), ‘the land 
of парен or delight,’ was long ago 
given by the Malays to the Burma 
rovince, which still keeps it, the 
urmese corruption being Tanang-sari” 
(Gray, on Pyrard de Laval, quoted 
elow).] 


c. 1490.—'' Relicta Taprobane ad urbem 
Thenasserim supra ostium fluvii eodem 
nomine vocitati dicbus XVI tempestate 
actus est. Quae regio et elephantis ot ver- 
zano (brazil-wood) abundat." —Nic. Conti, 
in Poggio de Var. Fort. lib. iv. 

1442.—“Tho inhabitants of the shores 
of the Ocean come thither (to Hormuz) 
from the countries of Chin Ching), 
Jüvah, Bangla, the cities of Zirbid {сш of 
Tenaseri of Sokotara, of Shahrinao (seo 
dan) of the Isles of Diwah Mahal 
(Maldives).”—Abdur-razzak, in Not. et Exts. 
xiv. 429. 

1498.—''Tenacar is led by Christia 
anc the King is also a Christian ~ .. in this 

d is much brasyll, which makes a fine 
vermilion, as 83 the grain, and it costs 
here Зе оз а bahar, whilst in Quayro 
(Cairo) it costs 60 ; also there is here alocs- 

t S not much."—Roteivo de V. du 
1501.—Tanaser a) pears in the list of 
of which Amerigo 


pum in the Fast Todes 
espucci had heard from the Portnguese ; little below tho levol 
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fleot at C. Verde. Printed in Baldelli Boni's 
Tl Milione, pp. liii. segg. 

1506.—'*At Tenazar grows all tho verzi 
(brazil), and it costs 15 ducats tho baar 
(bahar), equal to 4 Данбатз. This place, 
though on the coast, is on the mainland. 
The King is а Gentilo; and thonce come 
pepper, cinnamon, galanga, camphor that 
is eaten, and camphor that is not caten.... 
This is indeed tho first mart of spices in 
India.” — Leonardo Ca’ Masser, in Archiv. 
Stor. Ital. p. 28. 

1510.—“The city of Tarnassari is situated 
near the sea, etc.”—Varthema, 190. This 
adventurer's account of Tenasscrim is an 
imposture. Ho describes it by implication 
as in India Proper, somewhere to tho north 
of Coromandel. 

1516.—'* And from the Kingdom of Peigu 
as far as a city which has a seaport, and is 
named Tanasery, there are a hundred 
leagues. . . ."—Barbosa, 188. 

1563.—'' The Pilot told vs that weo were 
by his йшй o rre from a Sito ed 
Tanasary, in the Kingdom of Pegu.”—C, 
Frederike, in Най. ii. 55 бое ТЕЛНЕ 

c. 1590.—‹“ In Kambayat (Cambay) a Nák- 
huda (Nacoda) gets 800 R. . . . In Реги and 
Dahnasari, he gets half as much again as 
in Cambay.”—Ain, i. 281. 

[1598.—** Betweone two Islandes tho coast 
runneth inwards like a bow, wherein lyeth 
the towne of Tanassarien.”—Linschoten, 
Hak. Soc. i. 103. In the same pago 
he writes Tanassaria. 

[1608,— The small quantities they have 
here como from Tannaserye.”—Daunvers, 
Letters, i. 22. 8 

[е. 1610.—‘‘Some Indians call it (Ceylon) 
Tenasirin, signifying land of delights, or 
ay paradise." — уга de Laval, ii. 140, 
with Gray's note (Hak. Soc:) quoted above.] 

1727. — ** Mr. Samuel White was made 
Shawbandaar (Shabunder)or Custom-Master 
at Merjee (Mergui) and Tanacerin, and 
Captain Williams was Admiral of tho King's 
Navy."—A. Haniilton, ii. 61 ; [ed. 1744]. 

1783.—'' Tannaserim ..."—Forrest V. 
to Mergui, 4. 


TERAI, TERYE,s. Hind. бата, 
‘moist (land)’ from tar, ‘moist’ or 
‘green.’ (Others, however, connect it 
with tara, tala, ‘beneath (the Himi- 
laya). The term is specially applied 
to a belt of marshy and jungly land 
which runs along the foot of the 
Himalaya north of the Ganges, bein, 
that zone in which the moisture which 
has sunk into the talus of porous 
Em exudes: A tract on the 
south side of the Ganges, now part 
of Bhagalpiir, was also END Kan 
as the Jungle-terry (q.v.). 

1793.—*'' Helloura, though standing ve 
of Cheeria Ghat's i > 


THAKOOR. 


is novortheless comprehended in tho Turry 


or ni of Nepaul . . . TO- 
perly signifies low marshy lands, sadi is 
somotimes applied to the flats lying below 
tho hills in the interior of Nepaul, as well 
as tho low tract bordering immediately on 
the Company's northern fronticr.”—Airk- 
patricia Nepaul (1811), p. 40. 

1824.—“ Mr. Boulderson said ho was sorry 
to learn from the raja that he did not con- 
sider the bei season of the Terrai yet 
over... I asked Mr. B. if it were truo 
that tho monkeys forsook these woods 
during tho unwholesomo months. Ho 
answored that not the monkeys only, but 
everything which had the breath of life 
instinctively desorts them from tho bo- 
ginning of April to October. The tigora go 
up to tho hills, tho antolopes and wild hogs 
mako incursions into tho cultivated plain 

- . and not so much as a bird can be heard 
or soon in tho frightful solitudo."— Heer, 
ed. 1844, 250-251. 


: [The word is used as an adj. to 
describe a severe form of malarial 
fever, and also a sort of double felt 
hat, worn when the sun is not so 
powerful as to require the use of a 
sola topee. 


[1879.—'* Remittent has been called Junglo 
Fever, Terai Fever, Bo Fever, &c., 
from tho locality in which it originated. 
« « -"—Moore, Family Med. for India, 211. 

1880.—'' A Terai hat is sufficient for а 
Collector." —Ali Baba, 85.] 


THAKOOR, s. Hind. thakur, from 
Skt. аига, ‘an idol, a deity 
asa term of respect, Lord, Master, &c., 
but with a variety of specific applica- 
tions, of which the most familiar is as 
the style of Rüjpüt nobles, Tt is also 
in some parts the honorific designation 
of a barber, after the odd fashion which 
styles a tailor khalifa (see CALEEFA) ; а 
bihishti, jama-ddr (see JEMADAR); а 
sweeper, mehtar. And in Bengal it is 
the name of a Brahman family, which 
its members have Anglicised as Tagore, 
of whom several have been men of char- 
acter and note, the best known bei 
Dwārkanāth Tagore, “a man of libera 
opinions and enterprising character" 
(Filson), who died in London in 1840. 


[c. 1610.—'*'The nobles in blood (in the 
Maldives) add to their name Tacourou."— 
Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. i. 217. 

798.—'*The Thacur (so Rajput chief- 
tains are called) was naked from the waist 
upwards, excopt the sacrificial thread or 
scarf on his shoulders and a turban on his 
head."—Z.. of Colebrooke, 462. 
1881.—''After the sons have gono to 
als respectivo oflicos, the mother dar 
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THERMANTIDOTE, s. This 
learned word (“heat-antidote”) was 
applied originally, we believe, about 
1830-32 to the invention of the instru- 
ment which it designates, or rather to 
the application of the instrument, 
which is in fact a winnowing machine 
fitted to a window aperture, and in- 
cased in wet tatties (q.v.), so as to 
drive a current of cooled air into a 
house during hot, dry weather. We 
have a dim remembrance that the in- 
vention was ascribed to Dr. Spilsbury. 


1831.—'*To the 21st of Juno, this op- 
pressivo weather held its sway; our only 
consolation pes, iced-water, and the 
thermantidote, which answers admirably 
almost too woll, as on tho 22d. I was laid 
up with rheumatic fover and lumbago, 
occasionod . . . by standing or sleeping 
before it.”— Wanderings of a Pilgrim, i, 208. 

[Mrs Parkes saw for the first time a ther- 
ior] ote nt Cawnporo in 1830. — Ibid. 
1. 

1840.—'*. . . The thermometer at 112 
all day in our tents, notwithstanding tatties, 
phermanticlotes,* and every possiblo in. 
vention that was likely to lessen the stifling 
heat."—Osborne, Court and Camp of. Runject 
Singh, 132. 


1853.—'*. . , then came punkahs by day, 


sed | and next punkahs by night, and then tatties, 


and then therm-antidotes, till at last May 
came round again, and found the unhappy 
Anglo-Indian world once more surround 
with all the necessary but uncomfortable 
serine panoply of tho hot weather,” — 
Oakfield, 1. 203-4. 

1878.—''They now began (c. 1840) tc 
have tho benetit of therzisntiüote whi 
howover wero first introduced in 1891 ; the 
name of {һб inventor is not rocorded."— 
Calcutta Rev. cxxiv. 718. 

1880.—“. . . low and heavy punkaht 
swing overhead; a sweot breathing of wet 
азаа grass comes out of the therm 
antidote."—Sir Ali Baba, 112, 


THUG, з Hind. thag, Mahr. thak 
Skt. зада, ‘a cheat, a swindler. 
And this is the only meaning giver 
and illustrated in R. Drummond! 
Illustrations of Guszerattee, &c. (1808) 
But it has acquired a specific meaning 
which cannot be exhibited more pre 
cisely or tersely than by Wilson 


` = This book was 


nted in England, whilst th 
author was in India; doubtless he was innoceu 
of this quaint error. 


THUG. 


“Latterly applied to a robber and 
assassin of a peculiar class, who a 
e 


ing forth in a gang .. . and in tl 


character of үауѓагегэ, 


other travel 
having gained their confidence, 
favourable opportunity of stran 


them by 
round their necks, and then plunder- 
ing them and burying their 


these ` : 

nsigar, from 
Lage o to 
xiii.) 


апвї, ‘a noose.’ 
ackenzie (in As, Res, 


till shortly after the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799, when about 
100 were apprehended in Bangalore. 
But Fryer М, а century earlier, de- 
scribed a similar gang caught and 
executed near Surat. The Phansigars 
(under that. name) figured promineally 
in an Anglo-Indian novel called, we 
think, “ The English in India,” which 
one of the present writers read in ady 
boyhood, but cannot now trace. lt 
must have been published between 
1826 and 1830. 
But the name of Thug first became 
thoroughly familiar not merely to that 
rt of the British public taking an 
interest in Indian aftairs, but even to 
the mass of Anglo-Indian society, 
through the publication of the late 
Sir William Sleeman's book “Ёата- 
seana; or a Vocabulary of the peculiar 
lan used by the Thugs, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, descriptive 
of that Fraternity, and of the Measures 
which have been adopted by the 
Supreme Government of India for 
its Suppression,” Calcutta, 1836 ; and 
by an article on it-which appeared in 
the Edinburgh Review, for ies 1837, 
fare 357) One of Col. Meadows 
ylor’s Indian romances also, Memoirs 
{ а Thug (1839), has served to make 
the name and system familiar. The 
suppression of the system, for there is 
every reason to believe that it was 


brought to an end, was e end: ina | 
then Capt.) 


masterly way by Sir W. 
Sleeman, a wise and admirable man, 
under the government and support 
of Lord William Bentinck. The 
question of the Thugs and their 
modern successors has been again dis- 
cussed in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1901.] 
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either on 


i il fall in with 
пазна Le ats р end 
take a 


lin 
throwing their handkerchiefs 
bodies.” 


e proper specific designation of 
ME was phdnsigar or 


the existence of gangs of these 
murderers was unknown to Europeans 


THUG. 


c. 1665.—‘‘ Les Voleurs do ce pais-là sont 
les plus adroits du mondo; ils ont 1 о 
d'un cortain lasset à noeud coulant, qu'ils 
savent jetter si subtilement au col d'un 
homme, quand ils sont à sa portéo, qu'ils 
no le een jamais; en sorte qu'en un 
momoni ilsl'étranglent . . .” &c.—Thevenot, 
v. 123. 

1073.— They wero Fiftcon, all of a 
Gang, who used to lurk under Hedges in 
narrow Lanes, and as they found Oppor- 
tunity, by a Device of а V oight tied to a 
Cotton Bow-string mado of Guts, . . . they 
used to throw it upon Passengers, зо, that 
winding it about their Necks, they pulled 
them from their Beasts and dragging them 
upon the Ground strangled them, and pos- 
sessod themselves of what thoy had... 
they were sontencod to Lez Tahonis, to bo 
hang'd; whereforo being delivered to tho 
Catal or Sheriff's Men, they led them two 
Miles with Ropes round their Necks to 
somo Wild Date-trees: In their way thithor 
they were chearful, and went singing, and 
smoaking Tobacco . . . as jolly as if going 
to a Wedding; and the Young Lad now 
ready to be tied up, boasted, That though 
he were not 14 Years of Age, he had killed 
his Fifteen Men. . . ."—Fryer, 97. 


1785.—''Several men wero taken up for 
a most cruel method of robbery and murder, 
practised on travellers, by a tribo called 
phanseegurs, or stranglers . . . under tho 
pretence of travelling the samo way, they 
enter into conversation with the strangers, 
share their sweetmeats, and pay them other 
little attentions, until an opportunity offers 
of suddenly throwing a rope round their 
necks with a slip-knot, by which thoy 
dexterously contrive to strangle them on 
tho spot." —Forles, Or. Mem. iv. 13; [2nd 
ed. ii. 397]. 

1808,—‘‘Phanseeo. А term of abuse in 
Guzerat, applied also, truly, to thieves or 
robbers who strangle children in secret or 
travellers on tho road.” — R. Drummond, 
Illustrations, s.v. 

1820.—'*In the more northern parts of 
India theso murderers аго called Thegs, 
signifying deceivers,"—.1s. Res, xiii. 250. 

1823.—'* Тһе Thugs are composed of all 
castes, Mahommedans суеп were admitted : 
but the great majority are Hindus; and 
among these the Brahmins, chiefly of the 
Bundeleund tribes, are in the greatest 
numbers, and generally direct the opera- 
tions of tho different bands." — Malcolm, 


| Central India, ii. 187. 


1831.—'* Tho inhabitants of Jubbulpore 
wero this morning assembled to witness the 
execution of 25 AUR IY +. The number 
of Thugs in the neighbouring countries is 
enormous; 115, I believe, belonged to the 


| party of which 25 were executed, and the 
i remainder are to be transported ; and report 
į Sys there аго as many in Sauger Jail."— 


Wanderings of a. Pilgrim, i. 201-202. 


1843.— “It is hy the command, and 
under the special protection of the most 


i powerful goddesses that the Thugs join 


TIBET. 
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themselves to the unsuspecting travell 
make frionds with him, sli p the Tecos 
round his neck, plunge their knives in his 
eyes, Боде edel the carth a divide his 
money an ө.”—. 

Gates of Somnauth. жану See 

1874.—"If a Th kes strangli: 

travellers a "is religi rot 
allow him the freo exercise of it."—lV. 
Newman, in Fortnightly Rev., N.S. xv. 181. 


[Tavernier writes : “The remainder 
of the people, who do not belong to 
either of these four castes, are called 
Раизссоиг? This word Mr. Ball (ii. 
185) suggests to be equivalent to either 
pariah or phansigar. Here he is in 
error, JPauzecour is really Skt. Pancha- 
Gauda, the five classes of northern 
Brahmans, for which see JVilson, 
(Indian Caste, ii. 124 seqq.).] 


TIBET, u.p. The general name of 
the vast and lofty table-land of which 
the Himalaya forms the southern 
marginal range, and which may be 
suid roughl г to extend from the Indus 
elbow, N.W. of Kashmir, to the vicinity 
of Sining-fu in Kansuh (see SLING) 
aud to Tatsienlu on the borders of 
Szechuen, the last a distance of 1800 
miles. The origin of the name is 
obscure, but it came to Europe from 
the Mahommedans of Western Asia; 
its earliest appearance being in some 
of the Arab Geographies of the 9th 
century. 

Names suggestive of Tibet are indeed 
used by the Chinese, The original 
form of these (uccording to our friend 
Prof. Terrien de la Couperie) was 
Tu-pot ; a name which is traced to a 
prince so called, whose family reigned 
at Liang-chau, north of the Yellow R. 
(in modern Kansuh), but who in tlie 
Sth century was driven far to the 
south-west, and established in eastern 
Tibet a State to which he gave the 
name of Tu-pot, afterwards corrupted 
into Tu-poh and Tufan. We are 
always on ticklish ground in dealing 
with derivations from or through the 
Chinese. But it is doubtless possible, 
perhaps even probable, that these 
names passed into the western form 
Tibet, through the communication of 
the Arabs in Turkestan with the 
tribes on their eastern border. This 
may have some corroboration from the 


prevalence of the name Tibct, or some | p 


proximate form, amon, the Mongols, 
as we may gather both from Carpini 


rt of his religion, we do not | Tobdt 


and Rubruck in the 13th century 
(quoted below), and from Sanang 

tzen, and the Mongol version of the 
Bodhimor several hundred years later. 
These latter write the name (as repre- 
sented by I. J. Schmidt), Tibet and 


[c. 590.—'*Tobbat." See undor INDIA.] 

851.—''On this sido of China are the 
countrics of the Taghazghaz and tho Khā- 
Кап of Tibbat; and that is the termination 
of China on the sido of the Turks."— 
Relation, &c., tr. par Reinaud, pt. i. p. 60. 

в. 880.—''Quand un étranger arrive au 
Tibet (al-Tibbat), il éprouve, sans pouvoir 
s'en rendre compte, un sentiment de gaioté 
сі do bien étro qui persiste jusqu'au 
départ."—Jbn Khurdadba, in J. As. Ser. vi. 
tom. v. 522. 


c. 910.—*' The country in which lives the 
goat which produces tho musk of China, 
and that which produces the musk of 
Tibbat aro one and tho same; only the 
Chinese got into their hands ‘the goats 
which aro nearest thoir sido, and the people 
of Tibba do likewise. Tho superiority of 
tho musk of Tibbat over that of China is 
duo to iwo causes; first, that the musk- 
goat on the Tibbat sido of the frontier 
finds aromatic раз whilst tho tracts on 
the Chinese side only produce plants of a 
common kind."—Relation, &c., pt. 2, pp. 
114-115. 

c. 930,—'* This country has been named 
Tibbat because of tho cstablishment, there 
of the Himyarites, tho word thabat signify- 
ing to fix or establish oneself. That etymo- 
logy is tho most likely of all that have been 

TO) . And it is thus that Di'bal, son of 
Alt-nl-Khuzi'l, vaunts this fact in a poem, 
in which when disputing with Al-Kumair 
ho exalts the descendants of Katlün abovo 
those of Nizüar, saying : 

*t Tis they who have been famous by thoir 
writings at tho gato of Merv, 

And who were writers at tho gato of 


Chin, 
"Tis they who have bestowed on Samar- 
kand the name of Shamr, 
And who have transported thither the 
Tibetans” (Al-Tubbatina).” — 
Ma üdi, і. 352. 
c. 976.—''From tho sea to -Tibet is 4 
months’ journcy, and from the sea of Fürs 
to the country of Kanauj is 3 months’ 
journey."—Jbn Нана, in Elliot, i. 33. 


L————————————— 
* This refers to an Arab legend that Samarkand 
was founded in very remote timer by Tobba’-al- 
вее e.g. Edrist, 

by Jaubert, ii. 195), and the fol lowing: “Те 
Earth 


by Abu-Bakr-DimashkI—' 1 have seen over the 

great gate of Samarkand an iron tablet, bearing an 

juscription, which, according to the people of the 
lace, was engraved in Himyarite characters, and 

ав an old tradition related, been tl 

“Тола.” ! "—Shihábuddin Dimashkt, in Not. et Ext. 

xiii, 254. 
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с. 1020.—''Bhütesar is tho first city on 
the borders of Tibet. There tho language 


costume, and appearance of tho lo are 
different. Thence to tho top of the highost 
mountain, of which we ke... isa 


distance of 20 parasangs. 
it Tibet looks red а 
Birini, in КИ, i. 57. 


1075.— ToU uózxov, ё:йфора. «їдт «ісі» + 
Gy à xpelrrwy ylverat dy móet Tul. roN) тоб 
Xopáay dvaroMkorépa, Acyouévy Tovrára" 
tadtavOov * тойтоу бё 
ўтто» ò årò ris "Ivdtds perakopuýópevos * 
Bret 82 éxl тд peNdvrepov - xal roórov wad 
trodelorepos ò à Tay (уш dyduevos * 
wdyres de ёр dupa dwoyeryGvrat [iov 


oképuwros pé*yurrov броби доркідоѕ.” 
әр th, quoted by Bochart, Hieroz. 


фот: дё ri» xpoàr 


—Symeon 
III. xxvi. 
1165. —'' This 


country that 
Vright's Early Travels, 106. 


. 1200.— 
(D His ent from Hindustan to the Tibat- 
and. ... 
Кош Tibat he entered the boundaries of 
їп.” 


Sikandar Ndmah, E.T. eu Capt. 
H. W. Clarke, R.E., p. 585. 


1247. — “Et dum reverterotur exercitus 
ille, videlicet Mongalorum, venit ad terram 
i ui sunt 
pagani Qui consuetudinem mirabilem imo 


Buri-Thabet, quos bollo vicerunt: 


potius miserabilem habent: quia cum ali- 
cujus pater humanne naturae debitum solvit, 


omnem congregant Deren ent ut comedant 
nobis di 


eum, sicut icebatur pro certo."— 
Joan. de Plano Carpini, in Rec. de Voyages, 
iv. 658. 
1253.—''Post istos sunt Tebet, homin 
solentes comedero parentes suos efunctos, 
ut causa pietatis non 
pulsum eis nisi viscera. sua."— 7t 
ecueil de Voyages, &с. iv. 289. . 
1298.—'* Tebet; est une grandisimo pro- 
vence qve lengajes ont por elles, et sunt 
dres. . . . Il sunt maint grant laironz . . . 
1 sunt mau custumés; il ont grandismes 
chenz mastin qe sunt grant come asnes et 
sunt mout buen a prendro bestes sauvajes." 


—Marco Polo, Geog. Toxt. ch. cxvi. 


1330.—“‘ Passando questa provincia grande 
рааш а un altro gran 

bet, ch'ono ne confini d'India ed e tutta 
fal gran Cano . . . la 
{тайа dimora in 
foltri neri. 


fug. in 


3 mountai ‘ardch 
the Himalaya) extends in length {Кеше 2 


m the top of 
Hind black."—.11- 


rinco is called in Arabic 
Sultan al.Fars-al Kábar . . . and his empire 
extends from the banks of the Shat-al-Arab 
to the City of Samarkand . . . and reaches 
as far as Thibet, in tho forests of which 
wadruped is found which 
ields the musk.”— Rabbi Benjamin, in 


facerent aliud ѕо- | iv. 


3 months’ journey, and at the base is the 
country of Thabbat, which has the апіс- 
lopes which give musk."—Jün Batuta, iii, 
435499. 


TICAL, s. This (#01) is a word 
which has long been in use by foreign 
traders to Burma, for the quasi- 
standard weight of (uncoined) current 
silver, and is still in general use in 
B. Burma as applied to that value. 
This weight is by the Burmese them- 
selves called kyat, and is the hundredth 
part of the viss (q.v.)) being thus 
equivalent to about 1} rupee in value, 

e origin of the word tikdl is doubt- 
ful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that 

ossibly it is a corruption of the 

urmese words ta-kyat, “one kyat.” 
On the other hand perhaps it is more 
probable that the word may have 
represented the Indian taka (see 
TUCKA). The word is also used by 
traders to Siam. But there likewise 
it is a foreign term ; the Siamese word 
being bat. In Siam the tikal is accord- 
ing to Crawfurd a silver coin, as well 
as a weight equivalent to 9951 grs. 
English. In former days it was a 
short cylinder of silver bent, double, 
and bearing two stamps, thus half-way. 
between the Burmese bullion and 
proper coin.* 

[1551.—'* Ticals." Sce MACAO b. Also 
seo VISS.] Ё 

1585. — ‘‘Auuertendosi che vna bize di 
peso $ per 40 once Venetiane, e ogni bize 

tec cento, e vn gito val teccali 25, 
ө vn abocco val teccali 121."—G. Balli (in 
Pegu), f. 108. 

1615.—‘‘Cloth to the value of six cattes 
( tty) less threo tiggalls.”—Foster, Letters, 


[1639. — “Four Ticals make a Tayl 
(Tael).”—Mandelslo, E.T. ii. 130.] 

1688.—‘ The proportion of their (Siamese) 
Money to ours is, that their Tical, which 
weighs no more than half a Crown, is yot 
worth three shillings and three half-penco." 


—La Loubère, E.T. p. 79. 
1727.—'* Pegu Woight. 

1 Vicceis . n + 389 ou. Troy, 

or 1 Viece о - 100 Teculs. 


140 Ише « а Dakar (seo BAHAR). 
The Bahaar is 3 Pecul China." — A. 
Hamilton, ii. 317 ; [ed. 1744]. 

c. 1759.—'*. . . a dozen or 20 fowls may 
be bouglit for a Tical (little more than ia 
Crown)."—In Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 121. 
Se мусс e iE A Ner ОНУ HIS TENE. 


*[Col Temple notes that the pronunciation 
has alay been twofold. At present in Burma 
it is usual to поши it like tickle, and in Sinm 
like tacaxl, He aera itas certain that it comes 
from také through laing and Peguan t'ke,] 
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1775.—Stovens, New and 
to E.I. Trade, gives x 
" ioi moo 5 I Tus 

moo = l (read Tical). 
100 tual (Tical) = { vis (see VISS) = 31b. 
i со oz. 5 em avr. 
vis — 1 candy." 
And undor Siam : 27 
** 80 Tuals (Ticals) — 1 Catty. 

50 Catties — 1 Pecul." 

1783.—‘‘ The merchandize is sold for tee- 
calls, а round picco of silver, stamped and 
weighing about ono rupee and a quarter."— 
Forrest, V. to Mergui, p. vii. 


TICCA, and vulg. TICKER, adj. 
This is applied to any person or thiug 
engaged by the job, or on contract. 
Thus a tica. garry is a hired carri 
а ticca doctor is a surgeon not in the 
regular service but Di LUE en- 
gaged by Government. From Hind, 
thika, thikah, ‘hire, fare, fixed price’ 

. [1818.—“ Teecka, hire, faro, contract, 
job."— Gloss. to Fifth Report, s.v.] 

, 1827.—'* А Rule, Ordinance and Regula- 
tion for the good Order and Civil Govorn- 
mont of tho Settlement of Fort William 
in Bengal, and for regulating the number 
and fare of Teeka Palankeens, and Teeka 
Bearers in the Town of Calcutta . . . rogis- 
{огей in the Supremo Court of Judicature, on 
the 27th June, 1827."—Bengal Regulations 
of 1827. 

1878.—‘‘ Leaving our servants to jabber 
over our heavier baggage, we got into a 
‘ticca gl , ‘hired trap,’ a bit of 
civilization I had hardly expected to find 


z eris the Mofussil."—Life 18 the Mofussil, 
i. 94. 


[TICKA, s. Hind. (0, Skt. tilaka, 
a mark on the forehead made with 
coloured earth or unguents, as an 
ornament, to mark sectorial distinc- 
tion, accession to the throne, at 
betrothal, &c; also a sort of spangle 
worn on the forehead by women. The 
word has now been given the addi- 
tional meaning of the mark made in 
vaccination; aud the tikdwdld: Sahib is 
the vaccination officer. 


c. 1796.—'*. . . anothor was sent to Kutch 
to bring thence the tika. . . ."—Afír Hussein 


Complete Guide| "TIOKY-TOOK. This is an un- 

meaning refrain used in some French 
songs and by foreign singing masters 
in their scales. It would appear from 
the following quotations to be of 
Indian origin. 


c. 1755.—'* These gentry (the band with 
nautch-girls) are led "m w boys, 
from the two words Ticky and Taw, which 
they continually repeat, and which they 
chaunt with great vehemence.”—ZJres, 75. 
[c. 1883.— **Each pair of hoys then, 
having privately Ame to pv two 
separate articles . . . comes up to the ca) 
tains, and one of the pair says dik di, 
daun daun, which apparently аз about as 
much meaning as tho analogous English 
nursery saying, ‘Dickory, dickory dock.' " 
— Panjab Gazetleer, Hoshiarpur, p. 35.] 


[TIER-CUTTY,s. Thisis Malayal. 
tiyar-katti, the knife used by a Tiyan 
or toddy-drawer for scarifying the 
palm-trees. ‘The Tiyan caste take 
their title from ШАА: iyyan, 
which again comes from Malayal. tivu, 
Skt. dvipa, ‘an island; and derive 
their name from their supposed origin 
in Ceylon. 

[1792.—“ 12 Tier CGutties.”—Account, in 
Logan, Malabar, iii, 169, 


Gk кте oe а 
у. on ho з (ве! =. 
BHALL), ‘ners! knives,” —Zbid. iii. 824.] 


TIFFIN, s. Luncheon, Anglo- 
Indian and Hindustani, at least in 
English households. Also to Tiff, v. 
to take luncheon. Some have derived 
this word from Ar. tafannun, ‘diver- 
sion, amusement,’ but;without history 
or evidence of such an application o 
the Arabic word. Others have de- 
rived it from Chinese ch’th-fan, ‘eat- 
rice? which is only an additional 
example that anything whatever may 
be plausibly resol into Chinese 
monosyllables. We believe the word 
to be a local survival of an English 
colloquial or slang term. Thus we 
find in the Lexicon Balatronicum, com- 
piled originally by Capt. Grose (1785) : 
Ah eating or drinking out of 
meal-times besides other meanings. 
Wright (Dict. of Obsolete and Provincial 
En fish) has: “Tif, s. (1) a draught 
of liquor, (2) small beer;” and Mr. 
Davies (Supplemental English Glossary 
gives some uotations both o: 
this substantive and of a verb “to tif,” 
in the sense of ‘take off a draught,’ 
We should conjecture that Grose’s 


is a teeka (or t) of lamp-black."— 
Herklots, Quei EPA 2nd ed. 189. 

[c. 1878.—'* When a sudden stampede of 
the children, ves by violent yells 
and sudden fall taken place as I 
entered a villages кте been doe 
way of apology, was not I whom the 
children Het but that the: рр 
that I was the Tikawala Sahib. "—Panjab 
Gazitteer, Rohtak, p. 9.] 
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TO TIEF, v. in the sense of taking 
off a draught. 


sense was a modification of this one, 
that his “taping” was a participial 
noun from the verb to tif, and that 
the Indian tifün is identical with the 
participial noun. This has perhaps 
some corroboration both from the form 
«Епа? used in some earlier Indian 
Em and from the Indian use of 
the verb “to Tiff.” [This view is 
accepted by Prof. Skeat, who derives 
ti fom Norweg. icv, ‘a drawing in of 

е breath, sniff,’ teva, ‘to sniff” (Con- 
cise Did. s.v.; and see 9 ser. N. & Q. iv. 
495, 460, 506; у. 13).] Rumphius has 
а curious passage which we have tried 
in vain to connect with the present 
word ; nor can we find the words he 
mentions in either Portuguese or 
Dutch Dictionaries. Speaking of 
Toddy and the like he says: 

“ Homines autem qui eas (potiones) col- 
ligunt ac praeparant, dicuntur Po llico 
nomine Tiffadores, atquo opus ipsum Tiffar ; 
nostratibus Belgis íyferen" (Herb. Am- 
boinense, i. 5) 


We may observe that the com- 

ratively late appearance of the word 
fifin in our documents is perhaps due 
to the fact that when dinner was early 
no lunch was customary. But the 
word, to have been used by an English 
novelist in 1811, could not then have 
been new in India. 


1812.— 
“ Ho tiff'd his puuch and wont to rest.” 
Combe, Dr. Syntax, 1. Canto v. 


(This is quoted by Mr. Davies.) 


TIFFIN (the Indian substantive). 


1807.— Many persons are in tho habit of 
sitting down to a repast at one a’c\uck, which 
is сабо tiffen, and is in fact an early 
dinner." —Cordiner's Ceylon, i. 88. 

1810.—‹ The Аена ER 
ou indulge in tiffings slight repasts), i! 
[C dolicato to eat but littlo before com- 
pany."— Williamson, V.M. i. 952. 

q (published 1812) **Tho dinner is 
scarcely touched, as every person eats a 
hearty meal called tiffin, at 2 o'clock, at 
homne."—Afaría Graham, 29. 

1811.—‘‘ Gertrude was a little unfortunate 
in her situation, which was next below 
Mrs. Fashionist, and who . . . detailed the 
delights of India, and the routine of its day; 
the changing linen, the curry-combing . . . 
the idleness, tho dissipation, the sleeping 
and the necosily, of sleep, tho gay tiffings, 
were all delightful to her in reciting. . . ." 
—The Countess and Gertrude, or Modes of 
Discipline, by Lactitia Maria Hawkins, ii. 12. 

1824.—** The entreaty of my friends com- 
pelled me to remain to breakfast and an 
Сору «o ,”—бееу, Wonders of Ellora, 

‚Шш, © 
c. 1832.—“ Reader! I, as well as Pliny, 
had an uncle, an East Indian Uncle... 
everybody has an Indian Uncle. . . . He is 
not always so orientally rich as he is re- 
puted ; but he is always orientally muni- 

cent. Call upon him at any hour from 
two till five, he insists on your taking 
tiffin; and such a tiffin! Тһе English 
corresponding term is luncheon: but how 
meagre a shadow is the European meal to 
its glowing Asiatic cousin.”—De Quincey, 

Casuistry of Roman Meals, in Works, iii. 259. 

.1847. —'**Come home and havo some 

Dobbin,’ a voice cried behind him, 
аза pudgy hand was laid on his shoulder. . . . 

But tho Captain had no heart to go a- 
feasting with Joe Sedley."— Vanity Fair, 
ed. 1867, i. 235. 

1850. — “А vulgar man who enjoys а 
champagne tiffin and swindles his servants 
+ » » may be a pleasant companion to those 
who do not hold him in contempt as a 
vulgar knave, but he is not а gentleman."— 
Sir C. Napier, Farewell Address. 

, 1869, —': This was the case for the prosecu- 
tion. The moe now adjourned for tiffin.” 
cd i, 319, 

1882.— The last and most vulgar form of 
'nobbling' the press is well om as the 
luncheon or tiffin trick. It used to be con- 
ine do advertising tradesmen and hotel- 

and was practised on news) r 
cen Now it has been i o 
loftier scale, , , ."—Saty. Rec., March 25, 857, 


We now give examples of the various 
uses : 


„ТІРЕ, s. Inthe old English senses 
(in which it occurs also in the form 
tip, and is probably allied to tipple and 
tipsy) ; [see Prof. Skeat, quoted above]. 


(1) For a draught : 


(2) For small beer : 


1604.— 
“£. » » make waste more prodigal 
Than when our beer was good, that John 


лау float 
ee in beer, and lift up Charon's 
yia о иа waves: and as the con- 
With claret at the Coronati 


So let your channels A 
For John I hope is cmm a ngle tiff, 


On John Dai Butler of Christ 
Church, in Bishop Corbet’ 
ed, 1807, рр. 207-8. PONE 
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TO TIFF, in the Indian sense. 


1803.—‘‘ He hesitated, and we wore in- 
terruptod Бук summons to tiff at Floyer's. 
After tiffin Close said ho should bo glad to 
go.” —Elphinstone, in Life, i. 116. 

1814.—“‘ Wo found a pool of excellent 
water, which is scarce on the hills, and 
laid down to tiff on a full soft bed, made 
by the grass of Inst year and this. After 
tiffing, I was cold and unwell."—Jbid. p. 283. 
Tiffing hero is а participle, but its uso shows 
how the noun tiffin would be originally 
formed. 

1816.— 

“ Tho huntsman now informed them all 

They wero to tiff at Bobb'ry Hall. 

Mounted again, the party starts, 
ackeries and carts, 


UL) and palan- 


7 i 
ies (see DHOBY) and burrawas (!) 
and coolies.” 
The Grand Master, or Adventures 
. Of Qui Hi, by Quiz (Canto viii.). 
[Burrawa is:probably Н. éharud, ‘a pander.'] 
1829.—'*I was tifing with him one day, 
when tho subject turned on tho sagacity of 
elephants. . . ."—Jokn Shipp, її. 267. 
1859.—**Go home, Jack. I will tiff with 
you to-day at half-past two."—J. Lang, 
Wanderings in India, p. 16. 


The following, which has just met 
our eye, is bad grammar, according to 
Anglo-Indian use : 

1885.—‹‹ Look here, RANDOLPH, don't 
[Клон said Sir PEEL, . .. ‘Here you've 

eon gallivanting through India, riding on 


ANO and with Rajahs. . . .'" 
ES un Essence of Parliament, Apri! 25, 
p. 204. 


TIGER, s. The royal tiger was 
apparently first known to the Greeks 
by the expedition of Alexander, and a 
little later by a live one which 
Seleucus sent to Athens. The animal 
became, under the muri well 
known to the Romans, but fell out 
of the knowledge of Europe in later 
days, till it n became familiar in 
India. The Greek and Latin rtypu, 
tigris, is said to be from the old Persian 
word for an arrow, tigra, which gives 
the modern Pers. (and Hind.) üir.* 


* Sir H. Rawlinson 
for an arrow (see He 
seems to consider it rather ап induction than a 
known word an arrow. He saya: “Besides 
the name of that river (Tigris) Arcand, which often 
occurs in the Shéhnama, and which properly sig- 
nitles ‘running’ or ‘swift'; another Medo-persic 
name Tigra is found in the cuneiform inscrip- 
fejere, and Pa Ovi der vr Mn we Ter 

an jera, i.e. 'а run 
oat tine ie IR 

ese, along wi е ап 
‘a sword, th and teg *sharp,' are to be referred 


хез tigra as old Persian 
vol. Ш, p. 652), Vüllera 


Бу arc the River Tigris : «а celeri- 
late Tigris incipit vocari. Ita appellant 
Medi sagittam" (vi. 97). ln speaking 
of the animal and its “velocitatis tre- 
mendae, Pliny evidently glances at 
this etymology, real or imaginary. So 
does Pausanias probably, in his re- 
marks on its colour. [This view of 
the origiu of the name is accepted 
by Schrader (Preis. Ant. of the 

ryan Peoples, E.T. 250), who writes : 
“Nothing like so far back in the 
history of the Indo-Europeans does 
the lion’s dreadful rival for supremacy 
over the beasts, the tiger, go. In 
India the songs of the Rigveda have 
nothing to say about him; his name 
(vyághrá) first. occurs in the Athar- 
vaveda, t.¢. at a time when the Indian 
immigration must have extended much 
farther towards the Ganges ; for it is 
in the reeds and grasses of Bengal that 
we have to look for the tiger’s proper 
home. Nor is he mentioned among 
the beasts of prey in the Avesta. The 
district of Hyrcania, whose numerous 
tigers the later writers of antiquity 
speak of with especial седо was . 
then called Vehrkana, *wolt-land, It 
is, therefore, not improbable . . . that 
the tiger has in relatively late 
times from India over portions of W. 
and N. Asia."] 


c. в.с. 925.—''Tho Indians think the 


io be compared to him. And when ho on- 
the olophant he springs on its head, 
and easily throttles it. Moreover, the crea- 
tures which wo have seen and call tigers оте 
only jackals which are dappled, and of a 
kind bigger than ordinary jac \s.""—Arrian, 
Indica, xv. We apprehend that this big 
dappled jackal (8s) is meant for a hyaena. 
с. B.C, 322.—“ In the island of Tylos . . . 
there is also another wonderful thing they 
. . « for there is a certain tree, from 
which they cut sticks, and these are very 
handsome articles, having a certain varie- 
gated colour, like the skin of a tiger. The 
wood is very heavy ; but if itis struck against 
any solid substanco it shivers like a pieco of 


_——————_ 
to the Zend root tikhsh, Skt. tij, ‘to п." 
The Persian word fir, ‘an Arrow, may be of the 
n, since its primitive form & to 

which it scems to come by elision 
of the g, as the Skt, tir, ‘arrow, comes from tivra. 
for Пота, where v seems to have taken the [исе 
ofg. From the word tigra . . . seem also to ba 
derived the usual names of the river Tigris, Pers, 
Dizhla, Ar, Diflah" (Villers, ву. tir). 


same 
be 
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or perhaps it may bo because of his going so 
fast, and because oven when not running he 
is constantly darting from sido to sido ; and 
then (to be sure) it is always from a long 
way off that they soe him."— Pausanias, IX. 
xxi. 4. [Seo Frazer's tr. i. 470 ; v.86. Marti- 
choras is here Pers. murdumkheār, ‘eater 
of men.'] 7 
1998.“ Enchore sachiés до lo Grant Siro a 
bien leopars asoz qe tuit sunt bon da chacer 
et da prendro bestes. . . . Il ha plosors 
lyons grandismes, greignors usoz qo celo de 
bilonie. Jl sunt de mout binus poil ot 
de mout biaus coleor, car il sunt tout vergés 
por lone, noir ct vermoil et blance. Il sunt 
afaités a prandre sengler sauvajes ot les bueff 
sauvajes, et orses et asnes sauvajes ct cerf 
et cavriolz et autres bestes.” —Murco Polo, 
Geog. Text, ch. xcii. Thus Marco Polo can 
only speak of this huge animal, striped black 
and red and white, as of a Lion. Anda 
medieval Bestiary has a chapter on the 
which begins: “ Une Beste est qui 
est apoléo Tigre, c'est une maniere do 
serpent."—(In Cahier et Martin, Mélanges 
"Archéol. ii. 140). 
1471.—''This meane while there came in 
certein men sent from a Prince of India, wth 
certain strange beastes, the first whereof 
was a konza ledde in a chayne by one that 
had skyll, which they call in their languaige 
Babureth. She is like vnto a lyonesse ; but 
she is redde coloured, streaked all over wth 
black strykes ; her face is reddo wth certain 
white and blacke spottes, the bealy white, 
and tayled like the lyon: seemyng to boa 
marvailouse fiors beast.”—Josaja Barbaro, 
Hak. Soc. pp. 58-54. Here:again is an ox- 
cellent description of a tiger, but that name 
seems unknown to the traveller. Babureth 
is in the Ital. original Baburth, Pers. babr, 


ра атерина Н. of Plants, Bk. v. 
с. 4. 


с. в.с. 321.—'' And Ulpianus . . . said: 
‘Do we anywhere find the word used а 
masculino, rò» riypi»? for I know that 
Philemon says thus in his Neacra : 

© 4. We've scen the tigress (ту түр») 

that Seleucus sent us ; 

Aro жо not bound to send Ѕо1епсиз back 

Some beast in fair exchango!'" 

In Athenacus, xiii. 57. 

с. B.C. 320.—'* According боера 
the largest tigers aro found among 
Prasii, almost twico tho size of liona, and 
of such strength that a tame one lod by 
four porsons seized a mule by its hinder leg, 

overpowered it, and dragged it to him."— 
Strabo, § 5 (Hamilton and 

Falconer's E.T. iii. 97). 

c. в.с. 10.—'And Augustus came to 
Samos, and again ed tho winter there 
. ... and all sorts of embassios came to him ; 
and tho Indians who had previously sent 
messages proclaiming friendship, now sent 
to make a solemn treaty, with presents, 
and among other things including tigers, 
which wore then seon for the first timo. by 
the Romans; and if I am not mistaken by 
the Greeks also."”—Dio Cassius, liv. 9. _ e 
Merivale, Hist. Romans, ed. 1865, iv. 176.] 

с. B.C. 19.— 

» » « duris gonuit te cautibus horrens 

Caucasus, yreanaeque admórunt ubera 

tigres." Aen. iv. 366-7. 

е. A.D. 70.— Tho Emperor Augustus . . . 
in the yeere that Q. Tubero and Fabius 
Maximus were Consuls together . . . was 
the first of all others that shewed a tamo 
ете within a cago: but the Emporour 

jaudius foure at once. . . . Tygres are 
bred in Нігсапіа and India: this beast is 
most dreadful for incomparablo swiftness.” 
—Pliny, by Pk. Holland, i. 204. 

€. 80-90.—'* Wherefore tho land is called 
Dachanabadés (seo DECCAN), for tho South 
is called Dackanosin their tongue. Апа the 
land that lies in the interior above this 
towards tho East embraces many tracts, 
some of them of deserts or of great moun- 
tains, with all kinds of wild beasts, panthers 
and tigers (rl-ypets) and elephants, and 
immense serpents (üpdkovras) and hyenas 
крокбттаз) and суносерћаїа of many species, 
and many and populous nations till you come 


a tiger. 

1553.—“, . . Beginning from the point 
of Cingapura and all the way to Pullocambi- 
lam, т.е. the whole length of the Kingdom 
of Malaca . . . there is no other town with 
а name except this City of Malaea, only some 
havens of fishermen, and in the interior 
а very fow villages. And indeed the most . 
of these wretched people sleep at the top 
of the highest trees they can find, for up to 
a height of 20 palms tho tigers can seizo 
them at a leap; and if anything saves the 

r people from these beasts it is the bon- 
ires they keep burning at night, which the 
to tho Ganges.” —Periplus, 8 50 tigers are much afraid of. In fact theso are 

е. AD. 180.9 Ж. 30 numerous that many come into the city 
er Clk Шы beast again, in the itself at night in search of prey. And it has 

lasa са about tho Indians, which is | happoned, since we took the place, that a 
p Pi As d red шеш Martióra (Marti- | tiger leapt into а garden surrounded bya 
BER l7 е, күр A каго (Man- | good high timber fence, and lifted a beam 
rae емы is really tho tiger (тд | of wood with three slaves who were laid by 
MR The story that he has а triplo rango | the heels, and with these mado a clean lea] 
th са i each jaw, and sharp prickles at | over the fenco."— Barros, П. vi. 1. Lest 
ч: x ip orinis tail which ho shoots at those | am doing the great historian wrong as to 
Xho ae А distanco, like the arrows of an | this Munchauson - like story, I give tho 
DEM den E аата it By {з but сатан ВЕ 1% aconteceo .'. . saltar kum 

А А d exces- | tigre em hum quintal cercado de madeira 
sive fear which the beast inspires, They.| bem alto, e IN hum tronco de madeira 


have been wrong also about his colour ;—no 

bout our ;—no | com trez (tres ?) ез 

wae Шеп they seo him in the bright sun- | nelle, com os erate de pe ra claro 
ight he takes that colour and looks red ; | per cima da cerca." 
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1583.— We also escaped the peril of the 
multitude of tigers which infest those 
tracts " (tho Pegu delta) “and proy on what- 
ever they can got at. And although we were 
on that account anchored in midstream, 
nevortheless it was asserted that the forocit 
of these animals was such that they woul 
press even into tho water to soize their proy." 
—Gasparo Balbi, f. 94v, 

1580.—'* We went through the wildor- 
nesse because the right way was full of 
thieves, when we d the country of 
Gouren, where wo found but few Villages, 
but almost all Wildernesse, and saw many 
Buffes, Swine, and Deere, Grasso longer 
than a man, and very many Tigres."—R. 
Litch, in Purchas, ii. 1736. 

1675.—'' Going in quest whereof, one of 
our Soldiers, a Youth, killed a Tigre-Royal ; 
it was eke ee home by 30 or 40 Conbies 
(Koonbee), tho Body tied to a long Bamboo, 
the Tail extended . . . it wasa of the 
Biggest апа Noblest Kind, Five Fect in 
Length besido the Tail, Three and a Half in 
Height, it was of a light Yellow, streaked 
with Black, like a Tabby Cat . . . the 
Visage Fierce and Majestick, the Tecth 
gnashing. ...."—Fryer, 170. 

1683.—''In ye afternoon they found a 
Breat Tiger, one of black men shot a 

rbed arrow into his Buttock. Mr. French- 
feild and Capt. Raynes alighted off their 
horses and advanced towards tho thicket 
where y* Tiger шу. The people making a 
gut noiso, ye Tiger flew out upon Mr. 

"renchfeild, and he shot him with a brace 
of Bullets into уе breast : at which he made 
a t noise, and returned again to his den. 
The Black Men seeing of him wounded foll 
upon him, but the Tiger had so much 
strength as to kill 2 men, and wound a 
third, before he died. At Night ye Ragea 
sent me tho Tigor.”"—Hedges, Diary, Hak. 
. i, 66-67. 

1754.—'*Thero was a Charter granted to 
the East India Company. Many Disputes 
arose about it, which came before Parlia- 
ment; all Arts were used to corrupt or 
delude the Members ; among others a Tyger 
was baited with Solemnity, on the Day the 
great Question was to come on. This was 
such a Novelty, that several of the Members 
were drawn oft from their Attendance, and 
absent on the Division. . . ."—A Collection 
of Letters relating to the E.1. Company, &c. 
(Tract), 1751, p. 13. 

1869,—“‘ Les tigres et les léopards sont 
considérés, autant par les Hindous que par 
les musalmans, comme étant la propriété 
des pirs (soe PEER): aussi les naturels du 
pays no sympathisent pas uvec les Euro- 
peona pour la chasse du tigre.”—Garcin de 

asa, Rel. Mus. p. 24. 


1872.—“‘One of the Frontier Battalion 
soldiers approached me, running for his life. 
. . « This was his story :— 


tho stood, aud I stood, and we looked 
at each other. I had no weapon but my 
kukri (Kookry) « .. and tho Govornment 
letters. So I said, ‘My lord Tiger, hero 
aro the Government lett tho lotters of 
the Honourable Kumpany Bahadur . . . 
and it is necessary for me to go on with 
them.’ The tiger never ceased looking at 
mo, and when I had done speaking ho 
growled, but ho nover offered to got out of 
the way. On this I was much moro afraid, 
so I knecled down and made oboisance to 
him; but ho did not take any more notice 
of that either, so at last I told him I should 
report the matter to the Sahib, and I throw 
down. the letters in front of him, and came 
bore as fast tn I was айе А ыыт now Bk 
or your justice against that tiger. "—Lt.- 
Col. T. Lewin, A Fly on the Wheel, p. 444. 


TINCALL,s. Borax. Pers. tinkar, 
but apparently originally Skt. tankana 
and perhaps from the people so calle 
who may have supplied it, in the 
Himalaya—Téyyavo of Ptolemy. [Mr. 
Atkinson (Himalayan Gazz. ii. 357) 
connects the name of this people with 
that of the tangun pony.] 

1525.—* mall, small, 60 ta: a 
ununi Dee BO: ; Na 

1563.— 16 is called borax and crisocola; 
and in Arabic tincar, and so the Guzeratis 
call it, . . ."—Garcia, f. 78. 

c. 1590, —'' Having reduced the Лага to 
small bits, he adds to сусгу mæn of it 1 
sers of tangár (borax) and 3 ‘sera of poundo 
natrum, and kneads them together," —ziin, 
і. 

ТИ АК LE quantity ot CERERI] 

'ootnague| and Japan T WAS 
Ke found here. «:. Ie 105.] ТЕ 


TINDAL,s. Molayàl tendal, Telug. 
tandelu, also in Mahr. and other ver- 
naculars zandel, {андай [which Platts 
connects with ¢dndd, Skt. tantra, ‘a 
line of men,’ hut the Madras Gloss. 
derives the S. Indian forms from Mal. 
tandu, ‘an oar,’ valli, ‘to pull?] The 
head or commander of a body of men ; 
but in ordinary specific application а 
native petty officer of lascars, whether 
on board ship (boatswain) or in tlie 
ordnance department, and sometimes 
the head of a gang of labourers on 
publie works. 


c. 1318. — “Tho second day after onr 
arrival at the port of Kailukari this princess 
invited ex rie LE. or pes x 
the ship, tho Zurāni (see CRANNY) or clerk, 
the SPA the ns of distinction, 

‘Sahib, I was going along with the letters | tho tandil. . . ."—Jón Batutu, iv. 250. The 
. - . Which I had received from your high- | Moorish traveller explains the word as muk- 
ness . . . a great tiger came out and stood | addam (Mocuddum, q.v.) атаја, which the 
in the path, Then I feared for my Ше; and | French translators render as ‘général dex 
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after it is dried, and make with molasses 
into cakes, which are sweet and pleasant 
to tho taste.” — U.S. Expedition, by C. 
Wilkes, U.S.N., v. 81. а 
„—“... Tho entici i in its 
А covering. vs "—P. Robinson, In My 


TIPPOO SAHIB, n.p. The name 
of this famous enemy of the English 
ower in India was, according to C. P. 
rown, taken from that of us Sultan, 
a saint, whose tomb is near Hyderabad, 
[Wilks (Hist. Sketches, i. 522, ed. 1869), 
says that the tomb is at Arcot.] 


TINNEVELLY. 


iétons,” but we may hazard the correction 
of ‘Master of the crew.” 
с. 1590.—'*In ships thero aro twelve 


classes, 1. The ANáthudá, or owner of the 
. 8. The Tandil, or chief of the 


ship... T t 
аса see CLASSY) or sailors. . . - — 
Ain, 1. 20. 
1673.—“The Са] tain is called Nucquedah, 
the boatswain Tindal. . OU Fryer, 107. 
1758.—'*One Tindal, or Corporal of Las- 
cars." —Orme, ii. 339. б 
. «І desired tho tindal, ог steors- 
пев = D Bombay,’ ”— Pandurang 


man to answer, 
Hari, ed. 1878, 1i. 157.] 


TINNEVELLY, np A town and 
district of Southern India, probably 
Tiru-neLvéli, ‘Sacred — Rice-hedge. 
[ns Madras Glos. gives ‘Sacred 

ddy-village/] The district formed 
the southern part of the Madura 
territory, and first became s distinct 
district about, 1744, when the Madura 
Kingdom was incorporated with the 
territories under the Nawab of Arcot 


(Caldwell, Н. of Tinnevelly). = 
Bey on (see TIER CUTTY). 


TIPARRY, s. Beng. and Hind. е 

tipdri, tepdrt, the fruit of Physalis 1510.—''Tho third class of, Pagans iot 
peruviana, Т, N.O. Solanaceae, 16 is one Tiva, who are artizans."— Varthema, 
дво Клои is umually ‘ah ТИЙЕ 151.—'Tho cleanest of. these low and 

“7 > i 1 i 
its name from the Cape of Good Hope, vie ace fet labeerers and their chio 
but as it is a native of tropical | burin-ss is to look after the palm-trees, 
America, Mr. Ferguson (8 ser. N. d: Q. | and gather their fruit, and carry everything 
xii, 106) suggests that the word may |... for hire, because there are no draught 
really be cape or cap, from the d in the country.”—Barbosa, Lisbon ed. 
eculiarity of its structure noted 
Sev] 6 is sometimes known as 
‘Brazil cherry.’ It gets its generic 
name from the fact that the inflated 
calyx encloses the fruit as in a bag or 
bladder ($óza). It has a slightly acid 
berry flavour, and makes excellent 
jum. We have seen a suggestion some- 
where that the Бе name is con- 
nected with the word tenpd, ‘inflated,’ 
which gives its name to a species of 
tetrodon or globe-fish, a fish which has 

the power of dilating the csoph 
in a singular manner. The native 
name of the fruit in N.W. India is 
так or тако, but tipdri is in general 
Anglo-Indian use. Тһе use of an 
almost identical name for a berry- 
like fruit, in a Polynesian Island 
(Kingsmill group) quoted below from 


TIRKUT, s. Foresail: Sea Hind. 
from Port. triquette (Roebuck). 


TIYAN, n.p. Malayül Tiyan, or 
Tivan, pl. Tiyar or Tivar. The name 
of what may be called the third caste 
(in rank) of Malabar. The word 
signifies ‘islander,’ [from Mal. (vu, 
Skt. dvipa, ‘au island’]; and the 

Ме are supposed to have come from 


. [1800.—“ ATI Tirs can eat to; ther, and 
intermarry. ‘The proper duty of the cast is 
to oxtract the juice from palm-trees, to boil 
it down to Jagory (Jaggery), and to distil it 
into spirituous liquors; but they are also 
very diligent as cultivators, porters, and 
cutters of firewood.”—Buchanan, Mysore, ii. 
415; and seo Logan, Malabar, i. 110, 142.] 


TOBACCO, s. On this subject we 
are mot prepared to furnish any 
elaborate article, but merely to bring 
together a few quotations touching on 
the introduction of tobacco into India 
and the East, or otherwise of interest. 


[! c. 1550. —'*. . . Abū Kir would carry 
tho cloth to the market-streot and sell it, 
and with its price buy meat and vegetables 
and to «S Burton, Arab. Nights, 
vii. 210. The only mention in the Aights 
and the insertion of some scribe.] 

. ». “It has happened to me several 
times, that going through tho provinces of 
Guatemala and Nicaragua I have ontered 
Sae use of an EY who had taken this 

, Which in the Mexican language is 
called tabacco, and immediately perceived 


ilkes, is very curious, but 
say no more on the Gio me SE 


1845.—''On Makin they have а ki 
fruit resembling th gooseberry, ТОГ 
the natives <telpara ; this Mx 
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the sharp fetid smell of this truly diabolical 
and stinking smoke, I was obliged to 
away in haste, and seek some other place.” 
—Girolamo Benzoni, Hak. Soc. р. 81. [The 
word ¿abaco is from the language of Hayti, 
and meant, first, tho pipe, secondly, the 
plant, thirdly, the sleep which followed its 
uso (Mr. J. Platt, 9 ser. N. & Q. viii. $22).] 

1585.— Et hi" (viz. Ralph Lano and the 
first sottlors in Virginia) “reduces Indicam 
illam plantam quam Tabaccain vocant ot 
Nicotium, qua contra ecruditates ab Indis 
edocti, usi orant, in Angliam primi, quod 
suam, intulerunt, Ex illo sane tempore usu 
coopit esse creborrimo, et magno pretio, 
dum quam plurimi graveolentem illius 
fumum, alii lascivientes, alii valetudini con- 
sulentes, per tubulum testaceum inoxplobili 
aviditate passim hauriunt, ot mox о naribus 
сапе ; adeo ut tabernae Tabaccanae non 
minus quam corvisiariao ct vinariac passim 
por oppida habeantur. Ut Anglorum cor- 
pora (quod salse ille dixit) qui hac planta 
tantoperedelectantur in Barbarorum naturam 
degenerasso videantur ; quum iisdem quibus 
Barbari delectentur ot sanari so posso 
eredant.” — Gul. Camdeni, Annal. Rerum 
Anglicauwm . . . regn, Elizabetha, ed. 1717, 
ii. 449. 

1592.— 
‘£ Into tho woods thence forth in haste shee 

went 
To sceke for hearbes that mote him 


ey H 

For shee of herbes had great intendiment, 

Taught of tho Nympho which from her 
infancy 

Her nourced had in true Nobility : 

This whether yt divine Tobacco were, 

Or Panachaea, or Polygony, 

Shee fownd, and brought it to her patient 


deare 
Who al this while lay bleding out his hart- 
Mood neare.” 
The Faerie Queen, ПТ, у. 32. 

1597.—''His Lordship” (E. of Essex at 
Villafranca) “mado no answer, but called 
for tobacco, seeming to give but small 
credit to this alarm ; and so on horseback, 
with theso noblemen and gentlemen on foot 
beside him, took tobacco, whilst I was tell- 
ing his Lordship of tho mon I had sont forth, 
and the ordor I had given them. Within 
somo quarter of an hour, wo might hear a 
good round volley of shot betwixt the 30 
men I had sent to the chapel, and tho 
enemy, which mado his Lordship cast his 
pipe from him, and listen to tho shooting.” 
— Commentaries of Sir Franci Vere, p. 62. 

1598. — “Cob. Ods mo I marlo what 
pleasure or felicity they have in taking 
thisroguish tobacco. It is good for nothin; 
but to choke a man, and fill him full. 
smoko and embers: there wero four died 
out of onc house last week with taking of it, 
and two more tho hell went for yesternight ; 
one of them they say will nover scape it ; he 
voided a bushel of soot yesterday upward 
and downward . . . its little better than 
rats-bane or rosiker."— сту Mun in kis 
Hunov, iii. 2. 


of ; 


1604.—‘‘Oct. 19. Demise to Tho. Lane 


go | and Ph. Bold of the new Impost of бз. 8d., 


and the old Custom of 2d. por pound on 
tobacco." — Calendar of Sins Papers, Do- 
mestic, James I., p. 159. 

1604 or 1605.—"In Bijípár I had found 
somo tobacco. Never having seon the liko 
in India, I brought somo with me, and 
prepared a handsomo pipe of jewel work. 
:.* + His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoyin 
himself after rec Ting my presents, 5l 
asking mo how I had collected so ma 
s things in so short a time, when his 
eye fell upon tho tray with the pipo and its 
appurtenances: ho expressed great surpriso 
and examined the to! which was mado 
up in pipofuls; he inquired what it was, 
aud where I had got it. The Nawab Khán- 
i-Azam roplied: ‘This is tobacco, which is 
well known in Mecca and Medina, and this 
doctor has brought it as a medicine for 
your Majesty.’ His Majesty looked at it, 
and ordered mo to preparo and take him a 
pipeful. Ho began to smoke it, when his 
physician approached and forbade his doing 
so”... te much that is curious). 
* AsI brought а largo supply of tobacco 
and pipes, I sent some to several of the 
nobles, whilo others sent to ask for some; 
indeed all, without oxcoption, wanted some, 
and the practico was introduced. After 
that the merchants began to sell it, so tho 
custom of smoking spread rapidly."—. sad 
Beg, in Elliot, vi. 105-167. 

1610.—“Tho Тигез aro also incredible 
takers of Opium . . . carrying it about with 
them both in perce and in warre; which 
they say oxpelleth all feare, and makes 
them couragious; but I rather think giddy 
headed. . . . And perhaps for the self samo 
causo thoy also delight in Tobacco; tho; 
take it through reeds that have ioyne 
vnto them great heads of wood to containe 
it: I doubt not but lately taught them, as 
brought thein by tho English: and wero it 
not sometimes lookt into (for Murat Bassa 
not long sinco commanded a pipe to be 
thrust through tho nose of a Turke, and so 
to bo led in derision through tho Citie,) no 
question but it would prove a principall 
commodity. Novorthelesso they will take 
it in corners, and are so ignorant thorein, 
that that which in England is not saleablo, 
doth passe hero amongst them for most 
excellent.”—Surdys, Journey, 60. 


1615.— Il tabacco ancora usano qui” (at 
Constantinople) ‘‘di pigliar in conversazione 
per gusto: ma io non ho voluto mai pro- 
varne, e ne avera cognizione in [talia che 
molti no pigliano ed in particolare il 
signore cardinale. Crescenzio qualche volta. 
per medicamento insegnatoglt dal Signor 
don Virginio Orsino, che e di tutti, so 
io non fallo, gli anni addietro lo porto in 
Roma d'Inghilterra." —/*. dellu Valle, i. 76. 


1616. —**Such is the miraculous omni- 
potence of our strong tasted Tobacco, as it 
cures al sorts of diseases (which neuer any 
druggo could do beforo) in all persons an 
at all times. . . . It cures the gout in the 
fect and (which is miraculous) in that very 
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instant when the smoke thereof, as light 
flies vp into the head, tho virtue thereof, as 
heauy, runs down to tho litle too. It 
heips all sorts of agues. It refreshes a 
weary man, and yot makes a man ae eb 
Being taken when they goe to bed, it makes 
one sleepo soundly; and ees on 

Y is slecpic an , it will, 
Mir een is braine, and quicken 
O omnipotent power 
of Tobacco! And if it could by the smoako 


bákú! 
(еш раса) and mind of many porsons, J 


1623.—'* Incipit nostro seculo in immen- 
sum crescero usus tobacco, ntque aflicit 
homines occulta quidem ` delectatione, ut 
ui illi semel assueti.sint, difficile postea 
abstinent.”—Bacon, Н. Vitae ct. Mortis, in 
B. Montague's od. х. 189. 


We are unable to give the date or 
Persian author of the following ex- 
tract (though clearly of the 17th 
century) which with an introductory 
sentence we have found in a fragmen- 
tary note in the handwriting of the 
late Major William Yule, written in 
India about the beginning of last 
century : * 


Although Tobacco be the produce of an 
European Plant, it has nevertheless been 
in use by our Physicians medicinally for 
somo timo . Nay, some creditable 
People oven have been friendly to tho uso 
of it, though from its having been brought 
sparingly in the irat instance from Europe, 
its rarity prevented it from coming into 

meral use. The Culturo of this Plant, 

jowever, becamo s ily almost universal, 
within a short period after its introduction 
into Hindostaun; and the produce of it 
rowarded the Cultivator far beyond every 
other article of Husbandry. This became 
the case in tho reign of 


more 
Commenced A.H, 1037) when 


Shah Jehaun ( 


the Practice of Smoking pervaded all Ranks 
SET 


+ Some notice of Major Yule, whose 

Oriental MSS. were presented to the Brito ale 
seum after his death, will be found in Dr. Rieu'a 
[een] » the Catalogue of Persian MSS, (vol. tii, 
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"asses within the Empire. Nobles and 
oe Pious and Wicked, Devotees and 
Free-thinkers, poets, historians, rhetoricians, 
doctors and patients, high and low, rich 
and poor, all! all seomed intoxicated with a 
decided preference over ovory other luxury, 
nay even often ovor the necessaries of life. 
To a stranger no offering was so accoptablo 
as a Whiff, and to a friend one could 

roduce nothing half so grateful as a 
Вашаш. So rooted was tho habit that tho 
confirmod Smoker would abstain from Food 
and Drink rathor than relinquish tho grati- 
fication ho derived from inhaling the Tumes 
of this deloterious Plant! Naturo recoils at 
the very idea of touching the Saliva of 
anothor Person, yet in the present instance 
our Tobacco smokers pass tho moistencd 
Tubo from ono mouth to another without 
hesitation on the ono hand, and it is 
recoived with complacency on tho othor! 
Tho more acrid tho Fumes so much tho 
moro grateful to the Palate of the Connois- 
seur. The Smoko is a Collyrium to tho 
Eyes, whilst tho Fire, they will tell you, 
supplies to the Body tho waste of radical 
Heat. Without doubt tho Hookah is a 
most pleasing Companion, whether to tho 
Wayworn Traveller or to tho solitary 
Hermit. It is a Friend in whose Bosom 
we may ropose our most confidential Secrets ; 
anda (bus upon whoso advice wo may 
rely iu our most important Concerns. It is 
an elegant, Ornament in our private Appart- 
ments: it gives joy to the Beholder in our 
public Halls. The Music of its sound puts 
the warbling of the Nightingale to Shamo, 
and the Fragrance of its Porfume brings a 
Blush on the Cheek of the Rose. Life in 
short is prolonged by the Fumes inhaled at 
cach inspiration, whilst every expiration of 
them is accompanied with extatic de- 
light. . . ."—(cectera desunt). x 

с. 1760.—'"Tambákü. It is known from 
the Madsir-i-Rahimi that the tobacco came 
from Europo to the Dakhin, and from the 
Dakhin to Upper India, during the reign of 
Akbar Shih {1586-1605}, since which time it 
has been in general use.”—Baehdr-i'-Ajam, 
quoted by Blochmann, in Ind. Antiq. i. 161. 

1378.—It appears from Miss Bird’s Japan 
that tobacco was not cultivated in that 
country till 1605. In 1612 and 1615 tho 
Saogun prohibited both culture and usc 
of tabako. — See the work, i. 276-77. 
tAccording to Mr. Chamberlain (Things 
Japanese, 9rd ed. р. 402) by 1651 tho law 
was so far relaxed that smoking was por- 
mitted, but only out-of-doors.] 


TOBRA, s. Hind. tobrd, [which, 
according to Platts, is Skt. protha, 
‘nose of a horse,’ inverted]. The 
leather nose-bag in which a horse's 
feed is administered. “In the Ner- 
budda valley, in Central India, the 
women wear a profusion of toc-rings, 
some standing up an inch high. Their 
shoes areconsequently curiously shaped, 
and are called tobras” (M.-Gen. R. Н. 


TODDY. 


Keatinge). Аз we should say, ‘buckets. 
The use of the nosebag is referred to 
y Sir T. Herbert (ed. 1634): “The 

horses (of the Persians) feed usually 

of barley and chopt-straw put into a 
bag, and fastened about their heads, 

which implyes the manger.” Also see 

TURA.] : 


1808.—**. . . stable-boys аго apt to serve 
themselves toa part out of the poor beasts 
allowance; to prevent which a UE) 
housewife sees it put into а tobra, or тоц 
bag, and spits thorcon to make the Hostler 
loathe and leave it alono.”"—Drunmond, 
Illustrations, &c. 

(1875.—“ Опе of the horsemen droppod 
histobra or noso-bag."— Drew, Jummoo, 240.] 


TODDY, s. А corruption of Hind. 
tari, te. the fermented sap of the tar 
or palmyra, Skt. tala, and also of other 
palms, such as the date, the coco-palm, 
and the Caryota urens; palm-wine. 
Toddy is generally the substance used 
in India as yeast, to leaven bread. 


The word, as is well known, has re- | 246 


ceived a new application in Scotland, 
the immediate history of which we 
have not traced. The tdla-tree seems 
to be indicated, though confusedly, in 
this passage of Megasthenes from 
Arrian : 


с. B.C. $20.—‘ Megasthenes tells пз... 
tho Indians were in old times nomadic . . . 
wero so barbarous that they wore the skius 
of such wild animals as they could kill, 
and subsisted (!) on the bark of trees ; that 
thoso trees were called in the Indian speech 
tala, and that thero grew on them as thore 
grows at the tops of the (date) palm trees, 
a fruit resembling balls of wool.”"—Arrian, 
Indica, vii., tr. by McCrindlo. 

c. 1330.—'*. . . There is another treo of 
& different species, which . . . gives all 
the year round a white liquor, pleasant to 
drink, which tree is called tari.” — Fr. 
Jordanus, 16. 

[1551.—'' There is in Gujaret a tree of 
the palm-tribe, called tari agadji (millet 
treo]. From its branches cups are sus- 
pended, and when the cut end of a branch 
із placed into one of these vessels, a sweet 
liquid, something of the nature of arrack, 
flows oùt in 2 continuous stream . . . and 
presently changes into a most wonderful 
wine.”—-Tracels of Sidi Ali Reis, trans. Д. 
Vambéry, p. 29.) 

A — “Tarree.” 
8 3 

1611.—“Palmiti Wine, which they call 
Taddy."—X. Dounton, in Purckas, i. 298. 

[1614.—'* А sort of wine that distilleth 
out of tho Palmetto trees, called 'Tadie."— 
Foster, Letters, ЇЙ. 4.] 
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1615.— 
t. . . And thon moro to glad усс 
"ES. have a health to al our frionds in 
eo." 
Verses to Т. Coryat, in Crudities, 
iii, 47. 

.,1623,—'**. . . on board of which wo stayed 
till nightfall, entertaining with conversa- 
tion and drinking tari, a liquor which is 
drawn from tho coco-nut trees, of а whitish 
colour, « little turbid, and of a somowhat 
rough taste, though with a blending in 
sweetness, and not unpalatable, something 
like ono of our vini piccanti. It will also in- 
toxicate, like wine, if drunk over freely." — 
Р. della Valle, ii. 530 ; [Hak. Soc. i. 62]. 


[1031.— Tho Toddy-treo is like the Date 
of Palm; the Wine called Toddy is got 
by wounding and piercing the Tree, and 

utting a Jar or Pitcher under it, so as the 

duor may drop into it." —Sir T. Herbert, 
in Harris, i. 408. 

1648.—'' The country., . . is planted with 
pomi tren Im у) oh a sap is care 
cal erry, tl су very common! 
drink," — Van Twist, 2.) У y 


1653.—'*. . . lo tari qui est lo vin ordi- 
nairo des Indes."—De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 

16/3.—'* The Natives singing and roaring 
all Night long; being drunk with Toddy, 
the Wine of the Cocoo."— Fryer, 53. 


Ey “As for tho rest, they are very 

respectful, unless tho Scamen and Soldiers 

get a either with Toddy or Bang."— 
id. . 


1686.—'* Besides tho Liquor or Water in 
the Fruit, thero is also a sort of Wino 
drawn from tho Treo called Тойду, which 
looks like Whoy."— Dampier, i. 293. 

1705.—'*. . . cette liqueur s'appelle tarif." 
—Luillier, 49. 

1710.— This word was in common uso at 
Madras.— Wheeler, ii. 125. 


1750.— “J. Was vor Leute trinckon 
Taddy! С. Dio Soldaten, dio Land 
Portugicsen, dic Parreier (see PARIAH) und 
Schiflleuto trincken diesen i ist 
Madras, oler Fort St. George, &c., Пе, 

1857.—'*It is tho unfermented juice of 
the Palmyra which is used as food: when 
allowed to ferment, which it will do beforo 
midday, if left to itself, it is changed into a 
sweet, intoxicating drink called ‘kal’ or 
б кашу. — Dp. Culdicell, Lectures on Tinne- 
velly Mission, p. 33. f 
= “Tho Rat, returning home full of 
Toddy, said, If 1 moet the Cat, I wili tear 
him in pieces."—Coylon Proverb, in Jud. 
Antig. i. 59. 


Of the Scotch application of the 
word we cau find but one example in 
Burns, and, strange to say, no mention 
in Jameson's Dictionary : 
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1785.— TOLA, s. An Indien weight 
а 7 t chiefly of gold or silver) not of 
M ааа а ана erc Can antiquity. Hind. told, Skt. 
Sit round the table, weel content tuld, ‘a balance,’ tul, ‘to lift up, to 
An’ steer about tho Койду, vts. weigh) The Hindu scale is 8 тав 
Burns, The Holy Fair. | (Soo RUTTEE)=1 masha, 12 mdshas— 


1 told. Thus the told was equal to 96 
тай. The proper weight of the тї, 
which was the old Indian unit of 
weight, has been determined by Mr. E. 
Thomas as 1775 grains, and the medieval 
tanga which was the prototype of the 
rupee was of 100 raifis weight. “But 
.. . the factitious rattz of the Muslims 
was merely an aliquot part—y« of the 
comparatively recent fola, and у, of 
the newly devised rupee.” Ву the 
Regulation VII. of 1833, putting the 
British India coinage on its present 
footing (see under SEER) the told 
weighing 180 grs, which is also the 
weight of tlie rupee, is established by 
the same Regulation, as the unit of 
the system of weights, 80 tolas = 1 ser, 
40 sers- 1 Maund. 


1563.—'*I knew a secretary of Nizamoxa 
(sce NIZAMALUCO), a native of Coracon, 
who ato every day three tollas (of opium), 
which is the weight of ten cruzados and a 
half ; but this Coraconi (JKAorasán:), though 
he was a man of letters and a great scribe 
and official, was always nodding or slecp- 


1798.—“ Action of the case, for givi 
her a doso in some toddy, to intoxicate and 
inflame her passions.”—Zoots's Reports, i. 80. 

1804.— 

«|, . Тто поо fear fort; — ; 
For siller, faith, yo ne'er did care for't, 
Unless to help a needful bod 5l 
An' get an antrin glass o' toddy. 

Tannahill, Epistle to James Burr. 


TODDY-BIRD,s. We do not know 
for certain what bird is meant by this 
name in the quotation. The nest 
would seem to point to the Baya, or 
Weaver-bird ( loceus Baya, Blyth): 
but the size a leged is absurd; it is 
probably а blunder. [Another bird, 
the Artamus fuscus, is, according to 
Balfour (Cycl. s.v.) called the toddy 
shrike.] 

[1673.—“ For here is а Bird (having its 
name from the Treo it chuses for its Sanctu- 
ary, the toddy-tree). . . ."—Jryer, 76.] 

c. 1750-60.—‘‘It is in this tree (see 

BRAB) that tho toddy-birds, 
so called from their attachment to that 
tree, make their exquisitely curious nests, 
wrought out of the thinnest reeds and 
filaments of branches, with an inimitable 
mechanism, and are about tho bigness of a 
partridgo (!) Tho birds themselves аге of 
no valuo, . . ."—Grose, i. 48. 


TODDY-CAT, s. This name is in 
S. India applied to the Paradoxurus 
Musanga, Jerdon : рша D. niger, the 
Indian Palm-Civet of Blanford (Mam- 
тайа, 109] It infests house 
especially where there is a ceiling о 
cloth (see CHUTT). Its name is given 
for its fondness, real or supposed, for 
palm-juice. 


ing."—Garcia, f. 155b. oves 

1610.—'*A Tole is a rnpee*challuny of 
silver, and ten of these Toles ‘aro the value 
me of gold."—Huekins, іп Purchas, i. 

T. 

1615-16.—'* Two tole and a half being an 
ounco." — Sir T. Roe, in Purchas, i, 545; 
[Hak. Soc. i. 183]. 

1676.—* Over all the Empire of the Great 
Mogul, all the Gold and Silver is weigh’d 
with Weights, which they call Tolla, which 
amounts to 9 deniers and cight grains of our 
нр а E.T. ii. 18; [ed. Ball, 
i. 1]. 


.TOMAUN,s. A Mongol word, sig- 
nifying 10,000, and constantly used in 
the Шоп of the Mongol dynasties 
а or a division of an army theoretically 
censure, lame,’ and has been converted consisting of that number. But its 
noe noun on the analogy of bunnow | modern application is to a Persian 
and other words of the sime kind. money, at the present time worth 

[1823, —*' Toco fur yam—Yams are food for | 2vout 7s. 6d. [In 1899 the exchange 

- б Б 
ШЕ in the W. Indies.. . aud if, in- | was about 53 crans to the £1; 10 
коша Sog proper Rs of these, | Crans=1 tumàün.] Till recently it was 
A ко ret d exl e sent eec only a money of account, RU 

ohn Bee, Slang Dict. "^ |10000 dindrs; the latter also having 

[1867.—“ Toko for Yam. - An expression | heen iu Persia for centuries only a 
[кш lo negroes for orying out before | VONCY of account, constantly degene- 
t cing hurt.” — Smyth, Sailor's Wont-Bonk;, | rating in value. The tomaun in 

Fryer's time (1677) is reckoned by him 


(TOKO, s Slang for ‘a thrashing,’ 
The word is imper. of Hind. она, ‘to 


TOMAUN. 


as equal to £3, 6s. 8d. P. della Valle's 
years earlier would give 
rhaps 
loose and too high. Sir Т. Herbert's 
valuation (5 х 13s. 8d.) is the same as 
Fryers. In the first and third of the 


estimate 60 


about £4, 10s Od. and is 


following quotations we have the word 
in the Tartar military sense, for a 
division of 10,000 men : 


1298.—* You sce when a Tartar prince 
goes forth to war, ho takes with him, say, 

00,000 horse . . . they call the corps of 
100,000 men а Тис; that of 10,000 they call 
а Toman."—/JMarco Polo, Bk. i, ch. 54. 

с. 1310. — “Cos deux portions réunies 
formaient un total do 800 toumans, dont 
chacun vaut 10,000 dinars courants, et lo 
dinar 6 dirhems.”"—Shihdbuddin, Masalak-al 
albsdr, in Not. ct Exts. xiii. 194. 

с. 1317.—''I was informed . . . that 
when the Кап assembled his troops, and 
called tho array of his forces together, 
thero wore with him 100 divisions of horse, 
each composed of 10,000 mon, the chicf 
of whom was called Amir Tum4n, or lord 
of 10,000."—Jbn Batuta, iv. 299-300. 

A form of the Tartar word seoms to have 
passed into Russian: 

с. 1559.—* One thousand in the language 
of the people is called Fissutze: likewise 
ten thousand in a single word Tma: twenty 
thousand Duuctma: thirty thousand Titma." 
ME Della Moscovia, Rainusio, iii. 


[c. 1590. --In the Sarkír of Kandahár 
“eighteen dinárs mako a tumán, and each 
tumin is equivalent to 800 díms. The 
tumán of Khurasín is equal in value to 30 
rupees and tho {атп of Irák to 40." —. 1i, 
ed. Jarrett, ii. 393-94.] 

1619. — **L'ambasciadore Indiano . . . 
ordinò che donasso a tutti un tomano, cios 
dieci zecchini per uno."— P. della Valle, ii. 


с. 1630.—': But how miserable so ero it 
mec pihen tho erman King makes 
many ha rvests; filling overy усого 
his ТНА coffers with above 350,000 
Tomans (a Toman is five markes sterlin).” 
—Sir T. Herbert, p. 225. 

[c. 1665.—In Persia һе abési is worth 
4 sháhis, and the toman 50 abásis or 200 
shdhis."—Tavernier, od. Ball, i. 24.] 

1677. — **. . . Receipt of Custom (at 
Gombroon) for which ho pays the King 
yearly Twenty-two thousand Thomands, 
every Thomand making Threo pound and 
а Noblo in our Accompt, Half which we 
have a Right to.” —Fryer, 222. 

1711.—':Camels, Houses, &с., aro genc- 
rally sold by the Tomand, which is 200 
Shahees or 50 Abassees; and they usually 
reckon their Estates that way ; such a man 
is worth so many Tomands, as wo reckon 
by Pounds in England."— Zockyer, 229. 

[1858.—*: Girwur Singh, Tomandar, camo 
up with a detachment of the special an 
—Sleeman, Jourueg through Qudh, ii. 17.] 
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TOMBAOK, s. An alloy of copper 
and zinc, ùe. а particular modification 
of brass, formerly imported from Indo- 
Chinese countries. Port. tambaca, 
from Malay tambaga and tdmbaga, 
‘copper,’ which is again from Ske 
tamrika and tdmra. 

1602.—‘‘ Their drummes are huge pannes 
made of a metall called Tombaga, which 
makes a most hellish sound."—sScott, Dis- 
course of Taua, in Purckas, i. 180. 

1690.—'' This Tombac is а kind of Motal, 
whose scarcity renders it more valuable than 

.. «. Tis thought to be a kind of 
natural Compound of Gold, Silver, and 
Brass, and in some places tho mixturo is 
very Rich, as at Borneo, and the Moneilloes, 
in others more allayed, as nt Siam." — 
Ovington, 510. 

1759.—'' Tho Productions of this Country 
Siam) aro prodigious quantities of Grain, 

tton, Benjamin . . . and banck.” 
—In Dalrymple, i. 119. 


TOM-TOM, s. Tamtam, a native 
drum. The word comes from India, 
and. is chiefly used there. Forbes 
(Ras-Mald, ii, 401) (ед. 1878, p. 665 
says the thing is so called because use 
by eriers who beat it tdm-tdm, ‘place 
by place,’ i.c. first at one place, then at 
another, Bur it is rather ап опота- 
topoeia, not belonging to any langua 
in particular. In Ceylon it takes the 
form tamattana, in Tel. tappeta, in 
Tam. tambattam; in Malay it із toù- 
ton, all with the same meaning. [When 
badminton was introduced at Satara 
natives called it Tamam phal khel, 
{ат-ат meaning ‘hattledore,’ and the 
shuttlecock looked like a flower (phil). 
Tommy Atkins promptly turned this 
into “Tom Fool” (Calcutta Rev. xcvi. 
346).] In French the word tamtam is 
used, not for a drum of any kind, but 
for a Chinese gong (q.v.). M. Littré, 
however, in the Supplement to his 
Dict., remarks that this use is erroneous, 


1693. — “It is ordered that to-morrow 
morning the Choul Justices do causo 
the Tom Tom to be beat through all the 
Streets of tho Black Town. . .."-~In Wheeler, 
i. 208. 

1711. — “Their small Pipes, and Tom 
Toms, instead of Harmony made the Dis- 
cord the greater.”—-Lockyer, 235. 

1:55.--In the Calcutta Mayor's exponses 
we find : 

“Тош Tom, R. 1 1 0."—In Long, 56. 

*1761.—** You will give strict orders to the 
Zemindars to furnish Oil and Musshauls, 
aud Tom Toms and Pikemen, &c., according 


| to custom.” —Jbid, 3%], 


TONGA. 930 TONJON. 


1580.— In the (Zimes) of tho 19th of April 
wearo told that ‘Syud Mahomed Padshah has 
repulsed the attack on his fort instigated by 
certain moolahs of tonga dêl’... Is the 
rolentless tonga a region of country or a 
religious organization? . . . Tho original 
telegram appears to have contemplated a 
full stop after ‘certain moollahs.’ Then came 
an independent sentence about the tonga 
dak een admirably between Peshawur 
and Jollalabad, but the sub-editor of tho 
Times, interpreting the message reforred 
to, made sense of it in the way we have seen, 
associating tho ominous mystery with tho 
moollaks, and helping out the other sentence 
with some explanatory ideas of his own.” 
—Pioncer Mail, Juno 10. 

188]. — ‘Bearing in mind Mr. Framji's 
extraordinary services, notably those ren- 
dered during the ташуу and... that he is 
crippled for life. . . by wounds received 
while gallantly defending the mail tonga 
сагі in which he was travelling, when 
attacked by dacoits. . . ."—Loiter from 
Bombuy Govt. to Gort. of India, Juno 17, 
1881. 


1770.—'*. . . An instrument of brass which |. 
the Europeans lately borrowed from tho 
Turks to add to their military music, and 
which is called a tam” (!.—24509 Raynal, 
tr. 1777, i. 30. 

1789.—''An harsh kind of music from а 
tom-tom or drum, accompanied by a loud 
rustic pipe, sounds from different parties 
throaghoxt the throng. . . "Munro, Nar- 
rative, 78. 

1804. — “I request that thoy may bo 
hanged ; and 106 the cause of their unish- 
mont published in tho bazar by bent of 
tom-tom."— Wellington, iii. 186. 

1821. — “Tho Mahrattas in my vicinity 
kept up such a confounded noise with tho 
tamtams, cymbals, and pipes, that to sleep 
was imposible." — Sely, Wonders of Ellora, 
ch, iv. 

1836.—For tho uso of tho word by Dickens, 
sco under GUM-GUM. 

1862. — “Tho first musical instruments 
were without doubt percussive sticks, cala- 
bashes, tomtoms."—Jlerbert. Spencer, First 
Principles, 356. 

1881.—''The tom-tom is ubiquitous. It 
knows no rest. It is content with depriving 
man of his. It selects by preference the 
hours of the night as the time for its malign 
influence to assert its most potent sway. 
It reverborates its dull unmeaning mono- 
tones through the fitful dreams which sheer 
exhaustion brings. It inspires delusive 
hopes by a brief lull only to break forth 
with refreshed vigour into wilder cestacies 
of maniacal Pur ececcomipaniod with nasal 
incantations and protracted howls. .. ."— 
Overland Times of India, April 14, 


TONGA, s. A kind of light and 
small two-wheeled vehicle, Hind. tangd, 
[Skt. tamanga, ‘a platform’). The 
word has become familiar of late years, 
owing to the use of the (ong« in a 
modified form on the roads leading up 
to Simla, Darjeeling, and other hill- 
stations. [Tavernier speaks of a carriage 
of this kind, but does not use the word ; TONJON, and vulg. TOMJOHN, s. 

(c. 1665.—‘ Thoy havo also, for travelling, | А Sort of sedan or portable chair. It 
small, very light carriages which contain | is (at least in the Bengal Presidency) 
two parsons); ut usually one travels alone | carried like a palankin by a single 
e. ошоп they расона pair of ien | pole and four bearers, whereas a jom- 
like ours, with NEM ceperat ой роп (q.¥.), for use in а hilly country, 
slung. . . ."—Tuvernier, ed, Ball, i. 4 4.] das two polea like a Tanoan sodui 

1874.—''Tho villages in thi each pair of bearers bearing it by a 
country nre usually. RAS [E stick between the poles, to which the 

na ог Sholápur, and the people appear | tter are slung. We cannot tell what 
the origin of this word is, nor explain 


to be in good circumstances. . . , о 
custom too, which is common, of driving | the etymology given hv Williamson 
below, unless it is intended for tham- 


light EAD drawn by i 
Jointa to the same conclusion." eia ; B B 
т dinghy, шыш mean ‘support- 
1879.—'* A ha dak has at last beo igh. T. Platts gives as forms in 
она КЕП and Dehra. Tho Hind. tamjhim and Фатјап. The 
отда EAT hona from Rajpore | Word is perhaps adopted from some 
pore, "— Pioneer Mail, trans-gangetic language. A rude con- 


х 


TONICATCHY, TUNNYKETCH, 
s. In Madras this is the name of the 
domestic water-earrier, who is generally 
a woman, and acts as a kind of under 
housemaid. It is a corr. of Tamil 
tainir-kasst, tannikkaricci, an abbrevia- 
tion of tannīr-kāsatti, *water-woman 


с. 1780.—'** Voudriez-vous me permettre 
de faire ce trajet avec mes gens et mes 
bagages, qui ne consistent qu'en deux 
malles, quatre caisses de vin, deux ballots 
de toiles, ct deux femmes, dont l'uno est 
ma cuisinière, ct l'autre, ma tannie karetje 
ou porteuse d'eau. "— Ланер, i. 919, 

1792.—'* The Armenian . . . now mounts 
a bit of blood . . . and . . . dashes the 
mud about through the streets of the Black 
Тиги, to the admiration and astonishment 
of the Tawny-kertches.”—Madrux Courier, 
April 26. 
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trivance of this kind in Malabar is 
described by Col. Welsh under the 
name of a * T'ellicherry chair’ (ii. 40). 
с. 1804.—'* I had a tonjon, or open palan- 
uin, in which I rodo."— Ars. |, 
9 гоу. 283. : Эге 
1810.—‹‹ About Dacca, Chittagong, Tip- 
porah, and other mountainous parts, a very 
en kind of convoyanco is m peor called a 
aum-jai te. fa su) the fect.’” 
lane. У.М. i. E» 
» . “Some of the party at tho tents 
sent a tonjon, or open chair, carried like 
a polankeen, to meot тто.”—Д/агёа Graham, 


[1827.—‹‹1п accordance with Lady D'Oyly's 
earnest wish I go out overy morning in her 
tonjin."— Diary of Mrs. Fenton, 100. 

. 1829.—'*I had been conveyed to the hill 
in Hanson's tonjon, which differs only from 
а palanquin in being liko tho body of a 
gig with a head to it."— Mem. of Col. Moun- 
tain, 88. 
1832.—“. . . I never seat myself in tho 
p nkeen or thonjaun without a fecling 
ordering on self-reproach. . . ."— Mrs. 
Meer Hassan Ali, Obsercations, i. $20.] 

1839.—'' Не reined up his ragged horse, 
facing mo, and dancing about till I had 
passed ; then he dashed past mo at full 
gallop, wheeled round, and charged my 
tonjon, bending down to his saddlebow, 
pretending to throw a lance, showing his 
teeth, and uttering a loud quack ! "— Zetters 
Jrom Madras, 290. 

[1819.—'* We procceded to Nawabgungo, 
the minister riding out with me, for some 
miles, to take leavo, as Т sat in my tonjohn." 
—Sleeman, Journey through Oudh, і. 2. 


TOOLSY, s. The holy Basil of 
the Hindus (Ocimum sanctum, L.), Skt. 
{шї or tulasi, frequently planted in a 
vase upon a:pedestal of masonry in the 
vicinity of Hindu temples or dwellings. 
Sometimes the ashes of deceased 
relatives are preserved іп these 
domestic shrines. The practice is 
alluded to by Fr. Odoric as in use at 
Tana, near Bombay (see Cathay, i. 59, 
с. 1322) ; and it is accurately described 
hy the later ecclesiastic quoted below. 
See also Ward's Hindoos, ii 203. The 
plant has also a kind of sanctity in 
the Greek Church, and a character for 
sanitary value at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean generally. 


[c. 1650.—'* They who bear tho tulasi round 

k. . . the 

eee the world."—Bhakta Mala, in П. 
H. Wilson's Works, i. 41.] 

1672. — “Almost all the Hindus . . . 
adore a plant like our Zasilico gentile, but 
of more pungent odour. . . . Every ono 
before his house has a little altar, girt with 
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a wall half an ell high, in the middle of 
which they erect certain pedestals like 
little towers, and in theso the shrub is 
rown. Thoy recite their 
oforo it, with repeated 
sprinklings of water, &c. 
maay, of acao] aminta inod) a tho bathing- 
laces, and in the of the pagodas.”— 
Р, Vincenzo Maria, 300. 

1678. — ''Thoy plaster Cow-dung before 
their Doors; and so keep отвора clean, 
having a littlo place or two built up a Foot 
Square of Mud, where they plant Cala- 
тїшї, or (by thom: called) Tulce, which 
thoy worship every Morning, and tend with 
Diligenco.”—Fryer, 1993 

1812. — * Veneram а planta chamada 
Tulosse, por dizerem 6 do pateo dos Deoses, 
© рог isso 6 commun no pateo do suas 
casas, e todas as manbüs lhe vio tributar 
veneragio."—Anaaes Maritimes, iii. 453, 

_1872.— “At the head of the ghit, on 

either side, is а sacred tulasi plant... 
placed on a high pedestal of. masonry."— 
Govinda Samanta, 1. 18, 

The following illustrates the esteem 
attached to Toolsy in S. Europe : 

1885.—“J have frequently realised how 
much prized tho basil is in Greece for its 
mystic properties. Tho herb, which thoy 
say grew on Christ's grave, is almost wor- 
shipped in the Eastern Church. On St. 
Basil's day women take sprigs of this plant 
to be blessed in church. On returning 
home they cast some on the floor of the 
houso, to securo luck for tho saming year. 
They eat a little with their houschol d, and 
no sickness, they maintain, will attack thom 
fora year. Another bit they put in thoir 
cupboard, and firmly believe that their 
embroiderics and silken raiment will be 
free from the visitation of rats, mice, and 
moths, for tho same period."—J, 7. Bent, 
The Cyclades, p. 328. 


TOOMONGONG,s. A Malay title, 
especially known as borne by one of 
the chiefs of Johor, from whom the 
Tsland of SB was purchased. 
The Sultans of Johér are the repre- 
sentatives of the old Mahommedan 
dynasty of Malacca, which took refuge 
in Johor, and the adjoining islands 
(including Bintang especially) when 
expelled by Albuquerque in 1511, 
whilst the Tumanggung was a minister 
who had in Peshwa fashion appro- 

riated the power of the Sultan, with 
Recetas tenure: and this chief now 
lives, we believe, at Singapore. 
Crawfurd says: “The word is most 
probably Javanese; and in Java is 
the title of a class of nobles, not of an 
oflice” (Malay Dict. s.v.) 


[177..—** Paid a visit to the Sultan... 
and Pangaram Toomongong. . . -"—Diary 


TOON, TOON-IWOOD. 


f J.:HMerbert, in Forrest, Bombay Letters, 
ome Series, ii. 498. 
830.—'* This (Bop&ti), however, is rather 
a title of office than of mere rank, as these 
governors are sometimes Tumüng guugs 
An'gebdis, and of still inferior rank." — 
Rajjles, Java, 2nd ed. i. 299.] 
4. — “Si ro had originally been 
el fim two Malay chiefs; the 


d Tumangong of Johore. The 
eden em Sir Stamford Raffles ontered 


into the arrangement with them, was the 
enor MENS re the latter, who 

horeditary office, was е 
DA en аан енн. ef an Indian 
Official, 213. 


N, TOON-WOOD, s. The tree 
and reet of the Cedrela Toona, Roxb. 
N.O. Meliaceae. Hind. tun, tan, Skt. 
tunna. The timber is like а poor 
mahogany, and it is commonly used 
for furniture and fine joiner's work in 
many parts of India. It is identified 
by Bentham with the Red Cedar of 
N.S. Wales and Queensland (Cedrela 
australis, F. Mueller. See Brandis, 
Forest Flora, 78. A sp. of the same 

us (C. sinensis) is called in Chinese 
Deum which looks like the same word. 


[1798.—The tree first described by Sir W. 
Jones, Аз. Res. iv. 288.] 

1810.— The toon, or country mahogany, 
which comes from Bengal . . ."—JMaria 
Grakam, 101. 

1887.—‘‘ Rosellini informs us that there is 
an Egyptian harp at Florence, of which the 
wood is what is commonly called E. Indian 
mahogany (Athenaeum, July 22, 1837). This 
may be the Cedrela Toona.” —Royle's Hindu 
Medicine, 30. 


TOORKEY, s А Turki horse, i:e. 
from Turkestan. Marco Polo uses 
what is practically the same word for 
a horse from the Turcoman horse- 
breeders of Asia Minor. 


1298.—'*. . . the Turcomans . . . dwell 
among mountains and downs where the; 
find good pasture, for their occupation is 
cattlo-keeping. e ic nown as 
"Turquans, are in their country. . . ." 
—Marco Polo, Bk. i. ch. 2. a 


[c. 1590.—** Tho fourth class (Turki) аго 
horses imported from Turán ; though strong 
nnd well formed, they do not como up to 
tho precoding (Arabs, Persian, Mujannas).” 
—Ain, i. а 

[1603,—‹17 they ае found to bo Turki 
Bore that is from ee or Tor 
and of a proper size an uate strength, 
they are branded on the thigh with “ths 
Aj. mark, . , ,"—Bernier, ed. Constable, 
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1678.—“ Four horses bought for the Com- 
Pagodas. 


ES young Arab at 
Опо old Turkey at ops 40 
One old Atchein at 5 - 20 
One of this country at . - 90 


210." 

Ft. St. бео. Consns., March 6, in 

Notes and Exts., Madras, 1871. 

1782.—'* Wanted one or two Tanyana (see 

TANGUN) rising six years old, Wanted also 

a Bay Toorkeni or Bay Таг: (see TAZEE) 

Horse for а Buggy. . · « —4Zndia Guzette, 
Feb. 9. 

» . “To be disposed of at Ghyrotty 
...& Buggy, almost now . . . a pair of 
uncommonly beautiful spotted Toorkays.” 
—Ibid. March 2. 


TOOTNAGUE, s. Port. tutenaga. 
This word appears to have two dif- 
ferent applications. a. A Chinese alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel, sometimes 
called ‘white copper? (i.c. peh-tung of 
the Chinese). The finest qualities are 
alleged to contain arsenic.* The best 
comes from Yunnan, and Mr. Joubert 
of the Garnier Expedition, came to 
the conclusion that it was produced by 
а direct mixture of the ores in the 
furnace (Voyage d' Exploration, ii. 160). 
b. It is used in Indian trade in the 
same loose way that spelter is used, 
for either zine or pewter (peh-yuen, or 
‘white lead’ of the Chinese). The 
base of the word is no doubt the Pers. 
tatiya, Skt. tuttha, an oxide of zinc, 
generally in India applied to blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper, but the 
formation of the word is obscure. 
Possibly the last syllable is merely an 
adjective affix, in which way паї: is 
used in Persian. Or it may be ndga 
in the sense of lead, which is one of the 
senses given by Shakespear. In one 
of the quotations given below, tulenaque 
is confounded with calin (sec CALAY). 
Moodeen Sheriff gives as synonyms 
for zinc, Tam. tuttandgam [tuttunagam], 
Tel. tuttundgam [tuttindgamu], Mahr. 
and Guz. tutli-ndga. Sir ©. Staunton 
is curiously wrong in supposing (as his 
mode of writing seems to imply) that 
tutenague is a Chinese anh The 
word has been finally corrupted in 


* St. Julicn et Р. Champion, Industries An- 
ciennes et Modernes de l Empire Chinois, 1800, p. 75. 
Wells Williams says: “The peh-tung argentan, ог 
white copper of the Chinese, is an alloy of copper 
404, zinc 254, nickel 31:6, and iron 2:0, and 
occasionally a little silver; and these SEES) 
are nearly those of German silver."—Middle King- 
dom, ed. 1883, ii, 19, 
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England into *tooth and egg? metal, as 
in à quotation below.] 


T ант ан (вее PECUL) of Tin- 
ena or Tiutenaga ."—, 
клава aoe ) or Spelter.”—In 
1644.—'' That which thoy export (from 
Cochin to Orissa) is еа although it is 
prohibited, and all the drugs of the south, 
with Callaym (sce CALAY), Tutunaga, 
wares of China and Portugal ; jewelled orna- 
ments; but much less nowadays, for tho 
Pape BRL « + «'—Bocurro, MS. 


1675.—“ .. from thence with Dollars 
to China for Sugar, Tea, Porcelune, Lac- 
cared Ware, Quicksilver, Tuthinag, and 
Copper. . . ."—Fryer, 86. J 

[1676-7.—'*. . . supposing yo” Hon? ma; 
intend to send y* Susar, Sup r-candy, Ee 
Exe Persia. . . ."— Forrest, Bombay 
Letters, Home Series, i. 125.] 

1679.—Lotter from Dacca reporting . . . 
“ that Dacca is not a good market for Gold, 
Copper, Lead, Tin or Tut e."—Ft. St. 
Geo. Consns., Oct. 31, in Notes and Exts. 
Madras, 1871. 

[ , “In the list of commodities brought 
from the East Indies, 1678, I find ато! 
the drugs, tincal (seo TINCALL) an 
Toothanage sct doune. Enquire also what 
these aro. . . ."—Letter of Sir T. Browne, 
May 29, in У. d: Q. 2 ser. vii. 520.] 

1727.—''Most of the Spunge in China 
had pernicious Qualities because the Sub- 
terrancous Grounds were stored with 
Minerals, as Copper, Quicksilver, Allom, 
Toothenague, &c."—4. Hamilton, ii. 2235 
[ed. 1744, ii. 222, for **Spungoe" reading 
“Springs "]. 

1750.— A sort of Cash made of Toothe- 
nague is the only Currency of the Country.” 
—Some Ac. of Cochin China, by Mr, Robert 
Kirsop, in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. i. 245. 

[1757.—Speaking of tho freemen enrolled 
at Nottingham in 1757, Bailey (Annals of 
Nottinghamshire, iii. 1285) mentions as one 
of them William Tutin, buckle-maker, and 
then goes on to say: * [t was a son of this 
latter person who was the inventor of that 
beautiful composite white metal, the intro- 
duction of which created such a change in 
numerous articles of ordinary table service 
in England. This metal, in honour of the 
inventor, was called Tutinic, but which 
word, by one of the most absurd perversions 
of language ever known, became transferred 
into ‘Tooth and Egg,’ the name by which 
it was almost uniformly recognised in tho 
shops."—Quoted in 2 ser. AN. © Q. x. 144.] 

1780.—'*At Quodah, there is a trade for 
calin (see CALAY) or tutenague . .. to 
export to different parts of the Indies."— 
Dunn, New Directory, 9th ed. 338. 

1797.—': Tu-te-nag is, properly speaking, 
zine, extracted from а rich oro or calamine ; 
the ore is powdered and mixed with 
coal dust, and placed in earthen jars over 
a slow fire, by means of which the metal 


rises in form of vapour, in a common dis- 
tilling apparatus, and afterwards is con- 
densed in water."—Staunton's Acct. of Lord 
Macartney's Embassy, 4to ed. ii. 540. 


TOPAZ, TOPASS, &c, s A 
name used in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies for dark-skinned or half-caste 
claimants of Portuguese descent, and 
Christian profession. Its application 
is generally, though not universally, to 
soldiers of this class, and it is possible 
that it was originally a corruption 
of Pers. (from Turkish) top-chi, ‘a 
gunner. It may be a slight support 
to this derivation that Italians were 
employed to cast guns for the Zamorin 
at Calicut from a very satiy date in 
the 16th century, and are frequently 
mentioned in the annals of Correa 
between 1503 and 1510. Various other 
etymologies have however been given. 

hat given by Orme below (and put 
forward doubtfully by Wilson) from 
topt, ‘a hat,’ has a deal of plausi- 
bility, and even if the former etymology 
be the true origin, it is probable that 
this one was often in the minds of 
those using the term, as its true 
connotation. It may have some cor- 
roboration not only in the fact that 
Europeans are to this day often poken 
of by natives (with a shade of dis- 
paragement) as Topeewalas (q.v.) or 
*Hat-men, but also in the pride 
commonly taken by all persons claim- 
ing European blood in wearing a hat ; 
indeed Fra Paolino tells us that this 
class call themselves gente de cliapeo (see 
alsothe quotation below from Ovington). 
Possibly however this was merely a 
misrendering of topaz from the assumed 
etymology. The same Fra Paolino, 
with his usual fertility in error, pro- 

unds in another passage that topaz 
is a corruption of do-bhdshiya, ‘two- 


tongued’ (in fact is another form of 
Du q.v. viz. using Portuguese 
and a de vernacular (pp. 50 and 


144). [The Madras Gloss. assumes Mal. 
tópáshi to be a corruption of dubash.] 
The Topaz on board ship is the sweeper, 
who is at sea frequently of this class. 
sete ane ЕЕ ditto did saw m sea- 
another т, ne wherein 
were 20 men, Mestipos (aes MUST! ЕВ) and 
Toupas."— Van Spilbergen's Voyage, p. 34, 
pub. 1648. 
паге — “Toepasses.” бее 
RAS.] 


1673.—'' To the Fort then bolongod 300 
English, and 400 Topazes, or Portugal Firo- 


under 
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men.”—Fryer, 66. In his glossarial Index 


he gives “ Topazes, Musketeers. 


1680. — “It is resolved and ordered to 
entertain about 100 Topasses, or Black 


Portuguese, into pay."—In Wheeler, i. 121. 


1686.—* It is resolved, as soon as English 
soldiers can bo provided sufficient for the 
i Topasses be disbanded, 

and no more entertained, sinco there is 


garrison, that a 
little dependence on them.”—In ditto, 159. 


1690.—'*A. Report spread abroad, that a 
Rich Moor Ship, belonging to ono Abdal 
Gh y Hat-men, that is, 
in their (the Moors) Dialect, Europeans."— 


was taken b; 
Ovington, 411. 
1705.—**. . 


la Re 
nos Missionnaires.”—Luillier, 45-16, 


1711.—''Tho Garrison consists of abont 


250 Soldiers, at 91 Fanhams, or l4. 2s. 


r Month, and 200 Topasses, or black 
ungrel Конгого, at 50, or 52 Fanhhms 


рег Month."—Lockyer, 14. — 
1727.—''Some Portuguese are called To- 


. will be served by none but | 321 


BOB . . 
EUN Priests, because they indulgo 
them more and their Villany."—24. Hamilton, 
[ed. 1744, i. 326]. 

1745. — Les Portugais et los autres 
Catholiques qu'on nomme Mestices (sce 
MUSTEES) et Topases, également comme 
les naturels du Pays y viennent sans dis- 
tinction pour assister aux Divins mystères.” 
—Norbert, ii. 81. 

1747. — “Tho officers upon coming in 
report thoir People in general behaved 
very well and could not do more than 
they did with such a handful of men 
against the Forco the Enemy had, bein; 
m they Бе; xe ач to be pne dre 

uropeans, besides Topasses, Coffrees (see 
CAFFER). and uu (see SEPOY), al- 

ther about Two Thousand (2000)."— 
AIS. Consns. at Ft. St. David, March 1. (In 
India Office). 

1749. — “600 effective Europeans would 
not have cost more than that Crowd of uso- 
less ввев and Peons of which the Major 
Баг, ER Шету, has of late been com- 
posed.”—In .: ler to а Proprietor of the 
&.1. Co. p. 57. > f 

‘Tho Topasses of which tho major 

» 

Part of the Garrison consisted, eve oa 
that knows Madrass knows it to bo a lack, 
degenerate, wretched Race of the antient 
Portuguese, as proud and bigotted as their 
Ancestors, lazy, idle, and vitious withal, 
and for the most as weak and fecble 
in Body as base Mosam not one in ten 
possessed of any ө necessary Requisi 

of a Soldier.” —Zbid. App. p. 103. ieee 


- Topases, qui sont des gens 
du pais qu’on Glove ot qu'on habillo à 1а 
Francoiso, lesquels ont esté instruits dans 

Sigion Catholique par quelques uns de 


my left shoulder, and a Topaz beari 
EA А, ht." —Holwell's Narr. of the ‘Black 
Hole, (ей. 1758, р. 19]. 

1758.—'*'There is а distinction said to be 
made by you... which, in our opinion, 
does no way square with rules of-justico 
and oquity, and that is the oxclusion of 
Portuguese topasses, and other Christian 
nativos, from any share of tho monoy 
ranted by tho Nawab.” —Court's. Letter, in 

ng, 133. 

с. 1785.—'* Topasses, black foot soldiors, 
descended from Portugueso marrying na- 
tives, called topasses becauso they wear 
hats," — Curraccioli’s Clive, iv. 564. The 
same explanation in Orme, i, 80. 

1787.—'*. . . Assurodly tho mixture of 
Moormen, Rajahpoots, Gentoos and Ma- 
labars in the samo corps is extremely bene- 
ficial. . . . I have also recommended the 
corps of Topasses or descendants of Euro- 
peans, who retain tho characteristic quali- 
ties of their progenitors.”"—Col, Fullarton's 
View of English Interests in India, 222. 

1789.—‹ Topasses are tho sons of Euro- 
peans and black women, or low Portuguese, 
who are trained to arms."—JMwnro, Narr. 
1817.—''Topasses, or persons whom wo 
may denominate Indo-Portuguese, either 
the mixed produce of Portuguése and Indian 
parents, or converts to the Portuguese, from 
the Indian, faith."—J. Mill, Hist. iii. 19. 


TOPE, s. This word is used in 
three quite distinct senses, from dis- 
tinct origins. 

a. Hind. top, ‘a cannon.’ This is 
Turkish ор, adopted into Persian 
and Hindustani. We/cannot trace it 
further. [Mr. Platts regards Т. tob, 
top, as meaning originally ‘a round 
mass,’ from Skt. stüpa, for which see 
below.] 

b. А grove or orchard, and in 
Upper India especially a mango- 
orchard. The word is in universal 
use by the English, but is quite un- 


known to the natives of Oppen India. ` 
el. 


It is in fact Tam. toppi tüpu, 
Ген the Madras Gloss. sec from 

am. togu, ‘to collect] and must have 
been carried to Bengal by foreigners 
at an early period of European traffic. 
But Wilson is curiously mistaken in 
supposing it to be in common use in 
Hindustan by natives. The word used 
by:them is bdgh. 

c. Àn ancient, Buddhist monument 
in the form of a solid dome. The 
word (0р is in local use in the N.W. 
Punjab, where ancient monuments of 
this kind occur, and appears to come 
from Skt. s'üpa through the Pali or 
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Prakrit thüpo. According to Sir H. 
Elliot (i. 505) Stupa in Icelandic 
signifies ‘a Tower.’ We cannot find it 
in Cleasby. The word was first intro- 
duced to European knowledge by Mr. 
Elphinstone in his account of, the 
Tope of Manikyala in the Rawul 
Pindi district. 


а.— 
1087. — “Tope.” 
А. 


[1881.—''The big gun near the Central 
Museum of Lahor called the Zam-Zamah 
or Bhanjianvati top, seems io have held 
much tho same placo with the Sikhs as 
the Malik-i-Maidán held in Bijapur.” — 
Bombay Gazetteer, xxiii. 612.) 

b.— 

1073.—**. 


+ « flourish pleasant To f 
Plantains, pure 


Сососз, Guiavas."— Fryer, 40, 

" n MEMO Country iG Балау; yet 
мепеи! in Provisions; in all places, Tops 
of Trees." —Jbid. 41, POE 
, 1741.—'*The Topes and Walks of Trees 
in and about the Bounds will furnish thom 
with firewood to burn, and Clay for Bricks 
is almost, every whoro."— Report of a Council 
of War at Ft. St. David, in Consns. of May 
5, MS. in India Office, 

1754.—“ A multitudo of People set to tho 
work finished in a fow days an entrench- 
ment, with a stout mud wall, at a расе 
called Facquire's Торе, ог the grove of the 
Facquire.”—Orme, i, 273. 

1799.—*' Upon looking at the Tope as I 
сате in just now, it appeared to me, that 
when you get possession of the bank of the 
Nullah, you have the Tope as a matter of 
courso. "— Wellington, Desp. i. 23. 

1809.—**. . . behind that a rich country, 
covered with rico fields and topes."—Ld. 
Valentia, i. 557. 

1814.—'*It is а general practico when a 
plantation of mango trees is made, to dig 
а well on one side of it. The well and the 
tope aro married, a ceremony at which all 
the villago attends, and largo sums aro 
often expended."— Forbes, Or. Mem. iii, 50. 


с.— 
[1889.— Tope is an expression used for a 


mound or barrow as far west as Peshawer. 
+ +. Elpkinstone, Caubul, 2nd ed. i. 108.] 


TOPE-KHANA, з. The Artillery, 
Artillery Park, or Ordnance Depart- 
ment, "l'urco-Pers. fap. Numa; *cannon- 
house’ or ‘cannon-department.’ ‘The 
word is the same that appears so often 
in reports from Constantinople as the 
Tophanch. Unless the traditions of 
Donna Tofana are historical; we are 
strongly disposed to suspect that Aqua 
Tofan шау have had is name from 
this word. 
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1687.— < The Toptchi. 
called so from the word Tope, which in 
Turkish signifies a Cannon, and are in 
number about 1200, distributed in 52 Cham- 
bers; their Quarters are at T апа, or 
the placo of Guns in the Suburbs of Con- 
stantinople.”—Rycaut's Present State of the 
Ottoman Empire, p. 94. 


1720. — ‘‘Isfandar Chan, chief of tho 
Artillery (called the Daroger (seo DAROGA) 
of the Topscanna)."— Valentin, iv. (Suratte), 

16. 


These are Gunners, 


See under TOPE- | 276 


1765.— He and his {гоо 
the VAM of the Tope Khonnah Dro 
(sco DAROGA), the cannon were loaded 


with powder only."—Zolwell, Hist. Events, 
&e. i. 90. 


know that by 


. TOPEE,s. А hat, Hind.(opi. This 
is косата ато m Port. topo, ‘the 
top" (also tope, ‘a top-knot,’ and topete, 
a *toupee?), which Hamar ly identical 
with English and Dutch (op, L. 
German topp, Fr. оре, &с. But there 
is also a simpler Hind. word ғор, for 
a helmet or hat, and the quotation 
from the Roteiro Vocabulary seems to 
show that the word existed in India 
when the Portuguese first arrived. 
With the usual tendency to specialize 
foreign words, we find this word 
becomes specialized in application to 
the sola hat. 


1498. — In the vocabulary (“Exte he a 
linguajem de Calicut") wo have: **barreto 
(i.e. а cap): tupy."—ARoteiro, 118. 

The following expression again, in tho 
samo work, seoms to be Portugueso, and to 
refer to some mode in which the women’s 
hair was dressed: *''] m em a moleora 
huuns topetes por signall que sam Christilos.” 
—Ibid. 52, 

1849.—''Our good friend Sol came down 
in right earnest on tho waste, and thoro 
is need of many a fold of twisted muslin 
round the white topi, to коер off his inpor 
tunacy."—Dry Leaves from Young Egypt, 2. 


1883.—'* To; a solar helmet."— Wills, 
Modern Persia 2 263. Ы 


TOPEEWALA, s. Hind. topiwald, 
fone who wears a hat, generally a 
European, or one claiming to be so. 
Formerly by Englishmen it was habi- 
tually applied to the dark descendants 
of the Portu ese. R. Drummond 
says that in his time (before 1808 
Topeewala and Puggryiwala were u 
in Guzerat and the Mahratta country 
for ‘Europeans’ and ‘natives.’ [The 
S. Indian form is Toppikitr, The 
author of the Persian Life of Hydur 
Naik (Or. Tr. Fund, by Miles) calls 
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Europeans Kaldh-posh, i.e. ‘hat-wearers’ 
(p. 8). 


1803. — '* Tho descendants of the Portu- 
qm . . . unfortunately the ideas of 
hristianity are so imperfect that the only 
mode they hit upon of displaying their 
faith is by wearing hats and breeches."— 
Sydney Smith, Works, 3d. ed. iii. 5. 
[1826.—'*It was now evident wo should 
havo to encounter the Topee wallas."— 
Pendurang Hari, ed. 1873, i. 71.] : 
1874.—'*. . . you will see that ho will 


ble to protect us. All topiwálás 
HE кыл А to each other. Тһе 


istrates and tho judge will always 
decido, in favour of their whito brethren. 
—Govinda Samanta, ii. 211. 


TORCU. s. This word occurs 
only in Һе. It is the Malay- 
alam tiru-koyil, [Tam. tiru, Skt. sri, 
‘holy? koyib *temple?] See i. 253, 254; 
also the English Trans. of 1582, f. 151. 
In fact, in the Ist ed. of the 1st book 
of Castanheda turcoll occurs where 

ode is found in subsequent editions. 
Tricalore in S. Arcot is in Tam. Tiruk- 

ilar, with the same meaning.] 


TOSHACONNA, з. P.—H. tosha- 
khdna. The repository of articles re- 
ceived as presents, or intended to be 
given as presents, attached to a govern- 
ment-office, or t man’s establish- 
ment. The tosha-khdna is a special 
department attached to the Foreign 
Secretariat of the Government of India. 


[1616.—** Now indeed the atashckannoe 
was become a right stage."—;Sir Т. Roe, 
Hak. Soc. ii. 300.7 

1742.—, . . the Treasury, Jewels 
hik-khanna .. . that belonged to the 
nm eror. . . ."—Fraser, Н. of Nadir Shah, 

1799. — ‘After the capture of Seringa- 
patam, nnd before the country was given 
over to the Raja, some brass swamies (q.v.), 
which were in the toshekanah жеге given 
to the brahmins of different pagodas, by 
order of Масса and the General: The 

-ареп го ent for thom."— 
Wellington, is 5t. T 

[1885. — '' When money is presented to 
the Viceroy, he always ‘ em Pt but when 
presents of jewels, arms, stuffs, horses, or 
other things of value are given him, the 
are accepted, and are immediatoly handed 
over to the coun ERAS PSteTemment 
pos TET vile у Dufferin, Viceregal 


TOSTDAUN, s. Military Hind. 
tosdan for s cartouche box. The m 
appears e ers. toshadd: 

properly n, 


*provision-hol 


TOUCAN. 


[1841.—'' This last was, however, merely 
‘tos-dan kee алсаг'—а cartouch-box report 
— ns our sepoys oddly phrase a vague 
rumour."—Society in India, ii. 223.] 


TOTY,s. Tam. totti, Canar. totiga, 
from Tam. tondu, ‘to dig, roperly a 
low-caste labourer in S. India, and a 
low-caste man who in villages receives 
certain allowances for acting as 
messenger, &c., for the community, 
like the gorayt oi N. India. 


1730.—'*Il y а dans chaque villago un 
hommo de service, appellé Totti, qui est 
chargé des impositions publiques."— Гг. 
Kdif. xiii. 371. н 

883. — “Tho namo Тобу being con- 
sidered objectionable, tho same officers in 
the new arrangements are called Talaiaris 
ыз TALIAR) when assigned to Police, and 

'ettians when omployed in Revenue duties,” 
—Le Fanu, Man. of Salem, ii. 211.] 


TOUCAN, s. This name is very 
generally misapplied by Europeans 
to the various species of  Horn- 
bill, formerly all styled Buceros, but 
now subdivided into various genera. 
Jerdon says: “They (the hornbills) 
are, indeed, popularly called Toucans 
throughout India ; and this appears to 
be their name in some of the Malayan 
isles; the word signifying ‘a worker,’ 
from the noise they make.” This 
would imply that the term did origin- 
ally belong to a species of hornbill, 
and not to the S. American Rham- 
phastes or Zygodactyle.. икат is really 
in Malay a ‘craftsman ‘6%: artificer’ ; 
but the dictionaries show no applica- 
tion to the bird. We have here, in 
fact, a remarkable instance of the 
coincidences which often justly perplex 
etymologists, or would perplex them 
if it were not so much their habit to 
seize on one solution and despise the 
others. Not only is tukang in Maliy 
‘an artificer, but, as Willoughby tel 
us, the Spaniards called the real S. 
American toucan ‘carpintero? from the 
noise he makes. And yet there seems 
no doubt that Toucan is a Brazilian 
name for a Perd pna га the 
quotations and езресі Thevet 
with its date. 2 7 A 

The Toucan is described by Oviedo 
(c. 1535), but he mentions only the 
name by which “the Christians” 
called it,—in Ramusio's Italian Picuto 
(eran ; Sorımario, іп Ramusio, iii. 
. 60). [Een Skeat (Concise Dict. s.v.) 
gives only the Brazilian derivation. 


TOWLEEA. 


The question is still further discussed, 
without any very definite result, save 
that it is probably an imitation of the 
ery of the bird, in N. d: Q. 9 ser. vii. 
486 ; viii. 22, 67, 85, 171, 950.] 


1556.—'*Surla coste de la marine, la plus 
frequéte marchandise est le plumage d'vn 
oyseau, quis appellent en leur langue 
Toucan, lequel descrivons sommairement 
puis qu'il vient à propos. Cest oyseau est 
о Ја grandeur d'vn pigeon. . . . Au reste 
cest oyseau est merveilleusement difforme et 
Mmonstrucux, ayant le bec plus gros ct plus 
long quasi qua le reste du corps."— Les 
Singularitez de la France Antarticque, autre- 
meat nommée Amerique. . . . Par T. André 
Theuet, Natif d'Angoulesme, Paris, 1558, f. 91. 
.,160418.—'* Tucana sive Toucan Brasilien- 
sibus: avis picao aut palumbi magnitudine. 
‚ « « Rostrum habet ingens ot nonnumquam 

imum longum, exterius flavam. . . . 
irum est autem videri possit quomodo 
tantilla avis tam grande rostrum ferat; 
sed levissimum cst.” —Georgl Maregravl 
de Liebstad, Hist. Rerum Natur. Brasiliac. 
Lib. V. cap. xv., in Hist. Natur. Brasil. 
Lugd. Bat. 1648, p. 217. : 

Seo also (1599) Aldrocandus, Ornitholog. 
lib. xii. cap. 19, where the word is given 
toucham. 


Here is an example of misapplication 
to the Hornbill, though the latter 
name is also given : 

1885. —“ Soopah (in N. Canara) is the only 
region in which I have met with the toucan 
or great hornbill. . . . I saw the comical 
looking head with its huge aquiline beak, 
regarding me through a fork in the branch ; 
and I account it one of the best shots I ever 
made, when I sent a ball . . . through the 
head just at its junction with the handsome 
orange-coloured helmot which surmounts it. 
Downcame the toucan with outspread win 
dead apparently ; but when my рсоп Manoel 
raised him by tho thick muscular neck, 
he fastened his great claws on his hand, ап 
mado the wood resound with a succession of 
roars more like a bull than a bird."—Gordon 
Forbes, Wild Life in Canara, &c. рр. 87-38. 


TOWLEEA, s. Hind. tauliyd, ‘a 
towel! Thisis a corruption, however, 
not of the English form, but rather of 
the e toalha (Panjab N. & Q., 1885, 
ii. 117). 


TRAGA, з. [Molesworth gives “S. 
trdgd, Guz. trdgu”; trdga does not 
appear in Monier-Williams's Skt. Dict., 
sil Wilson queries the word as doubt- 
ful. Dr. Grierson writes: “I cannot 
trace its origin back to Skt. One is 
tempted to connect it with the Skt. 
root trai, or trd, ‘to protect,’ but the 
termination gë presents difficulties 
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TRANKEY. 


which I cannot get over. One would 
expect it to be derived from some 
Skt. word like traka, but no such 
word exists.”] The extreme form of 
dhurna (q.v.) among the Rajputs and 
connected tribes, in which the com- 
plainant puts himself, or some member 
of his family, to torture or death, as a 
mode for bringing vengeance on the 
oppressor. The tone adopted by some 
раа and papers at the time of the 
eath of the great Charles Gordon, 
tended to imply their view that his 
death was а kind of fraga intended 
to bring vengeance on those who had 
sacrificed him. [Fora case in Greece, 
see Pausanias, X. 1. 6. Another name 
for this self-sacrifice is Chandi, which 
is perhaps Skt. сапда, ‘passionate’ 
(see Malcolm, Cent. India, 9nd ed. 
її. 187). Also compare е jahar of 
the Rajputs (Tod, Annals, Calcutta 
reprint, i. 74) And for Kir, see 
As. Res. iv. 357 seqq.] 


1803.—A. case of & is recorded in 
Sir Jasper Nicoll's Journal, at the capture of 
Gawilgarh, by Sir A. Wellesley. See note to 
Wellington, ed. 1837, ii. 887. 

1813.— Every attompt to levy an assess 
ment is succeeded by the Tarakaw, a most 
horrid mode of murdering themselves and 
each other."— Forbes, Or. Mem. ii. 91 ; [2nd 
ed. i. 378 ; and seo i. 214]. 

1819.—For an affecting story of Traga, 
sco Macmurdo, in Bo. Lit. Soc. Trans, i. 281. 


[TRANKEY, s A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gulf and adjoinin 
seas, All attempts to connect it wit! 
any Indian or Persian word have been 
unsuccessful, It has been supposed to 
be connected with the Port. trincador, 
a sort of flat-bottomed coasting vesse 
with a high stern, and with trinquart, 
a herring-boat used in the Engu, 
Channel. Smyth (Sailors Word-book, 
s.v.) has: © Trankeh or Trankies, a large 
boat of the Gulf of Persia? See 
N. d: Q. 8 ser. vii. 107, 376. 


[1554.—'* He sont certain spies who went 
in Terranquims dressed as fishermen who 
caught fish inside tho straits."—Couto, Dec. 
VI. Bk. x. ch. 20. 

[c. ern а = Ба ешарен юше Cars 
in obscurity, till an Aral шс cing driven 
in there by stress of weather, ho made him- 
self known to his countrymen. . . ."—Grote, 
Ist ed. 25. 

[1753.—'* Taghi Khan . . . soon after om- 
barked а t number of men in small 
vessels." In tho note tarranquins.—Han- 
way, iv. 181. 
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18.—“ ingl solved to hire | bid), where the three holy rivers, 
ЕП m is ae but uncomfortable Ge Jumna, and (unseen) Sarasvati 
vessels of the Gulph, called a Trankey...."| are considered to Unite, But local 
—Iees, 203.] requirements have instituted another 


Tribeni in the Ganges Delta, by be- 
TRANQUEBAR, u.p. A седо EGER the name of sani and Saras. 
S. India, which was in арса vati on two streams connected with 
of the Danes till 1807, w red to | the Hugli. The Bengal Tribeni gives 
taken by England. Try has d from | name to a village, which is a place of 
the Danes in 1814, and purchase 1845 t sanctity, and to which the melas 
pioi along nath (orom Лулу: or religious fairs attract many visitors, 
e true nam 


А 9,—'*, . . if І rofused to stay thoro 
badi фсе ore т ке Tonn k: Тун certainly stop mo again at Trip- 
so the Madras ; $ 


some miles further up the River.” — 
Е 916) it is interpreted ‘Street of the | Hedges, Diary, Oct. 14; [Hak. Soc. i. 38]. 
‘elegu people] 


1610.—'* Th bors of tho Company ИО riro VI Pate de Тл, et 
.—'' Tho. mom ... il arrive la Fé i e 
havo petitioned me, that inasmuch as they | un Dicu enfermé dans une maniere de petito 
mont at Nogapatam both among Portugues | Noster au, danse miis diane ee 
and natives and that re We ешш ейге, 69. PE 
of newly converted Christians who are look 1753.—“ Au-dessous de Nudin, à Tripini 
attor by tho eee] s EH dont le nom signifie trois eaux, le Gango 
(froguezia). E d D Qe D. 285, ud fait encore sortir du môme côte un canal, 
ter, in i "ge 2%, A = qui par sa rentrée, forme une seconde 110 
deeper 5s i e е Tor детет renferméo dans la première.” — D'Anville, 
shi 
hence for Trangambar."—Pringle, Diary, 
Ft. St. Geo. 1st ser. iii. 16.] 


TRAVANCORE, np. The name 
of a village south of Trevandrum, from 
which the ruling dynasty of the king- 
dom which is known by the name has 
been called. The true name is said to 
be Tiru-viddn-kodu, shortened to Tiru- 
vdnkodu. [The Madras Gloss. gives 
Tiruvildnkér, tiru, Skt. sri, ‘the 
goddess of prosperity,’ vdzhu, ‘to re- 
side,’ kar, © cul 

[1514.—** As to tho money due from the 


а of Travamcor. . . ."—Albuquerque 
Ges p EAT n 


TRICHIES, TRITCHIES, s. The 
familiar name of the cheroots made 
at Trichinopoly; long, and rudely 
made, with a straw inserted at the end 
for the mouth. They are (or were) 
cheap and coarse, but much liked by 
those used to them. Mr. С. Р. Brown, 
referring to his etymology of Trichi- 
nopoly under the succeeding article, 
derives the word cheroot from the 
form of the name which he assigns. 
But this like his etymology of the 
place-name,. is entirely wrong (see 
CHEROOT) Some excellent practical 
scholars seem to be entirely without 
the etymological sense. 


1876. — “ Between whiles wo smoked, 


terminates, there begins another Kingdom, 
од Manillas, now supplanted by foul 


taking its namo from this very Travan 
Dindiguls and fetid Trichies." Burton, 
Sind Revisited, i. 7. 


TRIOHINOPOLY, np. A district 
and once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etymology and proper form of the 
name has been the subject of much 
difference. Mr. О, P. Brown gives the 
into | Tue name as Chiruta-palli, *Little- 
their ports, all but him of Travancor, from Town.’ But this may be safely re- 

ing- of | jected аз mere ness, inconsistent with 
facts. The earliest occurrence of the 
name on an inscription is (about 1520) 
as niet palla, apparently *Holy- 
tock-town.’ In the Teväram the place 
is said to be mentioned under the name 


IRIBENY, пр. Skt. (rio; 
*threefold braid? t name RE 
properly belongs to Prayfiga (Allahi- 


TRINCOMALEE. 


of Sirapall. Some derive it from 
Tri-sira- puram, ‘Three - head - town, 
with allusion toa *three-headed demon.’ 
[The Madras Gloss. gives Tiruééindppalli, 
tiru, ‘holy,’ shina, ‘the plant cissampelos 
pareira, L. palli, ‘ village.’} 


1677.—“ Tritehenapali."—4. Bassing, in 
Valentijn, v. (Ceylon), E? х 4 

1741.—“ Tho Maratas concluded tho cam- 
paign by putting this whole Poninsula under 
contribution as far as C. Cumerim, attacking, 
Conquering, and retaining the city of Tirux- 
erapali, capital of Madura, and taking 
prisonor tho Nabab who governed it."— 

Report of the Port. Viceroy, in Bosquejo das 
Possessdes, &c., Documentos, ed. 1853, їй. 19. 

1753.—‘ Ces embouchtres sont on grand 
nombre, va la division do co fleuvo on 
différens bras ou canaux, à remontor jusqu'à 
Tirishirapali, 9t à la pagode do Shirang- 
ham."— ное, 115. 

1761.--*' After tho hattle Mahommed Ali 
Khan, son of the lato nabob, fled to Truchin- 
apolni, a placo of groat strength." — Complete 
Hist. of the War in India, 1761, p. 3. 


TRINCOMALEE, Ер. A well- 
known harbour on the N.E. coast of 
Ceylon. The proper name is doubtful. 
It is alleged to be Tirukko-ndtha-malai, 
or Taraiga-malai. The last (‘Sea-Hill’) 
seems conceived to fit our modern 
Dronguelstiom, but not the older forms. 

t is perhaps Tri-kona-malai, for 
‘Three-peak Hill.’ There is a shrine 
of Siva on the Hp called Trikonefwara ; 
[so the Madras Man. (ii. 916)]. 


1553.—“ And then along the coast to- 
wards the north, above Baticalou, thoro is 
the kingdom of Triquinamalé.'— Barros, 
II. ii. cap. 1. 


1602. — “This Priace having departed, 


made sail, and was driven by tho winds | 28 


unknowing whither he went. In a few 
days he came in sight of a desert island 
(being that of Ceilon), where he made the 
and at a haven called Preaturé, between 
Triquillimalé and the point of Jafanapa- 
tam."—Couto, V. i. 5. 

1672.—“ Trinquenemale hath a surpass- 
ingly fine harbour, as may be scen from the 
draught thereof, yea one of the best and 
largest in all Ceylon, and better sheltered 
from the winds than tho harbours of Belli- 
gamme, Gale, or Colombo."—Baldaeus, 413. 


1675.— ** The Cinghalese themselves op 
this, saying that they emigrated from 
another Suniy, Ө at t pomoj апа 
years ago, а Princo of great piety, driven 
but of the land of Tanassery . . . ‘came to 
land near the Hill of Tricoenmale with 
1800 or men. . . ."—Jyklof van Goens, 
in Valentijn (Ceylon), 210. 

1685.—'' Triquinimale. . . ."—Ribeyro, 
Fr. Tr. 6. 


Sce SWALLO 


n dried sen slu 
Chineso; it is known amor 
Islands by tho namo of Tri err 
Rajfles, H. of Java, 2nd od. i. DN] 


as Tiru-valli-kédi, *sacred-creeper-tan. 


TRIVANDRUM. 


Trinkenemal Jy Tricoen- 
male (i, Trikunmalé). — Valentijn (Oey- 
» “Trinkemale. . . ."—Jbid. 103. 


1727.—'*. . . that vigilant Dutckman was 
ne апас thom MES his Fleet, and forced 
em to Isadvantageously in Tranka- 
malaya Bay, wherein the Tronch lost опо 
half of their Fleot, being either sunk or 
burnt."—4. Hamilton, і. 343, [ed. 1744]. 


1761.—“ We arrived at Trinconomale in 
Ceylono (which is опо of the finest, if not 
ү best and most capacious Harbours in y: 
World) tho first of Novomber, and om loyed 
that and part of the ensuing Month hh pre- 


ring our Ships for ye noxt Campaign."— 
Nis. Letter of dines Rennell, Jan. 31. g 


а uon в. The sea-slug, This 
is the name, tripang, téripang. 

rand BECHE-DE-MER. 7 
1817.—''Bich de mar is well known to be 


used in tho dishes оГ tho 
the Malayan 


TRIPLICANE, n.p. A suburb of 
Fort St. George; the part where the 


palace of the ** Nabob of the Carnatic” 


Із. It has heen explained, questionabl. 


Seshagiri Sastri gives it аз Tiru-alli- 


kéni, ‘sacred lily- (Nymphaea rubea) 
tank,’ [and so the Madras Gloss, giving 


the word as Tiruvallikkéni.] 
1674.—‘ Thore is an absolute necessity to 


go on fortifying this place in the best manner 


we can, our enemios at soa and land being 
within less than musket shot, and botter 
fortified in their camp at Trivelicane than 
wo are here." —Ft, St. Gco. Consns. Feb. 2. 
In Notes and. Exts., Madras, 1871, No. I. p. 


1679.—'* The Didwan (Dewaun) from Con- 
jeveram, who pretends to have como from 
Court, having sent word from Treplicane 
that unless the Governor would come to the 
garden by tho river side to receive tho 
Phyrmaund he would carry it back to Court 
again, answer is returned that it hath not 
been accustomary for tho Governours to go 
out to receive a baro Phyrmaund excopt 
there come therewith a Serpow (see SEER- 
PAW) ora Tasheriff " (see TASHREEF).— 
Do., do., Dec. 2. Ibid. 1873, No. III. p. 40. 

[1682-4. — *' Triblicane, Treblicane Tri. 
vety."—Diary Ft. St. Geo. ed. Pringle, i. 
63; iii. 154.] 


TRIVANDRUM,np. Themodern 
capital of the State now known as 
Travancore (q.v) Properly Tiru- 
(v)anantd- puram, ‘Sacred Vishnu- 
"Town? 


TRUMPÁK. 


TRUMPAK, np. Thisisthename | 
by which the site of the native suburb 
of the city of Ormus on the famous 
island of that name is known. The 
real name is shown by Lt. Stilfe’s ac- 
count of that island (Geogr. Mag. i. 13) 
to have been Taran-bdgh, ‘Garden o 
Türün,' and it was properly the palace 

of the old Kings, of whom more than 
one bore the name of Türün or Türün 
Shah. | 

—“ rj ple of tho city saw 
that thoy M bon edad, that from no 
direction could water be brought, which was 
what they felt most of all, the principal 


lected thor and went to tho 
ing dost есу, to provido а 


king desiring j 
for the of ue, which 
Каз ш the head of the island, lest the 


them. . . . 
by Birch, i. 175. 
». . Meanwhile tho Captain-Major 
ordered Afonso Lopes de Costa and Јойо da 
Nova, and Manuel Teles with his peoplo to 
proceed along the water's edge, whilst he 
with all the rest of the force would follow, 
and come to a place called Turumbaque, 
which is on the wator's edge, in which there 
were some palm-trees, and Wolls of brackish 
water, which supplied the people of the 
city with drink when the water-boats were 
not arriving, as sometimes happened owing 
to a contrary wind.”—Correa, i. 830. 

ee ed island hes то Íresh LER au 
only in Torunpaque, which isa piece of white 
salt clay, at the extremity of the island, 
thero is a well of fresh water, of which 
the King and tho Wazir take ndvanta , to 
water tho gardens which they have there, 
and which produce perfectly everything 
which is planted.”—Teixeira, Rel. de los Reyes 
de Harmuz, 115. 

1682.—‘‘ Behind the hills, to the S.S.W. 
and W.S.W. there is another part of the 
island, lying over against the anchorage that 
we have mentioned, and which includes the 
place called Turumbake . . . here one sees 
the ancient pleasure-house of the old Kings 
of Ormus, with a few small trees, and sundry 
date-palms. There are also here two great 
wells of water, called after the name of the 
place, ‘The Wells of Turumbake'; which 
water is the most wholesome and the freshest 
in the whole island."—JNieukof, Zee en Lant- 


; li. 80. 
TUAN, s Malay tuan and tu 
‘lord, master.’ The word is OW 


the English and Dutch settlements of 

the Archipelago exactly as sahib is in 

India. [An early Chinese form of the 

‘word is referred to under SUMATRA.] 
1558.—' Dom Paulo d. 

worthy son of ) his father Бапа real to do 


the King good sorvico . . . 
good fleet, of which the King CONES 
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TUCKAVEE. 


UJUNGTANAH) had presently notico, 
in all speed sot forth his own, consist- 
ing of 30 lancharas, with a large force on 
board, and in command of which ho put a 
valiant Moor called Tuam-bér, to whom tho 
King gavo orders that ns soon as our force 
had quitted the fortress (of Malacca) not 
leaving enough people to defend it, he 
should attack the town of tho Queleys (see 
G) and burn and destroy as much as 
he could." — Correa, iii. 486. 
1553.—''For whero this word Raja is 
usod, derived from the kingly title, it 
attaches to a person on whom the King 
bestows the title, almost аз among us that 
of Count, whilst tho style Tuam is like our 
Dom; only tho latter of the two is put 
before the person's proper name, whilst the 
former is put after it, as we sce in tho names 
of these two Javanese, Vtimuti Raja, and 
Taam Colascar."— Barros, П. vi. 3. 
1893.—*. . . the cooly talked over tho 
affairs of the Tuan Ingris (English gentlo- 
man) toa crowd of natives." — WV. B. Wors- 


Co 


fold, A Visit to Java, 145.) 


ТОСКА, s Hind. ѓа, Beng. taka, 
par tankaka, ‘stamped silver money?]. 

his is the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other 
parts of India it (or at least ¢akd) is 
used differently ; as for aggregates of 
4, or of 2 pice (generally in N.W.P. 


panch {айй paisd=five Ne td of pice, 20 


pice). Compare TANGA. 

[1809.—‘ A requisition of four tukhas, or 
eight pice, is made upon each shop. . . 
Broughton, Letters from а Mahr. Camp, ей. 
1892, p. 84.] 

1874.—''*. 
pay for her?’ 

* *He paid only ten tákás.' 

“I may state here that the word rupeyá, 
or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi, 
is unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, 
at least to Bengali Hindu peasants; the 
word thoy invariably uso is táká."—Govinda 
Samanta, 1. 209. 


[4 

TUCKAVEE, s. Money advanced 
to a ryot by his superior to enable 
him to carry on his cultivation, and 
recoverable with his quota of revenue. 
It is Ar.—H. takdvi, from Ar. favi, 
‘strength,’ thus literally ‘a reinforce- 
ment. 


[1800. — “A great many of them, who 
have now been forced to work as labourers, 
would have thankfully received tacavy, 
to be repaid, by instalments, in the course 
of a P three years.”—Buchanan, Mysore, 
ii. 

1880. — “Whon the Sirkar disposed of 
lands which reverted to it . . . it sold them 
almost always for а nazarána (see NUZZER- 
ANA). Itsometimes gave them gratis, but 


: » How much did my father 


TUCKEED. 


it never paid money, and seldom or ovor 
advanced takávi to tho tenant or owner.” 
—Minutes of Sir T. Munro, i. 71. These 
words aro not in Munro's spelling. Tho 
Editor has reformed the orthography. 


TUCKBED,s. An official reminder. 
Ar.—H. tdkid, ‘emphasis, injunction, 
and verb takid karna, ‘to enjoin strin- 
gently, to insist.’ 

,,1862.—'!I can hardly describe to 
lifo — work all day, English and Persian, 
scores of appeals and session cases, and a. 
continual irritation of tukeeds and offensive 
remarks . . . theso take away all the on- 
joyment of doing one's duty, and make 
work a slavery."—Letter from Col. J. R. 
Becher, in (unpublished) Memoir, p. 28. 


(TUCKIAH,s. Pers. takya, literally 
Sa ҮШҮ or cushion’; but commonly 
used in the sense of a hut or hermitage 
oceupied by a fakir or holy man. 

[1800.—'* Ho declared . . . that two of 
the peoplo charged . . . had been at his 
tuc ."— Wellington, Desp. i. 78. 

1817.— п the contre of the wood was 
a Faqir's Talkiat (sic) or Place of Prayer, 
situated on a little mound."—Afrs, Mac- 
kenzie, Life in the Mission, &c. ii. 47.] 


TULWAUR,s Hind. talwar and 
tarwár, ‘a sabre.’ Williams gives Skt. 
taravari and tarabdlika, [“ Tahedr is а 
general term applied to shorter or more 
or less curved side-arms, while those 
that are lighter and shorter still are 
often styled nimchas” (Sir IV. Elliot, 
in Ind. Antiq.’ xv. 29). Also see 
Egerton, Handbook, 138.] 

[1799.—**. . . Ahmood Sollay . . . drew 
histolwa on one of them."—Jack«on, Journey 
from India, 49. 

[1829.—**. . . the panchds Auzür turwar 
Rahtorān, meaning the ‘fifty thousand 
Rahtoro swords,’ is the proverbial phrase 
to denote the muster of Maroo. . . ." 
Tod, Annals, Calcutta reprint, ii. 179.] 

1853.—''Tho old nativo officer who car- 
ried the royal colour of the regiments was 


cut down by a blow of a Sikh tulwar."— 
Oakfield, ii. 78. 


TUMASHA, s. An entertainment, 
a spectacle (in the French sense), a 
popular excitement. Itis Ar. атайт, 
‘going about to look at anything 
entertaining” The word is in use in 
Turkestan (see Schuyler, below). 

1610. — “Heere are also the ruines of 
Ranichand (qu. Ramchand's!) Castle and 
Houses which the Indians acknowledge for 
the great God, saying thnt-he took flesh 

n him to see 
World," —Fiach;in P'arckas, i. 130. 


ou my 
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te Tamasha of the} 


TUMLOOUK. 


1631.—“ Hic quoque meridiem prospicit, 
ut spectet Thamaskam id est pugnas Ele- 
hantum Leonum Buffalorum ot aliarum 
erarum. . . ,"—. „ De Imperio Magni 
(For this quotation I am 
D communication from Mr. 
Archibald Constable of tho Oudh and 
Rohilkurd Railway, —F.) 


1673.—“. . . We were discovored by 

somo that told our Banyan... that two 

E lishmen were come to the Tomasia, or 
ig) 


t..." —Fryer, 159, 

1705.—'' Tamachars. Co sont des réjouis- 
sances quo les Gentils font en l'honneur do 
DESEE anes de leurs divinitez."—Zuillier, 

‘ab. des Matières. 

1810.—'* Runjeet replied, ‘Don't go усё; 
Iam going myself in a few days, and then 
wo will have burra tomacha.' "—Osborne, 
Court and Camp of Runject Singh, 120-121. 

1876.—“If you told them that you did 
not want to buy anything, but had merely 
come for to; or amusement, they woro 
always ready to explain and show you overy- 
thing you wished to soc."—Schuyler's Turki- 
stan, i, 170. 


TUMLET, s. Domestic Hind. 
tamlet, being a corruption of tumbler. 


TUMLOOK, np. А town, and 
anciently a sea-port and seat of 
Buddhist learning on the west of 
the Hoogly near its mouth, formerly 
called Zdmralipti or -lipta. It occurs 
in the Maliabharata and many other 
Sanskrit words. “In the Dasa Kumdra 
and Vrihat Katha, collections of tales 
written in the 9th and 19th centuries, 
it is always mentioned as a great 
port of Bengal, and the seat of an 
active aud flourishing commerce with 
the countries and islands of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the Indian Ocean” 
(Prof. H. H. Wilson, in J. R. As. Soc. 
v. 135). [Also see Cunningham, Anct. 
Geog. p. 504.] 


с. 150.— Tue а 
©... каї mpos airg TQ потар@ (Гаүуп) 
models" 
* * * * 
Пал‹860ро, BactNctov 
TauaXrlrys.” 


—Plolany's Tables, Bk. ҮП. i. 73. 
с. 410. — ** From this, continuing to go 
eastward nearly 50 убјаназ, wo arrivo nt 
the Kingdom of Tamralipti. Here it is the 
river (Ganges) empties itself into the sea. 
Fah Hian remained here for two ycars, 
writing out copies of the Sacred Books, . . . 
He then shipped himself on board a great 
merchant vessel. . . ."— Deal, Travels of 
Fak Hian, &c. (1869), pp. 147-148. 
[c. 1070. — 5. . . а merchant named 
Harshagupta, who had arrived from Tam- 
ralipti, having heard of that event, came 


TUMTUM. 


there full of curiosity." — Tawney, Кайа 


Sarit Sagara, i. 329.] 
1679.—In going down the Hoogly : 
** Before & 

at Barna 

from Ballasore, and at 


night passed tho 
Lilly at Tumbalee."—Ft. r3 Geo. (Council 


on Tour) In Notes d: Exts. No. П. p. 69. 


1685. — “January 2.— We fell downo 
| 


below Tumbolee River. 


“January 3.—We anchored at the Channel 


4th and 5th for want 
Trees, and lay here y* to Kedgeria."— 


of a gale to carry us over to 
edges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 175. 
fell on a sand on this side Tumbolee 
oo" —Bird: 

I 


churches, and sa 
159. 


TUMTUM, з. A dog-cart. Wedo 
[It is almost 


certainly a corr. of English tandem, 
the slang use of which in the sense of 


not know the origin. 


a conveyance (according to the Stanf. 
Dict.) dates from 1807. Even now 
English-speaking natives often speak 
of a dog-cart with a single horse as a 
FIENI 

1866.—'* We had only 3 coss to go, and 
wo should havo met a pair of tumtums 
which would have taken us on.”—Trevelyan, 
The Dawk Bungalow, 884 

[1889.—'*A. G.B.T. cart опсо married a 
bathing-machine, and they called the child 
Tum-tum."—. Kipling, The City of Dread- 
Sul Night, 74.) 


TUNCA, TUNCAW, &c,s. P.—H. 
tankhwah, pron. tankhd. Properly an 
assignment on the revenue of a 

rüeular locality in favour of an 
individual; but in its most ordinary 
modern sense it is merely a word for 
the wages of a monthly servant. For 
a full account of the special older uses 
of the word see Hilson, In the second 
quotation the use is obscure ; perhaps 
it means the villages on which assign- 
ments had been granted. 

1758.—Roydoolub . . . has taken the 
discharge of һо tuncaws and the arrears 
of tho Nabob’s army upon himself.”—Orme. 
iii. ; [й. 861). : 
,1700.—'* You have been under - 
sity of writing to Mr. Holwell (ein uoc 
to collect in the tuncara). . . . Tho low 
men that are employed in the tuncars aro 
рана be Geneaded on."—The Nawab to 
tt rest. and Council of Ft. Wm., in Long, 
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lnybreak overtook the Ganges 
, mot the Arrival 7 days ee 


П Tho Royal James and Mary ~ x 
n 

соскі, Report on Old Records, 90.] 

720. — “Tamboli and paning aro um 

ill vhero the: ve their 

чы ер id salt businoss,"— шен ун, v. 


Nc Tombali" Soc under KEDGE- 
Е] 


TURA. 


1778. — ‘These rescripts are called tun- 
caws, and ontitle the holdor to receive to 
tho amount from the treasuries . . . as tho 
revenues come in."—Orme, ii. 215. Tur 

—Tho Grassiah or Rajpoot chiofs 
ipm satished with a fixed and known 
tanka, or tribute from certain territories, 
on which they had a real or pretended 
claim.” — Malcolm, Cent. India, 2nd. cd. 
i. 385. 

[1851.—'* The Sikh detachments . . . used 
to bo paid by tunkhwáhs, or assignments 
of tho provincial collectors of revenue.”— 
вагі, A Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 19.] 


TURA, s. Or. Turk. tāra. This 
word is used in the Autobiography of 
Baber, and in other Mahommedan 
military narratives of the 16th century. 


|16 is admitted by the translators of 


Baber that it is rendered by them quite 
conjecturally, and we cannot but think 
that they have missed the truth. The 
explanation of {йг which they quote 
from Meninski is “reticulatus,” and 
combining this with the manner in 
which the quotations show these tzr« 
to have been employed, we cannot but 
think that the meaning which best 
suits is ‘a gabion.’ Sir H. Elliot, in 
referring to the first passage from 
Baber, adopts the reading t&óra, and 
says: “Tébras are nose-bags, but . . . 
Badáüni makes the meaning plain, by 
saying that they were filled. with earth 
(Tértkh-t-Baddani, f. 130) . .. The 
sacks used by Sher Sháh as temporar 
fortifications on his march towards 
Rájpütána were t&bras ” (Elliot, vi. 469). 
It is evident, however, that Baber’s 
türas were no tobras, whilst a 
reference to the passage (Elliot, iv. 405) 
regarding Sher Shih shows that the 
use of bags filled with sand on that 
occasion was regarded as a new con- 
trivance. The t&bra of Badáüni may 
therefore probably be a misreading ; 
whilst the use of gabions implies 
necessarily that they would be filled 
with earth. 


„1526. — (At the Battle of Pünipat) “I 
directed that, necording to tho custom of 
Ram, the gun-carriages should be con- 
nected together with twisted bull-hides as 
with chains. Between стаи two gun- 
саргіарез were 6 or 7 türas (or breastworks). 
The matchlockmen stood behind these guns 
and tras, and discharged their match- 
locks. . . : It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one 
on gur fonk oyi buildin s and dece 
while we might fortify our front by türas. 
* C Buler, р. 304. 7 У 


TURAKA. 


1528.—(At the siege of Chander?) '*over- 
seers and pioneers were appointed to con- 
struct works on which the guns were to be 
planted. All tho men of tho army were 
directed to prepare türas and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the türas which are 
used in attacking forts. . . ."—Jbid. р. 876. 
Tho editor's note ‘at: the former is 
“Tho meaning (viz. *breastwork ') assigned 
to Türa hore, and in several other places 
is merely conjectural, founded on Petis de 
Ia Croix's explanation, and on the meani: 
given by Meninski to Tar, viz. reticulatus. 
Tho Taras may have been formed by tho 
branches of trees, interwoven like baskot- 
work . . . or thoy may have beon covered 
defences from arrows and missiles. 2, .” 
Again: ‘Those Taras, so often mentioned, 
appear to have been a sort of testudo, under 


cover of which the assailants advanced, and | ba; 


sometimes breached the wall. 


TURAKA, п.р. This word is ap- 
plied both in Mahratti and in Telugu 
to the Mahommedans (Turks). [The 
usual form іп the inscriptions is 
Turushka (see Bombay Gazettecr, i. pt. 
i. 189)] Like this is Таға (sce 
TAROUK) which the Burmese now 
apply to the Chinese. 


TURBAN, s. Some have supposed 
this well-known English word to be a 
corruption of the Р. — Н. sirband, 
‘head-wrap,’ as in the following : 

1727.—“I bought a few seerbunds and 
sannocs there (at Cuttack) to know tho 
difference of tho prices." — A. Hamilton, 
i. 394 (see PIECE doops). 


This, however, is quite inconsistent 
with the history of the word. Wedge- 
wood's suggestion that Ше word may 
be derived trom Fr. turbin, ‘a whelk, 
is equally to be rejected. It is really 
a corruption of one which, though it 
seems to be out of use in modern 
Turkish, was evidently used by the 
Turks when Europe first became 
familiar with the Ottomans and their 
ways. This is set forth in the quota- 
tion below from Zedler’s Lexicon, 
which is corroborated by those from 
Rycaut and from Galland, &c. The 
proper word was apparently dulband. 
Some modern Persian dictionaries give 
the only meaning of this as ‘a sash.’ 
But Meninski explains it as ‘a cloth 
of fine white muslin; a wrapper for 
the head’; and Viillers also gives it 
this meaning, as well as that of a ‘sash 
or belt* “In doing so he quotes 


* The Pers. partala is always used for a * waist- 
Delt’ in India, but in Persia also for a turban, 
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TURBAN. 


Shakespear's Dict., and marks the use 
as ‘Hindustani-Persian.’ Buta merely 
Hindustani use of a Persian word 
could hardly have become habitual in 
Turkey in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The use of dulband for a turban was 


i | probably genuine Persian, adopted by 


the Turks. Its etymology 
parently from Arab. dul, 
admitting of application to either a 
pedig or a head-wrap. From the 
urks it passed in the forms Tulipant, 
Tolliban, Turbant, &c., into European 
languages. And we believe that the 
flower tulip also has its name from its 
resemblance to the old Ottoman tur- 


is ap- 
craters) 


n, [a view accepted by Prof. Skeat 
(Concise Dict. s.v. tulip, turban)].* 


1487.—'*. . . telo bambagino assai cho 
loro chiamano turbanti; tele assai colla 
salda, cho lor chiamano sexe (sash). . . 
Lettor on presents from tho Sultan to L. 
de’ Medici, in Roscoe's Lorenzo, ed. 1825, 
ii, 971-72. 

с. 1490.— ** Estradiots sont gens comme 
Genetaires: vestuz, à piod et à cheval, 
commo les Tures, sauf h teste, où ils ne 
portent ceste toillo qu'ils appellent tolliban, 
ct sont durs gens, ot couchent dehors tout 
l'an ot leurs chevaulx."—Ph. de Commynes, 
Liv. VIII. ch. viii. ed. Dupont (1843), ii. 
450. Thus given in Danett's translation 
(1595): ''Theso Estradiots are soldiers liko 
to tho Turkos Тапігагісз, and attired both 
on footo and on horsebacko like to the Шаш 
save that they weare not уроп thoir hea 
suclr a great roule of linnon as tho Turkes 
do called (sic) Tolliban."— p. 325, 

1580-8. — “, . . [tho King's Secretario, 
who had pen his head а peeco of died linen 
cloth foldo like vnto a Turkes Tuliban.” 
— Kayage of aster Thomas Candish, in Hakl. 
iv. 93. 

1588. — “In this canoa was tho King's 
Secretario, who had on his head a piece 
of died linen cloth folded vp like vnto a 
Turkes Tuliban."—Cacendish, ibid, iv. 997. 

с. 1610.—'*. . . un gros turbam blanc à 
la Turque."—7yrard de Laval, i. 98 ; [Hak. 
Soc. i. 132 and 165]. 

1611. — Cotgrave's French Dict. has: 
“Toliban: m. А Turbant or Turkish bat. 
“ Tolopan, as Turbant. 3 

“Turban: m. A Turbant; a Turkish 
hat, of white and fine linnen wreathed into 
n rundle; broad at the bottom to enclose 
the head, and lessening, for ornament, 
towards the top." 


1015.—**. . . se un Cristiano fosso trovato 
con turbante bianco in capo, sarobbo percity 
costretto o a rinegare o a morire. Questo 
turbante poi lo portano Turchi, di vario 
formo."—74*, della Valle, i. 96. 


* Виз 1554) 8: ". . . ingens ubiqu 
florum copi abe ur, Narcissorum, yaa 
thorum, et eorum quos Turcae Tulipan vocant,” 
—Epist. i. Elzevir ed. p. 47. 


TURBAN. 


1615.—'* The Sultan of Socotora . . . his 
clothes are Surat Stuffes, after tho Arabs 
manner . . . а very good Turban 
bare footed."—Sir T. Roe, [Hak. Soc. 1. 32]. 

» . "Their Attire is after tho Turk- 
ish Aem аза only ехсерїой, 2 
steed whereof they have a ki 
rowled about with a black Turbant. — 
De Monfurt, 5. t 

1619.—'*Nol giorno della qual festa tutti 

Persiani più spensierdti, o fin gli uomini 

grandi, o il medesimo m, si vestono | in 

nbito succinto all uso di ‘Mazanderan ; KJ 
con certi berrettini, non troppo buoni, in 
testa, perce EM si Lcd 

sarebbero di trop m TU DO 

P. della Valle, ii. hf [Hak. Soc. comp. 
i, 48 ў 
D S iae indeed havo sashes of silko 
and gold, tulipanted about their heads. 
a. Sir T. Herbert, p. 128. 

» “His way was made by 30 gallant 
young gentlemen vested in crimson saten ; 
their Tulipants wore of silk and silver 
wreath'd about with cheynes of gold."— 
Ibid. p. 199. 

10;/2.—''On the head thoy wear great 
Tulbands (7«lande) which they touch with 
tho hand when they say salam to any one.” 
—Baldaeus (Germ. version), 33. 


front aprés luy, et ils portoient chascun un | yolye 


beau tulban orné et enrichy d'aigrettes."— 
Journ. d'Ant. Gulland, i. 189. 

1673.—'* The mixture of Castes or Tribes 
of all Zndia are distinguished by the diffe- 
rent Modes of binding their bats."— 
Fryer, 115. 
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but | they 


TURKEY. 


1745.— “ The Turks hold the Sultan's 
Turban in honour to such a degreo that 
hardly dare touch it . . . but he him- 
has, among the servants of his privy 
chamber, one whoso epoca) s it is to 
adjust his Turban, or ead-tire, and who is 
thenco called Tulbentar or Dulbentar «170, 
or. Dulbendar Aga, also called by some 
Dulbend Oghani (Oghlani), or Pago of the 
Turban."—Zedler, Unieersal Lexicon, s.v. 

с. 1700.—'*Thoy (the Sepoys) are chiofl 
armed in the country manner, with swo; 
and target, and wear the Indian dress, the 
turbant, the cabay (Cabaya) or vest, and 
long drawers."—Crose, i. 39. 

1843. — “The mutiny of Vellore was 
enused by a slight shown to tho Mahomedan 
turban; the mutiny of Bangaloro by dis- 
respect said to havo been shown to a 
Nahomedan place of worship." —AMacaulay, 
Speech on Gates of Somnanth, 


self 


TURKEY,s. This fowl is called in 
Hindustani регӣ, very possibly an in- 
dication that it came to Iudia, perhaps 
first to the Spanish settlements in the 
Archipelago, across the Pacific, as the 
red pepper known as Chili did. In 
‘Tamil tlie bird is called van-kari, ‘great 


' Trois Tulbangis venoient Че | fowl? Our European names of it in- 


a complication of mistakes and 
confusions. [Ve name it as if it came 
from the Levant. But the name turkey 
would appear to have been originally 
applied to another of the Purontdae, the 
guinea-fowl, Meleagris of the ancients, 


1674.—“El Tanadar de un golpo cort | Minsheu’s explanations (quoted below) 


las repotidas bueltas del turbante a un 
Turco, y la cabeca asta la mitad, de que 
cayo muerte." —Faria у Sousa, Asia Port. 
ii. 179-180. 

“Turbant, a Turkish hat," &c.— 
tin, or а Dictionary interpreting 


Gi эт 


show strange confusions between the 
two birds. The French coq d'Inde or 
Dindon points only ambiguously to 
India, but the German Calecutische 
Hahn and the Dutch Kalkoen (from 


the Hard. Words of whatsoccer language, now | Calicut) are specific in error as indicat- 
used in our refined English Tongue, &e.,|ing the origin of the Turkey in the 
the 4th od., by T.E., of tho Inner Temple, | East, This misnomer may have arisen 


Esq. In the Savoy, 1674. 

1676.—“ Mahamed Alibeg returning into 
Persia out of India . . . presented Cha-Seit 
the second with a Coco-nut about the big- 


ness of an Austrich-egg . . . thero was | spectively. 


from the nearly simultaueous discovery 
of America aud of the Cape route to 
Calicut, by Spain and Portugal re- 
It may also have been 


taken out of it a Turbant that had 60 | connected with the fact that Malabar 


cubits of calicut in length to make it. the 

cloath being so fine that you could bardl 

tr ШАНА E.T. p. 127; [ed. Bali 

ii. 7]. 

1687.—In a detail of the high offi 

the Sultan's Court we find; E ee! 

wp hi; Turban Aga, he that makes 
little below another personage (appa- 

rently) is called Tulban-oghiani (* 

Turban Page')—Ricaxt, By Se. b: 


Present Stat 
Ottoman Empire, p. 14. ie Ыы 


produced domestic fowls of extra- 
ordinary size. Of these Ibn Batuta 


* | (quoted below) makes quaint mention. 


Zedlers great German Lexicon of 
Universal Knowledge, a work published 
as late as 1745, вауз that these birds 
(turkeys) were called Calecutische and 
Indische because they were brought by 
the Portuguese from the Malabar coast. 
Dr. Caldwell cites a curious disproof of 


1711.—"Their common Dress is a piece | the antiquity of certain Tamil verses 


of blew Callico, wrap'd in a Rol: i 
Heads fora Turbat."—Lockyer, ns е 


from their containing а simile of which 
the turkey forms the subject. And 


TURKEY. 


native scholars, instead of admitting 
the anachronism, have boldly main- 
tained that the turkey had always 
been found in India (Dravidian Gram. 
?nd ed. p. 137). Padre Paolino was 
apparently of the same opinion, for 
whilst explaining that the etymology 
of Calicut is “Castle of the Fowls,” 
he asserts that Turkeys (Galli d'India) 
came originally from India; Dein 

herein, as he ‘often is, positive an 

wrong. In 1615 we find W. Edwards, 
the I.T. Соз agent at Ajmir, writing 
to send the Mogul “three or four 
Turkey cocks and hens, for he hath 
three cocks but no hens? (Colonial 
Paper, E. i. c. 388). Here, however, 
the ambiguity between the real turkey 
and the guinca-fowl may possibly 
arise. In Egypt the bird is called 
Dik- Rami, ‘fowl of Ram? (ie. of 
Turkey), probably a rendering of the 
English term. 


с, 1317.—'' Tho first timo in my life that 
l saw a China cock was in tho city of 
Kaulam. I had at first takon it for an 
ostrich, and I was looking at it with great 
wonder, when the owner said to me, ‘Pooh ! 
there aro cocks in China much bigger than 
that!’ and when I got there I found that he 
had said no more than the truth."—Jba 
Batuta, iv. 257. 

с. 1550.—'*One is a s 
that has been brought to 
monly called the Indian 
Benzoni, 148. 


1627.—“Turkp Cocke, ог cocke of India, 
avis ita dicta, quod ex Africa, et vt пони! 
volunt alii, ex India vel Arabia ad nos allata 
sit. В. Endische hatn. T. Enditnisch 
hun, Calccnttisch hun... . Н. Pavon 
de las Indias. С. Poullo d'Inde. Н. 2. 
Gallepauo. L. Gallo-pauo, quod de vtrius- 
ue natura videtur participaro . . . aves 

umidicae, à Numidia, Meleagris . . m 
ша, i. niger, and pos, ager, quod in 
4Ethiopia praccipu’ inveniuntur. 

“А Turkic, or Ginnie Henne . . . 
I. Gallina @India. Н. Galina Morisca. 
G. Poulle d'Inde. І. Ponólopo. Awis 
Pharaonis, Meleigris. . . . 

* * * * * 


“A @їїпїс cocke or ken: ex Guinea, 
regione Indica . . . vnde fuerunt ids ad 
alias regiones transportati. vi. Tuthic-cocke 
or hen."— Minshew's Guide into Tongues (2d 
edition). 

1623.—**33. Gallus Indicus, aut Turcicus 
(quem vocant) gallinacei nevum m 
superat; iracundus ales, et carnibus valde 
albis.” — Bacon, Hist. Vitae et Mortis, in 
Montague's ed. x. 140. 

1653.—'* Les Francois appollent "Inde 
vn oyseau lequel no se trouue point aux 
Indes Orientales, les Anglois le nomment 

30 


ecies of peacock 
urope, and com- 
fowl."—Girolamo 
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turki-koq qui signifie de Turquie, quo; 
qu'il n'y ait point d'autres on Turquie quo 
coux quo l'on y a portez d'Europe, Ie croy 
que cet oyseau nous est vonu de l'Amori- 
ids. 2 {а Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, 
1750-52.—''Some Germans call the tur- 
keys Calcutta hens ; for this reason I looked 
about for them here, and to the best of my 
remembrance I was told they were foreign.” 
—Olof Toreen, 199-200. Wo do not know 
whether the mistake of Сасина for Calicut 
belongs to tho original nuthor or to the 
transiator— probably to the provorbial tra- 
itore. 


TURNEE, TUNNEE, s An 
English supereargo, Sea-Hind., and 
probabl & corruption of attorney. 
(Roebuck). 


TURPAUL, s. Sea-Hind. A tar- 
paulin (ibid.). [The word (tarpdl) has 
now come into common native use.] 


TUSSAH, TUSSER,s. A kind of 
inferior silk, the tissues of which are 
now commonly exported to England. 
Anglo-Indians generally regard the 
termination of this word in r as a 
vulgarism, like the use of solar for 
sola, (a); but it is in fact correct. 
For though it is written by Milburn 
(1813) tusha, and_tusseh (ii. 158, 244), 
we find it in the Ain-i-Akbart as tassar, 
and in Dr. Buchanan as tasar (sec 
below). The term is su to bo 
adopted from Skt. tasara, trasara, Hind. 
tasar, ‘a shuttle’; perhaps from the 
form of the cocoon? The moth whose 
worm produced this silk is generally 
identifiéd with Antheraca paphia, but 
Capt. Hutton has shown that there 
are several species known as tasar 
worms. These are found almost 
throughout the whole extent of the 
forest tracts of India. But the chief 
seat of the manufacture of stuffs, 
wholly or partly of tasar silk, has long 
been Veg on the Ganges. [See 
also Allen, Mon. on Silk Cloths of Assam, 
1899; Yusuf Ali, Silk Fabrics of 
N.IV.P., 1900.] The first mention of 
tasar in English reports is said to be 
that by Michael Atkinson of Jangipir, 
as cited below in the Linnean Trans- 
actions of 1804 by Dr. Roxburgh (Gee 
Official Report on Sericulture in In 
hy J. Geoghegan, Calcutta, 1872), fond 
the elaborate article in Watt, Econ. 
Dict. vi. pt. iii. 96 seqg.]. 

c. 1590.—** Tassar, per piece... } to 2 
Rupees.”—Ain, i. 94. 


TUTICORIN. 
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[1591.— Soo the account by Rumphius, 
quoted by Watt, loc. cit. p. 99.] 
1720.—'''Tessersse . . . 11 ells long and 
2 els broad. . . ."—Valentijn, v. 178. 
1796.—**.'. . I send you herowith for 
Dr. Roxburgh a specimen of Bughy Tusseh 
silk. . . . There aro none of the Palma 
Christi species of Tusseh to be had here. 
.». I have heard that there is another 
variation of the 'Tusseh silk-worm in the hills 
near Bauglipoor.”—Lotter of М. Atkinson, 
as above, in Linn. Traas., 1804, p. 41. 


1802,—''They (tho insects) аго found іп 
such abundance over many parts of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces as to have 
afforded to the natives, from time imme- 
morial an abundant supply of a most 
durable, coarso, dark-coloured silk, com- 
monly called Tusseh silk, which is woveu 
into a cloth called Tusseh (исз, much 
worn by Dramins and othor sects of Hin- 
doos."—Rorburgh, Ibid, 31. 

c. 1809.—“The chief uso to which tho 
tree (Terminalia eluta, or Asan) is however 
applied, is to rear the Tasar silk.”"—/u- 
сык, Eastern India, ii. 157 sequ. 

[1817.—'*A thick cloth, callod tusuru, is 
made from tho web of the gooteo insect 
in the district of Veerbhoomee.” — Wurd, 
Hindvos, 2d cd. i. 85.] 

1876.—''The work of the Tussur silk- 
weavers has so fallen off that the Calcutta 
merchants no longer do business with them.” 
—Sat, Rer., 14 Oct., p. 408. 


TUTICORIN, п.р. А sea-port of 
Tinnevelly, and long the seat of pearl- 
fishery, in Tamil Tätukkudi, [which 
the Madras Gloss, derives from Таш. 
(аи, ‘to scatter,’ kudi, ‘habitation ]. 
According to Fra Paolino the name is 
Tutukodi, ‘a plice where nets аге 
washed,’ but he is not to be trusted. 
Another etymology alleged is from 
turu, ‘a bush? But see Bp. Caldwell 
below. 5 


1514.—'' At this timo tho King of Capo 
Comorin, who calls himself tho Great King 
(seo TRAVANCORE), went to war with a 
neighbour of his who was king of tho 
pisces beyond the Cape, called Manap and 
otuoury. VE y AR Spe ай 

"made there lh iguel Vi Vicar 
General of India at tho time.” 0 iv. 


1610.—‘‘And tho said Cuptain and Auditor 
shall go into residence every threo yea 
and to him shall pertain all tho tem) cuj 
government, without any intermeddling 
therein of the mombersof the Company 
+ + » nor shall tho said members (religiosos) 
compel any of the Christians to remain in 
the ?sland unless it is their voluntar y choice 

do so, and such as wish it may live 
at Tuttucerim."— King's Letter, in L 


Monções, 386. . das 


1611.—'* The other direction in which the 
residents of Cochim usually go for their 
trading purchases is to Tutocorim, on the 
Fishery Coast (Costa da Pescaria), which 
gets that name from tho pearl which is 
fished,.there.”—Bocarro, MS. 

. 1660.—**. . . musk and porcelain from 
China, and pearls from Beharen (Bahrein), 
and Tutucoury, near Ceylon. . . ."—ernier, 
ed. Constable, 204.] 

1072.—'' The pearls are publicly sold in 
the market at Tuteco: and at Cailpat- 
nam... . The Tutecorinish and Manaarish 
pearls are not so good as thoso of Persia 
and Ormus, because they are not so free 
from water ог so white."— JJ«/d«cas (Gorm. 
ed.), 145. 

1073.— “. . . Tutticaree, a Portugal 
Town in time of Yoro."— Frycr, 49. 

1682.—'*'The Agent having notice of an 
Interloper lying in Titticorin Bay, imme- 
diately sont for уе Councell to consult about 
it."—Pringle, Diary Ft. St. Geo. Ast ser. 
i, 69.] 

1727. — “ Тобесагееп has a good safo 
harbour. . . . This colony superintends a 
Pearl-Fishery . . . which brings the Dutch 
Company 20,000L. Du Tribute.” — 4. 
Hamilton, i. 334 ; [ed. 1744, i. 330]. 

1881.—''The final x in Tuticorin was 
added for some such euphonic reason as 
turned Kochchi into Cochin and Kumari 
into Comorin. The meaning of the name 
Tattukkudi is said to be ‘the town where 
the wells get filled up’; from (409 (properly 
tarttu), ‘to fill up a well,’ and Ruth ‘a 
place of habitation, a town.’ This deriva- 
tion, whether the true one or not, has at 
least the merit of being appropriate. . . .” 
—Bp. Caldwell, Hist. of Tinnevelly, 15. 


TYCONNA, TYEKANA, s A 
róom in the basement or cellarage, or 
dug in the ground, in which it has in 
some parts of Didia been the practice 
to pass the hottest part of the day 
during the hottest season of the year. 
Pers. tuh-khdna, ‘nether-house, i.e. 
*subterraneous apartment.’ [*In the 
centre of the court is an elevated plat- 
form, the roof of a subterraneous 
chamber called a zeera zemeon, whither 
travellers retire during the great heats 
of the summer" (Morier, Journey through 
Persia, бе. 81). Another name for 
such a place is sarddbeh (Burton, Ar. 
Nights, i. 314).] 

1663.—'*. . . in these hot Countries, to 
entitle an House to the name of Good and 
Fair it is required it should be . . . 
furnish'd also with good Cellars with great 
Flaps to stir the Air, for reposing in the 
fresh Air from 12 till 4 or 5 of the Clock, 
when the Air of theso Cellars begins to he 
hot and stuffing. . . ."—Bernier, E.T. 79; 
[ed. Constable, 217]. 
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с. 1763.—'' Tho throng that accompanied 
that minister proved so very grcat that tho 
floor of the house, which happened to have 
a Tah-Qhana, and possibly was at that 
moment under a secret influence, gave way, 
and the body, the Vizir, and all his company 
fell into the apartment underneath.”—Seir 
Mutagherin, iii. 19. 

1842.—'* Tho heat at Jellalabad from the 
end of April was tremendous, 105° to 110° 
in the shade. Everybody who could do so 
lived in underground chambers called ty- 
khan Broadfoot dates a letter ‘from 
my don six fect under ground.’ "—Mrs. 

ackenzie, Storms and Sunshine af a Soldier's 
Life, 1. 298, [Tho same author in her Life 
in the Mission (i. 330) writes taikhana.] 


TUXALL, TAKSAUL, s The 
Mint. Hind. taksal, from Skt. tankasdld, 
*coin-hall.: 

[1757.—**Our provisions wero паг, 
sent us from the Dutch Тапка uu 
Holwell's Narr. of Attack on Calcutta, p. 34; 
in Wheeler, Early Records, 248. 

(1811.—“ The Ticksali, or superintendent. 
wT mint. . . ”— Kirkpatrick, Мерим, 


TYPHOON, s. A tornado or 
cyclone-wind ; a sudden storm, a * nor- 
wester’ (q.v.. Sir John Barrow (see 
Autobiog. 57) ridicules “learned anti- 
quarians" for fancying that the Chinese 
took typhoon from the Egyptian Typhon, 
the word being, according to him, 
simply the Chinese syllables, ta-fung, 
*Great Wind. His ridicule is mis- 
placed. With a monosyllabic lan- 
guage like the Chinese (as we have 
remarked elsewhere) you may construct 
a plausible etymology, to meet the 
requirements of the sound alone, from 
anything and for anything. And as 
there is no evidence that the word is 
in Chinese use at all, it would perhaps 
be as fair a suggestion to derive it from 
the English “tough "un." Mr. Giles, 
who seems to think that the balance of 
evidence is in favour of this (Barrow’s) 
etymology, admits a serious objection 
to be that the Chinese have special 
names for the typhoon, and rarely, if 
ever, speak of it vaguely as a ‘great 
wind? The fact is that very few words 
of the class used by seafaring and 
trading people, even when they refer 
to Chinese objects, are directly taken 
from the Chinese language. Hg. Man- 
darin, pagoda, chop, cooly, tutenague ;— 
none d these are Chinese. And the 

robability is that Vasco and his 
Ватан ot the tufão, which our 
sailors ame into touffon and then into 
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typhoon, as they got the monção which 
our sailors made into monsoon, direct 
from the Arab pilots. 

The Arabic word is téfan, which is 
used habitually in India for a sudden 
and violent storm. Lane defines it as 
meaning ‘an overpowering rain, . . . 
Noah’s flood,’ ete. And there can be 
little doubt of its identity with the 
Greck rupav or тефш», [But Burton 
(Ar. Nights, iii. 257) alleges that it is 
pure Arabic, and comes from the root 
tauf, ‘going round.’] This word тәф» 
(the etymologists say, from rugs, “I 
Taise smoke’) was applied to a demon- 
giant or Titan, and either directly 
rom the etym. meaning or from 
the name of the Titan (as in India 
a whirlwind is called ‘a Devil or 
Pisachee’) to a ‘waterspout,? and 
thence to analogons stormy phenomena. 
"Waterspout! seems evidently the 
meaning of тәф» in the Meteorologica 
of Aristotle (ylyverat риёи обр туф»... 
к.т.\.} iii, 1 ; the passage is exceedingly: 
difficult to render clearly) ; and also in 
the quotation which we give from 
Aulus Gellius. The word may have 
come to the Arabs either in maritime 
intercourse, or through the translations 
of Aristotle. It occurs («l-t#fan) 
several times in the Koran; thus in 
sura, vii. 134, Tor а flood or storm, one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and in s. xxix. 
14 for the Deluge. 

Dr. F. Hirth, again (Journ. R. Geog. 
Soc. i. 260), advocates the quasi-Chinese 
origin of the word. Dr. Hirth has 
found the word T'ai (and also with the 
addition of fung, * wind?) to be really 
applied to a certain class of cyclonic 
winds, in a Chinese work on Formosa, 
which is a re-issue of a book originally 
published in 1694. Dr. Hirth thinks 
tai as here used (which is not the 
Chinese word ѓа or tai, ‘great,’ and із 
expressed by a dilferent character) to 
be a local Formosan term ; and is of 
opinion that the combination Cat-fung 
is “a sound so near that of typhoon as 
almost to exclude all other conjectures, 
if we consider that the writers using 
the term in European languages were 
travellers distinctly applying it to 
storms encountered in that part of the 
China Sea." Dr. Hirth also refers to 
F. Mendes Pinto and the passages 
quoted below) in which he says tufão 
is the Chinese name for such storms. 
Dr. Hirth’s paper is certainly worthy 
of much more attention than the 
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scornful assertion of Sir John Barrow, 
but it does not induce us to change our 
view as to the origin of typhoon. Е 
Observe that the Port. tufdo dis- 
tinctly represents tüfdn and not tai- 
fung, amd the oldest English form 
*tuffon? does the same, whilst it is not 
by any means unquestionable that 
these Portuguese and English forms 
were first applied in the China Sea, and 
not in the Indian Ocean. Observe also 
Lord Bacon’s use of the word typhones 
in his Latin below; alse that #@/йп is 
an Arabic word, at least as old as the 
Koran, and closely allied in sound and 
meaning to туф», whilst it is habitually 
used fora storm in Hindustani. This 
is shown by the quotations below 
(1810-1836) ; and Platts defines ta/an 
as “a violent storm of wind and rain, 
a tempest, a typhoon; a flood, deluge, 
inundation, the universal deluge ” etc. ; 
also ¢afdni, “stormy, tempestuous . . . 
boisterous, quarrelsome, violent, noisy, 
riotous.” 
Little importance is to be attached 
to Pinto’s linguistic remarks such as 
that quoted, or even to the like dropt 
by Couto. We apprehend that Pinto 
made exactly the same mistake that 
Sir John Barrow did; and we need 
not wonder at it, when so many of our 
countrymen in India have supposed 
hackery to be a Hindustani word, and 
when we find even the learned H. H. 
Wilson assuming tope (in the sense of 
‘grove’) to be in native Hindustani 
use. Many instances of such mistakes 
might be quoted. It is just possible, 
though not we think very probable, 
that some contact with the Formosan 
term may have influenced the modifica- 
tion of the old English form £uffon into 
typhoon. It is much more likely to 
have been influenced by the analogies 
of monsoon, simoom; and it is quite 
possible that the Formosan mariners 
took up their peg) l'ai-fung 
from the Dutch or Portuguese. 
On the origin of the Ar. word the 
late Prof, Robertson-Smith forwarded 
the following note : 


“The question of the origin of Та 
appears to be somewhat tangled. ШР 

*“Тофй», ‘whirlwind, waterspout, con- 
nected with тйфоз seems pure Greek ; tho 
combination in Baal-Zephon, Exod. xiv, 2, 
and Sephéni, the northern one, in Joel, ii. 
20, suggested by Hitzig, appears to break 
down, for thore is no proof of any Egyptian 
name for Set corresponding to Typhon. 


«Оп the other hand Züfan, the delugo, is 
inly borrowed from tho Aramaic, T'fdn, 
Ке ans flood, is both Jewish, Aramaic 
and Syriac, and this form is not borrowod 
from the Greok, but comes from a true 
Somitic root (af *to overflow." — 
But again, the sense of whirlwind is not 
nised in classical Arabic. Even Dozy 
in his dictionary of later Arabic only citos a 
modern French-Arabic dictionary (Bocthor's) 
for tho sense, Tourbillon, trombe.  Bistánf in 
tho Mohit el Mohit does not give this sense, 
though ho is protty full in giving modern as 
woll as old words and senses. In Arabic the 
root {iif means ‘to go round,’ and a combina- 
tion of this idea with tho sense of sudden 
disaster might conceivably havo givon tho 
new meaning to the word. On tho other 
hand it seems simpler to regard this senso 
as a loto loan from some modern form of 
тофор, typho, or tifone. But in order finally 
to settlo the matter ono wants examples of 
this senso of (üfán." 


Prof. Skeat (Concise Dict. s.v.) gives: 
“ Sometimes claimed as a Chinese word 
meaning ‘a great wind’. . . but this 
seems to be a late mystification. In 
old authors tlie forms are tuffon, tuffoon, 
tiphon, &c.—Arab. t&fdn, a hurricane, 
storm. Gk. rv$ów, better тефоѕ, a 
whirlwind. The close accidental coin- 
cidence of these words in sense and 
form is very remarkable, as Whitney 
notes."] 


с. A.D. 160.—'*. . . dies quidem tandem 
illuxit: sed nichil de periculo, do saevitiAvo 
remissum, quia turbinfs etiam crobriores, 
et coelum atrum et fumigantes globi, et 
figurae quaedam nubium. metuendae, quas 
Tvó$Oras vocabant, imjrzcere, imminere, 
et depressurae navem vióebantur," — Aul. 
Gellius, xix. 2. 

1540,.—'' Now having . . . continued our 
Navigation within this Bay of Cauchin-chinw 
Qo n the day of tho nativity of our 
Lady, being tho eight of September, for the 
fear that we were in of the new Moon, during 
the which there oftentimes happens in this 
Climate such a terrible storm of wind and 
rain, as it is not possible for ships to with- 
stånd it, which by the Chineses is named 
Tufan” e qual tormento os Chins chamüáo 
cond "into (orig. cap. I.) in Cogan, 
p. 60. 

» ‘“‘... in the height of forty and 
one degrees, there arose so terriblo a South- 
wind, called by the Chineses Tufaon (ињ 
tempo do Sul, a 9 Chins chamáa tufáo)."— 
Ibid. (cap. 1xxix.), in Cogan, p. 97. 

.1551.—'* Nilo so ouve por pequena mara- 
vilha cessarem os tufões na paragem da 
ilha de Süchiüo."—Loetter in Sousu, Oriente 
Conguist. i. 680. 

[c. 1554.—“. . . suddenly from the wost 
arose a great storm known as fil Tofani 

iterall А LX Li ie food; REN ELE 

.]-"—Travels of Sidi Ali, Reis, 
ed. Vambéry, p. 17.] 
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1567.—''I went aboorde a shippe of Ben- 
gala, at which time it was the yeere of 
"Tou£on, concerning which Touffon ye gre 
io vnderstand that in the East Indies often 
times, there are not stormes as in other 
countreys ; but every 10 or 12 yeeres there 
aro such tem and stormes that it is a 
bing redih о... neither do they know cer- 
tainly what усеге they will come."— Master 
Cacsar Frederike, in Hakl. ii. 370 [369]. 

1575.—'' But when wo approach'd unto it 

(Cyprus) a Hurricane arose suddenly, and 
lew so fiercoly upon us, that it wound our 
great Sail round about our main Mast. . . . 
These Winds arise from a Wind that is 
called by the Grecks Typhon; and Pliny 
calloth it Vertex and Vortex ; but as dangor- 
ous as they are, as thoy arise suddenly, so 
gqpickly аго they laid again also."— Rauwolff's 

ravels, in Ray's Collection, ed. 1705, p. 320. 
Hero the traveller seems to intimate though 
wo aro not certain) that л, was then 
applied in tho Levant to such winds ; in any 
caso it was oxactly the (üfdn of India, 

1602.—*'' This Junk seeking to make the 
port of Chincheo met with а tromendous 
storm such as tho natives call Tufáo, a thing 
зо overpowering and terrible, and bringing 
such violence, such carthquake as it were, 
that it appears as if all the spirits of the 
infernal world had got into the waves and 
seas, driving them in a whirl till their fury 
seems to raise a scud of flame, whilst in the 
spaco of one turning of the sand-glass the 
wind shall veer round to every point of the 
compass, seoming to blow more furiously 
from each in succession. 

“Such is this phenomenon that the very 
birds of heaven, by some natural instinc 
know of its coming 8 days beforehand, ani 
are seen to tako their nests down from tho 
tree-tops and hide them in crevices of rock. 
Eight days before, the clouds also are seen 
to float so low as almost to graze mon’s 
heads, whilst in theso days the seas seom 
beaten down as it were, and of а deep blue 
colour. And before tho storm breaks forth, 
tho sky exhibits a token well-known to all, 
a great object which seamen call the Ox-Eyo 
(Otho de Boi) all of different colours, but so 
gloomy and appalling that it strikes fear in 
all who see it. And as the Bow of Heaven, 
when it appears, is the token of fair weather, 
and calm, so this scems to portend the 
Wrath of God, as we may well call such a 
storm. . . .” &c.—Couto, V. viii. 12. 

1610,—“‘ But at tho breaking vp, commeth 
alway а eruell Storme, which they call the 
Tuffon, fearfull even to men on land ; which 
is not aliko extreame euery yeare."— Finch, 
in Purchas, i. 423. 

1613.—* E porque a terra he salitrosa е 


ventosa, he muy sogeita a tempestades, ora 
menoraquella chamada Ecnephia. (Ебра), 
е 


ora maior chamada Tiphon (Тофу), aquel! 


do ordinario chamamos Tuphào ou Tor- 
menta desfeita . . . e corre com tanta 
furia ө impeto que desfas os tectos das 
casas e aranca arvores, © as vezes do mar 
lança аз embarcacües em terra nos campos 


do sertito."—Godinko de Eredia, f. 36v. 
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1615.—‹ And B po ees Ge t. Adams 
went out in a bark abord tho Hozeander 
with many other barks to tow her in, wo 


fearing a tuffon."—Cockrs Diary, i. 50. 


1624. — “3. Typhones majores, qui per 


latitudinem aliquam corripiunt, et corropta. 
sorbent in sursum, raro fiunt; at vortices, 
sive turbines exigui et quasi ludicri, fre- 
ryan procellae X typhones tur- 
. Omnes e , et 
bines majores, habent manifestum motum 
praecipitii, aut vibrationis deorsum з 


juam alii успі." Bacon, Hest. Ventorum, in 
- Montagu's ed. of Works, x. 49. In tho 


translation by К. G. (1671) the words аго 
rendered ''tho greater 
xiv. 268. 


typhones."—1bid. 
1626.—“‘ Francis Fernandez writeth, that 


in tho way from Malacca to Tapan they aro 
encountred with great stormes which the; 
call Tuffons, that blow foure and twentie 
houres, beginning from the North to the 
East, and so about tho 
chas, Pilgrimage, 600. 


Compasse.”—Pur- 
1688.—“‘ Tuffoons are a particular kind 


of violont Storms blowing on the Coast of 
Tonquin . . . it comes on fiorce and blows 
very violent, at N.E. twelve hours more or 
less. . . When the Wind begins to abato 
it dies away suddenly, and falling flat calm 
it continues so an Hour, more or less; then 
tho Wind comes round abo 

it blows and rains as fiorce from thence, as it 
aid betore; at N.E. and as long."—JDampier, 


п. 


ut to tho S. W. and 


1712.—'*Non v'è vento nabilo 


а quello de’ naviganti, quali in mezzo all’ 
oceano assaltati d'ogni intorno da turbini e 
da tifoni."—P. Paolo Segnero, Mann. dell’ 
Anima, Ottobre 14. (Borrowed from Della 
Crusca Voc.). 


1721.— 14014 them they wero all strangers 


to the nature of the Moussoons and - 
foons on the coast of India and China."— 
Shelvocke's Voyage, 383. 


1727.—“... by the Beginning of Sep- 
tember, they teacht the Const of China, whero 


meeting with a Tuffoon, or a North Eust 


Storm, that often blows violently about that 


Season, they мего forced to bear away for 
Johore."—4. Hamilton, ii. 89; (ed. 1744, ii. 
88]. 


1727.— 
«Іп the dread Ocean, undulating wide, 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the 


lol 
The рыр Typhon, whirl'd from point 


to point, 
Exhausting all the rage of all tho Sky. . . .” 
Thomson, Summer. 
1780.—Appended to Dunn's New Direc- 
tory, 5th ed. is:— 

“Prognostic of a Tuffoon on the Coast 

China. By ANTONIO Pascal DE Rosa, & 
ае Pilot of Macao.” 

с. dee Martyn) “was with us 
during а most tremendous touffan, and no 
one who bas not been їй койа) region 

I think, imagine w lese storms 
Sa aur ea Au‘obiog. 982, 
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1826.—'*A most terrific toofaun . . - 
came on that seemed likely to tear the 
II up by the roots."—Jokn Shipp, 
ii, 285. 


» . “I thanked him, and enquired 
how this toofan or storm had агізоп."— 
Pandurang Hari, [ed. 1878, i. 50]. 
1830. — “A hurricane has blown ever 
sinco gunfire; clouds of dust are borne 
along upon the rushing wind ; not a rop of 
rain; nothing is to be scen but the whirling 
clouds of the tüfün. Tho old pocpul-tree 
moans, and the wind roars in it as if the 
storm would tear it up by the roots."— 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ii. 53. 
1840.—“‘Slavers throwing overboard the 
Dead and Dying. Typhoon coming on. 
t ‘Aloft all hands, strike the topmasts and 


belay ; 
Yon ay setting sun, and fierce-edge 
clouds 


Declare Ше pcd coming'. &c. 
(Fallacies of Hope)." : 
J. M. W. Turner, in the 
R.A. Catalogue. 

Мг, Ruskin appears to havo had no doubt 
aa to tho ctymology of Typhoon, for the 
rain-cloud from this picture is engraved in 
Modern Painters, vol. iv. as “Тһе Locks of 

оп." Soe Mr. Hamerton's Life of 

urner, рр. 288, 291, 315. 


Punch parodied Turner in the follow- 
ing imaginary entry from the R.A. 
Catalogue : 


. *94.—A Typhoon bursting in a Simoon 
over the Whirlpool of Maelstrom, Norway, 
with a ship on fire, an eclipse and the offect 
of a lunar rainbow,” 

1853.—''. . . pointing as he spoke to a 
dark dirty line Eit des more 
and more visible in the horizon: 

'**By Jove, yès!’ cried Stanton, ‘that’s 
a haon coming up, sure onough.'"— 
Oakjield, i. 122, 

1859.—'* The weather was sultry and un- 
settled, and my Jemadar, Bano To- 
warry . . . opined that we ought to make 
ready for the coming tuphan or tempest. 
: = ~ A darkness that might be folt, and 
that no lamp could illumine, shrouded our 
зр pane mind крата eus E It was 

ne." —Lt.-Col, in, » the 
heel, p. 62. Hk ek 

Compare the next quotation, from the 
same writer, with that тота from 
Couto respecting the Olho de Boi : 

1885, — “ The district was subject to 
cyclonic storms of incredible violence, for- 
tunately lasting for a very short time, but 
which often caused much destruction. 
These storms were heralded by the appear- 
ance above the horizon of clouds known to 
the natives by the name of * lady's eyebrows,’ 
во called from their being curved in а 
narrow black-arched wisp, and these most 


surely foretold th 
surely foretold the approach of the tornado 


TYRE, з. Tamil and Malayal. tayir. 
The common term in S. India for 
curdled milk. It is the Skt. dadhi, 
Hind. dahi of Upper India, and pro- 
bably the name is à corruption of that 
word. 

1626.—‹ Мапу reasoned with tho Iesuits, 
and somo held vaine Discourses of the 
Creation, as that there were souen seas; 
one of Salt water, the second of Fresh, tho 
third of Honey, the fourth of Milko, the 
fift of Tair (which is Cream beginning to 
sowre). . . ."—JPurchas, Pilgrimage, 501. 

1651.—'' Tayer, dat is dicke Molch, die 
wie Saen nommen."— Rogerius, 198. 

1672.—'' Curdled milk, Tayer, or what 
wo call Saane, is a thing very grateful to 
them, for it is very cooling, and used by 
them as a remedy, especially in Fot fevers 
and smallpox, which is very prevalent in the 
country."— Baldaeus, Zeylon, 403. 

1776.—''If а Bramin applies himself to 
commerce, he shall not sell . . . Camphiro 
and other aromaticks, or Honey, or Wator, 
or Poison, or Flesh, or Milk, or Tyer (Sour 
Cream) or Ghee, or bitter Oil. . . ."—Zalhed, 
Code, 41. 

1782.—''Les uns en furent aflligós pour 
avoir passé les nuits ot dormi on plein air; 
d'autres pour avoir mangó du riz froid avec 
du Tair.”—Sonnerat, i. 201. 

c. 1784.—'' The Saniassi (Sunyasee), who 
lived near the chauderie (see CHOULTRY), 
took chargo of preparing my meals, which 
consis! of rice, vegotables, tayar (lait 
caillé), and a little mologonier " (cau poivrée— 
seo MULLIGATAWNY).—Haajner, i. 147. 

[1800.—*' The boiled milk,:that the family 
has not used, is allowed-to'cool in the same 
vessel; and a little of tthe former day's 
tyre, or curdled milk, is added to promote 
ie «+. —Buckanan, Mysore, 
ii. 14. A 

1822.—'* Не was indeed poor, but he was 
charitable; so he spread beforo them a 
repast, in which there was no lack of ghee, 
or milk, or tyer."—TAe Gooroo Paramartan, 
E.T. by Babington, p. 80 


U 


UJUNGTANAH, n.p. This is the 
Malay name (nearly answering to 
*Land's End, from Ujung, ‘point or 
promontory,’ and tanah, ‘land’) of the 
extreme end of the Malay Peninsula 
terminating in what the maps call Pt. 
Romania. In Godinho de Eredia’s 
Declaracam de Malaca the term is 
applied to the whole Peninsula, but 
owing to the interchangeable use of t 
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т, and of j, 7, it appears there through- | oix duelqpéroc "Ivdav."—Arrian, Indica, 


out as Viontana. The name is often 
applied hy the Portuguese writers to 
the Kingdom of Johor, in which the 
Malay dynasty of Malacca established 
itself when expelled by Alboquerque 
in 1511; and it is even applied (as in 
the quotation from Barros) to their 
capital. 

с. 1539.—'* After that tho King of Jan- 
tana had taken that oath before a great 
Cacis (Casis) of his, called Raia Moulana, 
upon a festival day when as they solemnized 
thoir Ramadan (Ramdam) . . .”"—J/’into, in 
Cogan’s E.T., р. 39. 

1553.—“ And that you may understand 
the position of tho city of Ujantana, which 
Don Stephen went to attack, you must 
know that Ujantana is the most southerly 
and the most easterly point of the mainland 
of the Malaca coast, which from this Point 
(distant from the equator about а dogreo, 
and from Malaca something more than 40 
leagues) turns north in the direction of the 
Kingdom of Siam. . . . On tho western 
side of this Point a river runs into the 
sea, so deép that ships can run up it 4 
bs beyond the bar, and along its akn 
well inland, King Alaudin had establishe 
a big town. . . .”—Buarvos, IV. xi. 18. 


15541.—'*. .. en Muar, in Ojantana. ...” 
— Botelho, Тото, 105. 


UMBRELLA, s. This word is of 
course not Indian or Auglo-Indian, 
but the thing is very prominent in 
India, and some interest attaches to 
the history of the word and thing in 
Europe. We shall collect here a few 
quotations bearing upon this. The 
knowledge and. use of this serviceable 
instrument seems to have gone through 
extraordinary eelipses. It is frequent 
as an accompaniment of royalty in the 
Nineveh sculptures ; it was in general 
Indian use in the time of Alexander ; 
it occurs in old Indian inscriptions, on 
Greek vases, and in Greek and Latin 
literature; it was in use at the court 
of Byzantium, and at that of the 
Great Khan in Mongolia, in medieval 
Venice, and more recently in the 
semi-savage courts of Madagascar an 
Ashantee, Yet it was evidently a 
strange object, needing particular de- 
scription, to John Marignolli (c. 1350 
Ruy Clavijo (c. 1404), Barbosa (1516 
John de Barros (1553), and Minsheu 
(1617). See also CHATTA, and SOM- 


BRERO. 
в. в.с. 825.—Tods дё muryiwas Adve 
Néapxos ёт: Bdwrovrar “Ivdol . . . Kat 


oxiddca ёте xpopddrovrat, той Gépeos, бсо: 


xvi. 
c. в.с. 2. 
* Ipse teno distenta suis umbracula virgis; 
lpso faco in turba, qua venit illa, 
locum.” 
Ocid, Art. Amat. ii, 209-210. 


с. A.D. 5. 
Aurea pellebant rapidos umbracula soles 
Quae tamen Herculeae sustinucre ma- 
nds," Ibid. Fasti, ii, 311-312, 
с. A.D, 100. 
“Еп, cui tu viridem umbellam, cui succina 


mittas 
Grandia natalis quoties redit, . . ." 
Juvenal, ix. 50-51. 

c. 200.—'*. . . ётєцуе дё kal кМут» айт 
dpyupsroda, kal строцуіу, kal ekgrij obpav- 
épodov avOivyy, kal Opdvov dpyvpoür, kai 
éxixpusoy okiddiov . „ ." — Athenacus, 
Lib. ii. Epit. $ 31. 

с. 380.—''Ubi si inter nnrata flabella 
laciniis sericis insiderint muscae, vel per 
foramen umbraculi pensilis radiolus irru- 
perit solis, queruntur. quod non sunt apud 
Cimmerios nati."—Ammianus Marcellinus, 
XXVIIL iv. 

1218.—'' Ibi etiam quoddam Solinum (r. 
Soliolum), sive tontoriolum, quod portatur 
supor caput Imporatoris, fuit praesentatum 
cidom, quod totum erat praeparatum cum 
gemmis, "—Jonn, de Plano Carpini, in Rec. 
de V., iv. 759-760. 

с. 1292,—“ Et a haute festes porte Mon- 
signor le Dus uno corone d'or . . . ot la ou 
il vait a hautes festes si vait apres lui un 
damoiseau qui porte une unbrele do dras à 
or sur son chief...” 


and again : 

* Et apres s'en vot Monsignor li Dus de- 
sos l'onbrele que li dona Monsignor l'Apos- 
toille; ct cele onbrele est d'un dras (n) or, 
que la o un damosiaus entre ses mains, 
que s'en vet totes voies apres Monsignor і 
Dus."—Vonotian Chroniclo of Murtino du 
Саар Archiv, Stor. Ital., І. Ser. viii. 214, 


1298.—''Et tout cous... ont me com- 
mandemont que toutes fois que il chevau- 
chent doivent avoir sus lo chief un palieque 
que on dit ombrel, que on porto sur une 
lanco en senofianco de grant seigneurio."— 
Marco Polo, Text of Pauthier, і. 256-7. 

c. 1932.—(At Cotan tinapi) “tho inha- 
bitants, military men or othors, great and 


d | small, wintor and summer, carry ovor their 


heads huge umbrellas (ma hullat)."—Jon 
Batuta, ii. 440, 

c. 1335.—' Whenever the Sultan (of 
Delhi) mounts his horse, they carry an 
umbrella over his head. But when he 
starts on a march to war, or on a | 
journey, you seo carried over his hi 
seven um two of which are covered 
with jewels of inestimable value.”—Shtha- 
buddin Dimishki, in Not. et Exts. xlii. 190. 

1404.—'*And over her head they bore a 
shade (sombra) carried by a man, on a 
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- 2 it of| 1712. x 
See ie ene | Sey mre шы чш мше 


strides 
t КУАТЫ by a poop HEATS Whilo soem run down her oil'd um- 
penes them from the sun.”—Clavijo, brella's sidos. Swift, A City Shower. 
У 15. 
iir pee, ter Fare «бон ришта ll tho winters rage 
? 
tandas, each of them carrying ап niae Doferded by tho riding hood’s disguiso ; 
of carnation Satin, and ether gu m= | Orunderneath tho Umbrella’s oily shade 
follow with banners of T5. : Safe through tho wot on clinking pattens 
Pinto, in Cogan's E.T., p. 135. tread. 
In the original this runs: “Let Persian dames tho Umbrella’s ribs 


displa; 
NA aoe pona Bs guo, etim] To guard their beauties from the sunny 
аш mU 
cramesim nas ER a podo de та дак Ог РАТ slaves support the shady load 
буе et outros dozo сб res LE monarchs show their stato 
u u abroad: 
bindeyras de damasco LIN Britain in winter only knows its aid — 
о. 1590.— The Ensigns {Кау ЕД sith | Te guard from chilly stiowars tho walking 
ө Chatr, or umbrella, is а maid." ay, Trivia, i. 
tho most precious jewols, of which there are) тагу sdvertisement posted at the door of 
meyor lase then ead $ Tho Banan n jor one of the Sections oh the British Association 
4 is meeting at Edinburgh. 
зае liko Шоке ше UEM Me Sovered “The. Contiene who carried away a 
stones. One of the attendants hol з it, to oer Iie over babe m 
eerie Иле kaye of Fah хе ајано it, which is of no further uso to the Owner, 
called Aftabgir."—Ain, і. 50.] — by applying to the Porter at the Royal 
1617.—" An Gmbrell, a fashion of round | Hotel."—(From Personal Recollection. )—It 
and broade fanne, wherewith tho Indians, | i; & curious parallel to the advertisement 
them our great ones preserue them- | above from the Female Tatler. 


ец the heate оў the scorching sunne. 
UPAS, s. This word is now, like 


G. ER DN) = Ошреде, Б ГИ Ош- 

i. 3 а! ти, 0 3. ow, 1 " А 
ai enim inatrumenium quo кш А facio | Juggernaut, chiefly used in En lish 
arcent T Iuven. Gr. exor, diminut. а | АЗ & customary metaphor, and to indi- 
axla, i. vmbra. T. Schabhut, q. scha- | cate some institution that the speaker 

i.| wishes to condemn in a compendious 
manner. The word ири іѕ Javanese 


thut, à schatten, i. vmbra, et hut, i. 
pileus, á quo, et B. Schinhocot. Br. Teg- 

й i for poison; [Mr. Scott writes: “The 
Malay word pas, means simply 


gidel, à teg. i. pulchrum forma, ot gidd, pro 
‘poison.’ It is Javanese hupas, Swi- 


riddio, i. protegere; haec enim tmbellae 
finis." — Minsheu (1st ed. s.v.). 

1644.—'' Hero (at Marseilles) we bought ; сует ? 

п> "з | danese upas, Balinese hupas, ‘poison. 

DETTE pta the) estt; — Neu It commonly refers to vegetable poison, 

because such are more common. In 

the Lampong language wpas means 


Diary, 7th Oct. 
1677.—(In this passage the word is applicd 
to бш, before a shop. “The Streets, 
aro generally narrow .. . tho better ќо | ‘sickness’ ”] It became familiar in 
ee Ro VAR ea of lod $^; | Europe in connection with exaggerate 
рен ри зао кер Ше Rum and fabulous stories regarding the 
9292. a ar extraordinary and deadly character of 
a tree in Java, alleged to be so called. 
There are several trees in the Malay 
Islands producing deadly poisons, but 
the particular tree to which such 
stories were attached is one which 
has in the last century been described 
under the name of Antiaris toxicaria, 
from the name given to the poison by 
the Javanese proper, viz. Албат, or 
Anchar (the name of the tree all over 
Java), whilst it is known to the 
lays and people of Western Java 
88. Upas, and in Celebes and the 
Philippine Islands as Ipo or Hipo. 


1681.—''After these comes nn Elephant 
with two Priests on his back; one whereof 
is the Priest before spoken of, carrying the 
painted Stick on hisshoulder. ... The othor 
sits bel him, holding a round thing like 
an Vimbrello over his head, to keep off Sun 
or Rain.”—Knoz's Ceylon, 79. 


1709.—'*. . . The Young Gentleman 
belonging to tho Custom-house that for fear 


Tatler, Deo. uoted in Af d 
necdotes, 1908,12 42]. in Afalcolm's 
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[According to Mr. Scott “the Malay 
name for the ‘poison-tree? ог any 
poison-tree, is pohun ариз, pihun Прах, 
represented in English by bohon- 
upas. The names of two poison-trees, 
the Javanese anchar (Malay also 
anchar) and chetik, appear occasion- 
ally in English books... The Sun- 
nese name for the poison tree is 
bulo aed] It was the poison 
commonly used by the natives of 
Celebes and other islands for poison- 
ing tle small bamboo darts which 
they used (and in some islands still 
use) to shoot from the blow-tube (see 
SUMPITAN, SARBATANE). 

The story of some deadly poison in 
these islands is very old, and we find 
it in the Travels of Friar Odoric, ac- 
companied by the mention of the dis- 
gusting antidote which was believed to 

e efficacious, a genuine Malay belief, 
and told by a variety of later and 
independent writers, such as Nieuhof, 
Saar, Tavernier, Cleyer, and Kaempfer. 

The subject of this poison came 
especially to the notice of the Dutch 
in connection with its use to poison 
the arrows just alluded to, and some 
interesting particulars are given on 
the subject by Bontius, from whom 
а quotation is given below, with 
others. There is a notice of the 

oison in De Bry, in Sir T. Herbert 
{епо сус. he borrowed it), апа in 
somewhat later authors about the 
middle of the 17th century. In 
March 1666 the subject came before 
the young Royal Босар, and among 
a long list of subjects for inquiry in 
the East occur two questions pertain- 
ing to this matter. 

The illustrious Rumphius in his 
Herbarium <Amboinense goes into a 

d deal of detail on the subject, 
but the tree does not grow in Am- 
boyna where he wrote, and his account 
thus contains some ill-founded state- 
ments, which afterwards lent them- 
selves to the fabulous history of which 
we shall have to speak presently. 
Rumphius however procured from 
Macassar specimens of the plant, and 
it was he who first gave the native 
name Cpe, the Macassar form) and 
assigned a scientific name, Arbor tozi- 
ceria.* Pasing over with simple 


z t in mind that though Rum- 

Ку verd Rumpf died in 1693, his 

great work was not printed till nearly fifty years 
afterwards (1741). 
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mention the notices in the appendix 
to John Ray's Hist. Plantarum, and in 
Valentijn (from both of which extracts 
will be found below), we come to the 
curious compound of the loose state- 
ments of former writers magmified, of 
the popular stories current amon, 
Europeans in the Dutch colonies, "sd 
of.pure romantic invention, which 
first appeared in 1783, in the London 
Magazine. The professed author of 
this account was one Foersch, who had 
served asa junior surgeon in the Dutch 
East Indies.* This person describes 
the tree, called bohon-upas, as situated 
“about 27 lenge t from Batavia, 14 
from Soura Karta, the scat of the 
Emperor, and between 18 and 20 
[oe From Tinkjoe” ДУ for 

jukjoe, ї.е. Djokjo-Karta), “the present 
residence of n^ Sultan of Руа. 
Within a radius of 15 to 18 miles 
round the tree no human creature, no 
living thing could exist. Condemned 
malefactors were employed to fetch 
the poison; they were protected by 

jal arrangements, yet not more 

than 1 in 10 of them survived the 
adventure. —Foersch also describes 
executions by means of stig Pes 

oison, which he says he witnessed at 
Sura Karta in February 1776. 

The whole paper is a very clever 

іесе of sensational romance, and has 
impressed itself indelibly, it would 
seem, on the English language ; for to 
it is undoubtedly due the adoption of 
that standing metaphor to which we 
have alluded at the beginning of this 
article, This effect may, however, have 
been due not so much directly to the 
article in the London Magazine as to 
the adoption of the fable by the famous 
ancestor of a man still more famous, 
Erasmus Darwin, in his poem of the 
Loves of the Plants. In that work not 
only is the essence of Foersch's story 
embodied in the verse, but the story 
itself is quoted at length in the notes. 
It is said that Darwin was warned of 
the worthlessness of the narrative, but 
was unwilling to rob his poem of so 
sensational an episode. 

Nothing appears to be known of 
Foersch except that there was really & 
person of that name in the medical 


+ Foersch was a surgeon of the third class at 
Samarang in the year 1773.—Horsfeld, iu. Bat. 
Totus di ees s probably a clerical error. 16 

nee ч 
is tiite inconsistent with the other two assigued, 
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service in Java at the time indicated. 
In our article ANACONDA we have 
adduced some curious particulars of 
analogy between the Anaconda-myth 
and the Upas-myth, and intimated а 
suspicion that the same hand may have 
had to do with the spinning of both 
yarns. s 
The extraordinary éclat produced -by 
the Foerschian fables led to the 
appointment of a committee of the 
tavian Society to investigate the 
true facts, whose report was published 
in 1789. This we have not yet been 
able to sec, for the report is not, con- 
tained in the regular series of the 
Transactions of that Society ; nor have 
we found a refutation of the fables by 
M. Charles Coquebert referred to by 
Leschenault in the paper which we 
are about to mention. The poison tree 
was observed in Java by Deschamps, 
naturalist with the expedition of 
D’Entrecasteaux, and is the subject of 
a notice b Ша, d the Amale dé 
Voyages, vol. i, which goes into little 
detail but appears to be correct as far 
as it , except in the statement that 
the Anchar was confined to Eastern 
Java. But the first thorough identifica- 
tion of the plant, and scientific account 
of the facts was that of M. Leschenault 
dela Tour. This French savant, when 
about to join a voyage of discovery 
to the South Seas, was recommended 
by Jussieu to take up the investigation 
of the Upas. On first enquiring at 
Batavia and Samarang, M. Leschenault 
heard only fables akin to Foersch’s 
romance, and it was at Sura Karta 
that he first got genuine information, 
which eventually enabled him to de- 
scribe the tree from actual examination. 
The tree from which he took his 
specimens was more than 100 ft. in 
height, with a girth of 18 ft. at the 
base. A Javanese who climbed it to 
rocure the flowers had to make cuts 
in the stem in order to mount. - After 
ascending some 25 fect the man felt so 
ill that he had to come down, and for 
some days he continued to suffer from 
nausea, vomiting, and vertigo. But 
another man climbed to the top of the 
kree ило. у at all. On 
another occasion Leschenault, havin; 
had a tree of 4 feet girth aa TN 
walked among its broken branch 
and had face and hands besprinkled 
with the gum-resin, yet neither did 


he suffer; he adds, however, that he! th 


954 
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had washed immediately after. Lizards 
and insects were numerous on the 
trunk, and birds perched upon the 
branches. M. Leschenault gives de- 
tails of the preparation of the poison 
as practised by the natives, and also 
particulars of its action, on which 
experiment was made in Paris with 
the material which he brought to 
Europe. He gave it the scientific 
name by which it continues to be 
known, viz. Antiaris toxicaria (Х.О. 
Artocarpeac).* 

M. Leschenault also drew the atten- 
tion of Dr. Horsfield, who had been 
engaged in the botanical exploration 
of Java some years before the British 
occupation, and continued it during 
that period, to the subject of the Upas, 
and Je published a paper on it in the 
Batavian Transactions for 1813 (vol. 
vii) His account seems entirely in 
accordance with that of Leschenault, 
but is more detailed and complete, 
with the result of numerous observa- 
tions and experiments of his own. 
He saw the Antiaris first in the 
Province of Poegar, on his way to 
Banyuwangi. In Blambangan (eastern 
extremity of Java) he visited four or 
five trees ; lie afterwards found a very 
tall specimen growing at Passaruwang, 
on the horders of Malang, and again 
several young trees in he forests of 
Japara, and one near Opinie Inall 
these cases, scattered over the length 
of Java, the people knew the tree as 
«nchar. 

Full articles on the subject are to 
be found (hy Mr. J. J. Bennet) in 
Horsfield's Plantae Javanicue Rarvores, 
1838-52, pp. 52 seqq., together with a 
figure of a flowering branch pl. xiii. ; 
and in Blume's Xumphia (Brussels 
1836), рр. 46 segq., and pls. xxii. xxiii. ; 
to both of which works we have been 
much indebted for guidance. Blume 

ives a drawing, for the truth of which 
he vouches, of a tall specimen of tlie 
trees. These he describes as “vastas, 
arduas, et а ceteris segregatas,"—solitavy 


* Leschenault also gives the description of an- 
other and still more powerful poison, used in n 
similar way to that of the Канаша Е tlie tieute, 
called sometimes Upas Raja, the plant peoanomi 
which is a Strychnos, and a creeper. Though, аз 
we have said, the name Upas is generic, and is 
applied to this, it is not the Upas of English 
metaphor, and we are not concerned with it 
here. Both kinds are produced and prepared in 
Java. The Ipo (a form of Upas) of Macassar is 
te Ee the ipo of the Borneo Dayaks is 
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and eminent, on account of their great 
baie aoe (possibly on account of their 
being spared by the axe ?), but not for 
any such reason as the- fables allege. 
‘There is no lack of adjoining vegetation ; 
the spreading branches are clothed 
abundantly with parasitical plants, 
and numerous birds and squirrels 


frequent them. The stem throws out | Rot 


‘wings’ or buttresses (see Horsfield in 
the Bat. Trans., and Dlume's PL) like 
many of the forest trees of Further 
India. Blume refers, in connection 
with the origin of the prevalent fables, 
to the real existence of exhalations of 
carbonic acid gas in tlie volcanic tracts 
of Java, dangerous to animal life and 
producing sterility around, alluding 
particularly to a paper by M. Loudoun 
(a Dutch official of Scotch пешу in 
the Edinburgh New Phil. Journal for 
1832, p. 102, containing a formidable 
description of the Guwo Upas or 
Poison Valley on the frontier of the 
Pekalongan and Banyumas provinces. 
We may observe, however, that, if we 
remember rightly, the exaggerations of 
Mr. Loudoun have been exposed and 
ridiculed by Dr. Junghuhn, the author 
of «Java? And if the Foersch legend 
be compared with some of the par- 
ticulars alleged by several of the older 
writers, e.g. Camell (in Ray), Valentijn, 
Spielman, Kaempfer, and Rumphius, 
it will be seen that the basis for a 
great part of that putida commentatio, 
as Blume calls it, is to be found in them. 
George Colman the Younger founded 
on the Foerschian Upas-myth, a kind 
of melodrama, called the Law of Java, 
first acted at Covent Garden May 11, 
1822. We give some quotations below.* 
Lindley, in his Vegetable Kingdom, 
іп a short notice of Antiaris toxicaria, 
says that, though the accounts are 
greatly exaggerated, yet the facts are 
notable enough. He says cloth made 
from the tough fibre is so acrid as to 
verify the Shirt of Nessus. My friend 
Gen. Maclagan, noticing Lindley's 
remark to me, adds: “ ро qo re- 
member in our High School days (at 
Edinburgh) a grand Diorama called 
The Upas Tree? It showed a la 
wild valley, with a single tree in the 


* I remember when a boy reading the whole of 
коела sí in a fascinating book, called 
Wood's Zorro which I have not seen for half 
а century, an which, I should sup; from my 
recollection, was more sensational than scientific. 
—Ү. 
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middle, and illustrated the safety of 
approach on the windward side, and 
e desolation it dealt on the other.” 
[For some details as to the use of 
the Upas poison, and an analysis of 
the PLUS of Borneo һу Dr. 
L. Lewin (from Virchows Archiv. fur 
Pathol. Anat. 1894, pp. 317-25) see Ling 
h, Natives of Sarawak, ii. 188 segg. 
and for superstitions connected wit 
these poisons, Skeat, Maley Magic, 496.] 


c. 1330.—''En queste isolo sono molte 
cose maravigliose e strane. Onde alcuni 
arbori li sono . . . cho fanno voleno 
pessimo . . . Quelli uomini sono quasi 
tutti corsali, о quando vanno a battaglia 
portano ciascuno uno canna in mano, di 
lunghezza d'un braccio e pongono in са 
de la canna uno ago di ferro atossiato in 
quel velono, o sofiano nella canna o l'ago vola 
е pereuotelo dove vogliono, o'ncontinento 
quolli ch’t percosso muore. Ма egli hanno 
Ja tina pieno di sterco d'uomo o ung is- 
codella di sterco guarisco l'uomo da questo 
cotali_ponture.”—Storia di Irate Odorigo, 
from Palatina MS., in Cathay, d'c., App. 
р. xlix. 

c. 1630.—“And (in Makasser) which is 
no lesse infernall, the men uso long canes 
or truncks (cald Sempitans—sce SUMPI- 
TAN), out of which Шоу can (and uso it) 
blow a little pricking quill, which if it draw 
tho lest drop of blood from any part of tho 
body, it makes him (though the strongest 
man living) die immediately ; some vonoms 
operate in an houre, others in a moment, 
tho veynes and body (by tho virulence o 
the poyzon) corrupting and rotting presently, 
to any man’s terrour and amazement, and 
feare to live where such abominations pro- 
dominato."—Sir T. Herbert, cd, 1038, p. 329. 

c. 1631.—* I min noy, сос, butI ne 
must say something of tho poison y 
tho King of Macassar in tho Island of 
Celebes to envenom thoso littlo arrows 
which they shoot through blowing-tubes, 
a poison so deadly that it causes death more 
rapidly than a dagger. For one wounded 
ever so lightly, bo it but а scratch bring- 
ing blood, or a prick in the heel, immedi- 
ately begins to nod like a drunken man, 
and falls dead to the ground. And within 
half an hour of death this putrescent poison 
80 corrupts tho flesh that it can be plucked 
from the bones like so much тиси. And 
what scems still moro marvellous, if a man 
(¢.g.) bo scratched in the thigh, or higher 
in the body, by another point which is not 
poisoned, and tho still warm blood ns it 
flows down to the feet be merely touched 
by one of these poisoned little arrows, 
swift as wind the pestilent influence ascends 
to the wound, and with the samo swiftness 
and other effects snatches the man from 

mong the living. E 
ae езе acta idle tales, but the oxperi- 
ence of eye-witnesses, not only among our 
gountrymen, but among Danes and English- 
men."—Jac. Bontii, lib. v. cap. xxxiii. 
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1646.—“Es wachst ein Baum auf Mac- 
Casser, einer Cüst auf дог Insul Celebes, der 
ist treflich vergiftct, dass wann einer nur 
an einem Glied damit verlotzet wird, und 
man solches nit alsbald wegschligt, der 
Gift geschwind zum Hortzen eilot, und den 
Garaus machet” (then tho antidote as bo- 
fore is mentioned) . . . “Mit solchem 
Gift schmieren die Bandanesen Ibro lange 
Pfeil, die Sie von n Bügen, einor 
Mannsliing hoch, Бис eren ; in Banda 
aber tühten Ihre Weibor grossen Schaden 
damit. Denn Sie sich auf die .Biiume 
setzten, und kleino Fischgerüht damit 
schmierten, und durch oin gohühlert Röhr- 
lein, von einom Baum, auf unser Volck 
schosson, mit grossen machtigen Schadon. 
—Saar, Ost-Indianische ES rep АН 
Kricgs-Dienste . . . 1672, pp. 46-47. 

1667.—"' Enquiries for Suratt, and other 
parts «f the Eust Indies. s 


“19, Whother it bo truc, that tho only 
Antidote hitherto known, against the 
famous and fatal macassar-poison, is human 
ordure, taken inwardly? And what sub- 
stance that poison is mado of f”—Phil. 
Trans. vol. ii. Anno 1667 ME EE for 
March 11, 1666, i.e. N.S. 1607), d. 417. 

1682.—''The especial weapons of the 

Makassar soldiers, which they use against 
their enemies, are certain pointed arrowlets 
about a foot in length. At tho foremost 
end these are fitted with a sharp and 

EM fish-tooth, and at the butt with a 
nob of spongy wood. 

‘The points of these arrows, long before 
they are to bo used, aro dipt in poison and 
then dried. 

“This poison is a sap that drips from 
tho bark of tho branches of a certain trec, 
liko resin, from pino-trces. 

“(The tree grows on the Island Makasser, 
in the intorior, and on three or four islands 
of the Bugisses (see BUGIS), round about 
Makassar. It is about the height of the 
clove-tree, and has leaves very similar. 

“Tho fresh sap of this tree is a very 
deadly poison; indeed its virulence is 
incurable. 

“The arrowlets prepared with this poison 
aro not, by the Makassor apidiors, Mor with 
a bow, but blown from certain blow-pipes 
wit zekere spatten gespat) ; just as here, in 

е country, people shoot birds by blowing 
round pellets of clay. 

‘Thoy can with these in still weather hit 
their mark at a distance of 4 rods. 

“They say the Makassers themsclves 
know no remedy against this poison... 
for the poison presses swiftly into the blood 
and vital spirits, and causes a violent in- 
flammation. They hold (however) that the 
surest remedy for this poison is . . .” (and 
во on, repeating the antidoto already men- 
tioned).—Joan Nieuhof’s Zee en Land Reize, 
&c., pp. 217-218. 

о. 1081.—'* Arbor Toxicaria, Тро. 

“I have never yot mot with any poison 
mors Herbig зда veau produced. bya 
vegetable growth, than that which is dorive 
from this E tree, 
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* * * * 


* 

wer beneath this tree, and in its 
Мого circumference to tho distance of а 
stone-cast, no plant, no shrub, or herbage 
will grow; the soil beneath it is barren, 
blackened,'and burnt as it wero. . . and 
the atmosphero about it is so polluted and 
poisoned that tho birds which alight upon 
its branches becomo giddy and all dead 
* * * all things perish which are touched by 
its emanations, insomuch that every animal 
shuns it and keops away from it, and even 
tho birds eschew flying by it. 

“No man dares to approach the tree 
without having his arms, feet, and head 
wrapped round with linen . . . for Death 
scems to havo planted his foot and his 
throno beside this tree. . . ." (He then 
tells of a venomous basilisk with two feet in 
front and fiery eyos, а crest, and a horn, 
that dwelt under this tree). * * * 

“Tho Malays call it Саук Upas, but in 
Macassar and the rest of Celebes it is 
called Ipo. 

ж ж 


* + ж 
“Tt grows in desert places, and amid baro 
hills, and is easily discerned from afar, thero 
being no other tree near it." 


* * * * 
ай; Herbarium Amboinense, ii. 263- 


1685.—'*I cannot omit to set forth here 
an account of the poisoned missiles of tho 
Kingdom of Macassar, which the natives of © 
that kingdom havo used against our soldiers, 
bringing them to sudden death. It is ex- 
tracted from the Journal of the illustrious 
and gallant admiral, H. Cornclius Spielman. 
. - » The natives of the kizzdom in question 
inen а singular art of shooting arrows b; 

lowing through canes, and wounding with 
these, insomuch that if the skin be but 
slightly scratched the wounded dio th a 
twinkling.” 

(Then the old story of the only antidote). 


"Tho account follows extracted from the 
Journal. 


D 


ж * * ж ж 

“There are but few among the Macassars 
and Bugis who possess the real knowledgo 
needful for selecting the poison, so as to 
distinguish botweon what is worthless and 
what is highest quality. . . . From tho 
princes (or Rajas) I have understood that 
the soil in which tho trees affording the 
poison grow, for a great space round about 
produces no grass nor any other vegetablo 
growth, and that the poison is proporly a 
water or liquid, flowing from a bruise or 
cut made in the bark of thoso trees, oozin, 
out as sap does from plants that айо! 
milky juices. . . . When the liquid is being 
drawn from the wounded tree, no one 
should careless! Ерен it so as to let 
the liquid touch his hands, for by such 
contact ell the joints become stiffened and 
contracted. For this reason the collectors 
make uso of long bamboos, armed with 
sharp iron poini With theso they stab 
tho tree with great force, and so get tho 
sap to flow into the canes, in which it 
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speedily hardens."—Dn. Corn. Spielman... 

e Tels deleterio Veneno infectis in Macas- 
sar, et aliis Regnis Insulae Celebes; ex Физ 
Diario extracta, Huic praemittitur brevis 
narratio de hac materia Da. Andreas Cloyeri. 
In Miscellanea, Curiosa, sive Ephemeridum, 
s+ + Academiae Naturae. Curiosorum, Dec. 
IL. Annus Tertius Anni MDCLXXXIY., 
Norimbergae (1685), pp. 127 segq. 

1704.—“‘ Ipo seu Hypo arbor est mediocris, 
folio parvo, et obscuro virenti, quae tam 
malignae et nocivao qualitatis, ut omno 
vivens umbrà sud interimat, undo narrant 
in circuitu, ct umbrae distinctu, plurima 
ossium mortuorum hominum animalium- 
quo videri. Circumvicinas etiam plantas 
necat, ot avos insidentes interficere forunt, 
si Nucis Vomicao Jgasr, plantam non 
invoncrint, qua roperta vita quidem do- 
nantur et servantur, sed defluvium pati- 
untur plumarum. . . . Hypo lac Indi 
Camucones ot Sambales, Hispanis infensis- 
simi, longis, excipiunt, arundineis perticis, 
sagittis intoxicandis deserviturum irreme- 
diabile venenum, omnibus aliis alexiphar- 
macis superius, praetorquam зісгсого 
humano propinato. Ап Argensolao arbor 
comosa, quam Jasulae Celebes forunt, cujus 
umbra occidentalis mortifera, orientalis 
antidotum! . . ."—De Quibusdam Arboribus 
Venenatis, in Merbarum aliarumque Stir- 
pium in Jasula -Luzonc . . . а Rovdo Patro 

eorgio Camello, S.J. Syllabus ad Joannem 
Raium (ransmisss, In Appendix, р. 87, of 
Joan, Rai Hist. Plantarum, Vol, Ill. 
(London 1701). 
` 1712.—'* Maxima autem celebritas radi- 
culas enata est, ab eximia illa virtute, quam 
advorsus toxicum —Macassariense pracstat, 
oxitiale illud, et vix alio remodio vincibilo. 
Est venenum hoc succus lacteus ct pinguis, 
qui collegitur ex recens saucinta arbore 
quadam, indigones Ipu, Malajis Javanisque 
Upa dicta, in abditis locis sylvarum Insulae 
Celobes . . . crescente . . . cujus genuinum 
ot in solà Macassari& germinantis succum, 
qui colligere suscipiunt, praesentissimis vitae 
periculis se exponant necesse est. Nam ad 
quaerendam arborem loca dumis beluisque 
infesta penetranda sunt, inventa vero, nisi 
eminus vulneretur, ot ab cà parto, a qua 
ventus adspirat, vel aura incumbit, aggres- 
sores crumpento halitu subito suffocabit. 
Quam sortem etiam experiri dicuntur vo- 
lucres, arborem recens vulneratum trans- 
volantes. Collectio exitiosi liquoris, morti 
ob patrata maleficia damnatis committitur, 
со pacto, ut poona remittatur, si liquorem 
reportaverint . . . Sylvam ingrediuntur 
longa instructi arundine . . . quam altera 
extremitate . . . ex asse ncuunt, ut ad 
pertundendam arboris corticem valeat. . . . 
Quam longo possunt, ab arbore constituti, 
arundinis aciem arbori valide intrudunt, ct 
liquoris, ox vulnero offluentis, tantum exci- 
piunt, quantum arundinis cavo ad proximum 
usque internodium capi potest. . . . Ro- 
duces, supplicio ct omni discrimine defuncti, 
hoc vitae suae Avrpor Regi offerunt. Ita 
narrarunt mihi populares Celebani, hodio 
Macassari dicti. Quis autem veri quicquam 
ex Asiaticorum oro referat, quod figmentis 


non implicatur .. . 1"— Kaempfer, Amoe 

roo ore. „ЙЫЗ 

1726.—''But among all sorta of tre 

that occur here, or horcabouts, I know of 
nono moro pernicious than tho sap of 
tho Macassar Poison tree * * * They sa 
that thoro aro only a few trees of this 
kind, occuring in tho district of Turutle 
on Celebes, and that nono are employed 
oxcept, at a certain time of tho усаг when it 
is procurable, those who aro condemned to 
death, to approach the trees and bring away 
tho poison. . . . The poison must be taken 
with the greatest care in Bamboos, into 
which it drips slowly from the bark of tho 
trees, and the persons collected for this 
purposo must first havo their hands, heads, 
and all exposed parts, well wound round 
with cloths. . | ."—- Valentijn, iii. 218, 


1783.—'* The following description of the 
Вонох Upas, or Porsox TREE, which grows 
in the Island of Java, and renders it un- 
wholesome by its noxious vapours, has been 
prosured for the Landon Magazine, from Mr. 
Heydinger, who was employed to translato 
it from tho original Dutch, by the author, 
Mr. Foersch, who, we are informed, is at 
present abroad, in the capacity of surgeon 
оп board an English vessel. . , . 

“In tho year 1774, I was stationed at 
Batavia, as a surgeon, in the servico of the 
Dutch East India Company. During my 
residence thero 1 received several different 
accounts of the Bukon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poison. They all then seemed 
incredible to me, but raised my curiosity in 
so high a degree, that I resolved to inves- 
tigate this subject thoroughly. . . . I had 

rocured a recommendation from an old 

Talayan priest to another priest, who lives 
on the nearest habitable spot to 4ho treo, 
which is about fifteen or sixteen miles 
distant. The letter proved of great service 
to me on my undertaking, as that priest is 
employed by tho Emperor to reside there, 
in order to prepare for eternity tho souls of 
those who, for different crimes, are son- 
tenced to approach the tree, and to procure 
the poison. . . . Malefactors, who, for their 
crimes, are sentenced to die, are the only 
persons to fetch the poison ; and this is the 
only chance they have of saving their lives. 
‚ +. They are then provided with a silver 
or tortoise-shell box, in which they аго to 
put the poisonous gum, and are properly 
Instructed how to proceed, while they are 
upon their dangerous expedition. Among 
other particulars, they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as 
they are to go towards the trea before the 
wind, so that the cilluvia from tho treo aro 
always blown from them. . . . They are 
afterwards sent to tho house of the old 
priest, to which place they are commonly 
attended by their frionds and relations, 
Here they generally remain somo days, in 
expectation of a favourable breeze, During 
that time the ecclesiastic prepares them for 
their future fate by prayers and admoni- 
tions. When the hour of their departure 
arrives the priest puts them, on a long 
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Teather cay 
eyes, whic 
breas 
of leather gloves. . . . 


“Tho worthy old ecclesiastic has assured 
residence thero, for 
he had dismissed 
red criminals in the 
manner which I have described ; and that 
scarcely two out of twenty returned,” . . . 


me, that during his 
upwardg of thirty years, 
ates seven hun 


Kc. &c.—London. Magazine, Dec. 1783, 


512-517. 
"The paper concludes : 
о 


"*[Wo shall bo hap; 

uthentio papers rsch to 
publio through tho London Magazine.) 

at Ne xm nutmeg sconts tho vornal gales, 


Nor towering plantain shades the midday 


LJ vales, * LJ LÀ * 


No step retrenting, on tho sand impress’d, 


Invites tho visit of a second guest; _ 
* LÀ + + * 


Fierce in dread silence on tho blasted 


heath 
Fell Upas sits, tho Hydra Tree of death; 


Lo! from one root, the onvenom'd soil 


below, 


A thousand vegolativo serpents grow 


Botanic Garden, Pt. П. 


1808. — ‘‘ Notice sur le Pohon Орав ow 
Arbre à Poison ; Extrait d'un. Voyage inédit 
dans l'Intérieur de l'Ile de Java, par L. A. 
Deschamps, D.M.P., lun des compagnons du 
Vo ан Général d'Entrecasteaux. У 

č G'est au fond des sombro foréts de l'ile 
de Java que la naturo a caché lo pohun 
upas, l'arbre le plus dangereux du règne 
végétal, pour le poison mortel gui renferme, 
et plus celèbre encoro par les fables dont on 
la rondu lo sujet. . . ."— Annales des 
Voyages, i. 69. 

1810.—‘' Lo poison fameux dont so servent 
les Indiens de l'Archipel des AMoluques, ot 
des iles do 1л Хонае, connu sous le nom 
d'ipo ot upas, a interessé pur que tous les 
autres la curiosité des Européens, parce 
que les relations qu'on en a donné ont été 
охарбгбоз ot accompagnées de со mer- 
veilleux dont les pouples do l'Indo aimont 
à orner leurs narrations. . . ."— Lesckenault 
de la Tour, in Mémoire sur le Strychnos 
Tieute её l'Antinris toxicaria, plantes veni- 
meuses de (Ile de Java... . In Annales du 
агаа d'Histoire Naturelle, Tom. XVIi&mo, 
p. 459. 


1813.—'' The literary and scientific world 
has in few instances been moro grossly 
ров upon than in tho account of the 

on Upas, published in Holland about 
the year 1780. The history and origin of 
this forgery still remains a mystery. 
Foersch, who put his name to tho publica- 
tion, certainly was... a surgeon in the 
Dutch East India Company’s service about 
the time, . . . I havo been led to suppose 
that his literary abilities were as mean as 
his contempt for truth was consummato. 
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with two glasses before their 
comes down as far as their 
and also provides them with а pair 


» PP- 


y to communicate 
of Mr. Foersch to the 


otc. 
Darwin, Loves of the, Plants ; in The 
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Having hastily їскей up some vague in- 
formation regarding the Oopas, he carried 
it to Europe, whore his notes wore arranged, 
doubtless by a different hand, in such a 
form as by their plausibility and appearanco 
of truth, to bo generally credited. . . . But 
though the account just mentioned . . . bas 
been demonstrated to bo an extravagant 
forgery, tho existence of a tree in Java, 
from whoso sap а poison is prepared, equal 
in fatality, when thrown into the circula- 
tion, to the strongest animal poisons hithorto 
known, is n. fact." — Horsfie d, in Batavian 
Trans. vol. vii. art. x. pp. 2-4. 

1892.—'' Tho Law of Java," a Play... 
Scene. — Kérta-Süra, and a desolate Tract 
in the Island of Java. 

= * * 


* * 


** Act T. Sc. 2. н 
Emperor. Tho haram's laws, which cannot 


be repealed, 

Had not enforced me to pronounce your 
death, 
* * = * * 


One chance, indeed, a slender one, for lifo, 
All criminals may claim. 

Parbaya. Aye, I have heard 
Of this your cruel mercy ;— tis to seek 
That treo of Java, which, for many a milo, 
Sheds pestilence ;—for where the Upas grows 
It blasts all vegetation with its own ; 
And, from its desert confines, c’en those 


brutes 
That haunt the desert most shrink off, and 

tremblo. 
Thence if, by miracle, a man condemned 
Bring you the pote. that the tree oxudes, 
In which you dip your arrows for the war, 
He gains a pardon, —and tho palsied wretch 
Who scaped the Upas, has escaped tho 

tyrant." 

* * * АЛ; ж 

“ Act IT. Sc. 4. ` 

Pengoos. Finely dismal and romantic, 
thoy say, for many miles round the Ораз; 
nothing but poisoned air, mountains, ‘and 
melancholy. А charming country for 
making Mems and Nota benes / " 

LJ * * * * 
** Act ПТ. Se. 1. 

Pengoose. . . . That's the Divine, I sup- 
pe who starts the poor prisoners, for tho 
ast stage to tho Upas tree; an Indian 
Ordinary of Newgate. 

Servant, your brown Reverence! There's 
no people in the parish, but, I beliove, you 
nro the rector ? 

(Writing). “Tho reverend Mister Orzinga 
U.C.J.—The Upas Clergyman of Java.” 

George Colman the Younger. 


[1841.—** We landed in the Rajah’s boat 
at tho watering place, near the Upas tree. 
; ++ —Here follows an interesting account 
by Mr Adams, in which he describes how 
“the mate, a powerful person and of strong 
constitution, felt so much stupified as to 
be compelled to withdraw from his position 
on tho EOM Sir E. Belcher, Narr. 
u 2и Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang, i. 180 
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1868.—‘‘The Church of Ireland offers to 
us, indeed, a great question, but even that 
uestion is but one of a group of questions. 
there is the Church of Ireland, there is the 
land of Ireland, there is the education 
of Ireland . . . they are all so many 
branches from one trunk, and that trun 
is the Treo of what is called Protestant 
ascendancy. . . . We therefore aim at the 
destruction of that system of ascendancy, 
which, though it has been crippled and 
curtailed by former measures, yet still must 
be allowed to exist; it is still thoro like a 
tall tree of noxious growth, lifting its head 
to heaven, and darkening and poisoning 
the land as far as its shadow can extend; 
it is still there, gentlemen, and now at 
length the day has сото when, as we hoj e, 
the axo has been laid to tho root of that 
tree, and it nods and quivers from its top 
to its base. . . ."—Mr. GLADSTOSE'S Speec 
at Wigan, Oct. 23. In this quotation the 
orator indicates the Upas tree without | 
naming it. Tho namo was supplied by some 
commentators referring to this indication at 
a later date: 


1873.—'*It was perfectly certain that a 
man who possessed a great deal of imagina- 
tion might, if ho stayed out sufficiently 
long at night, staring at a small star, per- 
suade himself next morning that ho had 
seen a great comet; and it was equally 
certain that such a man, if ho stared long | 
enough at a bush, might ormanda himself į 
that he had seen a branch of the Upas Tree.” 
—Speech of Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE on 
tho 2nd roading of the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill, March 3. 

» _ "It was to regain office, to satisfy 
the Irish irreconcilables, to secure the 
Pope's brass band, and not to pursue ‘the 
glorious traditions of English Liberalism,’ 
that Mr. Gladstone struck his two blows at 
the Upas tree.” —Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
in Fort. Kec. Sept. pp. 289-90. 

1876.—“'. . . tho Upas-tree superstition.” 
—Contenp, Ree. May. 

1880. —“ Гога Crichton, M.P. . . . last 
night said . . . there was one topic which 
was holding all their minds at present. . . 
what was this conspiracy which, like the 
Upas-tree of fable, was spreading over the 
land, and poisoning it? . . ."—In St. James's 
Gazette, Nov. 11, p. 7. 

1885. —“ The dread Ораз dropped its 
fruits. Р 

© Beneath the shady canopy of this tall 
fig no native will, if ho knows it, daro to 
rest, nor will ho pass between its stem and 
the wind, so strong is his belief in its evil 
influence. 

“In the centre of a tea estate, not far 
off from my encampment, stood, because no 
one could be found daring enough to cut it 
down, an immense specimen, which had 
long been a nuisance to tho proprietor on 
account of the lightning every now and 
ihen striking off, to tho damage of the 
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and burned, they wero considered dis 

of: but next morning tho whole of his 
labourers awoke, to their intenso alarm, 
afflicted with a painful eruption. . . . It 
was then remembered that the smoke of the 
burning branches had been blown by the 
wind through tho villago. . . ." (Two China- 
mon were engaged to cut down and remove 
tho treo, and did not suffer; it was nscor- 
tained that thoy had smeared thoir bodies 
with coco-nut oil.)—47. О. Forbes, А Natu- 
ralista Wanderings, 119-113. 

[Mr. Bent (Southern. Arabia, 72, 89) tolla 
а similar story about the collection of frank- 
incense, and suggests that it was based on 
the custont of employing slaves in this work, 
and on an interpretation of the name Hadri- 
maut, said to mean ‘valley of death.'] 


UPPER ROGER, s This happy 
example of the Hobson-Jobson dialect 
occurs in а letter dated 1755, from 
Capt. Jackson at Syrian in Burma, 
which is given in Dalrymple's Oriental 
Repertory, i. 192. It is a corruption 
of the Skt. yura-rdja, ‘young King,’ 
the Caesar or Heir-Apparent, a title 
borrowed from ancient India by most 
of the Indo-Chinese monarchies, and 
which we generally render in Siam as 
the ‘Second King,’ 


URZ,. URZEE, and vulgarly 
URJEE, s  P.—H. 'arz and arzh, 
from Ar, ars, the latter a word having 
an extraordinary variety of uses even 
for Arabic. А petition or humble 
representation either oral or in writing ; 
tle technical term for a request, from 
an inferior to a superior; ‘a sifllication’ 
as one of Sir Walter Scott's characters 
calls it. A more elaborate form is 
'arz-ddshi, *memorializing) This is 
used in a very barbarous form of 
Hobson-Jobson below. 


1006.—''Every day I went to tho Court, 
and in every cightcen or twentie dayes Т 
put up Ars or Petitions, and still he put moo 
off with good words. . . ."—Jckn. Milden- 
kall, in Purchas, i. (Bk. iii.) 115. 

1614.—'' Until Mocrob Chan's erzedach 
or letter came to that purpose it would not 
be granted," — Foster, Letters, ii, 178. Іа 
p. 179 “Ву whomI erzed unto tho King 
again.” z ч 

DSS ы ко arzdest with the Estimauzo 
(наз, “humble representation ') concern- 
ing your twelve articles, . . ."—In Yule, 
Hedges’ Diary, Hak. Soc. IT. Ixx. 

[1688.—'' Capt. Haddock desiered tho 
Agent would write hisarzdost in answer to 
the Nabob's Perwanna (Purwanna)."—4Uid. 


shrubs below, large branches, which none II. Ixxaiii.] 


of his servants could be induced to remove. 


1690.—‘‘ We think you should Urzdaast 


One day, having been pitehforked together| tho Nabob to writt purposely for уо re- 
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Charles King, it may Induce him 
great Valuo oa him." -Lottor from 
at Chuttanutte to Mr. Charles Eyre 
Novombor 5 (MS. in India 


leasmt of 
to put 2 
Factor 

at Ballasoro, d. 
S do Ch t refuses to 

9.—“ Мопзг. do Cheman 
wate to Hyder by arzoaslit (read arzdasht), 
and wants to eem AUR mm ae 
0] 
same manner as Mons. EE S CO 


ib; but the Na f 
ream Hem that is not in the stilo of an 


arzee or potition."—4ndia Gazette, Juno 22. 
с. 1785.—'*. . . they (the troops) con- 
stantly applied to our colonol, „who for 
presonting an arzee to the King, and 
gotting him to sign it for the pens of an 
account of 50 lacks, is said to havo received 
six lacks as а roward. . . ."—Carraccioli, 
Life of Clive, iii. 155. 
1809.—''In tho morning . . . І was met 
Љу a minister of tho Rajah of Bonares, 
bearing an arjee from his master tome. . . . 
—14. Valentiq, i. 101. 
1817.—''Tlio Governor said the Nabob's 
Vakoel in tho Arzee already quoted, directed 
me to forward to the presence that it was his 
wish, that your Highness would write a letter 
to him." —Mill’s Hist. iv. 436. 


USHRUFEE. Sce ASHRAFEE. 


USPUE,s. Hind. aspak. ‘A hand- 
spike,” corr. of the English. This was 
the form in use in the Canal Depart- 
ment, N.W.P. Roebuck gives the Sea 
form as hanspeek. 


ZBEG, n.p. One of the modern 
tribes of the Turkish race. “Uzbeg 
is a political not an ethnological de- 
nomination, originating from Uzbeg 
Khan of the Golden Horde (1312-1340). 
It was used to distinguish the followers 
of Shaibani Khan (16th century) from 
his antagonists, and became finally the 
name of the ruling Turks in the 
khanates as opposed to the Sarts, Tajiks, 
and such Turks as entered those regions 
at a later date... .” (Enol. Brit. 
9th ed. xxiii. 661). Others give the 
derivation from uz, ‘self, bek, ‘a ruler,’ 
in the sense of independent. (Schuyler, 
Turkistan, і, 106, Vambéry, Sketches of 
C. Asia, 301). 

[c. 1330.—“ But other two empires of the 
Cathay, but pul Ое which eed 
Ц 
Сафага. . . ."— kriar Jordanus, 54. 
1616.—‘‘He . . . intendoth 
of the ‘Vabiques, а nation EET rici 
Ораза and here."—Sir T. Roe, i. 118, Hak. 


[c. 1660,—'* There аге probabl: 
more narrow-minded, sordid еа ie 
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than the Usbec Tartars.”— Bernier, ed. 
Constable, 120. 
727.—''The Uspecks 
vinces Muschet and J'esd. . . 
ed. 1744, i. 108. ks 
|—'*Uz-beg cavalry (‘them House- 
Ape as the British Rods at Rawal Pindi 
called them)."—Sir R. Warburton, Eighteen 
Years in the Khyber, 135.] 


entred the Pro- 
"—A. Папйоп, 


V 


[VACCA, VAKEA-NEVIS, s. „Ат. 
огай, ‘an event, news’: wakřah- 
$avs, ‘a news-writer? These among 
the Moghuls were a sort of registrars 
orremembrancers. Later they became 
spies who were sent into the provinces 
to supply information to the central 
Government. 

[c. 1590. — ** Regulations regarding the 

Wagi'ahnawís.  Keoping records is an 
excellent thing for a government. . . . Hia 
Majesty has appointod fourteen zealous, ex- 
porienced, and impartialclerks. . . ."—Ain, 
1. 258. 
[c. 1662. — “Tt is true that tho Great 
Mogul sends a Vakea-nevis to the various 
provinces ; that is persons whoso business it 
is to communicate every ovont that takes 
place." — Bernier, ed. Constable, 231. 

[1073.—**. . . Peta Gi Pundit Vocanovice, 
or Publick Intelligencer. . . ."— Fryer, 4 

[1687.— Nothing appearing in the Vacca, 
or any other Letters untill of late concerning 
Ban] broils."—In Yule, Hedges’ Diary, Tl. 
xiii. 


VACCINATION. Vaccine was 
first imported into Bombay vid Bussora 
in 1802. “Since then,” says R. Drum- 
mond, “the British Governments in 
Asia have taken great pains to preserve 
and diffuse this mild instrument of 
sulvation." [Also see Forbes, Or. Mem. 
9nd ed. ii. 374.] 


VAISHNAVA, adj Relating to 
Vishnu; applied to the sectaries who 
especially worship him. In Bengali 
the term is converted into Boishnab. 


16/2.—'*. . . also somo hold YVistnou for 
tho supreme god, and therefore aro termed 
Wistnouwaes."— Baldaeus. 

[1815.—'* Many choose Vishnoo for their 
guardian deity. These‘ persons are called 
epe SC Hindoos, 2nd ed. 
i. 13, 
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VAKEEL, з An attorney; an 
authorised representative. Arab, wakil. 


с. 1020.—'' A Scribo, Vikeel."— Persi 
Gloss. in Sir T. Herbert, ed. 1677, p. 31] 


1682.—'*1f Mr. Charnock had taken the 
paines to presont these 2 Porwannas (Pur- 
wanna) himself, "із probable, with a small 
present, ho might havo prevailed with Bul- 
chund to have our goods freed. However, 
at this rato any pitifull Vekeel is as good to 
act уе Company's Sorvice as himsolf."— 
Hedges, Diary, Dec. 7 ; (Нак. Soc. i. 54]. 

[1683,—". . . а сору whereof your Vackel 
James Price brought you from Dacea."—In 
Yule, ibid, П. xxiii.] 

1691.—'* November the 1st, arriv'd a Pat- 
tamar or Cuwrrier, from our Fakeel, or 
Sollicitor at Court. . . ."—Ovington, 415. 

1811.—'*Tho Raja has sent two Vakeels 
or ambassadors to mect mo here. . . ."— 
Ld. Minto in India, 268, 

c. 1847,—" If we go into Court I suppose I 
must employ a Vehicle."— Letter from an 


European subordinate to one of the present 
writers. 


VARELLA, s. This is a term con- 
stantly applied by the old Portuguese 
writers to the pagodas of Indo-China 
and China. Of its origin we have no 
positive evidence. The most probable 
etymology is that it is the Маја 
батаа от bralla, [i Wilkinson's 
Diet. bërhala]}, ‘an idol? An idol 
temple is rümah-bardhid, ‘a house of 
idols” but barakid@ alone may have 
heen used elliptically hy the Malays 
or misunderstood by the Portuguese. 
We have an analogy in the double 
use of pagoda for temple and idol. 


1555. — “Thoir temples are very largo 
edifices, richly wrought, which they call 
Valeras, and which cost a great deal, . . ." 
—-lecount of China. in a Jesuit's Letter ap- 

ndod to Fr. Ales Л. of. Ethiopia, trans- 
lated by Mr. Major in his Zutrod. to Mendoza, 
Hak. Soe. I. xlviii. 

1569.—'*Gran quantità so ne consuma 
ancora in quel Regno nelle lor Varelle, che 
sono gli suo’ pagodi, do' quali ve n't gran 

uantità di grandi о di picciole, e sono 
alana montagnuole fatte a mano, a giusa 
d'vn pan di zuccaro, e alcune d'esse alte 
quanti il campauile di S. Marco di Venetia 
. e . Si consuma in queste istesso varelle 
anco gran quantità di oro di foglia. . . ."— 
Ces. Federici, in Remusio, iii, 895; [in Лай. 
ii 


1583,—. . . nauigammo fin la mattina, 
cho ci trouammo alla Bara giusto di Negrais, 
checosi si chiama in lor linguaggio il porto, che 
va in Pegu, oue discoprimmo a banda sinistra 
del riuo vn pagodo, ouer varella tutta 
dorata, la quale si scopro di lontano da 


vascelli, che vengono d'alto mare, et mas- | Euroj 
sime quando il Sol porcote in quell’ oro, che | bene 
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VEDAS. 
Ba гоаесе ащ intorno. . . ."—Gasparo 


1587.—'* They consume in these Varellaes 
Great quantitie of Goldo ; for that thoy be 
all gil ed aloft."—Fitch, in Hakl. ii, ; 
[and sce quotation from same underDAGON]. 

1614.—‘‘ So also they have many Vare 
Which aro monasteries in which dwell thet 
religiosos, and somo of these aro very sump- 
tuous, with their roofs and pinnacles а 
gilded.”—Conto, VI. vii. 9. 

More than ono prominent geographical 
featuro on the coast-navigation to China 
was known by this name. Thus in Lin- 
schoton's description of the route from Ma- 
Incca to Macao, ho mentions at the entrance 
to tho ‘Straits of Sincapura,’n rock having 
tho appearance of an obelisk, called tho 
Varella del China; and again, on the 
eastern coast of Champa, or Cochin China, 
wo have frequent notico of a point (with a 
river also) called that of the Varella. Thus 
in Pinto: 

1510.—'* Tho Friday following wo found 
ourselves just against a. River called by tho 
inhabitants of tho Country Tínacorew, and 
by us (the) Varella.” — Pinto (in Cogan), 
p. 48, 

This Varella of Champa is also mentioned 
by Linschoton: 

15908.—'*. . . from this thirdo point to 
the Varella the coast turneth North... . 
This Varella is a high hill reaching into the 
Sca, and above on the toppe it hath a veria 
high stonic rock, like a tower or piller, which 
may bo scon far off, therefore it is by the 
Portingalles called Varella."—p. 312. 


VEDAS. Тһе Sacred Books of the 
Brahmans, Veda being ‘knowledge.’ 
Of these books there are nominally 
four, viz. the Rig, Yajur, Sdma and 
Atharca Vedas. 

The earliest direct intimation of 
knowledge of the existence of the 
Vedas appears to be in the book called 
De Tribus Impostoribus, said to have 
been printed in 1598, in which they 
are mentioned.t Possibly this know- 


* Compare this vivid description with a modern 
notice of the same p H 

1855. “This meridian range . . . 700 miles 
from its origin in the: Naga wilda . . . sinks in 
the sea hard b; Мера, ts last bluff crowned 
by the golden Pagoda of Modain, glcaming far 
to seaward, а Burmese Suulum."—Y ule, Mision 
to Ara, 272. Thero із a small view of it in 
this work. 

t So wrote A. B. І cannot find the book in 
the B. Museum Library.—Y. [A КЫЛУУДА 
account of this book will be found in ** Traité 
des Trois Dnposteurs, et precedé d'une notice philo- 
logique et bi Hograph ue par Vhilomneste Juntor 
(ie. Brunet), Paris and Brussels, 1507. Also sce 
7 Ser. N. &. Q. УШ. 449 seyq.; 9 Ser. ix. 55, The 
passage about the Vedas seems to be the following : 
“Et Sectarii istorum, ut et Кейде et Brachman- 
orum ante MCCC retro zecula obstant collectanea, 
ut. de sibus nil dicam. Tu, qui in angulo 

е delitescia, istu neglegis, negas; m. 
eats ipse Eadem facilitate euim isti tus 
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ledge camethrough the Arabs. Though 
thus we do not trace back any direct 
allusion to the Vedas in European 
looks, beyond the year 1600 or there- 
abouts, there seems good reason to 
believe that the Jesuit missionaries 
had information on the subject at a 
much éarlier date. St. Francis Xavier 
lad frequent discussions with Brah- 
mans, and one went so far as to 
communicate to him the mantra “ Om 
frindrdyananamah.” In 1559 a learned 
Brahman at Goa was converted by 
Father Belchior Carneyro, and baptized 
by thename of Manuel. He afterwards 
(with the Viceroy’s sanction !) went by 
night and robbed a Brahman on the 
mainland who had collected many 
MSS., and presented the spoil to the 
Fathers, with great satisfaction to 
himself and them (Sousa, Orient. Con- 
quist. i. 151-2). d Т 

It is probable that the information 
concerning the Hindu religion and 
sacred books which was attained even 
in Europe by the end of the 16th 
century was ter than is commonly 
supposed, and greater than what we 
find in print would warrant us to as- 
sume. quotation from San Roman 
below illustrates this in a general way. 
And in a constitution of Gregory 
XV. dated January 31, 1623, there is 
mention of rites called Hatteres and 
Tandié, which doubtless represent the 
Vedic names Attareye and Tandya 
(see Norbert, i. 39). Lucena's allusion 
below to the “four paris" of Hindu 
doctrine must have reference to the 
Vedas, and his information must have 
come from reporis and letters, as lie 
never was in India. In course of time, 
however, what had been known seems 
to have been forgotten, and even 
Halhed (1776) could write about ‘Beids 
of the Shaster! (see Code, p. xiii.). 
"This shows that though he speaks also 
of the ‘Four Beids’ ie xxxi) he had 
no precise knowledge. 

In several of tlie earlier quotations 
of the word it will be seen that the 
form used is Vedam or Veidam. This 
is the Tamil form. And it became 
prevalent during the 18th century in 

rance from Voltaire's having con- 


negant, Jt quid non miraculorn 

wi convincendos orbis incolas, si AID Ree 

Beorpionis ovo conditum et progenitum terram- 

que Tauri capiti impositam, et rerum ша 

шен ex jue na UI, Vedae libris con- 
uisi invidus aliquis Deos 

ш. primi. volumina füratus esset!" Td а 
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stituted himself the advocate of a 
Sanskrit Poem, called by him Рои" 
Vedam, and which had its origin iu 
S India. This was in reality an imita- 
tion of an Indian Purdra, composed 
by some missionary in the 17th 
century (probably by R. de’ Nobili), to 
introduce Christian doctrines; but 
Voltaire supposed it to he really an 
ancient Indian book. Its real character 
was first explained by Sonnerat (see 
the Essay by Е. W. Ellis, in As. Јосе, 
xi) The first information regarding 
the real Vedas was given by Colebrooke 
in 1805 (As. Res. viii) Orme and 
some authors of the 18th and early 
part of the 19th century write Bede, 
which represents the N. Indian ver- 
nacular form Bed. Both forms, Bed 
and Vedam, are known to Fleury, as 
we see below. 

On the subject of the Vedas, see 
Webers Hist.‘ of Indian Lit, Maz 
Müllers Ancient Sanskrit Lit, Whitney's 
Oriental and Linguistic Studies, vol. i. 
[and AMacdonell’s Hist. of Sanskrit Lit, 
рр. 29 seqq.]. 

c. 1590.—'* The Brahmins. These have 

го] rly six duties. 1. The study of the 

edes."—<lycen, by Gludein, ii, 393; [ed. 
Jarrett, iii. 115]. 

» , *Philologists are constantly ens 
gaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books . . . Háji Ibrahim of 
Sarhind translated into Persian the Athurban 
(i.e. Atharva Veda) which, according to tho 
Hindds is one of the four divine books."— 
Ibid. by Blochmanu, i. 101-105. 

1600.—'*. . . Consta esta donirina de 
quatro partes. . . ."S— Lucena V. de Р. 
Franc. Xavier, 95., S 

1602. — “ These books are divided into 
bodies, limbs, and joins ; and their founda- 
tions are certain books which they call 
Vedáos, which are divided.inio four parts." 
—Couto, V. vi. 3. З 

1608.—“ Тіепоп muchos libros, do mucha 
costa y escriptura, todos llenos de aguoros y 
supersticiones, y de mil fabulas ridiculas que 
son sus evangelios. . . . Todo esto es tau 
sin fundamento, que algunos libros han 
llegado a Portugal, que se han traydo de la 
India, y han venido algunos Togues que se 
converticron à la. Fo." —;S«n Loman, Hist. de 
la. India Oriental, AT. 

1051.—'*The Vedam, or tho Heathen's 
book of the Law, hath brought great Esteem 
unto this Tribe (tho Braminos)."— Ztogerius; 3. 

c. 1667. —'* They say then that God, whom 
they call Achar, that is to say, Immoveable 
or Immutable, hath sent them four Books 
which they call Beths, a word signifying 
Science, because they pretend that in these 
Books all Sciences are comprehended. ‘Tho 
firstof these Books is called 41 thenba-(Atherba-) 
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bed, tho second Zagur-bed, the third JtcL- 
hed, tho fourth Suma-bed."—Bernier, E.T. 
104 ; [ed. Constable, 325]. 
1672.—''Commanda primieramenteil Veda 
(s è tutto il fondamento della loro fede) 
ndoratione degli Idoli."— P, Vincenzo, 313. 
э “Diese vier Theile ihres Vedam 
oder Geseizbuchs werden genant Roggo 
Vedam, Jadura Vedam, Sama Vedam, und 
Tarawana Vedam. . . P — Baldaeus, 556. 

1689.—'' Il resto maintenant à examiner 
sur quelles preuves les Siamois ajoutent foi 
à leur Bali, les Indiens à leur Beth ou 
Vedam, les Musulmans à leur Alcoran."— 
Fleury, in Lett. Edif. xxv. 65. 

1720.—'' Above all it would bo a matter 
of general utility to tho Coast that somo 
Toro chaplains should bo maintained thore 
for tho sole purpose of studying the Sans- 
kriis tongue (de Sanskritse taal), tho head 
and mother tongue of most eastern languages, 
and once for all {о make a translation of the 
Vedam, or Lawbook of the Heathen (which 
is followed not only by the Heathen on this 
Coast, but also, in whole or in part, in 
Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, Surat, and other 
neighbouring Kingdoms), and thereby to 
give such preachers further facilities for tho 
more powerful conviction of the Heathen 
hero and elsewhere, on their own ground, 
and for tho disclosure of many mysteries 
and other maiters, with which we aro now 
unacquainted. . . . This Lawbcok of the 
Heathen, called the Vedam, had in the 
very old times 4 parts, though one of these 
is now lost. . . . These parts were named 
Roggo Vedam, Sadura or Jssoure Vedam, 
Sama Vedam, and Tarawana or Adderaiana 
Vedam."— Valeutijn, Keurlijke Beschrycing 
E Choromandel, in his East Indies, v. pp. 

-T 

1745.—“ Је commengais à douter si nous 
n'avions point (6 trompés par ceux qui nous 
avoient M l'explication do ces cérémonies 
qu'ils nous avoient assurés óire tres.con- 
formes à leur Vedam, c'est à diro au Livre 
de leur loi."—JVorbcrt, iii. 132. 

c. 1700. — “ Vedam—s.m. Hist. Superst. 
C'est un livro pour qui les Brames ou 
Nations idolàtres do l'Indostan ont la plus 
grande vénération . . . en effet, on assuro 
quo le Vedam est écrit dans une ianguo 
beaucoup plus ancienne quo le Sanskrit, qui 
est la langue savante, connuo des bramines. 
Le mot Vedam signifie science." — Encylo- 

die, xxx. 32. This information was takon 

rom а letter by Pèro Calmette, S.J. (seo 
Ltt. Edij.), who anticipated Max Müller's 
chronological system of Vedic literature, in 
his statement that some parts of the Veda 
are at least 500 years later than others. 

1765.—''If we compare the great purit; 

and chaste manners of the Shastah (Shaster), 
with tho great absurdities and impurities of 
the Viedam, we nced not hesitate to pro- 
nounco tho latter a corruption of the former. 
—J. Z. Holwell, Interesting Hist. Events, &c., 
2nded.i. 12. This gentleman also talks of 
the Bhades and the Viedam in the same 
lino without a notion that the word was the 
same (sco ibid. Pt. ii. 15, 1767). 
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c.1770.—'*The Bramin, bursting into 
promised to pardon him on condition that he 
should swear never to translate the Bedas 
or sacred volumes. . . . From tho Ganges to 
tho Indus the Vedam is universally received 
as the book that contains the principles of 
religion."— Raynal, tr. 1777, i. 41-42, 

с. 1774.—Si crede poi como infallibilo 
che dai quattro suddette Bed, cho in Mala- 
bar chiamano Vedam, Вгашаһ medesimo no 
retirasso soi Sustrak, ciod scienzo."— Della. 
Tomba, 102. 

1777.—“ Tho word Véd, or V&dà, signifies 
Knowledge or Science. Tho sacred writin 
of the Hindóos aro so distinguished, of whic 
there are four books."—C, Wilkins, in his 
Hetopitdés, 298. 

1778. — “Tho natives of Bengal derive 
their religion from a Codo called the Shas- 
ter, which they assert to bo tho genuino 
scripture of Bramnh, in preferenco to the 
Vedam."—Orme, ей. 1803, ii. 5. 

1778.— 

“ Ein indischer Brahman, geboron auf der 


Flur, 
Der nichts gelesen als den Weda der 
Natur." 
Rückert, Weisheit der Bramanen, i. 1. 
1782.—'*. . . pour les rendre (les Poura- 
nons) plus порсое ils ajoutérent qu'ils 
Gtoient tirés du Védam ; co que n'étoit pas 
facile à vérifior, puisque depuis très long- 
tems les Védams no sont Ai connus," — 
Sonnerat, ii. 21. 


1789.— 
“ Then Edmund begg'd his Rev'rend Master 
T'instruct him in tho Joly Shaster. 
No sooner does the Scholar ask, 
Than Goonisham begins the task, 
Without a book ho glibly reads 
Four of his own invented Bedes.” 
Simpkin the Second, 145. 
1791.—'' Touto verité . . . est renferméa 
dans les quatro beths."—St. Pierre, Chau- 
mière Indienne. 
1794-97.—'*. . . or Hindoo Vedas taught." 
Pursuits of Literature, 6th са. 359. 


VEDDAS, п.р. Ап aboriginal—or 
at least a forest—people of Ceylon. 
The word is said to mean ‘hunters,’ 
[Tam. vedu, ‘hunting’. 


1675. — “The Weddas (who call thom- 
selves Beddas) are all original inhabitants 
from old time, whose descent no one is able 
to tell."—Rykluf van Goens, in Valentijn, 
Ceylon, 208. 

1681.—''In this Land are many of theso 
wild men they call Vaddahs, dwelling near 
no other Inhabitants. They speak tho 
Chingalayes Language. They kill Deer, 
and dry the Flesh over the Firo . . . their 
Food being only Flesh. They aro very 
expert with their Bows, . . . They have no 
Towns nor Houses, only, livo by the waters 
under a Tree.” —Knor, 1-62. 

1770.—'*'The Bedas who were sottled in 


| the northern part of the island (Ceylon) 
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1793.—'* The Governor-General is pleased 
to notify that Mr. Williamson as the Com- 
pany's Vendu Master is to havo the super- 
intendence and management of all Sales at 
the Presidency."—In Sefon-Karv, ii. 99. At 

p. 107, 114, also are notifications of sales 
фу “б. Williamson, Vendu Master." 

[1823.— “Опе of tho chiefs, a crafty old 

е, commonly known by the name of 
‘Lord Rodney' . . . acted as captain of 
the port, interpreter, Vendue-Master and 
master of the ceremonies. . . ."—Oicen, 
Narrative of Voyages to explore the shores of 
Africa, &e., 1. 1/9] 


VENETIAN, s. This is sometimes 
in books of the 18th and preceding 


VELLARD. 


++ « go almost naked, and, upon the whole, 
their manners and government are the same 
with that of the Highlanders of Scotland.” (!) 
—Raynal (tr. 1777), i. 90. 


VELLARD, s. This is а word 
apparently peculiar to the Island of 

mbay, used in the sense which the 
quotation shows. We have failed to 
get any elucidation of it from local 
experience; but there can be little 
doubt that it is a corruption of the 
Port. vallado, ‘a mound or embank- 
ment. [16 is generally known as 
* Hornby's Vellard,’ after the Governor 
of that name; but it seems to have 
been built about 1752, some 20 years 


before Hornby’s time (see Douglus, 


Bombay and W. India, i. 140).] 


1809.— At the foot of the littlo hill of 
Sion is a causeway or vellard, which was 
built by Mr. Duncan, the present Governor, 
across а small arm of the sea, which separates 
Bombay from Salsette. . . . Tho vellard 


was begun A.D. 1797, and finished in 1805, 


at an строе of 50,575 rupecs.”—Maria 
Graham, 8. 


VELLORE, п.р. А town, and for- 
merlya famous fortress in the district 
of N. Arcot, 80 m. W. of Madras. It 
often figures in the wars of the 18th 
century, but is best known in Europe 
for the mutiny of the Sepoys there in 
1806. The etym. of the name Vellar 
is unknown to us. Fra Paolino gives 
itas Velur, ‘the Town of the Lance’; 


and Col. Branfill as * Velür, from Vel, 
а benefit, benefaction.’ 


of the Madras Gloss. 
it from Tam. vel, ‘the babool tree, 
Acacia arabica,’ and йт, * village] 


VENDU-MASTER, s. We know 
this word only from the notifications 
Which we quote. It was probably 
‘taken from the name of some Portu- 
guese office of the same kind. [In the 


quotation given below from Owen itli 


seems that the word was in familiar 
use at Johanna, and the context shows 
that his duty was somewhat like that 


India Gazette of May 17th it pears 
beon an euphemism for HE Eus ES 


Busteed, Ec. 


be carried on Robert 
aud W. Williams, nd опу Gazette, er 


Cox-Stuart 
(Мат. N. Arcot, ii. 417) and the writer 
ee in deriving 


century used for Sequins. See under 
CHIC. Sa 


1542, —'* At the bottom of the cargo (! cifu), 
among the ballast, sho carried 4 big guns 
(tiros), and othors of smaller size, and 60,000 
venetians in gold, which were destined for 
Cojo Cafar, in order that with this money 
he should iu all speed provide necessaries 
for the fleet which was coming:”—Correa, 
iv. 250. 

1075. — Fryer gives among coins and 
weights at Goa : 

‘The Venetian . . . 18 Tangoes, 30 Recs.” 

—p. 206. 

1752.—*' At this juncture a gold mohur is 
found to be worth 14 Arcot Rupees, and a 
Venetian 44 Arcot Rupocs.”—In Long, p. 32. 


VERANDA, з. An open pillared 
gallery round a house, ‘This is one of 
the very perplexing words for which 
at least two origins may be maintained, 
on grounds equally plausible. Besides 
these two, which we shall immediately 
mention, a third has sometimes been 
alleged, which is thus put, forward by 
a well-known French scholar ; 

“Co mot (véranda) n'est lui-même qu'une 
transcription inexacte du Porsan beramada, 
ps terrasso, balcon."—O. Defréméry, in 

ue Critique, 1869, 1st Sem. p. 61. 


Plausible ds this is, it may be re- 
jected. Is it not, however, possible that 
bardmada, the literal meaning of which 
is ‘coming forward, projecting, may 
be a Persian ‘striving after meaning, 
in explanation of the foreign word 
which they may have borrowed ? 

Williams, again, in his Skt. Dict. 
(1872) gives “varanda . . . a veranda, 
à portico. ...’ Moreover Beames in 
his Comparative Grammar of Modern 
Aryan Languages, gives Sansk. baranda, 
‘portico,’ "Bengali baranda, Hind. 
varanda, adding : “Most of our wise- 
acre ülerateurs (qu. littérateurs?) in 
Hindustan now-a-days consider this 
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word to be derived from Pers. bard- 
madah, and write it accordingly. 
is, however, good Sanskrit” (i. 13) 
Fortunately we have in Bishop Caldwell 
a proof that comparative grammar 
does not preclude good manners. Mr. 
Beames was evidently in entire ig- 
norance of the facts which render the 
origin of the Anglo-Indian word so 
curiously ambiguous; but we shall not 
call him the “wise-acre grammarian." 
Varanda, with the meaning in question, 
does not, it may be observed, belong to 
the older Sanskrit, but is only found 
in comparatively modern works.* 

Littré also gives as follows (1874) : 
“Eryn. Verandah, mot rapporté de 
YInde par les Anglais, est la simple 
dégénérescence, ns Jes langues 
modernes de l'Inde, du Sansc. veranda, 
colonnade, de var, couvrir." 

Thot the word as used in England 
and in France was brought by the 
English from India need not be 
doubted. But either in the same 
sense, or in one closely analogous, it. 
appears to have existed, quite in- 
dependently, in Portuguese and 
Spanish ; and the manner in which it 
occurs without explanation in the very 
earliest, narrative of the adventure of 
the Portuguese in India, as quoted 
below, seems almost to preclude the 
possibility of their having learned it 
in that country for the first time; 
whilst its occurrence in P. de Alcala 
ean leave no doubt on the subject. 
[Prof. Skeat says: “If of native Span. 
origin, it may be Span. vara a 
rail. 

Dict. s.v.)-] 


1498.—'*E vào ter comnosco onde esta- 
vamos lançados, em huma varanda onde 
estava hum grando casticall d'arame que 
nos alumeava."'— Roteiro da Viugem de Vasco 
da Gana, 2nd ed., 1861, p. 62, ie. *. . . 
and came to join us where we had been put 
in a varanda, whero thero was a great 
candlestick of brass that gave us light. . . ." 
And Correa, speaking of tho same historical 
passage, though writing at a lator date, 
says: * When the Captain-Major arrived, ho 
was conducted through many courts and 
verandas (muitos pateos e varandas) to a 
dwelling opposito that in which the king 
was... .’—Correa, by Stanley, 193, com- 
pared with original Lendas, I. i. 98. 

1505. — Іп Pedro do Alcala’s Spanish- 
Arabic Vocabulary wo have: 

** Yarandas—Türbuy. 
Varandas assi çårgaba, ¢argab.” 


* This last remark Ís due to A. B. 
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It 


baileus, quo sio como varandas 


Cf. L. uarus, crooked” (Concise 


VERANDA. 
Interpreting these Arabio words, with the 
assistance of Prof. Robertson Smii 


wo find 
that tdrbug is, according to Dozy (Suppi. T- 
430), darbüz, itself taken from dai n 
(тралгёйо>»), ‘a stair-railing, fireguard, bal- 
cony, &c.'; whilst cárgab stands for sarjab, 
a variant (Abul W., p. 795, i.) of tho com- 
moner skarjab, ‘a Tattico, or anything lat- 
ticod, such as a window,—'a balcony, a 
balustrade.’ 

1540.—'' This said, we entred with her 


into an outward court, all about invironod 


with Galleries (cercado a roda de duas ordens 
de varandas) as if jt had been a Cloister of 
Religious persons. . . ."— Pinto (orig. cap. 


Ixxxiii.), in Cogan, 102. 


1553 (but relating events of 1511). 

**. , . assentou Affonso d'Alboquerquo 
com elles, que primeiro que sahissom em 
terra, irom ao seguinto dia, quando agua 
ostivesse estofa, doz bateis a queimar alguns 
sobre о 
mar."— Barros, 1I. vi. 3. 

1563.— №. . . . nevertheless tell mo 
what the treo is like. О. From this 
you can sce tho trees in my garden: thoso 
little ones have been-planted two years, ant 
in four thoy give excellent fruit. . . ." 
Garcia, t. 112. 

1602.—'*Do maneira, quo quando ja El 
Rey (de Pegu) chegava, ti huns for- 
mosos Pacos do muitas camaras, varandas, 
retretes, cozinhas, em que se recolhia com 
suas mulheres. . . ."—Üouto, Dec. vi. Liv. 
vii., cap. viii. 

1611.—“Varanda. Lo entreado de los 
corridores, por ser como varas, per otro 
nombre vareastes quasi varafustes.” — Go- 
barruvias. 

1631.—In Haex, Malay-Latin Vocabulary, 
wo have as a Malay word, **Baranda, Con- 
tignatio vel Solarium.” 

1644.—'' Tho fort (at Cochin) has not now 
the form of a fortress, consisting all of 
Ноте; EM in MIO сарш iyen bee 
а Varanda fron ө river, long 
and 7 wide, . . a Bocarro, MS. Pas. 

1710.—'* Thero are not wanting in Cam- 
Maya great "buildings with their courts, 
varandas, and chambors." — De sd, 
Oriente Conquist, ii. 152. 

1711.—“ The Building is very ancient . . 
and hasa paved ано large Verandas 
or Pinzzas.”—Lockyer, 20. 

c. l714.—'' Varanda. Obra sacada da 
corpo do edificio, cuberta o descuborta, na 
ual so costuma passear, tomar o sol, o 
resco, &c. Pergula.'— Bluteau, В.У. 

1729.—''Baranda. Especie de corredor o 
balaustrada que ordinariamente se colocà 


debante de los altares o escaléras, pompuan 
de balaustres de hierro, bronce, madera, o 
altura de un medio 
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termino al concorso." — Dicc. de la Ling. 
Cast. por la R. Acad. 

1754.—Ives, in describing the Cave of 
Elephanta, speaks twice of **the voranda or 
open gallory."—p. 45. 

1756.—''. . . as soon as it was dark, we 
were all, without distinction, directed by 
the guard sot over us to collect ourselves 
into ono lody, and sit down quietly under 
tho arched Veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison. . . ."—Jfolwell's 
Narr. of the Black Hole [p. 3]; [in Wheeler, 
Early Records, 229). 

c. 1760.—'*. . . Small ranges of pillars 
that support a pent-houso or shed, forming 
what is called, in the Portagac3o lingua- 
franca, Verandas.”—Grose, i. 58. 

1781.—" On mot sur le devant une роо 

lerie appellée varangue, et formóo par le 
toit." Uem, i, 54. Thero is a French 
nautical term, tarangue, ‘the ribs or floor- 
timbers of а ship,’ which seems to have led 
this writer astray here. 

1783.—'* You are conducted by a protty 
steep ascent up the side of a rock, to the 
door of the cave, which enters from the 
North. Ву it you are led first of all into a 
feerandah (!) or piazza which extends from 
East to West 60 feot."—Acct. of some sArti- 
Jicial Caves in the Neighbourhood of Bombay 
(Elephanta), by Afr. W. Hunter, Surgeon in 

he E, Indies. In Archacologia, vii. 287. 

ı “The other gato leads to what in 
this country is called а veranda or feranda 
(printed seranda), which is а kind of piazza 
or Ianding-place beforo you enter the hall.” 
—Letter ica Caves of Ei ШУУ) &с.), from 
Hector Macneil, Esq., ibid. viii, 254. 

1796.—'*. . . Before the lowest (storey) 
there is gener а small hall supported by 
pillars of tekn (Teak) wood, which. is ofa 
"Ee colour and exceedingly hard. This 

all is called varanda, and supplies the 
place of a parlour."— Fra Paolino, E:T. 

1809,.—' In the same verandah are figures 
of natives of every cast and profession.” — 
14. Valentia, i. 424, 


1810.—''Tho viranda keeps off the too 
great glare of the sun, and affords 2 dry 
walk during tho rainy season."— Maria 
Graham, 21, 


0.1816, — *. . . and when Sergeant 
Browne bethought himself of Maryo and 
looked to see whore she was, she was 
conversing up and down the verandah, 
though it was Sunday, with most of tho 
rude s and girls of the barracks."— Afrs, 
Sheruood's Stories, p. 47, ed. 1873. 


URE, s. This word appears | pao 


to have b ised. 

ave been used in the 18th centur 
for vegetables, adapted from the Port, 
verduras, 


1752.—Among minor items of 
from duties in Calcutta we find : ретте 
RS. А. Р. 


“Verd fish LJ 
—In Long, 36. pots, firewood 216 10 6. 


MERGE, S. A term used in S. 
India for rice lands. It is the Port. 


Vársea, Varzia, Vargem, which Vieyra 
defines as ‘a plain field,. or a piece 
of level ground, that is sowed and 
cultivated. 

1749.—". . х 
аз hortas" (see OART).— Treaty, іп Logan, 
Malabar, iii. 48. 

[1772.—'* The estates and verges not yot 
assessed must bo taxed at 10 por cent."— 
Govt. Order, ibid. i. 421.] 


VETTYVER, з. This is the name 
generally used by the French for the 
fragrant grass which we call cuscus 
q.v.) The word is Tamil vettiver, 
from veltu, ‘digging,’ ver, *root?]. 

1800.—** Europeans cool their apartments 
by means of wetted tats (sco TATTY) mado 
of straw or grass, and sometimes of tho 
roots of the wattie waeroo, which, when 
wetted, oxhales a pleasant but faint smell.” 
—Heyne's Tracts, p. 11. 


VIDANA, s. In Ceylon, the title 
of a village head man, «Тһе person 
who conveys the orders of Government 
to the people" (Clough, s.v. vidán). 
It is apparently from the Skt. тайата, 
“... the act of speaking... the 
mouth, face, countenance . . . the front, 
point,” &c. In Javanese wadana (cr 
wadono, in Jav. pronunciation) is “the 
face, front, van ; a chief of high rank: 
a Javanese title” (Crawfurd, s.v.). The 
Javanese title is, we imagine, now only 
traditional; the Ceylonese one has 
followed the usual downward track of 
high titles; we can hardly doubt the 
common Sanskrit origin of both (see 
Athenaeum, April 1, 1882, p. 413, and 
May 13, ibid. p. 602). The derivation 
given by Alwis is probably not in- 
consistent with this. 

1681.—'*The Dissauvas (sce DISSAVE) 
by theso OTID заш se соса до 
oppress and squeez tho people, layin, 
Mulcts upon Tuer on th Bing this oficer 
is tho Dissauva's chief Substituto, who 
ordors and manages all affairs incumbent 
upon his master."— пот, 51. 

1726.—'* Vidanes, tho overseors of vil- 

es, who are charged to seo that no in- 
habitant suffers any injury, and that the 

nd is sown betimes, . . ."— Valentijn 
Cae дава of Officers, &c., 11. 

.—'' Under each (chief) we 
different subordinate Sr Bc рисо 
Vidéna-Aratchies and Vidáns. The last is 
gonio {тош the word (калаа), *command- 
ng, or ‘ordering,’ and means, as Clough 
(p an dofines ie the person io STE 

о orders of the Government to the People.” 
V. de Alvis, in Ceylon Journal, 8, p. 237. 


. as well as vargems lands 


VIHARA, WIHARE. 
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VIHARA, WIHARE, &c, s In 
Ceylon a Buddhist temple. Skt. vihdrd, 
a Buddhist convent, originally the 
hall where the monks met, and thence 
extended to the buildings generally of 
such an institution, and to the shrine 
which was attached to them, much as 
minster has come from monasterium. 
Though there are now no Buddhist 
vihdras in India Proper, the former 
wide diffusion of such -establishments 
has left its trace in the names of many 
noted places: e.g. Bihár, and the t 
province which takes its name; Kuch 
Behdr; the Vihdr water-works at 
Bombay ; and most probably the City 
of Bokhárd itself. [Numerous ruins of 
such buildings have been unearthed in 
N. India, as, for instance, that at 
Sarnath near Benares, of which an 
account is given by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Rep. i. 121). An early use of 
the word (probably in the sense of a 
monastery) is found in the Mathura 
Jain inscription of the 9nd century, 
A.D. in the reign of Huvishka (ibid. 
iii. 33).] 

1681.—“‘ The first and" highest order of 
priests aro tho Zirinanzes,* who are tho 
priests of the Buddow God. Their temples 
are styled Vehars. . . . These . . . only live 
in tho Vihar, and enjoy great Revenues."— 
Knox, Ceylon, 74. 

[1821.—'*The Malwatte and Asgirie wi- 
hares . . . are the two heads of tho 
Boodhaical establishment in Ceylon." — 
dl An Account of the Interior of Ceylon, 


1877.—“‘Twiee a month, when the rules 
of the ordor are read, a monk who had 
broken thom is to confess his crimo; if it 
be slight, somo slight ponance is laid upon 
him, to sweep the court-yard of the wi 
sprinkle tho dust round the sacred bo-trce. 
— Rhys Davids, Buddhism, 169. 


VISS, s. A weight used in S. India 
and in Burma; Tam. tisat, ‘division,’ 
Skt. vihita, ‘distributed.’ In Madras 
it was { of a Madras maund, and=3lb. 
907. avoirdupois. The old scale гап, 
10 pagoda weights = 1 фоат, 40 
pollams 21 viss, 8 viss=1 maund (of 
Q5lhs.), 20 maunds = 1 candy. In 
Burma the viss=100 tikals=3lbs, 5 5}. 
Viss is used in Burma by foreigners, 
but the Burmese call the weight peik- 
tha, probably a corruption of visai. 


* [The first of this word is thera; Bkt. 
sthavira, Hardy (E. Monachism, р. 11) says the 
=Й priests were called térunnánses, from 
Tali thero, Чап elder." 


1554. —'* Tho baar (see BAHAR) of Peguu 
contains 120 bigas; cach bica weighs 10 
ounces} the biga contains 100 ticals; the 
tical weighs 3} ottaras."—1. Nunes, 38. 

1568.—'' This Ganza gocth by weight of 
Byze . . . and commonly a B; of Ganza 
is worth (after our accompt) halfo a ducat." 
—Cacsar Frederike, in Hakl. ii. 367. 

1626.— “In anno 1622 tho Myno was 
shut up... tho comming of tho Mogull's 
Embassadour to this King's Court, with 
his peromptory demand of a Vyse of tho 
fairest diamonds, causod the cessation."— 
Purchas, Pilgrimage, 1003. 

(1727. Viece.” Seo under TICAL. 

[1807.—'' Visay." See under GARCE.] 

1855.—''Tho King last year purchased 
800,000 viss of lead, at 5 tikals (sco TICAL) 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tikals.” 
—Yule, Mission to Ava, 256. 


VIZIER, WUZEER, s Ar.—H. 
wazir, ‘a minister, and usually the 
principal minister, under_a (Mahom- 
medan prince, [In the Koran (cap. 
xx. 30) Moses says: “Give a wazir 
of my family, Harūn (Aaron) my 
brother" In the Ain we have a dis- 
tinction drawn between the Vakil, or 
prime minister, and the Vazir, or 
minister of finance (ed. Blochmann, i. 
597).] In India the Nawab of Oudh 
was long known as ће Мама Wazis, 
the founder of the quasi-inde endent 
dynasty having been Sa'adat Ali Khin, 
S became Sübadür of Oudh, c. 1732, 
and was also Wazir of the Empire, a 
title which became hereditary in his 
family. The title of Nawab Wazir 
merged in that of pddshah, or King, 
assumed by Ghiizi-ud-din Haidar in 
1820, and up to his death still borne 
or claimed by the ex-King Wajid "Alr 
Shah, under surveillance in Calcutta. 
As most titles degenerate, Waztr has 
in Spain become ETUR “а constable,’ 
in Port. alvasil, ‘an alderman.’ 

(1612.—'* Jeffor Basha Vizier and Viceroy 
of the Provinco.”—Danvers, Letters, i. 173.) 

1614.—'* Il primo visir, sopra ogni altro, 
che om allora Nasuh basci genoro dol 
Gran Signore, venno ultimo di tutti, con 

ndissima e ben adorna cavalcata, onfin 
Sella quale andava ogli solo con molta 
gravita.”—P. della Valle (from Constanti- 
nople), i. 43. 


Ww 


AOADASH, s. Japanese waki- 
d, ‘a short sword.’ 


WALER. 968 WANDEROO. 
DRI ОЕ eS 4 e DN ee cd О EE FOR REST 
(1618.—“The Captain Chinesa is fallen at | Egypt and Syria) for a saint, and by 
i a transfer for the shrine of such a 


square with his new wife and hath given 
her his wacadash bidding her cut off hor | saint, [This would be a separate 
building like our family tomb and 


little finger."— Foster, Letters, ii. 18. 
d F DAC wacadash or little cattan:” | у domed. . . . Europeans usu- 
VEM ally call it ‘a little Wali’; or, as they 


а= трее ао pt inches, with | Write it, ‘Fely’; the contained for 
which harikari was committed."—Chamber- | the container; the ‘Santon for the 
*Santon's tomb?" (Burton, Ar. Nights, 


lain, Things Japanese, 3rd ed. 377.] 
: ; i.97)] See under PEER. 


[c. 1590.—'* Tho ascetics who aro thoir 
repositaries of learning, they style Wali, 
whose teaching they implicitly follow.”— 
Al, ed. Jarrett, ii. 119.] 

1869.—* Quant au titre de pir (sco PEER) 
- +. il signific propremont weillard, mais il 
est pris dans ccite circonstance jour désigner 
uno dignité spirituelle erum ento à colle 
des Gur Hindous . . . Beaucoup do cos 
irs sont à leur mort vénérés comme saints ; 
Ta là lo mot pir cst synonymo de Wali, еб 
signifio Saint aussi bien que co dernier 
mot."—Gurcin de Tussy, Itel, Mus. dans 
UInde, 23. 


WALLA, s. This is a popular 
abridgment of Competition-walla, 
under which will be found remarks 
on the termination wali, and illustra- 
tions of its use. 


WANDEROO, s. In Ceylon a 
large kind of monkey, originally de- 
scribed under this name by Knox 
(Presbytes ursinus). The name is, how- 
ever, the generic Singhalese word for 
‘a monkey’ (wanderu, vandura), and 


WALER, s. A horse imported 
from N. South Wales or Australia in 
general. 

1866.—'' Well, young shaver, have you 
scen tho horses? How is the Waler's off 
foreleg 1 "—Trevelyan, Dawk Bungalow, 223. 

1878.— For sale, a brown Waler gelding,” 
&oc.—Madras Mail, Juno 25. 


WALI, s. Two distinct words are 
occasionally written in the same way. 


e Ar. wali. A Mahommedan 
title corresponding to Governor; [ће 
term still in use for the Governor- 
General of a Province as opposed to 
the Muhifiz, or district-governor. In 
E. Arabia the Wali is the Civil 
Governor as opposed to the Amir or 
Military Commandant, Under the 
Caliphate the Wali acted also as 
Prefect of Police (the Indian Faujdar 
—ace FOUJDAR) who is now called 
ам” (Burton, Ar. Nights, i. 238)]. 
t became familiar some years ago in 
connection with Kandahar. It stands 


properly fora governor of the highest | the same with the Hind. bindas Skt. 
class, in the Turkish system superior | опата. Remarks on the disputed 


to a Pasha. Thus, to the common 


Roni in Egypt, the Khedive is still 


identity of Knox’s wanderoo, and the 
different species to which the name 
has been applied, popularly, or by 
naturalists, will be found in Emerson 
Tennent, i. 129-130. 

1681.— Monkeys . . . Some so large as 
our English Spaniel Dogs, of a darkish тау 
colour, and black faces, with great white 


of his would igo to the fatherand say: ‘What 
ero is this pretty daughter of 


Achmath’ (for they call hin the Лайо, or, 
as we CAT M ‘the Vicorogent/')."— 


уй Wanderow.”—Knox, Hist. Rel, of 


Asta. Hamilton, i. 70; [ed. 1744, i. [1803.—''Tho wanderow is remarkablo 
for its great whito beard, which stretches 


[1753.—In Georgia. “Vali, a viceroy de- | quite from to i 
каше immediately from the Sovereigns of while the body is of a dark ara ок 100 
vay, li ү“ which he presides.” — Han- | Ace. of the 1. of Ceylon, 290] г 
Ш 1810.—'*I saw one of the | baboons, 
b. Ar. wali. This is much used in called here Wanderows, on ө top of a 
some Mahommed tries (eg. coconut tree, where he va gathering nuts. 


WANGHEE, WHANGEE. 


1874.—‘‘There are just now sume very 
remarkable monkeys. One is a Macaque 
Another is the Wanderoo, a fellow 
with a great mass of hair round his face, 
and the most awful tecth ever scen in a 
monkey's mouth. This monkey has been 
credited with having killed two niggers 
before he was caught; he comes from Ма- 
Inbar."— F, Buckland, in Liye, 289. 


WANGHEE,WHANGEE,s The 
trade name for a slender yellow bamboo 
with beautifully regular and short 
joints, imported from Japan. We can- 
not give tlie origin of the term with 
any conviction. The two following 
suggestions may embrace or indicate 
the origin. (1) Rumphius mentions 
а kind of bamboo called hy him 
Arundinarbor fera, the native name of 
which is Bulu swangy (see in vol. iv. 
cap. vii, e£ seqq.). As buluh is Malay 
for bamboo, we presume that swangi is 
also Malay, but we do not know its 
meaning. (2). Our friend Professor 
Terrien de la Couperie notes: “In the 
K'ang-hi tze-tien, 118, 119, the Huang- 
tehu is described as follows: ‘A species 
of bamboo, very hard, with the joints 
close together; the skin is as white as 
snow ; the Jarger kind can be used for 
hoats, and the smaller used for pipes, 
&e.’ See also Wells Williams, Syllabic 
Dict. of the Chinese Lang. p. 251. 

[On this Professor Giles writes: 
«Тату? clearly stands for ‘yellow,’ 
аз in JPhangpoo and like combinations. 
The difficulty is with ce, which should 
stand for some word of that sound in 
the Cantonese dialect. There is such 
a word in ‘clothes, skin, sheath? ; and 
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esprit mauvais? ‘Buluh swangi? does 
not appear in Ridley's list as the nanie 
of a bamboo, but he does not profess to 
give all.the Malay plant names.”] 


WATER-CHESTNUT. The trapa 
bispinosa of Roxb.; Hind. singhdrd, 
‘the horned fruit. See SINGARA. 


WEAVER-BIRD, s. Sce BAYA. 


. WEST-COAST, n.p. This expres- 
sion in Dutch India means the west 
coast of Sumatra. This seems also to 
have been the recognised meaning of 
the term at Madras in former days. 
See SLAVE. 

{1685,—‹‹ Order'd that the following goods 
bo laden aboard the Syam Merchent for tho 
West Coast of Sumatra... «"—Pringle, 
Diary Ft. St. Geo. Ist ser. IV. 136 ; also 
seo 136, 138, 163, &c.] 

1747.—'*The Revd. Mr. Francis Fordyco 
being entered оп the Establishment... 
and having several months’ allowance duo 
to him for the West Coast, amounting to 
Pags. 871. 9. . . ."—Ft. St. David's Consm., 
April 30, MS. in India Office. The letter 
appended shows that the chaplain had been 
ned to Bencoolen. See also Wheeler, 
i. 148. 


WHAMPOA, п.р. In former days 
the anchorage of Бех и ships in 
the river of Canton, some distance 
below that city. [The name is pro- 
nounced JFongpo (Ball, Things Chinese, 
érd ed. 631).] 

1770.—''Now all European ships аго 
obliged to anchor at Houang.poa, threo 
leagues from tho city" (Canton).— Ztayaa!, 
tr. 1777, ii. 258. 


‘yellow skin (or sheath)’ would form |. 


just such a combination as the Chinese 
would be likely to employ. The 
suggestion of Terrien de la Couperie 
is not to the purpose." бо Mr. C. M. 
Gardner writes: “The word Jucan 
has many meanings in Chinese accord- 
ing to the tone in which it is eaid. 
Haang-chi téng or hwangee-téng might 
be ‘yellow-corticled cane? The word 
chuh means ‘bamboo,’ and Mwang-chuh 
might be * yellow or Imperial bamboo. 
IVan means a ‘myriad,’ chù ‘utensil? ; 
wan-cht téng might mean a kind of 
cane ‘good for all kinds of uses? 
Wan-chuh is a particular kind of 
bamboo from which paper is made 
in W. Hapei.” 

Mr. Skeat writes: *** Buluh svangi? 
is correct Malay. Favre in his Malay- 
Fr. Dict. has *suwdngi, esprit, spectre, 


WHISTLING TEAL, s This in 
Jerdon is given as Dendrocygna Awsuree 
of Sykes. Latin namés given to birds 
and beasts might at least fulfil one 
object of Latin names, in being in- 
telligible and pronounceable by foreign 
nations. We have seldom met with a 
more barbarous combination of im- 
ү words than this. А numerous 
lock of these whistlers is sometimes 
seen in Bengal sitting in a tree, a 
curious habit for ducks. 


WHITE ANTS. See ANTS, WHITE. 


WHITE JACKET, s. The old 
custom in the hot weather, in the 
family or at bachelor лез, was to 
wear this'at dinner; and one or more 
dozens of white jackets were a regular 


WINTER. 


item in an Indian outfit. They are 
now, we believe, altogether, and for 
many years obsolete. "e They certainly 
came again into common use some 20 
years ago.] But though one reads 
under every generation of British 
India that they had gone out of use, 
they did actually survive to the 
middle of the last century, for I can 
remember a white-jacket dinner in 
Fort William in 1849. [The late Mr. 
Bridgman of Gorakhpur, whose recol- 
lection of India dated from the earlier 
part of the Jast century told me that 
in his younger days the rule at Cal- 
cutta was that the guest always arrived 
at his host’s house in the full evening- 
dress of the time, on which his host 
meeting him at the door expressed his 
regret that he had not chosen a cooler 
dress; on which the guest’s Bearer 
always, as if ly accident, appeared 
from round the corner with a nankeen 
jacket, which was then and there put 
on, But it would have been opposed 
to etiquette for the guest to appear in 
such a dress without express invitation. ] 
1808.—''It was formerly the fashion for 
gentlemen to dress in white jackets on all 
occasions, which were well suited to the 
country, but being thought too much an 
undress for public occasions, they are now 
laid aside for English cloth."—Jd. Valentia, 
[c. 1848.—'*. . . . a white jacket being 
evening dress for a dinner-party. . . ."— 
Berncastle, Voyage to China, тиит а Visit 
4o the Bombay Pres. i. 93.] 


WINTER, s This term is con- 
stantly applied by the old writers to 
the rainy season, a usage now quite un- 
known to Anglo-Indians. It may have 
originated in the fact that winter is in 
many parts of the Mediterranean coast 
зо frequently a season of rain, whilst 
rain ìs rare in summer. Compare the 
fact that shita in Arabic is inditlerently 
‘winter,’ or ‘rain’; the winter season 
being the rainy season, Shitā is the 
same word that appears in Canticles ii. 
11: “The winter (sethar) is past, the 
Tain is over and gone.” 

1513,—'' And so they sot out, and t 
arrived at Surat (баг аб) in m E 


өп 
over, they went to Goa in two foists nnd 
other vessels, and in one of these was the 
ganda, (rhinoceros), the sight of which 
made x great commotion when landed at 
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1563.—“R. . . . In what time of the year 
does this disease (morzi, Mort-de-chien) 
mostly occur ? 

“O, .. . It occurs mostly in June and 
July (which is tho winter-time in this 
country). . . ."—G«rcia, f. 76у. 

с. 1567. — “Da Bezeneger a Goa sono 
d'estate otto giornate di viaggio: ma noi lo 
facessimo di mezo l'inverno, il meso de 
Luglio.” —Cesare Federici, in Ramusio, iii. 

1583.—“ Il uerno in questo paeso ё il 
Maggio, Giugno, Luglio с Agosto, e il resto 
dell anno Ф state. Ma beno è da notare 
cho qui la stagione nō si puo chiamar uerno 
rispetto al freddo, che nà vi regna mai, 
mà solo per cagione de' venti, c delle gran 
pioggie. . . ."—Gasparo Bulli, f. 67v. 

1581.—''Noto that the Citio of Goa is 
tho principall place of all the Oriental India, 
and the winter thus beginneth tho 15 of 
May, with very great rüine,"— Zarret, in 
Най. ii, 413. 

[1592.—See under PENANG.] 

1610. — “The Winter hecro hegiuneth 
about the first of Iuno and durcth till the 
twenticth of September, but not with con- 
tinuall raines as at Goa, but for some sixe 
or seuen dayes every change and full, with 
much wind, thunder and raino.”—J*inch, in 
Purchas, i. 423. 

c. 1610.—''L'hyver commence au mois 
d'Avril, ct dure six mois."—Pyrard de Lacal, 
i. 78: [Hak. Soc. i, 104, and sco i. 64, ii. 31]. 

16413.—'*:. . . des Galiottes (qui sortent 
tous les ans pour fairo la guerre aux Mala- 
bares . . . et cela est onuiron la May- 
Septembre, lors que leur hyuer est passé. 
. e 2" —Mocyuet, 947. гм, 

1633.—** Dans les Indes il y а deux Estez 
ot deux Hyuers, ou pour mieux diro vn 
Printemps perpetuel, parce que les arbres 
y sont tousiours verds: premier Esté 
commance au mois de Mars, et finit au 
mois de May, que est la commancement de 
Vhyuer do pluye, qui continuo iusques en 
Septembre plouuant incessament cos quatro 
mois, en sorto que les Karauanes, ny les 
Patmars (see PATTAMAR, a) no vont ne 
viennent: i'ay estó quaranto iours sans 
рғ sortir dela maison. . . . Lo second 
Zsté est depuis Octobre iusques en De- 
combre, an quel mois il commance à faire 
froid . . . ce froid est le second Hyuer qui 
finit au mois de Mars."—J/c la Boullaye-le- 
Gouz, ed. 1657, p. 244-245. 

1065.—''L'Hyver se sait sentir. Elcom- 
menca en Juin per quantitó do pluies et do 
tonueres."— T/tecenot, v. 311. 

1678.—“. . . In Winter (when they 
rarely stir) they have a Afwmjama, ог Wax 
Cloth to throw overjit,.. . ."— F'ryer, 410. 

169I.—''In orà Occidentali, quae Afaia- 
larorum est, å mense Aprili in 
Septembrem usque dominatur; in littore 
verà Orientali, quod Hollandi de Must ban 
Ehoromandel, Oram Coromandellae vocant 
trans illos montes, in iisdem latitudinis 
gradibus, contrarió plan’ modó 4 Septembri 
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usque ad Aprilem hyemem habent.”—Joli 
Ший ad suam Historiam Commentarius, 


1770. — “Tho mere breadth of these 
mountains divides summer from winter, 
that is to say, the season of fino weather 
from the miny „++ аП that is meant by 
winter in India is the time of the year 
when tho clouds . . . are driven violontly 
by the winds against tho mountains," &c.— 
Jiaynal, tr. 1777, i. 94. 


WOOD-APPLE, s [According to 
the Madras Gloss. also known as Curd 
Fruit, Monkey Fruit, and Elephant 
Apple, because it is like an elephant’s 
skin.] A wild fruit of the N.O. 
Aurantiaceae growing in all the drier 
puts of India (Feronia elephantum, 
Correa). It is somewhat like the bel 
(see BAEL) but with a still harder 
shell, and possesses some of its 
medicinal virtue. In the native phar- 
шасорссіа it is sometimes substituted 
(Moodeen Sherif, [Watt, Econ. Dict. iii. 
324 seqq.) Buchanan-Hamilton calls 
it the Kot-bel (Kathbel), (Eastern India, 
ii. 787)]. 

1875. — “Once upon a time it was an- 
nounced that tho Pádsháh was about to 
pass through a certain remote villago of 
Upper India. And tho village heads gathered 
in pancháyat to consider what offering they 
could present on such an unexampled occa- 
sion. Two products only of the village 
lands were decmed fit to serve as nazrína. 
One was the custard-apple, the other was 
tho wood-apple ...a wild fruit with а 
very hard shelly rind, something like a 
large lemon or small citron converted into 
wood. After many pros and cons, the cus- 
tard-apple carried the day, and the village 
eldersaccordingly, when the king appeared, 
made salám, and presented a large basket 
of custard-apples. His Majesty did not 
accept the offering graciously, but with 
ERA abusive language nt being stopped to 
reccivo such trash, pelted the simplotons 
with their offering, till the whole basketful 
had been squashed upon their venerablo 
heads. They retired, abashed indeed, but 
devoutly thanking heaven that the offering 
had not beon of wood-apples !"—Some Un- 
scientific Notes on the History of Plants by 
H. Y.) in Geog. Mag., 1875, pp. 49-50. The 
story was heard many years ago from 
Major n Yule, for whom see under 

О b 


WOOD-OIL, or GURJUN OIL, s. 
Beng.—H. garjan. „А, thin, balsam oil 
drawn from a great forest tree (N.O. 
Dipterocarpeae) Dipterocarpus turbin- 
atus, Gaertn., and from several other 
species of Dipt., which are among the 
finest trees of Transgangetic India. 
Trees of this N.O. abound also in the 
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Malay Archipelago, whilst almost un- 
known in other parts of the’ world, 
The celebrated Borneo camplior is the 
product of one such tree, and the saul- 
wood of India of another. Much 
wood-oil is exported from the Burmese 
rovinces, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Siam. It is mudh used in the East as 
a natural varnish and preservative of 
timber; and in Indian hospitals it is 
employed as a substitute ior copaiva, 
and as a remedy for leprosy (Hanbury 
d: Flückiger, Watt, Econ. Dict. iii. 167 
seqq.). The first mention we know of 
is 1709 in Dalrymple's Or. Repertory 
іп а list of Burma products (i. 109). 


WOOLOCK, OOLOCK, s. [Platts 
in his Hind. Dict. gives uldq, uldk, as 
Turkish, meaning ‘a kind of small 
hoat? Mr. Grierson (Bihar Peasant 
Life, 42), among the larger kinds of 
boats, gives wuldid, “ which has a long 
narrow bow overhanging the water in 
front.” Both he and Mr. Grant (Rural 
Life in Bengal, 25) give drawings of 
this boat, and the latter writes: “First 
we have the bulky Oolák, or bagga 
boat of Bengal, sometimes as gigantic 
as the Putelee (see PATTELLO), and 
used for much the same pu , 
This last-named vessel is a clinker- 
built boat—that is having the planks 
overlapping each other, like those in a 
London wherry ; whereas in tlie round 
smooth-sided oolak and most country 
boats, they are laid edge to edge, and 
fastened with iron clamps, having the 
appearance of being stitched.”] 


1679. — ** Messrs, Vincent" (Ко)... 
“тоё tho Agent (on the Hoogly К.) in 
Budgeroes and Oolankes.”—Fort St. Geo. 
Conans., Sopt. 14. In Notes and Exts., 
Madras, 1871. 5 

[1683.—'*. . . 10 Ulocks for Souldiers, 
etc." — Hedges, Diary, Hak. Soc. i. 76. 


(1760.—20 Hoolucks 6 Oars nt 28 Rs. 
per month.”—In Long, 227.] 


1764. — “Thon the Manjees went after 
em in a wollock to look aftor him."—Jbid. 


1781. -– ‘Tho same day will be sold a 
erent end Wollock-built Budgerow. ...” 
—India Gazette, April 14. 


1799.—'* Wo saw not less than 200 
boats at the different quays, which on an 
average might be reckoned each at 60 tons 
en, all provided with good roofs, and 
masted after the country manner. They 
seemed much better constructed than the 


заар wullocks of Bengal." — Symes, 
Ara, 
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vestigate the nature of a kind of Steel, 
manufactured at Bombay, and there 
called Wootz . . . by George Pearson, 
M.D.” ` This paper is quoted below. 

The word has never since been re- 
cognised as the name of steel in any 
language, and it would seem to have 
originated in some clerical error, or 
misreading, very possibly for лсооЁ, Te- 
presenting the Canarese ukku (pron. 
wukku) ‘steel? Another Suggestion 
has been made by Dr. Edward Balfour. 
He states that uchcha and nicha (Hindi 
uncha-nicha, in reality for ‘high? and 
‘low’) are used in Canarese speaking 
districts to gente ано, and inferior 

descriptions of an article, and supposes 
коке Буз enon formerly | that wootz may have been a misunder- 

Deputy of tho Myo-wun of tho Pr. of | standing of uchcha, ‘of superior quality." 

Pegu (Гау-оон of Symes). The former suggestion seems to us pre- 
pe Mel ee of Customs | ferable. [The Madras Gloss. gives as 

(LED) i local names of steel, Cán. ukku, Tel. 
ukku, Tam. and Malayàül. итий и, and. 
derives wootz from Skt. uééa, whence 
comes Н. uzichd.] 

The article was no doubt the famous 
‘Indian Steel,’ the oléypos "lvólkós ка? 
стӧрюра of the Periplus, the material 
of the Indiau swords celebrated in 
many an Arabic poem, the alhinde of 
old Spanish, the hundwdnt of the 
Persian traders, ondanique of Marco 
Polo, the tron exported by the Portu- 
guese in the 16th century from Bati- 
calà (see BATCUL) in Canara and other 
parts (see Correa passim). In a letter 
| af the King to the Goa Government 
in 1591 he animadverts on the great 
amount of iron and steel permitted to 
be exported from Chaul, for sale on 
the African coast and to the Turks in 
the Red Sea (Archiv. Port. Orient., Fasc. 
3, 318). 

1795. — “Dr. Scott, of Bombay, in a 
letter to the President, acquainted him 
that he had sent over specimens of a sub- 
stance known by tho name of Wootz; 
which is considered to be a kind of stcel, 
and isin high esteem among tho Indians.” 
—Phil. Trans. for 1795, Pt. ii. p. 322. 

[1814.—See ап account of wootz, in 
Heyne’s Tracts, 362 seqq.) 

1841. — “Tho cakes of steel are called 
Wootz; they differ materially in quality, 
according to the nature of the ore, but aro 
generally Tory good stoel, and are sent into 
Porsia and Turkey. ... . It may bo ren- 
dered self-evident that the figure or pattern 
(of Damascus stecl) so long sought after 
exists in the cakes of Wootz, and only 
requires to be produced by the action of 
diluted acids . . . it is therefore hi hly 
probable that the ancient blades (ot Da 


WOON, s. Burm. wun, ‘a governor 
or officer of administration’; literally 
‘a burden, hence presumably the 
‘Bearer of the Burden.’ Of this there 
are various well-known compounds, e.g.: 

Woon-gyee, i.e. *Wun-gw or Great 
Minister, a member of the High 
Council of State or Cabinct, called 
the Hlot-dau (soo LOTOO). _ А 

Woon-douk, ie. Wun-duuk, lit. ‘the 
prop of the Wun’; а sort of Adlatus, 
or Minister of an inferior class. We 
have recently seen а Burmeso опту 
to tho French Govornment designa! 
as ** M, Woondouk.” f 

Atwen-wun, Ministor of tho Interior 
(of tho Court) or Houschold. 

Myo-wun, Provincial Governor ( May- 


WOORDY-MAJOR, s. The title 
of a native adjutant in regiments of 
Indian Irregular Cavalry. Both the 
rationale of the compound title, and 
the etymology of wardi, are obscure. 
Platts gives Hind. sardi or wrdi, 
*uniform of a soldier, badge or dress 
of office,’ as the first part of the com- 
pound, with a questionable Skt. ety- 
mology, viruda, ‘crying, proclaiming, 
n panegyric? „But there is also Ar. 
wird, ‘a flight of birds,’ and then also 
*a troop or squadron,’ which is perhaps 
as probable. [Others, again, as шап; 
military titles have come from 
India, connect it with Can. varadi, 
‘news, an order.’] 

[1781.—'. . . We made the wurdee 
wollah acquainted with tho circumstance. 
e e 3 —Forret, Bomlay Letters, ti. 893. 

(1861.—‘‘The senior Ressaldar (native 
сташ) and the Woordie Major (nativo 

jutant) . . . reported that the sepoys 
were trying to tampor with his men."— 
Cave- Browae, Punjab aud. Delhi, і. 190.] 


WOOTZ, s. This is an odd name 
which has attached itself in books to 
the so-called ‘natural steel? of S. India, 
made especially in Salem, and in some 
parts of Mysore. It is prepared from 
small bits of malleable iron (made 
from magnetic ore) which are packed 
In crucibles with pieces of a particular 
wood (Cassia auriculata), and covered 
with leaves and id e word first 
appears in a paper before the 
F al Society, June 11, 1795, called : 

Experiments and observations to in- 
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mascus) wore made of this stool."—]W'ilEin- | trade. . . . We therefore positively order 


son, Engincs of War, pp. 203-206. 

1864. — “Damascus was long celebrated 
for tho manufacture of its sword blades, 
which it has been conjectured were made 
from the wootz of India."—Percy's Metal- 
lurgy, Iron and Steel, 860. 


WRITER, s. 


(a). The rank and style of the junior 
grade of covenanted civil servants of 
the Е.І. Company. Technically it 
has been obsolete since the abolition 
of the old grades in 1833. The term 
no doubt originally described the duty 
of these young men; they were the 
clerks of the factories. 


(b). A copying clerk in an office, 
native or European. 

a— 

1673.—'*'The wholo Mass of the Com- 
pany’s Servants may be comprehended in 
thoso Classes, viz., Merchants, Factors, and 
Writers."—Fryer, 81. 

[1075-6.—8ee under FACTOR.] 


1676.—‘‘Thero are some of the Writers 
who by their lives are not a little scan- 
galoon Ted from a Chaplain, in Wheeler, 
i. 64. 

1683. — “Mr. Richard More, one that 
came out a Writer оп уе Herbert, left this 
World for a better. Y* Lord prepare us 
all to follow him !”—Hedges, Diary, Aug. 
22; [Hak. Soc. i. 105]. 

1747.—'*82. Mr. ROBERT CLIVE, Writer 
in the Servico, being of a Martial Disposi- 
tion, and having acted as a Volunteer in 
our late Engagements, We have ranted 
him au Ensign's Commission, upon his Ap- 
plication for the samo."—Lotier from tho 
Council at Ft. St. David to tho Hoüble. 
Court of Directors, dd. 2d. May, 1747 (MS. 
in India Office). 

1758. — “As we аго sensiblo that our 
junior servanis of tho rank of Writers at 

ngalare not upon the whole on so 
a footing as olsowhoro, wo do hereby direct 
that tho future appointments to a Writer 
for salary, dict money, and all allowances 
whatever, be 400 Rupoes per annum, which 
mark of our favour and attention, properly 
attended to, must provont their rollections 
on what we shall further order in rogard 
to them as having any other object or 
foundation than their particular interest 
and happiness."—Court's Letter, March 3, in 
Leng, 129. (Tho ‘further order’ is the 
prohibition of palankins, &c.—sco PALAN- 

EEN.) 

c. 1700. — “It was in tho station of a 
covenant servant and writer, to the East 
India Company, that in tho month of 
March, 1750, I ombarked."—Grose, i. 1. 

1762.—'* We aro well assured that ono 
groat reason of tho Writers neglecting the 

mpany's business is engaging too soon in 


that none of the Writers on your establish- 
ment havo tho benefit or liberty of Dusticks 
(seo DUSTUCK) until the times of their 
respectivo writerships are expired, and thoy 
commence Factors, with this oxcoption. 
‚+ -"—Court's Letter, Dec. 17, in Long, 287. 


1705. — ‘‘Having obtained tho nppoint- 
ment of a Writer in the East India Com- 
pany’ service at Bombay, I embarked with 

4 other passengers . . . before I had 
attained my sixteenth year.”—Forbes, Or. 
Мет. i. 5; [2nd ed. i. 1]. 


1769.—'* Tho Writers of Madras aro ox- 
ceedingly proud, and have the knack of 
forgetting their old acquaintances.” — Ld. 
Teigninonth, Mem. i. 90. 


1788.— Га the first placo all the persons 
who go abroad in tho Company's civil 
service, enter as clerks in the counting- 
house, and are called by a name to corre- 
оз with it, Writers. In that condition 
they are obliged to serve five years.” — 
Burke, & 
Fob, 178 


b.— 

1761.—** Resolutions aad orders.—That no 
Moonshee, Linguist, Banian (sco BAN- 
YAN), or Writer be allowed to any ollicer 
except tho Commandor-in-Chief and th 
commanders of detachments. . . ."—Ft. 
William Consus, In Long, 962. 

[1860.—*: Foliowing him are the krünees 
(see CRANNY), or writers, on salaries 
varying, according to their duties and 
abilities, from five to thirty roopoes." — 
Grant, Rural L. in Bengal, 138-9.] 


WUG,s. We give this Belüch word 
for loot on the high authority quoted. 
(On this Mr. M. L. Dames writes: 
“This is not, strictly speaking, а 
Balochi word, but Sindhi, in the form 
wag or wagu, The Balochi word is bag, 
but I cannot say for certain whether 
it is borrowed from Sindhi by Balochi, 
or vice verat. The meaning, however, 
is not loot, but ‘a herd of camels.’ It 
is probable that on the occasion re- 
ferred to the loot consisted of a herd 
of camels, and this would easily give 
rise to the idea that the word meant 
loot. It is one of the commonest forms 
of plunder in those regions, and I have 
often heard Balochis, when narratin, 
their raids, describe how they had 
carried off a ‘bag? ”] 

1815.—'*In ono hunt after wug, as tho 
Beloochees call plunder, 200 of that beauti- 
ful regiment, the 2nd Europeans, marched 
incessantly for 15 hours over such ground 
as I suppose the world cannot match for 
ravines, except in places where it is impos- 
sible to march at all."—Zetter of Sir C. 
Napier, in Life, iii. 298. 


% on Hastings’ Impeachment, 
In Works, vii, 292, 


XERAFINE, XERAFIM. 


x 
XERAFINE, XERAFIM, &с, 5- 


Tlie word in this form represents a 
silver coin formerly current at Goa 
and several other Eastern ports, M 
value somewhat less than 15. б. It 
varied in Portuguese currency from 
300 {о 360 rca But in this case as 1n 
so many others the term is a corrup- 
tion applied to a degenerated value. 
The original is the Arabic ashrafi (see 
ASHRAFEE) (or sharifi, ‘noble’—com- 
pare the medieval coin so called), 
which was applied properly to tlie 
gold dindr, but was also in India, and 
still is occasionally ly natives, applied 
to the gold mohur. Ashrafi for a gold 
«таг (value in gold about 11s. 60.) 
occurs frequently in the ‘1001 Nights,’ 
as Dozy states, and he gives various 
other quotations of the word in 
different forms (pp. 353-354 ; [Burton, 
Ar, Nights, x. 160, 376]). Aigrefin, the 
name of a coin once known in France, 
is according to Littré also a corrup- 
tion of ashraji. 


1498.—''And (tho King of Calicut) said 
that they should tell tho Captain that if he 
wished to go ho must give him 600 xarifes, 
and that soon, and that this was the custom 
of that country, and of those who came 
thither."— Zto(ciro de V. da G. 79. 

1510.—'* When a now Sultan succeeds to 
the throne, ono of his lords, who aro called 
Amirra (Ameer), says to him: ‘Lord, I 
havo been for so long а time your slave, 
give mo Damascus, and I will give you 
100,000 or 200,000 teraphim of gold. "— 
Varthema, 10. 

» "Every Mameluke, great or little, 
has for his pay six saráphi рог month."— 


id. 18. 


p» — ‘Our captain sent for tho superior 
of tho said mosque, to whom ho said: that 
he should show him the body of Nabi— 
this Nabi means the Prophet Mahomet 
—that he would give him 3000 seraphim 
of gold."—JZLid. 29. This one eccentric 
traveller gives thus three different forms. 


1513.—“ . . . hunc regem Affonsus idem, 
urbe opuletissima et praecipua emporio 
Armusio vi capto, quindecim milliù Serap- 
inorü, ca est aurea moneta ducatis equi- 
valés annuü nobis tributariü effecerat."— 
ене линин Regis, 95. In the 
receding the word seems ply 
P ding і to apply to the 
1523.—" And by certain information of 
reons who knew the facts... Antonio 
е Saldanha . . . agreed with the said King 
Turuxa (Türün Shih), . . . that the said 
King . . . should pay to the King Our 
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lord 10,000 xarafins more yearly . . . in 


‘all 25,000 xarafins.”—Zombo da India, Suh- 


sidios, 79. ‘This is the gold mohur. 

1540. — ‘This year его was such n 
famine in Choromandol, that it left nearly 
the whole land depopulated with the mor 
tality, and people ato their fellow men. 
Such a thing never was heard of on that 
Coast, where formerly there was such an 
abundance of rice, that in the port of 
Negapatam I have often seen moro than 
700 sail take cargocs amounting to more 
than 20,000 moios (the moyo = 29,39 bushels) 
of rico. . . . This year of famine the Portu- 
guese of the town of St. Thomé did much 
good to the people, helping them with 
quantities of rice and millet, and coco-nuts 
and jagra (sec JAGGERY), which they 
imported in their vessels from other parts, 
and sold in retail to the people at far lower 
prices than they could have got if they 
wished it; and some rich people caused 
quantities of rice to bo boiled in their 
houses, and gave it boiled down in the 
water to the people to drink, all for the 
love of God. . . . This famine lasted a 
whole year, and it spread to other parts, 
but was not хо bad as in Choromandel. 
The King of Bisnagar, who was sovereign 
of that torritory, heard of the humanity and 
boneficence of the Portuguese to the people 
of the country, and he was greatly pleased 
thereat, and ‘sent an cla (sco OLLAH) of 
thanks to the residents of 5. Thomé. And 
this same year there was such a scarcity of 
provisions in tho harbours of the Straits, 
that in Aden a load (furdo) of rice fetched 
forty xarafis, cach worth a cruzado, . . ."— 
Correa, iv. 131-132. 

1598. — “Tho chief and most common 
moncy (at Goa) is called Pardauuc (Pardao 
Xeraphin. lt is of silver, but of smal 
valuo. They strike it at Goa, and ii is 
marked on ono sido with tho imago of St. 
Sebastian, on the other with 3 or 4 arrows 
in a sheaf. It is worth 3 testoons or 300 
Reys (Reas) of Portugal, more or less."— 
Linschoten (from French ed. 71) ; [Hak. Soc. 
i. 241, and compare i. 190; and see another 
version of tho samo passago under PAR- 
DAO}. 

1610. — “ Inprimis of Serafüns Ecberi, 
which be ten Rupias (Rupee) a piece, thoro 
аго sixtic Leckes (Lack).” — Hawkins, in 
Purchas i. 217. Here the gold mohur 
is meant. 

c. 1610,—‘ Les pièces d'or sont cherafins 
à vingt-cinq sols pitee.”"—Pyrard da Laval, 
ii. 40; [Hak. Soc. ii. 69, reading cherufinsj. 

1653.—'* Monaoyes courantes d Goa. 
“Sequin de Veniso . 21 tangues (Tanga) 

* * * * 


Reale d'Espagne . 12 tangues. 
Abassis de Perse . 3tangues. 
Pardaux(Pardao) . 5 tangues. 
Scherephi . . 6 tangucs. 
Жора (Rupee) du 


Mogol . . 6 tangucs. 
Tanguo . . .20 bousserouquo 
(Budgrook)." 


De la Boullaye-le-Gouz, 1657, 530. 


we 
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с. 16:5. — “ Coins . . . of Rajapore. 
Imaginary Coins. "Tho Pagod (P а) is 
34 Rupees, 48 Juitals (see JEETUL) is one 
Fagod. 10 and 4 Larees (Larin) is 1 Pagod. 
Zeraphins 21, 1 Old Dollar. 


“Coins and weights of Bombaim. 3 |_X 


Larees is l Zeraphin. 80 Raies (Reas) 1 
Larco, 1 Pice is 10 haies. Tho Raics aro 
imaginary, 

“Coins and weights in Goa. . . . Tho 
Cruzado of gold, 12 zerapnins, The Zera- 
phim, 5 Tango, The Tango (Tanga), 5 
Vinteens, The Vinteen, 15 Basrooks (Bude. 
rook), whereof 75 make a Tango. And 
Rees make a Tango.” —Fryer, 900. 

1690.— dw. gr. 
“ The Gold St. Thoma : . 2 Д 

The Silv. Sherephene . . 7 4.” 

Тае of Coins, in Ocington. 

1727.—“ Their Soldiers Pay (at Goa) is 
very small and ill paid. 4 су have but 
six Xerapheens per Month, and two Suits 
of Calico, stript or cheequered, in a. Year 
zo; «ud a Xerapheen is worth about 
sixteen Pence half Репу Stc. "— 4. Hamiltcr, 
i. 249; [ed. 1741, i. 252]. 

1760.—*: You shall coin Gold and silver 
of equal weight and fineness with tho Ash- 
refees (Ashrafee) and Rupees of Moorshed- 
abad, in the name of Calcutta.” —Nairab's 
Perwannah for чаі. of а Mint in Culeatla, 
in Long, ‘ 


c. 1814.—'* Sahibs now are very different 
from what they once were. When I was a 
young man with an officer in the camp 


75 ГАК. 
а 
Cotoxa (Koto sha) a rs to bo Kutb Khan 
of tho Mahommedar] istorian tiene 
Another curious example of Portuguesa 
nomenclature is that given to tho first 
Mahommedan king of Malacca by Barros, 
aguem Darzá (ЇЇ. vi. 1), hy Alboquerque 
Xaquendarza (Comm. Pt. III. ch. 17). This 
name is rendered by Lasson’s ponderous 
lore into Skt. Sukanadhara, “d. h. Besitzer 
kräftiger Besinnungen" (or ** Possessor, of 
strong recollections," — Jad. Alt. iv. 510), 
whereas it is simply tho Portugueso way 
of writing Sikandar Shah! [So Linschoten 
Hek. Soc. ii. 183) writes Xatamas for Shat 
атазр.]. For other oxamples, seo Codo- 
Idalcan. 


Y 


YABOO, s. Pers ydbü, which is 
perhaps a corruption of Ar. ya’bah, de- 
fined by Johnson as ‘a swift and long 
horse’ A nag such as we call ‘A 
palloway,’ а large pony or small hardy 
horse ; the term in India is generally 
applied to a very useful class of 
animals brought from Afghanistan, 


[c. 1590.—** Tho fifth class (удых horses) 
are bred in this country, but fall short in 


of Tat lik Sahib (Lord Lake) tho sahibs | Strength and size, ‘Their performances also 


would give an «Arai (Ashrafee), when now 
thoy think twice hefore taking out a rupee.” 
—Prrsonal Reminiscences of an old. Khar- 


sens Conversation, Were the gold mohur 
1s meant. 


XERCANSOR, np. This is a 
curious example of the manner in 
which the Portuguese historians repre- 
sent Mahomiuedan names, Xereansor 
does really very fairly represent pho- 
netically the name of Sher Khan. Sar, 
the famous rival and displacer of 
Humüyün, under the title of Sher 
Shah. 


c. 1538.—'* But the King of Bengal, scoing 
himself very powerful in the kingdom of 
the Patans, scized the king and took his 
kingdom from him . . . and made Governor 
of the kingdom a great lord, a vassal of his, 
called Cotoxa, and then leaving everything 
in good order, returned to Bengal. The 
administrator Cotoxa took the field with a 
great array, having with him а Patan 
Captain called Xercansor, a valiant cavalier, 
much esteemed by all."—Currca, ii. 719. 

The kingdom of the Patans appears to be 
Behar, where various Afghan chicfs tried to 
establish themselves after the conquest of 
Delhi by Baber. It would take more scarch 
than it is worth to elucidate the story as 
told by Correa, Lut sec Elliot, iv. 333. 


are mostly bad. They are the offspring of 

rki horses with an inferior breed."— 
Ain, ed. Blockmann, i. 231.) 

1754.—“There are in the highland coun- 
try of KANDAHAR and CABUL a small kind 
of horses called Yabous, which aro very 
serviceablo."— Панаму, Travels, її. 367. 

[1839.—'* A. very strong and usoful breed 
of ponies, called Yauboos, is however reared, 
реа about Baumiaun. They are used 
lo carry baggage, and can bear a great load, 
but do not stand a long continuance of hard 
work so well as mules,"— Elphinstone, Caubul, 
ed. 1842, 1. 189.] 


YAK, s The Tibetan ox (Bos 
grunniens, L, Pozphagus of Gray), be- 
longing to the Bisontine group of 
Bovinae. It is spoken of in Bogle’s 
Journal under the odd name of the 
“cow-tailed cow,” which is a literal 
sort of translation of the Hind. name 
chdori gdo, clitoris (sec CHOWRY), hav- 
ing heen usually called “cow-tails” 
in the 18th century. [The usual 
native name for the beast in N. India 
is suragd'o, which comes from Skt. 
surabht, *pleasing/] The name yak 
| does not appear in Buffon, who. calls 
it the ‘Tartarian cow, nor is it found 
in the 3rd cd. of Pennant's H. of Quad- 


YAK. 


rupeds (1793), though there is a fair 
т КЫ d animal as Bos grunniens 
of Lin, and a poor engraving. A’ 
though the word occurs in Della 
Penna’s account of Tibet, written in 
1730, as quoted below, its first appear- 
ance in print was, as far as we can 
ascertain, in Turner's Mission to Tibet. 
It is the Tib. (roh Jüsche's Dict. 
gyag. The anima is mentioned twice, 
though in a conf 

manner, by Aelian; and somewhat 
more correctly by Cosmas. Doth have 
got the same fable about it. It is in 
medieval times described by Rubruk. 
The domestic yak is in Tibet the 


ordinary beast of burden, and is much 


ridden. Its hair is woven into tents, 
and spun into ropes ; its milk a EE 
le 


of diet, and its dung of fuel. 1 
wild yak is a magnificent animal, 
standing sometimes 18 hands high, 
and weighing 1600 to 1800 lbs. and 
multiplies to an astonishing extent 
on the high plateaux of Tibet. The 
use of the tame yak extends from the 
highlands of Khokaud to Kuku- 
khotan or Kwei-hwaching, near the 
great northern bend of the Yellow 
River. 

c. A.D. 250. — “Тһе Indians (at times) 
carry as presents to their King tame tigers, 
trained panthers, four-horned oryxes, and 
cattle of two different races, one kind of 
great swiftness, and another kind that are 
tempi. wild, that kind of cattle from (the 
tails of) which they mako fly-flaps. . . ."— 
Aelian, de Animalibus, xv. cap. 14. 


Again : 

‘Choro is in India a grass-eating * animal, 
which is double tho size of tho horso, an 
which bas a vory bushy tail very black in 
colour. The hairs of tho tail aro finer than 
human hair, and the Indian women set great 
stora byas possession. . . . When it por- 
coives that it is on tho point of being caught, 
it hides its tail in some thicket .. . an 
thinks that since its tail is not soon, it will 
not be regarded as of any value, for it knows 
that the tail is the great object of fancy."— 
л. xvi. 11. 


c. 545.—''This Wild Ox is a great beast 
of India, and from it is got tho thing called 
Tupha, with which officers in the field adorn 
their horses and penunons. They tell of this 
beast that if its tail catches in п treo he 
will not budge but stands stock-still, being 
horribly vexed ut losing а single hair of its 
tail; so tho natives como and cut his tail oif, 


* Tloypd-yos, whence no doubt, С 
quibos ets ico en 

в tails usual ў 3 
e СЫА ly brought for sale are those of- 
Yak is black, and of much greater size. 
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onfused and inaccurate | y; 
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has lost it altogether, he 
makes his escape."—Cowaus Indicopleustes, 
Bk. xi. Transl. in Cathey, &c., p. clxxiv. E 
590.—In a list of things importe 

tel to northern mountains" into. Oudh, 
wo havo “tails of tho Autas cow.” — 2178, ed. 
Jarrett, ii. 172; and seo 280.] at 
1730.—'' Dopo di cho per circa 40 giorni 
di camino non st trova pit abitazioni di case, 
ma solo alcune tende con quantita di prune 
cavalli. 


di Iak, ossiano bovi polosi, pecore, 
Du Orazio dla. Penna di Billi, Brees 


zin del ТАЙНЕ (published by Klaproth in 
а. Да. 2d. ser.) p. 17. 

1783.—*. . . on the opposito side sqw 
several of the black chowry - tailed cattle, 
.. . This very singular and curious animal 
deserves n particular description. . . . Tho 
Yak of "artary, called Soora (oy in 
Hindostan. . . ."—TZwraer's Embassy (pubd. 
1800) 185-6. [Sir Н. Yule identifies Suore 
(‘oy with Ch'dort Gat; but, as will be seen 
above, tho Н. name із s'7&gdo.] 

In the publication at the latter date ap- 
pears the excellent plate after Stubbs, called 
“tho Yak of Turtery," still tho standard 
representation of the animal. [Also sce 
Turner's Paper (1794) in the 1з. Res., London 
reprint of 1798, iv. 365 s-7.] 


Though the two following quota- 
tions from Abbé Hue do not contain 
the word yak, they are pictures by 
that clever artist which we gan hardly 
omit to reproduce : 

1851.— Les heufs à long poils étaient de 
véritables caricatures ; impossible de figurer 
rien de plus drole ; ils marchaicnt les jambes 
écartées, et portaient péniblement un ónormo 
systemo de stalactites, qui leur pendaient 
sous le ventro jusqu'à terre. Ces pauvres 
betes étaient si informes ct tellement re- 
couvertes de glaçons qu'il semblait qu'on 
les edt mis confire dans du sucre candi.”— 
Huc et Gabet, Soucenirs d'un Voyage, &c. ii. 
201 ; [E.T. ii. 108]. 

» {Au moment où nous passximes le 
Mouroui Oussou sur 15 glace, un spoctacle 
assez bizarro s'offrit à nos yeux. Déjà nous 
avions remarqué de loin . . . des objets in- 
formes ct noirátres rangés en filo on travers 
de co grand fleuve. . . . Ce fut seulement 
quand nous fümes tout pres, que nous 
pümes reconnaltre plus de 50 bwufs sau- 
vages incrustés dans la glace. Jls avaient 
voulu, sans doute, traverser le fleuvo à la 
nage, au moment dela conerétion des eaux, еб 
ils s'étaient trouvés pris por les glagons sans 
avoir la force de s'en débarrasser ct de con- 
tinuer leur route. Leur belle Ёо, sur- 
montée de grandes cornes, Gtait encore iv 
découvert; mais la reste du corps Ctait 
pris dans la glace, qui était si transparente 
qu'on pouvait distinguer facilement la 
position de ces imprudentes bêtes; on ett 

it qu'elles étaient спсого А nager. Lex 
aigles et les corbeaux leur avaient arraché 
les youx.”—Jbid, ii, 219 ; [Е.Т. ii. 119 «eq. 


and then when he 


g 


and are white. The tail of the wild and for a further account of tho animal see 


u. Дд 
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YAM, s. This general name in 
English of the large edible tuber 
Dioscorea seems to be a corruption of 
the name used in the W. Indies at 
the time of the discovery. [Mr. Platt 
(9 ser. N. & Q. v. 226 seq.) suggests 
that the original form was nyam or 
nyami, in the sense of ‘food,’ nyami 
meaning ‘to eat? in the Fulah language 
of Senegal The cannibal Nyam- 
Nyams, of whom Miss Kingsley gives 
an account (Travels in W. Africa, 330 
seq.) appear to take their name from 
the same word.] 

1600.—‘ There are great storo of Injamas 
growing in Guinea, in great fields." — Pur- 
chàs, ii. 957. 

1613.—'*. . . Moreover it produces great 
abundance of inhames, or large subterranean 
tubers, of which there are many kinds, like 
the camottes of America, and these inkumes 
boiled or roasted serve in place of bread."— 
Godiiho de Ercdi«, 19. 

1761.— 

“Та meagre lands 
"lis known the Yam will ne'er to bigness 
swell." Grainger, Bk. i. 


Z 


ZABITA,s. Hind. from Ar. :abiia. 
An exact rule a canon, but in the 
following it seems to Le used for a 
tariff of assessment : 

1799.—'*I have established the Zabeta 
for the shops in the Fort as fixed by Macleod. 
It is to be paid annually.” — Wellington, i. 49. 


ZAMORIN, s. The title for many 
centuries of the Hindu sovereign of 
Calicut and the country round. The 
word is Malayal. Sdmatin, Sdmüri, 
Татай, Tamiri, a tadbhava (or ver- 
nacular modification) of Skt. Sd- 
mundri, ‘the Sea-King? (See also 
Wilson, Mackenzie MSS. 1. xevii.) 
[Mr. Logan (Malabar, iii. Gloss. s.v.) 
suggests that the title Samudri is a 
translation of the Riija’s ancient 
Malayal. title of Kunnalakkon, i.e. 
* King (kon) of the hills (kunnu) and 
waves (ala)? The name has recently 
become familiar in reference to the 
curious custom hy which the Zamorin 
was attacked by one of the candidates 
for his throne (see the account by 
A, Hamilton (ed. 1744, i. 309 seq. 
Pinkerton, viii. 374) quoted by Mr.: 
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Frazer (Golden Bough, 2nd ed. ii. 14 
seg.).] 

c. 1343.—“‘The sultan is a Кабг called 
the Samari. ... When the time of our 
departure for China camo, the sultan, the 
Samari equipped for us one of tho 13 junks 
which were lying, in the port of Calicut,”— 
Ibn Batuta, iv. 89-94. 

1442.—“ I saw а man with his body naked 
like the rest of the Hindus. The sovereign 
of this city (Calicut). bears the title of 
Sümari. When ho dies it is his sister's son 
who succeeds him.”—Aldurracetk, in India 
in the ХҮҮ. Cent, 17. j 

1498.—'* First Calicut whither we went. 
++ + Tho King whom they call Camolim (for 
Camorim) can muster 100,000 men for war, 
with the contingents that he receives, his 
own authority extending to very few."— 
Roteiro de Vasco da Gama. 

1510.—'* Now I will iens of the King 
hero in Calicut, because ho is tho most im- 
portant King of all those before mentioned, 
and is called Samory, which in the 
language means God on earth."— Varthena, 
131. The traveller confounds the word with 
tamburan, which does mean ‘Lord.’ [Forbes 
(sco below) makes tho same mistake. 

1510.—'* This city of Calicut is very large. 
. .. This King becamo greater and more 
powerful than all tho others: he took the 
name of Zomodri, which is a point of honour 
abovo all other Kings.”—Ba ‚ 103. 

[1552.—''Samarao." See under CELE- 
BES.] 


1553.—'' The most powerful Princo of this 
Malebar was the King of Calecut, who par 
excellence was called vM which among 
them is as among us the title Emperor,"— 
Barros, I. iv. 7. 

[1554.—Speaking of the Moluceas, ** Cam- 
arao, which in their language means Ad- 
miral."—Custaaleda, Bk. vi. ch. 66.] 

» ‘SI wrote him a letter to tell him 
. ++ that, please God, in a short timo the 
imperial fleet would como from Egypt to the 
Samari, and deliver the country from the 
hands of the infidels."—Sidi "Ali, p. 88. 
[Vambéry, who in his translation betrays a 
remarkable ignorance of Indian geography, 
speaks s 24) of “Samiri, the ruler of 
Calcutta, by which ho means Calicut."] 

1563.—“ And when the King of Calecut 
(who has for title Samorim or Emperor) 
besieged Cochin. . . ."—Gurcia, f. 58b. 

1572.— ] 

** Sentado o Gama junto ao rico leito 

Os seus mais affastados, prompto em vista 

Estava o Samori no trajo, e goyto 

Da gente, nunca dantes delle vista.” 

С‹тбез, vii. 59. 

Dy Burton : 

** When near that splendid couch took placo 
tho guest 

and ethers further off, prompt glance and 


ecn 
the Samorin cast on folk whose garb and 


gest 
wore like to nothing he had ever seen.” 
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1616.—Under this year there is a noto of 
n Letter from Underecoon-Cheote tho Great 
Samorin or K. of Calicut to K. James.— 
Sainsbury, i. 462. e nin 
1073.—'' Indeed: it is pleasantly situate 
under trees, and it is the Holy Seo of their 
Zamerhin or Pope."— Fryer, 52 com 
1781.—'' Their (the Christians’) hereditary 
ivi es Were atm aby, the Zamorin 
imself."—Gilbon, ch. xlvii. DOM 
—A letter of Tippoo's applics tho 
ША a tribo or class, speaking of ‘2000 
Samories’; who aro these ?—Select Letters, 


4. 

',—'' Tho Zamorin is tho only ancient 
bie in the South of India." 7. Munro, 
in Life, i. 59. 

1810,.—'*On our way we saw ono of tho 
Zamorim's houses, but ho was absent at а 
moro favoured residenco of Paniany."— 
Maria Graham, 110. 

[1814.—*' Tho King of Calicut was, in the 
Malabar languago, called Samory, or Zamo- 
rine, that is to say, God on the earth.”— 
Forbes, Or. Мет. 2nd cd. i. 263. Seo quota- 
tion above from Varthema.] 

» .".. . nor did tho conqueror 
(Hyder Ali) tzko any notice of the Zamo- 
rine's complaints and supplications. Тһе 
unfortunate prince, after fasting three days, 
and finding all remonstrance vain, set fire to 
his palace, and was burned, with somo of 
his women and their brahmins.”—Jbid. iv. 
207-8; [2nd cd. ii. 477]. This was a caso of 


[1900.—'* The Zamorin of Calicut who 
succeeded to tho gadi (Guddy) three months 
ago, has died.”—/ioneer Mail, April 13. 


ZANZIBAR, np. This name was 
originally general, and applied widely 
to the East African coast, at least south 
of the River Jubb, and as far as ihe 
Arab traffic extended. But it was 
also specifically applied to the island | 
on which the Sultan of Zanzibar now 
lives (and to which we now generally 
restrict the name); and this was the 
case at least since the 15th century, as 
we see from the Roteiro. The Pers. 
Zangi-bdr, ‘Region of the Blacks, was 
known to the ancients in the form 
Zingis (Ptolemy, i. 17, 9 ; iv. 7, 11) and 
Zingiwm. The Arab softening of the 
g made the name into Zanjibir, and 
this the Portuguese made into Zanzibar. 
TD Pier EXAM navigate the 

aro aware that Zingi i 
is called, lics beyond tho CUT RE 
the incense grows, which is called Barbary.” 
—Cosmas, in Cuthay, &c., clxvii. 

€. 910.— * The land of t ins 
the channel issuing tanta р а E 
{by КЫМ the 3 ubb poms nant) “and extends 

country oi and о Yak- 
wak,” Maj ilt Prairies d'Or, їй. a wa 
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.]190.—Alexander having eaten what 
a та to be tho hoad of a black 
tive says: 
ui 1 have never caten better food than 
this! sag Д 
Since а man оѓ Zang is іп eating so 
heart-atiracting, 4 
To eat any other ronst meat to mo is 
not agreeable !” 
Sikandar-Namah of Аат, by 
Wilberforce Clarke, p. 104. 


1298.—''Zanghibar is a great and noble 
Island, with а compass of somo 2000 miles. 
The people .. . nro all black, and go 
stark naked, with only a littlo covering for 
decency. Their hair is as black as pepper, 
and so frizzly that even with water you 
can scarcely straighton it,” &c., &с.—Д/агсо 
Polo, ii. 215. Marco Polo regards tho coast 
of Zanzibar as belonging to а great island 
like Madagascar. 

1440.—'*Kalikut is a very safo havon 
. .. Where one finds in abundance the 
precious objects brought from maritimo 
countries, especially from  Habshah (sco 
HUBSHEE, ABYSSINIA), Zirbad, and 
ran Abdurrazzak, in Not. ct Exts., 
xiv. 436, 


1498.—‘‘And whon tho morning camo, 
wo found wo had arrived at a very great 
island called Jamgiber, peopled with many 
Moors, and standing good ten leagues from 
the coast. "— toteiro, 105. 


1516.—“ Between this island of San 
Lorenzo (ie. Madagascar) and tho conti- 
nent, not very far from it are threo islands, 
which are called one Manfia, another Zan- 
zibar, and the other Penda ; these aro in- 
habited by Moors; they are very fertile 
islands.”—Barboza, 14. 


1553.—'*And from the streams of this 
river Quilimance towards the west, as far 
as the Cape of Currents, up to which the 
Moors of that cogst do navigate, all that 
region, and that still further west towards 
the Cape of Good Hope (as we call it), tho 
Arabians and Persians of those parts call 
Zanguebar, and the inhabitants they call 
Zanuguy.”—Barros, 1. viii. 4. 

n . A fow pages later wo have “Isles 
of Pemba, Zanzibar, Monfin, Comoro,” show- 
ing apparently that a difference had grown 
up, at least among the Portuguese, dis- 
tinguishing Zanguebar the continental 
region from Zanzibar the Island. 


c. 1580. 
** And with my power did march to Zanzi- 


The western (sic) part of Afrie, whero T 
view'd 
The Ethiopian Sca, rivers, and lakes. . . ." 
Murlore's Tamburlane the Great, 
2d. part, i. 3. 


1592.—'* From hence we went for tho Islo 
of Zanzibar on the coast of Melinde, whero 
nt wee stayed and wintered untill the bo- 
ginning of February following." — Henry 
Muy, in Hakl. iv. 53. 
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ZEBU, s. This whimsical name, 
applied in zoological books, English as 
well as French, to the humped domestic 
ox (or Brahminy bull) of India, was 
taken by Buffon from the exhibitors 
of such a beast at a French fair, who 
perhaps invented the word, but who 
told him the beast had been brought 
from Africa, where it was called by 
that name. We have been able to 
discover no justification. for this in 
African dialects, though our friend 
Mr. R. Cust has kindly made search, 
and sought iuformation from other 
philologists on our account. Zebu 
passes, however, with most people 
as an Indian word; thus кык» 
Dictionary, says “Zebu, the native 
Indian name.” The only word at 
all like it that we can discover is 
zobo (q.v.) or zhobo, applied in the 
semi-Tibetan regions of the Himülaya 
to a useful hybrid, called in Ladak 
by the slightly modified form dsomo. 
In Jaschke’s Tibetan Dict. we find 
“Zeé-ba . ...1. hump of a camel, zebu, 
ete.” This is curious, but, we should 
think, only one of those coincidences 
which we have had so often to notice. 

Isidore Geoffroy de St. Hilaire, in 
his work Acclimatation et Domestication 
des Animaux Utiles, considers the ox 
and the zebu to be two distinct species. 
Both are figured on the Assyrian 


monuments, and both on those of | (; 


ancient Egypt. The humped ox also 
exists in Southern Persia, as Marco 
Polo mentions. Still, the at 
naturalist to whose work we have 
referred is hardly justified in the 
statement quoted below, that the 
“zebu” is common to “almost the 
whole of Asia” with a great part of 
Africa. [Mr. Blanford writes: “The 
origin of Bos indicus (sometimes called 
zebu by European naturalists) is un- 
known, but it was in all probability 
tropical or sub-tropical, and was re- 

rded by Blyth as probably African. 
No ancestral form has been discovered 
among Indian fossil bovines, which 
‚ . . comprise species allied to the 
gaur and buffalo? (Mammalia, 483. 
seq] 

c. 1772.—'*Wo havo scen this small 
hunched ox alive. . . . Tt was shown at tho 
fair in Paris in 1752 (sic, but а transcript 
from the French edition of 1837 gives 1772) 
under the name of Zebu; which we have 
adopted to describe the animal by, for it is 
а particular breed of the ox, and not a 
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ies of the buffalo."—Bujon's Nat. Hist., 
«T. 1807, viii. 19, 20; see p. 33. 
1861.—''Nous savons Чопо positivement 
qu'à uno époquo ot l'occident était encore 
couvert do forêts, l'orient, déjà civilisé, pos- 
sédait dejà lo boeuf et lo Zebu; ot par con- 
sequent c'est de l'orient quo ces animaux 
sont sortis, pour devenir, l'un (le boeuf) 
cosmopolite, l'autre commun à presquo 
toute l'Ásio et à une grande partie de 
esther en оу SE ilaire (work abovo 
reforred to, 4th ed. 1861). 
[1898.—'*I have seon a hord of Zebras 
(sic) or Indian humped cattle, but cannot 
m sy they are kept."—In 9 ser. N. < Q. 


ZEDOARY, and ZERUMBET, ss. 
These are two aromatic roots, once 
famous in pharmacy and often coupled 
together. The former is often men- 
tioned in medieval literature. The 
former is Arabic quiet the latter 
Pers. zarambdd. ere seems some 
doubt about the scjentific discrimina- 
tion of the two. Moodeen Sheriff says 
that Zedoary (Curcuma zedoaria) is sold 
in most bazars under the name of anbe- 
haldi, whilst jadvdr, or zhadvdr, is the 
bazar name of roots of varieties of 
non-poisonous aconites. There has 
been considerable confusion in the 
nomenclature of these drugs [see Watt, 
Econ. Dict. ii. 655, 670]. Dr. Royle, 
in his most interesting discourse on 
the Antiquity of Hindco Medicine 
р. 77), transcribes the following pre- 
scription of the physician Aetius, in 
which the name of Zedoary first occurs, 
along with many other Indian drugs : 


с. A.D. 510.—'' Zador (i.e. zedoariae), galan- 

e, ligustici, scselis, cardamomi, piperis 
ougi, piperis albi, cinnamomi, zingiberis, 
seminis Smyrnii, caryophylli, phylli, sta- 
chyos, myrobalani, phu, costi, scordii, sil- 
phii vel ГЫЧ thei barbarici, роеопїае; 
nlii etiam arboris nucis viscum ot paliuri 
semen, itemque saxifragum uc casiam ad- 
dunt; ex his singulis stateres duos com- 
miscoto. . . ." 


с. 1100.—‹ Canell ond setewale of prico,” 
—R. of the Rose. 


1516.—“ In the Kingdom of Calicut thoro 
grows much pepper... and vory much 
good ginger of the country, cardamoms, 
myrobolans of all kinds, bamboo canes, 
zerumba, zedoary, wild cinnamon."—Bur- 
bosu, 154. 

1563.—'*. .. da zedoaria faz capitulo 
Avicena o do Zerumbet; е isto que cha- 
mamos zedoaria, chama Avicena geiduar, 
е о outro nome não lho sei, porque o nio 
ha senüo nas torras confins & China о esto 
geiduar e uma mézinhn de muito prego, 
e düo achada sonüo nas müos dos que os 
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tios chamam j ou outros a quem 
Gentios chamam jogues, 


os Mouros chamam "—QGarcia, 
1. 2167-217. н 
.—'' Setweth," a copyist’s error for 
SD Beaune, irat Letter Book, 200.] 
Pers. zamin-dár, 


ZEMINDAR, s. : 
Gene One holdin, 


distinguishable from Ше ordinary 
Anglo-Indian pronunciation of jama’- 


10683.—''Wo lay at Bogatchera, a very 
leasant and deli ГЕП Country, y* Gem 
invited us ashore, and showed us Store 

of Deer, Peacocks, &c., but it was not our 
good fortune to got any of them.”—Hedges, 
dero April 11; [Hak. Soc. i. 77, also i. 


[1686,—‹ He has ordered downe 300 horse 
under the conduct of threo Jemidars."—In 
ditto, IT. lvi.] 

1697.—'' Having tried all means with tho 
Jemidar of tho Country adjacent to us to 
let us have the town of De Calcutta at the 
usual Hire or Rent, rather than fail, having 
promised him } Part more than the Place 
at present brings him in, and all to no 
Turpose, he making frivolous and idle 
Objections, that he will not let us havo 
any Part of the Country in the Right 
Honourable Company's namo, but that we 
might havo i& to our use in any of tho 
Natives Names; the he gives for 
it is, that tho Place will bo wholly lost to 
him—that we are a Powerful People—and 
that he cannot be possessed of his Country 
again when he sees Occasion — whereas 
ho can take it from any of the Natives 
that rent апу Part of his Country at his 
Pleasure. 

* * * * * 


October 81st, 1698. ‘Tho Princo having 
ven us the three towns adjacent to our 
eI eM viz. De Calcutta, Chutanutte, 
ane Wnpore, or more properly may be 
said the Jemmidarship of the sud Rm 
Paying the said Rent to the King as tho 

emidars have successively done, and at tho 
same time ordering the Jemmidar of the 
said towns to make over their Right nnd 


land on 
which he pays revenue to the Govern- 
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Title to the English upon their paying to 
emidar(s) Ono thousand Rupees for 
pey it 5 agreod that tho Monoy 


е be paid, being the best Monoy that 
ever was spent for so great a Privilege ; 
but the Jemmidar(s) making a great Noise, 
being unwilling to part with their Countrey 
... and finding them to continue in their 
nvorseness, notwithstanding the Prince had 
an officer upon them to oring thom {ог 
Compliance, it is agreed that 1,500 Rupees 
be paid them, provi ed they will rolinquish 
their title to the said towns, and givo it 
under their Hands in Writing, that they 
have made over the same to the Right 
Honourable Company.” —Ext of Consns. at 
Chuttanutle, the 29th December (Printed for 
Parliament in 1788). 

In the preceding oxtraets tho De prefixed 
to Calcutta is Pers. deh. ‘village,’ or * town- 
ship, a common term in tho language of 
Indian Revenue administration. Ап ‘Ex- 

lanation of Terms’ furnished by W. Hast- 
ings to the Fort William Council in 1759 
thus explains tho word : 

“Deeh—the ancient limits of any villago 
or parish. Thus, ‘Deeh Calcutta’ means 
only that em which was originally in- 
habited.”—(In Zong, p. 176.) 

1707-8.—In a “ List of Men's Names, &c., 
immediately in the Servico of the Hone 
Vnited Compy. in their Factory of Fort 
William, Bengal ‘J 2 * 

New Co. 1707/8 

* LJ LJ * + 
Mr. William Bugden . . . Jemidar or 
Ы E rent gatherer. 
1713. * E š 
Mr. Edward Pago . . . Jemendar." 
MS. Records in India Office. 


1762.—** One of the articlos of the Treat; 
with Meer Jafüer says the’'{7apany shall 
eux the Zemidary of the паз from 
Caleutta down to Culpoe, they paying what 
is paid in the King's Books."— Z7olograph. 
(unpublished) Letter Y Ld. Clive, in n ja 
ass Records, dated Berkeley Square, Jan. 


1776.—“ The Countrcy Jemitdars remote 
from Caleutta,.treat us frequently with 
great Insolence; and I was obliged to re- 
treat with only an officer and 17 Sepoys 
near 6 Miles in the face of 3 or 400 Burgun- 
disses (see BURKUNDAUZE), who lined 
the Woods and Kept a straggling Fire all 
ye Way." — MS. Letter of Major James 
Rennell, dd. August 5. 


1778.—'*This avaricious disposition the 
English plied with presents, which in 1698 
obtained his permission to purchase from 
the Zemindar, or Indian proprietor, tho 
town of Sootanutty, Caleutta and Govind- 
poro."—Orme, ii. 17. 

1809.—“ It is imposible for a provinco 
to bo in a moro flourishing state: and I 
must, in a great degree, attributo this to 
the total absence of zemindars.” — Ld. 
Valentia, i. 456. He means zemindars of 
the Bengal description. 
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1812.—'*. . . the DIE or here- 
ditary Superintendents of ”— Fifth 
Report, 13. 


[1818.—''The Bengal farmers, accordi: 
to some, are the tenants of the Honourable 
Company; according to others, of the 
Jumidarus, or land-holders.” — Ward, 
Hindoos, i. 74.] 


1822,—“‘Lord Cornwallis's system was 
commended in Lord Wellesley's timo for 
somo of its parts, which we now acknow- 
ledge to be the most defective. Surely 
you will not say it has no defects. The 
one I chiefly alluded to was its leaving the 
{оа at the moroy of the z ."— 

Uphinstone, in Life, ii. 182. 

1843.—'*Our plain clothing commands 
far more reverence than all the jewels 
which the most tawdry Zemindar wears.” 
—JMacaulay, Speech on Gates of Somnauth. 

1871.—''The Zemindars of Lower Bon- 
gal, the landed proprietary established by 
Lord Cornwallis, have the worst reputa- 
tion as landlords, and appear to have 
frequently deserved it.”"—AMaine, Village 
Communitics, 163. 


ZENANA, s. Pers. zandna, from 
zan, ‘woman’; the apartments of a 
house in which the women of the family 
are secluded. This Mahommedan 
custom has been largely adopted by the 
Hindus of Bengal and the Mahrattas, 
Zanāna is also used for the women of 
the family themselves. The growth 
of the admirable Zenana Missions has 
of late years made this word more 
familiar in England. But we have 
heard of more than one instance in 
which the objects of this Christian 
enterprise have been taken to be an 
amiable aboriginal tribe—" the Zena- 
nas. 


[1760.—**I am informed the Dutch chief 
at Bimlipatam has . . . embarked his jen- 
ninora on board a дор bound to Chin- 
surah. . . ."—In Long, 236.] 


1761.—'*. . . I asked him where the 
Nabob was? Who replied, he was asleep in 
MEAE а ol. e, in Van Sittart, 
i. 111. 


1780.— It was an object with the Omrahs 
or great Lords of the Court, to hold 
captive in their Zenanahs, even hundreds 
of females," — Hodges, Travels, 22. 


1782.—“ Notice is ASH given that one 
Zoraveer, consumah to Hadjee Mustapha of 
Moorshedabad these 13 years, has absconded, 
after stealing. . . . He has also carried 
away, with him two Women, heretofore of 
Sujah Dowlah’s Zenana; purchased by 
Hadjee Mustapha when last at Lucknow, 
one for 800 and the other for 1200 Rupees.” 
—India Gazette, March 9. 
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1786.— 

“ Within the Zenana, no longer would the 
In a starving condition impatiently stay, 7 
But break out of prison, and all run 

away.” Simpkin the Second, 42. 

n, “Their behaviour last night was 
so furious, that thore seemed the grentest 
probability of their proceeding to the utter- 
most extremities, and that they would 
either throw themselves from the walls, or 
бо, open the coors. of Hs bep "— 

. Jaques, quoted in Articles harge 
against Hastings, in Burke, vii. 27. 

1789.—'*I'havo not a doubt but it is 

much easier for a gentleman to support a 
whole zenana of Indians than tho ex- 
travagance of one English lady."—Afunro's* 
Warr. 50. 

1790.— “In a Mussleman Town many 
complaints ariso of the Passys or Toddy 
Collectors climbing the Trecs and over- 
looking tho Jenanas or Women’s apart- 
ments of principal Natives."—Minute in a 
letter from . of Revenue to Govt. of 
Bengal, July 12.—MS. in India Office. 

1809.—** Musulmauns . . . even carried 
their depravity so far as to make secret 
enquiries respocting the females in their 
districts, and if they heard of any remark- 
able for beauty, to have them forcibly 
removed to their zenanas."—Zord. Valentia, 
і 415. __ 

1817.— It was represented by tho Rajah 
that they (tho bailiffs) ontered the houso, 
and endeavoured to pass into the zenana, 
or women’s apartments."—J. Mill, Hist. 
iv. 294. 

1826.—'* The women in the zananah, in 
their impotent rage, flew at Captain Brown, 
who came off minus a considerablo quantity 
of skin from his face."—John Shipp, iii. 49. 

1828.—‘*‘ Thou sayest Tippoo's treasures 
are in the fort?’ ‘His treasures and his 

; I may even bo able to secure his 
rson.'" — Sir W. The Surgeon's 
ughter, ch. xii. 


ZEND, ZENDAVESTA, s. Zend 
is the name which has been commonly 
applied, for more than a hundred years 
to that dialect of the ancient Iranian 
(or Persian) language in which the 

vesta or Sacred Booksof Zorestrianism 
or the old Persian religion are written. 
The application of the name in this 
way was quite erroneous, as the word 
Zand when used alone in the Parsi 
books indicates a ‘commentary or 
explanation,’ and is in fact applied 
Sy to some Pahlavi tr tion, 
commentary, or gloss. If the name 
Zend were now to be used as the 


designation of any language it would 
more justly apply to the Pahlavi itself. 


At the same time Haug thinks it 
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Vendídád, a compilation of religious 
laws ae of mytBical tales ; (b) the 
Vispérad, а, collection of litanies for the 
sacrifice ; and (c) the Yasna, composed. 
of similar litanies and of 5 hymns ог 
Géthas in an old dialect: II. The 
Khorda, or small, Avesta, composed of 
short prayers for recitation by the 
faithful | at certain moments of the day, 
month, or year, and in presence of the 
different elements, witl: which certain 
other hymns and fragments are usually 
included. 

The term Zendavesta, though used, 
1 1 аз we see below, by Lord in 1630, first 
nients of these scriptures are written | became familiar in Europe through the 
in two dialects of the Eastern Iranian, | labours of Anquetil du Perron, and 
one, the more ancient, in which the | his publication of 1771. [The Zend- 
Сабаз or hymns are written ; and a | Avesta hasnow been translated in Sacred 
later one which was for many centuries | Books F the East, by J. Darmesteter, 
Ше spoken and written language of | L, H. Mills; Pahlavi Texts, by E. W. 

tria. 

The word Zand, in Haug’s view, ] 
may be referred to the root zan, ‘to 
know’; Skt. jna, Gr. уро, Lat. gno 
(as in agnosco, cognosco), so that its 
meaning is ‘knowledge.’ Prof. J. 


Avesta, where the scriptures are шаг 


Zend the translator meant his own 
work. No name for the language of 
the ancient scriptures has been found 
in the Parsi books; and Avesta itself 
las been adopted by scholars in 
speaking of the language. The frag- 


West. 
c. 930.—''Zarüdasht, the son of Asbimüm, 
. « . had brought to the Persians the book 
al-Bastah in the old First tongue, Не 
fona, a pepe rae on this, which is the 
ant is commentary yet another 
Oppert, а: other ,hand, identifies as dT. "se шәй Hazand, : її] 
it with old Pers, zannda, ‘prayer’ | — Qa MI Lowe Жа ae LO ра. 
Zendavesta is the name which has Sas raat EEE e Pus game 
H ut in а ашегеп аре, 
been by Europeans popularly applied ound in the .book of Times ben Alhusain 
to the books just spoken of th : 
just spoken of as Une) Alisfahini, which he calls “Chronology o; 
Avesta. The term is undoubtedly an | great nations of the pas? and prema ra 
inversion, as, according to Haug, “the | says that ho has endeavoured to correct his 
Pahlavi books always style them | account by means of the Abastá, which is 
Avisták va Zand (Avesta and Zend)? the religious code (of the Ziroastrians). 
ie. the Law with its traditional and | Therefore I have transferred it into this 
authoritative explanation. Abastd, in | b tnr Nain, by Заны pi So 
I of Ancient Nations, by Sachau, p. 112. 
the sense of Jaw, occurs in the funeral * Afterwards the wife gave birth 
Н лса , 
inscription of Darius at Behistün ; and | to six other children, the names of whom 
this Ami now Per generally | aro known in the Avastá."—J/id. p. 108. 
| origin of the m in its —“ Desi i 
application to the Parsi sacred books. ees Wat the Oppartanities’ of e 
is not, however, the explanation | Travayle might conferre vpon mee, I ioyn 
en by Haug.) Thus, ‘Avesta and EAR with one of their Church men 
fea d signify together “The Law and called their Daroo, and by tho interpreta- 
e. Commentary.’ 


ноп c a irri ное long implaymont in 
The Avesta was originally much medigerity in the Awglish tongue а 
3 igerity in the English to 
more extensive than the texts which familiarity with foe) foolined) таа) further 
now exist, which are only fragments. my in uiries: I xr the knowledge of 
The Parsi tradition is that there were |"! 
twenty-one books called Nasks, the 


t hereafter I shall deliver as it was 
compiled in a booko writ in the Persian 
der ert of which were burnt by 


ecd confeinlog Shair, Sori turos, and 
eir own language calle eir ZVN- 
DAVASTAVV.”—L The igi 
ob nA / ога, Religion of the 
c. 1630.—'* Being past the Element of Fire 
sae and the highest, Orbs (as saith their Zunda- 
ents which remains, and is known as Terns) "TE —Sir T. Herbert, 2nd. ed. 
E р. 54. 
1653.— Les ottomans appellent. gueuures 
vne secte de Payens que n RE LIA 


two parts. T. 
Properly so called, containing (а) the! sous le nom d'adorateurs du feu, les Per- 
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sans sous celuy d's lechperes, ot les Indou 
sous celuy de Parsi, terme dont ils so 
nommét eux-mesmes. . . . Ils ont leur 
Saincte Escrituro ou Zundeuastavv, en deux 
volumes composée par vn nommé Zertost, 
conduit par vn Ange nommé Abraham ou 
lus-tost Bahaman Vmshauspan. . . ."—De 
la Boullaye-le-Gouz, ed. 1657, рр. 200-201. 


1700.—**Suo itaque Libro (егш siste 
alium affixit specialem Titulum Zend, seu 
alias Zendavestà; vulgus sonat Zund ct 
4undavastaw. Ita ut quamvis illud cjus 
Opus variis Tomis, sub distinctis etiam 
nominibus, constet, tamen quidvis ex dic- 
torum Tomorum quovis, satis ргоргіё ct 
logitim’ citari possit, sub dicto generali 
nomine, utpote quod, hac ratione, in operum 
ejus complexu sou Syntagmate contineri 
intelligatur. . . . Est autem Zend nomen 
Arabicum: ot Zendavestá conflatum est ex 
superaddito nomine Hebraco - Chaldaico, 

ishta, i.e. ignis, unde Eorla . . . supra 
dicto nomine Zend apud Arabes, significatur 
Igniarium sou Focile. . . . Cum itaque 
nomine Zend significotur 7gaíuriwm, ct Zen- 
davesta Jgniarium et Ignis," &c.—T. Hyde, 
Hist. Rel. Vet. Persarum earunque Magorum, 
cap. xxv., ed. Oxon. 1760, pp. $3533 


1771. —  Persuadó quo los usages mo- 
dornes do l'Asie doivent leur origine aux 
Peuples et aux Religions qui l'ont sub- 
juguée, je me suis proposó d'étudier dans 
es sources l'ancienne "Théologie des Nations 
habituées dans les Contrées immenses qui 
sont à l'Est de l'Euphrate, et de consulter 
sur leur Histoire, les livres originaux. Ce 
lan m'a engagó à remonter aux Monumons 
los piua anciens. Je los ai trouvé de deux 
espèces: les prémiers écrits on Samskretan ; 
ce sont les Vedes, Livres sacrés des Pays, 

ui de l'Indus s'étendent aux frontières do la 

Shine: les seconds écrits en Zend, ancienne 
Langue du Nord de la Perse; c'est lo Zend 
Avesta, qui passe pour avoir été la Loi des 
Contrées bornées par l'Euphrate, lo Caucase, 
VOxus, et la mer des Indes.” —Angquetil du 
Perron, Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre— 
Documens Préliminaires, p. iii. 


» Dans deux cens ans, quand les 
Langues Zend et Pehlvic (Pahlavi) seront 
devenues en Europe familières aux Scavans, 
on pourra, en rectifiant les endroits ой је 
me serai trompé, donner une Traduction 
plus exacto du Zend-Avesta, et ci ce quo 
je dis ici excitant l'émulation, avanco le 
termo quo je vions de fixer, mes fautes 
m'auront conduit au but que je me suis 
proposé. "—7bid, Proface, xvii. 

1884.—'' Tho supposition that some of the 
‘books were ith by Alexander the Great 
is contained in the uM chapter of 
the Pehlevi Viraf-Nama, a book written in 
tho Sassanian times, about the 6th or ТЇ 
contury, and in which the event is thus 
chronicled:—'The wicked, accursed Guna 
Mino (the evil spirit), in order to make the 
people sceptical about their religion, insti- 
gated the accursed Alexiedar (Alexander) 
the Ruman, tho inhabitant of Egypt, to 
carry war and hardships to the country of 
Tran (Persia). He killed the m: of 


Tran, and destroyed and made desolate the 
royal court. And this religion, that is, all 
the books of Avesta and Zend, written 
with gold ink upon propared cow-skins, 
was deposited in the archives of Stakhar 
(Istakhar or Persepolis) of Papak. The 
accursed, wretched, wicked A ^ (de- 
stroyer of tho pious), Alexiedar tho evil- 
door, took them (tho books) out and burnt 
them.”—Dosubhai Framji, H. of the Parsis, 
ii, 158-159. 


ZERBAFT, s. Gold-brocade, Pers. 
zar, ‘gold,’ baft, ‘woven.’ 

pom Kamkwabs, or kimkhwabs (Kin- 
cob), are also known as zar-baft (gold- 


wovon), and mushajjar (having patterns)." 
— Гизе Ali, Mon. on Silk Fabrics, 86.) 


ZILLAH, s. This word is properly 
Ar. (in Indian pron.) sila, ‘a rib 
thence ‘a side,’ а district. It is the 
technical name for the administrative 
districts into which British India is 
divided, each of which has in the older 
[отш a Collector, or Collector and 
fagistrate combined, a Sessions Judge, 
&е., and in the newer provinces, such 
as the Punjab and B. Burma, a Deputy 
Commissioner. 

[1772.—'' With respect to the Talook- 
di and inconsiderable 
which formed a part of the Huzzoor (Huzoor) 
Zilahs or Districts which paid their rents 
immediately to the Genoral Cutcherry at 
Moorshedabad. . . ."— 1. Hastings, in 
Hunter, Annals of Bengal, 4th ed., 388.] 

1817.—''In each district, that is in the 
language of the country, each ah... 
a Zillah Court was established." —Jfill's 
Hist. v. 422. 


ZINGARI, np. This is of course 
not Angl Indian, but the name applied 
in various countries of Europe, and in 
various modifications, zincart, zingant, 
zincali, chingari, zigeuner, &c., to the 

ypsies. 


arious suggestions as to its deriva- 
tion have been made on the supposition 
that it is of Indian origin. Borrow 
has explained the word as ‘a person 
of mixt blood, deriving it from the 
Skt. sankara, ‘made, up. It is true 
that varia sankara is used for an ad- 
mixture of castes and races (eg. in 
Bhdgavad Gitá, i. 41, &c.), but it is 
not the name of any caste, nor would 
people to whom such an opprobrious 
epithet had been applied be likely to 
carry it with them to distant lands. 
A writer in the Saturday Review once 
suggested the Pers. zingar, ‘a saddler,’ 
Not at all probable. Tn Sleeman’s 
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Ramaseeana or Vocabulary of е | Магар, Pegu. The phus eins 
e y е ву Балтин MEET ану ан folk, of 
сш каза: which ЕЕ have an instance in the 

“Chingaree, a class of Multani Thugs, | windward and Leeward Islands of 

Co d es нас. em the W. Indies. But robabl it ree 
ak Тоу. ро of Brinjaras, with cows adopted from the Malays, who make 
and bullocks laden with meréhandizo, which | use of the same nomenclature, as the 
C feed for salo pe thelr ene ы quotations show. 
the Topo of their bullock instead о jthe | 1442.—' Tho ош of thé sen conste 
roomal i ing. an ancien ive h t Ormuz) from the countries 

EE e чш тсе ar oro (at Bengal, the cities of Zir- 


d take their wives and 1 H 
геп eR their expeditions.” NITE ldirrazzüt, in India in the X Vth 
ent. б. 


These are the Chingars of whom | 1555 . , Bofore the foundation of 
мі Ibbetson (Panjab Ethnog. 308) Malaca, in this Cingapura . . . met all the 
gives an account, A full description | navigators of the seas to the West of India 
of them has been given by Dr. G. W. | and of those to the East of it, which last 
Leitner (A Sketch of the Changars and of pa Mn arn Sai lien 

~ D i ich | ampa, а 
their Dialect, eres ee 0), in which islands that lie in that Orient. And these 
he shows reason to doubt any connec- | two quarters tho natives of the land dis- 
tion ре Шеш апа de op tinguish as Dybananguim (gi-bana-angta) 
De Goeje (Contributions to the Hist. of | and Ataz Anguim (dtus-angin) which are as 
the ope ( regards that eople as the | much as to say ‘below the winds’ and 
Indian Zotf (ie. Jatt СР Sind). Не | ‘above the winds, below being West and 
п as possible origins of QR ERA арла а Dee Due 1I. Liv. vi. дарт 

- n this passage Do Barros goes unusually 
first shikärī (see SHIKAREE), and then astray, for the uso of the Malay expressions 
Pers. changi, ‘harper,’ from which а | which he quotes, bawa-angin (or di-bawah) 

Лога] changdn actually occurs іп | ‘below the wind,’ and ätas (or di-dtus) 
Panos Arabian Nights, iii. 730, note 22. | angi», ‘above the wind,’ is just the reverse 


inl of his explanation, the former meaning tho 
е ат the PEET y noers east, and the latter the west (see TEAM 


If the name is to be derived from |. €; 1990.—'* Kulanbak (sco CALAMBAK) 


India, the term in Sleeman's Vocabu- (f pese read baht, by ron Das 
lary Seems & more probable origin than is given in the foot-note from a native 
the others mentioned here. But is it authority, but this is corrected by Prof. 
not more likely that zingari, like Gipsy | Blochmann at p. 616. 
and Bohemian, would be a name given | 1726.—‘The Malayers are also commonly 
ab extra on their appearing in thes called Orang di Bawah Angin, or ‘people 
West, and not carried with them from | beneath the wind,’ otherwise Easterlings, 
Asia oe ыс of peers and particularly the 
rabs, are cal rang Atas Angin, or 
‘people above the win папа known as 
Westerlings."— Valentijn, v. 310. 


» . “The land of the Peninsula, &c., 
was called by the geographers Zierbaad, 
meaning in Persian ‘beneath the wind.'" 
—4vid. 317. 

1856.— There is a peculiar idiom of the 
Malay language, connected with the mon- 
soons. . . . The Malays call all countries 
west of their own ‘countries above tho 
wind,’ and their own and all countries cast 
of it ‘countries below the wind.’ . . . 
The origin of the phrase admits of no ex- 
planation, unless it have reference to the 
most important of the two monsoons, the 
western, that which brought to the Ma- 
layan countries the traders of India."— 
Crawfurd's Desc. Dict. 288, 


ZOBO, ZHOBO, DSOMO, &c, s. 
ames used in the semi-Tibetan tracts 
of the Himalaya for hybrids between 


by Joseph V. Hammer in the Journ. 

з. Soc. Bengal, we find that one chapter 
(unfortunately not given) treats “Of 
the Indian Islands above and below 
the wind,” The islands “above the 
wind” were probably Ceylon, the 
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the yak bull and the ordina 
cow, much used in transport and agri- 
culture. See quotation under ZEBU. 
The following are the connected Tibetan 
terms, according to Jaeschke's Dict. 
(р. 463): “mdz, a mongrel bred of 
Yak bull and common cow ; bri-mdzo, 
а mongrel bred of common bull and 
yak cow ; mdzopo, a male; mdzo-mo, 
а female animal of the kind, both 
valued as domestic cattle.” Wetting 
of the Lower Himalaya, Mr. Atkinson 
says: “When the sire is а yak and the 
dam a hill cow, the hybrid is called 
jubu; when the parentage is reversed, 
the produce is called garjo. The jubu 
is found more valuable than the other 
hybrid or than either of the pure 
stocks” (Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. 38). 
Also see Ain, ed. Jarrett, ii. 350.] 


1298. — “ Thore aro wild cattle in that 
country almost as big as clephants, splendid 
creatures, covered everywhere but in the 
back with shaggy hair a good four palms 
long. They aro partly black, partly white, 
апа really wonderfully fino creatures, and 
the hair or wool is extremely fine and white, 
finer and whiter than silk. Messer Marco 
brought some to Venice as a great curiosity, 
and so it was reckoned by those who saw it. 
There are also plenty of them tame, which 
have been caught young. They also cross 
these with the common cow, and the cattle 
from this cross are wonderful beasts, and 
better for work than other animals. These 
the people use commonly for burden and 
general work, and in the plough as well; 
and at tho latter they will do twico as 
much work as any other cattle, being such 
тыу гоп beasts."—Alarco Polo, Bk. i. 
ch. 57. 


1851.—'* The Zobo, or cross between the 
yak and the hill-cow (much resembling 
tho English cow) is but rarely scen in 
these mountains (Sikkim), though common 
in tho N.W. Himalaya." — Hooker's Him. 
Journals, 2d ed. i. 203. 

[1871.—''The plough in Lahoul . . . is 
worked by a pair of dzos (hybrids between 
the cow and yak)."—J/arcowrt, Him. Dists 
of Kooloo, Lalioul, and Spiti, 180. 

[1875.—“ Ploughing is done chiefly with 
tho hybrid of the yak bull and the common 
cow ;. this they call zo if male and zomo if 
female."—Drew, Jummoo and Kashmir, 246.) 


ZOUAVE, s. This molern French 
term is Ad to certain regiments 
of light infantry in a quasi-Oriental 
costume, recruited originally in Algeria, 
and from various races, but now only 
consisting of Frenchmen. The name 
Zuawa, Zouaowa was, according to 
Littré, that of a Kabyle tribe of the 
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hill | Jurjura which furnished the first 


soldiers so called. 


[ZUBT, ZUBTEE, adj. and s of 
which the corrupted forms are JUB- 
TE JUPTEE. Ar. zabé, lit, ‘kee ing, 
guarding, but more generally in Th i 
їп the sense of ‘seizure, confiscation, 
In the Ain it is used in the sense 
which is still in use in the N.W.P., 
‘cash rents on the more valuable crops, 
such as sugar-cane, tobacco, etc. in 
those districts where rents in kind are 
generally paid.’ 

c. 1590.—'*Of theso Parganahs, 138 
roeate i cash from So charged’ af 
5 rates (in orig. i)" — At 5 
grep ii. 153. aa ғ) 

[1813.—'' Zebt . . . restraint, confiscation, 
sequestration. Zebty. Relating to restraint 
or confiscation ; what has been confiscatod. 
‚ +. Lands resumed by Tafir Khan which 
had been appropriated in Jagkire (seo 
JAGHEER).'—Glossary to Fifth "port. 

[1851. — “You put down one hundred 
rupees. If the water of your land does not 
come... then my money shall be con- 
fiscated to the Sahib. If it does then your 
money shall bo zupt (confiscated)." — 
ГЕШ 4 Year on the Punjab Frontier, 
i. 978. к 


ZUMBOORUCE, s Ar. Turk. 
Pers zambürak (pet zanbürak) a 
small gun or swivel usually carried on. 
a camel, and mounted on а saddle ;— 
a falconet. [See a drawing іп R. 
Kiplings Beast and Man in India, 255. 
It was, however, before the use o 
gunpowder came in, the name applied 
Sometimes to a cross-bow, and some- 
times to the quarrel or bolt shot from 
such a weapon. The word is in form 
a Turkish diminutive from Ar. zam- 
bar, ‘a hornet’; much as ‘musket? 
comes from ‘mosquetta. — Quatremére 
thinks the name was given from the 
twang of the cross-bow at the moment 
of discharge (see H. des Mongols, 285-6 ; 
see also 2021, Suppt.s.y.). This older 
meaning is the subject of our first 
quotation : 


1848.—'' Les écrivains arabes qui ont traité 
des guerres des croisades, donnent à l'arba- 
1060, telle que l'employait les chrétiens, le 
nom de zenbourek. La premièro fois qu'ils 
en font mention, c'est en parlant du sitge 
de Tyr par Saladin en nb. ‚ ‚+ Suivant 
l'historien des patriarches d'Alexandrie, lo 
zenbourek était une fiche de l'épaisseur du 
pouce, de la longueur d'une coudée, qui 
avait quatre faces... il traversait quol- 
quo fois au méme coup deux hommes placés 
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Yun derrière l'autre. . .. Les musulmans 


raissent n'avoir fait usage qu'assez 
u zenbourek. Djemal- Eddin est, à ma 
connaissance, le premier écrivain arabe qui, 
sous la date 643 (1245 do J.C.), cite cette 
arme comme servant aux [шорчо do l'Isla- 
misme; c'est à propos du siège d'Ascalon 

г le sultan 4" biontót 
usage du zenbourek devint commun en 
Orient, et dans la suite des Turks ottomans 
entretinrent dans leurs armées un corps de 
soldats appelés zenbourekdjis. Maintenant 
. . . ce mot a tout A fait changé d’accep- 
tion, et l'on donne on Perse le nom do zen: 
bourek à uno potite pièce d'artillorie légère.” 
—Reinaud, De l'Art Militaire chez les Arabes 
ан m age Journ. As, Ser. IV., tom. 
xii. 211-213. 
1707.—''Prince Bedfr Bakht . . . was 

killed by a cannon-bal, and many of his 
followers also fell. . . . His younger brother 
Wálájáh was killed by a ball from a zam- 
b ан Kha fi Khan, in Elliot, vii. 398. 

c. 1764.—“ Mirza Nedjof Qhan, who was 
receded by some Zemberecs, ordered that 
ind of artillory to stand in the middlo of 
the water and to fire on the eminence,"— 
Seir Mutagherin, iii. 250, 

1825.—''The reign of Futeh Alleo Shah 


pte. «=> 


tard | tary splendour. . . . 
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has been far from remarkable for its mili- 

He bag rarely een 
ex to danger in action, but, carly in his 
ae . eme im the field, .. . 
till at last one or two shots from zumboo- 
rucks dropping among them, he fell from 
his horse in а swoon of terror... ."—J. B. 
Fraser, Journey into Khorasün in 1821-22, 
pp. 197-8. 

[1829.— “Ho had no cannon; but was 
furnished with a description of ordnance, 
or swivels, called zumbooruk, which were 
mounted on camels; and which, though use- 
ful in action, could make no impression on 
tho slightest walls. . . ."—Aulcolm, Н. of 
Persia, і. 419.] 

1816.—'*So hot was the fire of cannon, 
musquetry, and zambooraks, kept up by 
the Khalsa troops, that it seomod for some 
moments impossible that the entrenchments 
could be won under it."—Sir Hugh Gough's 
desp. on the Battle of Sobraon, dd. Feb 13. 

» “Tho flank in question (at Su- 
brüon) was mainly guarded by a line of 
two hundred ‘zumbooruks,’ or falconets ; 
but it dorived some support from a salient 
battery, and from tho heavy guns retained 
on the opposite bank of the rivor.”—Cun- 
ningham's Н, of the Sikhs, 822. 


Abcireo, 2« 

Abeshi, UH Ab- 
ех, 

лума! 2b 

Abkáry, Abkarry, 

Abrahmanes, 112a; 
Abraiaman, Ab- 
raiamin, 1116 

Abrawan, Abrooan, 


706a 

inse 
вї 

АЕ A ju, 1688 

cajou, u, 
Acl, бу n 
Acaplen, 159a 
Acciao, 3b 
Acem, 4a 
Aceni, 4a 


Acha, 4395 
Ad Achánock, 


Achár, 3a 
Acheen, 3a; Achein, 


4a; Achom, „| A 
4a; Acheyn, 4a;| A 


Achin, 4a 


Adathay, Adati, 4b, 


Adawlut, 40, 65, 512a. 
Addati, 46 
Adelham, 482a, 628) 


9a 
Adhi 
Adicario, Adigaar, 
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Admiral, 18a 
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Ady, 176% 

е, 336b, 630% 
Affanan, Affion, 6410 
Affiore, 780a 
Atghio, 70; Afghan, 


Atranjah, 353a 
Africo, 80 
611a 
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A-fu-y 
Agal- 330a 


Agam, 8b 


Akalee, Akili, 9a 
916a. 1 7 b, 


;| Akaok-wun, 972a 
Ake 


Alaias, дарв, 13%, а 


géri, Adhikiri, | Albabo, 


‘Albatros’ Abat 
TOSO, 

11а; Albatross, 10% 

Albecato, 15a 


Al 
Alcatief, Alcatif, Al- 
catifa, Alcatifada 


Almar, Almaric, 16a 

Almazem, 536a 

Almer, Almirah, 16a 
Im 9а 


Alcatraz, 105, Па | Alpeen, 17@ 
Alchah, 13a, b, 57a | Alroch, 706« 
Alchore, 4095 Alsukkar, 864« 
Alcorana, 115 Altaro, 410 
Alcove, 110 Alva, 4296 
Aldea, Aldée, 12a, | Alxofar, 190, 174% 
Alcfanto, 3418 yes et. 

efanto, macan, 

Alegio, 11b Amacau, 527a, 
Aleppee, 12a 578a, 8126 
lfandoga, 9675 ;| Am: 21a 

Alfandica, Alfan-| Amadabat, Ama- 
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12a, b Amadavat, 410 
Alfange, 4101 Amah, 17а 
Algarve, 595a Amakau, 527a 
Algatrosse, 114 Amal, 429% 
AUS 19b Amangue, 554b 
Alhamel, 4295 Amaree, 174 
Aligarto; Aligata, | Amauco, 20% 

14a, b Amaury, 174 
Alighol, 155 Amba, 554a 
Aljofar, Aljofre, 12), | Ambareo, Ambéri, 

203a Ambarreh, 174 
Allachas, 1 Ambarreh, 17b 
Allahabad, 125, 729b| Amboyna, 17% 

Hajar, 186 Ambun, 175 
Allasakatrina, 16) Amburan, 5540 

lleegole, 15 Ambweno, 170 

egator, 145 Ameen, 176 
Allais, 182; Allegia, | Amecr, 17b 

4b; Alleja, Allejah, | Атаййо, Amfion, 

13a, 284a, 641a, 0 
Alliballi, 708a. Amidavad, 416 
Allibannee, 706a 'Amil, 55; Amildar, 
Alligator, 19b ; -pear, 40b 

14b; Alligatur, 145 | Amin, 170 
Alliza, 13% Amir, Amirau 
Allowai, 160 Amira, 18a, 9744 
Allygole, Allygool, | Ammaraw, 6870 
Aimadi 16, Ma| Amon, Hii A 

ia, m а; Am- 
115b, 323a chhi 


Almanack, 164 


21b; Amok, 22a;) Arack, 36b 
A Moqua, 215 Arackan, 34b 
ostra, 605@ Aracko, 
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ouco, Arak, ; 
Атоо, 21b; Am-| | Punch, 8290 
ouquo, 19b Arakan, 34a 
Amoy, 18b Arandella, 770b 
Amóyo, 21a Arangkaio, STA. 
Amshom, 185 Arbol Triste, 34i 
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Archa, 35b 
AEU Archin, 4a, 104b 
conda, Anacondo, | Arcot, AER 
235a Areca, 
Anacut, 300; Anai-| cha, ша, Are- 
kat, 31a. uen 35a, b, 6890 
Anana, 270; Ananas, un, 641a 
yen j Алиш, a Аа, ть, 2896 
Anabel, 28a ell, 528), 6180, 
Tenis Andeman, | Argemone Mexicana, 
Andemania, 29a, 
b Argile, 6184 
Andol, Andola, An- j Argill, 
dor, Andora, 2505, | Argcl, Eo 
30s 313, 29%, 18la, us Pheasant, 36a, 
Jedi m Arion, Ariya, 38u 
иш; "Anfion 6410 | Arjee, 960a 
ngamanazin, Аг ati, 613a 
elm 98}, 5475 Arkhang, Arkung, 
Angeli, 414a 340 
Ап lim ы, ge | renum, б 
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ood 302 ny Armozeon, 6450. 
Ang ath iM Armuza, 6465 
Anhay, 185 Arobel, 770a 
Anib, 31 Aron Caio, 645a 
Aniba, 554a Arquam, 34a 
PUE 30b Gi Arrabi, Arrabin, 330 
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Anvé, 41а 7700 
Any) Sla Aryan, 37b 
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aap 6415 900a. 
Asagaye, 89a 
Apol Bundar, itm 
More ae 332; | Ashrafee, Ashrafi, 
Aprecock, qi icock, | Asion, 834a 
Apricot, A-smoke, 828 
Are 80, Assagayen, йа 
Arack, 506a Assamani, 376b 
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Babi- Ely Babi- 


300, ob 43b, 5224, 44% 
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Attar, 647a, 0 Baccanoar, 
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Atzagay, 39a Backsee, 45b 
Aubrah, 706a Backshee, 135b 
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Avadavat, 41a Baffa, Baffata, Baf- 
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101a 
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Bammoo, Bémo, 56a, | Banjara, 114) y 485 
55b E Banjer, Banjo, Ban- | Baros, Barouse, 690, 
Bamplacot, 57a jore, 61a 152a 
Ban, nk, 60a Barrackpore, 69, 2b 
Banah, 895b Banksall, Banksaul, | Barra-singh, 67a 
Banana, 56a, 715) Bankshal, Bank- | Barramuhul, 695 
ünüras, Banarou, shall, Ва , | Barrannee, 1184 
Banarous, 83a 61а, 62a, b, 213a. rre, 48a 
Banau, 1305 an 56a Barrempootor, 1325 
Bancacaes, 615 Bannian, 645; Day, iar, Barrier, 680a 
ncal, 65a ; Tight, 65a ; | Barrowse, 69% 
Banchoot, 56% -Tree, ; Bann- rsalor, Barseloor, 
Bancock, 56b yan, 63b 45b 
Bancshall, 62a Banquosalle, 622 | Barshüwür, Barshár, 
Banda, 85a nshaw, 6la 7005 
Banda, 127a Bantam, 625; Fowl, rij, Bards, Bary- 
Bandahara, 840, 644% gaza, 1160, 5050 
Bandana, Bandanah, | Bantan, 62) in, 70 
Band. Bandan- | Banua, 87a Basaraco, 121% 
noe, 57а, 0, 706a Бат 63a, 328а, | Ваѕаго, 76a 
ndar, 127a ; -Con- „ 417а; Day, | Basarucco, Basaruchi, 
ба; “Abbas, 65a ; Fight, 65a; со, Basa- 
Grove, 660; shirt, | ruko, 1215, 677a 
Bandarinah, 607a 65a; -Treo, 65a, | Büsarür, 45a 
Bandaree, Bandari, goan b Һа, 70a 
Bandarino, Ban- | Banyhann, 616a D 
dary, 570, 644b nyon, n 
Bandayo, Bandaz, Banzelo, 850 Bashaw, 70a 
Bandeja, Bande- o, 4! sim, 71a 
jah, 58a Baonor, 111a Basin, 70) 
Bandel, Bandell, 58«, | Baouth, 1195 Basma, 682% 
; 127a, 423b Вар-гё, вар, 1010 Basrook, 121%, 7580 
Bandel, 6656 Baqual, 17а Bassa, 70a 
Bandery, 846 Baquanoor, 45% Bassadoro, 706 
Band Haimero, 83) | Barigi, Bassai, 705 
Bándhnán, 57a Baramahal, 70a Bassan, 705 
nd-i-Amir, 84a Baramputroy, 1325 | Bassarus, 70a 
Bandicoot, 58) Birini, Вагаппі, Bassatu, 70b 
Bandicoy, 59а, 310 113a, 119} Basseloor, 450 
Bandija, 58a Dárasinhi, 67a Bassora,  Bassorah, 
Bando, 59a Baratta, 2270 Bastra, 530 
Bandobast, Bando- rbacü, Barbacana, n, 705 
bust, 1276 Barbacane, Barba- | Bat, Bat, 910, 755% 
Bandüqi, 128a quano, 675 ta, 73a 
Bandy, 59a Barbarion, 87) Batacchi, 74a 
Bancane, 610, 63) rbeors, 68a Batachala, Batacola, 
Bang, 590, 60a, 252) | Barberry, 875 451, 715 
Bang, 855 Barbers, 68a Batak, 74a 
Banga 615 Barbers’ Bridge, 67a | Batao, 73b 
Bangala, Bangüli, Barbery, Barberyn, | Batára, 71a 
Bangalla, Bangal- 7% Batara, 7lia 
laa, $50, 1980, 129а | Barbican, 67a Batata, Batate, 8850 
ре ey | ee ee ee 
Bangasal, arcalor, rceloar, Wa, Д 
ба, 610, [ 7 Barcelore, 45a, 6 | Batcole, Batcul, 710 
P D БЕЯ 48а Ва 650a, 787a, 
olaar, nggo- rgany, Barganym, 
lo 198) 1990 | ba, D, 6760 Batecala, Batecalaa, 
Banghella, 85) Bargeer, 69a 716 
Banghy-burdar, 6la rgóse, 116% Batee, 73a 
Bangkok, Bangkock, | Barguani, Bargua- | Batol, Batola, Batelo, 
57a, 465b nim, 680 710, 3926 
la, 1286 Barigache, 116% Bater, 496 
Bangle, 60a Bari, Mem, 132a Bathecala, 710 
ngsal, Barki, 4 Bathoch, 74a 
Bangue, 590, 60a Barking-decr, 69а, | Bathoin, 70b 
ngun, 500 Baticalé, Bati 
Bangy, -wollah, 60) | Barma, 1315 Batigala, 450, 71% 
Banian, 680; -Treo,| Baroach,  Baroche, | Batik, 
b Barochi, 116%, 117a | Batil, 72a 
Banj-ab, 742a roda, ar, | B&t-money, 73) 
Banjala, 85b 2 Batta, 72a, 1754 


Battala, 746a 
Battas, 74a 
650a. 


Bawt, 910 
Bawurchoo - khana, 
Pel, 74 
wustye, 71a 
Вау, The, Au, 7814 


го, 
Bazaar, 750; -Master, 


Bazand, 9825 
Bazar, 76a, 91a 
Bazara, 120) 
Bazard, 
Bazarri, 76a, 
Bazaruco, Bazaruqo, 
121а, 676) 
Bdallyün, Bdella, 
Bdellium, 760, 386a, 


rra, 


Bearam, 82« 

Bearer, 77^, 195% 

Bearra, 810 

Bear-Tree, 770 

Beasar, 91a 

Beasty, 92« 

Beatelle, Beatilha, 
cH Boatillia, 


Beauleah, 102« 
Bechanah, 93) 
Bed, 963^ 

Bodar, 1374, 719b 
Bedda, 9635 
Bede, 1364 
Bedin-jana, 116a 
Bedmuro, 1017 


Beechmán, 79a 


ordjy, 
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Beejoo, 79b 

Boer, 79b; Country, 
80a; Drinking, 80% 

Beetle, 89%. 

eotle-fackio, Bootle- 
fakoo, Beetle- 
fuckie, 800 
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Вор, Вераһ, 265a, 
1 
Begar, ed 
rin, - 
TT 800, Sla 


Benowed, 1305 
Bentalah, 774 
Bentaralt, 644b 
Bonua, 87a 


Bheestee, Bheesty 
а 


ICA e, 
Н ET an 
Bonn; in, 87a, Boos в oon (25 
д 5 оо а 
оро, Us 19 Bhoslah, Bhosselah, 
раггсе, 75) & 
рер Tia ‘ Bhoulie, 109« 
Bera, 78а Bhouliya, 688) 
Beram, 82a Bhounsla, 
ri Bhoureo, 1 
Berbolim, 870 Bhróch, 1174 


Begom, m, 
Berun, 19a, 04790) Berbs, 88 


Behadir, 495 

Behar, Sla 

Bohauder, Behaudry, 
495, 504 


Behrug, 117a 
Behut, 810 
Beijoim, 87a _ 
Beirame, Boirameo, 
52а, 810 
Boitcul, 82a 
Bojadah, 445a 
Bojntapaut, 7064 
Bél, 47« 
Beldar, 940 
Beledi, Beledyn, 
266, 207« 
Belgaum, 82% 


li, 47« 
Belledi, 3740, 2660 
ВоПогіс, 608% 
Bolliporto, 900 
Belly-cutting, 4114 
Belondri, 43Sa 
Belooch, 944 
Bolus eye, 1740 
Belzuinum, 87« 
Bemgala, Bemgualla, 
83h, 203% 


Ben, 610a 

Benamee, 82« 

Benares, Benarez, 
83e 


Bencock, 57% 
Bencolon, Bencolu, 
Bencoolen, Ben- 
couli, 83a, o 
Bendameer, 834, 127a 
Bendira, 81« 
Bend-Emir, 83%, 84a 
Rendhara, 84a 
Bondinanch, 5520, 


607a 
Bendy, 810, 59a 
Bondy, Bazar, Treo, 
ба 


Bengaca, 610 
Bengal, 85a, S6a 
Bengala, Sta 
Saher li, 
eng b, 
1985. ы 


Bengi, 594 
Beniamin, 87a 
Benighted: tho, 560 
enjamin, nju, 
б, 87а Juy, 
nksal, 625 


Berber, Berbero, 88a 
Berberyn, 870 
Borebere, Berobery, 


88b t 
Berenjal Berenjaw, 
116« 


Berhumputter, 132) 
Boriberi, 87, 63a 
Béringéde, 116. 
Berkendoss, 130) 
Borma, 1310 
Beroni, 82u, 376% 
Berra, 7 

Berretta rossa, 498a 


Besorg, 1210 

Bessi, 700 
Besurmani, 604« 
Beteechoot, 56 
Beteela, 70% 

Bee Betole, 890, 0, 


Sa, 

Bee ages Betelfa- 
quy, l 

Betelle, 89 


Botteela, 90«, 785e 

Botte'ar, 746a 

Bettiio, 72a 

Bettle, Bettre, 90a, 
85h, 


Bety-chuit, 56% 

Bewauris, 90a 

Beypoor, 90а, 1834 

Beyramy, 810, 823h 

Boza, Bezahar, Be- 
zar, Dla 

Bozar, Bezari Kelan, 
76a 


Bezas, 91a 
Bezeneger, 880« 
Bezoar, 90h, 4150 
Bhabur, 430 


darry, 570. 
Bhyacharra, 98a 
Bibi, 785 
Bica, 9670 
Bichína, 93) 
Bonne Bidjana- 

г, 9 


gar, wie 
Bidreo, Bidry, 93) 
el md 

igairi igarry, 

Biggerecn, 800 8la 
Bihar, 8la 


bundy, 931 
Bildtee panco, 94a. 
Bilayut, 93); Bila- 
yutee Pawnee, 91a 
Bildar, 91« 
Bilgan, 824 
Bili, 47a 
Billait, 93h 
Bilooch, Ne 
Biltan, 6890 
Bindamire, 830 
Bindarra, 7134 
Bindy, 81^ 
Binjarree; Binjarry, 
b 


Ilia, 
Biuky-Nabob, 940 
Bintara, 810 
Bipur, 90% 
Bireande, 130% 

Bird of Paradice, 

Paradise, 95a, 94% 
Bird’s Nests, 950, 

S0l« 

Biringal, 1164 
Birman, 132« 

Bis, Bisch, 96), a 
Biscobra, 955, 307« 
Bisermini, 6034 
Bish, 96a; Bis ki 

huwa, 96/5 
Bismillah, 90) 
Bisnaga, Bisnagar, 

97a 
Bison, 97а, 390« 
Bistee, Bistey, 3890 
Bittle, 89% 
Bizenegalia, 97«, 407a 
Blacan-matee, 97a 
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Blachang, Blachong, | Bombeye, 103) Brab, Brabb, Drabo,| Buck, Buck-stick 
Bla onano, Вопапое, 564| — 11la, 570 '| Wa i 
Black, 970, 625@;| Boncta, 105a Bracalor, Bracelor, | Buckaul, 117a 
Act, 99a; Beor, | Bongkoos, Bongkos | +48 Thuckery Eed, 3360 
99a; -Duck, 992; 196b Brachman, Врах- | Buckcr, Buckor suc- 
Cotton Soil, 990; | Bonites, Bonito, Bon: 


Bobba, 42), 
Bobbera pack, 1014 


Reey, 908) 
Bogahah, Bogas, 10% 
ogahah, Bogas, 108« 
Bogatir, 49« 
Bog of ''ygers, 1015 
Bogue, 102« 
Bohea, Bohee, 908« 
Bohon Ораз, 98575 
Bohora, Bohra, Boh- 
rah, 106и, b 
Boi, 110/ 
Rois d'Eschino, 1997, 
Bokara Prunes, 165 
Bole-ponjis, 738« 
Bolgar, Bolghiir, 125« 
Bolia, Boliah, Bolio, 


1020 
Bolleponge, 738a 
Boloch, 910 
Bolta, 102a 
Bolumla, 1600 
Bomba, 126« 
Dombai, Bombaiim, 
Bombaim, _ Bom- 


bain, 7874, 103«, б, 
да 

Bombareek, 5785 

Bombasa, Bombassi, 
102«, 4 

Bombay, 1025; Box 
Work, 101«; Buc- 
caneers, 1044; 
Duck, 1010, 120a; 
Bomhaym, 1030; 
Marine, 1014; 
Rock, 5780 ; Stuffs, 


1 
Vombaza, 102 


netta, 1040, 105, 
2230 


Bonso, Bonze, Bon- 
zee, Bonzi, Bonzii, 
Bonzo, 1050, b, 451 

Bonzolo, 93a 

Boolee, 109) 


Dora, 1055, 72a 


Borneo, Bornew, Bor- 
Bornoylaya, 


"Ta 
Borrah, 106) 
Bose, 105 
Bosh, 1074 
Bosman, 108« 
Bosse, 105% 
Boieca, 1084 
Botella, 710 
Boti, 910 
Botickeer, 10$@ 
Botique, 1084 
Botiqueiro, 1084 
Во Tree, 103a. 
Bottle-connah, Bot- 
tle-khanna, 179) 
Bottle-Tree, 1084 
Bouche du Tigre, 
1010 
Bouchha, 1176 


Boudah, Воѓӧдаз, 
Bouddhou, 1180, 
119, 

Boué, 111a 


Bougee Bougee, 120« 
Bouleponge, 7385 
Bounceloo, 93a 
Bound-hedge, 108« 
Bouquise, 124% 
Bourgade, 65) 
Bournesh, 107a 
Bousuruque, 1210 
Boutique, 1085 
Boúrra, 118a 
Bouy, 9095 
Bowchier, 133« 
Bowla, 103) 
Bowlee, Bowly, 1091, 
1054 


Bowr, 920 
Bowry, 108% 
Boxita, 135a 
Boxsha, 1175 
Boxwallah, 109% 
Boy, 109%, 78« 
Boya, 114 
Boyanore, 111@ 
Boye, 1105 
Boze, 1050 
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püvas, Boaxpaves, 
ligne ae 
Braganine, Bragany, 
h 
Bragmen, Brahman, 
1110 


Brahman, 1310 

Brah:naputren, 1325 

Brahmenes, Brahmin, 
111, 


Brahmineo, Brah- 
miny Bull, 112«; 
Kito, 112^; Butter, 
112« ; Duck, 1124 

Brahmo Samaj, 112), 

Brakhta, 4855 

Brama,  Bramane, 
111a, 1315 

Bramano, 1115 

Bramanpoutro, 1324 

Bramin, Вгатіпі, 
Brammones, 1110 


t 

Brandul, 1125 

Brandy coatee, 112); 
-cute, 584; Coor- 
їсс, 112 , 183и; 
pawnee, 113a; | 
shraub-pauny, 113a 

Brass, 1134 ; knocker, 
113a 

Brattce,Bratty, 113«, 
639a, b 

Brava, 1119 

Brawl, 706a 

Brazil, -wood, Brazill, 
113a, b, 791a, 9144 

ессе Candy, 1140, 


351 
Breakfast, little, 2107, 
Brema, 1316 
Bridgemán, 114« 
Brimeo, 107u 
Bringal, 11t« 
Bringe, 232% 
Briugela, Bringella, 

Brinjaal, Brinjal, 

Brinjall, 115a, 116a 


Brinjaree, Brinjar- | 


reo, Brinjarry, 
114a, б, 1152, 15a 
Brinjaul, Brinjela, 


118a, 4 
Broach, 1164 
Brodera, Brodra, 69, 
Broichia, 117« 
Brokht, Brokt, 4927, 

408a. 
Brothera, 69/ 
Briim-giri, 8050 
et be i $506 

uapanganghi, 2300 
[PER 1225 
Bubda, 1185 
Bubsho, 1170 
Buccal, 1174 
Buccaly, 735a 


cor, 
Buckserria, 1360 
Buckshaw, 117a, 0 
Bucksheo, 135) 
Bucksheesh, Buck- 

shish, 1170, 118a 
Buckshoe, 1170 
Buckyne, 118a, 022a 
Budao, Bud. udàá- 

saf, Budd, Budda, 

18а, b, 119a 
Buddiattan, 7350 
Buddha, Buddhism, 

Buddhist, Buddou, 

118a, 119a 
pum 

ut le. 

1200" go, 
Budgero, Budgoeroo, 

1205 


Budmásh, 1224 
Buduftun, 735% 
Budulscheri, 7224 
Budzart, Budzat, 1224 
Budzo, Budzoism, 
Budzoist, 119a, % 
Buf, Bufalo, Buffala, 
Вита, Buffalo, 


Bughrukcha, 1210 

Bugi, 1216 

Bujra, 1205, 6880 

Bukor, 8000 

Bukshey, Bukshi, 
Buktshy, 1350 

pul DS 
ulgar, Bulgary, 
Bulger, Balghár, 

wi, 120, b 

|. Bulkut, 125% 

Bullgaryan, 1255 

Bullumteer, 125% 

Bulucht, 944 

Bumba, 126« 

Bumbalo, Bumbello 
Point, Bumbelo, 
Bumbelow, Bum- 
malow, Bummelo 
1264, 0, 1176 
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Bin, 232b Buxees, 1170, 118a | Cadjee, 17999 
126b, | Buxery, Buxerry, | Cadjowo, 14 
E Византа 1968, 180b Cadungaloor, 2734 
Bund, 127a, 730a; | Buxey, 1355; -Con- | Cad. aes 1408 
Amir, Emeer, 84a т 1887 Вахіе, ЖЕРЕ US 
HE Ü 
Bander; 127a; -Boat, вш Caffor, Сайго, Саїїго, 
Bury, 1 J 
Bundook, i Buy'em.dear, 75) | Caff len, ate 
Bundur boat, 127b | Buzurg, 121 fil m lowe, 
Bunduri, 223b Buzzar, 76a Cafir, а 421 
Bundurlaree, 5070 Byatilba, 90a emis 2 
Рау Byde-horse, 1960 | Сагъ 1 
al, 116a Bygairy, Bygarry, | Caga, 9830 
"Bungaleh, 86a is Сабы, 
Bungalo, Bungalou,| Byle, 4a n gni, 2: 
Bungalow, -Dawk, | Bylee, Bylis, 137a 781a 
B lo, Bungel-| Byndamyr, ar, 495a 
ow, 1 Byram, Byramee, Cahila, 1405 
Bowtie “tabs б Byrampant, By- | Cahoa, Cahua, Ca- 
Bungy, 1290 rampaut, yramy, "i 233a 
j Bunjarree,| 810, 2555, 7066 | Cail, 1400 | 
114a, Byte Koal, 710 Caimai, Caimal, 143«, 
Bunnow,Bunow,130a| — 315a 142b, 218a 
Bun $395 Byze, 9675 Caiman, 177a 
Ване Bur- | Byzmola, 97a CES 
hmah , iquo, 143« 
182, 1691, 8580 Cair, Cairo, 234a 
Burampoota, 597% Caahiete, 233a is, 886a 
Burdomaan, Burd- | Caba, Cabaia, 1384, iu, 168% 
wan, 1800 137b ixa, 1676 
Burgher, 180) baio, 778a Caixem, 485% 
her, 46a baya, Cabaye, | Cajan, 143« 
Burkhandhar, Bur- 1870, 138a java, 140a 
kundauze, Burkun- Mie 779a Ca; ерп 
dase, 130b, 131a berdar, 495a Cajew, Cajoo, 168) 
urma, Burmah, Cabio, 13/5 jori, 4774 
Burmese, 131a Cabob, 138a Cajus, 168% 
Tora Cabol, 139a n, 143a 
;| Cabook, 1880, 510a, | Calaat, 483b 


Burro Beoboe, 132a 

Burrouse, 1165 

Bursattee, Bursatti, 
Bursautio, 193a 


Cabool, Cabul, Ca- 
buly, 138), 139a, 


ср, 283a, 787a, 
73b 


Cercle con I A 
сапаг, 'aneira, 
102 EN 


Cacaroch, 2270 
Cacha, 173), 1810 
Cache, 2560 
Cacherra, 288a 


отта; 
Cachi, 4424 
Cachô, Cachoonda, 
1730 


Сн Caciz, 169), а, 


(Ине 8980, 178% 
ап, Cadjang, 
1894, 1400 


Calaim, Calain, 1450 
Calauz, Calaluz, 143) 
Calamander wood, 


Calamba, Calambaa, 
Calambac, Calam- 
buc, Calambuco, 
144a, b 

Calaminder, 144« 

Calampat, 144a 

Calamute, 362a 

Calappus, 231a 

Calash, 1445 

Calavanee, 144b 

Calay, Calayn, 145а,Ь 

Calbet, 149a 

Calcula, Calcuta, 
Calcutta, Зи, 146a 

Calecut, 1475, 148) 

Calecuta, 1460 

Caleofa, 146) 

Caleeoon, 147« 

Caleluz, 143) 

Calem, 1450 

Calema, 7830 

Calembuco, 144« 

Calfader, Calfadeur, 
149a 


Calico, 1470 
Calicut, 1170, 1484 


Calif, Califa, Califo, 


147a 
Calin, 1450, 146a 
Calinga, Calingon, 
Calingula, Calingu- 
lah, 148% 
Caliph, 147a 
Callaca, 1470 
Callamback, 144% 
Callawapore, 706) 
Callaym, 145b 
Calleoon, 1470 
СаПегу, 2364 
Callian Bondi, Calli- 
aneo, 1490, 150« 
Сепо Саса 1475, 


148b 
Callicute, Cullicuts, 
148b 


Callipatty, 7060 
Сай тапс» Callvanse, 
Came dar, 2024, /, 
‘almendar, , 
Calooto, 149а, Ъ 
Calputtee, 148) 
Caluat, 149a 
Caluete, 1494 
Caluet-Kane, 1494 
Calumba-root, 2370 
Calvete, 149) 
Calyan, 149) 
Calyoon, 147« 
Camacaa, 4845 
Camall, 2796 
Camall, 429 
Camarabando, 279 
Camarao,  Camarij, 
977^ 
Camatarra, 867a 
ambaia, Cambaja, 
238a 


cath 1,279 

Camber? ambaya 
1500; vambayen, 
238a, 7005 

Cambeth, 1504 

Camboia, Camboja, 
1500, 151a, 504, 
825b 


Cambolin, 279% 

Cambric, 706) 

Cambuco, 788% 

Cameeze, 151a 

Cameleen, 279) 

Camerong, 385« 

Camfera, Canfora, 
152« 

Camgicar, Camgui- 
car, 791a 

Camisa, Camise, Ca- 
misia, 151a 

Camjevariio, 245) 

Camloe, 2790 

Cammaka, Сат- 
тосса, 4815, а 

Cammulposh, 279) 

Camolim, Сатогіт, 
9715 

Саш 1318 " 
‘ampanghanghi, 

| 2300 ы 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Camphire, Camphor, 
15a, lila Ы 
Campo, 1524 
Campon, 2414; Ben- 
dara, 242); Cho- 
lim, 1680, 212a ; 
China, 242a; Cam- 
pong Malayo, 213« ; 
c irani, n - 
mpoo, 152), 737a 
Campoy, 9084 
Campu, 1524 
Camton, 158a 
Camysa, 151a 
Canacappel, Canaca- 
poly, Canacapula, 
Canacopoly, 2474, 
216) 


Cananor, 1575 

Canaquapolle, 2174 

Canara, 1525 ; Cana- 
тесп, 1510 ; Cani- 
reso, 153« ; Canari, 
153«, 4770; Cana- 
rij, 153« ; Canarim, 
103a ; Canarin, 


Canatick, 1640 
Canaul, Canaut, 151«, 
355b 
Canay, 176) 
Canchani, 280% 
Canchim China, 226b 
Cancho, 908, 
Caneoply, 217« 
Candahar, Candaor, 
Candar, 1515 
Candareen, 155« 
Cande, 155% 
Candee, 1555 
Candgie, 2456 
Candhar, 155a 
pend Candia, 155«, 


Candie, Candiel, 
Сапаій, 


Санау, 
Canganiir, 2720 
Cangé, Cangi, 
Cangia, 2150 
Cangiar, 410% 
Canje, Canju, 2150 
Cannanore, 1575 
Cannarin, 153% 
Cannatte, 154a. 
Caño, Caüon, 4795 
Canongo, 157% 
Canonor, 1576 
Canoongou, 2485 
Canora, 1535 
Cantão. 158a 
Canteray, Canteroy, 
158и, 1570 
Canton, 158a 
Cantonment, 159b 
Canum, 4790 
Cavor, 1325, 390b 
Caoul, 209a 
Caounas, 479a 
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Caova, 232b 
Caparou, 1415 
ue Capaussia, 


Capocate, 1596 
Capo di Galli, 3600 
Capogatto, 159% 
Capperstam, 142) 
Capua, Capucad, 
‘apucat, 1595, а 
Carabansaca, Cara- 
bansara, 162« 
Carabeli, 1600 
Caracata, _ Caracca, 
Carack, 165%, 166« 
Caracoa, Caracollo, 
Caracora, 1596, 
1604 


Caraffe, 1604 

Carafo, 832a 

Carajan, 1630 

Carambola, 160a 

Carame, 18la 

Caranchy, 272a 

Carans, Caraona, 
214a, 2731, 

Caraque, 160a 

Carat, 1605 

Caravan, Caravana, 
1610, 1124 

Caravance, 145a 

Caravanserai, Cara- 
vanseray, Carava- 
sarai, Caravasarin, 
162«, 599«, S12a 

Caravel, Caravella, 
Caravelle, 162a, b 

Carayner, 164a 

Carbachara, 1020 

Carbarce, 4755 ' 

Carboy, 1624 

Carcana, 1634 

Carcapuli, 2545, 255« 

Carconna, 163a. 

Carcoon, 1630 

Carén, 163% 

Caresay, 4784 

Cari, 283a 

Carian, Carianer, 
Cariauner, 163b, 
161а, $915 

Carica, 164a 

Carichi, 165a 

Carick, Carika, 166a, 

1634 

Caril, 2824 

Carling, Carlingo, 


Carnak, 256a, b 


| Carnatic, Carnatica, 


161a, b, 1525; 
Fashion, 165a 
Caroana, 1615 
Carongoly, 273a 
rraca, rrac 
165а, b 5 
Carrack, 1615 
Carrani, 2735 
Carravansraw, 162a. 
Carraway, 1660 
Carree, 282 


Carsay, 4784 

Cartmecl, 1664 

Cartooce, 1665 

Caruella, 1624 

Carvancara, 162a 

Carvel, Carvil, 1625, 
357a 


Caryota, 167a 
Cas, 1670, 6736 


е, 
Casbego, 389) 
Cascicis, 170a 
Casche, 168a 
Casen-Basar, 263« 
Casgy, 1785 
Cash, 16/a, 155a, 
793b, 888a. 
Casheash, 281a. 
Cashew, 168a 
Cashish, 170a 
Casho, 2175 
Cashmere, 1680 
Casis, 1694 
Casoaris, 1705 
Cass, 1670 
Cassanar, 1704 
Cassane, 7764 
Cassawaris, Cassa- 
warway, 1100 
Созу, 170a, 597Ь, 
8524; Cassayor, 
598«; Cassay 
Shaan, 8234 ; 
Cassé, 167%, 598a 
Cassid, 263a 
Cassimer, Cassimere, 
ca es 1705 
ssowary, 
Cassuinbazar, 263a 
Cast, Casta, Caste, 


Catai, Сабиз, Cata- 
ја, 1740, Ь 

Catamaran, 1730 

Catarra, Catarre, Ca- 
tarry, 197a 
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Catatiara, 170a 
Catay, Cataya, 174a 
Catcha, Catchoo, 
1780 
Быт. 
al b 
Cate, 175a, 690% 
Catecha, 289a 
Catechu, 173a 
Catol, Catele, 264: 
tenar, 
Cathaia, Cathay, 
174a, 1704 
Cathay, 175a 
Cath: 


Cat's Eye, 1740 

Cattaketchie, 7066 

Cattamarán, 173a 

Cattanar, 170a 

Cattavento, 743b 

Catto, 175a; Сасе, 
155a 


Cattek, 2894 
Cattie, Catty, 175a 


tu, 17 


Cauchenchina, Cau- 
chi-China, Cau- 
chim, Cauchin- 
china, 226, b, 
227a 

Caul, 6194 

Cauncamma, Caun 
Samaun, 247b 


ut, 1734 
Cautwal, Cautwaul, 
2664 


Cauvery, 1764 

Cauzy, 1791, 594a, 

Cavala, Cavalle, Ca- 
valley, Cavallo, 
Cavally, 176b, а 

Cave, Caveah, 233), 
[A 

Cawg, 27117 

Cawn, 3/74, 479a. 


| Саха, 1670 


Сахсах, 284a. 

Caxis, Caxix, 1694, 5 
Cayar, 2315 } 

Cayman, 1a <. 

Uayolaque, 1770 


Cocau, 776a, 835a. 
Coded Districts, 180a 


а 
Copayqua, 6760, 7935 
Cophoy, 810a 


8a, 21 
Chadock, 7210, 8170 
Chador, 2170 


Champa, 1835 
Champà, Champac, 


218b 
Champaigne, 7895, 


2b, За 
Chanquo, 1845 
anm Chan 

Sumaun, 2470 
Chaona, Chaoua, 2326 
Chaoni, 2145 
Chaoush, 213a 
Chap, Chapa, 209a, 
Chapaatio, 825b 
Chiphr-edtt, 210a 
Chapo, 2085 
ARS S 224 

р 

Chappe, 2081, 209a 
Chappor, 209 
DERIT 
Chaquivilli, 217a 
Charachina, 2005 


Charados, 853b 
Charamandel, 258a 
Charconna, Char- 


'haudeus, 662a 
Chaudhari, 213b, 214a 


Coan 189a 
uker, 
Chauki, 06a 


84a| Chaup, 208b 
Chaus, 2125 


buck, 186a, 
Chawbuckswar, 
186b 


Chawool, 824a 


Cheena Pattun, 200a 
Cheenar, 187a 
Cheeny, 1870, 8680 
Cheese, 1876 

Cheeta, Cheetah, 
-connah, 1870, 188a 

Chela, 3760 

Chelah, 190a. 

Chelam, 1950, 877a. 

Cheli,. Chelim, 
{aBa b, 1890, dia 

td b, a" 
867a 

Chelingo, 188b 

Chello, 706b 

guste qe. 
ielumgie, 

Cons CEA 
enappapatam, 
199% 

Chenar, Chenawr, 


Chongle, Ch 
ongie, Chengy, 
RA T 


Cherif, 
Cheringhee, 2145 


Cheroot, Cheroota, 
188b 


Cherry Fouj, 189a 

Cherufin, 9740 

Cheruse, 1685 

Cherute, 189a 

Cheti, Chetio, 4725, 
190a 


Chetil, Chetin, 
Chetti, Chettijn, 
Chetty, 1895 

Chevul, 211a 


Chappar khat, 210a 

Chhenchki, 2035 

Chhint, 57a 

Chia, Chiai, 907a, 
906b 


Chialeng, 188) 
Chinmai, Chiamay, 
Chiammay, 190a, 


Chiampana, 789a 
Chianko, 1840 
Chiaoux, 213a 
Chiaramandel, 258a 
Chias, 825a 
Chiaus, Chiausus, 
Chiaux, 2125, 213b 
Chicane, Chicanery, 
1900, 193a. 
Chick, Chickoen, 
b, 194a 


3, 

Chicken, 194a, 1980 ; 
77 -walla, 194a 
Chickino, 1930 
Chickledar, 8355 
Chickore, Chicore, 

191a, 1954 
Chicquene, 194a 
Chigh, 193a 
Chikoro, Chikür, 


194) 
eae Chilaw, 77a, 


195a 
Chilo, Chili, 1962 
Chillinga, 1886 
Chillum, 195a 
Chillumbrum, 195b 
ies] 1950, 
а, 


Chilly, 196a 
Chimice, 2015 
Chimney-glass, 196a 
i 970; Chín- 
5310 


Chinar, Chinaur,. 
1876, a 


- loss, 3 
Chinchura, Chinchu- 
rat, Chinechura, 
Chingela, Chingala 
ingala, Chingal 
Chingálla, S55 
Chingareo, 984a 
Chingulcy, 839a 
Chint, 199и, 863b ; 
-kash, 198) 
Chinkali, 828% 
Chin-khina, 198) 
Chinor, 187a 
Chinsura, 201a 
Chint, 2022 
Chint, 2010 
Chintabor, 838« 
Chintz, 2015, 706b 
Chipangu, 4516 
Chipo, Chipo, 202) 
Chiquiney, 1930 
Chircheos, 315 
Chiretta, 2034 
Chiroot, Chirouto, 
1894 
Chirs, 2214 
Chishmeere, Chis- 


mer, 169a 
Chit, 203«, 213«, 
6974 


[1 
Chita, 187b 
Chitchky, 203a 
Chite, 2024, 255b 
Chithee, 2089. - 
Chitim, Chitini, 1890, 
1895 


*' Chitnee, 221a 


Chitor, 204« 
Chitory, Chitreo- 
burdar, 1855 
Chitrel, S5 
Chitrenga, 843a 
Chitsen, 2025 
Chittabulli, 7060 
Chittagong, Chitta- 
goung, 2014, 203) 
Chittery, 4520, 
Chitti, 190« 
Chittigan, 201a 
Chittledroog, 201a 
Chittoro, 2044 
Chitty, 2034. 
Chival, Chivil, 2110, 


a 

Choabdar, 2040 

Choampa, 184a, 5040 

Chobdar, Chobedar, 
2010 


Chobwa, 2047, 8284 
Choca, 192% 
Chocadar, 205a 
Chocarda, 612h 
Chockedaur, 205% 
Chockly, 217a 
ocky, 206a. 
Chockrües, 2175 
Choga, 205a. 
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Choke, 214a 
Chokey, 206a 


Chokey-dar, Choki- Ch 


dar, 205a, 749a 
okra, 


b 

7, 

Choky, 2055, 252% 

Chola, Cholamanda- 
lam, 257a, b 

Cholera, -Morbus, 
ды, Horn, 206%, 


Cholia, Choliar, 207a 
Cholmendol, Chol- 
1nender, 258a 
Choltre, 2124 
Chomandarla, 2575 
Chonk, 185a 
Choola, 206% 
Choolia, 207a 
Choomar, 218a 
Chop, 207a; -boat, 
208a; Chop-chop, 
209a ;  .dollar, 
208a ; Chope, 203, 
Chopper, anes 
opper, 209% ; Cot, 
209 


Chopra, 254a 
Chopsticks, 210a 
Choqua, 192% 
Choque, 2056 
Chéramandala, Chor- 
mandel, Chormon- 
del, Choromandel, 
Choromandell, 


а, 238a, lr 

Chota-haziri, Chota- 

-hazry, 2100 
Choughan, 192) ~ 
Choukeednop, 205% 
Choul, 2105 
Choultry, 2110, 2210 ; 

Plain, 2124 
Choupar, 220« 
Chouri, 212a 
Chouringhee, 2140 
Chouse, 212) 
Chout, Choute, 

Choutea, Chouto, 


Chow, 205a 

Спот phon di sles 

Chowdrah, OW- 
dree, Chowdry, 
214a, 213% 

Chowk, 214« 

Chowkeo, Chowkie, 
200a 


Chowly, 207a 
Chownce, 214a 
Chow-patty, 219% 
Chowra-burdar, 215a 
Chowree, 212a 
Chowree, 215a 
Chowringee, 
ringhce, 
ringhy, 2140 
Chowry, 2140, 2710; 
Дай, -burdar, 


Chow- 
ow- 


Chowtar, Chowtor, 
2176, (fees 823 

оу: ; 

910a тагЫ 


Chubdar, 2047 
Chucarum, 192) 
Chuckaroo, 216: 
quackery бе 2 
uckerbutty, 
7510 2584105 


Chuckerey, 216a 
Chucklah, Chuckleh, 
16h, 219a 
Chuckler, 217a 
Chuckmuck, 217a 
Chuckoor, 195a 
Chuckrum, Chuoram, 


Chul, 218a--~ 
Chulam, 752a 
Сиш, Chuliah,207a, 


Chullo, 2181 
Chumar, 218« 
Chumpak, 2185 
Chumpala, Chum- 
paun, 463a. 
Chumpuk, 2184 
Chuna,  Chunah, 
Chunám, Chunan, 
2181, 219a 
Chunar; Дет Е 
shunar, Chun: rh, 
2194 : 


Chundana, 7904 
Chunderbanni, 7060 
Chunderbund, 8704 
Chundracona, 7065 
RD. 450a 
Chunk, 1840 
Chunu, 482a 
Chupatty, 2195 
Chupha, 209% 
Chupkun, 219) 


Chuppar, Chupper, 
p pper, 


Chur, 220) 
Chureo fuoj, 189a 
Churr, 2204 


Churruck, -Poojab, 
220% 


Churrus, — Chu 
; jo rsd, 


220b, 221a. 
Chutkarry, 221a 


Chutny, 221a 
Chutt 291a 


Ciautru, 4894 
Сенату, 288 
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Gaay, Sola 1,8380 

nga o, 
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Cirion, 886a 


"y 
Citterengec, 813a 
Civilian.” Civil Ser- 
vico, 222h 
Clashoo, . Clashy, 
Classy, 2234 
Clearing Nut, 223a 
Cligi, 3/10 
Clin, Cling, 4895, 490a 
Cloth of Horbes, 3935 
Cloue, 


Clout, 706) 

Clove, 223) ; Islands, 
576a 

Clyn, 4895 

Coach, 132%, 218« 

Coarge, 955b 

Coast, the, 2236 

Cobán, Cobang, 490a, 
223b 

Cobde, Cobdee, Co- 
bido, 208a, 401a 

Cobily Mash, Co- 
bolly Masso, 222b, 

Cobra 295a: Capel, 

ЕД 

де Cs; de [s 
pelo, 2240, 225a; 


+ 


224b 
Coca, 229a 
Cocatore, 2270 
Cocchichinna, Coc- 

cincina, 2260 


Cocea, 

Cocelbaxa, 498a 

Cocen, 226a 

Coces, 262a. 

Coche, ae hin, Co- 

Cochi 'ochin 

i ghin-China, Cochin- 
Leg, Cochym, 2256, 

Gi, 227, Gba 

oun enh 
44 

Cockatoo Cockatooa, 


Nut, 228a 
Coco-do-Mar, Coco- 

do-Mer, 2310, 229) 
Cocondae, 2440 
Coeo-nut, double, 229) 
Cocus, 229) 


Сосут, 226a 
Codangalur, 212b 


ffee, 
1410, 4980 


ec, 179« 
en Noor, 491a 


Cokatoe, 2276 


-treo, 229b, 228a, 
16 


Со, 250a 
Colera, 206 
Coleroon, 2343) 
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СоПагу, 236и 
Collat, И 


Collee, 2505 
College Pheasant, 


Collerica Passio, 2060 
Collery, -Horn, 
‘Stick, 236a, 


Colli, 250% 
Collicuthia, 148a 
Collij,-250a 
Collomback, 1445 
Colobi, 752) 
Coloen, 7525 
Colomba Root, 237a 


Colombo, 2360 
Colon, Colonbio, 


Colum, 249a 
Columbee, 491% 
Columbia Root, 237a 
Columbo, 752b 
Columbo Root, 237a 
Columbum, Colum- 
bus, 752a, 873b 


Comar, 237a, 239a, 


1504 
Comarbiido, 279% 
Comari, 2385 
Comatay, Comaty, 
239a, 239% 
Cómaty, 237% 
Combaconum, 237% 
Combalenga, 24141, 
Combarband, 280a 
Combea, 150« 
Combly, 2790 
Comboli Mas, 2240 
Comboy, 2374 
Combrt, Combu, 3844 
Comedis, 2385, 540% 
Comelamash, 221a 
paroll Feathers, 
a, 
Cominham, 874 
Comitte, 237% 
Comley, 279% 
Commel mutch, 224a 
Commerbant, 280a 
Commoercolly, 
Feathers, 238a, 7« 
Commission, 151a, 
Commissioner, Chief, 
Deputy, 238a 
Committy, 237% 
Comolanga, Como- 
linga, 214u, Б 
Comorio, 384 
Comoree, Comori, 
Comorin, Cape, 
239a, 238b 


Comotaij, Comotay, 
& 


ndor, 241a 
Competition - wallah, 
E Compo- 
mpidore, 
dore, dia, з с 
Compost, Compound, 
cundo: 2430, 
242 


240Ь, 

Comprador, Compra- 
dore, Compudour, 
243), 241a 

Conacapula, Cona- 
kapule, 246b, 217« 

Conaut, 154a 

Conbalingua, 2144 

Concam China, 2265 

Concan, 2140 

Conch-shell, 184 

Concha, 496a 

Condrin, 155a 

Confirmed, 215a 

Cong, 2464 

Congas, Congass, 
156 


Congee, 215a; 
-House, 245b 

Congeveram, 215) 

Congi-medu, Congi- 
mer, 157« 

Congo, 1570 

Congo, 9080 

Congo-Bunder, 216a ; 

Congoe, 157«; 
Congoed, 156% 

Congou, 9087, 

Congoun, Congue, 
246и, ^ 


157a 

Сопјее cap, 65a, 
245a ; -House, 
215% 


Conjee Voram, 2464 
Conjemeer, 157% 
Conker, Conkur, 196a 
Connah, 479% 
Connaught, Connaut, 
154 
Connego, 1575 
Connymere, 157a 
Connys, 176% 
Consoo House, 2174 
Consumah, Con- 
sumer, 217a, 4864 
Contenij, 114, 2894 
Conucopola, 2474 
Cooch Azo, 247b 
Cooch Behar, 218a 
Cooja, Coojah, 248%, 


a, at 
Cookery, 4914 
Cook-room, 2487 
Cooleunny, — Cool- 
curnec, 248), 
1 Coolee, 250% 


Cooley, 2505 
Coolicoy, 248) 
Coolin, 219a 
Cooliteayo, 248) 
Coolung, 2494 
Cooly, 249 
Coomkee, 2510 
Coomry, 252«, 2514 
Coonomerro, Cooni- 

mode, 157a 
Conpee, 706) 
Coorg, 2524 


Соогу, 
Coos-Boyhar, 218a 
Coosky, 703a 
Coosumba, 252b 
Cootub, 259 
Copang, 4900, 530% 
Copass, 158% 
Copeck, 253«, 1218 
Gopera, 251a, 4465 * 
Copha, 233« 
Coppersmith, 253% 
Сорга, Coprah, 251«, 
2581, 


Coquer-nut, Coquo, 
ба, by Bla o 
Coquodrile, 275% 
Coraal, 256a, 2594 
Corabah, 163« 
Coracone, 708a, 837« 
Corah, 7060 
Coral-tree, 251« 
Corall, 2594 
Corcon, Согсопе, 
163b, a 
Corcopal, Corcopali, 
2545 


Corg, Corge, 2556, ч 
Cori, 2705 
Corind, 2594 


Cormandel, Cur- 
mandell, 258^, «a 


Cornac, Cornaca, 
256u 

Corocoro, 160 

Coromandel, Coro- 
mandyl, . Coro- 
mondel, 250b, 
2580, 1, 

Corporal Forbes, 

80, 
Sh, 476a 


2« 

Corumbijn, 4917 

Corundum, 259a 

Cos, 262a 

Cosbeague, 3897 

Cos Bhaar, 218a. 

Cosmi, Cosmim, 
Cosmin, Cosmym, 
2600, 259, a, The 

Cospetir, 2604 

Coss, 20а: 

Cossa, 707« 

Cossack, Cossikee, 
262a 


Би] 
Cosuko, 2625 
Coste, 3912 
Costo, 492a 
Costumado, 286a 
Costus, 2630, 492a 
Cot, 263% 


0%, 
Cotamaluco, 2645 
Cotch, 173% 
Coto Сартан 631b 
Coteka, 28% 
Cotia, 205a. 
Cotonia, 289a 
Cott, 2645,*58a 
Cotta, Cottah, 205a 
tton, 265%; Tree, 
Silk, 265b 
Cotul, 494b 
Cotwal, 265) 
Coucee, 262a 
Couche, 218a 
Couchin China, 227a 
Coulam, Coulao, 752% 
Coulee, Couley, Couli, 
308a, 251a, 218a 
Coulombin, 4915 
Couly, 250b 
Counsillee, 266a 
Countrey, Countrie, 
Country, -Captain, 
са ба, 267а 
upan, Joupang, 
490a, b 
Courim, 270) 
Cournakea, 256) 
Courou, 276a 
Course, 261a, 262«, 
201a 


Course, 267) 

Courtallum, 267% 

Coury, 271a 

Covad, Coveld, 268a 

Covenanted Servants, 

2070, 222h 

Coverymanil, 2250 

Jovid, 268a 


Covit, 208« 


885 
Cowrio, Cowry, 270), 
269a; Basket, 2710 


Coya, 234 
AEA ao са 
ugue, 
beg, 380%, 990a 
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Cozzeo, Cozzy, 579%, 
1785 У, , 
Cran, 2724 
Crancanor, 273a 
Cranchee, Cranchio, 
272a, 474b, 664a 
Cranee, 273b 
Cranganor, Crange- 
ог, Tanguanor, 
213a, 272b 
Cranny, Crany, 273a, 
274a 


Crape, 274a 
Crease, Creased,274a, 
275b 


Creat, 203a. 

Credero Del, 275) 

Creeper, 3964 

Creese,Creezed, 2740, 
275a 


Crockadoro, 227) 

Crocodile, 2754 

Crongolor, 273a 

Crore, 276a 

Crori, 2765 

Crotchey, 2760 

Crou, 276a, 898a 

Gommhanah 276% 
rusna, 

Cryse, 275a 

Cuaquem, 860) 

Cubba, 12a 

Cubeb, 277a 

Cubcer Burr,2778,650 

Cucin, 226a 

Соогу ee 
ucuya, cuyada, 
9775 


do be 
цада 
Cuddom, 366) 
Cuddoo, 278) 
Cuddy, 278 
Cudgeri, 4770 
ugar, 13 
ugar, Д 
Culges, 2785 


mduryn, 155a,530a 

Cunly, 97а 

Cummerband, Cum- 
merana, 280a, 


CORED 384b 

tenir eu 2% 
'umquo 

canes 280a 


Cumrunga, 280% 
Сонаны Cumshaw, 


ura, 8744 
rato, 875a 
urati Mangalor,8765 
ia, 255a 
Curia Muria, 2805, 
769% 
Curmoor, 355a 
Curnat, 1640 
Curnum, 281a, 246b 


Curounda, 2814 
Curra-curra, 160a, 
645a 


gano 815a 
urrce, Currio, 2895 
Currig Joma, 281a 
Currumshaw Hills, 


281a 
Сату 281a; -Stuff, 
ate, 875b 
Gasket 283a 
Cuscuss, 2830 
Cusher, 2480, 492a 
Cushoon, 2880, 492) 
Cushta, 707a. 
Cusle-bashee, 4980 
Cuspadore, Cuspi- 
door, Cuspidor, 
Cuspidore; 284a, 
614 
Cuss, 2837, 


Cüsseah, 263% 

Cusselbash, 498% 

Custard-Apple, 284a, 
857a 


E 2870; -pucka, 


Cutcheinchenn, 2265 
C ateher diga" 
utchei 

ou ар 

Cutchnar ' 

Cutchy, 245) 

Cutiá, 265a 

redu Санд 
ram, 

Cuts, 2865 

Cnttab, 253a 


Cutwahl, Cutwal, 
Cutwall, Cutwaul, 
2662 


Gyromandel, Sm 
TU 
ee eet 


Cytor, 204a 


Dabou, 328a 

Dabul, Dabuli, Da- 
bull, Dabyl, 289, 
612 


Daca, 290a 
Dacàn, Dacani, 3015 
Dacca, 290a 
Dachanos, 3015 

hem, 4a 
Dachem, 2985 
Dachinabadés, 3015 
Dacoit, Dacoity, Da- 


d 
3 


Dalaway, 2925 

раі, 

Dali, 3025 

Dallaway, Dalloway, 
993a 

Dally, 322a 
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Daloyet, 293a 
Dam, 293a; Dama, 
6765 


T 
Daman, 2940 
Damani, 2940 
Damar, 295a 
Damasjane, Dame- 
Jeanne, Damijina, 


3 
Равшан. рани 
Damn, 2915 
Dampukht, 330% 


па, 2956 
Dancing girl, wench, 


Dandee, Dandi, 
Dandy, 296a, 0 
Dangur, 5955 
Danseam, 834a 
Dans-hoer, 296a 
Daa, 375018 
ue, Н 
Daquem, 0280,779a 
Daracana, 37a 
Darbadath, 624a 
Darbán, 333a 
Darbar, 3814 
Darcheenee, Dar- 
chini, 297a 
Darion, 3320 
Darjeeling, Darjiling, 
297a 


Dartzoni, 297a 

Darwan, 333a. 

Darwaza bund, 333) 
333b 


Dastoor, 334) 

Datchin, 298a ; .Dat- 
sin, 298% 

Datura, 2980 ; yellow, 
2990; ү то, 299@ 


Dawah, Dawk, 2990; 
to lay а, 3000; 
-hanghee, -banghy, 
6la; bungalow, 
129; -garry, 3650 

Me iege 
30Gb aye, а, 


Beta эю 
e Р 
Debash, 3280 
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Deck, 302« 
Decoit, 2900 


Dee, 236a, 9800 
Deedong, 4890 
3022 
Deen. 
Deopaullee, 809a 


Delect, 293« — . 

Deleuaius, 2925 

Delhi, Deli, 3025 

Doli, 304a 

Deling, Delingege, 
Delingo, 

Dellal, 304% 

Delly, 303a 

Delly, Mount, 303% 

Deloget, 2934 

Deloll, 304a 

Deloyet, 293« 

Dely, 302, 303a 

Dely, 301a 

Demar, 295b 

Demijohn, 304% 

Demmar, Demnar, 
2954 

Demon, 294) 

Denga, Dengi, 8970, а 

Dengue, 305« 

Deodar, 305) 

Deputy Commis- 
stoner, 2384 

Derba, 3310 


Doroga Deroghah, 


errega, 297 
Mesa Eee 
отгора, 4 
Deruissi, 3060 
Dervich, Dervis, Der- 
vische, Dervish, 
а 
Derwan, 3334 
Desai, 306) 


esai, 
Desanin, 3010 
Desaye, 306) 
Desherch, 3830 
Desoy, 465) 


D tchadore, 
sia 


Dessaye, 306) 
Desserch, 8336 
Destoor, фено, 
а 
Deubash, 3284 
Deuti, 307а 
Deutron, 299a 
Deva-dachi, Deva- 


disi, Devedaschie, |” 


3070, U, 9951, 9124 

p 
-Bird, 3075; Devil’ 
Reach, 3084 ; Wor- 
ship, 308a 


owal, 320a 


Déwal, Déwilé, 808) | Dinga, Ding 


Dewalee, 309« 


awlat, 4b 
Dewataschi, 296a 


b, a 
Dhai, 301a 
Dhák, 3120 
Dhall, 312a 
Dharna, 316a. 
pno era Firinghi, 


35b 
Dhau, 315b 
Dhaullie, 322« 
Dhawk, 3120 
Dhibat-al-Mahal, 


547) 
Dhoby, 312) 
Dhome, 322) 
Dhoney, Dhony, 


3230, а 
Dhoolie, Dhooly, 
TEE 
Dhoon, 314a 
Dhoop-ghurry, 372% 
Dhootie, Dhooty, 
Dhoty, 314b, a, 


707a 
Dhow, 3140 
Dhurgaw, 3810 
Dhurmsalla, 315b, 
221% 


Dhurna, 315b 

Dhür Samund, 325« 

Dhuti, 314) 

Dhye, 300) 

Diamond Harbour, 
317a, 7660 

Dibajat, 547a 

Dibottes, 1194 

Didwan, 317а, 473a 
40 


Diewnügar, 613) 
Digby Chick, 1260 
Diggory, Diggree, 
Dizon Di 292% 
igon, Digone, 
Digri, 3170 
Dihlt, 302% 
ри dik, daun, daun, 
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Dikhdari, Dikk, 317) 
Dili, Dilli, 3022 
Dilly, Mount, 304a 
im, 302a 
Dime, 2940 
Dina Dinko 

intr, Dinara, 3170, 

Slate trt 


Dinawar, 3295 
Ding, 302a, b 


Dinghy, 3180, 919a 
inghy, , 
3625 3 
Dingo, 773a, 8970 
Dingue, Dingy, 313) 
Dio, 3198 
Dipáwali, 309« 
Dirdjee, Dirge, Dir- 
zee, 319и 


Dirwan, 333a 

Dispatchadore, 319a 

Dissauva, — Dissava, 
Dissavo, 319a 

Distoree, 3074 

Ditch, Ditcher, 3195 

Dithwan, 8170 

Diu, 3195 

Diudar, 3064 

Diulcinde, 
dy, Diuli 
Didl-Sind, 
sinde, 320) 

Diuanum, 310a 

Diuxa, 319) 

Div, 321« 

Diva, 547a 

"тха, Divály, 309a 

Diva-Mahal, 547) 

Divan, Divanum, 
3115, 4130 

Dive, 319b 

Divi, 547a 

Divl, 320 

Diwaen, 312« 

Diwah Mahal, 914a. 

Diwal, 505b 

Diwali, 309a 

Diwiin, 3095 

Diwini, 3115 

Djamia, 469% 

Djava Djiwah, 455и, 
456a 

Djengle, 
470b 

Doa, 3210 

Doàb, 321a 

Doai, 321a 

Doana, 311a 

Doar, 3210 

Dobash, 328a 

Dobe, Dobie. 313a, 
312% 


Dobil, 320% 
Dobund, 322a 

Dock, 300« 
Dodgeon, 2980 

Dog choucky, 300a 
Dogon, ogonne, 


Dohll, Dol, Doll, 


3125, a. 
Dolly, 322a, 58a 
Dombar, Dombaree, 
Dome, 322b 
Dondera Head, 8220 
Roncy: 3: as z3 
ngari, Dongerijn, 
3Bla 
Doni, 323a 
Donna, 2955 


Donny, 323a 
Doob, 3235 


Diulcin- 
Sind, 
Diul- 


Djungle, 


Decean, о. рокаш, 


loocan. 
$236, 8715 

leo, Doodoo, 
1670, 168a. 


Di амес 
m. loom bur, 
321a 3 


Dooputty, 3240 
Doorea, 325b, 707a 
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823b 
D Dukhaun, 


Doorga Pooja, 3240 
rsummund, 3245 | Düla, роп, 313a, 659b 

Door-van, Dulol, 304a 

Doory Dora, 325a Dülsind, 7690 

Dorado, 3: Dulwai, Dulwoy, 

Doray, Doraylu, 325a, | ^ 293a, 316« 

b Dumbar, Dumbaru, 

Dorbard, 331% 3225 

Dorea, 707a Dumbcow, 330a 

Dorecur 4445 Dumbri, 322) 

Doresandlu, 3255 Dumdum, Dumdum- 

Doria, 825b mer, 3 

Dorian, 331) Dumier, 331a 

Doriya, 325% Dumpoke, 3305 

Doroga, 2975 Dumree, — Dumrie, 

Doshàka, 1560 8300, 298 

teo, — Dosooti, | Din, 314a 
Dosooty, 3250, 707a | Dungaree, Du reo, 

Dotchin. 2980 ; 331a, 707a. 

Dotee, Dotia, 3145, | Барра, Dupper, 328) 
3760 Durai, 3 

Double-grill, 3255 Durbar, 331a 

Douli, 3135 Durean, 3325 
our, 3256 Du ,Durgaw, 

Dovana, 3110 Durhmsallah, 3155 
W, 3140 Durian,  Durianus, 
W, 325b Durion, 3315, 332a 

Dowle, 313% Durjun, 
owle, Duroa, 299a 

Dowra, Dowrah, 326a | Durreer, 3255 

Drabi, Draby, 50а Dos Баша Deru 
ragomanni, Drago- mundír, 325a 
mano, 3270 Durwaun, 339a 

Dragon, 3075 Durwauza-bund, 333a 

Dravida, Dravidian, | Duryoen, 332) 

326% Durzee, 

Drawers, Long, 327a | Dusaud, 749a 

Dress-boy, Dressing-| Dusharah, Dusrah, 

n boy, = а, заза rah us- 

а, ог, ,| sera, 

p: 817a Dustick, 334b 
Drogomanus, Druge- | Dustoor, Dustoore, 
moni Drogoman; шоого Dus- 

ruggemen! а, i usturia, 

а 38807 334a, 0, 8076 
Drumstick, 327% ; | Dustuck, 334b 
o, 496 Dutchin, 298 

Dsomo, 984% Dutra, Dutroa, Du- 

Dually, 309a try, 2995, a. 

Duan, Duana, 3105, | Dutt, Duttee, 3140 
8116, 497b; Duan | Duty, 307a, 601a 
Konna, 3110; Du-| Dwar, 322a 
anne, 311b Dwarka, 3340 

Dub, 327b Dwye, 321a 

Dubash, Dubass,328a | Dy, Dyah, 301a 

Dubba, Dubbah, 329a | Dyo, 

parte г, И Dysucksoy, [йан 

r, 828Ь, yvan-khane y- 

Dubety, 3246. von, 3115, $105 
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Eade-Garrh, 337a Fandaraina, Fanda- 
Engle-wood, 336a гіпо, — Fandreeah, 
Earth oil 390a, 1792] — 667a, 5402, 100a 
Ecka, Fannó, ^ "Fannon, 
Eed, 3365 Fanom, 
Eedgah, Eod Gao,| _ Fanone, 349a, 948) 
3360, 937a, 130a. -palm, 3495 
Ehshim, Fanqui, 349% 
Eko, Ж, 8866, «| doa don, Sang 
ео, а 15 
teng, 337a nation’ 607a 
bas, а Каш 317 
, а, 
Elatche, 707a ja, 353a 
Elchee, Elchi, 337a j 
Elophans, 343a ; Ele- | Farash-danga, 184% 
fanto, 9415; Ele-| Farasol 
phant, 8870; Ele-| Faraz, 3195 
phanta, 911a ; Ele-| Farazola, 359a 
рап - Creeper, | Farhangt, 353a 
430; Elephanto, h, 349% 
Le ppanto, 3425, a| Farshübür, 7006 
Eli, 303% Fateish, 351a 
Ellefanté, Ilheo de,| Fedea, 350a 
342a Feelchehra, 534a 
Elk, 8430 Feerandah, 906a 
Ellora, Elora, 343b | Feitigaria, Feiticeira 
Elu, 314a Feitico, 351a 
Жашта; 432% Eoman 349b 
багу, 17a е 
Emblic, 344a, 6085 | Ferenghy, Feringee, 
Emer, Emir, 18a, b Feringhy, Feringy, 
Emmerti, 707a а, 
Emmet, white, 32b | Ferosh, 350a 
Enaum, 4 Feroshuhr,  Feroze- 
Englesavad,  344a;|  shuhur, 3506 
English - bázár,| Forrais,Ferrash,349b, 
3444; -water, 91a Н, 
Enterlooper, 439a. Fétiche, Fetisceroe, 
Жашо Carriage,| Fetish, Fetishism, 
5 Fottiso, Feytico, 
Errenysis, 83a 351a, 350b 
h, 960 Ffaraz, Fffaraze, 73a, 
Esparei, 681) 
Estang, 899) Ffarcuttee, 8105 
Estimauze, 3440 fuckeor, 347b 
Estreito, do Govern- | Filosofo, 8170 
ador, 8914 Fir&sh: ‚ 1466 
Esturion, 332% Firefly, 351a. 
Eugenes, 639« Firinghee, Dhatura, 
Eurasian, 3140 Firingi, А 
Europe, 344), 2660 303b _ 
Exberbourgh, 763a | Firm, Firma, Firman, 
ERE. | рош 
m, y 
TEAM Fiscal, Fiscall, 354), 
Fitton gari, 3653 
Fackeer, 3470 Flandrina, 667a, 829a 
Facteur, Factor,345%, | Flercher, 355a 
a, 222b; Factory, | Flori, 38b 
ryo, 94! Florican, Floriken, 
hfúr, 947a, 49u Florikin, 355a 
Failsoof, 347b Flowered - Silver, 
anür, 45a, 552b 9550, 112a. 
Fakeel, 61a Fluco, 3895 — 
Fakeer, Fakier, Fa-| Fly, -palanquin, 355% 
kir, 3476 Flying-fox. 
Faknür, Е 3560 
Falaun, 348a Foker, 947b 
Falory, 38b Fo-lau-sha, 7005 
h Folium Indicum, 
3185, a, 349a, 67. 356b, 895 


Follepons, 739a 
Foojadar 358a 


Fool, 357a; Fool 
Rack, Fool's Rack, 


357a, 356b, 
Foole Sugar, 3960 


Foulo sapatte, 831a 
Fousdar, 


Fowra, Fowrah, 358) 


Flying, 958b, 
358b 


Francho, 
Franghi, 
Frangue, Frangui, 
Franque, sii, 
353a, b, 582, 5946 
Frash, Frasse, Frassy, 
349a, 350a, 2506 
Frasula, 
Frazil, 3592, 358 


Freguezia, 350, 7870 
Frengi 


Fox, 


Fuddea, 350a. 
Fu cin, 3564 
Fula, 357«, 627a 


36; 


Foujdar, 

Four di 
358b; Adawlat, 40 
Fourdaar, 
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Galeon, Galeot, Gale- 
3624, 0 


о! 

Galewür, 405b 

Gali, 360a 

Galie, Galion, Galiot, 
362a, 6 


фес 360a. 
Gallegallo, 9005 
Gallo, Point de, 360a 
Gallevat, Galley, 
Galleywatt, Gal- 
liot, башты, Мер 
wet, Galye, а, 
b, 352), 963a 
Galyür, 4054 
Gambier, 
Gambogo, 1505 
Сатса, 361a 
Camiguin, 376b 
Gamron, 465; Gam- 
rou, Gamrün,3815,« 
Gamta, 
Gancar, Gancare, 75a, 


Ganda, 3630 
Gandhiira, 1545 
Gangeard, 4106 
Gangja, Ganja, 403a 
Gans, Gansa, Ganse, 


3641, а 
Ganta, Gantan, Gan- 


Folds 1218 Gargoulette, 382a 
з, а tte, 
Funan, 15, 166a. | бат 373a ' 
Fundaraina, Funde- | Giri, 365b 
rane, 6670, а Garial, 595a 
Funny, 3231 Garrha, 707a 
Furlough, 359a Garroo, Garrow- 
Furnaveese, - wood, 8850 
yeso, 359, Garry, 365b 
Fus: 58 hieu) 
359h à 
Futwa, Futwah, 359%, CM eee 
980a, 1784, 5119 ` | Gary, 365b 
Gaspaty, 2600 
а |006, 
бан а 3605 Gate, [Ang 
Gabar, 400a 3690, 370a, 2445. 
Gaddees, 381a Сай, 3910 
Gaddon, Gadong, | Gaudewari, 3806 
Gadonge; 38la, b | Gaudia, 391a 
Gael. 14 audma, 
Gaini, 407a Gauges, 383a 
Gajapati, Gajpati, Gaum, 365% 
Gauna, 
Galea, 382a Gaurian, 366a 
Galec, 360a Gauskot, 399) 
Galei, Galeia, 362a ut, 


| Gautama, 3667, 1194 
Gauzil, 569a 
Gavoe, 366) 
1, 366% 


Gayal 400) 
баш, бале, 401a, 2610 


а, 

Gentil, Gentile, Gen- 
tio, Gentoo, Gentu, 
Gentue, 368а, 3075, 
9130 

Georgeline, 374a 

Geraffan, 3784 

Geree, 31^ 

Gergelim, 373) 

Gergelin, 375a 

Gerjilim, 3/35 

Gerodam, 397« 

Gerselin, 373) 

Gesjo, 405a 

Gess, 401a 

Gharbi, 365a 

Gharee, Gharry, 365) 

Ghascut, 394a 

Ghit, Ghaut, 369a 

Ghauz, Ghiz, 3906, 
3895 


Ghe, Ghee, 370a 
Gheri, 372b 


Ghit Gh І 
ilji, Ghilzai, 371 
e S b, 


Ghinee, 407a 
Ghogeh. 383a, 876» 
Ghole, 384a 

Ghong, 385 
Ghoole, 372) 


Ghoriyal, 367a 
Оос 650 


Ghoul, 372a 
Ghounte, 387a 
Ghráb, 392a 


Giam, 448b 

Giambo di China, 
d'India, 449a 

Giancada, 450 

Cien palad 4450 

Giasck, 4535 

Giengiovo, 374b 

Gilodar, 469/ 

Gin, 168a 

Gindey, Gindy, 373«, 
1964 


id 
Gingal, 373% 
Gingalch, 828) 
Gingall, 3730, 4740 
Gingani, 3764 
Gingaul, 7950 
Ginge, 318) 
Gingce, 377« 
Gingeli, Gingelly, 
313b 
Ginger, 374a 
Gingorleo, Gingerly, 
ia 
Gingerly, is 
tinggan, Ginggang, 
Gingham, — 370b, 
875, 4b, 701a 
Gingi, 376b 
Gingiber, 375a 
Ginja, 377« 
Ginjall, 3734 
Ginseng, 8/14 
Giraff: а, Giraffe, 378a, 
hie 
Girandam, 3970 
Girja, 378) 
Girnaffa, 3780 
Glab, 392% 


а; Plum, 3795 ; 
Potato, 379); Pow- 
der, 379b; Stono, 


(90 
Goban, Gobang, 880% 
Godavery, 380« 
Goddess, 381a 
Godeman, 3660 


Godon, 3815 
Godoriin, 386a 
Godovaàri, 381a 
Godown, 381a, 213a. 
Godowry, 
Сое, 379b 
Goedown, 3815 
Goeni, Goeny, 4030 
Goerabb, 
Goercullah, 387a 
Goga, 319a, 382b 


Gogala, 383a 

Goglet, 382a, 8125 

Gogo, 382) 

Gogola, Gogolla,768a, 

ul, 386a 

Gols 4956 

Gola, Golah, 3885, 
384a, 108) 

Gold Mohur, 573a; 
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Flower, 383^; Gold | Gosain, Gosaing, Go- | Grob, 392a, } Günth, 387a 
Moor, 5744 sannec, 389и, 6650 | Groffe, 3960 Guoardaffay, 399a 

Gole, 3836 Gosbeck, Gosbeague, | Grooht, 397a Guodavam, Guoda- 
Golgot, Golgota, Gol-| | Gosbeege, 389% Grou, 1690, 387% vari, 3800 

otha, 146a. Gosel-kane, 3885 Ground, 3960, 1760 | Guogualna, 3835 
Golim, 423«. Gosha, 3900 Gruff, 3960 Сир, бир-бир, 4030, 
Golmol, 386% Gosino, 389 Grunth, Grunthce, da 
Goltschut, 8305 Gosle-kane, 388^ Grunthum, 397a Gureebpurwar, 404a 
Gomashta, Gomash- | Goss, 389% Guadovaryn, 380a. Gurol, 387) 

tah, Gomasta, Go- | Goss, 401« Guaiava, 400« Gurgulet, Gurguleta, 

wastah, 381a Gossein, Gossyne, | Guáliár, 406a 359) 
Gomberoon, Gom- Oe Gualveta, 362/ Gurjout, 404a 

broon, Gombruc, | Gotam, Gotma, 366 | Guana, 3970, 367a Gurjjara, 3884 

385и, 381«, b Gotton, Gottont, 3810 | Guancare, 365 Gurjun oil, 971a 
Gom-gom, Gomgom- | Gounleor, 4064 Guano, 398« Gurr, 104 

men, 402) Goudrin, Gouldrin, | Сийоо, 3655 Gurrah, 372) 
Gomio, 4684 3864 Gnardafoy, — Guar- | Gurrah, 7024 
Gomroon, Gomrow, | Goule, 372^ дай, Guardafui, | Gurree, 3725 

951b Е Goung, 390« Guardafun, Guar- | Gurreebnuwauz, 4040 
Gomutí, 385e, 7814 | Gour, 390« dafuni, Guardefui, | Gurrial, 388 
Gondewary, 3804 Gourabe, 392% 398«, 399 Gurry, 401 
Coney, 4035 Gouren, 3900 Guary, 372 Guru, 3874 
Gong, 3850 Gourgoulette, 382« | Guate, 3690 Gushel Choc, Gussell 
Gong, 365/ Gouro, 390% Guava, 3995; Guaver, | _ Chan, 388« 
Gonga Sagur, 7980 Gourou, 3875 400a Güt, 407a, 898« 
Gongo, 3855 Gourze-herdar, 3874 | Gubber, 400a Gutta Percha, 4040 
Gonk, Gonoük, 4725 | Governor's Straits, | Gubbrow, 400) Guva-Sindübür, 838a 

tony, 9044 3901 Guchrát, 388 Guyal, 406) 

Yoodry, 386a Gow, 391v, 261a Gudam, 3815 Guynde, 313a 
Googul, 386« Сожа, Gowai, Gowà- | Gudavarij, 380« Guynie Stuffs, 4030 
Googur, Соојиг, pūra, 3794 Gudda, Guzatt, 388a 

386a, b Gowre, 390, Guddeo, Guddy, 4000 | Guzee, 4059, 707a 
Goolail, Gooleil-bans, | Goyava, 4000 3udeloor, 707« Guzelean, Guzelchan, 

5 Л Gozurat, 3884 Gudge, 400, 388«. 

Gool-mohur, 3835 Grab, 3914; Service, | Guddes, 3814 Guzerat, 388a 
Goolmool, 3865 101a Guendari, 155% Guzzie, Guzzy, 4054 
Goome, Jr3« Grab-anemoas, 4044 | Gugall, 386a walere, wáliár, 
Goomtee, 3864 Grabb, 392» Gugglet, — Guglet, Gwalier, Gwalior, 
Goomul mutch, 2242] Gracia, 395« 382b, a. 405a, 100a. 
Goont, 38r« Guiana, 3976 (уаш, 406 


Goony, 4035 

Goor, 195« 

Goorcully, 3874 

Goordore, 389a 

Goorka, Goorkally, 
а 


387 
Gooroo, 3870 
Goorul, 3875 
Goorzeburdar, Goos- 
berdaar, Goosber- 
dar, 3870, 4270 
Goozerat, 388« 
Goozul-khana, 388« 
Gopura, Gopuram, 
3887, 


я 2 
Gora, Gora log, 3380 
Goráb, 8924 
Gorahwaila, 
wallah,. 3884 
Gorayit, Gorayt, 389« 
Gordower, 389% 
Gore, 390« 
Gorge, 255) А 
Gorgelane, Gorge- 
leto, Gorgolane, 
H et, Gorgo- 
Iib Gorgoletta, 
i 3524, 0 1208 
Jorregorri, д 
G тога, 3370 
Gos, 3914 


Gora- 


—————  — ———— —À— =- 


Grain, Gram, 393a, 
392) 


Gram-fed, 3934 

Gram Mogol, 572, 

Gram-serenjammee, 
surrinjaumee, 8776 

Grandon, Grandonic, 
393h, 192«, 793. 

Gran Magol, 572a; 
Porto, 728a 

Grant, 3970 

Grão, 393 

Grasia, З95а 

Grass, Grasse-cloth, 
30937 

Grass-cutter, 3934 

Grasaia, 395, 50h 

Grasshopper — Falls, 
394« 

Grass-widow, 3944 ; 
Widower, 894) 

Grassyara, 3940 

Gratiates. 395a 

Grave-digger, 395a 

Gredja, 3794 

Gree, 313a ^ 

Green-pigeon, 395a 

Grendam, 5974 

Grenth, 397a 

Grey Partridge, 3950 

Grililec, 3954 

Griff, Grillin, Griffish, 


ale 


— 


в —————— e- 


Guiaya, 400a 
Guickwar, Guicowar, 


401a 
Guindi, 3734 


Guinca-cloths, 4014; 
-Deer, 1010; Fowl, 
4010; Pig, 4010, 
Stuffs, 401«, 707« ; 


Worm, 4015 


Guinees Lywaat, 4010 
Guingam, Guingan, 
Guingani, Guingiio, 


Guingoen, 3760, b 
Guiny stuffes, 403% 
Guion, 398a 
Guirindan, 397 
Gujar, 7196 
Gujarat, 388« 
Gujeputty, 261% 
Gujer, 3864 
Qujputto: 402 
Gullean, 149% 
Gumbrown, 384) 
Gum-gum, 402) 
(тшге, 4034, 


Gungung, 35, 403a 


Gunja, 4 
Gunney, 

-bag, 403a, 401a 
Gunt, 387a 


Gunta, 403); Pandy, 
6671 


Gunny, 


Gylong, 406) 
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RC Er 
aláwel 
Halcarrah, 430b Herbes, Clothof, 3930 
Half-cast,-caste,410a | Не: 993a, 430a 
Hallachore, 409b Hermand, 4250 
аш, Hesidrus, 87: 
Hamal, Hamalage,| Hharaam, 4110 
Наташ, 430a, 4290 | Hickeri, 408a 
Hamed-Ewat, 410 Hickmat, 4180 
Han, 4790 Hidalcan, Hidalchan, 
Handjar, 410) 4310, 1870, 
Handoul, Hidgolee, 414a 
Hang, 419« Hidush, 435a 
Hang-chwen, 422a High-caste, 171 
Hanger, 4100, 497a | Hi 414a 
Hanistes, 4216 Hili, 


р 
Hilsa, Hilsah, 4144, 
[2 
нїпїйаһ, Himüleh, 


Hansaleri, 4119 — 
Hanscrit, 
793a, 7: 


Hansil, 411a Himalaya, Himal- 
Hanspeek, 411a Ich, Himaly4, 4142, 
Hupoa, Happa, 4210,| — 415a 
ADR Despatch, Ha- | Hint кү 
Ha , Ha-| Hinaur, 
pis “iia Hind, 435) 
Haram, 411% Hindee, 415a 
Haramzada, 41la Hindeki, 415a 
Harcar, 430a Hindi, 4150 
Hardäla, 4300 Hindkee, Ніпакт, 
Haree, 749a 415b 
Harem, 4110 Hindoo, 4150 
fargill, 70 Hindoo Koosh, -kush, 
Harkéára, 7485 4150, 416a 
Harkiti, 35a . | Hindoostaneo, Hind- 
"Apuofa, Harmozeia,| _ orstand, 417) 
“Арроќоу, 646a. Hindostan, 416a 
Harran, 4110 Hindostanee, Hindo- 
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Terai, 914d 
Teraphim, 974a 
Torindam, 709a 
Terreinho, Terrenho, 
Terrheno, 503a. 
Terrai, 915a 
Потапово; 9870 
Torry, 9145 
Terry, 927 
Tershana, 37а 
Teryo, 9140 
Теп, 319a 
Tessersso, 916a 
Testury, 594a 
Tey, 906 


Thék, 912a 
Thenasserim, 914@ 


Thonjaun, 9314 
Thug, 91 
Thunaparanta, 852a 
T, huseeldam, 889a 


TAE 209a - 
Ds , Tibbat, Tibet, 


пече 05 

проу, 

Tipari "riparry, 9240, 
[/ 


1 д 
тер" 


Tiruxerapalai, 93 
Tisheldar, 889a 
Titticorin, 9464 
Tiutenaga, 933 
Tiva, Tiyan, 921, 
Tiyu, 319b, 320a 
Tma, 9294 
Tobacco, 924) __ 
Tobbat, 9350, 917% 
Tobra, 9260 $ 
Toddy, 926a; Bird, 


Cat, 
Too] 939b, 531a. 
Тобон еп, 3761, 
Toishik-khanna, 936« 
Toko, 9282 
Tola, Tole, 9280, 8074, 
835% 
Tuliban, 9435 
Tolinate, 45% 
Télla, 641b, 928b 
Tolliban,  Tolopan, 
913b 


Tolwa, 941a 
Tomadha, 94 


Tomaun, 9285 
"TTombae, "Tomback, 
929% 


posters 852 

Tomba, 0494, 477« 

Tomjohn, 

Tompdevah, 852), 

Tom-tom, 

Tone, Топб, Tonce, 
323a, b 

Tonga, 930a 

Tonga, 898« 

Tongla, 930a 

Boe Т 

Jin, оп, 9914, 

Ci m 

Tonny, h 

Тооно Tootaun, 9500 
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"Too! 
Toon, Gi]. cop Trinke- | Tunc, Tuneah, Tun E 
comongong, 9810 e,  "THmkene-| car, Tuncaw, -| Teinesthan, "Tini 
Toon, Toona, 98 male, Tringquene- p ripe 9i2z,| — Teinista, Tziniten’ 
Tekay ASA DM A P MALE, 
arkay, Tookey | Tripi р, 5900. а, Талат, Tunkhwih, TOU Mot ns 1020 
"Tos, B4Ta KS 79 Si 
Seer Жош, рате 0880. ALMUS Uddle 
Toothenague, otal, | Triquillimalé, Tri- Tunnyko 9900 Ugen, [ ei 
Tootnague, 99 quinamale, — Tri-| Tu ад Tu Ugentana, 940a 
Top, inia o dia aphan, | Tuphio, | Ugger meod 
з. uU 
Tobas, To To- Tritchona us Tupy, ugi 3350, de m 
passen, 934a, 9330, Tritehy, 098b os Tura aida ошаш, 1 Ав, a 
Topaz, үче ‘9390 сЕ) Turbant, 44b. Me tanah, 
Tone, 934b; khana, Tm: 3260 banti nte, Tur- | Ulein 9 b, 951a 
‘honnah, 935«, b , ichinapolli 939a. ‚ Turbat,943a, | Ul е, 3206 
Торев, 935); wild, AME 27a Tete 2 Uie 9710 
т walla, 9355, d Trazi Oa rchimannus, Tar- Umi balang, 639a 
'opeto, 935b ximan, 3275, 640a cimannus, Turge- barry, 17а, 
Tophana, 935% Tryphala, Tryph "т Manns, 327%, a Umbrella, 9510 
Topi, 9350; wálf 936a phera, | Turkey, 982a ] Шара 
cu E E o Pim Ша 
п o. бъ 
Esci 08902 | Тао UU [mee о 992m | Umbrello, Un" 
Torcull, 930a. Tschuddirer, 859b rmeric, 519a brelo, 951a, 0, 959, 
orii 659a Tshai, Тыа Turnee, 945) Unealvot, 149" 
Torunpaque, 940a 9070 У Turpaul, 945b Undra Cundra, 4 
‘os-dan, 9360 Tsiam, 1835 Turquan, Upa, Upas Я ЫЗ 
Toshaconna, | Tosh Tsjannok, 22, За Turry, Turryani, 915a Beep Ороз, 8070, 
kanah, Teshkhane, Тайша, 0180. Turumbake, Toram. Uplah, 639b 
Tostdann, 936a Tuam ен лань 9а Une m plotte, 745b 
ТЕ EE LEE redd 
Tety, , 946a bbatinn, 917b Turwar, 008 Шал, 8876 
‘oucan, T Таска, { Tussah, , Urz Urz- 
9360, 9874 шь Tuck(ree, 8400 TTussoeldar, € уф pup ^e» 9590 
Touffan, ^. "Touffon, оскен "180a eser star, 7800 
9а оп, | Тоскеей, 941 A MCN Tur оао 7806 
Тоша 929a Tuckiah, оле Tutecareen, b Tu Lec Seo 
ung-gyan, 252a on, Тий coryn, 94¢ te- | Uspuck, b 
cU MEE T RUE S suique 
ly - в- , 
Тотоев Ti 9190, Tutos, 948a, Thiago Uzbeg, 960a 
Pu уы 4970 Fugger wood, 8855 ed 
mum Reso | Ret, Venio 
9900 94 ation omen Vask ation, 960b 
Tulasi, 93 T'utocori Таскала 
lban, la Tato: rim, 946b Vadan; 963b 
Tolba E Tu nag, 933a арп, 365) 
"таташ Бапа, Tulba: rJ tticarce, Та Vaidflai, 77 
сог, Tra Tulbentar ngi| corim, T ttu- | Vai UE 
, van- Aga m, Tutu aishna 
991a 3 946%, a coutry, Voken-novi 9615 
Tulce, 9315 Tutunaga, 9330 Vekearnevisi gooi 
Tuliban, 948) 9. Ue ape 
: | EE CM а 
ry 1 2 
Trical Tulane, 310 еза Tyekana, Velangu 1024 
icalore, 936a war. Tyer, era, 61а 
i з. Tulwat ; 9505 Vali 
"Tricinopol 94a gia | Туве Meer 
Trichy ost; 588% шап, 820a. Wen Tygre, 923a, anjārā, Vanjarrah 
Tri hy, b, 1883 Tumangong, 939 Ty dm 115a д 
Pricoenmale, 989a ghia’ Epid MS 
Тое, 95а Tumbalee, Tuiaboli ea od ME SES 
ikalinga, Trilinga, 912a aboli, n, om. || “AEE 
Трудо, 4800, Tumlet, 9415 Ayphoon, · 950a, | Varela, ne 
9122, 918a "Tumlook, 9413, 47 947a која Meroe 
Trincomalee,  Trin-| Tum m, 942a 7a re, mein ath arello, 961a, d b 
ung gung, 999a | 2220010449 Vargem, 9080, 6850 
inde, 8375 atnm; 79b 
avidee, 1095 


Vdeza, 6455 
VR adio, бзш, 9611 
g 10, 

969b 2 

Vedda, 9635 

Vehar, 907a 

Vehicle, Vekeel, 901a 

Vellard, 964a, 357a 

Vellore, 964a. 


Vondu, Vendue-Mas- 
ter, 964, а, 914a 
Venesar, — Venezar, 

114b 


Venetian, 9645 
Ventopollam, 709a 
Veranda, ACEI 


га, 
Vieco, 9180, 9670 
Viodam 9630 
Y gon, Veini, 639a, 


Vihar, Vihara, 967a, 
Sla, 248a, 630a 
Vikeel, 961a 
Vinteen, 758a 
Viontana, 951a, 87« 
Vintin, 1210 
Viranda, 966a 
Vis, Visay, 
967% 
Visir, 967b 
Viss, 967a 
Vitele, 89 
Vizier, 9676 
Ymbrello, 952« 
Vmbra, "Vmbraye, 
Vmrae, Vmrei,627« 
Vocanovice, 9600 
Voishnuvu, 9600 
Vomeri, 665a 
Voranda, 966« 
Vorloffe, 3590 
Vraca, 36b 
Vunghi, 5225 
Vzbique. 960a 
Vyso, 9670 


919a, 


Waaly, 968 
Wacadash, 9670 
Wiin, 1094 
Wakizashi, 968¢ 
Waler, 968a 
Wali, 968a, 692 
Walla, Wallah, 9685, 
239b 


Wall-shade, 818a 
Wanghee, 969a. 
Wani, Wanin, 610,030 | 
Waringin, 66a 
Water, buffalo, 122« ; 
-Chestnut, 909p; 
Filter Nut, 223a 
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Wattie waeroo, 9665 Yava-bhü, Ya-va-di, 


Wav, 1095 Yava-dvipa, Yavà- 
Weavér-bird, 9695 kh 'ava-koti, 
Weda, 963b 4534" b i 
Wedda, 963% Ydu, 3365 
Weli, Wely, 6925 Yerua, 3935 
West Coast, 969b Yo-wun, 972a 
Молро 2606 zp , 418 
angee, а, 406a 

Whinyard, 410% Yogos, Yoguoo, 462a 
Whistling-teal, 9696 Yojana, 513a 
White Ants, 9690; Yoodra-shaan, 823a 

Jacket, 9696 Yoss, — Yoss-houso, 
Whoolyo, 425a 464a. 
Wibüra, Wihare, 967a Young Hyson, 9096 
Wilàyat, Willaut, | Yuthia, 4655 

91a, 487a. 
Winter, 970a Жабай, 4а 
Wistnouwa, 9606 Zübaj, 455a. 
Wood M) 971 Zabon 2680 Boe 

-apple, а; | Zabo 

oil, 971a Zador, 979% 

Woolock, 9710 Zagaglie, Zagayo, 39a 


Wooly, 425a 
Woon -douk,-gyce, 
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Woordie, _ Woordy 
Major, 9724 

Wootz, 972a 

Wrankiaw, 615a 

Writer, 973a, 2225 

Wug, 973) 

Wullock, 9715 

Wurdee wollah, 972a 

Wuzeer, 9670 


Xabandar, Xabun- 
der, 8160, 503a 
Xagara, 416« 
Xanton, 616) 
Xanxus, 185a 
Xarab, 826a 
Xarafaggio, Xaraffo, 


ri 

Xarafi, Xarafin, 9742 
Xarave, S26a 
Xarife, 974a 
Xarife, 8205 
Xarnauz, 7964, 87а 
Xarrafo, 832a, 509a 
Xastra, $23, 7244 
Xatigam, 204a, 7605, 

6234 


t 
Xaxma, 523a, 7934 
Xeque, 825b 
Xoratim, Хогайпе, 
Xerapheen, Xera- 
phin, 974«, b, 975a, 


Xercansor, 975a 
Xi, 825 
Xinto, 829) 


Yaboo, Yabou, Yá- 
bi, 975 

Yak, 9755, 2146 

Yam, 9774 

Yamb, Yémbu, Yam- 
bucha, 830% 

Yauboo, 9754 


ы 
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Zaitün, ZaitünI, Zai- 
tünia, 797«, b 
Zalaparda, 877a 
Zim, Zima, 4485 
Zamboorak, 986, 
Zambuco, 550, 6190, 
7884; Zambuquo, 
193b, 7881, 
Zambiürak, 986a 
Zamerhin, 978,164 
Zamgizara, 7915 
Zamorim, Zamorin, 
Zamorine, 977а, 


ч 
Zampa, 879^ 
Zananah, 9815 
Zanbuqo, 788b 
Zand, 9$2/, 
Zang, Zanghibar, 978) 
Zangomay, 450) 
Zanguebar, Zanguy, 

Zanj, (78^, а 
Zanjabil, 3744 
Zanzibar, 978a, 539% 
Zarāfa, JrS« 
Zarbaft, 983% 
Zarmanochëgas, 1160 
Zaroogat, 123% 
Zarvatana, 7954 
Zatony, 797% 
Zaye, 216a 


ra, 979b 

Zebt, Zebty, 9855 

Zebu, 9794 

Zecchino, 198 

Zedoaria, Zedoary, 
9797, 

Zeo Calappers, 231a 

шш Zeilon, 1824, 
Д 


Zekoom, 568a 

Zela, 255), 8194 
Zeloan, Zelone, 182% 
Zemberec, 986 
етсе, 451a, 823a 


Zemidary, Zemindar, 


9305, « 


1021 


Zenana,  Zennnah, 
981a, b, 4115 

Zenbourek, 9850, 

Zend, Zendavesta, 
9815, 6570 


Zerzalino, 8730 
Zotani, 7976 
Zozelino, 3735 
Zhobo, 9840 
Ziaccho, 4434 
Ziorbaad, 981, 
Zierjang, 8800 
Zilah, Zillah, 983) 
Zilm, 817a 
Zimbiperi, 3740 
Zimmé, 1900, 4501; 
Zinde) amana 
ingacar, 791 
ingati, 9837 
ingriberi,Zcyyl3epis, 
3740 


Zingium, 978и 

Cintas 1915 

Zinnar, 187« 

Zinzin, 200^ 

Zirapha, 378) 

Zirbid, 981a, lHa, 
911a 

Zircon, 4524 

Zirm, 847a 


, 985a. 
Zoame, 4617, 88% 
Толю, 9810 
Zodoun, 382« 
Zolan, 182a 
Zombreiro, 851, 1 
Zamo, 9854 
Zomodri, 9774 
Zonchi, 472h 
Zouave, 985a 
zu Zubtce, Zupt, 


9850 
Zucanistri, 192) 
Zucchara, Zuccheri, 
Zucchero, -Bambil- 
lonia, -Caffetino, 
Dommaschino, 
Mucchera, -Musci- 
atto, Candi, Can- 
diti, Chandi, 863%, 
Ча, b, 15 
Zumatra, 8674 
Zumbooruck, Zum- 
booruk, 9855, 9864 
Zunana, 98la 
Zuncus, 472a 
Zundavastaio, Zunda- 
vastavv, Zundeu- 
nstavv, 9820, 9834 
Zuratt, 815b 
Zurkee, 851a 
Zurnapa, 3780 
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